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Jaafer. At the battlo of Muta, Janice 
carried the sacred bamier of “ the Pro- 
phet/* 4hie hand being lopped off, Mfe 
held it wth th^other; the other being 
struck off, he embraced it with his two 
stumps; his head being cle^^ twain, 
he flung himself dii the baium staff, and 
tlio banner was detaintt^hus till Ab- 
dallah seized it and hanoed it to Khaled. 
A siinilfir talc is told of Cynrogiros (fj.r.). 

Ja'ohin. The parish clerk m Cmbbo*8 
lioroiujh. He. appropriated TOC sacra- 
iiieiital money, «nd died disgraced. 

Jm h m. ( See lloAZ . ) 

Jack. 

I. Ai'plikd to men, but always de- 

pree i ati n gly. ( See Tom. ) 

(1) J(tc/c A(I<(tns. A fool. 

(2) Javk-n-dmdkf 

(.3) Jaek-a-dvmms. A man of inaction, 
a iii 3 i e dreamer. 

(4) J{ick~ii-dro(fuen. A good-natured, 
lazy fool. (Dutch, deitileu^ to be listless ; 
our droK'l.) . 

(->) Ja(‘k-(t-7.nit. A half -starved, sheep- 
ish booby. Shakespciiro says: “You 
little Jack-a-lent, have you been true to 
us’r” (.l/o'> 7 / IVire'i of /rimA'or, iii. 3.) 

A kind of‘ Aunt fjally which was 
thrown at* in Iiont. (See ClnuluwVft 
Porms rUitiO], p. 04.) 

(0) Jink-f(’‘))uj)r'( 

(7) Jock^rtf^n-fhth'ft. One who lend.s 
a hand in an euiergeney : an itinerant 
elergymaii wdio has no eine, but oflioi- 
ates for a fw in any church wheie his 
assistance is lequiiccL 

(5) duck li !',((/, {S/T JlRA(n) 

(ih d(U‘k Fool. AToie generally, Tom 
Pool 

(10) Jack Kciili (r/,r.). 

(11) Jack-pvddiaij {q.v.). 

(12) JacL-saKrc, Au insolent sauce- 

box, “the worst Jaek of the pack.** 
Fluelleu says one who challenges aiiutlicr 
and refuses to flght is a “Jack-sauce.” 
{Henry P., iv. 7.) • 

(13) Javk-satp. A liotching tailor. 

J(iek~Hlure. “Every Jack-slave 

hath hil belly ndl of fighting.’* {Shake- 
tipcare : Oymhclni(\ ii. r) 

(irA Jack-sprat {q.v.'). 

(Im Jark-strau'. A pcvisant reb<d, 

(17) Jack-tar {q.v.). 

(18) Javkaiuoffice. A conceited official, 
• or upstart, wjto presumes on his official 

.gPPojptmentKfko give himself aira. 

'd- iu - ih c-yreea . A chimuey- 
sweep hoy in the midst of houghs, on 
.Hlay Da^ 

('^)) Jack-in-lhc-wafrr. An atteu^Lnt 
the waterman's stairs, etc., willing to 
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wet his feet, if needs bo, for a “few 
coppers.” 

(21) Jack-of-all-trade^. One who cun 
tuni his hand to anything, but excels in 
nothing. 

(22) Jaek-of-hotfimsides, One who tries 
to favour tw'o antagonistic parties, either 
from fear or for i)rofit. 

(23) Jack-i)ut-of-oJ/ice. “ But long I 
will not be Jack-out-of -office.” {Shake- 
.^penre : 1 Henry VI., i. 1.) 

(24) Cheap Jack. {See CuKAF.) 

(20) Jack U'ill never he a yeatletnan. 
A more parvent^ will never be like a 
well-bred gentleman. - 

(20) Frery nmu-Javk of mnn. All 
without excc‘ption, efen the most in- 
significant. 

(27) Itcmemher poor Jaek. Throw a 
copper to the boys paddling about the 
jetty of pier, or performing tricks under 
the hope of getting a small bounty. 

II. AiTL1E1> to boys W'lIO ACT THK 
PART OP MEN. 

(1) Jack Frost i>cr^uified as 

a mist'hievous boy. 

(2) Jaek Sprat. Who bears tbo same 
relation to a man as a sprat floes to a 
mackerel or homiig. 

^3) Jack and Jill (uui*sery rhvme). 
Jill or Gill is a contraction oV Julienne 
or Gillian, a common Norman name. 
{Set Jack, Vll.) • 

(1) Jat/i and (he Jiaui-stalk {q.v.). 

(d) Jack auil the Fiddler [q.*'.)- 

((>) Juih o f Hi rds. ^The Knave or hoy 
of the king lind queen of the same suit. 

(7) Jath the (riaat-hillcr {q.v.). 

(8) Glym Jack. A link hoy who carries 
a glym. (German , yh maif « .) {See Glim.) 

(!)) JMtJe Jaek Horner. {See Jack 
Horner.) * 

(10) The home that Jack bmlt (iiumuT 
tale). 

III. eAl’PLlKD TO THE MALES OR IN- 
FERIOR ANiM^.s: as— ^ 

Jack-as^ Jaek-haker (a kind of owl), 
Jiuk or dog fox, Jack-hare. Jutk-hern, 
Jack-rat, Jack-snark, Atek-snipe : a 
young pike is called a Jack, so also^were 
the male birds used in falconry. •* 

IV. Applied to iNS-finiMENTS which 
supply the place of or represent inferior 
men <»r hoys : - 

(1) A jack. Used insteiid f>f a turn- 
spit btjy, generally called Jack. 

(2) jack. Used for lifting heavy 
weights. 

(3) Jack. The figure outside old 
public, clocks made to strike the boll. ^ 

“.'ifnkc like J.ick o' the clock-house, ucmt hut 
in sctt8on."-'-.SO'(Mlt’; Flouhng Inland. 
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(4) Jack-YoU. The cylinder round 
whh-h the rope of ji well coils. 

('») J»vk‘in-{he-huskvt. 'J'he cap or 
basket on the top of a pole to indicate 
the place of a sandbank at sea, etc. 

(6) Jark’-ui-the-bot. A biy cionsisting 
rif a box out of which, when the lid is 
raised, a figure springs. 

(7) Jtoot-jffck. An iiistrimient for 
drawing off boots, which used to be 
done by inferior servants. 

(8) Jtottte-jark. A niachino for turn- 
ing the roast instead of a turnspit. 

(9) h/tuiff-Jnek. Affnachine for lift- 
ing the^xle-treo of a carriage when the 
wheels w^cleaned. 

(10) lloitli’-jack^K) 

(11) Umoke-jark, An apjiaratus in a 

chitnney-fluo for turning a spit. It is 
made to revolve iiy tlio upw’ard current 
of smoke aifd air. • 

(12) Jack-chaiu. A small chain for 
turning the spit of a smokc-jack. 

V. Applied to inferior articles 
wliicli be^,r the same reliiftion to the 
thing imitated as Jack docs to a gentlo- 
inau. 

(1) J<(^c. A rough stool or wooden 
horse for sawing tiinlKu* on. 

(2) J(ul\ A small drinking vessel 
made of waxed leather. 

“Uoily lit me, I sim <lr.\ still ; give nu* Mu* jru’k, 
>11 .''—llcinnuoul imd I'Mfhvi" Itlomhi Itrothn, ii 2. 

(3) Jack. Inferior kind of armour. 
(.S^^Jack, No. VIIL) 

(4) A Jack and a^hnlf’-jack. Counters 
resembling a sovereign and a half- 
sovereign. Used at gaming tables to 
make up a show of wealtli. 

(5) Jack-hluck. A block attached to 
the topgallant-tie of a ship. 

(6) ^a^jk-hmts. Cumbrous boots of 
tough, thick leather woni by fisherineM. 
Jacks or annouv for the legs. 

(7) Juck’pau. A vessel used 1^' bar- 

kers for heating water for their cu.s- 
Toiuers. * - 

(8) Jack-plaac. A meni.'tl inane to do 
the rough w'oA for fifftir instrunumts. 

(9) Ja^'k -rafter. A i after in a hipped 
<lipoirshorter than a full-sized one. 

(10) Jnck-ribm An inferior rib in an 
arch, being shorter than tin; rest. 

(11) Jffek-screii'. A large screw rotat- 
ing in a threaded socket, used for lifting 
heavy weights. 

(12) Jack-tiiuberM. Timhor.s in a build- 
ing shorter than the reel. 

(13) Jack-towel, A coarse, long tow'el 
hung on a roller, for the servants’ use. 

^1^ Jack of JJorcr {q.r.). 

(15) Jacket {q V.). 


(IG) Black jack, A huge d linking 
vessel. A Frenchman speaking of it 
«iys, ‘*I'bc English drink ou> of their 
bfiots.” {J In/ wood.) ^ 

VI. A TERM OF CONTEMI*!’. 

(1) JJt-fSi^laaterii or Jack-o^Janfera, 
the fool fire>>wi# fatuus). 

(2) Jack-a^. « An nnmitigated fool. 

(3) Jack-itUbowle, The butt of all 
the players. 

(4) Jack'daw. A prating nuisance. 

(oj Jack Brands cntn'taimm-at (y.r.). 

fO) Jacket/. A monkey. 

(7) Skip-jack. A toy. an upstart. 

(8) The black jack. The tnriiip-fly. 

(9) The yvllowjack. I'he yellow fever. 

VII. Used in proverhial phrases. 

^1 A good dark makes a qood Jill. A 

good husband makes a gor)t\ wife, a good 
master makes a good servant. Jack, a 
generic name for man, husband, or 
master; and (jill or Jill, his wife or 
female servant. 

Kirnj Jack shall hare his Jill. Every 
man may tind a wife if he likes ; or 
rather, every country rustic shall tind a 
la.ss to 1)0 his mate. 

" .rai>K shiill lt:i\(* III*. .Till. 

Nim^'lit sliMll III , 

TIu* mnn p>)all lisivc Inn iiuii m; mi, '.ml ill ..Imll 

III* well.” 

Niahi'ipeinf : Mniniimniv} yiohCf, Ihuim, in. 2. 

To play the Jack. To play the rogue 
or knave ; to deceive or lead astray likis 
Jack-o’-lantern, or iytns j'a(aa.\. 

" .M>nr fduj, wlikli jiiii s;i> ISM li.'ii iiili‘^*i 

r:m.\Ji<iH iloru link* lH*tri>r iIjmii |»I.*i>(*iJ ilii>.|jn k 
wiMi w."— I. 

; To he upon their jacks. To have the 
I advantage over one. The leference is 
! to the coat of mail quilted with .stout 
! leather, more recently called a jerkin. 

VIII. Jack. Armour consisting ot a 
leather surcout worn over the hauberk, 
from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, both inclusive. It was formed 
by overlapping picecs of .st(‘el fa.stcned 
by one edge* upon cjinvius, coated over 
with cloth or velvet. In short, it was 
a sureoat padded witli mtital to iiake it 
sword-proof. "Jilicso jazerinos were 
worn liy the peasantry of the Fiiiglish 
l)ordor.s wdieii they journeyed from 
phme to plaeo, and in their skirmishes 
with moss troopers. 

".Inckes (luillod fiml coxernl mci will) |i*aMi(*i*, . 
fustian, nr I’animi, nvr*r rtiicki* itThIcs nf iron liiai 
an,* .miwnd l-o Mil* same.'’ -LUy: 

f (loloncl Jack. The hero of Defoo's 
novel so called. He is a thief ‘•-wlio goes 
to Virginia, and becomes the owner of 
vast plantations and a family of slavea.* 
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Jfaok^Dandy. A term of endear- 
ment for ai smart, hriglit little fellow ; a 
Jemmy J^issimy. 

*' i^inru'i. hIic ij^aud handy, 0 1 
S\v«*ol ns bUffar-raiidy, ()!... 

Ami I’m her .lai'k-ii-itandy, 

Jm‘k -n~ (hoidif. Slang f^T tjrancly. 
Dandy rhymes with braudx^K*^'?^ Chivy. ) 
V In Ireland “ dffndy ” means 
whisky ; but whisky — eau de vie ; and 
eau <lo vie is brandy. 

'* Diiimlinni ryatlii ver<» ainui Mi'iliVoptihtSii'W 
IIiM'tiiM'iiicnmiii If IIP Usiiuly.' — u Miiaii- 

Ziitc, M:ii , !.•<».'> {I''nther Tont nud the 

Jack-a-Lantern {A), A Will-o’- 

the-wisp, an ignm falKun, 

Jack-a-napes or Jackanapes — 

Jack of apes. An iinpertiiiciit, vulgar 
prig. ( five J kajjinot. ) 

More likely, it is Ja4;k and ape^ 
foimed oil the model of Jack-ass, a 
stuiiid fool. 

‘ I will tcfifli a scurvy jnckanniic uricst l<i 
meddle (»r iiiitkc."- Shaken* pear e : Merry Wiven (»/ 
ly/ndnor, i. 4. 

Jack- Amend- AIL One of the nick- 
names given to Jack Cade the rebel, 
who promised to remedy all abuses. 

Jack Brag. (‘SV^ Buao.) 

Jack Drum’s Entertainment. A 

bt^itiug. (>Scv John Dhum’s, etc.) 

Jack Homer. For solution sec 
Xo/t's and (iiicrds^ xvi. IdlJ; xvii. 83. 
In Latin alcaics, thus : 

“ Scdciis .li>li:iiiiii'K ]i;ir\ im in anunio 
Jliini2iu'4 odii crust II hi <Mii isrmiiit; 

Kf diMf, III i>imia cMimIicIhiI 
I’nllicc, • Oiuiiii <*11111 C'fo Mi<i\ H infills » 

Tliv Lincoln ll< i »i/d, .)<iii. i;i, i!*32. 

Jack Ketch. Although this looks 
very much like a sobriquot, there seems 
no sufficient, evidence to believe it to lie 
otherwise tlian a real proper iiamo. We 
are told that the nanio Jack was applied 
to liaugineu from llichard Jaquett, to 
whom the manor of Tyburn once be- 
longed. {See Hangmen.) ^ 

Jack Pudding. A buffoon wlu> per- 
forms pudding tricks, such as swallow- 
ing a certain nuniber of vards of black- 
pudding. S. Bishop obSTves that wreh 
country naiiios its stage huffooii from its 
favourite viands : The Dutchman calls 
liim Vtrkrl-hvrrbifjc ; tlie Germans, Huhs 
if fu'ftt (John Sausage) ; the Frenchman, 
Jean rotuf/c ; Ahe Italian, Macaro'iti ; 
and the Englis^i, ,huik Puddimj, 

Jack Robinson. Ihforc you can sap 
Jack Hohi^ttii, Immediately. Grose 
8a>^ that the saying had its birth frolh 
a v€ry volatile geutlemau of that name, 


who used to pay flying visits to his 
neighbours, and was no sooner an- 
nounced than he was off again ; but Die 
following couplet does not confirm this 
derivation : — 

“ A warke it y« fis «#»ic in hr dom* 

As ty** In Sriyc Jucke! on." 

An old Play t rited hy Uulliuell ; Arch. Jinl. 

Jack Sprat. A dwarf ; as if sprats 
were dwarf mackerels. Children, by a 
similar metaphor, are called small fry. 

Jack Tar. A common sailor, whose 
hands and clothe^are tarred by the ship 
tackling. 

Jack and the Bean SlAc. A 

nursery tale of (lermaif invention. 'I’he 
giant is All-Father, whose tliree 
treasures are (1) a harp — i.e. the wind; 

(2) Iwigs full of treasures- 't.^. the rain ; 
and (3) the red hen which laid golden 
eggs — that is, the genial sun. Man 
avails himself of these treasures and 
becomes rich. 

Jack of all Trades is VgAter of 
None. In French, “ 2'out savoir est ne 
run savoir X 

Jack o’ both Sides. A supeniu- 
merarj' who jdays on both sides to make 
up a party ; one who for profit or policy 
is quite colourle>s. 

Jack o’ the Clook.^ The figure 
which com(‘H out to strike the hours on 
the bell of a clock. A contraction of 
Jaquemart {q.v.). 

“ Kma JMiant. VVe^, Uut, \i hat's n'vlock .■* 

Uncknojliuiii. Uimu the ■*ir(»ki' •»f u*ii. 

A' It. WclJ. kt II srnkc. 

Jf. VVIi> Ipi it sirik»* ■/* 

A'. H. Ik'fjiuse that, likea jai'k, rhou kK*!' -! the 
stroke 

Uotwixr thy hcirffinir and iny iiicdilation " 
ShnKisinate : Ihchitcii , i\ . 2 

Jack of Dover. A stockfisb. fiake 
salted and dried.** The T<ntiii for a 
liake is nu'vhuuts^ aud hicius is a jack or 
pike, M(i\ of course, means the sea, 
aud Dover, tht^ chief (liuijuc Port, is • 
used as a synonym. Also refust^; wiue 
collected into a bottjp and sold for fi-esh 
wine. “ To do^ovvr again.” Dovek.) 

“ H.-inj n .hirk of l>w\t'r hnstow >«old # 

That, liiith Ihimi twyrn hoi hikI twy,»‘H i-ohl?** 
Chaucer: C^itcrhnry Tnlcu. 

Jack of Newbury. John Wiuch- 
comb, the griSitest clothier of the Avorld, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. He kept 
100 looms in his own house at Newbury, 
aud equipped at his own expense 100 of 
his men to aid tlie king against the 
Scotch in Floddcu Field. 

Jack o’ the BowL The most fa- 
mous brownie or house-spirit of Switzeif 
land ; so called from the custom of placing 
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Jack Out of Office 

« _ 

for him every xiight on the roof of the 
cow- house a boi;n of fresh sweet cream. 
The contents this bowl ai'e sure to 
disappear before morning. 

Jack Ont of 0|aoe. One no longer 
ill ofticc. 

" l am loft out ; for mo nothing romains. 

Hul long I will not lie Jark-out-of-olTleo.” 

tiliiikeftpmrfi : 1 lletn'ii lY., 1. 1. 

Jack the Giant-killer owed much 
(if his success to his four marvoUous 
jiossossious — an invisible coat, a cap of 
wisdom, slioes of swif^iess, and a resist- 
less sword. When he jint on his coat no 
(]!y(^ co«y SCO him ; wlieii he hud his 
siloes on no one ^uld overtake him ; his 
sword would cut through (jvery thing; 
and when liis cap was on he knew every- 
thing ho required to know. Yoiige sfiys 
the story k based on the 8rai\^linaviaii 
tale of Thor and Loki, while Masson 
maintains it to be a niii'sery vei'sion of 
the feats of Coriri'eiis in lleoffrey of 
Monnioutli's marvellous histor}'. i ap- 
prehend that neither of titicso sugges- 
tions will tind many supporters. 

V Military success depends (1) ou an 
inviitM coaly or secrecy, not letting tho 
foe know your plans; (2) a cap of 
or wise o/>unael; (3) shoes of 
sinflaess^ or attac'king the foe before he 
is prcjiared ; and (4) a resistless s iconic 
or dauntless oourage. 

Jack the Ripper. An iinknowii 
person who so (’ailed himself, and com- 
mitted a seri(‘s murders in the East 
End of Loudon ou common prostitutes. 

Till’ flr»r Wiis Arnl 2 miI, >"8, ilio uc\i w»s 
August 7«li; the tlnnl AU'Oist :{lHt ; tlm 
fourth was Mb , thetlfrli wiHS(‘prciii- 

herWith. whrn two Avrnnen woiv iimnliTi’il ; tin* 
sixtli M’;is Niocmlior atli , ihr soMMith av.ib Ue- 
muliL'r ‘JMli, 111 a Imilih'i ^ isird ; lliu cigiitli was 
.Inly 17(h, 188!), at Wliiiecliai'Ol , the iiitith u.tH 
Septeiiiher 171 

Jack and James. Jewish^ faeoh; 
French, Jacques^ our “ Jack,” and 
* JaetimuitSj our “James.'* Jucqtn s used 
to be tho commonest namtf of France, 
lienee the insurrectcon of the common 
peojile was termed the iaaiiiTection of 
Jacques, or i\\o Jaeqacric ; and a 
mstic used to be called a Jacques bmi 
homme. The Scotch call Jack Jock, 

JaekaL A toady. One who does 
the dirty work of another. It w*as once 
thought that the jackals hunted in 
troops to provide the lion witli prey', 
hence they w'ere called the “ lion’s pro- 
viders.*’ No doubt the lion will at times 
avail himself of the jackal’s assistance 
by appropriating prey started by tliese 
“hunters,” but it would be folly to 



umoiple of vos non vobls, (*SV‘f Honey- 
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Jacket. The Frenck jaquettey “ little 
jack,” a translation of the German 
Hanselhihq^ slop cut short. 

Jacket, skin of a potato. Pota- 
toes broughtrv table unpeeled are said 
to be “ with their jackets on.” 

To dust one's Jacket, (Sec I)uST. ) 


Jackson. (See Stonitwali..) 

Jockso'nlan Professor. The pro- 
fessor of natural and experimental phi- 
losopliy in the Uuivei-sity of Cambridge*. 
This professorship was founded in I7i<3 
by the Kcv. Richard Jackson. 

Jacob tbe Scourge of Grammar. 

Giles Jacob, master of Romsey, in 
Hampshire, brought up for an attorney. 
A poetaster in the time of Pope. (Sec 
JhtHciad, ill.) 

Jacob’s Ladder. A ladder seen by 
the patriarch Jacob in a vision. It was 
set ou the earth, and reached to heaven, 
and angels seemed to be ascending and 
descemling on it (Gen. xxviii." 12). 
Jacob is, on this account, a cant name 
for a ladder. There is a pretty blue 
flower so called. 


Jacob’s Staff. An iustrument f.n* 
taking heights and distances. 

'* lU'svrh th»*ii ikMiavinj.' i|U'il, Ih.'tt I iiinv \\i iic 

As \(ith ft .lanili’s to I'lkc hi'r height " 
VliTf/uuit . Thi Ih'ratiHiih li» }ns Mfshft-it. 

The Apostle James is usually repre- 
sented with a stfiff. 

“Am ho lin'l Inn oiled inruij a ‘^nniiiior's day 
ThriMVll hiilllllKMftlHlN (if Al'ftlilOMlIll \jid ; 

And 111 his hand n .lacohN •tisiffi tu slay 
Ills wojirj hiiiii.s iiiMin,'’ 

Spuiscr: Fainv Qunnu\ honk i. cantn \ i. 

Jacob's stone. The stone inclosed 
in the coronation chair of Great Britain, 
brought from Scone by Edward I., and 
said to be the stone on which the patri- 
arch Jacob laid his head when he dreamt 
al>out the Iftdder referred to above. 

This stone was originally uped in 
Ireland as a coronation stoue^ It was 
called “Iimisfiiil,” or Stone of Destiny. 
(See Coronation Chair.) 

Jacobins. The Dominicans were so 
called in France from the “ Rue »St. 
Jacques,” Paris, where they first esta- 
blished themselves in 12^11. • 

Jarobitis. A political (jlub, originally 
called the Club Breton, foruvitil at Ver- 
sailles in 1789. On their removaf to 
Paris, they met in the halPof an ex- 
iwnvent ol Jacobins (sve above), in the 
Rue St. Hoiiord. 
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Jae\bites (3 fivl.V T!io partisans of 
James K. (when William III. superscv^ 
him), hikson, and gi’aiidson. ^ 

JncohiteSy nicknamed IVarming-pans. 
It is said that Ivlary d’Este, the wife of 
James II., never had a livinff child, but 
that oil one occasion a childj^iitroduced 
to her bedroom in a wanniiig-pan, vraA 
substituted for her dead infant. This 
“warming-pan child” was the Pre- 
tender. Such is the tale, the truth is 
q«dte another mutter. 

Muhitvs, An Oiieutal sect of 
]\Ionoph^y sites, Po eull('.d from .Jaro'bus 
Ihmuhuus (Jaooub Al-13aiadt‘i), Bishop 
of Edeasa, in Syria, in the sixth century. 

Jaco'bus. A gold coin of the value 
of 2os., struck in the reign of James I. 

Jacquard Loom. So called from 
Jos. Marie Jacquard, of Lyons, who in- 
vented this ingtmious device for weaving 
figures upon silks and maslins. (17o2- 
1S31.) 

Jacqueline (of Paris). A hell 
weighing 15,000 lbs., cast in 1400. 

Jacquerie {La). An insurrection 
of the peasantry of Franco in 135S, cx- 
eito^ hy the ojiprcssioiis of the piivilcged 
classes and Charles the Bad of Navarre, 
while King Jean was a prisoner in Kng- 
Ij^ud. Win *11 the peasants complained, 
and asked who w’as to r<'diess their 
gricvaiites, they were told in sconi 
jntf/ttes lioiihomme (Johnn.y Goodman), 

1 .e. no one. At length a loader apiieared, 
called }iiin.S(df Jacques Boniiomme, and 
declared war to the death agaiii.st every 
gentleman in France. In six wrecks 
some 12,000 of these insurgents were 
cut down, and amongst their uumlKjr 
was the leader himself. (-Vee Jack, 

jACtiUES.) 

Jacques. A generic name for the 
poor artisan class in France. Jamies is 
a sort of cotton waistcoat witliout sleeves. 

“ 11 inc faiit IninMcr t«»n Buiunu' ; 

l):u)s lo \ illas'c, iin vros Utiiafifr 
llodu et court, dii iiiuitAiei' : 

<,"cst iiour I'ininot, Infe' moil jiauvru lionmic. 
-IjCx e-t(>L.laciiiic8, leve-toi, 

•Voii'i x^ir rfntissler ilu voi.” 

• Brranger {imy. 

Puucre Jacques, Said^ to a maiden 
when she is lackadaisical (French). 
Miuio Antoinette had at the Little 
Trianon an oi'tibcial Sw'iss village, which 
she called her Petite Suisse y** and 
actually sent to Switzerland for a 
peasant mrl to assist in milking the 
oows. The Swiss maiden was one day 
overheard%ighiug for ^'•PaurreJnequesP 
and tlie queen sent for the distfmt 
sw’’ain, and had the lovers married. To 
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fiidsh this absurd romance, the Mar- 
chioness de Travauet wrote an ode on 
the event, which was for a time w^onder- 
fully popular. 

“ Paiivrc .lai fjiicfi, iinnml j I'lTg il#* im, 

.le ne HtMiims ira'Uiia intMTc : 

Mhis a iiri'Meni 1111(^11 x ih loiu dc moi, 

Jc mHiiriiit* (le loui Hiir la torre.” 

Marqume de Trnvtnvt. 

Jacques Bonbomme. A sort of 
fairy good-luck, who is to redress all 
wTongs, and make all the poor wealthy. 
Tlic French veasants are so called some- 
times, and then the phrase Ls like our 
term of sneering pit}', “my good fellow,” 
or “ my tine fellow.” (iSVr Jaojues.) 

Jactitation of M^rriag^T A false 
assertion by a person of being married 
to another, lliis is actionable. 

Jade or The iJimie Stone. Worn hy 
the luiVaiis as an amulet io preserve 
them from the bite of venomous animals, 
and to euro the gravel, epilepsy, etc. 

(am.) 

‘‘The conxorsation was luicrspersed 1 »> enn- 
rimwl cups ot dronk <»ur of llio mof-t KmuIi- 
ful riune»>e-x\ arc. while the iVmUvr'rf»U"xas '*f 
a prceii Aauss i.Uap. .\. 

1 ». 

Jade. A worthless horse. *An old 
woman (used in contempt). A young 
woman (not uecr>!iarily contemptuous). 

Jof'fler (3 syl.), in Finice Preserirtty 
a tragedy by Otway. Ho joins the con- 
bpirucy of lUerro agaiiihf the Venetian 
state, but communicates the secret to 
his wife Belvide'ra. Belvide'ra, Uiug 
the daughter of a seaiitor, is naturally 
anxious to save the life of Ih-iu'li, her 
father, and accoidiuglv inducos her hus- 
band to disclose the plot, under promise 
of pardon to all the conspirators. The 
plot being icvealed, the senate con- 
demned tho conspirators to death ; 
whereupon Ja flier stabbed Pierre to 
prevent his being broken on the wheel, 
and then stabbed himself. 

Jagger. A^gentlcmau; a sportsman.* 
(German, a sportsman.) 

Jail-bird {A). One w]g> has been in 
jail as a prisoner. 

“At this lato i»cnod of riiristi.mity 
hrouKht uhtoahlior jail-hirdsas wc do toswis.”— 
Iti’ichcr: The Plymouth /'i</pi/,*Augusi Huili, 
xol. ii.SS 7 . 

Jamambuxes [SoldUn's of the round 
valley sL Certain f ana tics of J apan , who 
roam about and pretend to hold converse 
with tlio Devil. They scourge them- 
8elvtTS>‘seveiely, and sometimes refrain 
from sleeping for several da^s, in ordtT 
to obtain the odour of sanctity. Tliey 
are employed by the people for tho dif- 
covery of articles stolen or lost. 
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Jiuibon. A g\m, BO nailed from its 
fanciful reBemblancc to a “ betterave *’ 
or jambon. Tho botauical uanio of the 
root is melochia. 

“ WImt wonlrt > «ui do to inn. Iirittand ? . . Give 
mo flfti hloAVK of :i as jour oni«‘i‘r K;i\ o 

j oii last weok for s^toalin^' hia j.iiiitiim » "—Oaida : 
Under Tiro Ftagu, cbai». -\vi. 

Jambuaolia [Jain-bits-rah], Adam's 
preceptor, accordinfi: to the pi-e- Adam- 
ites. Sometimes called Boan, and some- 
time Zugtitli, 

James. A sovereign ; a jacobus. A 
gold coin circidated in the reign of 
James ^ Worth about ‘Jos. 

James (se.), * Patron saint of Spain. 
At Padrou, near Compostella, they used 
to show a huge stone as the veritable 
boat in wliich the a 2 ) 08 tlc sailed from 
Palestine. * His bodj>' was discovered in 
840 by divine revelation to Bishop Theo- 
domi'rus, and King Alfonso built a 
chiircli at Compostella for its slirinc. 
According to another legend, it was the 
nficn of ifc. James that were miraculously 
conveyed to Spain in a ship of marble 
from Jsrusaleni, where he was bishop. 
A knight saw tlje ship Sfiiling into port, 
Ins horse took fright, and plunged witli 
its rider into the sea. The knight 
saved himself by “boarding tlio marble 
vessel,” but Ips clctbcs were found to be 
entirely covered with scallop shells. 

V In the Jirta KSinu'tortnn (xi. 37, etc.) 
we arc told, that in Clavigium scan;ely 
a stone is found Which does not bear the 
form of a shell ; and if thcM? stones are 
broken up, the broken bits liavc also the 
forms of shells. 

In Christian art this saint has some- 
times the sword by which he was Ik;- 
heuaed, and fiometiines he Ls attired as 
a pilgrim, with his cloak covered with 
shells. {Sre above.) 

St. Ja»m {the Lchh). His atCl'ibute is 
^ a fuller's club, in allusion to the instru- 
ment by which ho was put to death, 
after having been precipitated from tho 
summit of tne temme. 

JaiMit'e College. So callcfl from 
** James I., who grunted a charter to a 
college founded at Chelsea by Dr. Sut- 
cliffe, Dean of Exeter, to maintain 
priests to answer all adversaries of re- 
figion. Laud nicknamed it “ Contro- 
versy College.” ITio college was a 
failure, and Charles II. gave the site to 
the Royal Society, who sold it for tho 

J mrposo of erecting the Royal Hospital 
or Old Soldiers, which now exists. 

- Ht. Jaims^a Day. July 25th, tho day 
of his martyrdom. 


'Ihe Court of St. Jumea or St. mumes*s. 
TJiili* British court. Queeu Vict^a holds 
Her drawing-rooms and lov<ys i)i St. 
James's Palace, Pall Mall; but Qiincii 
Anno, the four Georges, and William IV. 
resided p^his palace. 

Jamie ^ Jemmie Duffs. Weepers. 
So (Milled from a noted Scotchman of 
the 18th century, who lived at Edin- 
bui^h. His great passion, like that 
of “Old Q.,” w?is to follow funerals 
in mouniiug costume, with orthodox 
weepers. 1 myself know a gontlemuii 
of a similar morbid passion. ( Kag : 
Orujtml PoyirdifSy i. 7, audii.9, 17, 05.) 

Jamahid^ King of the Genii, famou.s 
for a golden cup full of the elixir of life. 
Tliis cuj), hidden by the genii, was dis- 
covered while digging the foundations 
of Porsep'olis. 

“ 1 know tOi> Mlieie the eotiil hltl 
Th(> jmvoileil cup of tlioir kiit!.’ .rHinslml, 
Witli Hfe‘» elixir himi klinv^ hi^li ’ 

'Jlnmifm Moui e : I'ai arliH‘ uml the. Prri. 

Jane. A Genoese halfpenny, a cor- 
ruption of Januensis or Geiioensis. 

“ Because i could not ttw •• lier iniiiij it jam*/' 

»S/M'«stT ; Fun If Qnenir, hook iii, canto j li. :>•< ' 

Ju)te. A most ill-stancd ntime for 
rulers. To give a few examjilcs : JAulg 
Jane Greffy l)eh(*atl(id by Mary for 
treason ; Scguioar ; Jane or Joan 

Jieauforty wife of' James I. of Seotlaifll, 
who was infamtmsly and savagely mur- 
d(»re(l ; Jane of Jiarguta/t/, wife of 
Philippe le Long, who impri'^oued lior 
for adultery in 131 1 ; Jane of Ffautleray 
who was ill ceaseless war with Jane of 
rvnthterre after the captivity of their 
Imshands. This eoutest is known in 
history as “ the wars of the two 
Janes” (fouitec’nth century). Jane of 
France (do Valois), wife of Louis XIT., 
who repr.iliattjd her for being ugly ; Jane 
•FAlbrety mother of Henri IV. t>f Pranro. 
Being invited to Paris to attend the 
espousals of her son with Margaret de 
ValoTs, sh^ was poisoned by Catharim^ 
de’ Medicis (1572) ; Jane, Countess nf 
Iluinnult. daughter of Baldwin, and 
wife of Fernand of PtfM:ugnl,Utvho was 
made pri8oncr%t the battle of Bouviiu's 
in 1214. She refused to ransom him, 
and is thought to h».ve poisoned her 
father; Jane Henriguez, wife of John II. 
of Navarre, stirred up war Iictween her 
husband and his son Ctijplos by a former 
marriage, and ultimately made away 
with the young prince, a proceeding 
which reused a levolt of the Cata- 
lonians (1462); Jane the Hmhfc^le of 
Castile, who lost her reasrai from grief 
at tlie neglect of her husband, I'hilip the 
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Jane Eyre 

IlandBoVo, Archduke of Austriu; 
of man-ied Atidrew of flunga)^ 

whom hh? caused to ho murdorfjd, amP 
then niar.-iiMl the ussjiHhin. Her reign 
was most disfusirouF. La ITarpo has a 
tragedy entitled Jeanne de i^aplnt : 
Jane If. of Naplex^ a woman of most 
BCiUidalous* character, guilty of every 
sort of wantoimesB. Slie married James, 
(^nint of March, who put to dcatlther 
lovers and imprisoned Jane for two years. 
At licr relcaso James fled to France, 
when Jano had a hauun wdth ('araccioli, 
whom she murdered. Joan^ the 
if indc(id such a person evc'r uxistiHl. 
Jtanne la Vurellc [Joan of Arc) cannot 
ho called a ruler, hut her lot was not 
more ha]»py ; etc. etc. (Ace John Two.) 

Jane Eyre. Ihe heroine in a novel 
of the name, hy Currer Bell 

Janlesaries or Janizaries, a role- 
hrated militia of the Oftoiiian Knifiire, 
xaised hy Oidian in and callc‘d tho 
1 'oini - isehen (new corps). It w'as Messed 
hy Hadji Ih:ktnd), a saint, who cut off 
a sleeve of his fur iminlle and gave it to 
file captain. The cjqdaiu put flit* sleeve 
ou his head, and from tliivS circiimstance 
an>s(* tlio fur cap worn hy these foot- 
guards. lu 1820, having hccoiiic too fur- 
j^^idahlc to the ^tate, tlicy weie aholished. 

“TIit'H* WfK* (wn lit .Tiiiii/jiiics. out* rc< 

Kuhr)) oikhiiImmI . . itnii tlic (Mbcr (uiiiiHiMirij;; 
nil irit'L'dIar iiiitiiM.' : Kitctn (oiKuhu, 

\ nl. \ I. jv "?.l. 

Jan'nes and Jam'bres, The two 

magicians f»f Plairaoli, wlio imitated 
.sonu" (‘f the miracles of Moses. The 
Jaimes and Jamhres who withstood 
Mf'ses,” mentioned hy St. Paul (2 Tim. 
iii. 8, P), are supposed to ho the same, 
i’lio pa raplirast Jonathan say.s they were 
the sons of Balaam., 

Jan'zenlsts. A sect of Christians, 
w'ho held the doctrines of Cornelius 
Jansen, Bishoji of Ypres, in Franco. 
Jansen professed to have I’o^nulatcd iho 
teaching of Augustine, A.D. 1G40, which 
resemhied Calvinism in many resjH'ct.s. 
Ho tau^t the doctrines of “ irresi.<itihle 
grace,” ‘‘original sin/^and the “utter 
holplus-sness of the natural man to tuni 
to God.” liOiiis XIV. took part against 
them, and they wci*o ^>ut down hy Popo 
Clement XI., ill 1705, lu the famous hull 
calleil Uuigen'Uus (y./‘0. 

Janna^luA {St.). A martyr in 505. 
I'lvo vials of liis blood are prcKCrvcd in 
tlio cathodi'al at NaphjR, and every year 
on Septemher Ifl (the day of hi.? inart|jr- 
doin) the Mood liquefies. ^ 

Order of St. Jannartm (patron .«!aini 


of Naples), instituted in 1738 hy lufantc 
don Carlos. 

January. The month dedicated by 
the Homans to Janus (<?.r.). Janus had 
two faces, and January couhl look hack 
to the year i^ast, and forwards to the 
current year. 

Ja^nus. The temple of jjcace, in 
Home, llie doors were thrown open in 
times of war and closed in times of 
peace. Some think the two faces of this 
mythical deity allegorise Noah and his 
sons, who look hrfck on the world before 
the Flood, and forwards on the w’orld 
aft4>r tho deluge had abated, liiis idea 
will do very well in pofetiy. 

■»«« fb^* liin«?e t*n winch the srntoa nf 
rue iLini-h* of J»mu> iiirued" (in Ukj Ahierioin 
\\ai).-'iVifi 

Japalieze (3 syl.). The hingiinge of 
Japan, a native of Japmi, anything per- 
hiining thereto. 

Japheth’s Stone. Ai'cording to tra- 
dition, Nouli gave JaphetlL a stone 
which the I’urks cull {fiKdctiwh and 
scnkjf.de. WJioevt*!* possesses this stone 
has the power of bringing nfin from 
heaven at will. It w as for a long time 
preserved hy tho Moguls. 

Japhet'ldie. 'J'l le buiipo.sf'd postei ity 
of Japheth, .«on of Noah. Tlio Aryan 
family is said to belong i(f this race. 

, “The Iiidn-lviimi'iMn f;»iiiil.\ nf l,«ii|omiros 

1 kiiiiMn 1o \!ii(i'UH lir'.cfii.uuius-. 

1 Jofthtttr ;imf ii Ulincd rn ilio 

f»f the inin.iri ii .1 h ;%s ilii' ,SVmdi«' t»'UCM s 
1*1 llic ni*'.! cD'iHiif'* cf Slicia ’‘--h /id' 
n* 1 / : Lynnnoirt » re., ici*i uro v j>, :•<" 

Joquemart. The nufomnton of a 
clcM'k, consisting of a man and woman 
W'ho strike the hours on a bell. So calif'll 
from Jean Jaqnc mart of ni;nii, a •lock- 
maker, who devised this puce of me- 
chanism. 

Ja4.£es (I syl.). A moiose cynical 
moraliser in Shakcspcaiv’s Von Like* 
It. It is %nuch disjmted whether tho 
word is a inonosyll^blo or not. Charles 
I^imh makes it a dis.'svlliftle—'* Whore 
Jaqiies fed in solitaiy vein;’* bu^ Jiir 
Walter Scott uses it lus a monosyllable^ ' 
*‘Whoin humorous Jiiqucs ivith envy 
vicw’cd, ” 

Jarkman. An Ahrain-uian (^.r.). 
Jark moans a senU whence also a &afe- 
comluct. Ahram-inen Avero licensed 
heggar.s, who had the ‘‘seal ” or licence 
of the Bethlehem Hospital to beg. 

Jamac. Conp de Jarnac. A peculiar 
stix'ke of the sword hv which the oppo- 
nent is h.'uii-strmig. The allusion is to 
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the duel belweeu Janiac and L:i Ch4- 
teigiieraie, on July 10th, l.)47, in the 

} n-t‘scuoc of Henri II., when Janiac dealt 
lis adversary such a blow, from whh‘h 
lie died. 

Jarndyoe f\ J&rndyoe. An iii- 

teniiinable rhanreiy suit in Dickens’s 
JIoK.s/‘. TJio Vliaracter of Jani- 
dyce is that of a kind-hearted, easy 
felloWj who is lialf ashamed tliat his left 
hand should know Avhat his right hand 
gives. 

Jarvoy. A hackift*y-e<»a<;h driver. 
Said li^bo a contiaetioii of Geoffrey; 
and the reason why this name was 
selected wa.s beclluso (oachmen say to 
their hoibcs and Go-o’ is a con- 

tinction of Gcotlrey. Ballantine says, 
tliat one Jarvis, a noted hackiu-y-eoach- 
maii who Ttas hanged, was the*original 
Jarvey. 

.'L Jart'ft/a h<nj(nniu, A coachman’s 
great-coat.' (Su BhNj.iMiN.) 

Jarvis {JioiUic yUol).* A Glasgow 
inagistnite in Scott’s Itob Hoy, He is 
pi tulaii^ eonooited, purse-proud, with- 
out tact, and inteiiscdy p>rejudiced, but 
sincere and kind-hearted. 

Jaun dice (2 syl.) A jauudwd eyp. 

A pi cjudiced eye winch sees ‘‘faults that 
. ai e not.” It was a poxmlar belief among 
the Komans that to the eye of a poison 
ho hud the jaundice everything looked 
of a yelloiv tinge* (Fieuch, jauuf, yel- 
low.) • 

‘ -Ml >* ‘CHIP I’lfci led ilui 111 infe< ted -ev 
AsjilJ ptcjun .sell A\ to llie J;iiindif«‘d i*\** “ 

. L>fUij tni Cr Jo Ii-m j 

Javan [i/av]. Sou of Ja])hetli. In ! 
nioftt Easstein languages it is the collec- 
tive Karijc 01 the (ireek?, and is to be bO 
understood m Isa. Ixvi. 11), and Ezek. 
xxvii. 111. 

In the Trc?/f/ lU-ftnr the by 

•James Montgoineiy, Javan is the heio. 
On the day of his birth Ida iather iImhI, 
and Javan remained Jn the “ patriarcli’s 
glen” underbids mother’s care, till she 
also^lieil. Then he resolved to .see the 
•>VWl Id, and ^joiinied for ten yoiirH 
vrith the race oi Cain, where he became 
the disciple of Jubal, noted for his 
musical talents. At the expimtion of 
that lime he returned, penitent, to the 
Ijfitiiarcirs glen, where Zillah, daughter 
of Enoch, “won the heart to Heaven 
denied.” The giants invaded the glen, 
and ral lied off the little band captives. 
TJfioch reproved the giants, who would 
have slain him in their fury, but they 
could not find 1dm, “for he walked with 


G^.” As he ascended througl# tlie air 
Jdp mantle fell on Javtiu, who,# smiting 
^th it as he moved along,” b#ught the 
captives safely biu'k to the glen again. 
A tempest broke forth of so fearful a 
nature the giant array fled in a, 

panic, and their king was slain by bome 
treacherou.s blow' given by soiue un- 
know'u hand. 

Jav'aaese (3 syl.). A native of Java, 
anything pertaining to Java. 

Javert. An oilieer of police, the 
impersonation of iiioxoiable law' inf/.-* 
Mi6u'a6i(\Sy by Victor lingo. 

Jaw. Word.s of eomjJdint : wrang- 
ling, nbuhc, jabber. ‘*'J’o jaw’,” to 
annoy witli woid.s, to jabber, wianglf, 
or abuse. Ulie French y tunic and yi tut /o' 
are used in the same manner. 

Jfo/d yoitrjtiiv. Hold your tongue t-r 
jabber. ' 

irhat are you jaintty abnnt ? 'What 
arc you jabWiing or wrangling ulxuit 

A brrnk'hitv word. A very long woi»l, 
or one lianl to pronouiieo. 

Ja*wab. The refusal of an offii of 
mamage. Thus when ono lady says 
to another that Mr. A. B. has got llis 
jawab,” she nuaub tliat he made la r 
an ofler of marriage, but was relu'icd. 
{iJakutUt f^Uiuy.) • 

Jawbone (-* syl.). Cudit, promises. 
(Jtfir, words or talk , hou^ good.) 

Jay (//). A wanton. 

‘•Tltih j.iy of IiJily .... liihM.. fJ lijui ‘ 

: t’tinVnJnit' ill 4 

Jay. A plunger : one who spend i his 
money reeklecsly ; a simpleton. Thi» is 
siinjJy the letter J, the initial letter of 
Jitggu).s, who, ill lb^7, made a fool of 
hims,df by losses on the tui1‘. 

Ja'zoy* A w'ig ; a eomiptioii of Jer- 
Fi-y, ond so callcil because they are m.ulc 
of Jersey flax and fine wool. 

Je Malntlcndrai (/ it ill inaihifttn). 
The motto of the House of Xasbaii . Wlu n 
William III. came to EnglaniL he le- 
taiiied the inoUo, but Added w it, ‘‘ I 
wdll maintain thtilihn liui of Kuyltmti ami 
the I'iofesiant relit, ion.'* 

J9 no Sals Qnol. An indeMribable 
something; a.s “There w'as ti je nc Mis 
qmi about him w’hieh made us dislike 
him at first sight.” . 

Jeames (1 syl.). Any flunkey. »Some- 
timeH the Morning Host in so ogllod. 

^ackcray wrote Jeames' s Diary (pub- 
liMied in Hunrh)^ of which Jeames ue la 
PUiche was the hero. 
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JTeaaLCrapand. A Frenchman .^A 
FrinLc)in\|)u is rvillccl })oth a toad anlll^ 
frog. (SVr Crapaup.) 

Jean Farine {Jmk Flour]. A sort 
of Sosn aiTioiich, generally very tall, and 
I'epresoiiting a louti^ih boy dressed all in 
wliite, the hair, face, aiid hainls being 
covered with hour. 

“J(Mn F.inno H’cn for \ lent (i\n maiiU'nn fl'iin 
feMitilliitiiiiiic (iiiHnm) 111 ! 1 14)11 net ; ei & te voir 
lilaiirli.'isov, il seinhUi (iii'il soil dosja enf.i>riiuV‘ 
- liv Ji'uj- thi l^Jnetniiia ( 

Jean de Lettre Jenkhu). 

“ (^Ki pottr rordiiwiiTy tlit Tallnmnt, 
rs/ HH (tnimo! uutl ulnvifi n tonte autre 
ehhsr.'^ {Mmr. Jh'shonUhes : Hintori- 
t fti-Nf ix. 209, X. 82.) 

Joan do la Suie (French). A 

Savoyard. 

Jean do la Vigne (French). A 
crucilix. (*SV/ unt mtivle.) 

Joan deo Vignos (Frmieh). So 
file joiiglers call the pouixio to which 
they tnldre.^^s themselves. The French 
Ih'otestauts in the sixteenth century 
called **the host’^ Jean, and the word 
is pj*< <ty well synonyinoiis with huffoou. 
Jean <les Vignos was a drunken inari- 
ouettr jMirforinor of coiisidi*mblc ability ; 
‘•.lean” was his name, “desYignes*^ 
l*s sobriquet. Hence when a person 
does a had action, the Freuidi say, “7/ 
fmt coiinuc Jean dvs I'li/nen ; ” an illicit 
marriage i.s cnllod “/c manaye (h Jrau 
(ha I’ltpu'-s,'' and a had lV*llow is “//// 
dt's Fupus." Hence A.ssoucy says, 

Mof^puurri'!<oty plu}i .vwf que Jatu (ft,s 

Vl //K'*l I ” 

.!•' iM ' f|iu’ «lin' siir ,10111 ? o’j'St iiu lornMo iifun, 
tjiii iMUiii.a«iu*niio* i»«ihotob*>uiiCtP 

.0:01 •l('.'» \ l*ri Jo.in lilflH' Ol\ Mifc'io'" 
Tr -s liuii 

iM'HU oiiciniii i iir;ivi('ti> 
yirtj>U I'nint 

Joannot (BVcnch). One who is mi- 
nutely gieut ; one who exercises his 
talents and iugenuitv' on ti*iflc.s ; one 
w ho after great pre]>'uratio|j tit table to 
produce some inightj'-cffcct, brings forth 
only a ridiculous mouse. 

Jeb'Aites (? syl.), ii^Drydon’s satire 
of AhsulofU ami Arintopbel^ stands for 
the Komnii Catholics ; so oallc<l bcK*ause 
Bhigland wa.s lioinan Catholic before 
the Itohwmation, and .Terusalem was 
called Jehus before the time of David. 

V In this poem, the Jrbmites are the 
Catholics, am? the LevUes the disseiitiug 
clergy. 

“ Sih-mMliiijr ilinc'4 did oqunl fully mil, 
boUt vlnji; ur ItHtoviiiR Hit. 

Tlie KfryiHicin rites ilie .liUmsli't'Si) iinbnirra 
"When gods werertvommiuiilpil by tlu'ir litHtc.*' 
rTraiisuhntAutiiiiiun 1 

Dryden : Abyafum and Actntaphvl, Psi't I. IIMJS. 


Jedwood Justice. Putting an ob- 
noxious person to death first, and trying 
him afterwards. This sort ni justice was 
dc.alt to moss-troopers. Same as 7a/- 
huryli jHstirey Je/fdf^'tjutdue. We have 
also “‘Oiipar justice” and ‘‘Abingdon 
law.” Of the last we are told that 
Major-fTcncral Brown, iu the Common- 
w'calth, hanged a mnu first and tried 
him af terw'ardfl. 

“JiMlwoud jiiBlire-hanflr in li-istf* and try at 
!i*iHurc.'‘— .Vesutf ; Fair Maid of Perth^ rlmj*. xxxii. 

Jchen'nam. The Gehenna or Inferno 
of the Arabs. It consists of scve^i stages, 
one below the other. The first is allotted 
to atheists; the secoAd to Manicheaus 
(//.r.) ; the third to the Brahmins of 
India ; the fourth to the .Tews; the fifth 
to t'hristiaus ; the sixth to the Magmiis 
or Ghebbrs of Persia : and the seventh 
to hypocrites. [The Koran.) ■ 

Johovls'tle. {See Fiohistic.) 

Jehu. A cfinchman, especially one 
who drives fft a rattling pace. • 

“Tito w.ncb»mi» luld.sfijmur TbciMiAinK 

lik<* tSit» fitly intf fit .bliii tin* »un .)f , 

ftH lio diivorh fiiii.nsflj -2 Kinff'. ix.i(«>. 

Jejune ('2syl.). jnuue 7torratnr. 

A dry, todioiis mic. (Lutin, pyu nun, 
dry, spirillows.; 

•‘Till fiiiM* iiH If uiiwt muuriifiill.y jr-jniio, 

C.iMs fi-i ilic kiiul uf n nitip." 

,'ii<f /If I ■? bn »if nt, 711 

Jekyll. Jh\ Jthud and }fr. Jlyde. 
The two phases of one man, “th^law 
of his members vvarriltg against tlic law 
of his mind.” Jckyll is the* “ would do 
good,” Hyde is “the evil tliat is present.” 
(.SVi'/v ustm : Dr. Jelyll and Mr. Hyde.) 

Jelly Pardons. When Thomas 
Cromwell was ?i clerk iu the English 
f.'u tory at Antw ei-j), two of his feilow- 
countrjmen from Boston (Lincoliisliire) 
consiil^d with him as to the best means 
of getting the pardons renewed for the 
repair of Bo.s1«>n harbour. Cromwell, 
know'ing tlftit Po^io Julius was very fond 
of dainties, provided for Jnm some ex- 
quisite jelly, and told his nolincss thtit 
only royalty ever ate it iu England. •Xhg 
Pope was so jdeased wiyi the dclical^ 
that he signed the pardons, on condition 
of having the recipe of the Jolly. 

Jellyby (.Vr^f.). A philanthropist 
wlio would s^nd and be spent to help 
the poor fan-makers and flower-girls of 
Boniohoolah Gho, but would bundle into 
the street a poor beggar dying of star- 
vation on licr own doomtepr {Dickens : 
Bleak House.) • 

Jemmlo Duffik {See Jamie Duffs.) 



Jemtny. 
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Jemmy, a name found in engravings 
of tho eighteenth century, wfis James 
Worsdale, tho painter and dramatic 
writer (died 1767;. 

A housebreaker’s ^rowbar. A vantint 
of Jimmy, Jenny, Jinnio. and a diminu- 
tive of eii-gine. * Similarly a “ jipiuniiig. 
jinnie ” is a small engine for spinning, 
llicse crowbars generally take to pieces 
that they may be slipped into the pocket. 

Jemmy. The head of a slaughtered 
sheep. There are “boiled jemmies,” 
“baaed jemmies,” atid “sanguinary 
jemmieg” (raw slieep’s heads). The 
tradition is that Janies IV. of Scotland 
breakfasted on a sheep’s hcail just before 
the battle of Flodden Field (Seji. 9, lol.'i). 

Mr. iimny pleasant wiiticmnis on 

a oaut naiiio fdr aliecp't» hca4l^<, ami alan 
Z4»r an iug4'ui4iut» imploiiicnt nuich hia 

te»iion."’-iMcken6 : 01 mr 2'wUt. 

Jemmy. A great- coat. So called 
from the Scotch cloth called jemmy. 

Jemmy. Spruce, fine. A diminutive 
of ^riice or smart (Anglo-Saxon 
getnrl), Gimcrack means an ornamental 
toy, a iji’ctty ornament of no solidity. 
{^e h'hwy Jemmy Jessamy.) 

Jemmy Dawson was one of the 

Manchester rebels, who was banged, 
drawn, and q^iiartered on Kenniiigton 
Common, Surrey, July 30tb, 1740. A 
lady of gentle mood wjis iu love wdtb the 
gallant young rebel, atid died of a broken 
heart on the day of his execution. 
{Periy» jReuqmfty^GTiQiK 2, book iii. 20.) 

Sheiistoiic has a ballad on it. Iwjgiuning, 
“ Come, listen to my mouniful talc.” 

Jemmy Jessamy (J). A Jnek-a- 
dandy ; a lady's fondling, “ sweet as 
suga^- candy.”' 

Jenklnson { Ephraim). A swindling 
rascal, win* makes a tool of Dr. Prim- 
rose. {Ooldsmith : Vkar of Waiejidd.) 

* Jennet. A small Spasish horse. 

Jenny. The spinning jAiny means 
the little sjiiigpiug engine. The wc r:l is 
a corrux»t di^ftinutive, ’glide. It is an 
to derive the warn'd from the in- 
ventor’s wife sor daughter, seeing liis 
wife’s naire was EliiuilH^tb, and he bad 
no daughter. 

Jenny rOuvrlhre. A generic name 
for a hard-working, pf>or, but contentcil 
needlewoman. Ihe name was devised 
by £mi1c Baratcau, and rendered popu- 
lar by his song so called, 

“ Kr)ten4ie2-v4iUH tin otspau ftunilicr ? 

9 (/'*(;sc le rimiitf'ur 4le .Jenny I'Oti vCifrc. 

Au c(£ur content, eontenc de i»eu 
Et le isnirrai t Stre ri cbo, et prelere 
Ce qul vleut de Pieu/* (1S47.) 


Jerjeho 


jfanny V 

^i^brcust. 




Wren, the sweethcart/f llobiii 


“ Uolfin pr 4 nnisoil Jenny, if hIic \\ 4 Mil 4 l lie Iiih 
A\ ife, slu- sluniUl ’fctMl 4iii 4'lierry-pie find dnuk 
curmnl-wine ’ ; fiinl lie nays 

• J'll 4Vv-4a >'4111 likea pjildflncli, 

Oi :iny iH'iWf.ek gay ; 

B4i, 4;lenie«t J4‘n, if you’ll he nilms, 
l.et iisapiHiiut the day.' 


JciniU rt’plns: - 

‘riii'n->-pie in lerv ni4*e. 

And ao m i'lirnint wine ; 

Bill J iiiust wear my plain limwn f,'>>\vn, 
And iiei er t,'o too line.' " 


JeofAil, i.r. J’alfalUl {Impsansam : 
I have failed), an oinisNinn or over.dglit 
in a law proceeding. 'I'hcre arc several 
statutes of Jeofail for the remedy of Hlip.s 
or inistakoR. 


Jeop’ardy (3 syl. J . Haza rd, danger. 
Tyrwhitt says it is tiie French jrn parti, 
and Froissart uses the phrase, “ *St nous 
trs ropimtt a jen parti'" (vol. i. o. 231). 
Jou parti is a game whore the chaiu'cs 
are exactly balanced, houce a critical 
state. 

Jereed. A javelin with wliiiA llic 
Easterns exercise. (Turkish and Arabic.) 

Jeroml'ad (1 syl.). A pitiful tale, 
a talc of woo to produce conipiission ; so 
called from tlio “ Lamentations” of riie 
prophet Jeremiah. 

Jeremiah, derived from “('ucuiu- 
bor.” The joke is this : King Jeremiah 
— Jerf'dcing, contracted in Jn" -Icin', i»r 
ghcr-kin, and gherkin is a young 
cucumber. 

7'hr Jh'ithh Jnrmiah. Gibbon so 
calls Gikla% author of l.amvntalnms 
over the Jitutrnrtica of Jiritain (ollJ- 
.>70). 

Jeremy Piddler. An ad<>])t at rais- 
ing inoiuy on false ))rct.f‘iiccs. From 
Kenny's farce culled JiaiMWj the Wind. 

Jeremy Twitcher. A ennning, 
treacherous highwayman, in (biy’.s 
Jiefjijar'' H Oinra. Lord Sandwich,* a 
meiiilHjr of ^lie Now Kit Kat Club, was 
so »^‘alled in l^O.). 

Jer'loho. donr to .Jericho, ^No one 
knows where. uTlie manor or Black- 
more, near Clielmsfor«i, was called 
Jericho, and was oi.*^ of the lionsi^s of 
nleasuro of Henry VIIL AVheu this 
lascivious jiriiicc had a mind to ho lost 
in the cmbracf-s of liis courtesans, tho 
cant ]>hrase among his courtiers was 
“He is gone to Jeriolio*.” Hence, a 
place of concealment. 

Oo to Jericho u ith you, I wish he 
hml been at Jericho. A eiipheiiiistic turn 
of phrase for “ Go and hang yourself,” 
or somothing more offensive still. This 



Jerked 
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Jerusalem Pony 



*' Anil the \i\nK wild, Tarry at Jericho until your 
hearila l>e Krown." 

I U'ifih t/on were at Jericho, ADywhcre 
out of my way. (ilirv above,) 

Jerked [beef], a corruption of the 
Peruvian word rharqni^ meat cut into 
Bfrips and dried in the Him to preserve it. 
(See Maynr Jteid^n noveU.) 

Jerkin. A short coat or jacket ; a 
close waiHtcoat. 

" Mi-ificm UniMHiiot Ihi-iimy jcrkiii? Nnwlsillie 
jcrkiii under the liue.’’— .SVuiArwpcurij ; The Tcinpeut, 
11 . 1 . 

Jeroboam of Rum or Claret (yf). 
Eipfht bottles ; but of whisky three pints. 
I*robably a perversion of “ joram.” 
(>S^Y.- Tappit-uen andKEiiOBOAM.) 

“Smiuc ‘jonilioanis’ of very old rum went at 
SAt:. eiicli ; Hcvernl ‘ tapiut-heus, of niiii fetched 
sta ; *iiiil juuiio •jua^fnmiiH,’ 17 h. eo-ch/'-- Truth, 
mat .Mtrrli, Ihm7. 

A magnum = 2 quart bottles; atap- 
pithfii = 2 magnums ; a jerolioam = 2 
ttippit-lieiis ; and a reholioam in 2 jero- 
lioauis or IG quart bottles. 

Jerome (»SV.). (Tcnerallv repreacuted 
as an a^ed man in a oardiuars dross, 
writiufc or studying, witli a lion Roated 
beside him. Tlio tH^st painting of this 
fiiint is The ('mnmuuion of fit, Jerome^ 
by Doinenicbi'no, in the Vatitian. It 
is placed opposite llapluutVs Trann^ 
Jifinratmi, 

Jeron'imo. Tlio chief oliariicter in 
the Spanish Trarfedif by Thomas Kyd. 
On finding his application to the 
king ill-timed, ho says to himself, “ Go 
by, Jeronimo,” which tickled the fancy 
of the ciudicncc so that it became for a 
time the current -utreet jest. 

Jerry-built, nnanbBtnntial, A “ jerry- 
builder” is a speculative builder who 
runs up cheap, unsub.staiitial housc.s 
using materials of the commonest kind. 
{See JtTBY Mast.) ^ 

Jerry-shop, or a Tom aad Jerry 
Shop. A low-clafs beer-house. Probably 
the ToifPand ,/Rtv was a public- house 
sign when Pierce Egan’f L\fe i/i London 
Wfis popular. 

Jerry Snoak.< A hciqieokcd hus- 
band, from a colcbiided character in 
Foote’s farce of the Maifor of Oarratt, 
Jerryumnder. (^Vc^GsRETkANDEn.) 

Jersey is Cmsar’a-ey — i.e, O.'esar’s 
island, so called in honour of Julius 
Ctesar. 

Jeru'saleui, in Drydeu^s satire 
Absalom and Aehitophei, means Loudon. 
<Part i. verse 80, etc.) 


Jerusalem Artichoke. A corrup- 
tion of (Hrasole articioceo. Qirasole is 
the Buntlourer, which this vegetable re- 
sembles l)oth in leaf and stem. 

Jerusalem CluAnber. The Chap- 
ter-house of W estminster Abbey. Henxr 
IV. died there, March 20, 1413. 

“ It hath 1»e<*n projihnf.i»*d tu im* many year*. 

1 riliould not ok- hill in Ji*rnw»k*in.” 

Shnkegpeate : ’J llinrn fW, iv 5. 

V Pope Silvester II. was told the 
same thing, and Im died as he wa.s saying 
mass in a chur^ ho called. {Bacon: 
Tmeuhm.) ’* 

Tlie Lower House, of Convocation 
now meets in the Jerusalem Chamber. 
Tl»e Upper House meets at Mr. Hodg- 
son’s, in Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 

Jerusalem Delivered. An epic in 
twenty books, by Torquato Tasso (1544- 
1595). 

llie cnis.'ulers, encamped on the plains 
of Torto'sa, chose Godfrey for their 
chief, and Atn inline, King of Jerusalem, 
made prepamtions of defence. The 
ov<»rtnres of Argantes to (lodfi^y Injing 
declined, he declared war in the name of 
the king of Eg>’pt. The Christian army 
having reached Jerusalem, the king of 
Damascus sent Armi'tLa to beguile the 
Christians ; she told an artful tale by 
wlucb “jbe drew off sevedil of the most 
pniHHuut. It was found that Jerusalem 
could never lie taken without the aid of 
Uinaldo ; but Kinah]^ had withdrawn 
from the niiny, because Godfrey had 
cited him to auswer for the death of 
Gimando, slain in a duel. Godfrey, 
being infomied that the hero was dally- 
ing \nth Amii'da in the ciiclianted is- 
land, sent to invite him luick t-^ tho 
army ; he returned, and Jenisilem was 
taken in a night attack. As for Ar- 
mi'da, lifter setting fire to her palace, 
she fled into Egypt, and offered to 
marry any kntght' who slew Iliiiald ; 
but when sRe found the Christian army 
was Hucceasful she^fled f|jpm the field. 
The love of Kinaldo returned : he pur- 
sued her Olid she relented. The 
concludes with ttie tiiumfdiant entry m 
the Christian army into tho Holy City, 
and their devotions at tho tomb of the 
Redeemer. The two chief epistKlea are 
the loves of Olindo (y .v.) and ^phro’uia, 
and of Tancred (y.r.) and Corinda. 

Jeruialem Pony. A needy clergy- 
man or minister, who renders temporary 
aid to Ills brother ministers for hire; 
so called in humorsome discourtesy. 
The Jerusalem pony is a large species ol 
donkey. 



Jess 


Jew 


Jess (pi. /mf/f). A short strap of 
leatlipr tied about the legs of a hawk to 
hold it on tho fist. Hence a bond of 


affection, etc. 


“If I^rnvc hor baoranrd, 

■ were my dear Uesirt- 


Titoiiirli I line her jrS8(*i 
stnnurs, 

IM wJiitftlrt her off.** 

{^hitketiptafe : CM/ief/o, iii. S. 


Jessamy Bride is Maiy Homeck, 
with whom Oliver Ooldsniith fell in love 
in 1709, 


Jesse Tree. In Christian art, a vine 
tracing the genealogy hf Christ, called 
a “ rod ^iit of the stem of Jesse ” 
xi. 1). Jesse is generally represented in 
a recumbent position, and the vine is 
inarle to lise out of his loins. 


Jesse Window (A). A stained -ginas 
window representing Jesse reewohent, 
and a tree shooting from him containing 
the pedigree of Jesas. 

Jes'sioa. The Jew's daughter in the 
Merchant of TVwicc, hy Shakespeare. 

Jesters! (Sec Fools.) 

Jes'utt (3 syl.). When Ignatius de 
Loyola was asked what name he would 
give his oriler, he replied, “ We are a 
little battalion of Jesus;” so it was 
called the “Se>ciety of Jesus,” vulgar- 
ised into Jesuits. Tlie society was 
iiotsl for its ledhiing. political infiuence, 
and “pious frauds,” The order ”W.*ib 
driven from France in 1594, from 
England in 1604,yrom Venice in 1600, 
from Spain in lfu7, from Naples in 
1708 ; and in 1773 was supiirossed by 
Pope Clement XIV. ; but it revived 
again, and still exists. Tlie wrord is 
used liy controversialists to express one 
who lies like truth,” or palters with 
ns in a double sense, that “keeps the 
word of promise to our ear, and breaks 
it to our hope.” • 

Joans Paper. Paper, of very larjje 
size, chiefly used for engravings. Ori- 
ginally it was stamped with the initials 
I.H.S. ( 7 . ?’.).• 

Je t. So called from tho River Gages, 
iil^sia Minor, 4 >n the banks of which it 
was collected by the ancients. It was 
originally called gagatcHy corrupted into 
gagntyjet. 

Jot d'Ean (French). A spout or jet 
of water thrown up into the air, gener- 
ally from an artificial fountain. The 
great jet at Veraailles rises to a height 
of 100 feet; that at Chatsworth, the 
hilchest in existence, to 267 feet. (French, 
from the Latin jaetmy thrown ; jaexo^ to 
throw.) 


jyotsam or Jotson. Goods Ast into 
dre sea to ligliten a ship. (FTOiKhjjetcr. 
to east out.) {Str Flotsam and Lioan.) 

Jettator. One with an evil eye, who 
always brings ill-luck. Tho opposite 
of the Moscotte ( 7 . 1 '.), who with a “ good 
eye” alwriys hrings good fortune. 

llie opera callea La Maacotte, (1893, 
by Duree and Chivot.) 

Jettatura. Tlic evil-eye. 

“Tlieir jrlnni'P, if >011 mccr it, i«« tlir* irltatnra, 
or e\ U-eye."— J/rn. GankiU: An Acenm-d Itiwe. 

Jea dTIsprit (French). A witti- 
cism. 

Jen de Mot. A pun ; a play on 
some word or phrase. (French.) 

JennoBse Dor^e. The “ gilded 
youth ” of a nation ; that is, the rich 
and fashionable young unmarried meu. 

“ Thor»» were tliro*' «if tlio jennrttM durfe. .'irid, ««» 
Avii'li, wei'P i^retty vroll known to ilio IndUM wbo 
pnmicniKie the gninil riri'Ii'.’ —jT. Tcirel: Lady 
Delniar, ix. 

Jew. The Wandn'ing Jei(\ 

(1) SaidtoboKnATiTApn'iLOS, Pilate’s 
TOrter. When the officers were dragging 
.Tesus out of the hall, Kartaph'ilos struck 
Him with his fist in the back, saying, 
“ Go quicker, Man ; go quickci ! *’ 
Whereupon JcHUs replied, “1 indeed g«; 
quickly ; but thou sbalt tarry till } 
come again.” This man afterwanls 
became a Oliristian, and was bapti^(‘d 
under the name of Joseph. Every 109 
3'ears he falls into an ecstasy, out i>f 
w'hich he rises again at the age of 
thirty. 

The csrliPHr riorount of ihr “ W'luifleriii'j .Ii w’’ 
IM III the fhfoK of th^ Chronicle’! tif 111 f Afihnf of St 
AIImiik Tins iniflUioti was eoiuinnril hy Motiln-w 
Pai !'» Ill I’rjH I:i 1242 Philip Moii««kr8. iifterworns 
Bi^hiip of To'.rnay, wrote the Wnjmcd L hniuule. 

(2) > HASUF/IIUS, acohbh'T, wlio dragged 
Jesus trefore Pilate. As tlu* Man of 
Sorrows was going to Calvary, weighed 
dowTi with Jlis cross, Ho stayed to rest 
on a .stone n(‘ar tho man’s door, wlien 
Ahasucrus mi^hed Him away, saying, 
“Away with you; here you shall not 
rest.” The gentle Jesus replied, “ I 
tnily go away, and go truest ; Bit thou 
shalt walk, and ftover rest till I come.” 

ThU iH the jrivon hy P.iiil vini Hit7cn, 

Dishop of 8(‘lileswiv t l.>i . ). (See fircce : Memoirs 
of Pont von Kilisen (174 0. 

(3) In German legend, the “Wander- 
ing Jew” is a.esociatcd with John 
Buttamus, seen at Autworj) in the 
thirteenth (jentury ; agaiif, in the fif- 
teenth ; and^ again, in the sixteenth 
century. His last ap|)eaiauce was in 
17iH, at Brussels. 

LfMinanl DohliuA, of Ntirnheru:, in )ii<» Praris 
AMtimlie (UHU), says that AhaauQrus l8 some- 
times called Buttadieus. 



Jib 


JewiS'Byo <>8l 


(i) Frvhch call “The 
Jew ’’I saac Lakf/dion or Laquedw. 
Qlittcnmcht : Limrfatio in Johannemy 
XXI. ly.) 

(J) l)i\ Croly, in his novel, calls 
the “ Wandering Jew ” Salathiel ben 
Sabi, who (he saya^ apjieared towards 
the close of tlio' sixteenth century at 
Venice. 

V The legend of the Wild Tluuts- 
maij, called hy Shakest^re “ Heme, 
tlio Iluiitor,” and by Fatlier Mathieu 

St. Hubert,” is said to bo a Jew who 
would iir>t buiTer Jesus to drink from a 
horse-trough, but pointed out to Him 
some Avater in a hoof-print, and iMule 
Him go tliere and <lrink. (Kuhn von 
iSt hicarz: Mould, tSuyen, 499.) 

Jew’B-eye. /rorfA a Jew* s~ eye, Ac- 
couli ng to fable, tliis expression arose 
from the custom of torturing Jews to 
e.xtort monoy from them. The ex- 
T)cdicnt of King John is well known : 
Ho demanded 10,000 marks of a rich 
J(jw of llristol; the Hebrew ro8ist<3<l 
the atrocious exaction, but the tyrant 
f>rderfHl him to be brought before him, 
and that one of hia teeth should be 
tuggMl out every day till the money 
was torthcomiiig. Thi.s Aveut on for 
^cven days, when the sxifferer gave in, 
and John jestingly observed, “A Jew’s 
eye may be a quick ransom, biit Jew’s 
teeth give the richer harvest” 

Launcclot, in the }ferehaut of J't'nict'y 
ii. puns u|)Ou this phrase when he says 
to Jc>sica: - 

“ TIkmv will ri ( hn.-*li*in by 
Will l>r wtirih li 

Jow’s-harp, c.alled by Bacfui ./cw- 
trompey by B<‘aumont and Fletcher, 
jrtv-fn(fnpy by Hakluyt, 

The best playei-a on this instrument 
have been Koch, a Prus«iaii soldier under 
Frederick the (treat : Kuucrt, Amstoin, 
and some others. 

Jew's Myrtle* So called from the 
popular notion that it foniied the crown 
of tho^is pla^d by the Joavs on the 
Saviour’s head. ^ 

Jews, in Hrydcii’s satire of Ahsulom 
ami AchUoplu’ly those English Avho were 
loyal to Charles 11., called David. 

"Tlh' a liea«lstn)iib', mo«xly, niurninring 
race, 

OnU’H wImiii, (IHiaucbcd wiili 

CSIHC, • 

No king iNnild govern, nor no givl couI*! pteanc." 

Ihire i. verstfs 

Jews burn with tails, (See liiUioiN.) 

Jews* Sabbatb* In the Munas^eon 
de MehUy ii. pp, 13^1, 137, we read tliat a 
Jew at Tewkesbury fell into a cesspool. 


and Richard, Earl of Gloucester, passing 
by, offered to pull him out, but the Jcav 
refused, saying— 

“ ncrtfra c »I<j ; 

Do j»reri;or^nn/^’ro nolo. * 

Next day, as the Earl was passing again, 
the Jew cried to him for help, when 
Gloucester replied— 

** ftahhata nostro quldcin, 

Holomou, cclehrahis loulcm.” 

The Rolls Series. 

Jowels ill heraldry. 

The topaz represents “or” (yohl)yOt 
th^lanet Sol, ^ 

The pearl or crystal represents “ar- 
gent ” (stlver)y or the planet Luna. 

The ruby represeuts “ gules” (mQ, or 
the planet Mors. 

The sapphire represents “ i^ure ” 
(blife)y or tne planet Jupiter. 

The diamond represeuts “ sable ” 
(black) y or the planet Saturn. 

The emerald represents “ vert 
(green) y or the planet Venus. 

The amethyst repre.sf,‘nt3 “purimro” 
{purple) y or the planet Mcrciffy. 

Jewels for the montils. Each mouth 
is supposed to be under the*iuflueiico 
of Rome precious stone -- 

January : Garnet. l^omUnicy, 

February: Amethyst. Sntceritg, 

jVItirch. Bloodstone, Courage. 

April: Diamond. Innocenct. 

May : Emerald. Success in lore. 

J lino : Agate. Health and Umg hfe . 

July: Cunieliaii. Coulcut. 

August: Sardonyx! Conjugal UdA tty. 

September: Chrysolite. Antidote to 
madmt!^^. 

Oetoliov : Opal. Rope. 

November; Topaz. Fidelity. 

December ; Turquoise. Fruspe^tty, 

Jewels fi)r sioxs of tlio zodiac— 
Aries: Ruby. 

• Taurus: Toj»az. 

Gemini : (’’arbuncle. 

Quiccr: Emerald. 

Leo: Si^hiTO. 

Virgo: Lmimoiidi 
Libia: Jacinth. 

Scorjiio : Agate. * 

Sagittarius : Aiftcthyst 
Capricorn us: Beryl. 

Aquarius : Onyx. 

Hsces: Jasper. 

Jes'ebeL A painted Jezebel. A 
Haunting AA'^oman of bold spirit, but loose 
morals ; so culled from Qixoon Jezebel, 
the wife of Ahab. 

Jib. A triangular sail borne in freut 
I of the foi'emast. It lias the bowsprit for 
a Ikise in small vessels, and the jib-boom 
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in larger ones, and exerts an important 
effect, when the wind is abeam, in throw- 
ing the ship's head to leeward. 

Jib. The uiidor-lip. A sailor’s ex- 
pression ; the underyip indicating the 
temper, as the jib indicates the character 
of a ship. 

Thv cut of his jib, A sailor’s phrase, 
meaning the expression of a person’s 
face. Sailors recognise vessels at sea by 
the cut of the jibs. 

To hang the jib. The jib means the 
lower lip. To hang tha lower lip is to 
look ill-tempered, or annoyed. 

Jib ( To). To start aside ; a jibbing 
horse ” is one that is easily startled. It 
is a sea term, to jib being to shift the 
l)oomsail from one side of the mast to 
the other. ^ 

Jib-boom. An extension of the 
bo^'sprit by the addition of a spar pro- 
jecting beyond it. Sometimes the boom 
18 further extended by another spar 
called jib-boom, • 

Jib-door. A door flush with the 
outside wmll. and intended to be con- 
cealed ; fomiiug thus part of the jib or 
face of the house. {Hee ahoocy line 8.) 

Jib-atay {A), The stay on which a 
jib is set. 

Jib Topfl»il1[il). A light sail flying 
from the extreme forward end of the 
flying-jib boom, and set about half-way 
Itotweeu the mast and the boom. 

Jifly. In a jiffg. In a minute ; in a 
brace of shakes : ' before you can say 
“ Jack Robinson.'’ (French, vlf tuff.) 

Jig. from gigue, A short piece of | 
music ipuch in vogue in olden times, of 
a very lively character, either six- eight 
* or twelve-eight time, and used for ilancc- 
tuuos. It consists of two parts, each of 
gight bars. Also a comic song. 

“You jiy, lou .’inittle, snUjofl! liap."— ,S7t<*fce- 
apeare : J/amlet, in. 1. * 

Jilt (To), ntMer Basket.) To 
give the basket, 

Wm Crow. Brought out at the 
Adelphi in 183G.* The chanxeter of Jirn 
Crow played by T. D. Bice, as the ori- 
ginal of the nigger minstrels’’ since 
so popular. A renegade or turncoat is 
c^eu a Jim Crow, fiom the burden of 
the song, Wheel about and turn about. 

Jingo. Jig Jingo or Jig the Living 
Jin^o* Basque ** Jainko,” the Supreme 
Beiim. lu corroboration of this deriva- 
tion it may be stated that Bdward I. 
had Basque mountaineers conveyed to 


Euf^iid to take mrt in the conquest of 
and the Flantogenets h%d the 
Ba^ue provinces in possession. The 
word w'os certainly used as a jurou long 
before the Crimean War. 

“ Hey, .lingft ! Whai tbc de'll's tlienmtter ? 

Do meriunidti swim In Durtfont water ? " 

: Aettron (or The Orit/ifial Horn Fair) 

V Dr. Morrirt.in hi8 Hietorie Oittlmeit (p. I'in 

fta>8 It U Bt. (fln^nlph.nnd Priifeiutor Skeiit {Suten 

and Queries, AugiiRt s.'itli, IHM, it. llt») is of the 
Ainie opinion. AcLMrdiniir to The Tiuten, J tine 
1 h 77, It. «, col. 1), it 18 llip IVrMian jrinf/»wur. sind 
the jur<>n“Dv St. Jingo ” 19 tibout e«iii;il to’^Jly 
Mari«.*' But the word had originally no Conner- 
tloiiwlth oiir jiniioigm. It was common enoimli 
in the early (tartof tlioninrtreiitli rerilury (jiiory. 
A corruption of Jcsiia, Son of Clod, tlius, 

Jingoes (The). The war party in 
1877. They were Buasophobists, wlio 
felt convinced that the Czar intended to 
take possession of Constantinople, which 
would give him command of the Black 
Sea, and might endanger our Indian 
possessions. This has nothing to ilo 
with the word “jingo” used by Dean 
Swift; but was wholly connected with 
the music-hall soug mentioned in the 
next article. 

Jingoism. Tlie British -war brag- 

S adocio ; called ("hntmnism in French : 

firead-eagleism in the United States of 
North America. During the Russo- 
Turkish War in 1877-1878 England was 
on the iioint of interfering, and at the, 
music-halls n song liecame popular con- 
taiuiug the following refrain : — 

“ W’o dnii’t l^ant to lltflit ; hut, hy J'UKO. if we do, 
Wu'vr Kut the Mliips, we'\o itnt thoiiieii.and 
the money too." 

Jinn. A sort of fairies in Arabian 
mjtliology, the offspring of fire. They 
propagate their species like liuniau 
beings, and are govcruetl by a race of 
kings named Suleyman, one of whom 
“built the pyramids.” Their chief 
abode is the mountniu KAf, and they 
appear to men under the forms of stu’- 
peuts, dogs, cats, monsters, or even 
human beings, and become irivi.siblo at 
pleasure. Tl^ evil jiiiu arc hidcoiislv 
ugly, but the good are exuiiisitely beau- 
tiful. According to fable, they were 
created from fire twq t^ousan# years 
before Adam wae made of earth. Tho 
singular of jiuu is jinnee. (See Faiby. ) 
Jin'nistan. The country of tho 
Jinn, or Faiy Land, the ciiief province 
of which is The Country of Deity ht^ and 
the capital The City of Jewels, 

Jo'aellim (St.), The father of tho 
Virgin Mary. Generally represented as 
an old man carrying in a basket two 
tui^e-doves, in allusion tti the offering 
made for the purification of his daughter. 
His wife was St. Anne, or St. Anna. 



Joan {Pope). A Rupposed feoiale 
“pope ’* between Leo IV. and Benoit 
In. Sho iA yaid to have been born in 
En{v1and and educated at Cologne, pass- 
ing iiiidpr the name of Joannes Au'^iicus 
{Joh n of Kngland ) . Blonde!, a Calvinist, 
wrote a book in 1640 to prove that no 
such pei-son ever occupied the papiil 
chair ; but at least a hundred and fifty 
authora between the thirteenth and 
seventeenth centuries repeat the tale as 
ail historic fact, 'fho last jiersiin who 
critically examined the question was 
Dullinger, in 1808. (See nistioric Note 
Book, 701 -li, for autliorities pro and con.) 


Joan CromwoU. Joan Ct'omiveWa 
kk trhtn-stnf tub. A tub of kitchen jier- 
(piisilcs. Tlic filchings of servants sold 
fur “market i>ennies.” The Koyalists 
iis(‘d to call the Protoetor’s wife, whose 
name was Elizabeth, Joan Cromwell, and 
declared that she exchanged the kitchen- 
stuff of the palace for faillow caudles. 


Joan of Arc or Joanne la Pnoollo. 

M. ( Iciavo Delepien’o has published a 
pamphlet, ca,Uea Doutc HistorUim, to 
deny the tmdiikm that Joan of Arc was 
burnt at Houeu for sorcery. He cites a 
dociiiiiciit discovered by Father Viguier 
ill the scvcnteeiitli century, in the 
^inluvcM of Afetz, to prove that she 
became the wife of Sioiir de.s Anuoise, 
with whom she resided at Metz, and 
became the mother of a family. Viguier 
Kiibseqncntly found in the family muni- 
nif'nt-rhest the contract of marriage be- 
l\vc<*n ‘‘ Kobert ties Anuoise, knight, anti 
Joaiini^ D’Arcy, suruamed the Maid of 
Orleans ” In 1740 there were found in 
the archives nf the Maisoii de Ville 
(ttih'ans) records of several payments 
to certain mes-seugers fi-oin Joniitohcr 
brother Joliu, la-aring the dates 143^5, 
1430. There is also the entry of a pre- 
sputatitjii from the council of the city to 
the Maid, for her services at the siege 
(dated 113U). M. DelcpierK has brtmgiit 
forward a host of other documents to 
corroborate the wimo fact, and show that 
the talf of hernmrfynlom was invented 
to tlirow odium ou ^he EiigUsli. A 
sermon is preached annually m France 
towards the beatiticatiou of the Maid, 
wdu) w’ill eventually biH^omc the patron 
Bilint of that nation, and Shakespeare will 
prove a true prophet in the words— 

“ Xa lonDr(»r oi! St. IVniw will vre cry, 

Uut J*«Uk la riicclle Hliiill t»o Kraiice'fl ealut.'' 


Joannes Hagnstaldensis is John, 
Prior of Hexham, author of an old ^g- 
lish Cbromvh, and IJree of the Bisnops 
of Jlcjcham, in two books. 


Job {o long). The personification of 
poverty and patience. Patient as Job,'^ 
in allusion to the patriarch whose hu- 
toiy is given in tlie Bible. 

Poor as Job. Beferring to the patriarch 
when he was by Satan deprived of all 
his worldly possessions. 

1 am as lNK)r as Joh, my lord, hut not ho 
pjitioni."— .S’AaArMpearo; 2 UeHty /V , i. 2. 

Job's Comfbrter. One who pre- 
tends to B}nnpathise in your grief, but 
says that you brought it on yourself ; 
thus in reality ^diug weight to your 
sorrow, {^e aoote.) 

Job's wife. Some call her flalimat, 
daughter of Ephraim, son of Joseph; 
and others call her Makhir, daughter of 
Manassea {Me: Kor An xni., note.) 

She is also called by some Sltis ; and 
a tradition exists that Job, at the com- 
mand of God, struck the earth with his 
foot from the dunghill where he lay, 
and instantly there welled np a spring 
of wrater with which his wife washed 
his sores, »id they wrere n^culously 
healed. {Koran^ xxxvi. 41.) 

Job's Pound. Bridcw'cll ; prison. 

Job (o short) A job is a ]>iece oi 
chiiiico work; a pubuc work or office 
not for the public benefit, but for tlie 
profit of the per»^u employed ; a sudden 
blow' or “ dig *' into one. 

A bad job. An unsuccessful work; 
one that brings loss instead of profit ; a 
b^ fil>cculation. 

2'o do the job for oiA. To kill him. 

Job {o short). A ntinisfcrial job. 
Sheridan says: — “Wlienevcr any emolu- 
ment, profit, salary, or honour is con- 
ferred on any person not deserving it — 
tliat is a job*; if from private fnici^asUip, 
persouiil attachment, or any view’ except 
the interest of the public, anyone is 
npiKiiatcd to any public office . . . that 
is a job." ^ 

•‘No iH k'liAwn to Miwli, or hi>Hrr to I hud-, 

S.'ixc wlieiMlioy loHO a or a 

Pojtr ;^jL'»8a}f vn Crittcii^n. l. loj. 

Job hot (.i). A lot oit miscellaneous 
good.s to be sold a bargain. • 

Jobs. A printer’s phfaso to desig^e 
all kiii^ of work not included in the term 
“ book-w'ork." Tlie French call such 
work ourrage de ville. 

V Allied’totheIjatin,o/7[nRl ; Spanish, 
olt{ra ] ; Fi*ench, 0 Hv[ruge '^ ; the r occurs 
in the genitive case, op€r[}s\. 

Job {To). To strike. To give one a 
“ job in the ey# ’* is to give one a blow 
in the eye ; and to “ job one in the 
ribs” is to strike one in the ribs, to stab 
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ono in the rib«^. Job and probe seem to 
bo yery nearly allied. Halliwoll gives 
the word *‘stop/^ to poke or thrust, 
whi(?h is allied to stab. 

Joba'tion. A seohling; so called 
from the patriarch Job. 

Jolwtion .... iiicsuH a long, dreary homily, 
and has referenoe to the tedious rebukes inflictou 
on thf patriiucli Job by his too oldismist friends." 
-0. A. Sula: (AV/twa). Sei»f. «. 18S4. 

Jabber. One who does small jobs; 
ono who buys from mei*chauts to sell to 
retailers ; a middle-mim. A “ stock- 
jobber” is one who buys and sells 
ublic f libels, but is not a sworn stock- 
roker. 

Jobbing Carpenter. Ono who is 

ready to do odd jobs (piece-work) in bis 
own line. {See Jon.) 

Jooelin de Brakelon^ di Rt hns 

ffeatis Sanmtm, etc., published by the 
Camden Socie^. This record of the 
acts of Abbot &imsou of Edmondsburj' 
contains much coutemporc^y history, 
and gives a good account of English life 
and society Ixjtween 1173 and 1202. 

Jockey is a little Jack (boy). So in 
Scotch, “Ilka Jeaiiio has her Jockie.” 
(See Jack.) 

A a ftUo»cs^ Juehq/ and the hurd (man 
and master). {Scoti'h proverL) 

Jockey (7bf To deceive in trade; 
to cheat ; to indulge m sharp practice. 

Jockey of Norfolk. Sir John How- 
ard, a firm atlhereiiY of Kichard III. On 
the night before the battle of Boaworth 
he found in his tent the wuniing 
coupler: . 

** .1m( k'py of Niufolk bP lint too iKdd, 

For Dickon. th> nuisior, i8 botmht and a.'dd.'' 

Joe^^r a Joe Hiller. A stale joke ; 

• 80 called fr(»m the compilation of jokes 
under that nom de plnme, {See Mij^EB.) 

• Joey. A groat; so culled from Joseph 
Hume, M.P., who strdhglv recom- 
mended the coinage for the sake of 
paying short coli-farof, etc. ( Htnekim : 
Ilistonj uf theSih’er f^xnatje of Knffland,) 

"ITog. Joff aw(^if ; joff off; jog on. Get 
away ; be off ; keep moving. Shakespeare 
uses the word nhog in the same sense— 
as, “Will you shog off'r” [ITcnrtj T., 
ii. 1) ; and again in the flame play, 
“Shull we shog?” (ii. 3). Beaumont 
and Fletcher use the same e^presflion in 
The Cteowi/j— “ Come, prithee, let ufl 
hhog off?” and again, in l^asquill and 

• Kgtharine — “Thus it shogges” [goes}. 
In tto ^fortc Arthur weTmvo another 
variety— “He shokkes in sharpely” 


[rushes in]. The words seem to bo con- 
nefitcd witn the Dutch schoH en^ to jolt, 
aiul the Auglo-Saron Hcacmi^ to depart, 
to ileo. 

Joji on n little fnster, nn i heo, 

1*11 take a nan ami tlwn lip wi’ tiuv ■ 

JJ. hloyd: The Hare ami iht TorLutSP. 

To jog his memorg, or Oxve his memorif 
a jog. To remind one of something ap- 
IMirently forgotten. Jog is to shako or 
stir up. (Welsh, gogi^ to shake ; French, 
choqiier; omx shocks shake ^ etc.) 

Jog-trot. A slow but regular ])ncc. 

Joggle or Joggles. The pillory. Jainio- 
son flays, “They punish delinqut'iifH, 
making them stand in ^jogges,’ uh 
they call their pillories.” (Ino word 
is icAvt .* Latin, jugum ; French, joug ; 
Anglo-Saxon, geoc ; our jug^ a jail.) 

‘‘Staune am* wimll Anboclip dujv in jt* jociri-*.*' 
—Clen : JHafory of Dumbarton, 

John. A contraction of Johuntus 
(Joh’n). The French contract it differ- 
ently, Jean-^i.e. Jelian or Johann ; in 
Italian, Oiovanni. 

Vojm. 

JoifX I. died MTOtPliodly in jail. 

Joiiv IT, and Ilf. were nonfiititip^. 

Joiix IV. wasacensed of heresv. 

John' V., VI , VIT .Merenonenrirlea, 

Jolly VIII. was liiiiu’t-noiied by Lwiiibi rt, Diil.e 
ofSlMiln'io ; arafuiIwp^uiPiit K-rlod be wi*. di » 
mfeiimleattiro out of mockery, and u.is ai list 
IMusoned. 

Joirs IX. had Skukiuh TIT. for a n\ il Puim* 

Joiiy X, wn» overllirowu by (Jiii, l)uU‘ Tun. 
cany, and died in prison. 

Joiix XI.M'aa iinpris^oned wiili In? mother b\ 
Allienc.and died there. 

.Tony Xll. was deiwaed for saerileire, and wi'* 
at last aasas-sinated. 

Joiiy XIII. waa iinpriaonrd by his nobles iiinl 
deposed. 

.loHX XIV. wall depi>Rcd..‘Uid died iiiiiiriaoueii m 
the riiai ie of .-t. A .igelo. 

•fony XV. wa? a tioneurily. 

.John XVI. was driven from Home by I'l.'-- 
centiur 

John XVII. (antipope'l wa< expelled b.\ Oiiu 
111., and i»arl)f»ronsl> rreaieil bj Uivu'ory. 

John XV Ml. abdieaied. 

J.uix XIX. was deposed and expelled by 
Konrad, 

Joii.y XX was a nonenlii v. 

John XXL was rnmlied to death liy the fallind 
in of his imlare at Viterbo. 

John XXI f. wts elmrjyed with ber<*<y. 

joifX XXIIT. fled in disirnlw*, w'as arrested, and 
cast into prison for three years. 

Certainly a disastrous Wfet of Pepcs. 

John, A provtrbially unhappy name 
with royalty, insomuch that when John 
Stuart ascended the throne of Scotland 
he changed his name to liobert; hut 
misfortuno never deserted him, and 
after an evil reign he died overwhelmed 
with calamities and infirmity. John 
Baliol was the mere tool of Edward 1. ; 
John of Eniriond, a most disastrous 
reign. John 7. of hwice reigned only u 
few days ; John II., having lost the 
battle of I’oitieTs, died in captivity in 
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London : to France liis reipi was a 
titjsuo of evils. Jo/tti of Bohemia was 
slain at Crossy. John I. of Aragon wHs 
at ceaseless war witli liis subjects, by 
whom he was execrated ; John II. was 
at cefiaeless war with his son, Don Carlos. 
John I. of VomtaniinopU was poisoned 
by Basil, his eunuch; John IV. had his 
eyes put out; Joliu V. was emi^eror in 
name only, and was most unhappy; 
John VI., haras.sed with troubles, ab- 
dicated, and died in a monastery. 

V John 1. ff Sivedni W'as "unhappy 
ill liis expeditions, and died child- 
less; John 11. had his wdfe driven out 
of the kiiijj:doiii by his angry subjec ts. 
Jean AC/W.S rn/r or Burgundy engaged 
in the most hoiriblo massacres and wae 
murdered. John of Suabiay called the 
J*iti'nn(h% because* ho murdered his 
father Albert, after which he was a 
fugitive and a vagabond on the face of 
tlie earth, etc., etc. 

X.B. John of Portugal was a signal 
oxc'cptioii. 

[fan IV. of Utissla^ surnained the 
“'IVrriblo” (1529-1581). He murdered 
Avith his own hand his eldest son : 
Ivan V. (UiOG-lGOC) was dumb and 
nearly blind; Ivan VI. (1787-1762> was 
dethroned, imprisoned, and put to death. 
ISrr JaNK.) 

luiff/ John and the Abbot of Ctwftr^ 
bin I/. John, being jealous of* the state 
kept by the abbot, declared he should 
be jnit to death unless he answered three 
questions. The first question was, how 
much tlie king w'os worth; the second, 
how long it would take to ride round 
the worhl ; and the third, what the king 
w.i'! thiukiiig of. The king gave the 
abbot three weeks’ grace for his answers. 
A shopherd uiidi>rto(»k to answer the 
three questions, st3 with cruzier, mitro, 
i(»cliet, and cope, he presented himself 
brforo the king. “ Wliat am I worth:” 
asked John. “ Well,” was the reply, 
*• the Saviour w'as sold foi*thirty pence, 
find your majesty is a penny worse than 
1 le. ” The king laughed, and demanded 
what 1ft had towiy to the next question, 
and the man replied, If you rise with 
the suTi and ride with tlie sun, you wiU 
get round the world in a diy.” Again 
tho king was satisfieil, ana demanded 
that the respondent should tell him his 
thoughts. **Yoii think I am the abbot 
of Canterbury, but I am only a poor 
fihephei'd who am come to ask your 
majesty's pardon for him and me.” 
The king was so pleased with the 
that ho would have made the shepherd 
abbot of CunterbuVy ; but the mnn 


pleaded that he could neither write nor 
read, whereupon the king dismissed him, 
and gave him a pension of four nobles 
a week. (Percy .* Itetiquee^ sei’ies 2, bk. 
iii. 6.) 

MeaS'John or Maas-John. A priest. 

Brester John. The supiiosed Christiuu 
king and priest of a mediaeval kingdom 
in uie interior of Asia. Tliis Prester 
John was the Khan Ung who Avas de- 
feated and slain by Genghis Khau in 
1202, said to have been converted by 
the Ncstoriau Cjiiistians. He figures in 
Ariosto, and has furnished mateiials for 
a host of mediieval legends. ^ 

“ I will fetch yon a nf*w from the 

fanheffc incJi cf A^ia , ttrin^ you the lenf;tli of 
Prcslor John's font: lotrU }OU a hair oA the 
great Cham's hoard 

Skakenpean : Much A Jo about Xothino. ii. 1. 

The Jhree Johns— -mi alehouse picture 
in Little Park Street, Westminster, and 
in White Lion Street, Pentonville->is 
John Wilkea between the Tlev. John 
Home Tooke and Sir John Glynn (ser- 
jeant-at-law). {Rotten : llistorij of 
Sujubvardt). 

St. John the Ei'angchtit is represented 
writing bis gospel ; or bcaring^i cliahce, 
from which a scr^ieut issues, in ellusiou 
to his drivinf^ the poison from a cup 
jireseiitcd to him to drink. He is some- 
times repieseutcd iu a cauldron of boil- 
ing oil, ill allusion to jhe tradition pf 
his being plunged into such a cauldron 
bt^fore his bauislirnent to the i.-^le of 
Patmos. 

67. John. The uHial war-try* of tho 
English of the North in their encounter.’* 
with the Scotch. The pi'rsou referred 
to is St. John of Beverley, in York»liire, 
who died 721 . 


john-a-Dreams. A stupid, (^viuuy 
fellow, always in a brown study and half 
asleep. 

rot, L 

A dnfl and mmUly-u'prt liMl nipiiil, invaV, 

Jjiko- J(>liii-:i-ilrpnmB, iiiipivs'Dant i»f my ciuis-*, » 
And (AD any iiflihioK ' 

• A'/iulrt'jtpt’nrf : i/iiMiV', i: ?. 

jolm-a-Droyiiaa. A foolish cha- 
racter in WhetatoneV homos and 
Cassandra (1578). Being seized l^y in- 
fonners, ho stands dai^d, and suif^ 
himself to be quietly cheated out of his 
money. 


John-a-Kokes [or Noakas (1 syl.)]. 
A simpleton. 

“ John-a-Noki»s Avas drivina a cart tiiwnrd Troy- 
dim, and l»y rlu* way f<dl asleepe therein. Memo 
time a ptoml fcllo>( came by and at^ieaway h» two 
horses. [John] nwakeninfir and missing thein, 
flAid. * Either I am John-a-Nokea or I am not Jolin- 
a-Noki^a. If 1 am JohDdi-Noke», then I harelost 
two horses; and if 1 am not John-a-Nokes, men 
I have found a cart.* CVpIny .* H7t«, FUot and 
FancioQ (IsiO- 
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J<An Andenoiit my Jo. TlLis Bons, 
like “ Green Sleeves and Pudding Pies, * 

Moggy Lauder’* and some others, 
were invectives against the Catholic 
clergy about the time of the Heforina- 
tion. The first veise refers to their 
luxurious habits : — 

John Anilomn, my Jo, Him in n8 70 grno hyp. 

And 7je uU gut a Hheip’s lioid wuel liakou lu a 
pye ; 

Wful liaken in a pye, and tbc liaggis in a ivit. 

John Anderson, my Jo, cum in, and ze’s get 
that;' 

Another verse refers to the seven sarra- 
ments or “Seven bairns of Mother 
Church.^ 

Jobn Andley. Is John Andley 
there ^ Get done as soon os possible, 
for ihere are persons siifficieut for 
another audience. John Audloy was a 
noted showman and actor; w‘^cn his 
platform was full, he taught the ticket 
collector to poke his head behind the 
green curtain, and cry out : “Is John 
Audley there ? ” This was a signal to 
the actors^ draw their pieos to a close, 
and clear the bouse as qtiickly as pos> 
Bible. Audley taught this trick to 
Bichardsfiii. 

Jolm BnlL Tlie national nickname 
for an Englishman, represented as a 
bluff, kiudhearted, ball-headed farmer. 
The character is from a satire by Dr. 
Arbuthuut. Itf this satire the French- 
man is termed Lewis BahooHy the Dutch- 
man Nicholits Fro<jj etc. 

John Bull, A comedy hy George Col- 
man, Job Thornberry is the chief 
character. 

Jolm Ctainainan. Eitlier a Chinese 
or the Chinese as a people. 

Jol}ii Company. Colonel Harold 
Malet, in yotes and Queries^ August 6th, 
1892, p. 116, says that “John” is a 
perversion of “ Hoii.,” and John Com- 
gUany is the Hon. Company. No doubt 
Hon., like Hans, miw be tsqual to John, 
but probably John Company is allied to 
the familiar Jphn Bidl. The Coirpany 
was abolished in 1867, in consequence of 
ludian Mutiny. 

“ m oM limes ‘ J^ho Com puny ’ nmplo>ei1 four 
thoumnd men in Us warehouses. "—OM and A'ew 
London, ii. 1S3. 

John Doo. At one time used in law 
pleadings for an hypothetical plaintiff ; 
the supposititious defendant being * 'Rich- 
ard Roe,” These fictions are not now 
used. 

Jolm Pory is technically called Zeus 
fdtevy common in the Mediterranean Sea 
and round the south-western coasts of 


England. A corriiptiou of jaune adoree ~ 
the adorable or sacred yellow fish. 

» The only interest of this creature iii a 
work like the Dietionanj of Ihraae 
and Fable is the tradition that it wa-s 
the fish from w^hich St. Potor took the. 
stater. Hence it is called in French ic 
poimm de lit, Pierre y and in (jaaani, the 
golden or sacred cock, lueaniiig St. Peter’s 
cock. Like the haddock, it has a remark- 
able oval black spot on eai'.h side, said to 
be the finger-marks of St. IVtcr, wlicii Ikj 
held the fish to extract the coin. As 
neither the haddock iior dory can livo 
in fresh water, of course this tradition is 
only au idle tale. 

John Dory. A piratical French ca])- 
tain, conquered by Nicholl, a (Virnihh- 
man. 

“.lohii Diiry hiuight him an amhlirig uoir, 

To l*anfl f«ir ro 

Coibett: A Jt/unuff io Fniuce p l:a, 

John Long. To wait for John l.omfy 
the carrier. To wait a* long time ; to 
w’ait for John, who keci>8 us a long time. 

John Roberts {A). An enormous 
tankard holding cuougli drink for anv 
onlinary drinker to last through Saturday 
and Sunday. This moasnro was ii^tro- 
duced into Wales in 1S8(> to coni]miisate. 
topers for the Sunday clo.sing, and (la- 
rived its name from John ltohort<, M.P.J 
author of the Sunday (Closing Act. 
{Standard y March lltli,*liS8().) 

John Thomas, A generic name for 
a flunkey ; or footman with large calves 
and bushy whibkers. 

John Drum's Entertainment. 

Hauling a nwrj by his ears and thrusting 
him out by the shoulders. The allusion 
is to “drumming” a man out of tluj 
army. 7*hcre is a comedy so called, 
published 1601. 

'•When your lonUhip roca the bolroin <«r Ihk 
R iiccew in ’t . . . if you nivchmi noi: .John Dniin >4 
onUji'tainmeiit, your liicllumiur caniKit In- u*- 
AlVl^ WHl that Ends iSill, 

111. Ii. 

John In the Wad. A Will-o'- Wisp. 
A wad is a wisp, and Jdhn or .hick i.s a 
name for any imerior person unknown. 
{See Jack.) 

John of Bruges (1 syl.). John van 
Eyck, the Flemish painter ( 1 370- 1411). 

John o* Chroat, with his two brother^; 
Malcolm and Gavin, crime from Hol- 
land in the reign of James IV. of Scot- 
land, and imrchased the lands of Warso 
and Dunmsba^. In pfoerry^ of time 
thiir families uicreiiserl, and there came 
to be eight families of the same name. 
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They lived togetlier amicably, and met 
once a year in the orif^nal house ; but 
on one occasion a (question of precedency 
arose*, who was to ^ out first, and who 
was to take the head of the table. John 
o’ Groat promised them the next toe 
they came ho would contrive to satisfy 
thorn all. Accordingly he built an eight- 
sided room, with a door and window in 
each side, and placed a round oak table 
in the rwim. This building went ever 
after with the name of John o’ Groat’s 
llonse. The site of this house is the 
Bernbium of Ptolemy, in the vicinity of 
Duncausby Head. 

“ Hfrir, l!in»l o’l-AkPf} an«l lirit her Scots, 

Prnc MaMleiikirk to Jolmny Groat’s . . . 

A Hinautf yon Uikm* iiori's, 

And, faltli, bc'll prerit rt." 

Burns : Cuptatn flrnttr. 

John of Hexham. An English his- 
torical writer, twelfth century. 

John of Leyden (the prophet), be- 
ing about to marrv Bertha, met with 
throe Anabaptists w)io observed a strong 
likeness in him to a picture of David in 
Mun.'-tcr cathedral. They entered into 
conversation with him, and finding him 
apt for their puri» 08 e, induced him to 
join tlicir rolnjllion. The rebels took 
the city of Munster, and John was 
jjrowneu “ruler of Westphalia.’* His 
motluT met him in the street, and John 
disclaiinod all knowledge of her; but 
subspcpiontly visited her in prison, and 
obtaine<l lier forgiveness. When the 
emperor airivtid with his army, John’s 
Anabaptist friencls deserted him, and 
“ the prophet,’’ setting tire to the bau- 
quet-i*oom of his palace, pciished with 
his mother in the flames. {Afeyerbecr : 
Le Vrophetr [(rn opmi]), 

V His real name was John Dockhold. 

John the Almoner. Chrysostom 
w-as so called, beciiuse he bestowed so 
largo a ])ortion of his I’evcnucs on hos- 
pitals and other charities. ,(347-407.) 

John the Baptiet. Pati'on saint of 
missiouaricH. He was sent “ to prepare 
the way of the Lord.”^ 

In Christian art he is represented in a 
coat of sheepskins, in allusion to his life 
in the desert ; either holding a rude 
wooden cross, with a pennon bearing 
the words, AgniM J)ei^ or with 

a book on which a lamb is seated; or 
holding in bis right hand a lamb sur- 
rounded by a hal(\ md bearing a cross 
on the right foot. 

John Tomeon’e Mon, a heupecled 
husband ; one ordered here, and ordeted 


there, and ordered everywhere. Tame- 
son— spiritless, the slave even of a 
Tame-son. 

“ 'The in the wife \ ’ gaid OiuUllr. * D'ye 
think I am to i»p .lobti TamAon'a man, nti»l main- 
ipr»*d liv a woman a’ tbo dnyn o* my liff*?"— .S'ir 
W.Hcoit: Old xxxix. 

John with the Leaden Sword. 

The Duke of Bedford, who acted as re- 
gent for Henry VI. in France, was to 
called by Earl Douglas. 

Johnnies. Drirish bourgeois. Byron, 
Felsruary 23rd, 1824, writes to Murray 
his publisher resytecting an earthquake : 

“ If yon bad but won the Knf/tigh Jo^no^.wbo 
liad iiov'er out of a cockney w'orkmoii livforu 
. . . [running away . . . 3." 

Johnny Crapand. A Frenchman, 
so called by the English sailors in the 
long Xapoicon contest. The ancient 
Flemings used to call the French “ Cra- 
pand Frauchos.” In allusion to the toads 
borne originally in the arms of France. 

Johnnsr Haw. A Vetrdant Green : a 
newly-enlisted soldier ; an adult appren- 
tice in the slip- trade. • 

**Thd iroiml'^e irivrn to sbijKbniidinu' l)y the 
oontineurai war, indun'ii cmi*loyt*r» to uike rer- 
0 oii^ HR apnrpn|:b*o- Hho bad already imRm^d thrir 
majoriiy.TTbiH rbiSR <»f men-nni'rentivf'B, HCberallv 
fr»nii r.Mtiotr towrin, wert* called ‘Jotinny Kaw«' 
by tho fniicrnity," -C. Thomson: Autobto/jraphif, 
\K 73 . 

Johnson (/h*. Samuel) lived in Fleet 
Street— first in Fetter JLiuie, then in 
Boswell Court, then in Gough Sipiarc, 
then in the Inner Temple Lane for seven 
years, then in Johnson’s Court (No. 7) 
for ten years; and lAtly in Bolt Couit 
(No. 8). where he died eight years after. 
The coffee-house he most frcmieiitcd was 
the Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, and 
not that which has assumed the name 
of “ Dr. Johnson’s Coffee-hoube.’’ Tito 
church be frequented was St. Clbment 
Danes in the Strand. 

Johnstone. The crest of this family 
is a winged spin\ or spur heticeen iwo^ 
wingsy leatheird, with the motto, “Amw- 

f uatn nm jfard'tae,** When KingEdwanl 
. was meditating treachery in favotir of 
Balliol, Johnstone sent to Bruce (then 
in England) a spur with a featho^i* tol 
to it. Bruce took the •hint and 
and when ho became king conferred the 
crest on the Johnstone family. 

Johnstone’s Tippet (St.), A hnltcr. 
Join the Majority. ( Sm Majority. ) 

Joint. Tbe times are out of Joint. 
The times are disquiet and unruly. If 
the body is out of joint it cannot move 
easily, and so is it vrith the body cor- 
porate. 
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Jolly. A sailor's iiickuame for a 
maruiCf who, in his opinion, bears the 
same relation to a “ regular " as u jolly- 
boat or yawl does to a ship. (D^mish, 
jolte^ a yawl.) 

Jolly l>og (^1). oA hun vivaut. Here 

jolly ” means jovial. 

Jolly God {The). Bacchus. The 
Bible speaks of wine which “maketh 
glad the heart of man.’* Here “ jolly ’* 
means jovial. 

JoUy Good Fellow ( A ). A very social 
and populiu* pei*son. ^French, joH.) 

" All 'W^s ijiiiot at Kphesns l>er«>re Paul 
emit* t lifraer.”— Joftn Tmpp: Vmmeuttfrji (lUAb). 

‘^■'or a jolly .s'oml fellow [ihrec tiuu'sl. 

And Aliy all of im, 

With a liiPi u'Pi liil'i lioora ! " 

Jolly Green. Very simple : cosily 
imposed upon, from being without 
worldly wisaoui. * 

Jolly Roger {T7te). {See Rooeh.) 

JoUyboat. A small boat usually 
hoisted at the stem of a shm. (Danish, 
jolle; Dw^Khf jol ; Swedish, JwWi*, a yawl. 

Jonab and the 'Whale. Mr. 

Colbert/ Professor of Astronomy in 
Chicago, in a chapter on “ Star Group- 
ing.” tells us that the ivhale referred to 
is the star- group “ Cetus,” and that 
Jonah is the ^^Moon passing through it 
in three days ^d nights.” 

Jo'na^in Dr^-den's satire of Absalom 
and Achitophelj is meant for Sir William 
Jones, Attorney- (^neral, who conducted 
the prosecution of the Popish Plot (J uno 
2oth, 1674) ; not the gicat Orieutiil 
scholar, who lived 1746-1794. Tlie 
attorney-gtineral was called in the satire 
Jonas by a palpable pun. 

“ Nf)! kull-farcil Jonas, wlio could statutes <lr»w 

To itTo;in rebelluiii and rnakp tn*as<ui law.’* 
Ifiydcn : Absaloin and AchitopUrJ. pju't i. .SJt^.Wl. 

Jonathan. Brother Jonathan. In the 
revolutionary war, Washington, being 
•in gretit want of supplies* for the anny, 
and having unbounded confidence m 
bis friend, Jonathan Trumbull, govt^mor 
of CounecticuT, said, “We must consult 
brother Jonathan.” Brother Jonathan 
'^as consulted aOii all occasions by the 
American liberator, and the phrase be- 
coming popular was accepted as the na- 
tional name of the Americans as a i>eople. 

Jonathan and David. In I Sam. 
xviii. 4 we read that Jonathan (the 
king’s son) “ stripped himself of his robe 
and gave it to David, with his sword, 
bow, and girdle.” This was a mark of 
ho*:iour, a.s princes and sovereigns now- 
adays strip themselves of a chain or 


tk 

a ring, which they give to one they 
delight to honour. In lolO tlie Sultau 
desirous of showing honour to 
an imiuim of Constantinople, threw his 
royal robe over liim. 

Jonathan's. Anotodcoifec-hoiiBeiu 
Change Alley, dcscTibed in the Taller os 
the general mart of stock* jobbeis. 

V What is now called the Stock Ex- 
change was called Jonathan's. 

“ Yesterday the brokers and «l Ium « . . chuio i o 

a rCHolurioii tiint [the now l<ml«Uiitrl inshvol of 
fieini? ealleil ‘New .lonntbau’s,’ »>hould be i ailed 
‘The Siook ExebauKu’ .... Tlie hrukeris tlieu 
ciillocted sixiieni-e ench.and clirisleiied llie Immiho 
wnh punch."— Kewsiiai'cr iniragmidi (.Inly l.**, 
ir7.U 

Jonathan's Arrows. They wi'ro 
shot to give w*onmig, and not to hurt. 
(1 Sam. XX. 36.) 

**lf the liiisliand would ivproie Ium wife, ic 
sliould be in such n uiood its if ho dbl < Indo luni- 
sHf : and his words, like .louallutu's mruMs, 
KhtMild bo shot, not to hurt, but imlv tn 
warninif.”- Zo Panu: The Bouse hi tin Chiinh- 
yardt oliap. xclx. 

Jonc (French). A wedding-ring : so 
called liccaiise those who were mniTicd 
by compulsion at Ste. Marine wore rings 
oi jonc or straw. 

"CVsf. duuA I’l'iKliHO do Sto. Mailiir ipie rmi 
innn’e oeuK uii« Ton coudanine s’l'puusn- \ii- 
ruMiucnu'nt «m ir'g uiariait. a^e(' un imut,''u 'b* 
Inline; obilr-ro j'onr marquer an man qm» li 
vcitu lie ccUe qiril fcpoiisalt i*laii bleu ftnqilc 9' 
- Diihnii*\ 

Jones. Btre stir le Jones (to he on 
tlie straw)*— in prison. 

“ PlaiiO^zuux liiinius \ow luroiiQ 
l»a piiour Jus bHuiis ei tu-ft ilurs 
Er uu'ifli d'rgtrc Bur lop ji'iu /. 

Kinmaiii h«'z en ndfre et izrii-* ninit» " 
Vittuii ! Jiirur-i I't Johehn,}i.i,Ui\ih 1 

Jordan Passed. Deatli over. 
Jordan is the Styx of Christian inylh- 
ology, hccttii.se it wa.s the river which 
separated the ivildcnicss [of tliis woild] 
from tt.^i promised land. 

“ If ^ At ill bold I bi6fd.v to Him, 

What hath Hont IjihI ? 

Sorrow vamiuislu'd, Iftbour oudfd, 

Jonkin paS'iiMi,” 

John Mason Neale, D.D. C^itepheu thv iUthn4ti ) 

Jordelo<f (3 rvI*)* Notice given to 
passengers when dirty water was thrown 
from chamber windows ^nto tlm street. 
Either *‘^Gare d^VeaH^"*^ ox elso'‘ Jotv/r/' 
A?.'” the mutum lieing usually callctl 
the “Jordan.” 

"At ten u’rlock at niRht tbfl whole carxo i« 
flung out of a liack window that looks into Br*nio 
fltri:etorlano,nn<l the maid callB'Gardy Ion” lo 
the i*a 9 Jienger 8 ."“-ff»»ofWf .* Ifumphreij f'lml-i'r. ' 

“The la»B liad made the (iardy loo nut of the 
wrong wiudow.”-*>y»r W, Scotty’ Heent of Hidr 
Uithian. 

Jor'mungan'dar or Jifidyardsormen 
(t.e. earth' s monster) . TTie gr»iat serpen t, 
bi^er of Hela and Fenrir (^.r.), 
and son of Loki, the spirit of evil. It 
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to lie at the root of tho celestial 
asli till All-Fader cast it into the ocean ; 
it then so large that in time it en- 
compassed tho whole world, and was for 
ever biting its own tail. 

Jos'apliat. An Indian prince con- 
verted by the hermit Bor'laain, in the 
Greek religious pastoral entitled Jam* 
phat and Barlaam^ generally ascribed to 
St. John of Damaficns (eightb century). 

Josepli (A). One not to be seduced 
from bis coutinoiicv by the severest 
temptation. The reiorence is to Joseph 
in Poti])har*s house. (Qen. xxxix.) (St^ 

BETJ^EIlOPnON.) 

A Joseph. A groat coat, so called 
Hftor Joseph, who wore a garment or 
coat of many eoloui‘8. 

" At length, Mrs. niO).v herself iiimle herappenr- 
iince- Iter venerahle person, eiidund with wlint 
was tiH-n ('ailed a ji)S(*pli, an ample garment, 
which had once been green, but now, l-iotwixt. 
stains and |)atcbe.s.]]ad hccume like the vi'sttire 
of tho imtriarch wfiosie name It bore— a garment 
I'f dixers cohiuie." 'Sit W, ScoU: The Pirate, 
chilli \i. 

Joseph (St.). Patron saint of car- 
punters, because he was of the same craft. 
This is Joseph, husband of Mary, and 
tho rtmuted laUier of Jesus. 

In Christian art Joseph is represented 
ns an aged man witli a middiug staff in 
hishantl. 

Joaoph Andrews. The hero of a 
iiovol written by Fielding to ridicule 
1ti(’hiirds<Jii*s Patn'efa. whoi^e brother 
Jfi-eph is supposed to be. 

Joseph of A^'rlniAthe'n brought 
to Listeniso the sanctgraal and also the 
•-pear with which Lougi'nus wounded 
the crucified Saviour. When Sir Balin 
t utored this chamber, which was in the 
^hilace of King Pellam, he found it 
‘ ‘ mai’vellouRly well dight and richly : 
the bed avos aiTayed with cloth of gold, 
the richest that might be thought, and 
thereby stood a table of clean gold, with 
four pillars of silver, and upon the table 
stofjd the spear strangely wrought,** 
(The History of Prince Arthur^ part i. 
chap. Ki) « 

Joseph's Coat. {Se^ under Coat.) 

Joss. Tlie house-god of the Chinese ; 
every family has its joss. A temple is 
called a joss-house. 

JoBse. Vom Stee Honsimr 

Jhssr (You a*o a jeweller, Mr. ,Tosso). 
Nothing hke leatlier: gteat is Bianaof 
the Fpheslans ; youi^ IMlviee is not dis- 
interoned. In MoK<;re'« comedy of 
V Amour a silversmitb, by fte 

name of Josse, being asked the b^t way 


of curing a lady pining from love, 
reoommends a handsome present of 
jewdlery. l*he father replies, **Yoii 
aduise me like a jeweller, Mr. Josse.** 

Jot. Hot a jot. isaooutrac' 

tion of iota^ called the Lacedemonian 
letter, and the smallest in the alphabet ; 
or the Hebrew ycd. 

Jo'thant, in Diyden's satire of Ah- 
saloni and Aahitophet, means Saville, 
Marquis of Halifax. Jotham was the 
person who uttered the parable of The 
Trees Choosing h King when the men 
of Shechem made Abimelech king. 
(Judges ix.) 

Jotunhetm (pron. Vtun-hime). Sliaht 
land. The home or region of the Scan- 
dinavian giants or joten. 

Jons' Bfaigre (French). A day of 
abstinence, when meat is forbidden to 
be eaten. (See Banian Days.-) 

Joardaln (Monskur), in Moliere*s 
comedy of sLe Bourgeois Getitiihommr. 
He represents a bourgeois placed by 
wealth in the muks of gentlemen, anti 
making himself extremely rididiloiis b^’ 
his endeavours to acquire their aceom- 
plishmeuts. 

Journal. (Latin, diurnnm^ a. daily 
thing ; Welsh, diirmoti : lUilmny giorno ; 
¥tor\ch. Journal, journal, a^y.) 

Applied to uewBjpaperss the word 
strictly means a daiiy paper; but the 
oxteusioii of the tonj to weekly Papin’s 
is sanctioned by custom. 

Journey. -1 Sahhafh-day'*s Journey. 
The distance between the farthest tents 
ill tho wilderness and the tabernacle of 
Moses, a radius of about a mile ; this 
' would make the entire encainpmsnt to 
I cover a circumference of six miles. 

I Joumey«wslglit. The weight of 
certain parcels of gold in the mint. A 
Journey of go/d is Mteon pounds Troy, 
which" is 'odiued into 701 sovereigns, or 
double that numbm* of half-soverei^s. 
A journey of si fver is sixty pounds Tio}', 
which is coined into 3,960 shilliuf#. ot 
double that number of Mxpenees, half 
that number of florins, cte. So called 
because this weight of coin was at one 
time ^teemed a day’s mintage, (French, 
journee.) 

JouTsnoe syl.). You have been U 
the fountain of You have 

grown young a^^in. This is a French 
phrase. Jouvence » a towuof FlMice 
lu the department o£> 3a6nt<"iA-Loizi, 
and has a fountain catted 'HfinUiim de 
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JoHrenee ; but Jouvence means also 
ymUh^ and la fotiiaine de jouvence may be 
rendered ‘‘tlie fountain of youth.” The 
play on the word gave rise to the tradition 
that whoever drank of this fountain 
would become young*aguiu. 

Jove (1 syl.). {See Jupiter) Tlie 
Titans made war a^iust Jove, and tried 
to dethrone him. 

“ Not Htront^er were of old tlie friant crew, 

Whii miiiirbt t.i> pnll hi»rh Jove from re^nil atate." 

ThoMnon: Cmtleof liidolence^ 1. 

Milton, in Paradise iost, makes Jove 
one of fallen angels (i. 512). 

Jo'viaL Merry and sociable, like 
those bom under the planet Jupiter, 
which astrologers considered the happiest 
of the natal stars. 

“Our jov ..»! tftiir re'jriied «t his liirtli.*' 

Slmkfff'lteare : CiPubelStiet v. 4. 

Joy. The serm joys of the Virtf in : 
(1) The annunciation ; (2) the visitation ; 
(3) the nativity ; (4) the adoration of the 
three kings ; (3) the presen^tion in the 
temple ; {9) the discovery of her youthful 
Sou in the temple in the midst of the 
doctors ;#(7) her assumption and corona- 
tion, (See Sorrow.) 

Joyense (2 syl.). Cliarlemagne’s 
sword, which bore the inscription jfeenn 
prmeeptdnm enstos Car'olus ; the sword 
of Guillaume au Court-Nez; anyone’s 
sword. It w'as buried with Charle- 
magne. (See Swords.) 

JoyeuM Gar^o or Garde^Joycuse, 
Tlie estate given hv King Arthur to 
Sir Launcelot of the Lake for defending 
tho Queen’s honour against Sir Mador. 

Jnaa Fernandes. A rocky island 
in the Pacific Ocean, off the coast of 
Chili.* Here Alexander Selkirk, a buc- 
caneer, resided in solitude for four years, 
and his history is commonly 8uppose<l 
to be the basis of Defoe’s Itohinson 
• Crusoe. , 

Sailors commonly believe that this 
island is the scene of Crusoe’s adventures ; 
.but Defoe diltmctly indicates on v^iand 
on tjjie east coast of iSouth America, some- 
where near Dij/^h Guiana. 

Julml [a ti-umpet]. The son of 
Lamech and Adah. He is calle<l the 
inventor of tho lyre and fiutc (Gen. iv. 
19-21). 

** Then when be [Jbvon] heard the \ oicc of Jubal’e 
lyre. 

Instinctive genlns caught the ethereal flre.^ 

Montgamry : The World Before the Flood, c. 1 . 

Jn’Mlee (J ewish) . The year of jubilee, 
Bvery fiftieUi year, when land tHat hod 
paased out of the possession of those to 


whom it originally belonj^d was restored 
to them ; all who had been i*educed to 
poverty, and were obliged to let them- 
selves out for hira, were released from 
bondage : and all^ debts were cancelled. 
The word is from jobil (a ram’s horn), so 
called because it was proclaimed with 
trumpets of rams’ horns. (See JiCviTicus 
XXV. 11-34, 89-54; and xxvii. 16-24.) 

Jubilee (in the Catholic Church). Every 
tweniy-fihh year, for tho purt>oso of 
granting indnigences. Boniraco VII 1. 
instituted it in 1300, and ordered it to be 
observed every hundred years. Clement 
VT. reduced the interval to fift}*’ yeais, 
Urban IV. to thirty, and Sixtus tV. to 
tw'enty-fivo. 

Protestnut Jubilee, celebrated in Ger- 
mfiny in 1617, the centenary of Ihn 
Beformation. 

Shakespeare Jubilee^ hold at Stratford- 
on-Avon, September 6th, 1769. 

JubikeUt commemorate the commence- 
ment of the fiftieth year of the reign of 
George III., October 2oth, 1809. 

Jubilee to celelwate the close of the 
Revolutionary War, August 1st, 18U. 

1887. The Jubilee to commemorate 
the fiftieth year of the reign of Queen 
Victoria. 


Jn’dalso (3 syl). To conveit or 
conform to the doctriiies, rites, or mnn^ 
ners of tho Jews. A Judaiswtf sptnf )< 
a desire to convert others to iIm* Jew i- h 
religion. 

Jn'daism (3 syl.). The religion rtf 
the Jews, or any tiling else which is t-po- 
cial to that people. 


Ju'daSgiii the satire of Absalom and 
Aehifophel, by Dryden and Tate, whs 
meant for Mr. Furguesoti, a Noiicou- 
formisi He was ejected in 1662 from 
his ]i\ing of Godmershain, in Kent, and 
afterwards distinguished himself by 
bis jKilitical iutrigUGS. He joined the 
Duke of Mpninouth, whom lie af(cr- 
vrnrds lietrayed. 

Xe point de Judas (Frcnrli). The 
number thirteen. The Messiah •and His 
twelve disciples made thirteen. And as 
Judas was tho first to die, he was the 
thirteenth. At tho death of the Savinur. 
tho number being reduced to eleven, a 
tvrelfth (Matthias) was elected by lot 
to fill the place of the traitor. 


Judas Kiss (A). A deceitful act of 
courtesy. Judas betrayed his Master 
with a kiss. 


‘ ^ - ‘‘Bo Jadas klMed lih hlAstcr, 

And cried, AM bsMi* whenns he tnmnt all 
harm.'* Shakespeare ; 3 Her, ry VI., v. 7. 
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Judaa Silts or Judas Boles. The I 

l)oej)-lu>]ef) in a prison-door, through 
which tlio guard looks into the cell t0 
see if all is right ; when not in use, the 
holes are covered up. 

“It WRB I lu' fnint click umdo hy llie cct\ er of the 
.Ttiflas' HD It fallH faick into tlie iilnce over the 
Blit where the eyes have Ceutnry: 

liiwian Politirnl Prifiims, Kehruary, 521. 

Judas Tree. A translation of tho 
I^tin arftor Tho name has given 

rise to a Greek tradition that it was upon 
one of theso trees that Judas Isiuiriot 
liaiiged hiin.se1f. 

Judas-eolourod Hair. Fieiy-red. 
Cain is represented with rod hair. 

“Ilisj^Acry lifilr Is of the ilisseniMin^ eolowr. 
someihTns hrowner than Jnd&B's."— S/inmocurc: 
Js Yon Like It, iii. i. 

Jude (SL)y in Christian art, is repre- 
sented with a club or staff, and a car- j 
pouter’s square, in allusion to his trade. | 

Judde. La petite Judee (French). 
Tho prefecture of police ; so called 
boraiise the bureau is in the Eue de Jeru- 
saleiri, and those taken there for offences 
look on the police as their betrayers. 

Judge’s Black Cap. The judge puts 
on his black wip (now a three-cornered 
piece of black silk) when ho condemns 
to (l<5ath, iu sign of mourning. Tliis 
.««ign is very ancient. “Haman hsisted 
to his house Tnouming, having his hea<l 
covered” (Esther vi. 12). David wept 
” and had his head covered ” (2 Samuel 
XV. JiO). Demosthenes went home with 
his head covered when insulted by the 
lopubicc. Darius covered his head on 
caraiug tho death of his (pieen. Malcolm 
savs to Macduff' in his deep sorrow, 

** VVhat, man ! ne’er pull your hat upon 
your brows” (Macbeth A y, 3). And tho 
ancient English, says Fosbroke, ”drew 
their lioods forward over their heads at 
funei-als.” 

Judges* Robes. In the criminal 
courts, whei*e tlie judges i-ei^resent the 
sovereign, they appear in full court 
dress, and wear a scarlet roho ; but iu 
Nisi Priqs Cour^ the judge site merely 
t<i balance the law between civilians, 
and therefore appears in his judicial 
undress, or violet gown. 

Ju'dioa (Latin). The fifth Sunday 
after Lout ; so called from the first word 
of the service for the day, Judiea #»<?, 
Dom'ine (Judge me, O Lo^). (Psalm 
xliii.) 

Judloium Gruels was stretching out 
the arms before a cross, till one of the 
party could hold out no longer, and lost 
pis cause. The bishop of Paris and 


abbot of St. Denis appealed to this 
judgment in a dispute they had about 
the patronage of a monastery ; each of 
the disputants selected a man to repre- 
sent his cause, and the man selccteu by 
the bishop gave inf so that the award 
was given in favour of the abbot. 

Jndleiuiu Dei (Latin). The trial 
of guilt by direct appeal to God, i nder 
the notion that He would defend the 
right even by miracle. There were nu- 
merous methods of appeal, as by siuglc 
combat, ordeal by water or fire, eating 
a crust of bread, standing with mins ex- 
tended, consulting the Bible, et<f, etc. 

Ju'dltb. The Jewish heroine of 
Bethu'lia, who perilled her life in the 
tent of Holofemes, the general of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, in order to save her native 
town. The bold adventurer cut off the 
head of the Assyrian, and her townsmen, 
rustling on the invaders, defeated them 
with great slaughter. (^The Hook of 
Judith,) ^ 

Jug {A) or a Stone juff, *A prison. 
(iSr C JOGOIS.) 

Juge de Palx (French). Atudgel. 

“Albert Manfyii), condainn^ & mort le 7 floreal 
an. li. a>aui dit <iu(i lee ;luco)>ins fuiient ton dea 
e(u’*U'*nit» t‘t ilefe ( fwuiins. et moairant un ktos 
bAtottqu'jl teiiRir H )a main: VoilS un ‘Jufte de 
]*aix ' qui me eervira a bnir diBcipr U Viarre dn 
roll P, Prudhom-tM : Diet dee fitdiinduii Cb»- 
eU’. • 

Jugged Bare. The hare being cut 
up is put into a jug or pipkin, and the 
pipkin is set in a pan of water. This 
onin mark prevents tne contents of the 
pipkin from being burnt. 

Juggernaut or Jaggeniaut. A 
Hindu god. The word is a corruption 
of the Sanscrit jaganndtha (lord of the 
world). The temple of this god if in a 
town of the same name in Orissa . King 
Ayeeii Akbery sent a learned Brahman 
to look out a site for a temple. The 
Braliiiuin wandered about lor inauj' 
days, and then* saw a. crow dive into the 
w'ater, and having washed, made obeis- 
ance to the element. Thi^was selected 
ds the site of the temple. While the 
temple was a- building the rajah hi#cl 
I prophetic dream, telling 'him that the 
true form of Vishnu should be revealed 
to him in the morning. When the rajah 
w'ent to see the temple he beheld a log 
of wood in the water, and this log he 
accepted as the realisation of his dream, 
enshmed it in the temple, and called it 
Jagannkth. 

“ The lAol .Taggernat la in shaps like a aerpeat, 
with seven lifMs i and on each cheek It na^ 
the ffiriii tif a wing, and the wings oueii,aDd shiff, 
and (lap as it is carried in a stately ctaarlQU"-* 
pratoa^: ChwehiUtHolltetion, 
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Thecarofjuggi^'miut, An enormous 
wooden miichino adorned Avith all liiorts 
of figures, and mounted on sixteen 
wheeb. Fifty men dra^ it annually to 
the temple, and it is siud to contain a 
bride for the god. Formerly many were 
cru^ed to death by the car ; some being 
pushed down by the enormous crowd ; 
some throwing themselves under the 
wheels, as persons in England under a 
railwa;^ tram ; some perhaps osdcTotees. 
By British piolice arrangements, such 
immolation is pmcticaVy abolished. 

juggler means a player. (Latin, 
joeulam\) These jugglers accompanied 
the minstrels and troubadours, to assist 
them, and added to their musical talents 
sleight-of-hand, antics, and feats of 
prowess, to amuse the company assem- 
bled. In time the music was diDppod as 
the least attractive, aud tricks became 
the staple of these wandering performers. 
(Latin, /(OC*w, a joke or trick.) 

w Jagga or Jongs. The gome given in 
Scotland^ to a sort of pillorj', consisting 
of an iron ring or collar fastened by a 
sheurt chain to a wall, as the juggs ’’of 
Duddiugstou, Edinburgh, JoGOis.) 

Julian, the Homan emperor, boasted 
that lie would rebuild Jei*u.salem, but 
was mortiilly wounded by un airow 
before the fo^ntlalioii was laid. Much 
has been made of this by early Christian 
WTiters, who dwell on the proluhition 
and curse pronounced against those who 
should attempt Hi rebuild the city, and 
the fate of Julian is pointed out aa on 
example of Divine wrath against the 
impious disregarder of the threat. 

** Well iilciised ilu*>' lof»k torSiou'e coniJiifr state, 
'Sot tliink ol JiUuio’h Txiast and JiUmn'» fate/’ 

^ Crubfie: Boroutth. 

St Julian, Patron saint of travellers 
and of hospitality. Hepreseuted as ac- 
companied by a stag in allusion to his 
» early career as a hunter ; and either re- 
ceiving the poor and affliftetL or ferrjdng 
travellers aei^oss a river, • 

*' An liMusoliMldige, and tlinr a pret. was he'* 
seyut .Tulian newag in Ins cinlntKi, 

Ilu lireed, his hIp, was silway nfUT oou [«>uc 
• • r«fctt€rnl . 

A «i}v.\ aL'diimn was iiowhtTe nuufi.” 

Chauetr: The Frankeleyu, tHtroduc^iruto 
CanUrhury Tate^. 

Sf. Julian ijcm ha deemed. A great 
epicure. St. Julian was the epicurean 
of saints. {See above,) • 

Julian Spoch or gSra. That of the 
reformed calendar' by Julius Cffisar, 
which began forty-six years before 
Christi 

^ Jullm Period Is produced by mul- 
tiplying together the luiuur cycle, the 


solar cycle, and the Homan indiction. 
The first year of the Christian era oor- 
fesiHindca to the year 4713 of the Julian, 
ana therefore to reduce our B,c. dates to 
the Julian, we must subtract them from 
4713, but our A.n. dates we must add to 
that number. So named from Julius 
Scaliger, the deviser of it. 


which wl„ 
lunar iierii 


ro 7,060, the time when the solar aiuI 
agree. 


Jullait Year. The year regulated 
by Julius Cassar, which continued to be 
observed till it was corrected by Poik; 
Gregory XIII. in 1582. 


JnUeane Soup. Clear meat soup, 
containing chopped vegetables, espociallv 
eaiTots; so cafled after Julien, a Frencli 
cook, of Boston. 


Juliet. Daughter of Lady Capulet, 
and “sweet sweeting’* of Komeo, m 
Shakespeare’s tragedy of Komio and 
Juliet, She has rocomo a household 
word for a lady-love. 

Ju'lium Si'dua. The comet which 
appeared at the death of Julius Ca-sar, 
aud which in court flattery was call^’d 
the apotheo sis of the murdered man. 

July^ The scventli month, named 
by Mark Antony, in honour of Jiilius 
Cft’sar, who was bom in it. 


Ju'ma]^ The supreme idol of lh«i 
ancient Finns and Lapps. I'he word is 
sometimes used by the Scandinavian 
poets for the Alraignty. 

“ On s Innaly cliff 

An aiH'ient sbrine he fo>:od, of Jiinittla (ho ^rnt. 
For innny a )car gone hy closed uj» and dp^i *1:1(0. ’ 
FrUhhfJiaga: The Heconr.iliahoit 

Jump. To jump or to fit or imitc witli 
like a graft ; as, both our imcntiouii uurt 
aud Juutj) in one. Hence the advcib 
exactly, precisely. 

**(UX)d advice i:* easily fdl low oil when ir. juini 
with our own , . liirliiiat,ionB."--Xo‘’Afc«rt ; 

Wo/f' r cbMii. X. j). 841. 

V The Scotch use as, “ When 
she had been mairiod jimp four months.” 
{The Autifimrg.) ^ 

Jump at au Offer {To). Vo aco'pt 

eagerly. 

Jump Over tlio Broomstick (7o). 
To marry in on lufownal way. A 
“hrom” is the bit of a bridle; to 
“ jump the brom “ is to skip over tho 
marriage resti’amt, andi “broomstick ’ 
is a mere Corruption. 

“A Roniixh w'«ddlng ts itirvly hetlfr than 
juuii>ing a l)rouiiintick:.’W4, i. bola. 

Jumper. The longest jumper on 
record was Phayllos, v^o is accredited 
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with lumping 55 feet. Half that length 
would be an enonnoua jump. ^ 

A counter iumper, A draper’s appren- 
tice or employe, who is accustomed to 
jmni) over the shop counter to save the 
trouble and time of going round. 

June(lsyl.). The sixth month. Ovid 
says, anwtmm nomine thetuV' 

{FosU, V, 78.) 

Jnno Blarrfagea Lucky. '^Good 
to tlic mail and happy to tlie maid.” 
'riiis is an old Homan suporstitioti. The 
festival of Juno monSta was held on the 
calends of June, and Juno was the great 
guardian of the female sex from birth 
to death, 

Ju'ntor Op'tlmc. A Cambridge 
riiivcrsity U»nn, meaning a tliird-elass 
“ lionoiir’’ man— t.f. in the mathemati- 
<jil “ honour” examination. 

Ju'nlor Seph. A man of the second 
3 'car’s standing is so called in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. {See Soph.) 

Ju'nlna. Letters of Jun ius, In 1871 
wfis published a book entitled The If and- 
trriiufff of JunimFi'ofess'wnalhj Incest i- 
f/nUui 'ft?/ Mr, (Carles Chatwtj expert, 
'J'he object of this book is to prove tliat 
Sir Philip Francis was the author of 
tiipj.e letters. On the 22nd May, 1871, 
iippe-jired an article in the Ttnus to show i 
that the case is “not proven” by Mr. 
Chabot. Mr. Pitt tola Lord Alierdecn 
that ho knew who wrote the Junius 
Letters, and that it was not Francis. 
Lady Grenville sent a letter to the 
cilitor of Ihnries of a Lady of Quality to 
the same effect. 

Junk, Latin, juncus^ from Junyo, to 
jtfin ; us^d for binding, making b.'mkeb^, 
'inots. Thcjifuens mantlnms is useful in 
binding together the loose sands of the. 
soa-shore, and obsh'ucting the incur- 
fciorifl of the sea. The jnnrm eonylomer- 
atns is used in Holland for giving 
stability to river-banks and canals. {See 
Hush.) 

Junk. Balt meat supplied to vessels 
for long voyages ; so called because it is 
hard and tough as old ropc-ends so called. 
Ropes arc called junks because they were 
ouce made of bulrushes. Junk is often 
called salt horse, {See Harness Cask.) 

Jun'ket. Curded cream with spice, 
eh;.; any dainty. The word is the 
Italian y^uncata (curd or cream-cheese), 
so called because carHed on junk or bul- 
rushes ipiunco). 

You know there wants no Junkets at the feast.'* 
iOtakevpeare ; Taming of tae /iArew , lii. 3. . 


Jnimer. A giant in Scandinavian 
mythology, said in the Edda to represent 
the “ eternal principle.” Its skull forms 
the heavens ; its eyes the sun and moon ; 
its shoulders the mountains ; its bones 
the rocks, etc. ; hence the poets call 
heaven “Jnnner’s skull;” the sun, 
“Junner’s tight eye;” the moon, “Jun- 
nor’s left eye;” the rivers, “the ichor 
of old J unner. ” {See Giants.) 

Jn'no. The “venerable ox-eyed” 
wife of Jupiter, and queen of heaven. 
{Roman myth ology, ) 

V The famous marble statuB of the 
Campana Juno is in the Vatican. 

Juno'nian Bird. The peacock, dedi- 
cated to the goddess-queen. 

Jni^. Afaction consisting of Russell, 
Lorrl -Keeper Somers, Charles Montague, 
and several other men of mark, who 
ruled the Whigs in the reig^ of Wil- 
liam III. for nearly twenty years, and 
exercised a very great influence over the 
nation. The w'ord is a corruption of 
the Spanish junta (an admimstrative 
assembly), but is in English aPierm of 
censure. 

Jn'piter is the Latin form of Zm 
irarijp. Vei’ospi’s statue of Ju|)itcr is in 
the Vatican ; out one of the seven won- 
ders of the world was* the statue of 
01}mipian Jove, by Phidias, destroyed 
by lire in Constantmoplo a.d. 475. 

This iffiffantic statue was nearly sixty feet 
IukIi^ tiunmh seated on a flirone. The Btame was 
made of ivory ; the throne of cediir-wood, adorned 
with ivory, oliony, pold.nnd precious swucs. The 

? oil holds in his ripht hand a f'oldcn statue of 
iciorv.aod his left band rested onalonir sceptre 
surinoiinfed with an caple. The robe of the god 
was of nuhl.and so was the footstool snpimrted 
h> golden lions. Ttim wonderful work of art was 
rcmoicd to Constantluople hy Thportosins,^. 

Jupiter, With the ancient alchemists 
designated tin. 

Jupiter Soapin. A nickname of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, given him by the ‘ 
Aboe de Pxodt. Scapin is a valet famous 
for his knavish tricks, in Molidre's comedy 
of Lcs Fourberia de ScapUfi, 

Jupiter's Beard. House-lcok. tSun- 
posed to be a charm agalkist evil spirits 
aud lightning. Hence grown at one 
time very generally on the thatch of 
houses. 

'^Et hnhet quvMine sapnt donum sinnu Jovls 

JnraMlo Rpoka. Limestone rocks ; 
so called from the Jura; the Jtanmie 
period is the geological period when 
these rocks were formedt Our oofitie 
series pretty nearly correspoiids with 
the Jurassic. 
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JorUipnideiioe. Th^Iath^rofJims- 
prudetm. Olanville, who wrote Tr<r<j- 
ta^tm de Zegibus et Consuetudinibus 
Attglia in 1181 (^ed 1190). 

Jury Leg (A). cA. wooden leg» or 
leg for the nonce. Jxmr Mast.) 

“ 1 took the leg tiff with niy Baw . . . eeareil the 
Btumi» . . . anil made li jury leg that he Bhanthles 
about with aj» well as ever he aid."— •fi'r ir. .Sc-ott: 
The Pirate, chap, xxxiv. 

Jury Moat, A corruption ofjmiy 
mast— t.er. a mast for the day, a tem- 
porary mast^ heing a gpar uae<) for the 
nonce when the mast nas been canied 
away. ^Vench, joitr, a day.) 

Jus Civile. Civil law. 

Jus IHvl'uum. Divine law. 

Jus Geu'tlum (Latin). luteniatiouol 
law. o 

Jus Mari^ti (Latin). Tlie right of 
the husband to the wife's property. 

Jus de Rdgllsse (liquorice). French 
slang for atuegro. ^ 

Jus et Norma Loqueudl. The right 
method ef speaking and pronouncing 
established by the custom of each par- 
ticular nation. The whole phrase is 
“ jm et norma 

• (Horace,) 

Just (Tbe), e 

AristiMes^ the Athenian (died b.c. 
468). 

BaTiaram, sty\fi(iSha?i £ndeb (the Just 
King), fifth of the Sassan'idse (c.r.) 
(276-296). 

Casimir II., King of Poland (1117, 
1177-1194). 

Ferdinand I., King of Aragon (1373, 
1412-W16). 

Haroun al Baschid {T?iC Jmt), The 

* most renowned of the Abbasside califs, 
and the hero of several of the Arabian 
Mffkts stories (705, 786-808). 

James II., King of AragdB (1261 >1327). 
Khosru or Chosroes, called by the 
Arabs 3folk €A%Adel (the Just King). 

Moran the Just, councillor of Fere- 
t^chf King of Ireland. 

Pedro I. of Portugal (1320, 1357, 1367). 

Justs miien (French). The golden 
mean. 

Justices in Nyre (pron. ire), A 
contracticm and corruption of Itin'ere-- 
i,e. on circuit. 

Justing of Watson and Barbour. 

A^escription of a ludicrous tilt between 
watamand Barbour, in Scotch verse, by 
Sir David Lindsay, 


JustlttTan. Tbe JEnfflieh Jnatinian, 
Edwanl I. (1239, 1272-1307). 

Ju' venal (Ijatin. from jurenin), A 
youth ; common in Shakespoaro, thus— 
juvenat, prince yotir niHSler, wIimba 
cliiii is nut yet lledgeii."— 2 Unity IV., i. s. 

Juvenal. 

The Knylish Juvenal. John Oldhnm 
(1653-1683). 

2'be Juvenal of rainte^'s, William 
Hogarth (1697 1764). 

Juveniles (3 syl.), in theatrical par- 
lance, means those actora who play 
young men's parts, whether in tragedy, 
melodiuma, or light comedy. Thus' a 
manager sccaing a play would write 
against Hamlet, not tlie name of the 
actor, hut “the leading Juvenile," 


K. To be branded with a K (kalumuia ) . 
So, according to the Lex Mem min y false 
accusers were branded in the forehead. 

K. The three had A*’#. The Greeks 
so called the Ka'riana, Kre'tans, and 
Kilik'ians. Ihe Komons rctamed th(i 
same expression, though they spelt the 
three nations with C instead of K. 

K,C.B. Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 

K.G. Knight of the Garter. 

|LK. is tlie Gonnan KaiHerliche 
KonUjUehe, The F4iiperor of Austria 
is styled K.K. Majestiit (HJs Imperial 
Boyal Majesty^. 

ILO.B. U,e. the King's Own Bor- 
derers). The 25th Foot, so called in 
1805. 

Ba Me, Ra Thee. One good turn 
deserves another ; do me a service, anrl 
I will give you a helping hand wlien you 
require one. (Latin, Fi^cantemfricay or 
Mnli mutno scahtnf,) 

"Kb ttu\ kd Ibop, in a prt^iPrb all over the 
World."— .S/r W. ficott: Kenilitorth, chap. v. 

Ka'aba (Arabic, I a* bah y a square 
house). A shrine of Mecca, said to have 
been built by Abraham on the spot whore 
Adam first vrorshipped after his expul- 
sion from Paradise. In the north-east 
comer is a stone seven inches long, said 
to be a ruby sent down from lieavcii. It 
is now block, from being kissed so often 
by sinful man. (See Adah's Peak.) 

B:abTboaoklKa (KoHh - American 
Indian), Son of Mudjekee'wis, and the 
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Indian Boreas, who dwelt in Wabaaso 
(theNoTtl^. Ho paints the autumn leavea 
scarlet and yellow, sends the snow, bindr 
the rivers in ice, and drives away the 
Kca-gull, comioraut, and heron. {iSee 
SlIINO^BDIS. ) 

Kadrlt. Mohammedan dervishes who 
lacerate themselves with scourges. 

Xafllr (Arabic, Kafir^ an infidel). 

A name given to the Hottentots, who 
reject the Moslem faith. Kafinnlaii, in 
Central Asia, means country of the 
infidels.*’ 

“Tlir aflluity nt the Kafir tnlifs . . . incliidtrifr 
t lie Kafirs proper and tlie I’Ofijde of Coimo, in iMWieil 
11)1011 tlie \artoim idioms siioken by tliciii, tbedi- 
vofi leiireseiitatlves of a common, bni. now ex- 
1 1 tu’t, niotber tongue. Tbisaugrogate of ianguages > 
m ijiiw n)ii\enieiiily known as ... . rhe fianru 
llMf/iuHric HystPin.’’— JT. Johnston: Africa, p. ‘I'lT. 

Kai-Omun (Md miffhty Omurs)., sur- 
nanicd GhiMiah (earth's ^ng). Son of 
Du'lrtved, founder of the city Balk, and 
first of the Kai-Oraiira or Paishdad'ian 
dynasty of Persia (n.o. 940-920). 

l*AI8DADIAN.) 

Kai<4UilA]lfl. The sixth Persian 
dynasty. The semi-historic period (b.c. 
060-;i;il). So oalled because they took 
for their affix the term M (mighty), 
called by the Greeks Ku (Kuros), and 
by the Xtomans Ci/ (Cyrus). 

Kall'yid (2 syl.). Tlie heroine of 
Southey's (Wsg u/ Kehdma, 

Kain Hons. Hens that a tenant 
pays to his landlord, as a sort of rent in 
Kind (ill-fed lions). (<?«// Hamm ing^ v.) 

Kaiser. The German Ein}>eror. 
Hu roceiveg the title from Dalmatia, 
Croatia, and the line of the Danube, 
wliich, by the anungement of Diocletian, 
was governed by a prince entitled Cinsar 
of tiio Holy Homan Empire, os successor 
of the emperor of the old Rouiaii empire. 

It w.ns Albert TI., Duke of Austria, who 
added the Holy Homan Empire to the 
imperial throne in 1438 ; and William I., 
king of Prussia, on being crowned Ger- 
man emperor in«L871, to^ the title. 

Kajak. An Esmiimaux boat, used by 
the men only. Eighteen feet long, 
eighteen inches broad in the middle, the 
ends tapering, and one foot deep. 

Kaled is Oulnare (2 syl.) in the dis- 
guise of a pag« in the service of Lara. 
After Lara was shot, she haunted thespot 
of his death os a eraxy woman, and died 
of a broken heart. : Zara,) 

Kaleda {Sclavonic mytkoloag). The 
god of peace, somewhat similar to the 


Latin Janus. His feast was celebrated 
on the 24th of December. 

Kali. A Hindu goddess after whom 
Calcutta receives its name, Kali-Kutta 
{KaWs village), % 

Xalijm'ga. The last of the four 
Hindu periods coutained in the great 
Yuga, equal to the Iron Age of classic 
mythology. It consisted of 432, (MH> 
solar-Hi<lereal years, and began 3,102 
years before the Christian era. The 
bull, representing truth and right, has 
but one foot in this period, bemuse all 
the world delights in wicke^edt {See 
Keita.) 

Kalmar'. The Union of Kalmar, A 
treaty made on July 12th, 1397, to settle 
the sucoossiun of Norway, Sw^en, and 
Denmaik on Queen Margaret and her 
heirs for ever. This treaty lasted only 
till the death of Margaret. 

Kalmuoka — i.e, Khalmmku (apos- 
tates) from Buddliism. A race of west- 
ern Mongnls, extending from western 
China to the valley of the Volga river. 

Kalpa. A day and night of Srahm^, 
a period of 4,320,000,000 solar-sidereal 
years. Some say there are an infinity 
of Kal}ms, others limit the number to 
thirty. A Groit Kalpa is a life of 
Bralimd; the whole dusation of time 
from the croutiou to the destructiou of 
the world. 

Kalna-Tarou. tree in Indian 
mythology from which mightlie gathered 
whatever a person desired. This tree is 
“the tree of the imagination.” 

Kalyb. The “ Lady of the Woods,” 
who stole 8t. George from his ipirse, 
brought him up as her own child, ami 
endowed him with gifts. St. George 
enclosed her in a rock, where she was 
tom to pieces by spirits. {Seven Chauf 
pioftft of ChriHtfndom, part i.) 

Kam. drooked. (Erse kaam^ squint- 
eyed.) Clean Kam, pervesited into Ktm 
Kam, means wholly awry, clean fron^the 
purpose. * ^ t 

‘ Tlii^ is rlenn kini— morel j awiy.” 

fihakrsprare : iii. 1. 

The Hindu god of love. His 
wife is Rati {rohiptnomnm), and he is 
represented riding on a sparrow, 
holding in his hand a bow of flowers and 
five annws {i,e, the five senses). 

Xa'mL The celestial gods of the 
first mythical dynasty of Japan, th^ 
demi-goda of the second dynasty, the 
spiritual princes, anyone sainted or 
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deified; and no^ about to our 

lord, a title of reapect paid to princes, 
nobles, minraters, and goremors. 

Kamiifii. A simoom or samiel, a hot, 
dry, southerly ^^indf which prevails in 
£g^t and the deserts of Africa, 

KaniMUH U.S. America. So named 
from the Konsos, an Indian tribo of the 
locality. 

KaniwuL BMitiff Katutm, So called 
l>ecause it was the place where that 
sanguinary strife coiiiineiico<l which 
was th% prelude of the Civil War of 
America. According to the Missouri 
Compromise made in 1820, slavery was 
never to he introduced into any western 
region lying hoyond 30^ north lati- 
tude. In l8oi, the slave-holders of 
Missouri, by a local act, pushed their 
west frontier to the river-bank, and 
slave lords, with their slaves, took 
])os8e8sion of the Kansas hunting 
grounds, declaring that jhey would 
“lynch, hang, tar and feather any white- 
livered aboutionist who presumed to 
pollute Uie soil.” Iti 1854, thirty New 
England free-soilers crossed the river 
in open boats; they wore soon jomed 
by others, and dared the slavers to cany 
out their threats. Miiny a fiert'o battle 
was fought, but in * 1861 Bleeding 
Kansas was lAlmitted into the Union 
as a free state. ( IK Hepu'orth Dixon : 
New Amrica, vol. i. chap. 2.) 

Karaites A Jewi.sh 

sect that adhered to the letter of the 
Scriptures, rejecting all oral traditions. 
They abhorred the Talmud, aud observe d 
the sabbath with more rigour thnu even 
the rabbinists. 

Kafirma. The BuddhistVs judgment, 
which determines at death the future 
state of the deceased. It is also their 
^ fiat on actions, pronouncing them to bo 
^ meritorious or othci’wi.se. « 

Y In Tlieosophy, it means the un- 
broken sequence of cause and efirU; 
each effect bUng, in its turn, the cause 
of aiaub^uent effect. It is a Sanscrit 
^ord, meaning “ action ” or “ se- 
quence.” 

“ The laws wUJcIj determine the pfaralcal atiri- 
bininn, eonditfon of Ufe, inteliectnal cawteities, 
and «o forth, ftf tho new hody, to which the-E^o 
iH doiwn by afnntties . . . are . . . in Buddhism 
r<stiled} Ksniia.’*— JVtostomfh C^try^ June, ismj, 
P. ina. 

Karma'thlaiuu A Mohammedan sect 
which rose in Irak in the ninth 
Christian centui^. Its founder was 
ARtmad; a poor labourer who oeAumed 
the name of Kannat, and professed to 
be a prophet. 


Knrooii or Xorali. The riches of 
SM'OftH (Arabic proverb). Korah, ac- 
cording to the commentators of the 
Koran, was the most wealthy and mo^t 
beautiful of all tho Israelites. It is said 
that he built a large palace, whicli ho 
overlaid with gold, and that the doors 
of his i^alace were solid gold {Sale: 
Korany He was the Cfcbsus of tho 
Mahometans, and guarded his wealth in 
a labyrinth. 

Xarrowfl. A set of gamblers in 
Ireland, who played away even tlio 
clothes on their backs. 

“Tlve kftrr<iwt( pla{«awai(^ inanity* and all ri> ilie 
liarp Hkiu, iiiul then triMBC ilieiUiM>i\LM in minw 
or loaven. They wait for pHiiiHetiger» in the hit'll- 
waie, invite them to (mine iiihhi iliu ffreeiie amt 
uake III) mare hut oiinpanlona to make tlirmi 
aiNiit. Far detuiU of other Htutfe they rnwno 
rheii* ulilm, the naiies of their miil looi. 

their diminaavies which they leefe nr redeL'mc .ii 
rhe eourtefiy of the winner."- Stauihurr-t. 

Kaawa (Al). Mahomet’s favourite 
camel, whi^ fell on its knees in Oilom- 
tion when ” the prophet ” delivered the 
last clause of the Koran to the as- 
sembled multitude at Mecca. This is 
one of the dumb creatures admitted hito 
the Moslem paradise. {See PAnAtiiSE.) 

BUiterlbIto. A generic name for a 
quack or charlatan. Katerfelto was a 
celebrated quack or influenza doctor, 
He was a tall man, who dressed lu a 
long black (?own and square cap. In 
1782 he exhibited in London his solar 
microscope, and created immense ex- 
citement by showing the infusoria of 
[muddy] Whter. The doctor used to aver 
that lie was the greatest philosopher 
since the time of Sir Isaac Newton. 

AnU KHterfclto with hin bail' '*11 cml, 

At his m\ n WMidm waticlriiiia foi tus 

Cuiritfi’ . 'ilivTunk; Th( H'lHJcf /.’/< nt.i./ ( ITo-S'. 

KattuurineorKatharl'na. Brighter 
of Baptista, a rich gentleman of Piidua. 
She was very hoautifiil, hut a shi-ew. 
Petnichio of Vero'na mwried her, and 
so subdued her imperious temper by his 
indomitable will, that she became the 
model of a submissive wife,” and 
gave Bianca, her sisterf most excellent 
advice respecting the duty of submission. 
{Shakespeare; Taming of the Shrew.) 

The Katherine di? Medici of China. 
Voochee, widow of King Tae-tsdug. 

Kathay'. China. 

Xatnlr. (See 

Ay or Sir Key. Son of Sir Ector, 
and foster-brother of King. AtUiur. In 
Arthiirian romance, this eenesehal of 
England is represented as a rude and 
boastful knight, the first to attempt any 
achievement, bat very rarely successful. 
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Kasrward. Th« bare, is the tale of 
Jteymi*d the Fox, (The word meaiij| 
“ (^Jountry-guardian.’O 

Keber'e A Persian sect (gen^rall;^ 
rioli merchants), distingnished oy their 
beards and dress. When one of them 
dies, a cock is driven out of the poultry 
yard ; if a fox seises it, it is a proof that 
the soul of the deceased is saved. If 
this experiment does not answer, they 
prop the dead liody oKainst a wall, and 
if the bird.s peck out the right eye, first, 
the Keb^ is gone to dl tKa left 

oyp, the carcase is' thing into' the ditch, 
lur t)ie Kcber was a reprobate. 

Kobla. Ihe point] of adoration ; i,e, 
the quarter or point of tlie compass to- 
wards which persona iui‘n when they 
woiahip. The Persian fire-worahipix'rs 
fill’ll to thi 2 eai^t, the place of the rising 
sun ; the Jews to Jerusalem, the city oi 
the King of kings; the Mahometans to 
Mecca ; the early Cliristians turned to 
the “ eaat,” and the “ communion table** 
even of tlie ‘‘Keformed Church’* is 
placed at the east end of the building, 
whenever this arrangement is practic- 
nble. Any object of paaeiouato desire. 

Ketila«MoiiifL The pocket commss 
carried by Mussulmans to direct thorn 
i^hich way to turn when they pray, (See 
/ihot'e.) 

Kedar*sTenUk This world. Kedar 
was Arabia Deseria, and the phrase 
Kt'diir's tents means houses in the wilder^ 
ness of this world. 

*' Ah mo ! fth me I that I 

III Keilar'if tents here st.'w ; 

>’•» I'lafi* like that on high ; 

Liinl, thither ftiiide my wav.” 

Ke'derli. Tlie St. George of Ma- 
hoinrtan mythology. He sleiv a mon- 
strous driigon to save n damsel exposed 
to its fury, and, having drunk of the 
water of life, rtile about the world to 
aid those warriors who invoketl him. 
I'his tnidition is exactly parallel to that 
of 8t. Ocorge, aud explains the reason 
why the ouo is*the field-ivord with Uie 
Turks, and the latter with the ancient 
Kuglish. 

K6d'Jere6\ A stew of rice, vege- 
tables, eggs, butter, A comiptiou 
of the Indian word iTAirAri (a medley or 
hotch-iiotch). The word im been oon- 
fouiidod with* a place so called, forty 
miles south-west of Calcutta, on the 
Hooglily river. 

Keel-haiilllig or -lialliig, A long, 
troublesome, and vexatioua examination 
or ropetition of onnoyauees from a 


landlord or government official. In the 
Dutch and many other navies, delin- 
quents were, at one time, tied to a 
yard-arm with weights on their feet, 
and dragged by a |ppe under the keel 
of a sliip, in at one side and out at 
the other. The result was often fatal. 

KaeUnaJi (A). A bargeman. (See 
Old Mortality jflntrod action], the bill 
of Margaret (^hrystale ; ** To three 
chappins of yell with Sandy the keel- 
man, 9d.*’) 

' EeelMil or K^looiL Abe^runuiug 
lengthwise above the keel of a ^ip, and 
bolted to the middle of the door-frames, 
in ordf^r tn stiffen the vessel. The word 
Mil is the Swedish arin, and Morwegian 
eriUs a sill.) 

Keening. A weird lamentation for 
the dead, common in Galway. The 
coffin is carried to the burying place, 
and while it is carried three times round, 
the mourne^ go to the graves of their 
nearest kinsfolk and begin keening, 
after which they smoke. 

Keep Dewn (To). To pre'feut an- 
other from rising to an mdepeiideiit 
po'dtion ; to keep in subjection. 

Keep Koiiae (To). To maintam a 
separate establishment ; to act as house- 
kemier. • 

To Xrep opeit^ home. To admit all 
comers to hospitable eiitertaiiuneut. 

Keep Touch. Te keep faith ; the 
exact performance of an agreement, as, 
“ To touch with my promise ** 

(More). The idea seems to be embodied 
in the* proverb, “ Seeing is believing, but 
foeliiig is naked truth.'* 

" .\nii irniPt me on my iniib, * 

If lUiiii kee^ louL-li wnli lup, 

My fnoml, n«« my own liwirt. 

Thou rl^^hf vi elcoroo bo ’’ 

litmffe of fhr Linuion !» ST. 

Keep Up ^To). To continue, as, 
“to keep up a aisenssion ;** to main- 
tain, as, “ to keep up one’s courage ; ” 
to continue pari pmsu, Its “ Keep up 
with the rest.’* # 

Keep at Arm’s LenfrUi (^b). To 
prevent another from being too familiar. 

Keep Body and Soul Togetlier 

(To). To struggle to maintain Gfe ; to 
continue life.* Thna wo say, “It is as 
much, as I can do to keen b^y and soul 
together ; ** mid “ To xeep body ami 
soul together ’* we did so and so. 

Keep Company with (To). To a%* 
sociate wiUi someone of another sex 
with a view of marriage. The phrase 
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is almost oonflued to household servants 
and porsons oi a similar status. 

Keep Good Ronre (7b). To retire 
to bed somewhat early. To keep hml 
hours is to sit up late at night, 

Keop it Dark. Keep it as a secret ; 
liide it from public si^ht or know- 
ledge ; do not talk about it. 

Keep One’s Conatenanoe (7b). To 
ref rain from laughing ; to pi-cservc oiie’.s 
gi*avity. 

Keep One’s Own Counsel ( 7b), To 
bo reticent of one’s own affairs or plans. 

Keep your Breath to Cool yonr 
Porridge. Look after your own affairs, 
and do not put your spoke in another 
person’s wheel, tiusband your strength 
to keep your own state safe ahd well, 
and do not waste it on matters in which 
you have really no concern. Don’t scold 
or rail at me, but look at home. 

Keep yonr Powder Dry. Keep 
prepared for action ; keep your courage 

“ do fortU ftnd coDiincr, Streirtnjn mine, 

This kiss niHMi >our li|« rctaiuiiitf ; 

A precept that is also thine 
Foritids the renrdro]) hot and strainiiiii;. 
We’re Mara and Venus, yott and I, 

And i»oth innsc ‘ keep onr iMWder dry.* ’* 
Sinm: Vapmtet liniladi (fnLuveand ll'ar). 

Keepers. K staff of men employed 
by Irish landlonls in 1843, etc., to watch 
the crops and prevent their being smug- 
glcd off during the night. They were 
resisted by the Mmly Maguires. 

Keha’nia. A Hindu rajah who ob- 
tains and sports with supcniatural 
powers. [Southey : Curse of Aehtana.) 

Kelpie or B^lpy. A spirit of the 
waters in the form of a horse, in Scot- 
tish mythology. Not unlike the Irish 
Fhooka. (iSfe«*FAiBY.) 

'‘E^e^y lake has its Kplpio. or Water-hor-tc, 
often S 6 *11 hy tlie aheplieid sitiini^^jpon Uic iirou- 
of a rock, dashing along the surface of the deep, 
i>r browsing upon the iwstnre on its verK^.*.* — 
Oruham : liketetAi of Perthithm. 

^'Belso Convoy (^). A step and a 
naif over the door-stone or threshold. 

'*lt*s no exiiccted yonr honour suld leave the 
land f it’s jtisca Kelao convoy, a step and a half 
ower the d<wr »tiine:'—Hir fr. Scott: The Atui- 
quorffyctuip, xxx. 

Ke'ina. The books amtaining the 
secrets of the genii, who, infatuated 
with love, revved the marvels of 
nature to men, and were banished out 
qf heaven. According to some elymolo- 
«Bts, the word ehemistty is derive from 
this word. (JSozme FampoliU*) 


Kemp'fer-Hau'eeii. The nom de 

nlnme of Bobert Pearce Gillies, one of 
*he speakers in the Nortis Amhroaut^me. 
{liUtekwood^a Magazim,) 

Kempls. The author^ip of tlie work 
entitled De fmitatidue Omsti^ lias af- 
forded as much controversy as the author 
of Letters of Junius, In 1604, a Spanish 
Jesuit discovered a manuscript copy by 
the Abbot John Gorsen or Gesen; and 
since then tlireo competitors have had 
angry and wordy defenders, viz. Tlu»inji.s 
h Kempis, J. Charlier dc Gerson, Chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, and 
the Abbot Gerseu. M."Mulou gives his 
verdict in favour of tlie first. 

Ken or An Egyptian goddess 

similar to the Homan Venus. She is 
represented as standing on a lion, and 
holding two seipouts in one hand and a 
flower in the other. (See Amos v. 26.) 

Kendal Green. Green cloth for 
foresters ; so called from Kendal, West- 
moreland, famoris at one time for this 
manufacture. Kendal p*eeii was the 
livery of Robin Hood and his followers. 
In Rymer’s Ftedera (ii. 83) is a letter of 
pi-otection, dated 1331, and granted by 
I>lward III. to John Kompe of Flanders, 
who established cloth- weaving in the 
borough. Lincoln was also famous tit 
one time for dyeing green. 

“How ciMildHt tlion know tbeBC iiion in Kcml-il 
gi'ccii, wlicit It U'iiAsodai’k thon uouiilAt not dce 
ilu liaMd ? ^'—Shakveptnre : 1 Umry IV., iI. 4. 

Ken elm (St.) was murdered ut 
Clente-in-Cowb^e, near Winchclcumb, 
in Ulouccstorshire. The murder, says 
Roger of Wendover, was miraculously 
notified at Rome by a white dove, 
which alighted on the altar of 8t. 
Peter’s, bearing in its beak a soroll 
with these words : 

’’ in Olcut row iiaaiiiri* iiTiilcr a th irii. 

Of lieail iK'reit, licfl Rciieliii kiiiij-lmrn.*' 

Kenna. (See Kensington.) 

Kenna Gnbalr [/ knoiv not tr/iC7v]. 
•Scotch for terra incog'nita. 

Kenne. A stone said to be formed 
in the eye of a stag, and used as an 
antidote to poison. 

Kennedy. A poker, or to kill with 
a poker ; so called from a man of that 
name who was killed by a poker. ( iJtc^ 
tionary of Modern Slang,) • 

Kennel. A dog’s house; from the 
Latin cania (a do^, Italian eanile ; but 
kennel (a gutter), from the Latin canna 
(a can^ whence canMis)^ our cauai^ 
channel^ etc. 
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Ken'no. This was a large rich cheese, 
made hy the women of the family 
with a great affectation of secrecy, and^ 
was intended for tlie refreshment of 
the gossips who were in th** house at 
the “ canny minute ” of the birth of a 
child. Called Ken^no because no one 
was supposed to know of its Gxisteneo— 
(’(Tfninly no mate being, not exceiiting 
the master of the house. After all had 
their fill on the auspicious occa- 
situi. Ihe rest was divided among the 
g(»vsips and taken home. The Keimo is 
supposed to 1)0 a relic of the secret rites 
of the lifiHa I)pa, 

Ken'siagton. O'beron, king of the 
fiiirieSf held his royal scat in these 
gardens, which were fenced round with 
spells 'interdicted to human touch;** 
but not uufrequently his thievish elves 
would rob the human mother of her babe, 
and leave in its stead a sickly changeling 
of the elfin race. Once on a time it so 
fell out that one of the infants fostered 
ill these gardens was Albion, the son of 
“Albion’s niyal blood;*’ it was stolen 
by a fairy named Milkah. When the 
Iwy was nineteen, he fell in love with 
Keiiiia, daughter of King Oboron, and 
Kenna vowed that none but Albion 
should ever bo her chosen husband. 
Oberon heard her when she made this 
vow, and instantly drove the prince out 
of the garden, and married the fairy 
maid to Azu'riel, a fairy of great beauty 
and largo possessions, to whom Holland 
T'ark belonged. Tii the meantime, Albion 
]»rnypd to Neptune for revenge, and Uie 
soa-god commanded tlio fairy O'riel, 
whnci! (hfininion lay along the banks of 
the Thumes, to espouse the enuso of his 
lineal offspring. Albion was slain in the 
battle by Aziiriol, and Neptune in re- 
venge crushed the whole empire of 
(Iberoii. Being immortal, the fairies 
could not bo destroyed, but they fled 
from the angry sea-god, some to the 
hills and some to the ^iles, some to the 
caves and others to river- banks. Ketma 
nlone remained, ffnd tried to revive her 
lover by means of the herb moly. No 
sooner did the juice of this wondrous 
herb touch the bmiy than it turned into 
a snow-drop. When Wise laid out the 
grounds for the Prince of Orange, Kenna 
plnnuod it “ in a morning dream,” and 

f avti her name ^ the town and garden. 
TuMl: Gardena^) 

Kent ^Un, Clm'fiffw), the territory 
of the Kantii or Cantil; Old British, 
Kant^ a comer or headland). In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth Kent was so 


notorious for highway robbery, that the 
word signified a “ neSt of thieves.” 

“ flonie TmnkM are arrofiaut and Impudent : 

Oo arc most thieves in (^hrlstendonie and Kent/* 
Taylor, ihb WaUnr foct OSS»). 

A man of Kent <9ne bom oast of the 
Medway. These men went out with 
green houghs to meet the Conqueror, 
and obtained in consequence a con- 
firmation of their ancient privileges 
from the new ki^. They call them- 
selves the invicti. The hops of East 
Kent are liked be%t. 

A Kentish man. A resident of West 
Kent. • 

JIuhf Maid of Ken t. Elizabeth Barton, 
who pretended to the giff of prophecy 
and power of miracles. Having de- 
nounced the doom and speedy death of 
Henry yill. for his marriage with 
Anne Boleyn, she was executed. Sir 
Walter Scott {Abbots xiii*) jcall* 

“The Nun of Kent.” {See jP job. [Maid 
of Kent]). 

Kent's Hole* A large cave in the 
limestone rock near Torquay, Devon. ^ 

Kent Street KJeetment. taking 
away the street-door : a method devised 
hy the landlords of Kent Street, South- 
wark, when their tenants were more 
than a fortnight in arrears. 

Kentish Fire* Rapturous applause, 
or three times three and one more. The 
expression originatetl with Lord Wiii- 
chelsea, who proposed^the health of the 
Earl of Roden, on August 15th, 1834:, 
and added, “Let it be given with the 
‘ Kentish Tire.’ ” In proiiosing another 
toast he asked permission to bring his 
“Kentish Artillery” again into action. 
Chambers, in his Efictfchp<ediaf says it 
arose from the protracted cheers given 
in Kent to the No-Popery orators in 
1828- 1S29. 

Kentish Mary Carlton, nick- 

named TheJGcrman Pt^ncegx, She was 
transported to Jamaica in 1671 : but. 
returning indtbout leave, she was hanged 
at Tybiini, January 22nd, 1673. ^ 

KontlaluMa’s Tail*. " 

Kentucky (TT.S. America), so called 
in 1782, from its principal river. It was 
odmittKl into the union in 1792. The 
nickname of the inhabitants is Com* 
cyackere, Indian Shawnoeso Kentuckee 
r=-- “head or long river.” 

Kepler's Fairy. The fairy which 
guides the planets. Kepler said that 
each pUmet was guided m its elliptical 
orbit by a resident angel. 
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Xepler*BLaw» (Johann Kepler, 1571^ 

(1) That the planets describe elUpses, 

and that the centre oi the sun is in one 
of the foci. ^ 

(2) Tliat every '^anet so n'.o^os that 
the line drawn from it to tlie sun de- 
scribes equal areas in equal times. 

• (3) Tlmt the squares of the times of 
the planetary revolutions are as the 
cubes of their mean distances from the 
suu. 

Kendiief of Pleadunce. An em- 
broidered cloth presented by a lady to 
licr knight to wear for her sake. "Tlie 
knight was bound to place it in his helmet. 

Kenia. A kind of trumpet used by 
Tamerlane, the blast of which might lie 
heaM for niiles. • 

Kernel (Anglo-Saxon, nfrurJf a dimi- 
nutive of cMUi i seed in general), whence 
acorn (the ac or oaf: com). 

Kersey. A coarse doth, usually 
ribbed, and woven from long wool ; said 
to he so named from Kersey, in Suffolk, 
where ft was originally mode. 

Kerseymere. A corruption of Casi- 
mir. a man’s name. A twilled woollen 
cloth made in Abbeville, Amiens, Elbeuf , 
liOjiviers, Kbeims, Sedan, and the West 
of England. ^(French cashnivt Spanish 
caaiiinro or canimiras.) 

Kerzereb or Kerzlrali. A flower 
which grows in Persia. It is said, if 
anyone in June or July inhales the hot 
south wind which has" blown over this 
flower ho will die. 

Keso'rsu The female idol adored in 
the temple of Juggernaul, Its head 
and body arc of sandnl-wood ; its eyes 
two diamonds, and a third diamond is 
suspended round its neck ; its hands arc 
made entirely of amnll pearls, called 
perfe/t 0 Vonee ; its bracelets are of pearls 
and rubies, and its robe is cfoth of gold. 

BuOStrel. Imwk of a base breed, 
hc^r^e a worthless fellow. Also used as 
•an adjective.* 

*' Ufo thouabt of bonnur ev(;r did a9<«ay 

m« Jmser brest; but fnliis feonrellKynd 

A blesoant reine of glory be lUn And ..." 
spaimr: Fafrle book li. canto iii. a 

Ket61i. {Hee Jack Ketch.) 

Kettfb. A kind of two-masted vessel. 
Bomb-ketches were much used in the 
last century wars. 

c Koteimp. A cormptioH of the Ja- 
panese Kiti^py a cottoiment sometiines 
fiold as soy, but not equal to it. 


Ketmir or Katmtr. The dog of the 
Seven Sleepers. Sometimes called A1 
*Rakim. (Ai/tf’s Korm^ xviii. n.) 

Kettle {A)y n watch. A tin kittle is 
a silver watch. A red kittle is a gold 
watch. “Kettle,” or rather kiith] in 
sliing language is a corrupt rendering of 
the words to- tick read backwards. (Oom- 
pain Anglo-Saxon cutely a kettle, with 
to tickle.) 

ffreat kettle, Tlio god Thor 
wanted to hi*ew some beer, hut not 
having a vessel suited for the purpose in 
Valhalla, stole the kettle of the giant 
Hyraer. {ScamUnnvian mythohgtf.) 

Kettle of Fieb. A ftte-champStre 
in vrhich salmon is the chief dish pro- 
vided. In these pio-nics, a large cald- 
ron being provided, the party select a 
place near a salmon river. Having 
thickened some water with .salt to tins 
consistency of brine, tho salmon is put 
therein and boiled ; and when fit for 
eating, the company partake thereof in 

S fashion. Some think Iho dis- 
>rt of this sort of pic-nic gave rise? 
to the phrase A pretty kettle of fi&h.” 
{See Kittle op Fish.) 

‘•Tho whole company go to the wiieruhlc tn- 
day to eat a kettle of tt8h.”-A7r Waftcr .Scott . ,st 
Umiin'E Well, xil. 

« 

Kettledrum. A lar^e social party, 
origmally applied to a military party in 
India, where drum -heads served for 
tables. On Tweedside it sigiiilics ;i 
“social party,” met together to lake tea 
from the same tea-kettle. {See Dnrsf, 
IIUBHICANE.) 

Kettledrum^ a drum in the shape of a 
kiddle or fisdi -basket. 

Kettledrummle {Gnbrlrl.) A Cove- 
nanter preacher in Sir Wiiltcr Soolt’s 
Old Morial'iUf, 

Kev'ln (6^t.), like St. Scn.Vnus (y.r.), 
retired to an island where he vowed no 
woman should ever land. Kathleen 
loved tho saint, and tracked him to his 
retirement, hut tho saint hurled her 
from a rock. Kathleen dicil, but her 
ghost rose smiling from the tide, and 
never left the place wnile the saint lived. 
A bed in the rock at Glendalough 

S V'lcklo'tO is shown as tlie bed of St. 

evin. Thomas Moore has a poem on 
this tradition. (/ris4 Milodiesy iv.) 

Kex. hemlock. Tennyson says in The 
Princess, “ Though the rohgh kez break 
the starred mosaic,” thon^ weeds break 
tho pavement. Nothibg steaks a pave- 
ment like the growth of grass or lichen 
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through it. (WeUh, cmjB^ hemlock; 
French, t\gm ; Latin, ciciita,} 

Koy. Kay.) ^ 

Key*oold« Deadly cold, lifeleea. A 
key, on account of its coldness, is still 
sometimes employed to stop bleeding at 
the nose. 

“ Poor key-oold flgui'e of a holy king t 

Pale ashes of the house of l4ABcaBter ! 

Thou liloodless remnant of that royal hloud !** 
ShokMpMrB! BUhard IIL, I s. 

Key-atone. The Key^stone State, 
Penney Iva^nia ; so called from its posi- 
tion and importance. 

Key and the Bible ^A). Employeil 
h) discover whether plaintiff or defend- 
ant is guilty. The Bible is ojicned cither 
at Kuth, chap, i., or at the /ilst Psalm ; 
and a door-key is so placed inside the 
Bible, that the handle projects beyond 
the book. The Bible, being tied with a 
piece of string, is then held% the fourth 
fingers of the accuser and defendant, 
who must repeat the words touched by 
the wards of the key. It is said, as the 
words arc rejieated, tliat the key will 
turn towards the guilty person, and the 
Bible fall to the ground. 

Key of a Cipher or of a mnance, 
Tiiat which explains the secret or lays it 
rmen (“ Za cuf (i*Hn chijfre** or ‘*Z« 
nvf fVun romance^'). 

Key of the Mediterranean. The 

fortress of Gibraltar ; so called because 
it commands the entrance thereof. 

Key of Russia. Smolensk, on the 
Dnieper. 

Key of Spain. Ciudad Rodrigo, 
taken by the Duke of Wellington, who 
defeated the French theie in 1812. 

Keys. (iSV^ St. Sitha.) 

Keys of stables and cowhouses have 
not imfrcquently, even at the present 
ibiy, a stone with a hole through it and 
n. piece of horn attached to the handle. 
This is a relic of an ancient superstition. 
The hay, kalty^ or holy stone was looked 
upou iis a talisman which kc|)t off the 
fiendish Mara or night-innre; and tho 
horn was supposed to ensure the ]iro- 
tectiou of the god of cattle, called by the 
Romans Pan. 

Kfy as an mhUm, (Anglo-Saxon, ary,) 

St. Peter is always represented in 
Christian art with two keys in his hand ; 
they are consequently the insignia of the 
Papficy, and are home saltire- wise, one 
of gold and the other of affver. 

They are the emblems Isto of St. Ser- 
vp;tiu8, St. HippoFytus, St Genevieve, 


St. Petronilla, St. O^h, St. Martha, 
and St. Oemia'nus of Paris. 

The Bishop of Winchester bears two 
ke^ and sword in saltire. 

llie bishops of St. Asaph, Gloucester, 
Exeter, and Peterbolough h^v two keys 
in saltire. 

The Cross Keys. A pubHc-house sign ; 
the arms of the Archinahop of York. 

The hey shall he npm his shoulder*. He 
shall have the domini<m. The ancient 
keys were . instruments about a yard 
long, made of w'cpd or metal. On public 
occasions the steward slung his key over 
his shoulder, as our mace-Doareis carry 
their mace. Hence, to have the key 
upou one's shoulder means to be in 
authority, to have tlie keeping of some- 
tliing. It is said of Eliakim, that God 
would ky upon his shoulder the' key 
of tho nouse of David (Isa. xxii. 22) ; 
and of our Lord that ** the government 
should be upon His shoulder ^ (Isa. ix. 6). 
The chamborlaiu of the court used to 
bear a koy iia liis insignia. 

The poivi r of the keys---i,e. the supreme 
autboritv vested in tne pope as successor 
of 8t. Peter. The phrase is •derived 
from St. Matt. xvi. 19. (Latin, VotcAas 
daehm,) 

To throw the keys into the pit. To 
disclaim a debt: to refuse to pay the 
debts of a deceased l^isband. This 
refers to an ancient Fi'cnch custom. If 
a deceased husband did not leave his 
widow enough lor her aliment and the 
payment of his debts,*the widow was to 
throw the bundi of house-keys which 
she carried at her girdle Into the grave, 
and this answered the purpose of a 

S ublic ronmiciatiou of all further tics. 

\o one after this could come on her 
for any of her late husband's debts? 

Kesrs (The House of). One of tho 
three estates of the Isle of Man. Tlie 
Crown in council, tho governor and his 
council, and tlfc House of Keys, cxnisti- 
tute what iS temed “ the court of Tyn- 
wald.” The House of Kgys coiisifitA! of 
twenty-four repi’eseutatives selcottMl by 
their owm body, vacnucics are filled uj^ 
by tho House presenting tb the governor 
** two of the oldest and worthiest men of 
the isle,” one of which the governor 
nominates. To them an appeal may be 
made against verdicts of juries, and 
from their decision there is no appeal, 
except to the Crown in council. (Manx, 
ktare» as^feed, four-and- twenty .) 

*.* Tke goyersor^aod fai« council cou^ats of the 
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The Home of Keys. The board of 
landed i^ropiietors referred to above, 
or the house in which they hold their 
sessions. 

Xeyae {St,), TI^b well of St. Keyiie, 
Cornwall, has a strange superstition 
attached to it, which is this: ‘^If the 
bridegrootn drinks therefrom before tlie 
bride, ho will be master of his house; 
but if the bride gets Die first draught, 
tho ^y more will be the better horse.” 
Southey has a ballad on this ti*aditinn, 
and says the man left his wife at the 
church porch, and ran to the well to get 
the first%aught ; but when he returned 
his wife told him his labour had been 
in vain, for she had taken with her a 
“ bottle of the water to church.” 

Khedive d'Xgypte. An old regal 
title revived by the sultan in 1867, wno 
granted it to Ismael I., who succeeded 
08 Pftsha of Egypt in 1863. The title is 
higher than viceroy, but not so high as 
sultan. (Turkish . V.*A id\ v ; fersian, fchi - 
diw, king ; and khid^wi^ viceroy.) Pro- 
nounce ke^diir, in 2 syl. 

Khertisaan {Beyion of the A 

province of Persia, anciently called 
Aria'iia, 

The Veiled Prophet of Khonmun, Mo- 
kaniia, a prophet chief, who, being ter- 
ribly deform^ wore a veil under pre- 
tence of shading the dazzling light of his 
countenance. 

“Temtr ftcized her lest the love-U«ht which 
encircled him sliould^de Away, and leave him 
like the veiled prophet of Kboraasan, a aiu- 
Btainerl thing of clay.’’— Hard}/: A Casual 
Acguaintaw-e. 

XL A Chinese word, signifying age 

S 'od, generally applied to the ten 
1 preceding the first Imi>crial 
y, founded b.c. 2205. It extended 
over some 300,000 years. The fii-st was 
founded by Puou-ku ^ighost eternity), 1 
and the last by Fo-hi, sunianied Tmi- I 
Tse (son of heaven). • 

Xlak«Klak {god of yods)*. An idol 
worshiped ig Pegu. This god is to 
sleep 6,000 years, and when no wakes 
|ho %nd of tho world will come. 

Kick (.^). Sixpence. Two-and-a*. 
kick ” — two shillings and sixpence. 
(Anglo-Saxon, mcel^ a bit. In Jamaica 
a bit ” = simnee, and generally it 
means the smallest silver %om in circu- 
lation; thus, in America, a **bit” is 
fou^nce. We speak of a “ threepenny 

** it is hard for thee to kick agaimt the 
fhriehs ” (Acts ix. 5 ; and xxvi. U.) The 
proverb occurs in Pindar (2 lythian 


Victories^ v. 173), in .ffischylos {Again- 
emnon, l|6‘-i‘l), i*i Eurip'iafs (Jiacchtr^ 
^1), in Terence {Pkormio, i. ii. 27), 
in Ovid {lYistia^ book ii. 15), etc. ; 
but whether the reference is to an ox 
kicking when goaded, or a horse when 
pricked with tho rowels of a spur, is not 
certain. The plural kvntra seems to refer 
to more than owe, and pim kentra can- 
not refer to a repetition of goad thrusts. 
Altogether, the rowels of a spur suit tho 
phrase better than tho single point of 
an ox-goad. 

N.B. The Greek j»r<w with an aeeiis- 
ative is not the Latin advenus^ sucli n 
meanmg would require a genitive case ; 
it means in answer to, *.c. to kick ivhnt 
spurred or goaded. 

More kicks than hn* pence. More abuse 
than profit. Called ‘^monkey’s allow- 
ance ” in allusion to monkeys led about 
to collect ha’pence by exhibiting “their 
parts.” The poor brutes get tho kicks if 
they do their parts in an unsatisfactory 
maimer, but the master gets the hirpcncc 
collected. 

Quite the kiek. Quite a dandy. I’lio 
Italians call a dandy a chic. The French 
chic means knack, as avoir le chie^ to 
have the knack of doing a thing smartly. 

“ I cockod n»y hat and twirled niy stick, 

And the /cfirls they callod me tiiiiu* the kirk " 
Uange (/'vlman thf, YunHun' 

Kick Over the Traces (7b). Not to 
follow the dicta, of a party le#ider, but to 
act independently ; as a horse refusing 
to run in harness kicks over Die traces. 

*'If the new memher alinws any im'liimtMm to 
kick over tlin tracPB, he will nor in* ilicir niemitci 
loiiif NcwsiJiij)er lAnDurraidi, Foh., 

Kick the Beun (7b). To lie of 
light weight; to bo of inferior conse- 
quence. When one pan of a ]>air of 
scales is tighter than tho other, it flics 
upwards and is said to “ kick tho bcain*’ 
[of the scales]. 

“Thcovil liaa eclii>«cd the. good, nnd tlir smli*. 
which iicfore raateiT solidly on the ground, imw 
kicks the -GUididoue, 

Kick the Bucket 7 7b). A bucket 
is a pulley, and in Norfolk a beam. 
When pigs are killed, they are hung by 
their hind-legs on a backet or beam, with 
their heads downwards, and oxen arc 
hauled up by a pulley. To kick the 
bucket is to be hung on the hoik or bucket 
by the heels. 

KIA Up u Bow (7b). To create a 
disturbance. “ A pretty kick up ” is a 
groat disturbance. The phrase “To 
lick up the dust^’ explains tho other 
phrases. 
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Klokflbaws. Made dishee, oddn and 
ends, formerly written “ kickshose.” 
(Froneh, quelque cho9€.) 

Kieksy»wi«kay. A hone that kicks 
and wdiices in impatience ; figuratively, 
a wife U/reij man), Ta 3 rlor, the water 
poet, ciilis it kiekm^mnsie, but Shake- 
speare Hpclls it kieky’-mchj. 

*• lie wPiirB hi» lionoiir in a !*^>x unsnen 

That luiKH htM kicky-wirky here at home, 

SiM iiilin^ In's manly marrow in her nriiis. 

Wliidi sliiiuM huatain the hound and liic^li 
nirvet 

Of Mars's fl^rv Bleed." 

df/'s n’cll that KvtiH Wdl li. 3 (Glulie e<l.). 

Kid (yi). A faggot or bundle of fire- 
wood. 7b kifi is to bind up faggots. In 
the parish register of Ktieelsal church 
there is the following item : “Leading 
kids to church, 2s. 6a.,” that is, cart- 
ing faggots to church. (Welsh, eidys, 
faggots.) 

Kid (A), A young child. A face- 
tious formation from the Anglo-Saxon 
ci[l]d, a child. The I is often silent, as 
in m/«i, halfy yolf^ etc. At one time 
fault was pronoWced faaH, 

' “‘.\ro Ihpsfl your own kids?’ 1 Inquired |»re- 
t'MUlx ‘y<‘s», two of them: T hnv«* six. you 
kni»w d. Iteers: Crnturi/ Maffoslnc, June, 

1 vn3, 1'. 

Kidderminster Poetry. Coarse dog- 
gerel verso, like the coarse wooUenmanu- 
faiftiire of Kiddeiminster. Tlie term was 
first used by Shenstonc, who applied it 
to a Mr. C., of Kidderminster. 

" Thy I eraos, frn'nd, hit Kiddcrminutpr sniff : 

And I nuiBt own >ou‘vr meiooired out eiioimh.” 

Kidnapper (A), One who tktln/ or 
steals “ kids ” or young children. 

“Swnnns of kidiiRi>roi*8 were biiBy In evAry 
northern Oiwn."— .r. Ji. jlfr^VoNfer; Ptopte a/ the 
rmted StilUe, vol. ii. t'b»p. X. p, 857, 

Kidney, of another kidney or of 

the same ktdney. The rvim or kidneifx 
were even by the .Tews supposed lo be 
the seat of the affections, 

Kllda (‘S'/.). The farthest of the 
western isles of Scotland. 

Kilda're (2 syh) is the Irish Kill 
darn, church of t^e oaks. 

Kildare’s Bol^ Fane. Famous for 
the “Fire of St Bridget,” which was 
iuextinguisliahlc, because the nuns never 
allowed it to go out. Every twentieth 
night St. Bridget returned to tend the 
fire. Part of the chapel of St. Bridget 
still remains, ai^d is called “ The Fire- 
house.” 

*' Apiid Kllilftriam oceurrifclsnis RRnct« Brisidm 
qnem iimxHmrifoMlnm vacant."— (J'jraidM Com- 
brrneiH : IJtbentia^ li, 34. 

Kilken'ny is the Gaelic JTfV/ Kenny ^ 
church of St. Kenny or Gaa’io6. 


Kilkenny Cate, {fke Oax.) 

Kill (A), The slaying of some ani- 
mal, generally a bullock, tied up by 
hunters in a jungle, to allure to the spot 
and attract the atteidiou of some wild 
beast (such as a lion, tiger, or panther) 
preparatory to a hunting party being 
arranged. As a tiger-kill, a panther- 
kill. 

“A Bbikarii? hroiight ub flic wTlroiim tidings of 
a iifrcr-kill only a mile and a iialf from tho camp. 
The iU‘\t day thrre wa» no hunt, as the krtnind 
round the pancher-kiil w>iii too unfavoiii'alde to 
Iierniifc of any liuniitiff."— Cadarji, 
AuijUBt, ISM. 

Kill Tiro Birds with One llltone 

(7b). To effect some subsidiary work 
at the same time as the main object is 
being effected. 

Killed aby Inohe% In allusion to 

ments in^ olden tiinra jjl) The 

“iron coifin of Lissa.” The prisoner 
was laid in the coffin, and saw the iron 
Ud creep slowly down with almost im- 
perceptible movemeut—ftlowly, silently, 
but surelv : on, on it came with relent- 
less march, till, after lingering dajs and 
nights in suspense, the prisoner was at 
last as slowly crushed by the iron lid 
pressing on him. (2) The “ baisor do la 
Vierge” of Baden-Baden. The pri- 
soner, blindfolded and fastened to a 
chain, was lowered by a windlass down 
a deep shaft from the top of the castle 
into tne very heart of the rock on which 
it stands. Here he renffiined till he whs 
conducted to the torture-chamber, and 
commande(l “ to kiss” thebra7.eii statue 
of the “ Virgin ” which stood at the end 
of a |)asRage : but immediately he rai.sed 
his bps to give the kiss, down he fell 
through a trap-door on a wheel ilith 
8)>ikes, which was set in motion by th^* 
fall. (3) The “ iron cages of Louis XI.” 
w'ere so contrived tliat the victims might 
linger out for jiears ; but whether they 
sat, stood, 01 * lay down, the position was 
equally uncomfortable. (4) iTie ‘ ‘ chara • 
bre a crucer” was a heavj’^hest, short, 
shallow, and lined witli sharp stones,^u 
which the sufferer was pjicksd and buried * 
alive. (5) The “bemicles" consisted 
of a math'ess on which the victim was 
fastened by the neck, while his legs 
were crushed b^tw^een two logs of wood, 
on the uppermost of which the torturer 
took his seat. This process Continned 
for several days, till the sufferer died 
with the lingering torment. Many other 
modes of stretching out the torment of 
death might easily be added. (/See iBOir 
Maiden.) 
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Killed toXIadneM. It le said that 
Draco, the Atheuiiui legislator, met with 
his death from his popular!^, bdog 
smothered in the theatre of ^sfi'na by 
the number of cttsm and cloaks showered 
on him by the ^edtators (b.g. 690). 

Killing. Irresistible, overpowering, ‘ 
fascinating, or bewitching; so as to 
compel admiration and notice. 

“ Tbote eyes were made eo killing." 

Ih>pe : Rape oftkt Loek^ y. 64. 

A killing ^ace. Too hot or strong to 
last ; exceptionally gseat ; exhausting. 

KUling-stoae, in Louth; A stone 
probably used lor human sacrifice. 

Killing no Murder. A tract writ- 
ten by Sexby, who was living in, Hol- 
land 'at the time of its puhlicatioii. 
Probably Sexby was paid for feghering it, 
and the real author was William AUan. 

KUmaneegg (Jfi9«). An heiress of 
great expectations with an artificial leg 
of solid gold. { Thomas Ifqpd : A O olden 
Legend,) 

KUmamook Cowls. Nightcaps. The 
Kilmafnock nightcaps weie once cele- 
brated all over Scotland. 


Kllmartli Books (Scotland) . A pile 
of stones towering 28 feet in height, 
and overhaugi^ more than 12 feet, like 
the tower of Fisa (Italy), (ike Chbesb- 
WBiBra.) 

Kilwinning, in the county of Ayr, 
Scotland, the sdtoe of the renowned 
tournament hdd in 1839 bv the Earl of 
Eglittton. It was also the cradle of 
Freemasonry in Scotland. 

Kin, Kind. 

** But now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son^ 
l7o«n. 4 little more tlian kin. and lew than kind.'* 
Shttkes/pBaTO! Hamlet, i. S. 

Kin or kinsman is a relative by mar- 
riage pr blood more distant than father 
and son. % 

Kind means of the same sort of genus, 
as man-kind or man-genus. 

Hamlet sdjjpx be is more than kin to 
Claudius (as he was step-son), but still 
^he is not oil the same Mndj the same 
class. He is not a bird of the same 
feather aa the king. 


Kindbart. A jocular name for a 
tooth-drawer ; so called^from a dentist 
of the name in the reign of Queen Elisa- 
beth. Kindhart, ilie dentis^t, is men- 
tioaed by Howland in bis luting of 
Bmotnrs • Blood in tko 
1(1600) ; and in'Howky^s fhw Wonder, 

* kistako me not, Kisdbnrt ... 

He calif you rootfa-drswer." Act i. I. 


Eing^Estmere 

« King. The Anglo-Saxon cyna, cyn^ 

. ing, from eyn a nation or people, aud 
**^the termination— meaning “of,” as 
“ son of,” “ cluef of,” etc. In Anglo- 
Saxon times the king was elected on 
the Wi'tcua-gemot, and was therefore 
the choice ff the nation* 

‘ ” V 2'he fiotory king, Bichaxd Oastler, 
of Bradford, the successful advocate of 
the “ Ten Hours* BUI ” (1789-1861). 

Me Galantuom (the gallant king), Vic- 
tor Emmanuel of Italy (1820-1878). 

King. 

A king should die standing. So said 
Louis XvlII. of France, in imitation of 
Vespasian, Fmiperor of Rome. 

Dyiho Sayings : Louh XTIll,) 

Like a king. When Porus, the Indian 
prince, was taken prisoner, Alexaudor 
asked him how he expected to be treated. 
“Like a king,’* he replied: and Alex- 
ander made him his friend. 

Pray aid of (he king. When 
oiie, under the belief that he has a right 
to laud, claims rent of the king's 
tenants, they appeal to the sovereign, r>r 
“ pray aid of the king.” 

King Ban. Father of Sir Laum dot 
du Lae. He died of grief when hi-^ 
castle was taken and burnt through tlio 
treachery of his seneschal. (I.fnutrjof 
dn lac, 1494.) 

King CwiIMfVi'hat the Americ«ins call 
the “Almighty Dollar.” 

“ Now birth and rank and brceilinfr. 

Hardly saA’cd fn m utter Hin:ii>b. 

Have t)oen ouatod, rather ruim hly. 

By the on»lauiirlifc of CnKh." 

Truth (Chiistvnui Xurn/ter, iwc, j» lo ) 

King CMo. (See Cole.) 

Bing Cotton. Cotton, the staple of 
the Southern States of America, and the 
chief article of manufacture in England. 
The expression was first nsed by James 
H. Hammond in the Senate of the 
TTnited States, in 1858. The gi'cnt rot- 
ton mahufacturers are called “ cotton 
lords.” 

Bang Bstmoro {2*syl.) of England 
was induced by his bi^ulher Adler to go 
to King Adland, and request Mrmissiou 
to pay suit to his daugSe^. ^ing Afl^ 
land replied that Bremor, King of Spiiiu, 
had already proposed to her and been 
rejected; but when the lady was intro- 
duced to the English kfttg she accepted 
him. King Estmere and me brother re- 
turned home to prepare the weddiinr, 
but had not proceeded a mile when thu 
kimifpf StMilu iretunied to press his suit, 
and thteabimd vengeance if it were not 
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accepted. A page was iuetimtly de- 
spatched to. inform Ki^ Estinere, and^ 
request him* to return. The two brothers 
in the guise of harpers rode into the hall 
of King Adlaud, when Bremor rebuked 
them, and bode them leave their steeds 
in the stable. A quan'ol ensued, ii^, 
which Adler slew “ the sowdan,” and 
the two brothers put the retainers to 
flight. (Percy^s Reliques^ etc-, series i. 
bk. i. 0 .; 

King Franoo'nl. Joachim Murat ; 
so called be(‘aiifie he wan once a inounte- 
brink like Franconi, ( 1767 -lHlo.) 

King Horn or Ch 'M^ Horn. The 
hiao of a metrical romaiwMi by Mesirt 

King Log. A yoi fiunmut^ a king 
that rules in poare and quiotuess, but 
never makes his power felt. The allu- , 
&ion is to the fable of The I'rDtjs thstynty 
ft fCniy. ijSf'f' Loa.) 

King-maker. Bichiud Neville. Euil 
of Warwick ; so called because, when ho 
hi'lfd witli Henry "VI., Henry xvas 
king ; but wheu he sided with Edwarrl 
IV., Henry was deposed and Edwoi’d 
was king. * Ho was killed nt tlie battle 
of Barnet. (U20-1171.) 

^ing Mob. The “ iyuolnk ivhjhnV 

King Petaud. Thc^m't of Kiuy 
PtUttuL A kind of Ali^cfla, w'herc all 
111(5 talkers with no hearers, all are 
kings with no subjects, all are masters 
nml none siu vants. There wa^i once a 
soi ioty of beggars in France, the chief 
of u'hoiii called himself King Pchnid. 
(T/itin, pt'toy to bog.) 

King Ryenoo, of North Wales, sent 
ii (hvuif to King Arthur to say **he had 
< 5 vcrc(,me eleven kings, all of wliich paid 
liim homage in this sort- -viz. they gave 
Idni their beards to jnirfell his mantle. 
He now required King Arthur to do 
likewise.” King Arthur returnod an- 
swer, “ My beard is full young yet for 
.1 purfell,‘but blfftpi^e it is long enough 
f()r such a ptnpbso, Kinjpc llyence shall 
do me homage on botl^ ms kiiws.” (Set^ 
Percy's otc., series iii. book 1.) 

Spenser says mat Lady Bria'na loved 
a knight named Cruder, ^ho^ refused to 
marry her tilt she sent him a mantlo 
lined with th^ beards of knights and 
locks of ladies. To aocomplish this, she 
appointed Mal'eifort, her senesdiai, to 
divest every lady that drew near the 
castle of her locks, and every knight of 
his beard. {Faet^ie Queene, bocm ri. 
canto 1 .) 


Ring Stork. A tyrant that devours 
his subjet^ts, and makes them submissive 
with fear and trembling. The allusion 
is to the fable of T/ie Frogs destriag 
a King, {See liOO.) 9 

^ King-of-Arma. An officer whoso 
duty it is to direct the heralds, preside 
at chapters, and have the jurisdiction of 
armoury. There are thra kings-of- 
nrms in England— viz. Garter, CWeu- 
cieux, and Norroy; one in Scotland— 
viz. Lyon ; and one in Ireland, called 
Ulster. 

Hath King -of- Arms is no moeiberof 
the college, but takes j^reccdenco next 
ai‘ter Gai’tor. The office was created in 
1 725 for the service of the Order of the 
Bfith. {l^a Hkhalds.) 

Kings>f Bark. Christopher HI. of 
Scandinavia, W'ho, in a time of great 
scarcity, hod the bark of hirchwood 
mixed with meal for food. (Fifteenth 
century.) 

King of Bath. Richard Nuc'h, gene- 
rally caBed Beau Nash, who was leader 
of fashion and master of the cer^onies 
at that city for &ome fifty- six yean*. Hf- 
was ultimately ruined by gambling. 
(lOTI-lTffJ.) 

King of Beasts. The lion. 

King of Balkey. burlesque 
officcj, like the Mayor of Gunatt, thi 
Mayor of the Pig Market, and the 
Mayor of the Bull-rin«j 

V Halkt^ is a small island in St, 
George’s Channel^ near the coast of 
Ireland, a little, to the south of Dublin 
Bay. 

King of Khoraasan. So Auva'ri, 
the Persian poet of the twelfth ceiikuy. 
is called. 

King of Metals. Gold, which is not 
only the most valuable of metals, but 
also is without •its peer in freedom from 
alloy. It Hs got without smelting; 
wherever it exists it is visible to the eye . 
and it consorts with little effsc than pure 
silver. Even with this jitecious ai)py, 
the pure metal rauges fmnn sixty to- 
iqucty-niue iJer cent. 

King of Miarnle. Sometimos called 
Lobd, and sometimes Abbot, etc. At 
Oxford luid /[Cambridge one of the 
Masters of Arts superintended both the 
Christmas and Candlemas sports, for 
which he was allowed a fee of 40s. 
These diversions continued till the 
Reformation. Polydore Vergil says oi^ 
the feast of Misrule that it was ” derived 
the Roman Saturnalia,” held in 
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December for five days (17th to 22nd). 
llie Feast of Misrule lasted twelve days. 

“If wo roDipare our Baouhaualian OlirisitniaHoa 
and New Vear-tldes with tlu*»e Satunirilla and 
Keasta of danup, wo sball flnde such nearafllniiyc 
lietwecn them lK>th in r^Srard of time . . . and in 
their man uer of BoleniniPitiK . . . that wt‘c must 
needs concliule the one to Im^ the \ ery a]»e or 
issue of the otlnjr." — Pr.Mnwf ; Hietrut-MoMix. 

King Of Painters. A title assumed 
by Parrhas'ios, the painter* a contem- 
porary of Zeuxis. Plutarcli says ho 
wore a purple robe and a goldcu crown. 
(Flouri^ed 400 B.C.) , 

of Proaoliers. Louis Bour- 
dalouc, a French clergyman (1632-1704). 

King of Romo. A title conferred by 
Napoleon I. on his son on the day of lus 
birtli. More generally called the Duke 
of Beichstadt (1811-lfe). 

King of Shreds and Patohos. In 

(he old mysteries Vice used to be dressed 
as a mimic king in a mrti-coloured suit. 
(Shakespeare : HanuH^ iii. 4 ) The 
phrase is metaphorically aji^lied to cer- 
tain literary operatives who compile 
books for iniblishers, but siiiiply no 
originality of thought or matter. 

King of Spain's Trumpeter ( The), 
A donkey. A pun ou the word dou^ a 
Spanish magnate. 

King of Terrors. Death. 

Kii^( of Waters. The river Am'- 
azon, in South America. 

King of YveSst (pron. Ev-to), A 
man of mighty pretensions but small 
merits. Yvetot is near Kouen , and wius 
once a seigneurie, the possessoi's of which 
were entitled kings —a title given tliem 
in 534 by Clotaire I., and continued far 
into fhe fourteenth centu^ 3 ^ 

“ II 6talt nn roi 

Peu cunnu dans Thfiioirp 
.Sp lt*\aiit tanl, w iMUchani, t<»l. 

Dormant fort hi'*n hhub aloiro ; 

Kt cf»uronno ijru’.k'auncton 
D’uu simple honiK't do njtloti, 

Dit oil ; • 

Oh ! oU ! oil ' oh ! Ah ! ah all : ah ' 

Quel Imiepctlto roi e'etait ; la : la 1 bi . *’ 

^ A king there wag. ‘ roi d' Y vofcot * dept, 

A * But little knr>wii in Htory. 

Wont soOi to lied, till da> livht- Hlepr, 

And soundly without alory ; 

His royal hrow' in cotton iwh 
Would Janet, when he took his nar, 
Enwrap. 

Oh 1 oh ! oh f oil ! Ah ! ah ! ah ! ah ! 

A famous kinv be! La '^Ih ! hi ! K. C, D. 

King of the Bean (roi de la fire). 

The Twelfth-night king : so calt^ be- 
cause he was cboseu by distributing 
slices of Twelfth'-cake to the children 
^resi^nt* and the child who had tltc slice 
with the Tiean in it was king of the 
company for the night. This sport was 


indulged in till the Befonnafion, even 
^t the two univcrsitioiii. 

King of the Beggars or Gipsies. 

Baiiifyldo Mooro Carew, a noted Kii- 
glish vagabond (1693-1770). 

King of the Forest. Tlio oak, 
tvbich not only braves the storm, but 
fosters the growth of tender parasites 
under its anas. 

King of the Herrings (77k)- 

Chiimera, or sea-ape, a cartilagimm-, tUli 
which accompanies a shoal of lu riing.i 
in their migrations. 

King of the Jungle (77//). A tiger. 

King of the Peak ( The). Sii Geoi’g/' 
Vernon. 

King of the Sea (77k). llieht'rring. 

“The hrad i>f an :i\ orauro-si/cd wlwli- is ti-mi 
tlflfcu to hixieiMi fivt fahoiii imr-llioil Hie 
IrithsMlll, Hint Hit* Ill'S o| ('ll MillUi H\ 111 (‘icllt In I 
M*l to such iiinouil) iloToig g(’iiri'(*l> an) 
not minirit'iitly iar:rr to allow a lioiriiit; in ii-i-n 
dim It II Ting IlItU* Hfnly fi’llow [ilu lu‘niii.r‘. 
Hoino fonrl(‘(*n iiidii'<i iii winiM i lioki- .1 

iiiou«t<*i‘ \\ Imle. Jiud is lictioo ‘Hu* kji'*< nt 

lilt* Hoa.*'* (■ TlMtiitoH : Antjtlni} tmitfiH, \i r;*j 

King of the Telgn. Baldrick of 
S<.mth Devon, bon of Fri, who long tk- 
feudod his teiTitory against A lour, .1 
lawless chief. 

King of the World {Shnh-JihmA. 
Tlie title assumed by Khornini 
third son of iStHm Jehan-Ghir, and litth 
of the Mogul emppi'ors of Dolhi. 

King of the World. So th(/ Calr*- 
doiuans, in Ossiurrs tune, called tin* 
Bomnu emperor. 

King Chosen by the Neighing of 

a Horse (^0- DjaiIub. (.Vc Housk: 
A horse f’ tiis a kini/dom.) 

King Over the Water (7'hr). The 
Yonng Pretender, or Chevalier Charh*^ 
Edward. 

*• M) father so far romiiroinisi il hn |i.\:ili.v iis 
to anuiiunre inmdy ‘The klm?,' »*< hi*i flini inn-j 
afU:i dinner. Instead of the emphatic ‘Kiir: 
(teufKe.' . . ■ Our pueKt made a motion with In- 
ulaiiiH, HO an to ijhwi it over the wnti-i-deianici 
whidi atood laiside him, wd added, ‘Over the 
water.”"— IV. Srott: Jtett^anuU<f, letter i 

King’s [or Queen* s] Bench. 'Jliis 
was originally the ^f/la lUpw^ which 
followed the king in all his travels, tind 
in which he occupied the lit de justice. 
In the absence of the sovereign the 
judges wore supreme. Of course there 
is no lit de jnstiee or bench for tho 
sovereign in any of our law courts uovi". 

King’s Cave. Opposite to Camp- 
belton ; so called because it was here 
that King Robert Bruce and his retinue 
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wIjou tlioy Isnuled on the main- 
land from the Islb of Arrau. {StatiHtical 
Avcount of tScotiamf, v. p. 1(57, articl# 
‘‘Arran.”') 

King's Chair. A seat made by two 
hcar«'rs with their hands. On Candle- 
inns D(iy the children of Scotland used 
to bring their schoohnuflter a present 
ill inoii«‘,y. and the lioy who brouglit the 
largest Kiitn was king for the nonce. 
When p(’hof)l was dismissed, the “king" 
nas carried on a seat of hands in pro- 
c»''^Mon, and the seat was ealled the 
*• kiiig'.i chair.” 

King’s Crag. Fife, in Scotland. 
Called “king” hecaiisc Alexander III. 
of Scidland was killed there. 

“As luMVriH rulinu: iii ilic <if Mic et'enintr 

;ilo(iu* tiu' of Kite. Im-I x\ im Jliirnt-i'lanit 
siiui Kiiit'-huri), he ;i|ii>r<in< lu*.l roo mar the l»niilc 
of nil' |ir(< ipKv, ami liis lior.se, slartiin; or •* 111111 - 
liliiwr, Jir waa throivii o\(‘i I lie lock and killed 
Oil the -.ii-it. . Tlio iieiM'lo of (he enuutry hlill 
luiiiit out the very spot where it liainM'niHl, ami 
wliii h IK eKlled‘Tbe Kirn^'K .Sir lln/hr 

St'oit: TtiUuf of a G rasul/ntlu r, vi. 

King's Cross, l^p to the accoHsinn 
of (leoj'go IV. this locality in London 
wjis cuIIimI “ HhtUc Bridge, ' and had an 
inlaiiMus notoriety. In 18‘il some specu- 
latois huilt there a number of house?,, 
and, at the buggestiou of Mr. Bray, 
ijJna^.'cd the name. 

King'3 Evil. Scrofula : so ealkd 
from a notion which prewuled fi'om the 
reign of ICdward the Confessor to that 
of (jn(‘cn Anne that it could be cured by 
the royal touch. Tho tfacobites eun- 
sideied tliat the power did not descend 
to William III. and Anne lieeause the i 
” divine ” hercdihiry right was not fully j 
pos.ses«sed by them, but the office 1 x 3 - • 
maiuiid in our Fmyer-Book till 1719, I 
Prince (''h ; i vies Edward , wdieii he claimed ! 
to hi' Prince of Wales, touched a. female 
child for the disease in 174d: but the 
hist person touched in England was I)r. 
iTohnson, in 1712, when only thirtymouths 
^Id, by Queen Anne. The IVench kings 
laid claim to the ^me divine power even 
from the time of Anne of Clovis, a.b, 481 , 
and on Easter Sumlay, 1686, Louis XIV. 
touched 1 ,600 persons, using tlieso words : 

” ro// ( 4 ; totwhr^ Dim Ifsewori^v.” The 
I>raotici3 was introduced by Henrv VII, 
of pi-csoiiting the person “touch(?d'* with 
a- small gold or silver coin, called a touch- 
piocp. The onflPpresented to Dr. Johnson 
has St. George and the Dragon on one 
side and a ship on the other ; the legend 
of the former is iSali deo alotia. and of 
the latter Anm D:O.Ji,JB:k,F:JST»H, 
DEG, (Anne, by tho Giiice of God, of 


Great Britain, France, and Ireland 
Queen.) 

W«Rrtt told tJiat rharlCB U. touoheil W,lf»7p»'r- 
BoiiH, Tilt; smallost niiinbiir ni one year wan 2,u<i, 
iu iSfiO; and ilia laryt'flt. iiuiiilier was in UUi,Wtt(*n 
many wore trampled in death, MHcanlay'ft 
//udorp v( Ewjifjmdy ciiali. siv.l John J3rowu. a 
riU'Ml eunireon, had to Hurcriutoiid the tereinoin. 
(See Macbeth, tv. 3.) 

King's Keys. The cro w-^rs, hatchets, 
and hammers used by tdicriffs* oflicers to 
force doors and locks. (Lniv phrase,) 

“The door. framPd (0 withittand attacks from 
PKi iRoniiin, coiiKiaJdeK.aud other i)eri*on;ii,'«*B. i-on- 
►idf'W'it to uBc Uif* yne*B ktos ... wet hi.< <*ffor(8 
at ir..SciiU; rlmp. tcix. 

King's Men. Tlie 7Sth Foot; so 
cniled from their motto, Ctfidich^r 
Dht'* (Help the king). 

Ir was rang'd by KiMUK'th Mackenzie. Earl of 
Sfaforih, in l?77, and called tin* Seaforih Kitrh- 
landei.s. In 17^3 it *>ecaDie the rand Find. From 
Kin to 1)%1 ic Hiii* I'iillcd ih<; “ Uuke of Allatny's 
lTighlaudL‘r« “ ; and m Ikki it vena iniide the and 
Biillalioii of Mie “seafonh irwli landers (ItOKi;- 
Bhiri* IJuITk), tlu»^ Duke of AllKiny’/v." 

King:*8 Moss (77tc). An extra meas of 
rice lioiled yvith milk— or of almonds, 
pcfis, or other juilse- -given to the monks 
of Melrose Abbey by Kobert [Biuca.'], 
the feast to Ite tield on Jamui^y lOtli, 
and CKM) l)f‘ing set ti.‘<ide for the purjMise ; 
but the utonks were Ixnind to feed on 
the sjtine day tiftecu poor men, and give 
to eiieli four ells of broad cloth or six 
ells of narrow cl^th, with a pair of shoc-.-^ 
or f^mdalp. • 

King^s Oak (27*^}. Tlie oak under 
which Henry VI 11. s<it, in EppiugFoiest, 
while Aime (Boleyii0 was liciug exe- 
cuted 

King’s Pioture. Money ; so called 
because coin is stamped' wdth “the 
image ” of the reigning sovereign. 

King’s Ooliair. Kiug\s book 
I.). ** Cahier ” i.s a copybook. 

Sing's Cheese goes half in Paring. 

A king's income is half consumed by the 
numerous call^oii his purse. 

King's Hanoverian White Horse 

(TAf). The 8th Foot ; called the “King's 
Hanoverian ” for their .service again.st 
the Ih'etcnder in l7lo, and called •tho 
“ White Horse ” from thefr b. dge ; now* 
called tho “ LiveqKxd Eegiment.” 

King's Cwn Scottish Borderers 

(TAf), liaised by Leveii when Claver- 
house ivide out of Ediuburgh, 

Kings. Of the 2,d3i) sovereigns who 
have hitherto reign^, 

300 have been overthrown. 

134 have been assassinated. # 

1‘23 have been talcen captive in war. 

108 have been executed. 
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IQO have been slain in battle. 

^ have been forced to abdicate. 

28 have committed suicide. 

25 have been tortured to death. 

23 have become nStd or imbecile. 

KlngSt etc., of England. Much 
foolish superstition has of late been cir- 
culated respectlug certain days supposed 
to be “ fatal ” to the crowned heads of 
Great Britain. The fallowing list may 
help to discriminate truth from Action : 

[?Vo»n iiu'ariB the regnal yt*ir cimiineiiml from • 

To 19 the ^.v of death.] 

William I., from Monday y December 
25th, 1066, to Thm'hdwjy September 9th, 
1087 ; WiUiiAM IT., from ^tunlay, Sep- 
tember 26th, 1087, to Thnnday, Augu&t 
2ud, 1100: H£:<BT I., from ^Sunday, i 
August 5th, 1 100, to Snudayy I^ccnil»er ! 
Isl, 1135 ; Stephen, from Thnmdnyy * 
December 26th, 1135, to Monday y Octo- 1 
her 25th,. 1154. 

Henry II., from Sauday^ Doccmljer 
19th, 1154, to Thanday, July 6th, 1189; 
RiCHAiU) I., from September 

3rd, 1180, to Ttteadayy Api4l 6th, 1199; 
John, from Thnnda 'y, May 27th, 1199, to 
IVednehday, October 19th, 1216 ; Henry 
III., from Saturday, October 28th, 1216, 
to Wednesday, Nov*»mber IGth, 1272; 
Edward 1., from Sunday, November 
20th, 1272, Friday, July 7th, 1307: 
Edward II., from ^Saturday, July 8th, 
1)107, to Tueeday, Jauuary 20th, 13*27; 
Edward III., fwm Sunday, January 
25th, 1327 (N.S.). to Suvdai/y Juuo 21st, 
1377 ; Richard II,, from Slonday, Juno 
22nd, 1377, to Monday, September 29th, 
1399; H£nry IV., from Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 30th, 1399, to Monday^ March 
20th, *1413; Henry V., from Tuesday, 
Mar^ 2l8t, 1413, to Monday, August 
Slst, 1422; Henry VI., from Tuesday, 
September 1st, 1422, to Wednesday, 
March 4th, M61 ; Edward IV., from 
Wedmsdat/y Mai'ch4th, 1461 to Wednes- 
day, April 0th, 1483 ; Edward V., from 
Wmneeday, April 9th, 1483, to Sunday, 
Juim 22nd, 1483; Richard III., from 
Thursday, .Tigie 26, 1483, to Monday, 
Aimust 22nd, 1485. 

Henry VII., from Monday, August 
22nd, 1485, to Saturday, April 2l8t, 

Henry VIIL, from i^nday, April 2^, 
1509, to Fiiday, 28&, 1547; 

Edward VI., trom Friday, January 28th, 
1547, to nursday, July 6th, 1553; 
Mart, from Thuraday^ July 6th, 1^53, to 
pmrsday, Kovexnbear 17th, 1553 ; IhuZA* 
teB, itoai KoYomutf I7th, 

1558, to Thursday, March 24tbi 1603. 
Jakes I. , from Thursday, Mar(^ 24th, 


1603, to Sunday, March 27, 1G25 ; 
d^UARLBS I., from Sunday, Mai'ch 27th, 
16*25, to Tuesday, Januoi'y 30th, 1649; 
rCommouwealth-^BOKWELL, died Fri- 
day, September 3-13, 1658 ;] Ouari^s 1 1. , 
restored Tuesday, May 29tb, 1660, diecl 
Friday, February 6th, 1685; James II., 
from Tuesday, February 6th, 1685, to 
Saturday, December Iltli, 1688; Wil- 
IJAK III., from Wednesday, February 
13th, 1680, to Monday, March 8th, 1702 ; 
Anne, from Monday, March Stli, 1702, 
to August Ist^ 1714. (Both 0.8.) 

Oeoroe I., from Sunday, August 

I. st, 1714, to Saturday, June llth, 
1727 O.S., 1721 N.S.'; Geouoe 11., from 
Saturdai/y Jime llth, 1727, to Sataniaa, 
October *25111. 1760, N.S. ; liKOUOEllJ ., 
fitim Saturday, OctolnT '25t)i, 1760, t<i 
Saturday, January 29th, 1820; (iKOWir, 
IV., from Saturday, January ‘29th, 1S20, 
to Saturday, June 26th, 18)i0; William 
IV., from Saturday, dwm 26th, 1830, t(» 
Tut\>daif, June 2()th, IHiiT ; Victokta, 
from Tuesday, .Time 20th, 1837 ^ ^ 
{See Two.') 

Jlmce Jive haw tennhmhd thar nu/n 
on a Sunday, .smp on a Moudat/,fnui nu a 
Tuesday, four on a Wtdmadufj^ a 

Ttiursday, four on a Friday, tfud •*.>• t-;/ u 
Saturday, Xine hare Ocftuu and tad* a 
ihnr reujn on the same, day ; Jlntn/F 
and Edu ard JII. on a Sunday ; lUchai d 

II. on a Monday; Edirurd /»*,, Amir, 
and George. 1, on a tFedmidtty : Mary on 
a Thursday ; Otorye 111, and Gem V'* 
IV. on a Safuntay. 

Ktngs, etc., of England. 

William I. styled liimsclf lung of thr 
English, Eoymans, and Cinomantiaus ; 
Henry I., King of itve Enghsh and Euke 
of the Normans ; Stephen, Kimt of the 
English; Henry II., King of England, 
Duke of yo^inandy and Atiuitania, and 
Count of Anjou; John, King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, I)nhe vf 'yonnandy 
and AmiUania, and Count of Anjou ; 
Henry III., in 1*2.79, dropped* the tithes 
of ‘‘Duke of Noimandy ” and “ Count 
of Anjou; ** Edward \.,^ing of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Af/mlanm : 
Edward II. made his son “Duke of 
A^uitauia’’ in the nineteenth year of 
his reign, and styled himself King of 
Efwlandand Lora of Ireland; Edwai^ 

III. , from 1337, ad^ted the style of 
King of France and England, ana Lord 

Ireland, and Luke of Aouitania; 
Richard IL, King of Mmland and 
France, and Lord of Edward 

VI,, Of EngUnfA, France, and Ireland, 
King, Lefender of the Faith — ^tois last 
title was given to Henry VIII. in the 
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thirtv-fifth year of hia reign ; Mary, 0/ 
Enffiand, Fratiee^ and Ireland^ Queen. 
Dcftnder of the Faiih^ and Supreme IleaM 
if ' the Anglican and Hihernian Church ; 
f^harlea I., Of Great Britain, France, 
and Ireland, King, iJefender of the 
Faith, uto. • Oominoii wealth, The Keepere 
if the JAherties of England, by the 
authority of Parliament, and Cwinwell 
was styled Tiie Highms ; Charles 11. 

11 lid .Tames II. as Oharles I. ; William 
and Mary, Of England^ Scotland, France, 
and f rdf ntd,' King and Queen, Befendera 
of the Faith, etc. ; Anno, Of Great 
lintain, France, and Ireland, Queen, J)e^ 
finder (f the Faith, etc. ; George 111., in 
IMOl, ahaiidoiwid the words “King of 
Fi aiir o,” which lifid been retained for I'U 
year'<, and his stylo was “ (feorge II f., hy 
the a rare of God, of the Vnited Kingdom 
uf Great Britain and Ireland, King, Be- 
fender of the Faiths 

Kings have Long Banda l)o not 

(liiarrel with a king, as hia jwwer and 
authority reach to the end of his do- 
ininioua. Tho proverb is, “Aw 

neAcis longaa regihm eeae manm: “ and 
the (Joriiian, “ Mit grimen herren e» Ut 
mrht gut kiracheu zn eaaen “ (“It is not 
g(K>d to <i;tt rherrios wdtVi great men, as 
they throw tho stones in your eyes”). 
•*TIum(*’s rtuoh tU\ inUy aotli 'i king, 

'1‘li it in'.'i‘<on i”iu bill, ix*^^!** wiijit ii would." 

t'^hahrtpe.niK : Kills* m HhmM, iv. .1, 

The books of (he four ktugs, A peu*k 
of cards. 

*• Afu*r suiipor wero m ihehuukK of the 

f.iiii kiii‘*x n.ruhuji, (uiruaat'ia fimt Ponta^ 
i>i in /, I, 3 

The three kings of t^ohgne. The ivpre- 
simtative.s of the three 'magi who came 
from the RasI to offer gifts to tho infant 
•Tesus. Tradition makc.s them three 
Eastern kings, and at Cologne the names 
ascribed to them are Kaspar, Melchior, 
and Tialtlui/iir. 

Kings may override Grammar, 

{See GIIAM31AB.) 

Kingly Titles. 

Abgarns (The Grand). So the kings 
of Ede.ss:i w'cro d^yled. 

A hi m'eleeh (my father the king) . The 
chief ruler of the ancient Philistines. 

Agag (lord). Tho chief ruler of the 
AmaVokitos (4 syl.), 

Akhar Khan (very-great diieltain). 
Hindustan. 

Ana.r, Th^ohief ruler of the ancient 
Greek kingdoms. AnaxandrCn was the 
over-king. 

Archon (The), The ckief of the nine 
magistrates of Athena, ^nextinmnk 
was called Bdsileus (3 syl,) ; and the 


Kingly Titles 

third PoUmareh (3 syL), or Field- 
Marshal. 

Asaer or Aaayr (blessed one). The 
oliief ruler of audent Assyria. 

A ttabeg (father prince). Persia, 1 1 1 S. 
Auguatus, The ntle of the reigning 
Emperor of Home, when the heir pre- 
sumptive was style*! “Caesar.” {Sec 
AiroimruB.) 

Autocrat (self-potentate). One whose 
pow'er is absolute; Ilussia. 
lirglerheg. (See Bey,) 

Ben-llftdad (sgn of the sun or Hadad), 
Tho chief ruler of ancienll: Damascus. 

Bey Ilf Tunis. In Turkey, ft bey is 
the governor of a banner, and the chief 
over the seven banners is the heglar-bey. 

Brenn or Brcnhin (ivar-chici) of the 
ancient Gauls. A dictator appointed by 
the Druids in time.s of danger. 

Bn ttenlda (wielcler of Britain). Chief 
king of the heptarchy. 

Ctesar, Proj>er name adopted by the 
Homan emperors. {Sec Kaiser.) 

ttitlif (successor) . Successors of Maho- 
met ; now the Grand Siguior of Turkey, 
and Sophi of Persia. 

Camla‘ee. Proper name adcf^ited by 
the queens of Ethiopia. 

Caztqne (Ca-zeoa). American In- 
dians: native princes of the ancient 
I*cruvians, Cubiins, Mexicans, etc. 

( 7< agan. The chief of Hie Avars. 
VhanK (See Khan.) 

Vral. liie des|)oi of ancient Servia. 
(Jyrna (mighty). Ancient Pei-sia. {Sf‘€ 
Cyiirs.) • 

Gzar (Ciesar). Hussia, Assumed by 
Ivan Ilf., who rnaiTJcd a prince,ss of the 
Byzantine line, in 1472. lie also intro- 
duced the douhlc-hcailed black eagle of 
Byzantium as the national ^unbol. 

Barr us, Hatin fonn of Bat%ieesh 
(king) . Ancient Persia . 

Bey. In Algiers, before it was an- 
nexed to France in 1830. (Turkish, ddi, 
uncle.) • 

Bietn'ton A military autocrat, ap- 
pointed by tho Homans in times of 
danger. • 

Ihnim (lord). Houmania. 9 
Emperor, (iVivIacPBRAfOR.) • 

Empress, A female emperor, or the 
wife of an emperor. 

EsiKqee (^.f.J. Kings of Kent. 
Hos*podar. ^ Moldavia and Wallachia ; 
now borne by*the Emperor of Russia. 

hnperdtor (ruler or commander). Tlie 
Latin form of emperor. 

Inca, Ancient Peru. 

J$idye, Ancient Jews {Shophet), ^ 
Kaaaer (same as Ctesar, The 

German Emperor, 
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Khtm (chieftain) or irhmyt&’-Khan, 
Tartar}’', lu Persia, the governor of a 
province ia called a Khan, 

Khvdive {q.v,). Modem Egyx't. 

King or Queen. OrcMtt Britain, etc. 
(Anglo-Saxon egn, the people or nation, 
and - inp (a patronymic) the Tiiau of, 
the choice of, etc.) 

f.ama or J)alat Lama (great inotlier- 
of-. souls). Thibet 
MvMi (king). Ancient Jews. 

Mapnl* or Great Mognt. Mongolia. 
Kejm or Nejnshce (lord protector). 
Abyasinia. 

Mzim/' (ruler). Hyderabad. 
l*atiishah (fatlierly king). The Sul- 
tanas title. 

rendrag‘on (chief of the dragons, or 
SHmmna rex*'). A dictator, created 
by the ancient Celt.s in times of danger. 

^ Pha'raoh (light of the world). An- 
cient Egypt. 

l^'eniaent. Hcpuhlics of America, 
France, etc. 

PtaVemg (pniper name adopted). 
Egypt after the death of Alexander. 

Q}ieem (Anglo-Saxon, enhk ; Greek, 
gnngf a woman.) 

7tai*ah or Maha-rajah (gi'cat king). 
Hiiictustaii. 

Jlex (ruler), A Latin word equivalent 
to <»ur king. 

Seherif (lordj. Mecca and Medina. 
Shah (protector). Persia. 
iShetlr ^latriarch), Arabia, 
Shop'hetim. SoiShe Jewish ** judges ’’ 
were styled. 

So’ phi (holy). A title of the Shah of 
Persia, 

Stadiholder (city-holder). Formerly 
chief magistrate of Holland. 

Sa^etes (dictators). Ancient Carthago, 
Sultan or Soldan (ruler). Turkey. 
Vageode or fPagu'odti ('i syl') of 
Transylvania, MoMavia, and AValliwhia. 
V/adika (ruler), Montenegro. 

Also, Af/a, ameer or enur^ archduke, 
county doge, duke, effendi, elector, exarch, 
herzog (“ duke), imattm, infanta, lamG 
landgrave, matidarm, margi arc, 
<^r margravini^ nabob, pacha or hdshinr, 
prince, ' Hochem, satrap, seigneur ov grande 
seigneur, sirdar, snhahdar, suzerain, tet- 
rarch, rieeroy, etc. , in some oases are chief 
independent rulers, in some oases depen- 
dent rulers or governors Subject to an 
over-lord, and in others simply titles of 
honour without separate dominion. 


Kingdom Como« Death, the grave, 
execution. 


“ Ann trtrtjr jwiinda be theirs, ft 
For seudiniif luich a roguo to k 
Peter Pindar : 8uJ^ee\ 


pretty sain, 
Inffdom come." 
t$ /or Painters. 


Klngsale. Weariiig a hat in the pre- 
y^nce of Koyalt}'. 

Kingsley's Stand, the 2()th Foot. 
Called ■* King.sley’8 ” from their colonel 
(I7i>(5-17b9) ; and called “Stand ’’from 
their “stand *’ at Minden in 17otl. Now 
c.‘ilh}il the “ Lancashire Fusiliers.” 

Kingston Bridge. A card bout, so 
that wiien the pack is cut, it is cut at 
this card. “ Faire le Pont ” i.s thus de- 
scribed in Fleming and Tibbins’s Grand 
Diet ton nnirt : Action dc courher quel- 
qtus^nnes dcs cartes, ct de Ics arraryn dr 
telle sortc que cclni qui dml con per ae 
puissc guere couper qiCa Vend rod qtVon 
mi/.” 

Kingston - on - Thames. Xaincd 
Kng's-stonc from a large, square bbn*k of 
stone near tlic town hall, on wiiich tlw 
early Anglo-Saxon mouarchs knelt wiicii 
they were anointed to the kingly otlicc : 
Edw'ard the Elder, Athelstan, Ediriund, 
Ethelred, Edred, Edwy, and Edwnnl 
the Martyr received on this sfoin* the 
royal iiniiion. The stone is now' enclosed 
w'llh rsiiliugs. 

Kingstown (Ireland), fonncrly called 
Dunleary. The name was changed m 
1821 out of compliment to (Jeorgo IV., 
who visited Irclatid that year, and lid’t 
Dunleary h,arbour for his return home 
on September 5tb. 

Klngswood Lions. Donki^ys; Kings- 
wood being at one time fiiiiiou.s for the 
numlHsr of fisses kept by the colliers who 
lived thereabout. 

Kinloss Loons. The judges whom 
Cromwell sent into Scothi-iid w'crc si> 
termed, because they coiidemruid and 
acquitted those brought before them 
wholly irrespective of party, and solely 
on the merits of the charge with which 
they were accused. 

Kiosk'. A Turkish summer-hoiiso 
or alcove supported by pillars. (Turkish , 
kushk; Persian, kushk, a palace ; French, 
kiosqnc. ) Tlie name is abo gi veri to no w's- 
paper stands in France and Belgium. 

Kirk of Skulls. Gamrie ehurcli in 
Banffshire ; so called because the skulls 
and other bones of the Norsemen who 
fell in the neighbouring field, called the 
Bloody Pots, were built into its walls. 

Klrko«grim. The nix who looks to 
order in churches, punishes those who 
misbehave tfiemselvos there, and the per- 
sons employed to keep it tidy if they 
fail in their duty. (Scmtdiuavian myth • 
ology.') 
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Kirke’s Lambs. Tho Qucon*A lioyal 
West Surrey. Called “Kirke” froni 
ri(5rcy Kirko, their colonel, 1682-1691 ; 
and ‘‘Lambs’* from their bod^e, the 
Paschal Lamb, the crest of the house of 
in complimenttoQucenCatho- 
rine, to whom they were u guard of 
honour in her progress to Loudon. 

Klrkraplne (3 syl.)* While Una 
was ill the hut of CorcSca, Kirkrapine 
forced his way in ; but the lion, sprmg- 
ing oil him, tore him to pieces. The 
nieaiiiiig is that Romanism was increased 
)>y rapine, but the English lion at the 
Itoforinatioii put an end to the rapacity 
of Tuonk'^. {Sp€mer : Favrk i.) 


Ktamet. The fulfilment of destiny. 
(Turkish, ffismet, a lot.) 

“Tlip wonl kismet, yvh\(ih he flr^rcely r<mi|ire- 
iK'ndcti licforc, Hf'Pina now t4> he fraught with . . . 
[iii(r<tning1. TIiik is kismet ; this is the fulfil- 
iiieiit of ilestiny ; tills is to ]ovii."'—A'l)ut6c»th 
('entiinj, Februiiry, ISO!, i>. liw. 

KIbb, as a mode of salutation, comes 
from its use to express reverence or 
worship. Thus to adore idols and to 
ki«is idols mean the same thing. Indeed, 
th(.* word adoiT signifies simply to ean'y 
the hand fu the month, that is, to kiss it 
to the idol. We still kiss the hand in 
^'iluiatioii. Various parts of the body 
dr*' kissed to distinguish tho character o‘f 
tlio arloration iMii(i. Thus, to kiss the 
lips is to adore the Jiving breath of tho 
person s iluted ; to kiss the feet or ground 
IS to humble oneself in adoration: to 
kis.s the garnients is to express venera- 
tion to wJnitever belongs to or touches 
the jitTMui wlio worn's them. “Kiss the 
Sou, lest He* be angry” (Ps, ii. 12), means 
Worship tlio Son of God. Pharaoh tells 
Joseph, “Thou shalt be over niy house, 
and ujiou thy mouth shall all iny people 
kiss,’’ menuiiig they shall reverence the 
conniijinds of Joseph by kis.«mg the roll 
oil whicli his ('orrinuiTids would bewTitteii. 
“ Samuel poured oil on Saul, and kissed 
him,” to (loknowledgo subjection to 
( lod’s anointed (1 Sain, x, 1). lu the 
Hebrew sstato, 4his mode of expressing 
reverence atrosafrom the foi'ui of govern- 
ment established, whether under the 
patriarchal or matrimonial figure. 

A Jftdfis kUs, An act of treachery. 
Tho allusion is to the a^iostlo Judas, who 
betrayed his Master with a kiss. 


Klas Han d B (7b). To kiss the hand 
of the sovereign dtlier on accepting or 
retiring from a high government omce. 
{See Kiss.) 


“ Kiflslnof tho hnnd to the ttatiie of n fod wus a 
Roman t.»rm 4»f ndoriiiion.”-SS|),»«cer.. h'ineipies 
of Svciologu, \ ol. ii. iwrl Iv. ebSp. 6, p. 133, 


KIbb the Book. After taking a le^l 
oath, we are commanded to kiss ^e 
l)ook, wliich in our English courts is the 
New Testament, exceijt when Jews “ are 
sworn in.” This tho kiss of con- 
firmation or promise to act in accord- 
ance with the words of the oath (Mora- 
vians and Quakers are not required to 
take legal oaths). The kiss, in this case, 
is a public acknowledgment that you 
adoi*e the deity whose book you kiss, as 
a worshipper. 

It is now to afllrin, if itersonn like to 

do t*o. Mr. SradlaiiKh refused iu take an oath, 
nnd after sumo yeara of coutentiou tlBi lawwaa 
altered. 

Kiss the Dost. To die, or to be 
slain. In Psalm Ixxii. 9 it is said, “ his 
enemies shall lick tho dust.” 

KlBB^he Hare’s Foot (TbL To be 
late or too late for dinner. The hare 
has run away; and you are only in time 
to “ kiss ” the print of his foot. A com- 
mon pi-overb. 

**V(Mrmm*t kisf* the hare's foot; pott festnm 
vmistt." -Cule : Dirt urn ary. 

Kiss the MistrcBS (7b). To make 
a gocni hit, to shoot right into the eye of 
the target. In bowls, what we now call 
tho Jack used to be called tho “mis- 
tress,” a. id when one ball just touches 
anolher it is said to kiss it.” To kiss 
tho Mistress or Jack is t5 graze another 
bowl with your own. 

“ Rub on, ami kis&tlm mlstresa.’*— .SAMkvjipenr#; 
Ttoihis and CrrMidn. iii. • 

KiBB the Rod (To). To submit to 
punishment or misfortune meekly and 
without munnuring. 

KiBB behind the Garden Gate (A), 
A pansy. A practical way of laying 
“ Jhisf z demai,^* the flower-language of 
the pansy. 

Kiss given to a Poet. Margaret, 
daughter of James I. of Scotland and 
wafe of Louis XL (when only daiixihin), 
kissed tlic mouth of Alain Olinrtier “for 
uttering .so many fin© thin^. ’ * Charticr, 
however, was 'a decidedly ugly pian, 
and, of course, was asleep at the time. • 

The tah* in Hrunrtimes Pironetnisly told of 
Uunsard tiro in*ci. 

KiBS the Gnnner’B Daughter (7b). 
To be flogge(| on board ship, being ti^ 
to the breech of a cannon. 

'• 1 \ra8 made to kiss the wench that nox-er 
siKaks tmi wlieiiMlie sfcoUts, and that's the gon- 
ner’i* dauffliter. . . . Yes. the minister’s sun . . . 
lias the cat's somtoh on his T>ack."-~i9ii‘ H’, 8eott : 
Scdgamtlet, ohni). xiv. 

Kies the Place to make it WeU. 

A relic of a very common custom all 
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over the world of sucking poison from 
wounds. St. Martin of Tours, when 
he was at Paris, ohserred at the city 
gates a leper full of sores ; and, going 
up to him, he kis^l the sores, where- 
n^u the leper was iiistautly made whole 
{Sulpicius taverns: I>\alofjHes), Again, 
w'hen St. Mayeul had committed some 
gi-ave offence, he was sent, by way^ of 
p<mauc6, to kiss a leper who was begging 
alms at the monastery. St. Mayeul 
went up to the man, kissed his wounds, 
and the leprosy left him. Half a score 
similar examples may lie found in the 
Bolin iidlstes, without much searching. 

•' Who run !.«• help iiio \vli.«n I fell, 

And ki.sBed the place to make it well ? '* 

Klssing-comflt. The candied root of 
the Sea-«ry/i///»/a mantimum prepared 
as a lozenge, to perfume the breath. 

KlBSiiig-onut. The crust where 
the lower lump of bread kisses the 
upper. In French, haiaure de pavh 

Kissing the Hand. Eltlier kissing 
the sovereign’s hand at a public intro- 
duotiou^ or kissing one's own hand to 
bid farewell to a nrieud, and kissing the 
tips of oui’ fingers and then moving the 
hand in a sort of salutation to imply 
great satisfaction at some beautiful oli« 
jjcct, thought, or other diarm, ore rem- 
nants of p^ah worship. If the idol 
was conveniently low enough, the de- 
votee kissed its hand ; if not, the devotees 
kissed their own hsnds and waved them 
to the image. God said Kc had in Israel 
seven thousand persons who lijul not 
bowed unto Baal, every mouth which 
liath not kissed him.” Kiss.) 

“Many . . . wlioui the fame of tlna exccllont 
vision ^Ad frntlifcrcd thither, confoumlwi hv that 
maU'hl^s l^eauty, could Imt kiss the tinker-ops 
(if Ihcir Hiflit bands at, si^ht of her, as in adorn- 
iMii to the piddeas Venus berji-elf.” — 

Marim the £picurta.n, ebup. v. 

KlMing the Pope’s l^pe. Matthew 
of Westminster says, it w'asacustomary 
formerly to kiss the hand of his H<»Unoss; 
but that a cerlu^in woman, in the eighth 
century, not only kissed the Pope’s 
hana, but “s^iieezed it,” The Church 
magnate, seeuig the danger to which 
he was exposed, cut off his hand, and 
was compelled in future to offer his 
foot, a custom which has continued to 
the present hour. * 

KlMing under the Mistletoe. 

Balder, the Apollo of Scandinavian my- 
thology, woe killed ^ a mistletoe arrow 
g^ven to the blind Hoder, Loki^ the 
god 0 i mischief and potentate ef our 
earth. Balder was restored to lifie, but 


the mistletoe was placed in future under 
the care of Friga, and was never again 
^ bo an instrument of evil till it touched 
the earth, the empire of Loki. It is 
always suspended from ce]ling.s, and 
when j^iersons of opposite sexes pass 
under it, they give each other the kiss 
of peace and love in the full assurance 
that the cinphyte is no longer an in- 
strument of mischief. 

A corresjiondent in Nofrs and Qnerics 
suggests that the Romans dedicated the 
holly to Saturn, whoso festival w.ns in 
December, and that the early Christians 
decked their houses with tho S.stiimian 
emblems to deceive the Romans and 
escape persecution. 

Kist-vaen (The), A Hide stone 
sepulchro or mausoleum, like a chest 
vnth a flat stone for a cover. 

“At lenfftb they reacbed a uriusHy iiiomikI.uh ilu> 
top of wbicb w'Htt pl.*iced one of those recepisirli-s 
for the dead of the Ancient British chiefs i»f div- 
tinceloD, called Kist-vaen, which urn coinpexeu of 
upright fragments of grsnire, so plnced u'. m 
form a stone coffin. . . ~ Htr wuttr-r Smlt : Thu 

Iktrotlita, chap. axis. 

Kiat of Whiatloa (A), A clinidi- 
oxgan (Scotch). CV*f, a hox or cliost. 

Rlat'norap'paii* Tho Indian w .'dor- 
god. Persons at tho point of death pve 
Hometimes carried into the Ganges, and. 
sometimes to its banks, that Kistnerap- 
pan may purify thorn from all detilcineiit 
Dcfore tliey die. Others have a little 
water poured into the palms of their 
hands with the same object. 

Kit. (Anglo-H^ixoii, a cist or 

box [of tools].) Henw th.'it whicli con- 
tains the necessaries, tools, etc., of a 
w'urkman. 

A h'ddier'n kit. His outfit. 

The ti'hok ht of them. Tho whole lot. 
(See aht/ve ) Use*d contemptuously. 

Kit. A three-stringed fiddle. (Anglo- 
Saxon, cytere; Latin, nthdra,) 

Klt-oat dull. A club foimed in 
1688 by the loading Whigs of the day, 
and held in Shire Lai»e (now Lower 
Serle’s Place) in the house of Christo- 
pher Cat, a pastry-cook, who supplied 
the mutton pics, and after whom the club 
was named . Sir Godfrey Kneller painted 
forty-two portraits of the club mombci-s 
for Jacob Tonson, tho secretary, whose 
villa was at Bam £lm& and where 
latterly the club was held. In order 
to accommodate the patbtings to tho 
height of the club-room, howmi obliged 
to make them three-quarter lengths: 
hence a tbiwenpiarter portrait is still 
called a hiUeaU 
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8triotl)r speakiiifCt a kit-cat canvaB ia 
tweiity-eigfit incheB by tbirty-six. | 

“Sitifln, Addiiiinii, Garth, Vanbrugh, 

M.'iiiwniing, ijteimey, VValpolc, and Pttitcoejr 
wri’oiif i( ; MO wiiM Lord liorKet and the iinwint 
niikf. isianu'aring . . . vag thf} ruling man in all 
riiuv ersailou. . . . LttrdStanhoiicaiid the Barlof 
were also nieinhetM. . . . Knch member /wvw 
Im ri'irturej.’ ^Pope to Spenrt. 

V Cowley the poet lived at Bam Elms 
Villas. 

Kit Cats. Mutton pies ; so called 
from Christopher Cat, the pastrycook, 
who excel led in these pasties. 
nfiorc.) 

Kit’s Coty House, on the j‘oa<i be- 
t^^ <‘on Kof'hestcr and Maidstone, a well- 
known cromlech, is Katigeni’s or Kiti- 
t/n u's coty that ia, the house or 

t'kinl) of Kitiffcrn, made of ants or huge 
ll.it stones, Hackeli/s Coit and 
Dj:vit.’8 Coit.) 

Ka tigem w'as the brother of Vortimer, 
and leader of the Britons, who wiis slain 
ill the battle of Aylesford or Epsford, 
lighting against Heugist and llorsa. 
Tianibarde calla it Cdsedtchouse (1570). 
Tlie structure consists of two upright 
sido-stoncs, one standing in the middle 
>19 a Mippoi-t or tenon, and a fourth im- 
pos('d as a roof. Numberless fiioiie.s lie 
soiittcrcd in the vicinity. Often spelt 
“ Kitt’s Cotty House.” 

Kitoben. Any relish eaten with dry 
hreiid, iiH oheesjo, bacon, dried fish, etc. 

** -\ luMrt wad «i’.irct'fk*ek belter kiiohfii 

1.1 .1 iuile> - .Si; IK. Sa4t : Tfm Pmttr^ 

4'l':n» '1. 

Kitchonmaid (.1//#.). So Queen 
l’li/.iht‘lh called Lord Mountjoy, her 
Iord-ilc]uity in Ireland. In one of her 
litters ti» Lord Mountjoy she writes ; — 

W;i II j (liir fr\ lUiC'Kin and oflior kitohen'*«luir 
>«)u ii i\.‘ l•ll•ll(|rllt t.i tUeIr Inst. Imino more rt*>/els 
tii.in Huh*, that rrmiiised more mid ilW 

Kite (./), in legal phraseology, is a 
junior counsel who is allotted at an 
assize court to advocate tlie cause of a 
piisonor who is without other defence. 
For this service he receive.s a guinea 
a.M his honorariufti. A kite on Stm'k 
Exchange means a worthless bill. An 
honorarium given to a barrister is in 
reality a mere kite. (See btfkiVy Kirs- 
FLVING.) 

Kite-flying. To Jin the kite is to 
“ raise the win^,” or obtain money on 
bills, whether good or bod. It is a 
Stock Exchange pbriuse, and means, as 
ii kite Hatters m me air by reason of its 
lightness, and iS a mere toy, so 
bills fly about, but are Ug^t and worth- 
less. Stock ExciuifOB SiANa.} 


Xitely (2 syl.). A jealous city mer- 
chant ill Ben Jon.son^a Every Man in 
his Humour. 

Kittle ef Ftoh. A pretty kittle of 
fish. A pretty muddle, a bod job. Cor- 
ruption of ” kiddle of fish.” A kiddle 
is a basket set in the opening of a weir 
for catching fish. Perhaps the Welsh 
hidt or hidyly a strainer. (See Kettle.) 

Klaus (Peter). The prototype of Rip 
Van Winkle, whose sleep lasted twenty 
years. Pronouu<^ Eloivs. (See Santa. 
Klaus.) • 

Klepbta (The) et^v^ologioally means 
rohOerSs but came to be a title of dis- 
tinction in modem Greece. Those 
Greeks who rejected all overtures of 
their Timkish conquerors, betook them- 
selves to the mountains, where they kept 
up for several years a desultory W'arfarc, 
supporting themselves by raids on 
Turkish settlers. Aristoteles Valaoritis 
(bom 1824) is the great “poet of tlie 
Klephts.” (See Xineteentk Centnryy 
July, 1891, p. 180.) 

Knaek. Skill in handiwork. The de- 
rivation of this word ia a great puzzle. 
Minshew suggests that it is a mere vari- 
ant of kuock. Ootgrave thinks it a 
variant of snap. Others give the German 
kuuckni (to sound). 

Knavo. A lad, a garqon, a servant. 
(Anglo-Saxon, endfa ^German, kmibc.) 
The kiiavo of clubs, etc., is the son or 
.servant of tlie king and queen thereof, 
lu an old version of the Bible we reaii : 
“Paul, a knave of Jesus Christ, called 
to be an apostle,” etc. (Rom. i. 1). 

Tills* \i»r?n»n, we arc lolU, is in the Hiiiaeuiii 
Lionn'y, hut m ffeneralli MiipiKiued tt» lie a torijery. 
Uut, H'llhout ilouht, Wyolilf (Uev. xii. .*5, iH) usert 
the lompound " Knave-child,” ami Chaucer «»e# 
tho a-niw* 111 the itnn of Lowes Tats, line 51.V. 

Knave of Hearts (A). A flirt. 

Knave o/Sologae (.^). More knave 
than fool. The French «ay#“ Ini niais de 
Soloyne.*^ Sologiie is a part of the de- 
partments of Loiret et Loiij^-et-CherT • 

Knee* Greek, yonn; Latin, yemt; 
French, yenott ,* Sanskrit, jamt ; S^on, 
eueotr ; German, htie ; Englisli, knee. 

Knee Tiibifte. Adoration or reve- 
rence, by prostration or bending the knee. 

'' Coming to receit e from us 

Knee-triljutc y«c unpaid,^|ti*oMration vile." 

t PoraAise LoHy v. 7SSw 

Kaepb. The ram-headed god of* 
ancient Egypt, called also Amen-ra, and 
by the Oreelra, Aumou. 
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Xnlokerbooker {Die*dtich), Tho 
imaginary author of a facetious Jfislor*/ 
of New J ori\ by WasluDgton living. 

Knlokerbookors. Loosokncc- 
breochoSy worn by boys, cyclists, sports- 
men, tourists, etc. So named from 
George Cruikshank^s illustrations of 
M^oshingtou Irving’s l)ook referred to 
above. In those ilhistratious the Butch 
worthies are drawn with very loose 
knee-breeches. 

Knife is the embl5m borne by St. 
Ag'ath^. St. Albert, and St. Christi'na. 

The fhti/inff knife is tho emblem of 
St. Bartholomew, because he was flayed. 

A mnyicinti knife is borne in Christian 
art by St. Zadkiol, the augel. 

Thekmfeof aemlemie knote, Chrysip'- 

S OS, so cailed because he was tlfb keenest 
isuutaut of his age (b.o. *280-207). 
iVar to the knife. Deadly strife. 

Knife = sword or dagger. 

Till my ki*en knift* 9e«* not tlu' w ouial u inaken.” 

fihakettpMrti : Macbeth^ 1 . 3 . 

Knife and Fork. He is a capital 
kmfe-andfjrk.^ a good treiichenuan. 

“ Hi* dill doc* Imnour to tlw' rejisist ; he ale and 
drank. and prmoil a capital knitc-auiUfurk evni 
nt the risk of dMiig ilie wime niKiit. of an in> 
UitfC’Hl loll .”- irnhiyrititi : Ih'ovnne nf Marr'uujr. \ i. 

Knifeboai^ One of fhe seats for 
passengers ruiming along the roof of an 
omnibus, ^ow almost obsolete. 

Knight mean^jsiiuply a hoy. (Saxon, 
eniht.) As boys (like the Latin pnei' 
and French yarron) w*ero used as ser- 
vants, so cni^it came to mean a servant. 
Those who sc»rved the feudal kiug.s Ijore 
anns, and pc^rsoua ndniittHil to this privi- 
lege vrere the king’s knights ; as thi.s 
distinction was limited to men of family, 
the word became a title uf honour next 
to the nobility. lu modern Laliu. a 
knight is termed aurn'ins (golden), from 
the gilt spurs which he fesejf to weai*. 

Last of the knights. Maxiiriliaii I. of 
Gennany (MoO, 1493-1519). 

iKnight Rider Street (Loudon). 8o 
named front tho processions of knights 
from the Tower to Smithficld, where 
tournaments were held. Leigh Hunt 
says the namo originated in a sign or 
some refereuco to tho Heralds’ College 
in the vicinity. * 

Knight of La Maneho. Bon Quixote 
de la Mancha, the hero of Cervantes’ 
novel, called iJon Quixote, 

* Knight of the Bleeding Heart. 

The Bleeding Heart was one of the 
many semi-rdigious orders instituted 


ill tho Middle Ages in honour of the 
aVirgiii Mary, whose ‘* heart was pierced 
with many soitows.” 

“ Wlu*a lie wjiH at. tfolyrooil wlio would havi* 
said fhat the BiiriKlUly Dtnixlua 

would haAo lieeu content to play the locksmiiu 
here in Lochleven, with no grayer ainiixeiuciit 
than tlmtof turning the ke.\ on two or thrci* liidji- 
leftH women ? A Rtmm?e office lor a Knmht of the 
Blcedinif Uean.”— .S jV IF. Seott: The Ahttot^ xxiii. 

Knight of the Cloak {The). Sir 
Walter Raleigh. So called fmra liis 
throwii^ his cloak into a ]>uddle for 
Queen Elizabeth to step on as she was 
alK)ut to cuter her btirge. (See Kcnil- 
worthy chap, xv.) 

“Your h>rd»hip moniietli tlmt H.'ilficrh, tho 
Devonshire youth,’ said Varucy, ‘the Kniuhl >>t 
the Cloak, as they call him at Court." - Ditto, 
chap. x\i. 

Elizabeth, in the same novel, atldresses 
him as Sir Squire of tho Soiled Cassock. 

Knight of the Conching Leopard 

(The), Sir Kenneth, or rattier the Earl 
of Huutingdon, Prince Rojml fif Scot- 
land, who followed, i nenyn i to , lliclia rd 1. 
to the Crusade, and is the eliief ebar- 
aoter of the Tah.\/mny a novel by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Knight of the Order of John- 
, William (J). lu French ;• 

• fie rordre de Jetto (hnUHttme,''' a uiau 
I hanged. (iSVt' .T oun -William.) 

I Knight of the Post. A man iu the 

pillory, or that has been lied to a whip- 
1 jiing-post, is jestingly called. 

j Knight of the Rueful Counte- 
nance. Bon Quixote. 

I Knight’s Fee. A }>ortion of l.uid 
I held by custom, sutlicieiit to maintain a 
I knight to do service a.s such for flu* 
' kin^. William the Compieror neuled 
I t’OjOuO such feus when In; eaiuc to Kiig- 
; laud. All who had £20 a year iu lauds 
or income were compelled to be knights. 

Knight’S Ward {The), A superb u* 
comportment iu New'gato for tlmse wlio 
paid three pieces by way of “ garnish.” 
No longer ui existence. 

Knights. (t<ie. Ciios.s-Legukd . . .) 

Knights Bachelors. Persons who 
arc simply kuighU, but belong to no 
order. (Frendi, has-chevaliers.) 

Knights Bannerets. XTiights cre- 
ated on the held of battle. The king or 
general cut ulf the pouit of their flag, 
and made it square, so as to resc^uible a 
banner. Hence kniglits liaiuiei'ets are 
called Knights of the l^mre Flag, 

Knights Baronets. Inferior barons, 
an order of hereditary rank, created by 
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.riuiif's 1. in loll. T)iM lithi waH sold fur 
inujify, rind the funds went uomiimUy « 
fuvFrirda the plantatiViii uf Ulster. These 
kin;>li1s bear the arins of Ulster, viz. a 
liidd (trfjf'iti, a sinister fiund coiipcd at 
the wrist ffnli’ft. (AW* 1{ani>.) 

Knights Errant. In France, from 
7(i‘S to 0H7, the land was eneuiuliered 
with fortified castles; in England this 
was not tlie ease till the reign of Stephen. 
The lords of those castles used to cairy 
off femaleK and couindt rapine, so that a 
class of men sjunug uji, at least in the 
]).iges of roinaiiec*, who roamed aliout in 
lull iirirtoiir to protect the defenceless 
and aid the oppressed. 

‘ juelit i/Kd'in 'ih f|ieiwrfe/*t 

«!•( oiiiM III' ii kiMi/ht vriH\\\,."- Jh'ifdtn : / eihfaium 

t>/ th,‘ .hm'ifi. 

Knights of Cari^try or Otrpft 
arc not military hut civil 
knights, such as mayoi-s, lawyers, and 
Sf) on ; so called hecause they reeoivo 
tluMV knighthood kneeling ou a carpet^ 
ami not on the battlc-fiehl. 

Knights of Industry. Sharpers. 

Knights of Labour. Meiuln^rs of a 
tr.nlt's niiion organised in 18:U, in the 
United States of America, to regulate 
the amount of wages to be dernaiuled 
by woikmen, tlie degree of skill to he 
ekaeted from them, and the length of a 
ilay’s work. This leagno enjoins when 
a strike is to he made, and when work- 
iii* n of the union may resume work. 

Knights of Malta oi- JJoaptiaUerx of 
iSV. John of Jrt ttyn/rni. Some time after 
the lirst ciiisado (lOl'i). some XeapoHtim 
mereliMiits huilt at Jerusalem u hospital 
for sick pilgrims ami a cliureh which 
they d«;dieiite<l to St. John ; tliese they 
com milted to the charge of certain 
kniglits, railed llvHpifalhrx of St, John, 
In UMO these llospitallcrs took Rhode 
Island, and changed iheir title into 
Jutif/htx of Jthofff's, In hViJl they were 
expelled from Rhodes by the l^irks, 
and took up thoir residence in the Isle 
of Malta, 

Knights of St. Crispin. Shoe- 
makei-s. (h‘is])iii Crispian was a Bhoe 
maker. (See Mernp r., iv. 3.) 

Knights of St. Patrlok. luBtituie<l 
ill in honour of the patron saint of 
IrehiTul. 

Knights of tLo &Ag. Bagmen who 

travel for morooutilo orders. 

Knights of tho Bath. {St'c Bats.) 
Knights of tho Blado. Bullies who 


were for ever appf'aling to their swords 
to browbeat the timid. 

Knights of the Chomher or Cham^ 
iK-r KnhjhtSj arc knights bacheb>rH made 
in times of peace in prexnue chamber^ 
and not in the camp. Being military 
men, they differ from “ carpet knights,” 
who are always civilians. 

Knights of tho Clearor. Butchers. 

Knights of the Garter. (See 

(tABTEU.) 

Knights of *the Green Cloth. 

Same as Carpet Kniouts 

Knights of the Handcuffis. Con- 
stables, policemen, etc., who carry 
handcuffs for refractoiy or suspicious 
lirisoners taken up by them. 

Knights of the Hare. An order of 
twt'lve knights created by Edward III. 
ill France, upon tho followuig occasion ; — 
A great shouting was raised by tho 
French anny, and Edw^ird thought the 
shout was tl’ie ous^et of battle : but found 
afterwards it was occasioned by a hare 
running between the two armies.^ 

Knights of the Holy Sepulchre. 

An (hder of military knights founded by 
(lodfn'V of Bouillon, in 1091), to guard 
the ‘ ‘ I loly »S('pul( lire. ” 

Knights of tho Order pf the Golden 
Fleece. Lawyers. 

Knights of the PenoiL Tlie betters 
in races ; so culled brjcause they always 
kiHjp a pencil in haiiu to nnirk down 
t)»eir bets. 

Knights of the Pestle or Knights 
of the Pestlo and Mortar. A^iothe- 
caries or druggists, whose chief instni- 
iM<*i4t is tho pestle and niurtar, us|^d in 
compounding medicines. 

Knights o' the Post. Persons who 
huuiitod the purlieus of the courts, ready 
to bo hired for bribe to swear anything ; 
so called frwn their being alway.s found 
waiting at the po.sts which the sheriffs 
sot up outside their doois for |)Osting 
proclamations on, ,, ‘ 

“Ttieic R»t* kniclits of tlie fliuJ 1uw>l<y€ 

chffttH riwuip-li to Rwear the liiith of the 
oont raduaioiis."— 

*• • A kiiif'lM of ilie tic, ‘ for so I ain 

tmiuM ; a felliOY tlml %%ill suenro .\oii ai)>tliing 
for iweh »• iH*ncc.’ "—Saah : Pun a 

Knights of tho Rainbow. Flun- 
keys; so called from their gorgeous 
liveries. 

“Tlio wTvantR who attended tlicai conlradictM 
the iiiferenccato lie dvRAvn from the «»rh of their 
niAStcTri; nn(1,nmm)inRr to the cuetom of the 
knitfliiB of the niiiihiiw, ifave many bidts this 
they tvert* not iieoiiie to serve any hui; men of 
flrst-mt© Mnaetineucc."— iSSr If. Hevtit Mgomtr 
left chap, so 
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Knights of the Road. Footpads. 

{fitie Knights or the Post.) 

Knights of the Bound Table. 

Kiu^ Arthur's hui^^hts, so called from 
the law circular table round wliich they 
sat. 'Jilie table Avas circular to prevent 
any heart-aore about precedency. The 
number of these knights is variously 
given. The popular notion is that they 
were twelve; several authorities say 
thei-e were forty; but the History 
Prhfve Arthur states that the table 
was made to accomraodate 150. King 
Leodepp’aimce, who gave Arthiu- the 
ta)>le on liis wedding-diiy, sent him abo 
100 knights, Merlin furnished twenty- 
eight, Arthur himself addctl two, and 
twenty “sieges’’ were left to reward 
merit (chaps, xlv.. xlvi.). These knights 
went fortli into all countries u# quest of 
adventures. Tlie most noted arc — 

Sir A colon y Ballamorey Bemi'marhy 
BeleobttSy Bekonrey Bersunty DorSy EetoVy 
F.riCy EirniUy Flolly Ga^heris^ GaVahady 
GaYohalt^ Oarcihy Gau'ruly Gawain or 
YteaWy Grialriy Kay^ Lame roc hy Lntonr- 
fof da JLaCy LumrUy MarhnitSy Pahmidry 
Pa’quinety PeYIeaSy Per*edur or Per'ceraly 
Sugnsy SnperaUxliSy IWy Tristttm or 
Tristan d^ Idonnais, Tnrqniney Wig'aloiSy 
jrtg'ainury etc., etc. 

V A li^t of tliu Knivbw nnrt a dct'crliitirin of 
tMeii* armtuir is* javen m the Thmt)€ f>/ ffttimir l»y 
Andrew Fairne ArenniWi^ tine iiet, tlm 

jimr.l'W w,a>4 l.'il ; but nt fAHirfi/ri of the LaVe (\ ol. 
li. ]>. arc: Ktid'.to iKive amoimicdtu 2.^>. 

Knights of Shears. Tailors. 
Tlic word shear is a play on the word 
shire or county. 

Knights of the Shell. The Argo- 
iiiuits of St. Nicholas, a military order, 
instituted in the Hth century by 
Carle 111., King of Naples. Their 
insignia was a “ collar of shells.” 

Knights of the Shire. Now called 
County Members; that is, memliers of 
Parliament elected by counties, in con- 
tradistinction to Borough m^ibers. 

Knights of the Spigot. Landlords 
of JbotelSj etc. ; mine host is a “ knight 
of the spigoti^ 

“ Wliea ail old song enmos aorosifl ur uiorri' oUl 
knifflits of tlie spigot it vuna away with our 
cllscreiiolj.”— AV W, Brott : Kenulaorth, ebap. viii. 

Knights of the Swan. An order 
of the House of Clove. • 

Knights of the Stlek. Compositors. 
The stick is the printer’s “ comjposing 
stick,” which he hold.s in his left hana 
while with his right hand he fills it with 
betters from his “ case.” It holds lust 
enough type not to fatigue the hand <A 


the compositor, and when full, tlie type 
is transferred to tlie “ galley.” 

Knights of the Thistle. Said t<i 
have been ostablislied in 809 by Arhaicus, 
King of the Scots, and revived in 15 JO 
by James V. of Scotland. Queen Anne 
placed the order on a permanent footing, 
lliese knights are sometimes (‘ailed 
Knights of St, Andrew. 

Knights of the Whip. Coachmen. 

Knighten Guild, uoav ('ailed Pori- 
soken Ward. King Fidgnr gaA'e it to 
thirteen knights Ton the following con- 
ditions*:— (l)Ea(‘h knight was to hj 
viot(»rious in three combats- one jihove- 
gi‘oiitid, one underground, and one in 
the water ; and (2) each knight was, on a 
given day, to run with sp(}ai’s against all 
comers in East Smithfleld. William the 
Conqueror confirmed the same unto the 
heirs of these knights. Henry I. gave 
it to the canons of Holy Trinity, and 
acquitted it “ of all scndivi.” 

KnlpperdoUings. A set of German 
hei*etic8 about the time of the Kefonmi- 
tion, disciples of a man named Benia id 
Kiiipiierdolling. (Blount : Glfmuqnt^ 
phidy lf>81.) 

Knook Under (To). Johnson says 
this expression arose from a custom ono«i 
common of knocking uud(u‘ the table 
when any guest wished to acknowledge 
himself beatni in urgumenl . Another 
derivation is hinekle under — i.e. to 
knuckle or bend the kimekh» or knuo in 
proof of submission, Bellenden Kerr 
says it is 7r nuck amlery whicli ho in- 
terprets “ I c.m forced to yield.” 

Knocked into a Cooked Hat. 

Tliorovghly beaten ; altere^l beyond re- 
cognition; hors de combat, A cocked- 
hat, folded into a chapeau brasy is 
crushed out of all shape. 

Knockers. Goblins who dwell in 
mines, and point out rich v^eius of bad 
and silver. In Cardiganshire the 
miners attribute the otrnngc noises so 
frequenlly heard in mines to these 
spirits, which are sometimes called 
coblyus (German, koholds). 

Knot. (Latin nodnsy French nmuly 
Danish kmtdCy Dutch kmty Anglo-Saxon 
cnoltoy allied to knit,) 

He has tied a knot his tongue he 
cannot mite with his teeth. Ho has got 
married. He has tied the marriage knot 
by saying, “ 1 take tisse for my wedded 
wife,” eta, but the knot is not to be 
untied ao easily. 
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The Gordian knot, (See Qobbiak.) 

The marriage knot. (See Mabbzjlox.) 

The ship went six or seven knots an 
hour. Miles. The log-line is divided 
into length by knots, each leu^h-is the 
same proportion of a nautical mile as 
half a minute is of an hour. The log- 
lino l)eing cast over, note is taken of the 
number of knots run out in half a 
minute, and tliis number shows the rate 
per hour. 

TliP lenffth of :i knot is 47’3!l feet wlM.'n used 
witli a yH-sser(iiul trlaSK, I'UL 50 7.1 feet wliofl thO 
Kins') lunfl :)i) yccoirds. 

Trnv lovers' kifoi. Sir Tliomas Browne 
thinks the knot owes its origin to tho 
uodus Hevada' niis^ a snaky eonipUcutiou 
in the cadu'ceus or rod of Mercury, in 
which form tho wordleu ginllo of the 
(ircek brides was fastened. 

To far a knot in a rvsh. Seeking 
fur soiiicihiiig that does not exist. Nut 
a very wise phrase, seeing there are 
mnfed rushes, probably not known when 
the ijroverb was first cuiTcnt. The 
J (turns ncAitifiorns^ the Juncus lampo- 
curpni'y tho ynneus obtnsijioriis, and tho 
JaUiUs potycephahis^ aio all jointed 
rushes. 

Knot and Bridle (A), A mob-cap. 

“ rpim hei tu-ad » «nnU n»ob-c.‘ir 5*h« Pd. 

Of !iwn iffUf. vsilh laifru U<)>\eit«l tiul^uu 

Ki.tU'd, 

Y' lort a Knut and I'ridle.’in u Unw. 

or bcnrlci IJairiint;, Lev InnK rhiu 

Pdf}!’ ; Vurifolw < iHnah). 

Knots of May. Tho children's game. 
“Hero we go gathering nuts of May” 
is a perversion of “ Here we go gather- 
ing knots of May,” referring to the old 
custom of gathenng knots of flowers on 
May-day, or. to use tho ordinary phrase, 
“to go a-Maying.” Of course, there 
are no nuts to l)e gathered in May, 

Knotted Stick is Planed (77/r), 
The house of Orleans is worsted by that 
of Burgundy. The house of OVleans 
>)ore for its badge a hiton noHetfXy the 
liou.^e of Burgundy a olam ; honce the 
French saying, “ le hdton fmcnjc est 
phfd/' ♦ 

Knotgrass. Supposed, if taken in 
an infusion, to stop growth. 

“ Get you gone, you dw»rf ; 

\ i.ii immimu, of bindoriuff knoMfrand iwadc;* 

siuUccffpcaro : ilidstmmer ifight g Z»r«um, UL 2 . 

Knont (1 ^1.) is a knotted bundi of 
iboiigs made of* hide. It is a Tartar 
invention, buk ^ introduced into 
Eussia. [Kmut, Tartly for knot,) 

Know TIiMslf. Tlie wise saw of 
Solon, the Athenian law^ver (b.o. 638- 


Bbiow tbe Fitting Xoiaeat. The 

favourite maxim of Fittacxxs, one of the 
“ seven wise men.” 

Know Your Own Kind. By 

Muimhy; borrowed from Destouches, 
the French dramatist. 

Know-Nothii^ES. A sc<s«t political 
party of the United States, which arose 
in 1853, who replied to every question 
asked about thoir society, “I know 
notliing about it.” Thoir object was to 
accximplish the repeal of the naturalisa- 
tion laws, and of the law which ei^luded 
all but natives from holding office. Thu 
party split on tlie slavery question and 
died out. 

TbP chief* iTiec'l'Ic "t fbe nai‘t\ was »bal ii*i 
one «’h<» bad ii^t ?)eeti ^1 ; para in I be Tnifed Srate:) 
pleniUl l>(! 1 ^‘riuiitrd Co liavp any i^art in the 
Ko\erDiupu(f 

Knows which Side his Bread is 
Buttered (Jfe). He is alive to his own 
interest. In Latin, “ Snt tiii faro." 

Knowledge-hex ( Yon r) . Y our head , 
the brain being the. seat of all liumuii 
knowledge. ^ 

Knoxfs Croft, in Gifford Gate, Had- 
dington; so culled because it was tho 
birthplace of John Knox. 

Knuoklo-dnster. A metal instru- 
ment w'bich is fitted to a mail's fist, and 
may be readily used in stdf-dcfence by 
striking a blow. Sometimes these iii- 
strumeuts are armotl with spikes. It 
was an American invtntion, and was 
used in England in defence against tlie 
infamous attacks of Si'ring-heel J.ifk. 
We have the phrase “To dust yom 
jacket for you,” meaning to “beat 
you,” as men dust cai'pets by beating 
them. • 

Knuckle Under ( Tv). To kneel for 
Xmrdon. Knuckle hero means the knee, 
and we still say a “ knuckle of veal or 
mutton,” ni^mg the thin end of the 
leg near tho joint. Ur. Ogilvie tells us 
there was an old custom of striking ilie 
under side of a table with the knuckle.s 
when dcfcateil in aji iirgimieut ; afid 
Ur. Johnson, following Bailey, says the 
same thing. 

Kobold. A house-spirit in Gennan 
superstition ; the same as our Eobiu 
Goodfellow, add the Scotch brountc 
(y.f'.). (See Faibt Hinzemcann.) 

Kocbla'nl. Arabian horses of royal 
stock, of which genealmes have been 
preserved for more than 2,000 years. It 
IB said that they are the o&pring of 
Solomon’s stud. 
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Kob-i'Nur [Mvuntain of light'], A 
diamond in tho possession of the 
Queen of Kiigland. It was found on the 
banks of the Godavery (Deccan), 15/30, 
and belonged to Shah Jehan and Aurung- 
zebe the Great (Mogul kings). In 1739 it 
passed into the hands of Nadir Shah, who 
called it the Koh-i-nOr. It next went to 
the mouarchs of Afghanistan, and when 
Shah Sujah was depossessed ho gave it 
to Runjeot Singh, of the Punjaub, as 
the luioe of his assistance towards the 
recovery of the throno of Cabul*. It 
next to l)huleep Singh, but \rhen 
the Punjaub was annexed to the British 
crown in 1819, this noble diamond w:ls 
sun’ciidered to Great Britain. It is 
valued nt Xi20,t)(U, some stiy £110,000. 

lirfl'i-esi'ut wciijlit )^5 oaviUM. 

Kohol or KohL Russell sAys, The 
Persian women blacken the iiishlo of 
their eyelids wdth a iX)wdor made of 
black Kohol.” 

“ \n(l othoisiniy thr Knliol’s jelly tl.\c 

Ti) i<i\0 limtluiiv. (laik in ihcose" 

'ITiomas Mwre : Lnlht lioitkh, i»art i. 

KoU or the KoUs. The 51st Foot, so 
calletf ill 1821 from the iniiial letters of 
the regimental title, King's Own Light 
Infantry. Subsequently called Ihe 
** Second Yorkshhe ( West Riding),” 
and now eallod the “ 1st Batlfilion of 
tho South Y<n’k&hirc Regiment.” 

Konx Ompaac. llie words of dis- 
missal in the Eleusiniau Mysteries. A 
cori’espoudeni ittA'o/cs ami Queries says 
”konx” or “kogx” is the Sanscrit 
Causcha (the object of your desire) ; 
“ompax” ii ont (amen), paesha (all is 
over). If this is correct, tlie words would 
mean, God bless yon^ The ccrc- 

immies are concluded. When a judge 
gave sentence by dropping his pebble 
nito the urn of mercy or death, ho said 
“ Paesha ” (I have done it). The noise 
made by tlie stone in falling was called 
paesha (fate), and so if as, the dripping 
noise of the clepsydra, which limited the 
pleader^s qi^ta of lime. 

. Koppa. A Greek numeral = 90. (See 
Efisehon,)* 

Kor&a* or, with tho article, Al-Kortin 
[the Reading]. The religious, social, 
civil, commercial, miliUry, and legal 
eoilo of Islam. It is rather remarkable 
that we call our Bible the nr if mg (Scrip- 
ture). but ‘the Arabs call their Bible the 
) entfmg (Koriin). ‘ We are told to Ijelieve 
thgt portions <if this book W'ere com^ 
muni^te^l to the prophet at Mecca and 
Merirna, by the angel Gabriel, with the 
sound of bells. 


Kor^rigans or Corrigan, Nine fays 
of Brittany, of wonderful powers. They 
can predict future events, assume any 
sliape they like, move quick us tliouglit 
from place to place, and cure diseases or 
woumls. They are not more tlian two 
feet high, have long ilowing hair, w Inch 
they arc fond oi combing, dress only 
with a white veil, are excellent singers, 
and their favourite haunt is besiihi some 
fountain. They floe at the sound of a 
l>ell or benediction. Their hrenfh is 
most deadly. {Jtrefon unjihology.) 

Koumiss or Kumiss. Ft.rnK'nfiMl 
mare's milk used as a bcvcingi? by the 
Tartar trilics of Central Asia. A .slightly 
alcoholic drink of a, similar kind is made 
with great ceremony in Sihrrui. It 
consists of slightly sour cf)W*H milk, 
sugar, and yeiiRt. (Hussian, Auiuuisii.) 

“Kiimta» is soil prriviivd rroui iiimi'i’h milk 
111!' ('alninrks nmi Nocai> 4 . who. diirhitf tl>f' )•■'» 
of milking it, kf'oj* i>u> milk iii t'itiiKi:iiii 
!iKit-ation."-' 7 f«>t//;iim< ; Iltroifutnii, \«)l. ni. iM»»k 
iv. V 2. 

V Tlie ceremony of making it is de- 
scribed at full length by Noel, in the 
Jhcfiohiiinrede lu Fable ^ vol. i. 83o-83l. 

Kraal. A South Afrienn xill.ige, 
being a collection id‘ huts in a (unilii 
foni). (From cur ml,) 

Kraken. A supposed Rea-mon‘<le]- of 
vii*-t size, said to have been seen ofl the 
coa.st of Norway and on the Nortli 
American coasts. It was first deseiihed 
(1750) by Poiitoppidan. Pliny Hieaks of 
a sea-moDster in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
wdiich blocked the entrance of .diijis. 

Kratlm. llic dog of the Seven 
Slef'pei’R. More correctly called Katmir 
or Ketinir (y.r.). 

Kremlin {The), A gigantic ]>ile of 
buddings in Moscow of cvciy Htyle of 
architecture: Arabesque pa lades. Gothic 
forts, Greek temples, Ituliim stoejih's. 
Chinese pa\ilious, and (’yriopcaii walls. 
It contains palaces and cathedrals, mu- 
seums and bari'ock.s, arcades and .shops, 
the Russian trcAsur 3 ’', 4 (overninent offices, 
the ancient palace of the patriarch, a 
throne-room, churches, convents, etc. 
Built by two Ifeilians, Marco and Pietio 
Antonio, for Ivan III. in M85. Tlicre 
had been previously a wooden foHre.ss 
on tbe spot. (Russian Arm, a fortress.) 

**Towf*r8nf even fonn.round, aquaie. Mini wim 
|v*inic*(l T(puf«, Ix'lfrieM, donjcnn. tun'cif. ?i|iim'«^. 
sentry-boxes fixed on mlusrcts. steeples of ev ei v 
heiMbt, style. Had colour* puiacea. ilomo«. watrh- 
towers, walls emlHittlemcnted and j'leuvd with 
looTstaoles, mikirarts, forriacattoHs of every de- 
scription. chlosxs by the side of catliislnils ; 
monnnioniH of jirido nnrt eaprico, volui'iiioiihticss, 
i;lor.v,Hucl piety."— itc CmtUu : Jtuesta, vliaii. xxii. 
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V Every city in Bu-SBia han its ]^m- 
lin (oitadol) ; but that of Moscow is the 
most imiiortant. 

Krems White takes its name from 
Kri*ms in Austria, the city where it is 
miuiufacturod. 

Kreiizer (|)ron. kroit-zer). A small 
copper coin in Southern Germany, once 
ii^ed with a croas. (German, krciiZy a 
JS8 ; liUtin, crux,) 

Krlem'hlld (2 syl.). A beautiful 
Bui'ijriiiidian lady, dau^litcr of Bancrat 
nufi Uhl, and sist-cr of Guntlier, Geriiot, 
and Gis'elhcr. She first mamed Sieg- 
fried, King of the Netlicrlanders, aiid 
next Etzcl, King of tlic Hnns. Hagan, 
llie Bane, slew her first husband, and 
seized all her treasures ; and to revimge 


when the genius of Truth and Eight, in 
the form of a bull, stood firm on his 
four feet, and man gaiuod notliiug by 
iniquity, (ifec KaLmroA.) 

Xrupp Gun. (Sec Gun.) 

Krupp SteeL Steel from the works 
of Herr Krnpp, of Esseu, in Prussia. 

Ku-Klux-Klan (TAe). (1H64-187G.) 
A secret society iu the Southern States 
of America against the negro class, to 
intimidate, flog, mutilate, or murder 
those who oppospil the laws of the 
society. In Tennessee one murder a day 
was comniilted, and if anyone attHrapted 
to bring the murderers to justice he 
was a marked man, and sure to be 
mutilated or killed. In fact, the Ku- 
Klux-Klan was foimcd on the model of 


these wrong.s she invited her brothers 
and Tlagan to vldt her in Hungary. In 
the first juirt of the ^ibehunjeulUtl, 
Kriemhild brings ruin on herstdf by a 
tattling tongue: — (1) She tells Briine- 
bild, Queen of Burgundy, tluit it is 
Siegfried who has taken her ring and 
girdle, which ho ineemses the queen that 
shcj prevails on Hagan to murder the 
Nelherlander ; (2) sIkj tells Hagan that 
the only vulii<*r:il)le part ift Siegfricil is 
liMtween his shoulders, a hint Hagan 
arts on. In the second part of the 
great epic she is rein'e-sented as bent 
on vofigeiiuoe, and in executing her 
ouiqjose, after a most terrible slaughter 
ivjth of friends and foes, she is killed by 
Hildebrand. (.SW Bruneiiild, Haoan.) 

Krish na (the htack one). The eighth 
avittara or incarnation of Vishnu. Kausa , 
demon-king of Matliura', having com- 
mitted great ravages, Brahman com- 
plained to Viahiiu, and jirayed him to 
relieve th(j world of its (listr<?8s ; where- 
upon Vishnu plucked off two hairs, one 
white ami the other black, and proinisisl 
they should revenge tho wrongs of the 
deniou-kiug. Tlie black hair became 
Krishna. (Hindu mythology,) 

Kliss Krlnglg. A sort of St. Nic- 
holas (-/.r,). On Christmas Evo Krisa 
Kringlc, arrayed in a fur cap and strange 
apparel, goes to the bedroom of all good 
cnildren, ivhore ho finds a stocking or 
sock hung up in expectation of his visit, 
in which depository he leaves a present 
f<ir the young \^earer. Tlie woi'd means 
Ch child ^ and tho evo is callocl 

“ Kriss-Kriugle Evo,” (Sec Santa 
Claus.) 

Kri'ta. Tho first of tho four Hindu 
periods contained in tho great Yuga, 


the “Mc41y Maguires*’ and “Moon- 
lighters ” of Ireland. Between Novem- 
l>er, 18G1, ami March, 18G% the nunilK;r 
of rases of iKjrsonal violence was 400. 
(Greek, kuk/oft^ a. circle.) 

Ku'dos. Praise, glory. (Grcth ) 

Ku'fio. Ancient Arabic letters: m 
called from Kufa, a town iu the p&shalic 
of Bagdad, noted for expert copyipts of 
tho ancient .Aiubic MSS, 

Kufio Coins. Mahometan coiuw> with 
Kiltie or ancieufc Arabic characters. Tho 
first were struck in the eighteenth year 
of the Heg'ira (a.d. (siH). 

Kumara [youthful]. The Hindu 
war-god, the same as TCarttikeya ('/.r.l. 
One of tho most celebrated Hindu poems 
is the legendary hisb^ry of this god. 
R. T. H. (Griffith has translated .seven 
cantos of it into Englbh verse. 

Kurd. A native of Kurd Hian. « 

KutboaI. Public room at German 
W’utcriiig-placG for use of visitors. 

Koru. A noted le^ndary hero of 
India, the c^ntfeta of wdioso desi'ciidant.s 
form the subject of two Indian epicj*. 

Ky’aaise (8 syl.) . To awily coiTosivo 
sublimate to timber iu onfer to prevent 
tho dry-rot ; so called from Br. Kyaii, 
who invented the process iu 1882. (iSrc 
PATNISING.) 

Kyle, Canick\ and Cmminghum, 
Ayrshire Is divided into three parts: 
Kyle, a strong coni-growiug soil ; Cai*- 
rick, a wild hilly portion, only fit for 
feeding oalilc ; and Cunuiiigham, a rich 
dairy land. Hence the saying— 

*' Kvio tor a man.Uan'ick for ft coo {eow], 

Cuntiiiurlinni for butler, Gafioway for woo' 

[woi.lj •' 
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Syrle Btorsoa fiTt-n-ef 
“ Lord, have mercy.” The first move- 
ment of the Cathmic mass. Both the 
music and the words are so called. In 
the Anglican Church, after each coin- 
mandmeut, the response “ Lord, have 
mercy upon ns, and inclmo our hearts 
to keep this law.” 

Kyrie Society (The), Founded 1878, 
for decorating the walls of hospitals, 
school-rooms, mission-rooms, cottages, 
etc. ; for the cultivation of small open 
spaces, w'iiidow-ffaitiening, the lovo of 
ffoW^m^etc. : and improving the artistic 
taste of the pooier classes. 


L 


Zi. This letter represents an ox -goad, 
and is called in Hebrew himrf (an ox- 
goad). 

L for fifty is luilf C (t'tnUnn^ a 
hundred). 

L, for a pound storliug, is the L.)tiu 
Ubrat a pound. With a lino drawn 
above the letter, it stands for 50,000. 

lu E. Zi. Letitia Elizabeth Landun 
(afterwards Mrs. Maclean), a poetess of 
the “Lara” and “Corsair” school 
(1802-1839). 

ZiZioD. Docto^ of Laws— botli 
' civil and canon. The double L is the 
plural ; thus MSS. is the plural of MS. 
(manuscript) ; pp., pages. 

WhiirijEy. Lord-Lieutenant 
whisky. Mr. Kinahau being requested 
to weseive a certain cask of w'hisky 
highly approved of by his Excellency the 
Duke of Bichmond, marked. it with the 
initials L.L., and ever after called this 
pai-ticular Quality L.L. whisky. 

Duke of Kienmond was Cord-Lieutenant 
from 1807 to 1813. 

ZfcS. siffilh, that is, the phwie 

for the seal. 


L. S. Z>* Latin, hhra (a pound); 
solidun (a shilling) ; and (a 

penny) ; through the Italian lire (2 syl.). 
soldi^ denarii If farthings are expressed 
the letter f {quadram) is employed. In- 
troduced by the Lombard merchants, 
from whom also we liave Cr, (creditor), 
Dr. (d»htor)^ bankrupt do dr dtHo, etc. 


c ZiA^da-da. A yea-nay sort of a fel- 
low, with no backbone. in 

French, means both oui and nenni^ as 


Oui^da (ay marry), Nemii-da (no for- 
sooth). 

^ r wish tbst Frencli brother of liis, tbe PHriHinn 
lit-de-da, wiw more like him. more of an Anion- 
caii."— A. G. Gunter : Baron jfoates, i>ook lil. 8. 

Za Garde Bleiirt no ae Bend i»as. 

The words falsely ascribed to General 
Camhronno, at the battle of Waterloo ; 
inscribed on his mounment at Nantes. 

Za Joyenee. The sword of Charlo- 
magne. {See Sword.) 

Za Mnette de Portlet. Auberis 
best opera. Also known as 

Za Roobe (I syl.). A Prote^lnul 
clorg}Tniin, whose story is told in Thr 
Mirror^ by Henry Mackenzie. 

ZAb'adlBte. A religious sect of tlio 
seventcouth century, so called from 
Labadie, of Bourg in GuyeuiK*. I'hey 
were Ih'otestaiit ascetics, who sought 
reform of morals more than reform Df 
doctrine. They rejected the observitiu c 
of all hoty days, and hold certain in\>tic 
notions. ’ The sect fell to pieces early in 
the eighteenth century. 

ZAb'arniuu The btandard liornt be- 
fore the Homan ein]ieroLs. It coiisi‘'ted 
of a gilded spear, with an eagle on the lop. 
while from a cross-staff hung a bjilendKl 
purple streamer, with a gold fringe, 
adorned with precious stones, Constan- 
tine substituted a crown fur the eagle, 
and inscribed in the midst the mysterious 
inoiiograin. (fe C onstantine’s Cross.) 
Rich {AntiiftfUteSj p. 3t>l) says ‘‘pro- 
bably from the Gaulish /a/>, to raise ; for 
Constantine was educated in Gaul.”. 
The Greek !aba is a staff. (See (Jibhon : 
Jjeclinfi mid Fall, etc. chap, xx.) 

ZA’be {Queen). The Circc of the 
Arabians, who, by her enchautmeiits, 
transformed men into horses and otlier 
brute beasts. She is introduced into 
the Arabian N'iqhts' Fitter tain mm fs, 
where Beder. Prince of Persia, marritjs 
her, defeats her plots against him, and 
tunks her into a inurk^ Being restored 
to her proper shape by her mother, she 
tunis Beder into an owl ; but tbe prince 
ultimately regains his own pro|)er form. 

ZAbonr of ZiOVO (A). Work undcr- 
takeu for the love of the thing, without 
regard to pay. 

ZAbonrer Ui Worthy of bio Hire. 

In Latin : “ eanie “ Ttie 

dog must he bod indeed that is not worth 
al^ne.” Hence the Itosafc law, “Thou 
shalt not munde the ox that treodeth out 
the com.” 
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Labourers {The Statute of). An 
attempt made in 1319 to fix the rate of 
wages at which labourers should be^ 
compelled to work. 

LaVyiifttb. A mass of buildings or 
garden - walks, ^ complicated as to 
puz/lc strangerB to extricate themselves. 
Said to bo so called from an 

^^(Cyptiau monarch of the 12tli dynasty. 
The chief labyrinths are : — 

(1) The Egyptian, by Fetesu'chis or 
I'ithoes, near the Iiake Mojris. It had 
3,000 apartments, half of which were 
underground, (b.o. 1800.) iYtwy, xxxvi. 
13 ; and PoinpoHius Mela, L 9. 

{'2) The Cretan, by Btc'dalps. for im- 
prthouiii}^ the Mrnotaiir. The oidy 
uKMus of finding a way out of it w^ls by 
help of a skein of thread. (See Virail: 

V.) 

(3) The Cretan conduit, which had 
1 ,0{)0 branches or turnings. 

(1> The Lem'iiLan, by the ai^hitects 
Zmiius, Hholns, and Thcodoru*?. It 
had loO columns, so nicely adjusted that 
a cliild could turn them, vestiges of 
this labyrinth w^ere still in existeu<.‘e in 
the time of Pliny. 

(.)) The labyrinth of Clu'sium, ma^lc 
by Xjara Por'seua, King of Etniria, for 
liLS tomb. 

(0) The Samian, by Theodo'ms (b.c. 
.510). Iteferred to by Pliny ; by Herod- 
otos, ii. 1-1.5; by Sti-abo,'x. ; and by 
Diodorus Siorthis, i. 

(7) The labyrinth at Woodstock, by 
Henry 11., for the Fair Rosamond, 

(8) "^ Of maxes fonned by hedges. The 
be.st known is that of Hampton Court. 


Lac of Rupees. Tlie nominal value 
of the Indian rupee is 2s., and a lac 
iiicaas 100,000. At this estimate, a lac of 
rupees 200,0008. or €10,000. Its present 
valtie varies according to the market 
value of silver. In 1894 lictweeu 13 
and 11 iienoe. 


Lace. 2*11 lace j/our Jacket for yon, 
beat you. (French, laUic, a lash ; Ger- 
man^ Utarhm, to sbnke; our lash^ 

Laoed. Tea or coffee laced u i th epi rite, 
a. Clip of tea or coffee qualified with 
bra nay or whisky. 


had his pine, and bis 
sjifrits/'— .Stir 


“ Dt'acoi) BearcUflF . . > unu nii 
. . . Inosd with a liitto . 
ir Otty MamerinffyCltei^ xl. 

•• JJandie .. . Wto<»k of ti can lea with 
Mi*r». MIjiti. jupt laced with two {^spoonfuls of 
» nj'iaae. ” -IHtto, chap. Hi. 


Lftoedfemonfaui ( The). The 

Greek >■ (wta)', the smallest <cd all letters. 
liM conic brevity. {See tdkcomc.) 
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Lonedmioiilaiui {The). Tiie Duke 
of ComwalPs Light Infantry. So called 
because in 1777 their colonel made a 
long harangue, under heavy fire, on the 
Spartan discipline and military system. 
{J^ Bed Featuess.) 

LoehMls . The Fate who 

sx>ins lifers tliread, working into tlie 
woof the Bundry events destined to 
occur. Clotho held the distaff, and 
Atr5pos cut off the thread when life 
was to be ended. (Greek, hUtko, to 
draw thread from a distaff; Laohesis 
from laychdm, to assigir by lot;^^d 
Atropoe — inflexible.) 

LaekadaisioaL Affected, pensive, 
sentimental, artificially tender. 

Laconic. Very concise and pithy. 
A Spartan was culled a Lacou from La- 
co'nni, ttfe land in which he dwelt, 'flio 
Spaitans wore noted for their brusque 
and sententious speech. .When Pliilip 
of Maccdon wrote to the Spartan magis- 
trates. If I cuter Laco'ma, I will level 
Lacedmmon to the gi*ound,*’ the ophor.s 
wrote w'ord back the single word, ‘‘If.” 
{See above LACKDA2MOKIA.X Letter.) 

V In 1190 O’Xcil wrote to O’Donnel : 

” Send me the tribute, or eUe .” To 

which O^Dounel replied : “I owe noue, 
or else — 

Lactts'trine J>epc8it8. Deposits 
fonned at tfic bottom of fresh-water 
pools and lakes. (Latin, locus, a lake. ) 

Lacus'trine ‘Babl^jatlons, The re- 
mains of liuinuu dwellings of great 
antiquity, constructed on certain fakes 
in Ireland, Switzerland, etc. lliey seem 
to have lieeii villages built on piles in 
the middle of a lake. 

Lad o' Wax. A little boy, a doll of 
a man. In Itmueo and yfulut ihn Kui’se 
calls Paris “ a man of wux,” meaning a 
very ” j>roper man.” Horiuc **peaks of 
the ” waxen arms of Tcreijliu'*,” mean- 
ing well modGllcd, 

La'das, Alexander's me^enger, noted 
for his swiftness of foot, mentioned by 
Catullus, Martial, and others. Lord 
Rosebery's home Ladae wou the Derby 
in 1894. 

Ladles. {Sec aftn Lady.) 

La'doii. One of tho dogs of Actseon. 

Jjadon. The^ dragon whi<^ guarded 
the apples of the Hesperidds. 

Ladrottcs. Hie island of thioviss; 
so called-, in 1519, by Magellan. 

Lady. A woman of wealth, of station, 
or of rank. Yerstegan says, **lt was 
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anciently written Hleofdian [? hltetdige], 
contracted first into Lafdy, and tnen 
into Lady. or l£ldf ‘(loarf) means 
food in general or broad in particular, 
and dig-tan or dag-ant to help, serve, or 
care for ; whence lady means the * bread- 
server.’ The lord (or loaf-ward) sap- 
Jilted the food, and the lady saw that 
it was properly serredt for the ladies 
used to carve and distribute the food to 
the guests.” 

Another etymoUtgy Is J[ldf~wc4jrdi4 nml loaf- 
wnrdje, where Id Btamlsforafeiiinlesufflx liko-fria 
-ine: as Oamlua. femnle CortU-ina^or Cufol-iue: 

Joseph-itia or Joeqth-4ne; Cxnr, C'£ur-»nfi, 

Ladies retire to tha drawiug-room 
after dinner, and leave the gentlemen 
behind. This custom was brought in 
by the Korsomeu. 'Hie Vikings always 
dismissed all women from tlieir drinking 
parties. {8. Banhary,) ♦ 

LadyliirdU Ladyfly, Ladyoow, or 

May-bag. The Bishop Baniaby, ciillcd 
in German, Vnser neMa huhn (our 
Lady-fowl), Marien-hahn (Mary-fowll, 
and Marien KHfer (Mary’s beetle). 
”Cnshcow Lady,” as it is called in 
Yorkshire, is also the Geiinan 3farten~ 
hath (Lady*calf>, in French, hvfe d Biea. 
Thus the cockcniifcr is called the May- 
bug, where the German kdfvr is rendered 
bug; and several of the scarahuE^i are 
aUled bugs, as tltc rosc-bug, etc. {8ee 
Bishop.) 

Lady BoimtiDaL The benevolent 
lady of avillogc.^ Tlie character of Lady 
Bountiful is from the Beaax" stratagem, 
by Farquhar. 

Lady CbapeL The small chapel 
east of the alto, or behind the soroen of 
the high alto ; dedicate<l to the Virgin 
Maty. 

Lady Day. The 2.^th of March, to 
oonunemorate the Annunciation of Our 
Lady, the Virmn Mary. There is a tra- 
dition that Adam was treated on this 
day. Of course, this rest 8 *ou Jesus be- 
ing *‘the Socond Adam,” or federal 
head.” 

Lady loflMaak the beloved daughter 
of a noble lord, accompanied her father 
and mother on a chase one day, when 
her step-mother requesfetl her to return 
and tell the master-cook to prepare 
” ^ milk-white doe lo/dinner. ” Lady 
Isabella did aa she was told, and the 
master-cook replied, ” Thou art the doe 
that I must dress.” The scullion -boy 
eif claimed, O save tlte lady’s life, and 
make thy pies of me $ ” but the master- 
cook ho^ed him not. When the lord 


returned he called for his daughter, the 
fair Isabollo, and the scullion-boy stiid, 
^“If now you will 3 ’Our daughter see, 
my lord, cut up that pie.” When the 
fond father comprehended the awful 
tragedy, he adjudfi^ the cruel Fto]>- 
damo to be burnt alive, and the matt^^r- 
cook in boiling load to stand ; ” but 
the sciillinu-boy he made ^ his heir. 
(iVm/; JiidiqiifSt etc., series iii., bk. 2.) 

Lady Blaglatrate. Lady Berkley 
wan made by Queen Marv a justice of 
the peace for Gloucestersnire and ap- 
pointed to the quorum of Suffolk. Lady 
Berkley sat on the bench ot ossi/es and 
sessions, girt wdth a sword. Ton^^ Lump- 
kin sa^'s of Mr. Hardcjistle — 

I'crsiinilo you that Ms nioflur \\:\^ an 
nldf^rnuin and Ills aiinr a jiiRfh'o of tlip imu'o, * - 
(ioUlttmUh : Shi* StwrpK to Conqun. 

Lady Margaret Profeasor of Di- 
vinity, foiindt'd in I'llVi by the mother 
of ifeiiry VII. The j'ciir following slio 
founded a preachorsnip. Both in tlie 
University of Cambridge. 

Lady in tbo Saoque. The appa- 
rition of this hag forms the story of 
the TajMistrted Chainb/^r, by Sir Walbjr 
Scott 

An old woitutn, whoso drems was an oUi- 
faBhioiiod ^'own, nliioh lailK « fall a bJinjia* thai, 
\%t a Borl. of rohd fomplotoly looso In rli*' i.oil;, , 
hut gathered iuto broad piaUa ujon tlio neck anu 
shoulders. 

Lady of England. Maud, daughter 
of Henry I. The title of “ Dmu'i/ia ^lu- 
glontm was conferred ui>on her by the 
Council of Winchester, held Ajuil 7 th, 
1141. {Mynter : Fosderay i.) 

^ Lady of Mercy {Oar). An ordor 
of knighthood in Spain, instituted in 
1218 by James X. of Arugoii, for the de- 
liverance of Ohristian captives amongst 
the Moors. Within tlie first six years, 
as many aa 400 captives wore rc*i-ciu;d by 
these knights. 

Lady of Sb^ott*. A maiden w*ho 
fell in love with Sir Lancelot of the 
Lake, and died l>ecaiise her love: was not 
returned. Tennyson has a poeiii on tint 
subject; and the stonr of Klaiiie, “the 
lily maid of As'tolat 7 ’ in the Idylls of 
the King, is substantially the same. I8ee 
Elainh.) 

La^ of the Blooding Hoart. 

Ellen Douglas ; so called from tlie cog- 
nisance of the family. {8ir IVnUrr iSrnit ,• 
Lady of the Lake, li. 10.) 

Lady of tho Broom {The). A 
housemaid. 

“ Hi*fhly dj!spu»‘teij at 9 . tanhiii? o.nidlf, 

TaT! h> ihc J/Arty Ilf the Hrmun, 

>'»!n(:d RuAHn . . 

PHcr Pinflar: The ftianutne Piv, 
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Lady of tbo Basrstack made her 
appearance in 1776 at Bourton, near 
Bristol. She was youn^f and beautiful, 
graceful, and evidently accustomed to 
good society. She lived for four years 
m a haystack ; but was ultimately kept 
bv Mrs. Hannah More in an asylum, and 
died suddenly in December, 1801. Mrs. 
More called her Louisa ; but she was 
probably a Mfidemoiselle La Friileii, 
natural daughter of Francis Joseph I., 
Emperor of Austria. (See World of 
WuDdern^ p. 184.) 

Lady of the Lake. Vivien, mistress 
of Merlin, the enchanter, who lived in 
tlic midst of an imogiiuny lake, sur- 
roiuidrd by knights and damsels. Ton- 
iiy<50u. in the Jihflh of the Ktng^ tells 
the story of Vivien and Merlin. (See 
Lancklot.) 

Ladff of the L<dr. Ellen Douglas, 
who lived with her father near Loch 
Katrine. (Sir Walter Scott: The Lady 
of the Lab\) 

Lady of the Rook ( Our) . A miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin found by the 
wayside between Salamanca and Ciudad 
Ilixlrigo in 1409. 

Ladies* MUe (The). That part of 
Hyde Park which is most frecjueiitod by 
latlies on hom*back or in carnages. 

Ladies’ Plate ( The), in races, is not a 
racjo for a prize subscribed for by ladies, 
but a race run for by women. 

“On iln* sutrocrtlna St . Wllfroil’s Sun- 

day, j Inn* wvvo fur many >i,*arrt at IlotK*r'B Cmn- 
iiiiMi ;.i r.illod lln* Laib’s PlaOsof £1 .j 
ffir liui'pr.H, 01 r„ I'lddon l>y Mroiuf^n." ^ fiput’t if ijf 
\ *>l, XX.. TtvYr Renos, p. 2s7. 

Ladies' Smooks. Garden cress, 
botanioally called Oardamiuo, a diminn- 
tivo of tlie Greek kardamou, called in 
Jjatiu mHlurtUm, sometimes called 
Nose-smart (Kara^danidn, head-aiflict- 
ing) ; so ua.sturtiuin is Xmi^iortium 
(nose -twisting), called so in consequence 
of its pungency. 

*' When UiUoft' SRUicks of silver •white 
Po imint r.be memlowa with delight." 

Called Ladies’ smocks because the 
flowers resemble linen exposed to whiten 
on the grass— “when maidens bleach 
their summer smocks.” There is, how- 
ever. a purple tint whi(di mars its ^rfect 
whiteness. Another name of the plant 
is “Cuckoo-flower,” because it comes 
into flower when the cuckoo siiigs. 

Ladies and Oentlemen. Till 1808 
public speakers be^mn their addresses 
with “ gentlemen and ladies ; ” but since 
then the order has been reversed. 


Lssding. The strongest cluiin that 
had hitherto been made. It was forged 
•by Asa Thor to bind the wolf Feurir 
with ; but the wolf snapped it as if it 
had been made of tow. Feuiir was then' 
bound with the clialn Dromi, much 
stronger than Lmdiug, but the beast 
snapped it instantly with equal ease. 
(Scandinmian mijiholoyy.) 

Lsslapo. A very powerful dog given 
by Diana to Procna ; Procris gave it to 
Cei^h’alos. While t)ursumg a wild boar 
it was nieiamorphosed into a stone. (See 
Doos, ActaoiTs fifty di>g».) ' • 

Laertes (3 syl.). Sou of rolo'nius 
and f irother of Ophelia . He kills Hamlet 
w'ith a ])oiBoned rapier, and dies liimself 
from a wound by the fame foil. (Shaken 
speare : ITi^tnht. ) 

Lmta're Sunday. The fourth Sun- 
day in Lent is so called from the first 
w'ord of the Intmt, which is from Isa. 
Ixvi. 10: Jtejotee ye u*ith Jerusalem, 
and be glad with her all ye that love 
her.” Tt is on this day that the pope 
blesses the Golden Bose. ^ 

Lag'odo. Capitel of Balnibarbi, cele- 
bmted for its grand academy of pro- 
; jectors, where tlie Kcholars spend their 
! time in such useful projects os making 
pincushions from softened rocks, ex- 
tracting sunbeams from civuimbers, and 
converting ice into gunpowder. (Su i ft : 
OulUrt r^i Tract hf Toyaye to Lapu'ia,) 

Lagar B3dr. A ligfe Geniiau berjr. 
Lag 31 ' ra>iius a “ atoraaoiWA,” and lager 
beer mmuj store* for ripening 
before being us5d. 

Laird (Scotch). A landed proprietor. 

Lagoon. A shallow lake near river 
or sea, duo to iufiltratiou or overflow of 
water from the larger body. 

Laifl. A courtesan or Greek Hetaira. 
There were twd of tlie name : the elder 
was the most beautiful woman of Corinth, 
and lived at the time of th^elopoime'- 
sian War. The beauty of the latter ex- 
cited the jealousy of* the Thessalonian 
women, who pricked her to death with 
their 1x>dkins. She was eontcroponiry 
with Pliryne ^2 syl.), her rival, and sat 
to Apelles as a model. 

Folre, TiWlmoi Pmmt* 

Lord John Russell said : “ Colbert, with 
the iiiteotioii of fostering the manufacr 
tures of France, establishedi regulations 
limiting the webs woven in looms to a ^ 
particular size. He also prohibited the 
introduction of foreign manufacturee. 
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Then the UVeneh vine-growerej finding 
they eould no longer get rid of their 
wine, began to grumble. When Colbert 
asked a merchant what relief he conld 
giTOy he received for answer, ' Laissez 
Jdire, hUmz pasm that is to say, 
I>on*t interfere with our mode of matni- 
facturesy and don’t stop the introduction 
of forei^ imports.” 

Tht lames^jmre system. The let-alone 
system* 

Lake Mieel {Tkf). The school of 
poetry introduced Ity the Lake poets 
Woimworth, Coleridge, and Southey, 
who resided in the Lake district of Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and sought 
inspiration in the simplicity of nature. 
Tlte name was first applied in derision hy 
the Edinburgh Etneio to the class of 
poetswho followed the ahovc-damed trio. 

N.B. Charles liomb, Lloyd, and Pro- 
fessor William (Christopher North) are 
sometimes placed among the Lakers.” 

Lakedloii or Imqnedem (Tsrtat^), 
The name given in France, in the four- 
teenth century, to the Wandering Jew. 

Laldii. Bjf*rLahn. An oath, mean- 
ing By our Lady-kin,” or Little Lady, 
where httle does not refer to size, but is 
equivalent to dear, 

“ By'r ttikfn, a iiarlon* fear 

tpeare : A PiihuMintj yUjht'» JJrcam, iti I. 

Xakn^ml or LakmtmL One of the 
consorts of Vishnu ; she U goddess of 
beauty, wealth, ooud pleasure. (Ihndu 
mythotogtj.) 

LoUa *&OOkh \tnhp chich] is the 
supposed daughter of Au-rmig-ze'-lo, 
Emperor of Delhi, betrothed to Al'iris, 
Sultan of Lesser BucharMa. On her 
journey from Delhi to the valley of 
Cashmere, she is entertained by a young 
Persian poet named Feriamorz, who is 
supposed to relate the four xmetical tales 
of the romance, and ^ith whom she 
falls in love. {Thamaz Moore: Lalla 
Book%) {See Fbkaxobz.) 

among the Mongols, means 
the prieatl^ order. Hence the religion 
of the Mongols and Calmucs is termed 
Lamaism. The Grand Lamas wear 
yellow caps, the, subordinate Lamas red 
caps. {See Gband Laxa.) 

Wmaini [Tibetan, Tdiama, spiritual 
teacher]. The rel^n of Tibet and 
Mongolia, which is Buddhism corrupted 
by Kvaism and qnrit-worship. 

Lamb). In Christie art, so emblem 
of die Bedeemer^ caB^ thd "Lamb of 
It is sled tfie attribots of Bt. 


Agnes, St. Genevieve, St* Catherine, and 
St. Begima. John the Baptist either 
carries a lamb or is accompanied by 
one. It is also introduced symbolic- 
ally to represent any of the " types ” of 
Christ ; as Abraham, Moses^ and so on. 

Lamb (The Vegetable) or Tartarian 
lamb: to^uically call^ Polypodium 
Barometz* It is a Chinese fern with a 
decumbent root, covered with a soft, 
dense yellow wool. Sir Hans Sloane, 
who calls it the Xartnriaii l:imb, has 
given a print of it ; and Dr. Hunter has 

S ‘vGn a print which makes its rc'sem- 
aiico to a lamb still more striking. 
The down is iise<l in India f<»r staunch- 
ing haemorrhage. 

“Hooted in fftrih each rlovcn hnnf 
And ronnd and round her flexile neck, ahe 
ttenda ; 

Oroiw the srry ronil luosn. and iionry rli3 me, 

Or laiw with rosy tuiiffiie the iimitiiiiif rinip ; 

Kye<« with mute tenderneaa her diatniK (Ihiii, 
And semna to tdeat. a VcKetahie Lanih;* 

Ihirwin : of l/tr Pla)itit, lnii, etc. 

Lamb* Cold lamb, A schoolboy’s 
joke. Setting a boy on a cold marble or 
stone hearth. Horiice {Sat, i. 5, 22) lias 
*^ J)otdre lumlm^'* which may have sng- 
gesto«l the pun. 

liamb-pie* A Aogmng. Lamb is <i 
pnu on the Latin verb lambo (to lick), 
and the wonl " lick” has been pen^erted 
to mean Dog {see Lick) ; or it ma}*^ be the 
old Norse lam (tlie hand), meaning haiul- 
or slap-jnc. {See Lammino.) 

Lamb’s Conduit Street {Londvn). 
Stow savs, ” One W^illiam Lamb, citizen 
and clotKworker, bom at Sutton Valence, 
Kent, did found near unto Oldboiirne a 
fttire conduit and standard ; from this 
conduit, water clear as crystal was con- 
veyed in pipes to a conduit on Snow 
Hili ” (20th March, l-WT). The couilnit 
was taken down in 1746. 


Lamb’s Wool A beverage consist- 
ing of the juice of awles roiisted over 
spiced ale. A great day for this drink 
was the feast of th^ apple-gathering, 
called in Irish la mas ubnal^ pronounced 
"lammas ool,” and corrupted into 
“ lamb’s wool.” 


“The puli'e of the routed ai>f»teA In nuiiilxT 
foitre or live . . . mixed in a vtne quart of fniro 
water, laboured tosether itntll) It come tu lie aa 
apTilee and ale, wbf«h we eall lamiiea wool."— 
dmson's Gerard, p. 144a 


nberl7th. 
, a native of 


Maestricht, tiv^ In tbe" i^venth century. 
“ Be ready, as your Uv'es tbsil; answer It, 
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Lamlnro was the father of Hriid<!c. 
Major Latuhro, the infototype» vaa head 
of the Htissiaii piratieiil squadron in 
1701 . He contrived to escape when the 
rest were seized by the Algerines on the 
island of Zia. {Byron : Don Jmn^ iu.26.) 

Lame Pnok (^), in Stock Ezchange 
parlance, means a member of the Stock 
Esnhango who waddles off on Bettie« 
ment day without settling his account 
All such defaulters are black-boarded 
and struck off the list. Sometimes it is 
used for one who cannot pay his debts, 
ouo who trades without money. 

. . . (r<‘^inhlpd nndlogt; 

Iliit U'ho mngt. ftDRWfr fur thft coat ? 

N<»t lie, indeed ' A dnek confounded Isme 
Kot imnttrnded wadiLliiiir , , 

Peter Pindnr: Pro^ ImpiidmtintH. 

Lame Ring. A Grecian oracle had 
told Sparta to ** Beware of a lame king.** 
Agesila'os was lame, and during his 
reign Sparta lost her supremacy. 

Lame Vicegerent (in Ifudibra*). 
Itichard Cromwell, 

Lam'erook (5/r), of Wales. A knight 
of tlio Konnd Table, son of Sir Pellinore, 
and brother of Sir Percival. He had an 
amour with hia own aunt, the wife of 
King Lots. Strange that of all the famous 
knights of the Bound Table, Sir Caradoc 
and Sir Galahad were the only ones 
who w'cre continent. 


Lam'la. A female phantom, whose 
name was used by the Greeks and 
Bonians as a bugbear to children. She 
was a Lib'yan queen beloved b}' Jupiter, 
but robbed or her offspring by the 
jealous Juno; and in consequence she 
vowed vengeance against all children, 
whom she delighted to entice and mur- 
der. {Sf'c Faiky.) 


“ Kcfits .*1 j»oein HO caller!. Hw T^nniaiHit 
porrour who .apsinueil tho form of a lieaiuital 
Miuuaij. was hyayonmr nianand got a 

poul. The lalcMiis drawn from FhilofltratiiH”-> 
pc Vitit hook iv'., jntroduced hy Burton 

in his Avatmny of Melanchotif. 


Lammas. At latter Lamniaz — i.g. 
never. {Bee NsVkB.) 

Lammas PayfAugust IsQ means the 
loaf-mass day. The day of fimt-fruit 
offerin^rs, when a loaf was given to the 
pricrtts in lion of the first-fruits, (^on, 
hhf.nmMe day.) 

August. I OlU stylo, August IS New Style. 

L ainTna s4i4e> Lammas time, or the 
season when l^mas ocoum, 

LammerBrnadg. Amber beads, once 
used as charms; (French^ tambr^ ; Teu- 
tonic, lamertytt^sUiu.) 

Lsmmemdor. Hdsab, Ltrcna.) 


Lamming {A), A beating. {See 
Lahb-fxb.) 

Lammtnin, Lamkin, Ltnkia, or 

Sold Jiakin, A Scottish ogre, rem- 
sented in the ballad as a bloodthusty 
mason; Sie temr of Scotch nnrserjr. 

Lam'e&rette's Kiss, On July 7tb, 
1792, the Abb£ Lamourette induct the 
different factiozis„of the Legislative As- 
sembly of France to lay aside their 
differences; so the deputies of the 
Boyalists, Constitutionalists, Girondists, 
Jacobins, and Orleonists -rushed into 
each other’s orni^ and the king sent 
for to sec ** how these Christians hr^ 
one another ; ” hut the reconcilhition 
was hollow and unsound. The term is 
now used for a reconciliation of policy 
without statement of rancour. 

Lamp. To smell of the lamp. To 
hear the marks of great study, but not 
enough laboured to conceal the marks 
of labour. The phrase wos first applied 
to the orations or Demosthenes, written 
hy lamp- light with enormous care. 

Lamp of Heaven ( The). Themoon. 
Milton calls the stars lamps.” 

" Why Hhouldft thon . . . 

Tn thy ilSTk lautfrn l lius i-lcwc liv thH Htera, 

That Nature hung iu bcnveii, aud tilled ihefr 
laniiyH 

With ovi^rlaatioa oil, to give due liuht 
To the milled and h»uc1y travcU**r ?’* 

Cxttnw. •jro-~ai)i. 

Lamp of Pkolnui (J^c). The sun. 
Pheehus is the mythological personi- 
fication of the sun. ' • 

Lamp of the Lav (77/r). Imerius 
the German was ro called, who first 
lectured on the Pandects of Justinian 
after their discovery at Amolphi in 1137 

The wren lamps of sleep. 
In the mansion of the Knight of the 
Black Castlo were seven lamps, which 
could ho quenched only with water from 
an enchanted. fonukun. So long ns 
these lamps kept burning, everyone 
within the room fell into a deep sleep, 
from which nothing coul^ rouse them 
till the lamps were extinguished. {See 
Rosana.) {The Seven ffhampions of 
Christendwn^ ii. 8.) 

Sepulchral lamps. The Romans are 
said to have preserved lamps iu some of 
their sepnlchras for centuries. In the 
papacy of Paul 111. one of these lamps 
was found in the tomb of Tiillia (Ctcd?o*s 
dnughtei), which had been shut up for 
l,rir>0 years. At the dissolutiou of the 
monasteries a lamp Was found wbitili is# 
said to have been tmzn^ 1,200 jpsm. 
Two are preserved in Leyden muwraiBi. 
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Lampadloa, The received name of 
a lively, petulant courtesan, in tlio later 
Greek comedy. 

XMOtlMOii. Sir Walter Scott says, 
** These personal and scandalous libels, 
carried to excess in the reign of Charles 
II., acquired the name of lampoons from 
the boraen sung to them : ^ Lampone, 
lampone, cameruda lampone ’--Guzxler, 
guzzler, my fellow guzzler.” (French, 
lamfeft to guzzle.) Sir Walter obtained 
hie information from Trevoux. 

Lanfpoa and Plia'etoiL The two 

steeds of Auro'ra. One of Actseon’s 
dogs was called Lampos. 

LancaiAire Lada or ^ Tbe Lanca- 
idiire.’' The 47th Foot. Now called 
the First Battalion of the Neith Lan- 
caj^ire Regiment. 

Lancaster. The camp-town on tlie 
river Lune. 

Lancaster Gnn. A species of rifled 
cannon -with eUiptical bore; so called 
from Mr. Lancaster, its inventor. 

LanensterUm (A). One who pur- 
sues the system of Joseph T^uicahter 
0778-1838) in schools. By this system 
the higher classes taught tHc lower. 

Lancastrian (4), An adherent of 
the Lancastrian line of kings, as opposed 
to the Yorkists. One of the Lancastrian 
kings (Henry IV., V., VI.). 

Lance (1 syl.]f^ in C^hristian art, is an 
attribute of St. Matthew and St. Thomas, 
the apostles ; also of St. Longi'nus, St. 
George, St. Ad^bert, St. Oswin, St. 
Barbara, St. Michael, St. Bome'trius, 
and several others. 

A$tQlpho had a lance of gold that with 
enchanted forco dismounted eveiroiie it 
tou<died. (Orlando Furiono, bk. ix.) 

A free-lance. One who acts on bis 
own judgment, and not from party 
motives. Tlje reference is*to the Free 
Companies of the Middle Ages, called in 
Italy eondotfieri^ and in France Cmn- 
pagnieft Grande», which were free to act 
88 they like^, and were not servants of 
fhe C^wn or of any other potentate. It 
must be confessed, however, that they 
were willing to sell themselves to any 
master and any cause, g<^ or bad. 

LABoe^lknrpcral and Lwcc-Scr- 
gciwt. One from the ranks temporarily 
acting os corporal or sergeant. In the 
Middle Ages a lance meant a soldier. 

IrfttKWhKiitglit, A foot-soldier; a 
ccTrdption of laegnenet or Imcequenetf 
a German foot-soldier. 


Lonce of tlto Ladica. At the ter- 
r mination of every Joust a course was 
run lee dames y** and called the 

” Lance of the Ladies.” 

Lan'cclot (Sir), ^I'he chief of 
knights” and darling of the court.” 
Ekune, the lily of Astolat, fell in love 
with him, but ho returned not her love, 
and she died. Elaine.) (Teimt/son: 
IdylU of the Ring ; Rlaine,) 

Laacelot or Lauaoclct Gobbe. 

Shylock’s servant, famous for his solilo- 
quy whether or not he should run away 
from his master. (Shakespeare: Mer- 
chant of Venice.) 

Lan'cclot dn Lao. One of the ear- 
liest romances of tbe “Round Table” 
(1494). Sir Lancelot was the son of 
King Bail of Benwicke, but was stolen 
in mfancy by Vivienne, called “ La 
flame dufaCy^ who dwelt “cn la marche 
de la petite Brefaifftte ; she plunged 
with the babe intf)*the lake, and when 
her protef/e was grown into man’s estate, 
uresented him to King Arthur. The 
lake referred to was a sort of eiichaiitod 
delusion to conceal her dciuosiics. Hence 
tbo cognomen of dtt Lae given to tbo 
knight. Sir Tjancelot goes in m^areh 
of the Grail or holy cup brought to 
Britain by Joseph of Arimatlio'a, and 
twice caught sight of it. (See Graal.) 
Though always represented in the 
Arthurian romances as tbo model of 
chivalry, Sir Lancelot was Ihn adul- 
terous lover of Guinevi>re, W’ifo of King 
Arthur, his friend. At the close of his 
life the adulterous knight became a 
hermit, an»l died in the oilour of sanctity. 

Sir T-anoi'lot is ineant fur h luiwlrl nf fliluliir, 
Iiraxfvv, frailly in and ropt* ; Hir 

<T>iiHba*I of rlmsiity ; Sir Uauain (»f <'<>uri«'a> ; 
Sir Kay of u rndo. boastful kiiiKlu ; and Sir 
Mmlrril of ireacliery. 

Sir Lancelot dn Lac and Tarquin. Sir 
Lancelot, Reeking some adveiitiiro. met 
a lady who requested him to deliver 
certain Knights of the Round Table 
from the power of TuBfj[utn. Coming to 
a river, he saw a copper basin suspendod 
to a tree, and strack at it so hard that 
the basin broke. This brought out 
Tarquin, when a furious encounter took 

g lace, in which Tarquin was slain, and 
ir Lancelot liberated from dtirnnco 
“ threescore knights and four, all of the 
Table Round.” (Ferey : ReliqneSf etc., 
bk. ii. series 1.) 

Lancelot of the Lalk, A Scottish me- 
trical romance, taken from the Fr<mch 
rotnan called Lancelot du Lae. Galiot, 
a neighbouring king, invades Arthur’s 
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territory, and captures the castle of Lady 
Melyhalt amoug^ others. Sir Lancelot 
f^oes to chastise (Gkliot, sees Queen Gui- 
nevere and falls in love with her. Sir 
Oawayne is wounded in the war, and 
Sir Lancelot taken prisoner. In the 
French romance, Sir Lancelot maJces 
Galiot submit to Arthur, but the Scotch 
romance terminates with the capture of 
the knight. 

Lancers {Thf), The ^nce so called 
was introduced into Paris in 1836. It is 
in imitation of a military danco in which 
men used lances. 

Land. S(V how the land lies. See 
what we have to do ; see in what state 
matters are. See in what state the land 
is that we have to travel or paiS over, or 
in what direction we must go.' Joshua 
sent spies (ii. 1) ‘*to view the land” 
before he attempted to pass the Jordan. 

“ Pm >o\ir lilankotR down tln^ro. Tinyn, nnd turn 
111. You'll BfHi liowtliu land lies iu tlio inuruiii^." 
— ’Bold n wood : Itobbory vvder Arnif, eh. xl. 

Land-damn. A corruption of landan 
(to rate or reprove severely) . According 
to Bean Millos the word is still used in 
Gloucestershire. 

“ You arcalniBcd . . . would 1 koettr i.be villain. 

1 would land-damn Winfor'd 

Tali\ II. 1. 

Land-loupcm. Persons who fly the 
country for crime or debt. Lou|?er, 
loi)cr, loafer, and luffer are varieties of 
tl»o German Idufei*, a vagrant, a runner. 

Land-lnbber. An n wkward or inex- 
pert sailor on Iward ship, (Lubber, the 
Welsh Ihh^ a dunce.) 

Land of Beulali (Isa. Ixii. 4). 
In Pihjrim'H Proaress it is that land 
of he.Tvenly joy where tlio pilgrims tarry 
till (hey nre suuinioued to enter the 
Celestial (Uty ; the Paradise before the 
resurrection. 

Land of Bondage. Egypt was so 
called by the Jews, who wore bondsmen 
there to (ho Pharaohs “who knew not 
Joseph.” ^ 

Land of Cakes. Scotland, famous 
for its oatmeal cakes. 

Land of Myrrli. Azab or Saba. 

Land of Nod {The), To go to tbc 
laud of Nod is to go to bed. There aro 
mauy similar puus, and more in French 
than ill Engli^. Of course, the refer- 
ence is (h> Gen. iv. 16, “Cain went . . . 
and dwelt in the land of Nod ; ” but 
where the land of Nod is or was nobody 
knows. In fact, “Nod” means a 
vagrant or vagabond, and when Cain 


was driven out he lived “ a vagrant life,” 
with no flxetl abode, till he built w 
• “ city.” {Soe Needham.) 

Landof PronodM. Canaan, the land 
which God promised to give to Abraham 
for his obedience. 

Land of Shadofws {Gone to the). 
Fallen asleep. Shadows ;= dreams, or 
shadows of realities. 


Land of Stars and Stripes {The), 
The United States of America. The 
reference is to their national flag. 

Land o' the Leal {The ). ' The£ootch 
Dixey Land {(/,v.). An hypothetical land 
of happiness, loyalty, and virtue. Caro- 
line Oliphant, llaroness Nairne, meant 
heaven in her exquisite song so called, 
and this is now its accepted meaning. 
(Leal = faithful, and “ Laud of tlie 
Leal ” means the Land of the faithful.) 

Landau'. A four-wheeled carriage, 
the top of which may be thrown back ; 
invented at Landau, in Germany. 

Laadey'da. {See Raven.) 

Laadltoe {French, 3 syl.). A«booth 
in a fair ; so called from I^ Landit, a 
famous fair at one time held at St. Benis. 
Lmnlit means a small present such as 
one receives from a fair. 


** It ifambaiViit, il le iMulin ; 

Oticri'oii im vit ung plus parfalt lumlla.’' 

JbmrdJtpie: Lfyende,bA\i, 

**Mrn'iin» RVCcd'avHlcs mains . . . 

. . . 

Sur los lAodiiD. 8ur 

1. VhamhMdry : L» Vovoffedf Mtreure, 
l>k. ill., p. .51 (lavi). 

Landscape {^t) is a land picture. 
(Anglo-Saxon lanthcipe, verb scap^an^ 
to shape, to give a fonn or picture of.) 

Father of landscape yaidenina. A. 
Lenotre (1*013-1700). 

Lane. No evil thing that walks by 
iiig^bt, blue meagre hag. or stubborn un- 
laid ghost, no goblin, or smart fairy of 
the mine, has power to cross a lane ; once 
in a lane, tfie spirit of evil is in a flx. 
The reason is obvious : a Jane is a spur 
from a main road, and therefore forms 
with it a sort of T, quite Hj^ar enough to ^ 
the shape of a cross to arrest such simple 
folk of the unseen world as care to 
trouble the peaceful inmates of the 
world wc live in. 


Lane. ' Tie a tony Umc that has no 
turniny. Every calamity has an ending. 
The darkest day, stop till to-morrow, will 
have passed away. 


« Hoik* iwH*iw from a olmul on oor »(|na4, 

Wiinri<> iK'anis liave l>c«n long in deopniourning 
'tia a buio, lee mo tell you, my but. 

Very long that bas never a turnhiff.** 
pner Pindar: Gtmt Cty and IdUSt Fool, epist 1. 
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Lans {The) and The Garden, A 
^ort way of sawg ** Bni^ Lone ” oud 
^‘Coveiit Gurden/’ which arc two 
theatres in London. 

Lane, of King^s Bromley Manor, 
Statfordshire, bears in a canton ^^the 
Arms of England” This honour was 
granted to Colonel John Lane, for 
conducting Charles 11. to his father's 
seat after tlie battle of Woi'cester. {Sec 
uert partMvaph,) 

Jane £ane^ daughter of Tliomas and 
sister of Colonel Jolih. To aavo the 
King alter the battle of Worcester, she 
rode Ixdiind him from Bentley, in 
Stadonlshire, tlie ancient seat of the 
Lanes, to the house of her cousin, Mrs. 
Norton, near Bristol. For this act of 
loyalty the king granted the family to 
have the following crest : A strdwhuiTy* 
roan liorsc saliant (couped at the dank), 
bridled, bitted, and garnished, support- 
ing between its feet a royal crown 
proper ; motto, Garde h Roy, 

XiaalU'sa's Son* {See FERiLitr.) 

Lang Syno long since), in 

the olden time, in day.s gone by. 

“Tbero w*'* imioklo flKlitinfr about tin* place 
lalig-sj'no.”-'5coft ; Oup Mannering^ clmp. \I. 

The song called AM Lang Syne^ usu- 
ally attributed to Robert Burns, was not 
composed by him, for he says expressly 
in a letter to Tliomson, ** It is the old 
song of the olden times, which has never 
l>et3ii in print. . . . I took it down 
from an old man’srfeinging.” In another 
letter he says, “ Light be the turf on the 
heaven-inspired poet who conipose<l tins 
^^lorious fragment.” Nothing whatever 
is known of the author of the words ; 
the composer is wholly unknown. 

Langbourn Word {Lumlrnt), So 
coiled from the long bourn or rivulet of 
sweet water w'hich fonucrly broke out 
of a spring near Magpye Alle}^ This 
bourn gives its name to ^aj^ebourue or 
Soutbbonme Lane. 

Xiaiigstikff^(Zuw^C4?foO* The name 
under which Salmagundi vras J»ub- 
lished, the reA authors being Wushix^- 
ton IiTing, William Irving, and J. K. 
Paulding. 

Langnage* The primeval language. 
Psammetichos, an Egyptian king, en- 
trusted two now-bom infants to a 
shepherd, -with stiict charge that they 
wore never to hear anyone utter a word. 
These children were afterwards brought 
chofore the king and uttered the word 
Ukon (baked bread). The same e)^ri- 
ment vras tried by Frederick If, Of 




Sweden, James IV. of Scotland, and one 
of the Mpgul emperon of India. 


James IV., in the 15th eentiiry, shut np two 
infant childrt'n in the Islo of Inchfcelth, with ii 
diunh attendftot to trait un tbein. 


The three primitive languages. Tlie 
PersianB say tliat Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish ore three primitive languages. 
The serront that seduced Eve spoke 
Arabic, the most suasivo langua^ in tlie 
world ; Adam aud Eve sp^e Tersian, 
the most poetic of all lat^ages; and 
the angel Gabriel spoke Turkish, the 
most menacing ox all languages. 
{Chardin,) 


Language given to men to conceal their 
thong is by Montrond, but is gener- 
ally fathoiud on Talleyrand. 
Charmicristies of European language : 
L'ltalien sc parle aux dames. 

Lc Fran^ais se parle aux horomes. 

L' Anglais se parle aux oisoaux. 
L'Allomand se parle aux chevaux. 
L'Espagnol sc parle il Bieux. 


V Euglish, according to the French 
notion, is both singsong and sibilant. 


CliJirlca pulht naert to say, “ [ speak Ocrm iii to 
iny Imrisefi, 8[«ini!t)ji to iny (hal, French to iii> 
fnenda, nnd JUilinn to my 


Langue d'Oo. The Provent^al bro n c! i 
of the Gallo-Boniaic idiom; sr> called 
from their oc (yes). 


Langue d’OiL Walloon or German- 
ised Gallo- Romaic ; so called from their 
pronouncing onr yes i»s otl (o-e). Tlieso 
Gauls lived north of tlie Loire ; the Pro- 
vencals dwelt south of that river. 


Languish {hydm). A young lady 
of romantic notions in The Jiuals^ a 
play by Sheridan. 


Lantern. In Cliristiau art, the attri- 
bute of St. Qudule and St, Hugh. 

'J7ie fiaftt of lantcr^is. Tradition says 
that the cbrnglitcr of a famous mandarin, 
walking alone by a lake one evening, 
fell in. Tlie father called together his 
neighbours, and all went with lanterns 
to Took for her, and happily she wwn 
rescucKl. In corameindration thereof an 
annual festival was held on the spot, 
and grow in time to the celebrated 
“feast of lanterns.’^ {Premit State of 
China^ 

A la htnieme. Hang him with the 
lantm’U or lamp ropes. A cry aud custom 
introduced in the French revolution. 


Laiitem Jawg. CheelE$ so fhin that 
one may im daylight through them, us 
light snows through the horn or a 
limtenik In French, “ m# Wsdgvrri maigre 
que ti an wetiaU une bottgie allwme dam 
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la hoaehc^ la lumihe paraitait an travem 
(if it jotmj*' 

Lantfm-}(f,wed. Having lantefn-jaws. 

Lantarn^Land. The land tA literary 
charlatan!!, whoee inhabitants 'are gra- 
duates in arts, doctors, professors, pre- 
lates, and so on. {fiahdlaU : Pantagruel^ 
y. 33.) (^See City of Lanterns.) 

LantanuL Authors, literary men, 
and other inmates of Lantern-laud 
liahelais so calls the prelates and divines 
of the Council of Trent, who wasted the 
time in great displays of learning, to 
little profit; hence “ lanternise to**’*)* 

Lanternlse. »^cndiug oiio*s time in 
h'arned trifles; uarkoning counsel by 
words ; mystifying the more by attempt- 
itig to unravel mysteries ; putting truths 
into a lantern through which, at best, 
we SCO but darkly. When monks bring 
their hoods over their faces “to medi- 
tate,” they are said by the French to 
lanternlse, because tliey look like the tops 
of lanterns; but the result of their 
meditations is that of a “ hrown study,” 
or ‘ ‘ fog of sleepy thought. ’ * (Sfe ahou . ) 

Laocoon [La-^oh* A son of 
Priam, famous for the tragic fate of him- 
self :md his two sons, who were crushed 
to death by serpents. The ^oup repre- 
senting these three in their death agony, 
now in the Vatican, was discovered lu 
151)0, on tlie Esquiline Hill (Home). It 
is a single block of marble, and was the 
work of Agosandor of Rhodes and two 
other sculptors. Thomson has described 
the group iuhis Xi^/r^/jpt. iv. (J'irgil: 
Jincid, ii. 40 etc,, 212 etc.) 

’* The niist^rahln sire, 

\V r.jiiiw I With hi** tfitia in Fjitc’e craup,” 

Laodaml'a. The wife of Protesila'os, 
who was slain before Troy. She begged 
to be allowed to con verso with her dead 
Imsband for only three hours, and her 
request was grautod ; when the respite 
was over, slie ocoompanied the dead hero 
to -the sluides of death. Wordsworth 
has a poem on thc^ubject. 

Laodloe’an. One indifferent to re- 
ligion, caring little or nothing alxmt the 
nutter, like the Christians of tOiat church, 
moiitionod in the Book of Revelation 
(chapter iii. 14-18). 

Lapet (iWiifw,). The lieau-idcal of 
poltroonery. He would think the world 
out of joint if no one gave him a tweak 
of the nose or lug of the oar, 
n%mt and ITeteher : Valnr^ or the 

Pasaxonatf Madmaiu) 

Mnni). Lapflt. ma thu author Of a hook on the 
punrailioB of aueUUig. 


Lap'ltiue, A people of Thessaly, 
noted for their defeat of the Centaufs. 
The subject of this contest was repre- 
sented on the Parthenon, the ’Iheseiim 
at Athens, the Temple of Apollo at 
Basso, and on numberless vases, ^idiael 
paintra a picture of the same subject. 
{Ciame mythology) 

lApping Water. When Gideon^s 
army was too numerous, the men were 
tiikeu to a stream to drink, and 300 of 
them lapped water with their tongue ; 
all the rest suppeef it up (Jndg. vii. 4-7). 
All caruivorciis animals lap wifter like 
dogs, all herbivorous animals suck it up 
like horses. The presumption is that 
riie lappers of water partook of the 
caraivorous character, and were mote 
fit for military exploits. No doubt those 
who fell on their knees to drink exposed 
themsclrcs to danger far more than those 
who stood on their feet and iapped water 
from their hands. 

LapreL The rabbit, in the tale 
of Reynard the Fox. (French, lapin, 
rabbit.) • 

Lapans LInguss {Latin), A slip of 
the tongue, a mistake in uttering* a 
word, on imprudent word inadvertently 
spoken. 

Wo hav'C ali«o ailoptci) tbc Latin pbratics l<fp*n$ 
cnltiwi (a Blip of the KU), auU iuptug memorioe (a 
Blip of (he lueuivry;. 

XApata. The fiying island inhabited 
by .scientific quacks, anfi visited ly Gul- 
liver in his “travels.” These dreamy 
philosophers w^cre so absorbed in theiV 

r pulations tliat they employed atten- 
(ts called ‘‘ flappers,” to flap them on 
the mouth and eara with a blown bladder 
when their attention wn.s to be called off 
from “ high things ” to vulgar mundane 
matters. {Stvift.) 

" RojihsliDy in a inAnncr thi» dreamfl of La puts, 
and enile»Minrin% to extract siinlit«aHu» from cu- 
inini1)er».**->i)«gQti t ncp. 

Lapwing (7%r). Shakesp^re refers 
to two i>eculiaritie8 of tbit bird ; (1) to 
allure persons from its nest, it flies away 
and cries loudest when farAicst from its 
nest ; and (2) the young birds run from 
their shells with part thereof still sticking 
to their head. 

“ Far froni Ia*r npst the lapwing cries swity.*' 
Ottmedjf of JBrror^, ir. 5. 

“This l.apwlnp niiie away with the ahell on 
bis head ."— a . 2. 

Lar Fftmllia'rts (plu. lares finniti-- 
ares). The familiar lar was the spirit of 
the founder of house, which never 
left it, but accompanied his, descendants 
in all their changes. {See LARass.) 
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La'ra. Tlie same assumed by liord 
Conrad, the Corsair, after the death of 
Medo'ra. He returned to his native 
land, and was ouo day recognised ^ Sir 
Ezzelin at the table of Lord Otho. 
Ezzelin chared him home, and a duel 
was arranged for the dtiy foUowii^ ; but 
Ezzelin was never beard of more, lii time 
Lara headed a rebelUon, and was shot by 
Lord Otho, the leader of the other party. 
{Byron : Lara.) {See Conrad.) 

The seven infants of^Zarn. Gonzales 
Gustios de SaUi^ de Lara, a Castilian hero 
of the efeventh century, had seven sons. 
His brother, Eodri'go Yelas(]uez, married 
a Moorish lady, and these seven nephews 
were invited to the feast. A fray took 
place in which one of tlie seven slow 
a Moor, and the bride demai^ed ven- 
geance. Eodri'go, to please his bride, 
waylaid his brother Gonzales, and kept 
him in durance in a dungeon of Oori- 
dova, and the seven boys were betrayed 
into a ravine, where they were cnieUy 
murdered. while in the dungeon, 
Zaida, daugliter of the Moorish rang, 
fell in' love with Gonzales, and lieoame 
the mother of Mudarra, who avenged 
the death of Lara’s seven sons by slay- 
ing Eodri'go. 

Larboard, now called port {q.v.),* 
tStorboard is from Anglo-Saxon sUora^ 
m dy the steer-board, or right side of a 
ship.) Larboard is the French hdhord^ the 
left-hand side of ^ ship looking towards 
the prow ; Anglo-Saxon boec^bord. 

** heel, amt then u lurch to iMirf.. 

And guiiiK down head toreiiioiir~atinK in ahort.” 

Byron: Bon Juan ^ihtpiereck). 

V “ To give a heel ” is to sway over 
on one side. Here it means a lieel to 
the starboard side. 


Larceny. Petty theft, means really 
the peculations and thefts of a mercen- 
ary. (Greek latron^ hire llatris^ a hire- 
ling] ; Latin Uitro, a mercenary, whence 
latrucinium; French, larchi.) 

Larder. place for keeping lard or 
, bacon. Thi^sbows that swine were the 
chief animals salted and preserved in 
olden times. (Latin, lardimy lard.) 

Tfie Bouylas Larder, Tlie English 
garrison and all its provisions in Douglas 
castle massed together ^y good Lord 
James Douglas, in 1307. 


** He caiiNcd all the l/anvls eeriiAinlng flour, 
meat, wheat, and malt to be Icnocked in tiioces, 
and their rontentn mixed on the Hour : tuen be 
staved the great hocalieads of wine and ale. and 
<?^nirz^ the liqitor with the stores \ and last ot alt, 
toe killed the prisoners, and flumr the dead iMidiea 
Rmona this disgustlna toeatvwtoioh tois men called. 
In derfslon of the English, ' The Douglas Larder.’ ” 
^fr Walter Scott : zVies of a QrantQatheft I2. 


Wallace's Lat'der is veipr Bunilar. It 
^consisted of the dead bodies of the gar- 
rison of Ardrossou, in Ayrshire, cast 
into the dungeon keep.' The castle was 
surprised by Wallace in tlie reign of 
Edward I. 

Lares. Ilie Etruscan lay (lord or 
hero). Among the Eomans lar^ were 
cither domestic or public. Domestic 
lares wore the souls of virtuous ancestors 
exalted to the rank of protectors. Pubhe 
lares were the protectors of roads and 
streets. Domestic lares were images, 
like dogs, set behind the hall ’* door, or 
in the &ra'rium or slirine. Wicked souls 
Ijccame lem'ures or ghosts that made 
night hideous. Pena'tes were the natural 
powers personified, and their office w'a.s 
to bring wealth and plenty, rather than 
to protect and avert danger. (tSScr Faiuy. ) 

Large. To sail larae is to sail on a 
large wind—t.c. with the w’iiid not 
straight astern, but wliat sailors call 
** abaft the beam.” 

Set at laryCy i.e, at liberty. It is a 
French phrase; prendre le large is to 
stand out at sea, or occupy the main 
ocean, so fis to bo free to move. Simi- 
larly, to he set at largo is to he placed 
free in the wide world. 

Lar'lgot. Boire d tire larigot, 'J'o 
tope, to bouse. Lari got is a corruption 
of CttHgot" (a limb), and boire a ttre 
I'angot means simply “ to drink with all 
your might,” as joner de Varigot means 
“to play your best”— i.<?, “with all 
your power.” It is absurd to derive the 
word larigot from la Kigaud,” ac- 
cording to Noel Taillepied, who says 
{Rouetiy xlv.) : “An xiii. sieclc, 
rarchevcque Eudes Rigaud fit present u 
la vilie de Rouen d’uiie dnche ii la<i nolle 
restu son iiom. Cette cloche ehiit <Vuiie 
grandoiir et d’une gi’ossour, telles (][ue 
coiix qui la mettaient on mouvemeiit no 
manquaient pas de boire ubondamment 
pour reprendre des forces. De la T habi- 
tude de comparer c^^ux qui buvaient 
heaucoup aux sonneurK charge's de tnrr 
la Rigaud'' i.e. the bell so called. 

Lark. A sr iree ; a corruption of the 
Anglo-fciaxou Idc (play, fun). {See Sky- 
lark.) 

Larks. When the shj /alls we shall 
eatch larks, A way of stating to a per- 
son that his scheme or proposal is absurd 
or ridiculous. 

french: '*Si ic rfsHomlmli.ilysuni't bicn *U'8 
atoiuettcK." 

tatin: si rnlin lul iUo 0 , 4 ul alunt, quit! 

Ii ntuic roBlnm ruat ? ” 

Terence ; Meautontiinoroumcnos, 1 v. 8 1 rerie 41 

A 
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Lany IMcui’a lye>water. Blade- 

ing ; BO called from Larry Dugan, a 
noted shoeblack of Dublin; whose face < 
was always smudged with his blacking. 

Lara. The overking of the ancient 
Etruscans, like the Welsh “ peiidragon.” 
A satrap, or under«king, was a lucfLmo. 
Thus the king of Prussia is the German 
lar»^ and the king of Bavaria is a 
hicumo. 

There be thirty chosen proiiheu, 

The uisest nt the land, 

W’^ho alwnys by lArs Por'seiift, 

Duth morn and G\en)n(/ stand." 

Macaulay: iMyi of Ancient Jltmct 
(Uoratitu, ix.) 

Larvae. Mischievous spectres. The 
larva or ghost of Caligula was often seen 
(according to Suetonius) in his palace. 

Laaoar. A native East Indinn sailor 
ill the British service. Tlio natives of 
the East Indies call camp-followers 
Umars. (Hindu, lash^kar^ a soldier.) 

Last. (Anglo-Saxon Idst^ a footstep, 
a shoemaker’s la.st.) The cobbler should 
stick to his last (‘^ Xe sutor ultra erep'* 
idani*^). Apelles having executed a 
famous ])aiutiiig, exposed it to public 
view, when a cobbler found fault be- 
cause the inter had made too few 
latchets to the goloshes. Apclle-s 
amended the fault, and set out his 
picture again. Next day tbo cobbler 
complained of the logs, when Apelles 
retorlcd, “ Keep to the .shop, friend, hut 
do not a.ttempt to criticise what you do 
not understand.” (*SV<? Wigs.) 

Last Man {Tht). Charles I. was so 
called by the Parliamentarians, meaning 
that he would be the last king of Great 
Biitain. His sou, Charles II. , was called 
The Son ufthc Last Man, 

Last Man. A weirdly grotesque 
poem by Thomas Hood. 

“ An thoro ho hun,Jr, und thore I stood. 

The last man left alive." 

Last Words. {See Dtxng Sayings.) 

Last of the Fathers. St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clair vans. (1091-1153.) 

Last of the Goths. Bodcrick, who 
reigued in SiKiiii from 414 to 711. 
Southey has an historic tale in blank 
verse on this subject. 

Last of the Greeks. Philopoemen 
of Arcadia, (p.c. 253-183.) 

Last of the Knights. (See 
KNiGins.) 

1^5 of the Mo^hleans. The Indian 
cluof , Uncas, is so called by Cooper, in 
his novel of that title. 


Last of the Bomaas. 

Marcus Junius Brutus, one of the 
murderers of Csesar. (b.o. 85-42.) 

Caius Cassius Lougi'nus, so called by 
Brutus. (Died b.o. 42.) 

StQicho, the Boman general under 
Theodosius. (The Nineteenth Century ^ 
Sepember, 1892.) 

Aetius, a general who defended the 
Gauls against the Franks and athesr 
barbarians, and defeated AttUa in the 
Champ Catalaummi^, near CIjAIous, in 
451. So called by Proco'pius. 

called ^rom the elegance and^pmiiy of 
hisUtin. (1751-1789.) 

Pope calls Congreve TTHimus Boman- 
orum, (1670-1729.) (See Ulmjcus.) 

Last of the TMhnnos (r^e^). Cola 
di Bien» (1314 - 1354). l4ord Lytton 
lias a novel so called. 

Last of the Troubadoim. Jacques 
Jasmin, of Gascony (1798-1864). 

Lat (AVI. A female idol made of 
stone, and Kaifl to be inspired with life ; 
the chief object of adoration hj the 
Arabs before tlieir conversion. 

JMj at Somanat in India, was a single 
stone fifty fathoms high, placed in the 
miiUt <jf a temple 8upi)orted by fifty-six 
pillars of massive gold. Tins idol was 
broken in pieces by Mabmootl Ibn- 
Salmktigeen. who conquered that part 
of India. The granite I^at, facing a 
Jain temple at Muili|l)idery. near Man- 
galore, in India, is fifty-two feet high. 

"The L’miitt' l&t of .\fiidut>Hlery, in India, is 
feet hijfh.’’ 

Lat'eran. The ancient palace of the 
Latera'hi, given by the Emperor Con- 
stantine to the popes. Latoran, from 
lateOf to hide, and rana, a frog. It is 
said that Nero ... on one occasion 
vomited a frog covered with blood, which 
he believed to be his own progeny, and 
had it hiddeif in a vault. The imtace 
which was built on the rite of this vault 
was called the"** Liiterau,V or the palace 
of the hidden frog, (Ihiekle : History of 
VUiUsation,) • i 

The locnTiiy m Tlonw' so railed rontaiiiB ttie 
I.:at*ran }ialucc, iho Piazz.*!. and ihe Uasilics of 
St, .John liateran. The ftasihca is Ibc Pope's 
catlK^ral cUurcli. The ixilaee police a residence 
of the is now a museum. 

Lath or Lathe. A division of a 
county. Sometimes it was an interme- 
^ato 'division between a hundred and a 
shire, as the laihee of Kent and %'apes of 
Smm\ each of which contained thxea 
or four ** hundreds ” apiece. In Itelana 
the arrangement was different. Hie 
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officer over a lath was colled alathreeve. 
(Anglo-Saxon lath, a canton.) 

all thiU ty thine faiM, tlicn alt that lath 
tma clwrecd for tliut tytliiaif ; and (f the lath 
failed, then alt that himdrcil was demanded for 
them [ta. tiirimkMit fellows], and if the hundred, 
then the shire. ~;SrjM;wKM' ; Ireland. 

LatHar. A fiooti Int 'hei* is half a shave. 
This is the French proverb, “ J^arbe bien 
savome est d tHCitiS 

Latin. The language spoken by the 
people of La'tium, tn Italy. The I^tina 
are called aborigines of Italy. Alba 
Longa w’os head of tile Latin League, 
and, us«Rome was a colony of Alba 
Longa, it b plain to see how the Roman 
tongue was Latin, 

“ The earliest extant sjiorimen of the Lathi Ian- 
Kuaue is a frai^nient of the hymn of the Fratres 
Ar\Sles(.‘)a^l.i. a i>rie?tly lirotherhofxl.whieh of- 
fered. every inth of May, a nubtie rnicriileo for the 
feriiliiy of the flchli."— Afdlar : UomanVeetenf the 
Stpublic, ebap. ii. p. 31. 

Classical Latin. The Latin of the best 
authors about the time of Augustas, as 
Livy^Tacitus, and Cicero (prose), Horace, 
Virpl, and Ovid i^ets). 

Late Latin, Tlio iieriod which fol- 
lowed 4be Augustan age. This period 
contains the Church Fathers. 

Low LatitK Mediaeval Latin, mainly 
bastard German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
and so on. 

Middle Latin, Latin from the sixth 
to the sixteenth century A.I)., both in- 
clusive. In this Latin, prepositions fre- 
quently supply the coses of nouns. 

New Latin. Tl^t which followed the 
revival of letters lu the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

“Latium. The tale is that this N\v»rd is from 
latm, to lie bid, aud was so (.•ailed iM'oause Saturn 
lay hid th<we, when lio was driteii out of hcAxcn 
hy the goda.” 

The Latin Church. Tlie Western 
Church, in contradistinction to the 
Greek or Eastern Church. 

The Latin et'uss. Formed thus ; t 

V The Greek cross has four equal 
arms, thus: * 

Latin Learning, properly .so culled, 
terminated with Boe'thitts, but continued 
• to be used imliterary compositions and 
in the services of the church. 

LatHina. King of the Laureniians, 
a people of Latium. According to Virgil, 
Latlnus opposocl .^neas oi^his first laud- 
ing, but suDseqneiitly formed an alliance 
with him, and gave himLavin'ia in mar- 
riage. Tumns, King of the Ba^tnli, de- 
clared that Lavinia had been betrothed 
^ him, and prepared to siwport bb 
claixii by anna It was agreea to decide 
the rival claims by singfe ooinbat, end 


iBne'as being victor, obtained Lavinia 
for his wife. 

• Lati'nm (in JermaUm an 

Italiam went with his* five sous to the 
Holy War. His eldest son was slain by 
Solyman ; Arainant^, going to bis bro- 
ther's aid, was also slain ; then Sabi'iius ; 
and lastly, Picus and LaureutSs, twins. 
Tlie father now rushed on the soldaii, 
and was slain also. In one hour the 
father and his five sous wore all slain. 

Latltudiita'ii»n«. A sect of divinos 
in the time of Chxiries II., opposed both 
to the High Church party and to the 
Puritans. 'Ihe term is now applied to 
those persons who hold very loose views 
of Divine inspiration and what arc caHed 
orthodox doctrines. 


SUate'nii. Mother of Apollo and 
Diana. When she knelt by a fountain 
in Delos (infants in arms) to quench her 
tliirst at a small lake, some Lycian downs 
insulted her and wore turned into frogs. 


A« whou tUoHc liiuilB that were transformed to 


fnigs 

Ilalltvl at Lstnua's twin-Nmi vrorteny. 
Which after held the auii and mr^on in fee." 


Mitbni: tlmm-ie. 


Latii'a luid Ihill'a. Greek words 
adopted by the Roman Catholics ; the 
former to express that supreme reverence 
and adoration wltich is ofiei'ed to God 
alone; and the latter, that secondary 
reverence and adoration which is offered 
to saints. {Latvia is the reverence of a 
latris, or hired servant, who receives 
wagtJs; (hilia is tlie reverence of a 
dmlos or slave.) 


Lattice or Chequers. A public- 
house sign, the arms of Fitzwarreii, the 
head of which house, in the days of the 
Henrys, was invested with the power of 
licensing the estahlishments of vintners 
and publinans. Houses liceu.sed uofitled 
the some by displaying the Fitzwarren 
arms. {The Tinws^ April 29, 18(19.) 

The Iitz warren arms were cliequy or 
and yulcs^ hence public-houses and their 
sigits ore still frequently called tlie Red 
Lattices.” 


A* cnllB mA o'fin now, my lord, through a red 
lAttice."— ^Aatr*|>rurc . 2 Henry 1 V., ii. 2. 


Laugh In Oneh Sleeve (Fo). The 
French is: **Ilircsom cape/* or ** Jtire 
sous son bonnet. The German is : ” Ins 
famtehen. laehen.'*^ The *Latiu is : ” 
stotmeho ride re.** These expressions 
indicate secret derision ; laughirig at one, 
not with one. But su^.phmesas ** In 
sinu ttaudero'* mean to fern secret }oy, to 
rejoice in one's heart of hearts. 
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iMgh on the other Side or Your 
Month. To make a person laugh on 
the other side of his mouth is to make* 
him oxT, or to cause liim annoyance. To 
* * laugh on the wrong side of one’s face ** 
is to be humiliated, or to lament from 
auiioyance, 

“Tlion laufTliQst tbmt l)y-4UMt>1»y tbou orilt 
Uiiffh ou tbe wfimK Bide of thy ince/'— 

Thu Diamond Nvcklucf, cliap. ili. 

LanghingnUosophor. Bemoc'ritos 
of Alwlc'ra, who viewed with supn3mo 
contempt the feeble powers of man. 
(n r. 4G0-357.) (<%•<? WisEPiNO PniLO- 
sopirsn.) 

Langhing-etock. A butt for jokes. 

Laughter. We are told that Jupiter, 
after his birth, laughed iiicoasantlj for 
seven days. 

Oalehas, the Homeric soothsayer, died 
of laughter. The tale is that a fellow in 
rngs told him he would never drink of 
the grapes growing in his vineyara, and 
added, if his words did not come true he 
would bo the soothsayer’s slave. When 
the wine was made, Calchas, at a groat 
feast, sent for the fellow, and luiighcd 
po incessantly at the non-fulfllnient of 
the prophoey that he died. (E, Bulwcr 
Litton : Tmes of iv.) 

V {iioe ANci?t78 and Death feom 
Sthahob Causes.) 


Lannoe. The clownish serving-man 
of Proteus, famous for his soliloquies to 
his dog Crab. ( Hhakespearc : I'wo Gt ntle^ 
men of Vetvm.) 

Launoelet. {See Lancelot.) 


Lannohod into Xtomlty. Hanged. 

•‘ H*’ atp wvernl oruiiLceB <»n Lii» laBHasu, in- 
iiviired If IiiK lordPliip was roAdKand then,' as eld 
llowu iistMl to sa> . ‘ wttf» Unnehed into 
aUlN n'llhama^ to Lord [forrht^on. (Tlii« iiian 
wiw luf. lordrtUiiVs tservaut, hausea for rohiKMy ) 


LaonfU {Sir), Steward of King 
Arthur. He so greatly disliked Qneon 
Gweunere, daughter of Eyon, King of 
Ireland, that he feigned illness and 
retired to Carlyoim, where he lived in 
great poverty, Having obtained the 
loan of a horse, he rode into a forest, and 
w’hile he rested himself on the grass two 
damsels came to him, who invited him 
to rest in their lady’s bower hard bv. 
Sir Launfal accepted the invitation, and 
fell in love with' tike lady, whose name 
was Tryomour. Trymnour gave the 
knigbt^ unfatliiig purse, and when he 
left told him if ^ ever wished to see her 
all he hod to do was to retire into a 
room, and she would instantly 
bo with him. Sir LannfOl taow xetumea 
to couitj and eadted much atteufton by 


his great wealth ; but having told Gwen- 
iiere, who solicited his love, tlmt she was 
not worthy to kiss the feet of his lady* 
love, the queen accused 1dm to Arthur of 
iDRniting her person. Thereupon Arthur 
told him, unless he made good bis word 
Iw producing this paragon of women, he 
should be burned alive. On the day 
ap]K>intcd, Tryamour arrived; Launfal 
was set at Jibertry and accompanied his 
mistress to the isle of Ole'ron, and no 
man ever saw him more. {Thwnas 
Cheater: Sir Lgnnfal, a metrical ro- 
mance of Hcnrtj VVs time,) ^ 

Laura, the name immortalised by 
Petrarch, was either the ivife of Hugues 
dc Sade, of Avignon, or a fictitious name 
used bv him on which to hang incidents 
of bis life and love. If the former, her 
maiden hame was Laura de Noves. 

Laura, Beppo’swife. (&»« Beppo.) 

Lauras. (Greek, faHra\) An aggro- 
gatiou of separate cells under the control 
of a superior. In monasteries the monks 
live under one roof : in lauras they live 
eadi in his own cell a^iart ; hut on certain 
occasions they assemble and nftet to- 
gether. sometimes for a meal, and some- 
times for a religious service. 

Laureate. Poets so called from an 
ancient custom in our miiversities of 
pesentiug a laurel wrciith to graduates 
ID rhetoric and poetry. Young aspirants 
were wreathed with faurels in berrj’ (orne 
de bates de hmrier), Authors are Mill so 
‘•crowne<r’ in France. The pm^ts 
laureate of the two last centuries have 
been — 


fieu ,1»»n«on. isirK njiiinintei] hy Kina Jxinos. 

Hir WWIiaui Davenaul. IW. 

.h*lin DoMon. K^y. 

Thoiiins Slmiiwi'll, 

Niihuin TjUp. !«•?. 

XirhnhiA Rime, in> 

J.aiireui’«' KnsOen, ITls. 

C|»il»er. 17:ji>. 

William Whiieh«»<!,17.S7 
ThomaH Wartnn. 17rfk 
Henry Jauiei* Pyo. 1790. 

Iloliert Sotn.hey, Ihl.’i. 

William Wordwortli. iSM. 

Alfred TcmiyBnn, iwft. ^ 

Alfred Austin, ISM. 

Six or sewn of thoee are almost unknoivn.aud 
their protluctions are seldom rSd. • 


Laurel. The Greeks gave a wreath 
of laurels to the victor in the Pythian 
games, but the victor in the Olympic 
games had wreath of wild olivos. 
victor in the Neme'on games a wrea^ of 
green parrtey, aiul tlie victor in the 
Isthmian pmes a wreath of dry parsley 
or green piue- leaves. {See Crowk.) 

Lmorf. The ancients believed thajk 
laurel communicated tlie spirit of pro- 
phecy and poetry. Hence custom 
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of the pythoness and poets, and 

of puttinglaurelmves wider one^s pi Now 
to ^uire inspiration. Another super- 
stition was that the bay laurel was 
antagonistic to the stroke of lightning ; 
but Sir Thomas Browne, in his J’ufgar 
£n*orsy tells us that Vicomeroatus proves 
from personal knowledge that this is by 
no means true. 

Lamrl, in mo<lem times, is a symbol 
of victory and po^‘e. St. Gudule, in 
Christian art, oarries a laurel crowm. 

Laurence (Fnar),* The Franciscan 
friar wMb undertakes to miirry Konieo 
and .T uliet. To SK.ve Juliet from a second 
marriago he gives her a'sleeping draught, 
and ^le is earned to tlie family vault ita 
dead. Borneo finds her there, and be- 
lieving her sleep to bo the sleep of death, 
kills himself. On waking, Juliet dis- 
covers Borneo dead at her side, and kills 
herself also. {Shakespeare : llomeo and 
Juliet.) {fhc Lawhexoe.) 

Lavalne*, Sir (2 syl.). Brother of 
Elaine', and son of the lorfl of As'tolat. 
He accompanied Sir Ijaucelot when he 
went, incognito, to tilt for the ninth 
diamond . Lave inc is described as young, 
bnive, and a h le knight. {Tennyson : 
Idylls of the K g ; Ffahie.) 

Lavalette ('. trquis de), a French 
statesman who ^t as condemned to death 
for sending secret despatches to Napo- 
leon, was set at li^rty by his wife, who 
took his place in the prison. 

Lord Nitlisiiale escaped in a similar 
way from the Tower of London. His 
wife disguised him as her maid, and 
with her he passed the sentries and 
made good his escape. 

lAwender. From the Spanish Inran^ 
dura (a laundress), tlie plant used by 
laundresses for scenting linen. The 
botanical name is Lavanj(t4la^ from the 
Latin Invo, to wash. It i8«a token of 
affection. 

** He frii/n bis Uiilb tiini Isvcniler hari: rant, 
Rhoirfnff tnve, fenfl doth re(inlral crave ; 
b Him rosemary 618 sweetheart, whose f ereut 
Is that he should her In renumihrancu have.** 
Dtnytcn; £c1ogne, ix. 

Laid w/j in lavender-^i.e, taken great 
care of, laid away, as women put things 
away in lavender to ke^p off moths. 
Persons who are in hiding are said to be 
in lavender. Tlie French have the 
phrase ** Klet rr dans du deferring 
to the custom of wrapping up things 
asprecious in cotton wool. 

Je vciiK qiie tu sols ches muf, coiume dans du 
coton."— Id AfiMroOe, i. s. 
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In lavender. In pawn. In Latin, 

pignSri opponh'c, 

' "The j>oor Kcntieniaii mien so doare for the 
Iflx-ender it 1.4 laid up in. that If it lies lonff at the 
broker's honw* besi»eHtstobuy hiaapisirel twice." 
—Orixm-: Imp. Jlar. Misr., \ . -Mtt. 

Lavin'ia* Laughter of Lati’niis. be- 
trothed to Tumus, King of the Butuli. 
When iEneas landed iri Italy, Latiiius 
made an alliance with the Trojan hero, 
and promisi'd to give him Lavin'iit to 
wife. This brought on a war Imtween 
Turnus and JEnCtas, which was decided 
by single comliiit, in which iEneas was 
victor. {Tirgit : yl'neid.) 

Lnrinia, The daughter of Titus An- 
dron'iciis, bride of Bassia'niis, brother 
of the Emperor of Romo. Being grossly 
abust'd by Cliiron and Demetrius, soil's 
of Tam'ora, (Jnecn of the Gtdlis, tho 
Savage wantons cut off her hands and 
pluck out her tongue, that slio may not 
rcvctil their names. Lavinia, guiding a 
stick wnth her stumps, intikes iicr tale 
known to her father and brothers; 
whereupon Titus murders the two Moor- 
ish princes ainl serves their heads in a 
pastv to tlieir mother, whom he after- 
wards slays, together with the Eminror 
Satunii'nus her husband. (Titus ..In^ 
dron’kns^ a play piMshrd v ith those :f 
Shakespeare.) 

• In ibc ]ila\ llio word is sorMilcd Aiidn n'n us 
not .Androni'i-io'. 

T.arinia. Italy ; fo called from 
Lavinia, daughter of liUti'niis and u ilV 
of iEnoas. .^iiSas built, a town whicli 
he called Lavin'ium, capital of Ln'tiuin. 

*• From Ihp L.tvininn hIi.oo 
I Jour lutti'kcr lo Hlnro " 

A WtU-khvV U atcf. 


Lavin'la and Pale'mon. A free 



Lavolt or Lavolta. (French, In 
volte.) A lively dance, in which was n 
good deal of iumpingor capering, whence 
its name, Troilus says, ** I cannot sing, 
nor heel the high lavolt ” (iv. 4). It is 
thus described 

*' A lofty jumping or & lespMir round, 

Where arm in arm two dancei's are entwined. 

And whirl tUemHehes with strict embraro- 
meurs lM>inid, 

And still their foei an ana pest rt*» sound," 

Sir ,fahn Ditvieti. 

Law. To give one law. A sporting 
term, meaning the chance of saving one- 
self. Thus a haro <tr a sbig is allowed 
“law”— a certain sfort before any 
hound is peniiittcd to attack it ; and )i 
tradesman alhiwed law is one to whom 
tune is given to ** find bis legs.” 

Quips of the law, called “devices of 
C6]^la^” ’ from Rartholcmew CVpola, 
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whose law- quirks, teaching how to elude 
the most express liW, and to perpetuate 
lawsuits ad infini^timy have fro* 
quently reprinted — once in octavo, 
in black letter, by John Petit, in 
1 .j03. 

The Mm of Lawea Tale^ by Chaucer. 
UTiis story is found in Gower, who pro- 
bably took it from the French chronicle 
of Nicholaa Tiivet. A similar story 
forms tho plot of Em^are, a romance 
printed in Ritson’s collection. The 
treason of the knight who murders Iler- 
mcngilde rosombles au incident in the 
French Roman de la Fiolette, the English 
metrical romance of J.e Ixtuc I'hrenee of 
Rome (in Ritson), and a talc in the Gesta 
Romammnif c. 69 (Madden^s edition). 
{See CONSTANOK.) 

Law Latin. (See Boa Latin. ) 

Law*B Bubble. The famous Mis- 
sissippi scheme, devised bv John Law, 
for paying off the national debt of France 
(1716-1720). By this “Fi*cnch South- 
Sea Bubhlo” the nation w;is almost 
ruined. It was called Mississippi lie- 
caiiso the company w'as granted the 
“exclusive trade of I^juisia'na on the 
banks of the Mississippi.’’ 

Lawti of tho Modes and Persians. 

Unaltei'uble laws. 

Now', 0 kitiff, . . . Hijjn tho wrJiinflr, tl»f. if. 
not cliantfed.utxordinK to the l»^ of thp 
»n«l Vcisians whicU ultercth not.*' - linnic'l a i.p. 

The Law* of JIoH'el Eha^ who reigned 
in South Wales in the tenth century, 
printed with a Latin translation by 
Wottoii, in his Legee WaUim (18-11). 

Lawiug. (Scots.) A tevera reckoning. 

Lawsuits. Miles d’llliers. Bishop of 
Chartros(14r)9-1493), was w litigious, that 
when Louis XI. gave him a pension to 
clear off old scores, and told him in 
future to live in peace and goodwill with 
his neighboura, the bishop earnestly en- 
treated the king to leave him some throe 
or four to keep bis mind in gtK>d exer- 
cise. Similarly Panurge entreated Pan- 
tag'ruelnotto pay off all his debts, but to 
leave some centimes at least, that he 
might not feel altogether a stranger to 
his ovkn self. {Ridtelain: Pantagrnef, 
ill. 6.) (See Lilbotin.) 

Lawn. Fine, thin cambric bleached 
on (1 lawn, instead of the ordinal v 
bleaching grounds. ;it is used for the 
sleeves of bishops, and sometimes for 
ladies’ handkerchiefs. 


Lawn^marlMt (The). To go up ike 
La wn^ market, in Scotch parlance, moans 
to go to be hanged. 

•* I'll th« T^vn-itiarket. down tJi© Wost Bow, 

Lp tb« Ung liul<li*r, down the 8b.»rt low.” 

Hclioolfm R fyme {Seattamt). ^ 

“They ftlio stolen clofli<*sj luay seno Liiii fo 
K:in?ii|> ihi' LawiMiiarket m,th« sponmlrel/'-Wr 
W. 8coU: Guy Ifann^rin^, ebap. xxxn. 

Lawreaoe (St.). Patron saint of 
curriers, bocanse his skin was broiled, on 
a gridiron. In the pontificate of Sextus I. 
he was charged with the care of the 
iioor, tho orjdians, and the widows. In 
the persecution of.Vale'rian, being sum- 
moned to deliver up tho treasury of the 
church, he produced the poor, etc*, under 
liis charge, and said to tho pnetor, 

“ Those are the cliurcdi’s treasures.” In 
Christian art he is generally represented 
holding a gridiron in his hand. He 
is the sujbjcet of one of the principal 
hymns of Prudentius. (See Laurence.) 

Si. Laurence's (rttn or The Jierg tears 
of Si. Launnee. Motooric'or shooting 
stars, which generally make a great dis- 
play on the anniversary of this saint 
(August 10th). 

V The great jieriods of shootiim stars 
are i»ctweeii the 9th and Hth of Augi^t, 
from the 1 2th to the I4th of November, 
and from 6th to Pith December. 

2\mi ljwryuef\ aftns “Tyburn Tom” 
or “ Tuck.” A high wavmnir, {S%v iraher 
Seoft : lif-art of jfid- Loth mu.) 

Lawyer’s Bags, Some red, some 
blue. In the Common Law. red feigs 
are i-escrved for Q.Cjis and Sergeants ; 
but a stuff-gownniijiin iiuiy Ciirry one 
“ if pros^Mited with it bv a silk.” Only 
red bags may be taken into (.ommon Law 
Courts, blue must be carried no farther 
than the robing- room. In Chancery 
Courts the etiquette is not so strict 

Xiay Brothers, Men not in orders 
received into tlie convents an<l hound by 
vows. (Greek, hos. pe<^p]e.) 

Lay Flgiu^S. Wooden figures witb 
fi-ee joints, used by artists chiefly for 
tliO study of drapeiy. This is a iheta- 
phorioal use of lay. As divines divide 
the world into two parties, the ecclesi- 
astics and the laity, so artists divide their 
models into two Vlassos, the living and 
the lay. 

Lay Out (J'o). (n) To disburse; II 
depensa dv qraudrs snmuu's d'argeul. 

(li) To display goods : Mrttre des mar^ 
rhaudhos en mouti'e. To place in t!on- 
veiiient order what is required for wear : 
Pripairr ses beauje habits. ^ 

(f) To piepsre a corpse for the coffin, 
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by placing the Hmbs in order, and dress- 
ing the b^y in its grave-clothes. 

Lay One {To), To strike ou * 

aUrides. 

“He'll fetf ttlNiut him to-day ."-/S/tfifcwprrtre.* 
Troliut and CrttmUia, U 3. 

Layby the Heels (To). To render 
powerless. The allusion is to the stocks, 
m which vagrants and other mtty 
oifenders wore conlined by the ankles, 
locked in what waa called tho stocks, 
common, at one time, to well-nigh every 
village in the laud. « 

Lay«of the jyut MlnatreL (For 
plot sre MA.RGABOT,) 

Lay to One’s Charge (7b). To at- 
tribute an offence to a person. 

“ And lief Stephen! kneejod dfiwn.nnd rned with 
a loud vtiloe, Lord luy Hot this gin to their 
charge."— Acts a ii. fio. The phnige oefnrs atciiii in 
tho Bihle.e.^. Deut. xxi. Ituiii. v in. 33. etc. 

Layamon, who wrote a translation 
in Saxon of the of Waco, in the 
twelfth century, is called The Englhk 
Ennim, {See Enhixt8.) 

Layera-over for Meddlers. No- 

thiug^that concerns you. A reproof to 
inquisitive cliildrcu ^vlio wiuit to know 
what a person is doing or making, when 
tlie person so engaged docs not think 
proper to inform them. A ** layer- 
over ” is a whip or slap. And a layer- 
over for meddlers is a whip or chasti.se- 
for those who meddle with what does 
not concern them. 

Laiar HonaeW Lazaretto. A house 
for poor persons affected witJi contagious 
diseases. So called from the beggar 
Lf^sarus (y.r.). 

Las'aristz. A body of niissiouaries 
founded by St. Vincent do Paul in 1 624, 
and so termed from the priory of St. 
Laz£ire, at Paris, which was their head- 
quarters from 1632 to 1792. 

LazarlUo de Toniioz (IdoS). A 
comic romance, something* in the Gil 
Bias style, object being to satirise 
all classes of Vciety. Lazarillo, a lights 
jovial, audadous man-servant, sees his 
masters in their undress, and exposes 
their foibles. This work was written by 
Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, general 
and statesman of Spain, author of War 
against the Moors, , 

Lazaro^ne (3 syl.) ; Italian Lazzaro^ 
plu. lAizzaroni, The mob. Originally 
applied to all those people of Inaplm 
who lived in the streets, not having 
ahy habitation of their own. So called 
foam the Hospital of St. lazarus, which 


served as a refuge for tlio destitute of 
that city. Every year they elected a 
chief, called tlie Capo Lazzaro, Ma- 
saniello, in 1647, witn these vagabonds 
accomplisliod the revolution of Naples. 
In 1798 Michele Sforza, at the head of the 
Lazzaroui, successfully resisted Etioune 
Champiounct, the French general. 

Lazarus. Any poor beggar; socalliMl 
from tho Ijazaras of tho parable, who 
was laid daily at the rich man's gate 
(St. Luke xvi.). 

La'sy. 

Lazy as David Lamencr!* a dog. 
Here Law’rcuce is a corruption of 
Larrence, an imaginary bciiig suppo'^od 
by Scottish peasantry to preside over th(; 
lazy and indolent. Laziness is called 
“Ijantuice.^’ (6Vc and compare Davy 
Jones.) 

Lazy ns Joe, the marine^ who laid dotrn 
his Dittskd to sneeze, (Sailor's proverb.) 

Lazy ns Ludlam's doff^ which leaned 
his head against the wail to bark. This 
Ludlam was the famous sorceress of 
Surrey, who lived in a cave near Farn- 
ham, called Ludhim’s Oavo.” She 
kept a dog, noted for its laziness, so that 
when tho rustics caTuo to consult tlie 
witch, it would hardly coudosceiul fo 
give notice of their approach, even with 
the ghost of a l)ark. {Bay : 2*rorerhs.) 

Lazy Lawrenee of Lubberland. 

The hero of a popular tale. He served 
tho schoolmaster, the squire’s cook, the 
farmer, and hiS own wdfe, which was 
accounted high treason in Lubberland. 
One of Miss Edgeworth’s tales, in the 
Varents' Assistant, is called Lazy 
Lawrence. 

Lazy Lobkin (^i). A lob (says 
Halliwcll) is “ the last person in a race.” 
{Somersetshi re ) . (W elsh Itob, u dolt , our 
“lubber.”) 

** A laz\ lobkin, like an Idle I'Mite." 

BteUm: Ohln Uadcappes, otr. (OifK!). 

Lazy Man’z Load. One too hcjivy 
to be carried ; so called because la/y 
people, to save themselves tlio trouble 
of coming a second time, are apt to over- 
load ^emselvcs. 

Lazylaad {Gone to). Given up to 
indolence and idleness. 

Lazzaro’nt (See Lazabohe.) 

0 ‘Mt Mol (/ am the State). 
The saying and belief of I/onis XIV. On 
this principle he acted with tolerable 
consisteocy. 

La Hal la Vanjt {Freneh, The king 
wills it) The form of royal assent madQ 
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>>y tho clerk of parliament to bille sub- 
mitted to the Crown. The dissent is 
expressed by ivi a^aviset'a (the king 
will give it his consideration). 

Le'a. One of the ** daughters of 
men/* beloved by one of the ‘isons of 
Ood.** The angel who loved herrouked 
with tho least of the spirits of light, 
whose post around the throne was in the 
uttermost oircle. Sent to earth on a 
message, he saw Lea bathing and fell in 
love with her ; but Lea was so heavenly- 
minded that lier only wish was to “dwell 
in purity, and serve Ood in singleness of 
heart/* Her angel lover, in the mad- 
ness of his passion, told Lea the 
word that gave him admittance into 
)i'*aven. The moment Lea uttered that 
wf)rd her body became spiritual, rose 
ihroiigh the aiV, and vanished from his 
sight. On tlio other hand, the angel 
lost his ethereal iiatiuo, and became 
altogether earthy, like a cliild of clay/* 
{Moort : Lovea of the AmjeUy story l.J 
Loa'lia na Felne {Beds of the Feine\ 
Tlie name of several large plleaof stones 
in Ireland. Tho ancient Irish warriors 
wtM'o called Fe'-i-ne, which some mistake 
for Pheeni (Carthaginians), but which 
means hmfters. 

Leaoh, Leadioraft, A leach is one 
skilled in modiome, and “leach-craft** 
is tho profession of a medical imui. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hire, one who relieves 
} Ki in , tereeerfef*,') 

•• .\iia'?tnii.wl»t\VR.v senr, with cnrofull ailiwnre. 
Til frtrli a li?arUt1te wliKii liail ijrcat insmlil 
111 lll.'U ' 

; Ffin it (Jnivne^}iOf*k \. X. Iiiv sa 
Lead (pronounee<l Av/), tho metal, 
by the ancient alchemists, called 
Saturn. (Anglo-Saxon, had,) 

Tu strik c had. To make a good hit. 

•‘Ttrit,Rfn«r ihf fuiliirrof tli^ kintr. la> AUmihl 
•'.fii’.i' li'swr ill lim own hmw «e«nnofl . . . rii in- 
itiil.li- \A\y:'-Brei Havtf : Fool of Five 

Lead (pronounce hed), (Anglo-Saxon 

f(Cd-an.) 

To U ad apes in hell, {See Apes.) 

To had by tha nose, {See wider 
XOSE.) • ' 

7o lead one a pretty dntice, {See wider 
Dance.) 

Leaden Hall {Sho wet's of). That of 
nrtillery in the battlefield. 

Leaden Hall (pronounce Men), so 
named from the«anoieut manor of Sir 
Hugh Neville, whose mansion or boll was 
loofed with lead, a , notable thing in 
his dam **LeadenbaU Street” and 
“ liCadenhall Market,” Lc^dou, are on 
the site of Sir Hugh’s manor. 
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Lender {A) or a leadmy artide, 
A newspaper article in large type, ^ 
the editor or one of the editorial staff. So 
called because it takes the lead or chief 
place in the summary of cuivent topics, 
or because it is meant to lead public 
opinion. 

V The first fiddle of an orchestra and 
the first comet-a-piston of a military 
band is called the leader. 

Leading Case {A). A lawsuit to 
settle others of a similar kind* 

Leading Note *in music. ' The shaip 
seventh of tho diatonic scale, whfth leads 
to the octave, only lialf a tone higher. 

Leading dueetion. A question so 
worded as to suggest an answer. “ Was 
he dressed in a black coat ? '* leads to the 
.answer “sYes.** In cross-examining a 
witness . leading qitedions are permitted, 
because the chief object of .a crosa-ex- 
aminafion is to obtain contradictions. 

Leading Strings. To he in leudiny- 
strinqa U to be under tho control of 
another. Leading-strings are those 
.strings us(d for holding up infante just 
learning to walk. 

Leal Before the invention of paper 
one of the substances employed for 
wTiting was the leaves of certaii'i plants. 
In the British Museum are some writings 
on leaves from the Malabar coast, and 
several copies of the Bible written on 
palm- leaves. The reverse and obverse 
)»agcs f»f a bcHik arc sffll railed leaves: 
and the double page of u ledger is tenned 
a “folio,” from fu/iunt (a loaf). 

LeaL (Anglo-Saxon hdf) 

To tahe a leaf out of boidi. To 
imitate me : to do as I do. Ihe allusion 
is to literary plagiarisms. 

To turn orcr a new leaf. To amend 
one’s ways. Tlie French equivalent is : 
* ‘ Je Ini feral chfntcr wte antre ehanmiy 
But in'Fugiish, “To make a person 
sing another tune/’ means to make him 
eat his words, or change hu|\ioto for one 
he will not like so well. ^ 

League. 

The Greq Leaam [Ha yriacha], 15th 
century. So e-alfed from tlie home- 
spun dress adopted by the leafpiers. 

The JToly Ledf/ue. Several leagues are 
so denominated. The three following ore 
the most important : I 61 1 , by Pope Julius 
II. ; Ferdinand the Catholic, Henry 
VIII., the Venetians, and the Swim 
against Louis XII. ; and that of I57fi, 
founded at P^roiine for moiiitenance 
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of the Catholic faith and the exclusion 
of rrotostoiit princes from the throne of 
France. This league was organised hy* 
the Guises to keep Henri IV. from the 
throne. 

iMli Out (7b). To come clandes- 
tinely to public knowledge. As a liquid 
leaks out of an unsound reasel, so the 
secret oozes out unawares. 

LeaL Loyal, trusty, law-abiding. 
Norman-Fi'ench, //?//!#/<?, modern French, 
lotfale ; Latin, 

Land o f the leal, (*^tfLA.ND , . .) 

Lean'der (3 syl.) A young man of 
AbyMoa, who swam nightly across the 
Hellespont to visit his lady-love. Hero, 
a priesteas of Sestos. One night ho was 
drowned in his attempt, and Hero lea|>ed 
into the Hellespont alsf). This story is 
told in one of the poems of MusiPiis, 
entitled Het'o and Lennder. {See Mar- 
lowe's poem. ) (See Hero. ) 

V Lord Byron and Lieutenant Eken- 
head repeated the experiment of I^ander 
and accomplished it in 1 hour 10 minutes. 
The distance, ullowiiig for drifting, would 
he about four miles. A young man of 
St. Croix, in 1817, swam over the Sound 
from Croneiiburgh, in 2 hours 40 minutes, 
the distance being six miles. 

Leaning Tower. Tlie one at Visa, 
in Italy, is 178 feet in height, and leans 
.about l4 feet. At Caerpliilly, in Glamor- 
ganshire, there is a tower which leans 
eleven feet in eighty. 

“Tlw Leaning Tow rr of *.rau*l 

liernwse tUevorticnl liiuvJraw'H ihroUKh 
of frravity .vitliiu Us l)ase.’' - (/annt : 

Phynirg. 

Leap Year. Eveiy year divisible by 
four. Such years occur every fourth 
year. In ordinary years the day of the 
month which falls oh Monday this year, 
will fall on Tuesday next year," and 
Wednesday the year after;" but the 
fourth year will leap over Thursdnv to 
Friday. Tliis is because a May is added 
to Februarv% which, of couiho, 
every subsemient (Lay of the year. {See 
Bl8flRXTXLF.j 

The ladien pi't^poHe^ and, i f not aeecpied^ 
claim a eilk flotm. St. Patrick, liaviiig 
“driven the frogs out of the hogs,” 
was walking along the shore.^ of Lough 
Neagh, when he wa.s (jccosted by St- 
Bridget in tears, and was told that a 
mutiny had bwiken out in the nunnery 
over which she presided, the ladies claim- 
ing the right of “ po]>])ing the question.*^ 

, St. Patrick said he would concede them 
the rrght every seventh year, when St. 
Bridget threw her arms round his neck, 




and exclaimed, “ Arrab, Puthriok, jewel, 
I daum't go back to the girls wid such a 
proi)osal. Make it one year in four.” 
St. Patrick replied, “Bridg»jt, nciislila, 
siiueeze mo that way agin, an’ I’ll givfi 
ye hiap-ycar, the longest of the lot.” 
St. Bridget, upon this, popjwd the ques- 
tion to St. Patrick himself, who. of 
course, could not marry ; so lie patcliod 
up the difficulty as best he could with a 
kiss and a silk gown. 

V The story told above is of no bi'«- 
toric value, for an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament, passful in the 3 ’enr 1228, hits 
l>cen unearthed which runs thus : — 

“Onlonlt Otni flnrinK yo ri»i»/n of lj»*r iini«t 
I>Wih.m 1 iiiaieniio. Miirmtivt, ilka niiiiileii. ladrf nf 
fnitli liiKli and lowo CHt-nit.^lmll lian IiUtOc Ii> 
S]if!ak y«‘ man she like-f. Uif lie refuses fo tiik Im 
to Itee liiw wyt, hetdiale he millet in the fnim of 
am* hunilridty tnmdefi. or less, as Ihh e«tjiit iuh\ 
hee, except and alwais »flf he eiui make »t !ii»i»e)ire 
that he in hetruthit to .anilher wuiiian, then tie 
schal Ik) free.'* 

N.B. The year 1228 was, of course, a 
leap-year. 

Leap in tbe Bark (A). Thomas 
Hobb(?s is reported to liave Siiid nii his 
death-bed, “Now am I about to t.-ike 
my last voyage -a great leap in tin? 
dark.” Kabelais, in his last monumts, 
said, “ I am going to the Great Perhaps.” 
Lord Derby, in 1868, applied the worils, 
“Wo are about to take a leap in tbe 
dark,” to the Refonn Bill 

Lew {Kwft). A legendary king of 
Britain, who in his old age divided his 
kingdom between Goneril .and Rogon, 
two of bis daughters, who profcH.scd grc'iit 
love for him. Tho<e two diiughtt'rs dn^vo 
the old man mad by their unniitiiiiil 
conduct. {Shuke^ptare : 7\oiff 

Penjy, hi bis HHiqm ft of A}irient Tnij- 
link Pnehu has a Tiallad ahont KuKf 
I Jj'ir oKd hs Three DanghterH (series i. 
I book 2 ), 

i Camden tells a .similar story of Inn, 

} King of the West Saxons {sef' Prntntits, 
p. 306, edition 1674). The story of King 
Lear is given by Geoffrey of Monmouth 
in his Chroiur lefty tfvhenco Ifoliiishod 
tran'acribiMl it. S])cnser has introdncf‘d 
the same storv into his Tai'ric Qntvn.\ 
book ii. canto 1(1 

Learn (1 syl). Live and Iwn. 

Cato, the c-iiisor, w.as an old man when 
he taught himself Grec^, 

Michael Atig(‘lo. at seventy years uf 
ago, said, “I am still learning.” 

John Kemble wrote out Hamlet tliirf y 
times, and said, on quilting the stage, 
“I am now beginning to understand 
my art.” 
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Leam bjr Heart 

Mrji. Siddons, after she left the Atage, 
vras found studying Lady Macbeth, and 
said, “ I am amazed to discover some • 
new [x>iut8 in the character -which 1 
never found out while acting it.” 

Milton, in his blindness, when post 
fifty, sat down to complete his Pam- 
dine Ponf. 

Scott, at fifty-five, took up his pen to 
redeem an cuoimous liability. 

liichnrdson was above fifty when he 
published his first novel, Pam'ch, 

Benjamin West was sixty-four when 
lie commenced his series of painting, 
one of vrliicli is Christ llealiug (he 

Loarn by Heart (Ted. The heart is 
the scat of undersbimliiig ; tlius the 
Scripture siK}ak.s of men wise in heart; ” 
and “ slow of heart” means dull of un- 
derstanding. To loam by heart is to 
learn and understand • to learn by role 
is to learn so as to bo able to repeat ; to 
learn by memory is to commit to memory 
without reference to undorstauding what 
is .si» learnt. However, w'e cm])loy the 
phrjuso comtnoidy as ti synonyin for 
committing to inomor)'. 

Learned (2 syl.). Coloman, king of 
lIuDgary, was called The Learaed 
{ I Oiid- lilt). (See Beavcx>,k<3.) 

The J.enrned Jfluc/esmith. KUhu 
Biinitt, the ]ing\iist, who was at one 
time a blacksmith (1811-1 879). 

The Learned Painter. Charles Le)»rim, 
so called fn>m the great acciiracy of his 
costumes (1619-1699). 

The learned Tailor. Henry Wild, of 
Norwich, who mastered, while he worked 
at his ti-ailc, the Greek, Latin, Hebrew’, 
C'haldaic, Syriac, Persian, and Arabic 
laugiiugos (1681-1731). 

Leant Said tbe sooneat Mended 

( The) or Tbe Less Said . . . Kxphuia< 
tioiiH and anologles arc quite uselcs.s, and 
only make bad \vorse. 

Leather. Xothiug tike leather. My 
interest is tlio l>est uc^trum. A town, in 
danger of a siege, called together a 
council of the chim uihabitants to know 
wdiat defence they rocommeiulod. A 
mason suggested a strong wall, a .ship- 
builder advised “wooden walls,” and 
wlicii others had spoken, a enmor arose 
and said, ” There’s nothing like leather.” 

In Botallai’k. Com Wall, a standing 
toast is Tin and^PiUehanh^ the staples cn 
the town. 

Atioilior vcrHioii "Nolhing like lostlier ui 
n<lmii)HU'r a ttirashiiuf.” 

Leather or Prunella. .> It is all 

leather or pvrnulla, Notlilug of eiiy 
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moment, all rubbish. Prunella is a 
woollen stuff, used for the uppers of 
ladies’ boots and shoes, Salt.) 

** WortU nutkes the man, and want of it the fellnw; 
The rest iaall imt leather or prunella.'' 

Pope: JCsmy on Wau. 

Leather!^. To ghe one a leatherina 
is to beat him with a leather belt, such 
as policemen wear, and Iwys used to 
wear. (The VV' elsh lathen is a rod.) 

Leatheretoekins {Xatiy). The 
nickname of Natty Buuwo (v.r.), iu 
Cooper’s novel, •called The Pioneers. 
A h^f-savage and half- Christian hero 
of American wild life. 

Leave In the Lurch (To). {See 
LeI‘T in the LtmcH.) 

Leave out in the Cold (7b). To 
slight, to* take little or no interest in a 
person ; to pass by unnoticed. The 
allusion is to a person caUiug at a house 
-udth a friend and the friend not being 
asked to come in. 

Leave some for Manners. In 

Ecchisiosticus it is written : 

** off fli>t for manners’ *»kp ; aiul*?tc* not 

uiiHaiia1»U% t(‘Hi thou ttffond.’'— 4'liaip. xixu 17. 

Leaves without Figs. Show rtf 
promise withotit fulfilment. Words 
without deeds. Keeping the promise to 
the e:ir and bi'c.akiug it to the sense. Of 
course, the allusion is to the barren fig- 
tree referred to iu Luke xiii. 

Led Captain (A)^ An obsequiouti 
person, who dances attendance on the 
iuasU*r and inistress of a house, for 
which service he has a knife and fork at 
the limner table. He is led like a dog, 
and always graced w'ith the title of 
captain. 

Le'da and the Swan. This has 
Ix'-en a favourite subjtHJl with artists. 
In tlie Orleans gallery is the chef-d'- 
feurre of Paul Veronese. Curregfri^ 
Michael Augelb have Iwth left paintings 
of the same subject. 

Ledger {A). A book ‘^laid up” in 
the eountiiig-houw, and cq^itaiiiing tlie 
debitv'i and cKwlits of the merchant or 
tradesman, arranged under “hoods.” 
(Dutch IrgeVj to lay : wdienw legger.) 

Ledger-lines, in music, aro lines 
which lie nbcfvo or lielovk’ the staff. 
(Dnkfh, leguevy to lie.) 

Lee. Vndn' (he lee of the land. Under 
the shelter of the cliffs which break the 
force of the winds. (Anglo-Saxon, hleo^ 
a shelter.) 

Under the lee of a ship. On the aide 
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opposite to the wind, so that the ship 
shelters or words it off. 

To lap a g/iip by the lee, or, in modem ^ ' 
nautical ^raseolofp', to heave-to, is to 
arrange the sails ox a ship so that they 
may lie flat against the masts aitd 
shmuds, that the wind may strike the 
vessel broadside so that she will muke 
little or no headway. 

lioe Hatch. Take care of the lee 
hatch. Take core, helmsman, tlmt the 
ship goes not to the leewaid of her 
, course—/. £?. the part towards whi^jh the 
wind bibws. 

XiCe Shore is the shore under the lee 
of a ship, or that towards which the 
wind blows. {See Lee.) 

Xice-aido and Weather -eyie, (Sec 

Leewabd.) 

Lee, Tl^ or Leeward Tide, is atide 
running in the same direction as the 
wind blows. A tide in the opiK)site 
direction is called a tide wider the U e. 

Leeda (a Stock Exchan^ term). Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire Eon way Ordinary 
Stock. It is the Leeds line. 

The Austrian leeds. Bruun, in Mo- 
ravia, noted for its woollen cloth. So it 
was OEdled in the palmy days of Austria. 

Leek. Weariwj the leek on St, Lavid*s 
day. Mr. Brady says St. David caused 
the Britons under l^iug Cadwalloder to 
distinguish themif^lves by a leek iii then'r 
caps. They (conquered the Saxons, and 
recall their victory by adopting the 
leek on every anniversary (March 1st). 
(^Clavis Calendaria.) Wearing the leek 
is obsolete* (Anglo-Saxon lede.) 

Shakespeare makes out that the Welsh 
wore leeks at the battle of Poitiem, for 
Fluellen says 

"Tf your majesties la rpmenilfered of it, tlie 
WelBbmen did good wrMce in a garden wliere 
leckt did grCnr, wearlnir leokn Uieir Moiiinoutta 
oaiw, wbicn, your majeaty know,«fo this hour is 
in honourable badge of the service ; and T d.o 
bclle^’e your ^jesty takes no scorn to wear .he 
leek ttpou St. Tivy's Dhy'*—IleniTf V., i v. 7. 

To eat ih%leek. To be compelled to 
eat your own words, or retract what 
you have said. Fluellen (in Shake- 
speare’s Henry V,) is taunted by Pistol 
for wearing a leek in his hat. ** Hence,” 
says Pistol, I am qualmish at the smell 
of leek.” Fluellen replies, “I poseech 

{ rou ... at my desire ... to eat this 
eek,” The ancient answers, “Not for 
Cadwalladcr and all his goats.” Then 
the I^eppery Welshman beats liim, nor 
desists till Pistol has swallowed the 
entil e abhorrence. 


fjeft 

Lees. There are lees to ei^ery wine. 
The best things have some defect. A 
French proverb. 

•* Dcittbt is the loos of tlmucht." 

Boktr : JPauM, clc., 1. 1 1. 

Settling on the lees. Making tlio la^st 
of a bad job ; settling down on what i.s 
left, after having squandered the main 
part of one's fortune. 

Leet (A), A manor-court for petty 
offences ; the day on which such a coiii*t 
was held. (Anglo-Saxon, lethe, a law- 
court superior to the wapentake.) 

“ Who Jtas ft breast so pnrp, 

But some nuohmnly apju'ehpnsions 

icpts and law-days and lu scSkihii Mt 
With nirditarions lawful ? " 

^iliak&fpeare : OthfUo, tii. a 

Leeward and Windward, Lee- 
ward is toward the lee, or that part 
towairis which the wind blows ; wind- 
ward is in the opposite diiection, vi/. 
in the teeth of the wind. “Leeward,” 
pronoimced len'-erd, {See Lee.) 

Lefevre. The poor lieutenant whose 
story is 8t> touchingly told in Stenie's 
Tristram Shandy book vi. chap. ti). 

Left, unlucky ; Right lucky. I'he 
augur among the Eomnns having taken 
his stand on the (jai>it/(>line Hill, and 
marked out with his wand the space of 
the heavens to he the field of oDKcrvu- 
tioii, divided the spico into two from 
top to bottom. If the birds appeared on 
the left side of the division, the augury 
was unlucky, but if the birds appeared 
oil the right side the augury was pro- 
nounced to be favourable. 

gcDtlo bird, turn thy win and tt> on 
my right fiantl !' bat the bird tlew on tin* l(>fr 
Slide. Then the im grew very lie(i\ > , for he know 
ibe unien u» he unlucky .*'— thf h'ujr, ui. 

The Lrjt, in the Legislative Asserahly 
of Franco, meant the Uiroudists ; it was 
famous for its orators. In the House of 
Commons the Opposition occupies the 
left-hand side of the Speaker. In the 
Austrian Assembly the acmocratic imrty 
is called The Left. 

Over the left. A,way of expressing 
disbeEef, incredulity, or a negative. 
The allusion is to morganatic marriages 
(y.i*.). When a woman so mamed 
claimed to be a wedded wife, she was 
told that such was the case “ over the 
left.” {See below,) 

Sinister (the leit hapd), meaning not 
straightforward, dishonest, is far older 
than morganatic itiarrioges. The an- 
cient Greek augurs consia^ed all signs 
seen bv them over the left shoulder to 
be unlucky, qnd foreboding evil to 
come. Plutarch, following Plato and 
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Aristotle, gives as the reason, that the 
west (or left side of the aagur) wbb ^ 
towanls the setting or departing sun. 

Lelt-banded Con^Ument (^). A 
compliment which msinuates a reproach. 
(See below.) 

Left-bajided MarrlMe. A mor- 
ganat'ic marriage (y.r.). In these mar- 
riages the husband rives his left hand to 
the bride, instead of the right, when he 
says, ** I take thee for my wedded wife.*’ 
George William, Duke of 2e11, married 
Eleanora d’Esmiers in this way, and the 
lady took the name and title of Lady of 
HaVburg ; her daughter was Sophia 
Dorotho'a, the wife of George I. 

Left-handed Oath (A). An oath 
not intended to bo binding. (See above.) 

Left in the Lurch. I/Oft to face a 
giTut perplexity. In cribhago a lurch is 
when a player has scored only thirty 
holes, while his opponent has made 
sixty-one, and thus won a double. 

Leg M), that is, a blackleg (q.r.). 

To make a /ry, is to itmke a bow. 

“TIh* iiwrM»\rtnt, gmlled at their 

And iiiakiinf many lotfff-*. tonketlioir reward.’* 
Tfif King nnd Miltir n/ 

Leg-balL A runaway. 2o give kg- 
batl^ to cut and run. 

Leg-hye (A), in cricket, is a run 
sroreii from a bril which has glanced off 
nuy part of a batsman’s pet^u except 
his hand. 

Leg of Mutton 8ohool (The), So 
Eckhart called those authors who laudetl 
their patrons in prose or verse, under 
tho hope of gaining a commission, a 
living, or. at the very least, a dinner for 
1 heir pains. 

Leg^ On hie lege. Mr. So-aiid-fSo 
is on his legs, has risen to make a speech. 

On ite Iasi kgs. Moribund ; obsolete ; 
refl.dy to fall oiit of cognisance. 

To set on his kgs. So to provide for 
ono that he is i^ilo to earn his living 
without further help. 

To stand on ofiv's own legs. To bo in- 
dependent; to bo earning one's own 
living. Of course, tho rilusiou is to 
Ixiing nursed, and standing alone.” 
(See Bottov.) 

Legal Tender (A)» The circulating 
medium of a nation, according to a 
standard Axed by the govemment of 
that nation. It may be in me^l, in 
paper, or anting else that the govern- 
ment may cnooso to sanction. In Eng- 
land, at present (1895)^ the etapdard is 


Leger 


a gold sovereign, guaranteed of a fixed 
purity. In some eonntries it is silver, 
and m some countries the two precious 
metals are made to betir a relative value, 
say twenty silver sliillings (or their 
equivalents) shall equal in commercial 
vriue a gold severe^. In Germany, 
before 1872, a ve^ base silver was a 
legal tender, and in Ireland James II. 
made a farthing the legal tender repre- 
sented by an English shilling, so that 
od. was really a legal tender for a 
sovereign. Of course, cxiibrt and im- 
port trade would not be ^S8il:de under" 
such conditions. 

Legem Pone. Money paid down 
on the nail ; ready money. The first of 
tho psalms appointed to he read on the 
twcuty-fiith morning of the month is 
entitled J^egem pone^ and March 25th u 
the great ' pay-day ; in this way the 
phrase “ Legem pone ” became associated 
with cash down. 

“ In ihie tU»>rp is nof hiniE; trt he &T«ited ; nil ibeir 
f-tweeh i« bgtui jxwr/' — : fCiUKiyrs rn 

Prinmi, i*, w. 

“Tbey nil in onr services for the fere-m rojie,’* 
Ozeil: hfiOtlatn. 

Legend means simply ** something to 
l)e read ” as part of the divine service. 
Tho uaxTativos of the lives of saints and 
martyrs were so tenned from their being 
read, especially at matins, and after 
dinner in Uie refectories. Exaggeration 
and a love for the wonderful so pre- 
dominated ill these readings, that the 
word came to signify the untrue, or 
r.athcr, an event rased on tradition. 

** A mt/th if« a imrr aud Aht»oIiite imagination ; a 
legrtid has a of fart, >)Ut anii>Ii1W*a. ahrldgM, 
nr >noiiia<*s that at rleasur^.*’— .• 
JI tittle Kvideneef, Ircturc i. p, 331, nolo s. 

Legend of a Coin is that which is 
written round the fa<?o of a coin. Thus, 
on a sltilliiig, the legend is round the 
head of tho reigning sovereign ; as, 
‘•VICTORIA DEI GRATU BRITT: 
REGINA:^: D: ” (or “BBITANXIAR : 
REG: F: D :). The woitls “ONE 
SHILLING ” on the other side of the 
coin, written across it, wo denominate 
the “ inscription.” • 

Legen'da Anfeathy Jacques deVora- 
rine. A colletrion of monkish legends 
in Latin. (1230-1298.) 

The OdlSn ^Legend ^ of liongfollow, is 
a semi-dramatic poem taken from an 
old German tale by Hartmann von der 
Aur, calleil /bw* Ifmnj. (Twelfth 
century.) 

Leger. St. leger Stakes (Doncaster) ; 
so called from Colonel Anthony St. 
Leger, who founded them in 1770. The 
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colonel woa governor of St. Lucia, and 
cousin of the Hon. Elizabeth St. Logcr 
(the lady Freemason). 

The St. Leger Stakes are for both 
colts^ and mares. Those which havo 
run in the Derby or Oaks are eligible. 

liegei>de-BIalii. Sleight of hand; 
(injuring which depends chiefly on 
lightness of hand, or dexterity. 

XiOglOiL * * J/// namr is legion : for itr 
m'^many (St. Mark v. 9). A proverbial 
expression somewhat* similar to hydra- 
headedf Thus, speaking of the houseless 
poor we should say, “ Their name Ls 
Legion ; so also wo should say of the 
diseases arising from want of cleanliness, 
the ovils of ignorance, and so on. 

The Thtmferittff Legion. ITie Homan 
legion that discomfited the Marcoinauni 
in 179 is so colled, because (as the legend 
informs us) a thunderstorm was sent in 
answer to the prayers of certain Chris- 
tians ; this storm Velievod the thirst of 
the legion. In like manner a hail -storm 
was sent to tlie aid of Joshua, at the 
time .when he commanded the sun to 
stay its course, and assisted the Israelites 
to their victory. {Dim Cassius^ Ixxi. 8. 
(See Joshua x." 10-12.) 

Legion of Honour, An order of 
merit instituted by the First Consul in 
1802, for either military or civil merit. 
In 1843 there were 49,417 members, but 
in 1851 one new member was elected for 
every two extinf^ ones, so that the 
honour was no longer a mere farce. 

Napoleon HI, added a lower order of 
this Legion, called the Mi^daille Militaire, 
the ribbon of which was yellow, not red. 
The old Legion consiste^l of Grand 
Cross, Grand Officers, Commanders, 
Officers, and Chevaliers, and the ribbon 
of the order was red. 

“The Legion of Tlonoiir gives peiiHions to its 
mititar; ineinhers,” anfl free to emne 

four hundred of the daughters, dtst^raand nieces 
of its memtMjr^ " 

Legislator or Solon of Pamassns. 

Boileau was so called by Voltaire, be- 
cause of bis Art of Toetry. a production 
unequalled in ihe whole lunge of 
didactic poetry. (1686-171 1 .) 

LogUa-glrtlL To cast a hglin^girth. 
To have a screw loose ; ” to have made 
a faitx pas; to have one^s reputation 
blown upon. A leglin-girth is the 
lowest hoop of a legUn or milk-poiL 
(See Sir Walter Scott : Fortttnes of 
^Nigel^ chap, rxii) 

Logroo. A slave-dealer in TTnch 
Toni's Cabin^ by Mrs, Beecher Stowe. 


Lotbnlta-lam or LollmltalaB-ioitt. 

The doctrines taught by G. W. ven 
Leibnitz, the German philo8o;>her (1640' 
1710). The opposite of Spinosa-isin. 
Spinosa taught that whatever is, is God 
manifested by phenomena. The light 
Qiid warmth of the sun, the refreshing 
breeze, npaco, niid every visible object, 
is only deity in detail. That God, in 
fact, is one and all. 

Leibnitz, on the other hand, taught 
that phenomena are separate from deity, 
as body is from soul; but although 
separate, that there is between tlicin a 
pre-established harmony. The electri- 
city which rims along a telegraph wire 
is not the message, hiit it gives birth to 
the message by pre-established harmony. 
So all things obey GoeVs will, not be- 
cause they are iilentical, but on account, 
of this pre-established harmony. 

Leicester (pron. LesUer) is the cani])- 
towu on the nver Leire, which is now 
called the Soar. 

Leicester Square (London). So 
called from n, family mansion of the 
Sydneys, Earls of Tioicester, which stood 
on the north -e.Mst side. 

“Tlu' Knrl of T»'uv«tcr folirv if 
Sidney tl.tM'nlviiit . . . l.uili f'»r Idmiiplf 
liouw* at I lie nnucr cf si i».|niui' s Im|, 

of ‘ Lainim'* l.nnd.’ »«Plomfiiur to ilio i :ir)hh >>f .sf 
MsiitluX winch ploi hcinefonh hrrnnekuonn i.i 
Londoiiei’M an T.cirenfcr PicMh. A surmii* giailii- 
ally urew up on the spot , and wnH ♦ .(Hiplclnl in 
tf*71 ‘'—Oih^U'h Mtffjnzive, LoutUtn x. 

* Leigh (Afirora) (pron. J.c(). Tho 
heroine of Mrs. Brown in g’s jmcrii so 
callecl, designed to *;ho\v (bo noble aim 
of true art. 

LellAh [7,%-lah}. A beautiful young 
slave, the concubine of Hassan, raliph 
of the Ottoman Empire. She falls in 
love with the Giaour, flees from tlie 
seraglio, is overtaken by an emir, and 
cast into the sea. {Byron : The ii Inane.) 

Lely (Sir Peter) ^ the painter, was the 
son of Vander Vaas or Faes, of West- 
jihalin, whose house Jiad a lily for its 
sign. Both father nuh eon went by the 
nickname of Le-lys (the Lily), a siobri- 
quet which Peter aftt^rwards adopted 
as his cognomen. 

Le'man (Lake). Genova ; called in 
Latin Lemanmts. 

“ TiSke liCfiiatt wntm me with ttR crvntal farr." 

Lard Byron : ChildB UnroUK iti. w. 

Lenmiaa Deed ( A ). One of unusual 
barbarity and cruelty. The phrase arose 
from two horrible massacres pfjrpetrated 
by the Lemnians: the first was the 
murder of all the men and male children 
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on tho inland by the women ; and the 
otlior vrd» tho murder by the men 
of u.U the children born in the island of * 
Athenian parents. 

Lem'nlan Sartli* A species of earth 
of a yellowish- grey colour, found in 
the island of licmuos, said to cure the 
bites (if serpents and other wounds. 

It was called terra HigiUa'ta^ because it 
was Koalrd by tho priest before being 
voTided. PbilocUi'tcs W'as left at L(iiniios 
when MTOunded in tlie foot by Hercules. 

Lemniaii Women {The:). A soitiu- j 
w'bat similar story is told of these women i 
to that of tho liaiiaides (y.#‘.). When • 
they found that their luisbands liked the | 
I'hracian w’omcn better than tliemselve<i, i 
they agreeil together to murder every 
mail in tho island. Hypsiph'yle Mtved 
her father, and w'as sold to some pirates 
as a slave. 

Lemnos. The island where Vulran 
fell when Jupiter flung him out of 
heaven. Probably it Avas at one tim) 
volcanic, though not so now. 

Lomon Soles* which abound on the | 
soiitli coast of England and about Mar- i 
seillcH. Lemon ia a corruption of the | 
ErciKih limande, a dab or flat-fish. 'Hie { 
“ flonndcr-aole.” There are several j 
varietms. (Ijutin lima^ mud.) : 

Lomstor Ore. Fine Avwd, of which | 
TiCominster carpets are made, | 

“A lumk of 

SiMMiL'y .iiid pwrllintr, Jiiul far inoro 
Siifr, Ilian llic nno>«t Lcnintw on*'* 

No rick: Obermis Ptdacr. 

Lom'uros (:i syl.). ITic spirits of 
the dead, (rood Icin' arcs w'cro culled 
Lares, but bad ones Larvof*, specti'e.s 
who wandered alioiit at night-time to 
tenify the living. {Orid; v.) 

• Tlu^ Jars and lomurea witli midniptbt 

IiKinl." Milfon ; {Mo on the 

Lend a Hand. {See Hand.) 

Length {A). Forty- two lines. Thi.s 
is a theatrical tenn; an actor says he 
lias one. tivo, or more lengths in his 
p.irt, and, if written out for him, the 
Bfi’ihe is jiaid by tho Icugtli. 

Lsngth-month. XiE.Tr.) 

Leu (Latin, a lentil or bean). Glasses 
used ill mathomatical instruments are so 
called becausff the double convex one, 
wliich may bo termed the perfect lens, 
is of a bean shape. 

Lenson. As much akm as Lenson 
hill to Pilsen pin ; i.e. not at all. Lenson 
hill end Pilsen pin are two high hills in 


Dorsetshire, cal1e<l by sailors the Cow 
and Calf. Out at sea they look like one 
elevation, though in reality several Mils 
separate them. 

LoQt (Anglo-iSaxon, kneten), Lencten* 
tid (spring- tide) w’as the Saxon name 
for March, because in this month there 
is a manifest lengthening of the days. 
As the chief part of the great fast falls 
in March, thli peiirid of fast receivefl 
the name of tho Lenrten^feesten, or Lent. 
It is from Ash Wednesday io Easter. 

V The Fast of thirty-six days w^as 
introduced in the fourtli centuiw. Felix 
HI. added four more days in 487, to 
make it correspond with our Lord’s fast 
in the wilderness. 

CftkazzoU Lent. A form of torture 
devised by Galeazzo Visconti, calculated 
to proloiTg the unfortunate victim's life 
for forty days; 

Lent LUy ( The) . The daffodil , Avhich 
blooms in Lent. 

Lenten. Frugal, stinted, as food in 
Lent, Shakespeare hfi8“ lenten enter- 
tainment” imvnlet^ ii. 2): '\'i Jenten 
answer*’ {Tu'^tfth ytghf^ L o') • “a 
Icutcii pye ” {Uiiiieu and Jnlut^ ii. 4), 

" .\n<l Vk Jill ji wilrul nM>l*»(l lir*r libuKl '* 

()) tjdfn : iinvl niui Paulhri , iii. 27. 

Leod'ograaee* of Camiliard , the father 
of Guiiiev^ne, wife of King Arthur. 

Le'on (in Orhndtt Fto'iosv)^ sou of 
Constantine, the Gre^ emperor, is pro- 
mised Bradainaut iif marriage by lier 
parents, Amon and Bealriee ; but Brad- 
nmant loves Koge'm. By-and-by a 
friendship siuiugs up between I^'.on and 
Bogero, anrl when tJie prince learns that 
Br^amaut and Roge'ro arc betrothed to 
each other, he nobly withdraws his suit, 
and Rogero marries Bradnmant. 

Leonard. A real scholar, forced for 
daily bread keep a cominou school. 
{Crabhe : JHorottghj letter xxiv.) 

St. Leonard is usually represented in 
a deacon's dress, and holding chains or 
broken fetters in his liiind, in allusion to 
his untiring zeal in rnleadng prisoners. 
Contemporary w'ith Cloris. 

Leon'ldns of Modem Greece. 

Marco Bozzaris, who with 1,200 men 
put to rout 4,000 Turco- Albanians, at 
Kerpeuisi, but was killed in the attack 
(1823). He Avos buried at Missolonghi. 

Le’onlne Contraot. A one-sided 
agreement ; so called in allusioB to the , 
fable of The Lion mid his Telhuf^ 
Utiuters. {See GiAVOUS.) 
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lio'oaliie VerMfe properly speakinff, 
are either hexameter vemes, or alternate 
hexameter and peutametcr verses, rhym* < 
ing at the midme and end of each re- 
sp^tive line. Tliese fancies were common 
in the 12th century, and wero so called 
from Iieoninns, a canon of tlio Church 
of St. Victor, in Paris, the inventor. 
In English verse, any metro whicli 
rhymes middle and end is called a 
Leonine verse. One of the most noted 
specimens celebrates the tale of a 
Jew, who fell into a pit on Saturday and 
refused ^to be helpetl out Itecause it was 
his Sabbath. His comrade, being a 
Christian, refused to aid him the day 
following, because it was Sunday ; — 

Trn'fe nmniis, le du fir.crrt>(c 

toUam. 

aahliHtA iioetra coin, dc ttJcrcorfl w/iZw. 

SalilKita ncistra •inideM H-iluntotf 
ibidem." 

Hexameters and pentameters. 

‘ Help for you ont <if this tiuvo ; here, gt\ e n.o 
jour band. 

“No : 'tia Uie ^Jablnitb, a tnuc labour's Hccoiintt'd 
a crime. 

If on tbc morrow j'ou'vo UMsure, sour aid ril 
accept with much pleasure." 

"Tliat^ill l>e iriy I'^bliath, a», here 1 will lea\o 
you and ko.” E. C. It 

Ifooimoys, Leoimewe, or Lyon- 
nosae. A mythical country, contiguous 
to Cornwall. 

Leono'ra, wife of Pemando Flores- 
tan, a state prisoner in Seville. 
oven : Fidelio, an opera.) (Sid Fe»- 
WAHDO.) 

Leonora. A prStccss who fell in lovo 
with Hanri'eo, the supposed son of 
Azucen'a the gipy. The Conte di Luna 
was in lovowitn her, and, hapneuirig to 
|;et Manrico and his repufud moilicr 
mto his power, condemned tliom tf> 
death. L^nora iiitcrcede^l for Maniico, 
and i)rr>mised the count if he would 
Ri^e his life to give hci'self to him.” 
The count consented, and went to the 
prison to fulfil his premise, when 
Leonora fell dead from th^ effect of 
poison which she hud sucked from a 
ring. Manrico, percoiviug this, died 
also, {Verdi ^IlYruvatore^ an ojk^a.) 
Leono'ra dc JrHztnan, The mhitress or 
favourite” of Alfonso XI. of Castile. 
Ferdinondo, not knowing who she was, 
fell in love with her; and Alfonso, to 
save himself from excommynicatiou and 
reward Ferdinando for services, gave 
them in marriage to each other. No 
sooner was this done than the bride- 
groom, hearing who bis bride was, 
imS^antly rejected her, and became a 
monk. Lwnora entered the same mon- 
astery os a novice, made herself known 


to Ferdinando, obtained bis forgiveness, 
and died. {Donizetti: LaFavonta^ an 
opera.) 

Leontea C3. syl), King of Sicilia, 
invited his friend Polix'enes, King of 
Bohemia, to pay liim a visit, and being 
seized with jealousy, ordered Camillo to 
poison him. Comillo told Folixenea of 
the king's jejilousy, and fled with him 
to Bohemia. The flight of PoUxenes 
increased the anger of Leontes against 
Hermi'one, his virtuoua queen, whom ho 
sent to prison, where slie was confined 
of a daughter (Per’dita), and it was 
reported that she had died in giving 
birth to tho child. Per’dita, by ordm- 
of the jealous king, was put away that 
she might be no more beard of as bis ; 
but, Iteing abandoned in Bohemia, s)io 
was disicovcrod by a sliepherd, who 
brought her up os his own child. In 
time, Florizol, tho son and heir of 
Polixeucs, under the assumed name of 
Dorictes, fell in love with Perdita ; but 
Polixenes, hearing of this attacdirnout, 
sternly fotliado the match. Tho two 
lovers, under the charge of Camillo, fled 
to Sicily, where the mj^tery was cleared 
up, Lcontes and Hcrmione re-nnited, and 
all “went merry as a marriage boll.” 
(S/takcKpeare : itinier^a Tale.) 

Leopard, in Christian art, i.s em- 
ployed to represent that beast spoken of 
in fiio Apocal 3 rp 8 e with seven heads and 
ten hoTTLs ; six of the horns biuir a nimbus, 
but tl)o .seventh, being “woundoil to 
death ” lost its power, ami c^nsc<iuejitly 
has no nimbus. 

Iseopard. in hpunldry, reproscnls tln)«sn 
bmvc and generous warriors wdio have 
performed some bold enterprise with 
force, r»/Oiage, promi»titude, and ac- 
tivity. 

Leopards. So tlie French designate 
the Euglisli, because their licrulds 
descrilxj our device ns a lion leupardr, 
Bertraud du Gucisclin, the* famous 
Breton, declared tha(j men derotpott 
bim honover la noble Flenr'-de^lis. plan 
qtdile nc faiiaient le filon LiSpard.'' 

Lopraeaun. Tho fairy shoemaker. 
(Irish hitk-hhrogan, from leUJt-hrofjy 
onc-shoo maker, so called because ho is 
always seen working at a single shoe.) 

** Do 3'ou not caU'li the tln> clamour, 

TIusy click of an elflii hammer. 

W, B. Yeats : Fatry (ifl4 fUK m&t. p. S3. 

Ikerna, A Iterna of ilk {maldrum 
Lerna). A very great evil. Lake Lenia 
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is where Hercules destroy^ed the hydra 
which did iucalculablo cvu to Argos. ^ 
‘'SjKklii WRHa Lornaof iUfl t«> all £ur<iM while 
itatiiureil to universal niouarcliy."—/*. JKOtttfaiue.* 
tfe/are Ui kabetaU. 

Les AngulUes de Melon. Citing 
out before you are hurt. When the 
Mijutery nf St, Bartholamw was per- 
fonned at Melun, one Lauguille took 
the character of the saint, but when the 
executioner came to “ flay him alive,” 
got uerv'ous and began to shriek in 
oirnest. The audience were in hysterics 
at the fun, and shouted out, Lanymlle 
ci'ic avnnt oh^oh rk'orche^" and “Z/*« 
a^iymW’s dc Melun ” passed into a French 
proverb. 

Les'blm Poets {The), Terpan'dcr, 
Alcsc'us, Ari'on, and the poetess Sapi>ho, 
all of Lesbf^s. 

Lesbian Rule {The), A pnst fneto 
law. Making an act the precedent for 
II i-ule of conduct, instead of squaiing 
conduct according to law. 

Lese Majesty. {See Lezb Majk!:TY.) 

Les'slan Diet. Great abstinence ; so 
called from Lessius, a physician who 
prescribed very stringent rules for diet. 
\ S('i Banting.) 

Les'trigons. A race of giants who 
lived ill Sicily. Ulysses sent two of his 
men to reixuest that he luid his crew 
might laud, but the king of tlie place ate 
one ft»r dinner and the otlier Hod. The 
Lestrigons lu^sembled ou th« mist and 
threw stones against TTlysses and his 
crew. Ulysses fled with all .•<i»ced, but 
hist many of his men. Thcie is con- 
fiidcruhle rcsimiblaiice betwoeu this tale 
and that of Folypliemc, who ab' one of 
UlynsiV romjvuuons, and on the flight 
of the rest assomhled with other giants 
on the shore, and throw sbuics at the. 
retreating crew, wrhereby several were 
killed. 

Lett to permit, is the Anglo-Saxon 
lff(-Hn^ to suffer or poriiiit ; but let {to 
hiuder) is the verh^eff-f/w. It is a pity 
w'Ci liavo drox*ped the second t in the 
latter word. 

oftenlimes 1 inirimsixl rome anti3 but 
was tbavrt bticii] let tiHlwrC(ii.'’*'itonintis i. is. 


Let Drive C7h). To attack; to fall 
foul of. A Gallicism. “ Se laieser alter 
d . . to»go without restraint. 


“ Tliou k newest roy oW Ward : bore I [KalsMin 
lay. aud tbus t borauiy puittt. Voter rogawahi 
liuckraiii let inve at me. . . . Those four ctMie 
all H'frunt. a jd mainly thmtt at me /Shaken 
nimirc : h4lmiv I V., ii. 4. 


Let UB Sat and Drinks i»r to- 
morrow we iduill Die (Isaiah zxii. 13). 


l^e Egyx>tiaiiB in their banquets ex- 
hibited a skeleton to the guests, to 
remind them of the brevity of human 
Kfe, saying as they did so, “ Let us eat 
and dnuk, for to-morrow we die.” 

Leth'e (2 syl.), in Greek mythology, 
is one of the nvers of Hades, which 
the souls of all the dead are obliged to 
taste, that they may forget everytliing 
said and done in the earth ou which 
they lived. (Greek litho, laihto^ ImthdnOy 
to cause x>ersoiis nut to know.) 

Lethe'aa Dew. Dreamy fin^etful- 
ness; a brown study. Lethe, iu my- 
thology, is the river of forgetfulness. 
Sometimes incorrectly called Le'thean. 

“ Thp floul with lendi.T luxury you [Muispgj fli], 

Ando er the heiiKOH Liilhenu dews distill/ 

Falconer: The lihipirrerk, ill. 4. 

LetteP-Gae. The prcctuitor is called 
by iVlleii liamsay “The Letter-gae of 
haly rhyme.” “Holy rhyme” means 
hymns or chants. 

‘•Tbero were no sao rtiony bairs outbe 
taceubf beiv s on Lotter'^Hc'siuu at i biHiiiomeitt." 

W. Scott : (,'(ij/2lannenn{/, ebap. >i. 

Letter-loek. A lock that cannot be 
opened unless certain dioseii Icttd^i are 
arranged in a certain order. 

** \ bt-'k tual o|HMift with A M EX." 

and ytctcHer: Xvblf iicnUvnton. 

Letter of Credit. A letter written 
by a meichimt or banker to another, re- 
questing him to credit the bearer with 
certain sums of money. Circular Xotee 
are letters of credit carried by gt-nllcmeii 
when they travel. • 

Letter of Lloence (.i). An iiistru- 
inont ill writing made a creditor, 
allowing a debtor longer time for the 
l>aymc3nt of his debt. 

Letter of Marque. A rominissiou 
authorising u privateer to make reprisals 
ou a hostile nation till satisfaction for 
injury has been duly made. Here 
“marque” means march, or maraa, a 
Ixirder-land (whence our “ marquis,” 
the lords nx>Xtennted to i>revout border- 
incursions). A letter of marque or m.-irt 
W'as perniiWoii given for reprisrils after 
a border-incursion. CalM jtie umrehiHiu, 

Letter of Orders {A), Accrtiflcaio 
that the ^lerson named in the letter haa 
been admitted into holy orders. 

Letter of P,ytli«g'oraa ( The), The 
Greek ujisSlou, W 

** Tho Ithuxiil tlifiiiAolvoa in tins orderaiid figure 
of V, tuu IccUT of PylhngoraB, aa crautw do iu 
Uu*ir Itigbt/'— IbiMaiff ; Funtof/ruel, Iv. .is. 

Letter of BuSe Coaditot. A writ 
under the Great Seal, guarautooing 
safety to and fro to the person uamca 
in the passport. 
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Xietter of Urlab (2 Sam. xi. 14). A 
ti'eacherouB letter of fiieudshi]^ but in 
reality a death-warrant jBelleh- 

OPHON.) 

“ U owe ver. sir, hero is a naran tee. Lt lok at i i s 
contents ; 1 do not again «irry the Icruirs «»f 
Uriah."— ^'41* \V. Stott: Aet/i/auntut. chap. xvi. 

Letters. Their proportionate use is 
as follows 


K 
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MO 
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m 
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22 
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Consonants, Vowels, :i. i<s>. 

As initial letters the order is very 
(lilfcreut, tho proportion beinj^ : — 


s 

.. l.UO 
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.V 

(' 
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47 

1* 
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23 

A 
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MO 
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IH 

T 
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V . 
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X . 

4 

n 
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1. . 

2yH 

s . 

1..3 



il 

.. 403 

R . 
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J . 





V K is tho most ooinnion letter (evci'pt in ini- 
tials), aiKl r, », t, d, Hie the most cumiiiou dual 
letters. 

/ami a are the only single Icttoia whi<'li make 
word;* Perhaps o,us a sign of the vocal ivc case, 
»huul<i bn added. Of two letters, un, «r),aiid un 
are the mo«t nmimoUiaiid of three lettei-h lA«:ind 
rt«d. tS«/’ Uo.M! W'OUDS.) 

Lfitlers, Philo afTmns that letters 
were invented by Abraham. 

Many attiibute the invention to Bada- 
manth, the Assyrian. 

Blair says they were invented by 
Memuou, the Egyptian, b.c. 1822. 

The same aiitAority says that MeiiSs 
invented hieroglyphics, and wrote in 
them a history of Egypt, b.c. 2122. 

Josephus asserts that lie had seen in- 
scriptions by Seth, son of Adam. 

Lucan says : — 

** rhofcni'tes primi, fama* pI credltur, nuHi 
MtiDHiPriim riPdibiiB vooeiii 8ign.Vre tltfu'in*." 

J'harHuluit iii.t^i. 

Sir Richard Philips says—** Thoth, the 
Egyptian who invented cijirrent writing, 
lived between b.c. 2806 and*3000.’’ 

Many maiiitaiu that Jehovah tapt^ht 
^ men written characters when He in- 
scribed on s|^uo the ten commandments. 
Of course, ml these assertions have a 
similar value to mythology and fable. 

Oadmos, tho Phcsnician, introduced 
sixteen of tho Greek letters. 

Sirnou'ides introduce!^ i}* (•!, and 
Epicannos introduced 9, x* At least, so 
Bays Aristotle, {fire LACEDEVoyiAN 
LbTTEB, and LeTIBB of PYTIfAQOBAS,) 

Father of Letters {Vh'e den Lettree), 

Fmnigoia I. of France (1494, 1515-1547). 

Lorenzo de* Medici, the Mwnijicent 
(1418-1492). 


A man of letters, A man of learning, 
of erudition. 

Letters expletive, and marks on 
letters. 

InFreiirli tliert^ar*' t\v 4 iletton!ie.tplftivo ~7 and 
L Tlio fiirnior, called* / oplielcjsiir,' in plitml 
(in if the i)i'Pi*i!(l;ng woid ends witli a 
vowel, iiH 8 (-Z-nN. TIik latter la mlleil '‘/eiiplum- 
iiitie,'* and m used )U interregntive miti'm es be- 
tween the riinil person tiingulHrof verbs einling 
with a vowel, ami a pronoun l>eginiiing will) » 
\oweJ, as ffelie-t-il / iv-t^cUrf 

The chief ftrot-nis are the grave aoiiic () 
and etreiiiiiflex (*). 

Two doiH o\ er the latter of two \ oweU (ealled 
c/ftwesisi, signify that each \ ovi el is to besoiiiiiii'd, 
us Ait'otmt syl.i. 

A hyphen iM'tween two or more noiiiis or b.\ I- 
lafilea dcMiob’S tliiit they fi»rm a eomiNKind word, 
ivs mdUityr-in’law. The pheu In Kreneh is v-.illed 
a “ tiaii (runioii." as 

In P’lvneh. the inaik (^> muter the letter r is 
oilled .*1 odt/frt, mill »igniHe« Miui. the r iwhieb 
would otherwise be s k> In lo he jironuiiiiced liki» 
a, HM fit Utah), anil onr^-on 

\ small omima (* ) over an #4,0, or n, in Shim- 
dinaviati lauguages, ia r-ulleii an nnilau, amt a 
vowel so marked is nilled an umlante (.*) Hi 1 . 1 

(“ or '‘0 ov'er the vowel o in th'riiian, ih mlleil a 
streipunet (2 sjl.i, mid give* (lie vowel the soiimi 
of a Kreneh eK,ub lu /a;<4, etc. ; bin over the vowel 
an gives it the Hoiiiid of tiie Kroiieh n 111 ddf. 

Letters MIsbIfo. A n order from tho 
Lord ('haiicdlor to a iw*er to put in au 
appearuiico to a bill filed in chancery. 

Letters Overt. Tlio ssime as letters 
IMitcnt (f/.r.). 

Letters Patent. So dcnomiimted 
because they are written njion ojkui 
sheets of parchment, with t)ie seal of 
tho sovereign or jiarty by whom they 
were issued peudciit at tho bottom. 
Close letters tiro folded up and soded 
oil the outside. (iStr Thomas iJttffns 
HarUy.) 

Letters at the Foot of a Page. 

Printers affix a letter to the first luigc of 
each sheet ; theso letters are called sig- 
natures, They begin with b, and himm- 
times, but not alway.s, omit J. v, w. 
A is reserved for tho title and )irffiici*. 
After Zy the alphabet is used doidile -- 
thus, A A or 2 A— and then trebled, qiiiid- 
rupled, etc., as necessity deiibands. 
Sometimes figures, 1, 2, 8, etc., ure used 
iusteadof letters. (^ccSiikkt.) 

Letters of Admlnlsliratioii. The 

legal iustnimcnt granted by the lV4jhato 
Court to a person upiiointed adminis- 
trator to one who has (tied intestate. 

Letters of BeUer'ophon. (AVc 

BBLiJSBornoN.) 

• 

Letters of Homing. {Stc under 

Horn, Horns.) 

Letters of Junius. J unius.) 

Letters of the Seinilohre. Tlic 
laws made by Godfrey and the Paiiiarclis 
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Levellers 


of tho court f>f Jerusalem. There were 
two codoH, one respecting the privileges 
of the nobles, and the other respecting 
the rights and duties of the burghers. 
Tiiey were kept in a coffer laid up m the 
Churrh of the Holy SSupulchrc. 

Lettre de Cacbet An 

arbitrary warrant of impriaonmeiit ; a 
letter folded and sealed with the king^s 
cachet or little seal. Those were secret 
instructions to the person addressed to 
Tiroccwl against someone named in the 
l(!ttcr. The lieutenant-general of x>olice 
kept an unlimited iiumher of tliese iu- 
strunieiits, and anyone, for a considem- 
tioii, could obtain one, either to conceal 
a crnninal or to incarcerate someone 
obnoxious. This power was abolished 
in the Uevolutiou. 

Lettre de Jdrnsalein. A letter 
written to extort moiniy. (See Vidor*i : 
Lis Vokvrs, i. 210-*io3.) 

Leuca'dla or Lenoaa. Tlio promon- 
tory from which desponding lovers threw 
themselves into the sea. Sippho threw 
hciM'lf from this rock wlien she found 
her love for Phaon was in vain. 

‘ Th* nf’<' jiijurnl luvrrv, Impinp from almse. 

TiJi'U IlJOuesr’tlwnfUieli.Mml ivnfi'l to lo>e; 

/*«>/»<’ ; Nijj/'A/) to Phaitu 

Leucippus (G reek, Iruhtpim ) . 
Vouiuh’v of the Atomistic School of 
Greek philosophy (about n.c. 428). 


i Levaat'. He has levanHed-~i,e. made 
off, decam>)ed. A levanHer is one who 
makes a bet, and runs away without 
paying Ids l^ct if he loses. (Spanish ‘ ^ U* 
vatiiar el campo, la to break up 

the camp or house ; om* leave. 

In the iSlaftff JAcliomry^ p. 214, we 
are told that “it was formerly the 
custom, when a person was in pecuniary 
difficulties, to give out that he was gone 
to the Levant.” Hence, when one lost a 
bet and could not or w'oulil not pay, he 
was said to have •levanted— f.r. gone to 
the Levant. Of no historic valao. 

Lev^c. J^cvie cn mme (French). A 
patriotic rising of a whole nation to 
defend their country from invasion. 

The Qmen'fi Leree. It was custoinaiy 
•for the ()iiccns of France to receive at 
the hour of their lev^o — i.e. while 
making their toilet— the visits of certain 
noblemen. Ttiis custom w'as afterwards 
demanded as a right by Ihe court physi- 
cians, messenger from the king, "the 
queen’s sccrehvry, and some few other 
g4*utlemon, so that feu or more persons 
were often in thtj drcbsiiig-rch^m Vhile 
I the queen was making her toilet and 
! ripping her eoffev. The word is now 
j used to cxjiress that concourse of gentle- 
j men who w'ait on the <jucen on monihigs 
j apiKunfcd. No humis except those 
I attached to the court are present on 
1 these occasions. 


Lencoth'oa [Jl'hile So 

Iiio was called after slic became a sea- 
iiyninh. Her son Palmmou. called by 
the Koinuns I’ortu'nus, or Portumiius, 
w;is the proteidihig genius of harlxnirs. 

“ Uy LiMirotlica'i* prVflv Imncts. 

Aiul tK-r 8im wlw rwk'« tV.c sirnnifi* ’ ' 

Milh/n: f'omiui. 7. 

Leub. 'Fhe register of the Tleconling 
Angel, in which he enters all the nets of 
the member of the human race. (Ac- 
cording to ihe Koran.) 


Lev'ant OAd Couchant. Applied to 
CM tile which have stniyeil into auotlier's 
lieM, and have bq|;u there long enough 
to lie down and sleep. The owner of 
till* field can demand compensation for 
such intrusion. (Latin, *^lrrnnirs et 
vtibantesj^' rising up and going to bed.) 


Lev' Ant And Penent Wind*. The 

cast ivind is tho Lev'iuit, and the west 
wind the Ponont. Tho former is from 
levo, to rise (sunrise), and the latter from 
potto, to set (sunset). 


" F(»rth niBli the Loxwiifc and ihe Prment; winds.” 

MiWm: ParaJiso hoft, x. 
Levani. t he ration, stnctly speakliiB, mfans the 
eastern shore of the Meduerrsnean; hut is often 
applied lo the whole 


V Kings and some gobies have their 
levees .sometimes of aii evening. 

‘•AVhen I wn»» \cr.\ yonntf fsaid Lord F.Idonfo 
>lrt« Kur^NT) I.ord Mun^fl^ld imotl tn hold Icvft's 
«»u Smida) Li>rd £ldvn,\o\.\. 

i hai'. V. V. <‘S, 

Level Beat. To do otti's Wd ftesf. 
To exert oneself to the utmost. An yre 
de tmpourmvft. In 1877 Mr. Halo piib- 
hshed a book entitled i/ls Level HvU. 

Level Down. To bring societ 3 % taxes, 
wages, etc.j^te- an equality by reducing 
all to the lowest standanl. 

Level Up (7«). To raise* the lower 
strata of society, or standard of Wages, 
etc., to the level of the higlTor. 

Levellers. (April , 1 049.) A Ijody of 
men that first appeared in Surrey, and 
went about pulling down jiark pidiugs 
and levelling lipdges, esiiecially those on 
crown hinds. Colonel Lilbiime was 
lodgctl in prison for favouring the Level- 
lers. {See Lilbubne.) 

Lev'ellere. Bodicals in tho time of 
Charles I. and tlic Commonwealtli, wh^ 
wanted all men to be placed on a level 
with respect to their eligibility to office. 
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Xiowllers (m Irish 1740. 

AgrariaB antators, afterwar<i8 called . 
Whiteboys (y.r.). Their first offences 
were levelling the hedges of eudosed 
commons ; but their programme deve- 
loped into a demand for the general 
redress of all agrarian grievances. 

Lever de Rldeau. A light and short 
dramatic sketch placed on the st^e while 
the manager is preparing to introduce 
his drama for the night, or ** draw up 
the curtain*’ on the real business. 

An attempt to \^rv a romantic tragedy into 
the avacffflllodljy an ordinary lever tie ridcttu.*'-’ 
Nineteenth Cent nr*/, live., lisos, p iiaj, 

Lev'eret. A young hare. The T)uko 
d’Epemon always swooned at tlie sight 
of a leveret^ though he was not affected 
if «he saw a hare. (See Fox. ) 

Levi'atlmii. The crocodile, or some 
extinct sea monster, descril)ed iu tho 
Book of Job (chap. xii.). It sometimes 
in Scripture desiguates Pharaoh, Kiug of 
Egy]>t, as in Fsa. Ixxiv. U, Isa. xxvii. 1, 
ana £zek. xxix. 3, etc., where the word 
is translated dragon.” 

Thy leviathan of Lihrature, Dr. 
Johnson (1709-1784). 

Lev'ltos (2 syl.). In Diyden’s Ahsa- 
Join and AchitopheJ^ means the Dissent- 
ing clergy vrho were expelled by the Act 
of Conformity. 

Levit'ioal. Belongii^ to tho Levites 
or priestly tribe of Levi ; pertaining to 
the JewiA priesthood, as tho Levttieal 
law, Levitieal rites. 

Lewd (Anglo-Saxon, Jeude) simply 
means folk in general, verb leod^an, Tlio 
present meaning refers to the celibacy of 
the clergy. 

All that a lewd man bath need to kuawe for 
bole of iowl.'‘—C’oar#<m Swnetp’e PuldicatlonK 

Lewis (Monk). (See Monk.) 

Lewis Baliooiu Louis XIV. of 
France is so called in ArffUthnot’s His- 
tort/ of John BuJL Of course, there is 
a play upon tho word Bourbon. 

Lewkaer*# Lane. Now called 
” Charles Stmt,” Drury Lane, London, 
always noted for ladies of the pavement. 

** The nymphs of chaste Pinna's train. 

The same with those of Lewkner's Lane.*' 
Staler: JUudUrrae, pari iii. cantu l. 

Lex Hon SeHpta. The common law, 
as distinguished from the statute or 
written law. Common law does not 
derive its force from being recorded, and 
though its several pxovisionB have been 
dbmpied and printed, the ocnnpilations 
are not statutes, but amply remem- 
brancers. 


Lex TaUo'nls (Latin). Tit for tat ; 
the law of retaliation. 

Leyden Jar or Phial. A ghiss 
vessel paLtly coated, inside and out, with 
lead-foil, and used in electrical experi- 
ments to ret^ive accumulated electricity ; 
invented by Vanleigli, of T^eydeii. 

Lese Kajeety. High treason ; i.e. 
” Cntnen lessee Majestatis.^^ 

Ll-Flambe. The banner of Clovis 
miraculously displayed to liiiu iu the 
skies. («SV>« Toads.) 

Lla-fiall (of Ireland). The Fntnltt 
Marmor or Stone of Destiny. On this 
stone the ancient Irish kings sat at tlieir 
coronation, and uccoiding to tradition, 
wherever that stone imght be the people 
there would be dominant. It was re- 
moved to Scone ; and Edward roinovwl 
it from Scone Abbey to Loudon. It is 
kept in Westminster Abbey under tho 
royal throne, on which the Englisli 
sovereigns sit at their coronation. (See 
COBONATION ChAIH, ScOWB.) 

Liak'ura (3 syl.). Parnassus. 

*• Ibit where he that hutblteheld 
TIh{ iH.‘ak of LiAkura uuvdicrt.” 

Itymn: The Giamn . 

Liar ( 77/4'). A1 Aswad, who set him. 
self up as a prophet gainst Mahomet. 
He was called the Weathercock because ho 
changed his creed so often, the ImpoAor, 
and the Liar. 

MoseUma, another contemporary, who 
affirmed that the holly is the seat of 
the soul.” He wrote to Muhomet, and 
l)egnu his letter: “From Moscdina, 
prophet of Allah, to Muhomet, prophet 
of Allah,” and received for auswer u 
letter begin uing thus : “From Mahomet 
the prophet of God, to Mosoilma the 
Liar.” (Acglo-Saxou, leria^an, to tell a 
falsehood ; hut to be recumbeut is Imj-nn 
or Hg*an.) 

Frtnce of Liars. Ferdinand Mendez 
Pinto, a Portuguese traveller, whose 
narrative is so much after Munchausen's 
style, thatCervontes dubbed him “ Piincn 
of Liars.” The Tailed' called him a man 
“of infinite adventure and unbounded 
imagination.” 

Li'bel means a little book (Latin, 
libellm). A lampoon, a satire, or any 
defamatory writings. Origlnallyit meaiit 
a plaintiff’s statement of bis case, which 
usually “ defames ” tho defendant. 

The greater the truth, the greater the 
libel. The dictum of Wiltiatn Murray, 
Earl of Mansfield (1704-1793). 

** Post ii<»t know that old Maosflcli), wliu wrii4*« 
like tlH* Bible, 

Bsyst *Tbo more 'lisa trutb.sir. tbu nioir' 'ii« 

Buma. 
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Li'ber Albna coiitaius the laws and 
customs of the city of London, compiled 
in 1419, by John Carpenter, town clerk. 

Li ber Kiger or The Jiiack Book of 
the Exchequer, compiled by Qervase of 
Tilbury, in the reign of Henry II. It is 
ii roll of the military tenants. 

Liberal Arta« Book-leanili^ (^tiu, 
fiber ) ; vis., Grammar, Ehetoric, rhilo- 
sophy, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astron- 
i)my, and Music, 

Liberal Unlenlats or Turi/ Jkwo- 
crata. Those Conservatives or Tories 
who have a strong bias towards demo- 
cratic measures. 


Liberal Unlonlata. Tliose Whigs 
and Radicals who united, in 1880, with 
Lord Salisbury and the Conservative 
part}' to oppose Home Hule for Ireland. 
Mr. Gladstone hod brouglit in a Bill to 
give the Irish Home Buie. Lord Hart- 
iiigton was chief of the Whigs, and Mr. 
Chamberlain chief of the Badicals, who 
seceded from Mr. Gladstone's p:irty. 


Llb'erala. A political term first em- 
ployed in 1815, when Tjord Byron and 
his friends set on foot tho i>eriodical 
oallod The JAht'uil, to represent their 
views in politics, religion, and literature. 
'Hie word, liowei'cr, did not como into 
general use till about 1881, when the 
Keforin Bill, in Lord Oniy’s Ministry, 
gave it promiuonee. 


Influenced in a sreat dctfrre by tlie rbiloiSimhy 
:iM'U)ie iHJliUcaof theroniment, they ftlie WIiwhI 
«'nileH\ (Mired t« Hubititute cominiiKtlitan fi»r 
iriLKMini principh'j*, and they hHiiUBCd the new 
orluMMe Ml ihiiith':! wMli the plauHihIti name of 
■ LihcralWm.' Pferofh', June 24 , 1 S 73 . 


Llb'erator {The), The Peruvians so 
call .Simon Bolivar, who established the 
independence of Peru. (1785-1831.) 
Diiniel O'Counell was so called, because 
ho tried to sever Ireland from England. 
(1775-1847.) 

Liberator of the world. So Dr. 
Franklin has been called. (170(i-1790.) 

Liberia. An independent republic of 
wcstein Africa set|^ca by free negroes. 

Llb'crtlnea. A sect of heretics in 
HoUsnd, led by Quinton a factor, and 
Copin. They maintained that nothing 
is sinful buttothcMmwho think it sinful, 
and that perfect innocence is to live 
without doubt. 

V By a “ libertine is now generally 
meant a profligate, or one who puts no 
restraint on his person^ indulgence. 




‘A liiwriinn, In «iarUer use» mw « speculative 
?e-thinkcr Ih luattem of rell^ou and in the 
eory of morals . , . battitbasminel to sigalty 
l)T«fllTOtP.”-!rr«ic/4; o4 the Study Ward}, 
;turc lU. p. so. 


Ltberty means ‘^to do what cme 
likes.’^ (Latin, Hber, free.) 

Ciell liberty. The liberty ol a subject to con- 
duct bis owo affstrs as he ttiiuks proper, provided 
he neither infringes on the e<ii»A\ lirieriy of 
others, nor offends against the good morals or 
laws under which be is living. 

Jfsroi IMertif. iiuch freedom as is <*sseniis1 to 
render a person resismsihle ff»r what he does, or 
what he omits u> do. 

Jfaticnal JAb/rty. Tlie liberty of a nation to 
make its own laws, and elect its own executive 
Saturai LiUriy. rurestricusl freedom to oxer- 
due all natciral functions in their projier places. 

Permnal lAberiy. LUmriy to go out ox one's Itoiise 
oruntioD.and to return again without restraint, 
cxeent deprived thereof by way of punishment. 

PoUtirol Liberty. Tne right to iiaiticipaie in 
ixditical elections and civil offices : and to have a 
voice in the administration of tlie laws under 
w hich } ou live as a citizen and subject. 

Pchgiom hibi'rtu. Freedom in religious opinions, 
and 111 both private and pnfdic w'orship, provided 
such fn^dom in nowise interferes with the ciinal 
iiberiy of others. 

Cap of Li herty, ThcGotldess of Liberty, 
iu the Avtmtine Moiiut, wag represent^ 
as holding iu her hand a cap, the symbol 
of freedom. Iu Frauce, the Jacobius 
wore a red cap. In England, a blue cap 
with a white border is the symbol of 
bberty, and Britannia is sometimes re- 
presented os holding such a cap on the 
point of her spear. ( Cap of Lib^ty. ) 
Liberty. The Goddeaa of Liberty, 
On December lOth. 1793, Mile. Malliara, 
an actress, was selected to personify the 
“ Goddess of Li1)erty.’* Being brought 
to Notre Dome. Pans, she was seated on 
the altar, and lighted a large candle to 
signify that Liberty was the “ light of 
the world.” (See Louxa Blanc : History, 
ii. 365-367.) * 

V The statue of Liberty, place<l over 
the entrance of the Pnlaib Boyal, was 
modelled from Mine. Tallieii. 

The Goddess of Itcason, (Aug. 10, 1793.) 
The Goddeas of Beasou wtis enthroned by 
tbg French Convention at the suggestion 
of Chaumotie; and the cath^ral of 
Notre Dame do Paris was desecrated for 
the purpose. The wife of Momoro the 
printer was the best of these goddesses. 

procesfiOn was attended by the 
municipal otficers and national guards, 
while troops of ballet girls carried torches 
of truth. Incredible as it may* seem, 
Gobet (tho Archbishoji Paris), and 
nearly all the clergy stripped themselves 
of their canonicals, and, wearing red 
nightcaps, joined in this blasphemous 
mockery. So did Julien of Toulouse, a 
Calvinistic miitister. 

Mra. Momoru. it is ndiniticd, made one of the 
best godiUHiecs of Reasou, ihough her teeth were 
n little defect icc.^-Oarlgle; jVeneh Jbwlitltoli, 
vol. iii. book v. 4. 

LlbttliiAi The goddess who, at Rome, 
presided over funmls. 

'*Oiiinis inorinr; nullaque pars uiel vltahll 
LibiilDUH." 
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Li'lnra balmce]. One of the 
tweWe eigus of the Z^iac (September 
22 to October 22), when day and nights 
being weighed would be found equal. 

Ll'lnnury. One of the moU apmoved 
materials for writing on, l)ofore tlie in- 
vention of paper, was the thin rind be- 
tween the fioHd wood and the outside 
bark of certain trees. This substance is 
in Latin called liber ^ which came in time 
to signify also a “hook.’* Hence our 
librarift the place for books; Uhmrian^ 
the Weeper of liooks; and the French 
hvre^ Uftbook. 

SoMio inim'^tin^f facts ornirKmiriK hooks and 
lihrancHuill lx* found lu Uiameli's of 

Litn-fttnre. 

A eimtlntiiifr librartf. A library from 
wliich the books may be borrowed and 
taken by readers to their liomcs under 
certain restrictions. 

A lirintf or iralkirw library, Longi'uus, 
the philosopher and rhetorician, wa.-j so 
called. (213-273.) 

Public Libraries. 

11 Ancient, The first public library 
known was founded at Athens (n.c. o40) 
by (’isistr&tos. That <»f Alexandria, 
founded (b.c. 47) by the Ptolemies, con- 
tained 4(>0,000 books. It was burnt by 
order of the Calif Omar, A..n. 641. _ 

The first public library of Home wtis 
founded bv ils'inus Pollio ; the second, 
called the Palatine, by Augustus. 

The royal library of the Patimites of 
Egypt contained 100,000 manuscripts, 
splendidly bouudf {Gibbon. ) 

The library of the Ommiades of Spain 
contained 600,000 voluimfs, 44 of which 
were catalogues. {Gibbon.) 

There were seventy public libraries in 
the kingdom of Audahi'sin. {Giblwn.) 

When the moiia.stery of Ci’ctydon was 
burnt, in 1091, its library consisted of 
900 volumes, 300 of which were very 
large. {IngnMim.) 

%Mo(^ le'i'n. The British l^seum library 
contains above 32 miles on«>ok-sli elves, 

1.260.000 volumes, and 39,000 M.S8. 
Some 40,000 additions are made yearly. 

The*Bibli^hc(jue Nationaleof Paiis, 
founded by j^ujs XIV., is the largest 
library in ihe w'orld. It contains above 

1.400.000 volumes, 6(K),000 jmiiiphlets, 

176.000 manuscripis, 800,000 maps and 
charts, 160,000coinsaudmedals, 1,400,000 
engravings, contained in fO, 000 volumes, 
and 100,000 portraits. 

The Imperialc, France, contains al>out 

600.000 b^ks, 600,000 immphlets, and 
^5,00(( manuscripts. 

The Munidi Library contains alK)ut 

600,000 books and 10,000 manuscripts. 


The Vienna, about 500,000 books atul 

20.000 manuscripts. 

The Vatican, about 200,000 books and 

40.000 manuscu'ipts. 

llie Imperial Library of Bussia, about 

650.000 1xx)k8 and 21,000 manuscripts. 

The Co])eiihagen Library, about 

500.000 books and 15,000 manuscripts. 

llb'ya. Africa, or all the north of 
Africa between Egypt and the Atlantic 
Ocean. It w^as the Greek name for 
Africa in general. The Homans used 
the word sometimes os synonymous w'ith 
Africa, and sometimes for the fringe 
containing Carthage!. 

Iiioen'tiate (i syl.) One who has a 
licence to practise some art or faculty, 
as a hmUiate of nmlieiue. 

laioh. A dead bod 3 ^ (Anglo-Saxon, 
lie ; German, leteke.) 

Lich-Jii'Mf in StatFordsliife. The jlrbf 
ojf ike ifcatl, t,e, of the martyred Clui'^- 
tians. 

Licit -fou'ls. Birds that feed on cai riuu , 
as niglit-ravcns, etc. 

lAch-ffate, 'llie shed or covered place 
at the entrance of clmrchyards, intended 
to afford shelter the cornu and moum- 
ei‘K, while they wait for the clergy’*'an 
to conduct the roi tnje into the church. 

J.ieh^owt, The screcch-owd, superstj- 
tiously supposed to foretell death. 

Livli^icahe or Lykc^tealr, The funeral 
feast or the waking of :i corpse, t.c. 
a’afehiug it all night. 

Lich^way. The path by which a 
funeral is convoyed tochun-h, ^duch not 
mifrequonily deviatas from the binary 
road. It was long supposetl that wher- 
ever a dead body passed became a public 
thorougnfare. 

Xalchten* Belonging to the lich- 
ground or cemetery. In Cliichester, j ust 
outside the city walls on the east, are 
what the common people will the lightnen 
or liten schools, a corruption of lichten 
schools, so termed becaiLso they stand on 
a jiart of the anoien^; Saxon lirh-fUTt*. 
The spelling usually adopted for those 
sclKxds is “ Utten.” 

Uok. as 1 licked him. I floggoil or 
heat him. (IVelsh, Uttch^ a slap, verb 
llnchiitn ; Anglo - Saxon, «/ir-an, to 
striki*, or slick.) 

LIgIk Into Shape {Ho). According 
to trmUtion the cul>s of bears are cast 
sbapclf!sa, and remain so till tlu' dam has 
licked them into proper fonn. 

“ 8<i watrlirul Bruin f«nu», wiih ytentu’ oirc, 

KacU growihf; Ititur, anti iirltitoi it. io a Ix^ar.” 

rope: JiHuemd, i. lOl. 
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Llok the Dust {7o). To fall in 
battle. 

“ llm shall lirk the dust." — PmUri 

)t\n t*. 

Licks the Butter. The rnif tlotja re- 
fund to tick the butter from hin foreheads 
Iloforc? the dead Inxly of a Parsee is re- 
iuov(><l from the hoiuie, the forehead i» 
Hincared with clarified butter or ffhee, 
and the dog» of the houae are admitted. 

If the d(^g or dogs lick the butter, it is a 
good omen ; if not, it signifies iierditiou. 

Lickspittle {A), A servile toady. 

“ 11 s lienri Mio jrrtffit, t))outfli fiirtiiiic 
To lu-U ,1 r.iHCtil statcsiiiaii s si'ililo." Si* tft. 

Lictors. 2t\ nder» (Latin . /iyo, to bind 
or IbcKo Itoinari officers were so 

ealleil heeauso they bound the hands and 
feet (d criminals bijfore they executed ! 
the !-'entencG of the law. {Atilua (icHitts.) 
‘‘Tlic lu't<)rs at that word, (all jeonen all and 

«%tlOlltf. 

r.arli with Ills a^c and sheaf of twifrri, went 
down into I Me llironif.” 

MacanUtu : \ii-ijinia. 

Lid. Anglo-Saxon, htid ; Dutch and 
Danish, lid. “Close” ia the Latin 
Riil»ine duH^tiui. 

LidsklAlfa [the tm or of Ufttioit*>']. 
The throne of Alfader, whence he can 
view the whole niiivcrse, {ScaKdoutvifftt ' 
mythohfftj.) j 

Ue. (Auglo-Siixoii, lii/ff a falseliood.) I 

Fid In r of Hat. Satan (John vhi. 14). j 
The ijrifr/es't he. The four P’s (a | 
I’jiliner, a Pardoner, a Poticaiy, and a 1 
Pedlar) disputed as to which could tell 
the greatest Ik*. The Palmer said ho Inwl 
never seen a woman out f*f ]»atience; 
whereuixm the other three P’s threw ui> 
the ejHUige, saying .such a falsehood • 
could not possiltly bo outdone, (//cy- 
u'ood : 'The Four r’s.) 
irhife lirfi. {iSee White.) 

Lie Ciroumstanttal (77/r) or The lie 

irith rh'citmutam'e. Sir, if you said so, it 
was a lie. As Touchstone says, this in- 
sult is voidable by this means— “If you 
said so, I said itw^s alie,” but the word 
“if” makes tbe iinsult hypothetical. 
This is the lie direct iu the second degree 
or once removed. ( lice Cou nter^heck. ) 

Lie Direct (77n?). Sir, that’s a lie. 
You are a liar. This is a a offence no 
gentlomau can take. 

' ^ w.’vlkinir, wiih m> custmuary 

H:vvi* ft fellow m lilt, ‘Tfatol, y*m'ro a cto.'ard, 
thoucli }k hniKjfPr.' 

Now. thiH was an liittltfiiHy no gentlcinHn could 
take sir: 

So I toUl iiim Hat and plump. * You lie — unidiT 
uiujfiiak**. sir)."’ 


Lie auarrelsome {7'he). To tell 
one flat and plump “ You Ue,” Touch- 
^stoiie calls this “ the countercheck 
quarrelsome.” 

“ If HKM-in fthe fifili tiiriH it was not- woJl rut, lie 
Would isa) fhrd: this is calU*!! tbc count <n‘clH*^'k 
UiiaiivlB^iinc.' : A* You Like it, \ , 4. 

Lie hath no Feet (A). Because it 
cannot sbiud alone. In fact, a lie wants 
twenty othei*s to supjiort it, and even 
then is iu constant danger of tripping. 

Lie. (Anglo-Saxon, hey an, to 'bale or 
rest; but /ic, to deceive, ia the Anglo- 
Saxon verb kruj-nu.) 

" T/f lica\> tin lull). Cfirili. frit ho • 

JiUiil inmiy :i hC}iv> load <iu l hi'**. 

Tins is part of Dr. Evans’s epitaph on 
Sir John Vanbrugh, the comic poet, 
henild, and architect. The “heavy 
loads” ref^iTfcd to w*erc Blenheim, Greeu- 
w'ich Hospital (which he finished), Castle 
Howard iu Yorkshire, and other mas.«ive 
buildings. (10611-1726.) 

Lie Low iTv). To conceal ouetclf 
or one's intentions. 

“All this while Bri'V Itobhir lay hiw.”— Twr/o 
Utmm. 

Lie Over {To). To be deferred^ as, 
tills question must lie over till next 
sessions. 

Lie-to ( 7h). To slop the progi-ess of 
a vessel at M*a by n ducing the sails and 
coiinterbraf-'ing the yaixls ; to cease from 
doing something. A nautical iJirase. 

“VVe miwrnu vbuiiuiutoa fog.uuilwrtc oMi^»‘d 
to ’ -Lurtl Vvfftnn. 

Lie Up ( To), To refrain fiom work ; 
to re st. 

Lie at the Catoh ( 'To) . Tli us Talka- 
tivG says to Faithful. “You lie at the 
catch, 1 peiveive.” To which Faithful 
replic.s, “ No. not I ; I am only for 
setting things right.” “ To lie at the 
catch,” or lie ou the catch, is to lie in 
wait or to lay a trap to catch one. 

Lie in State (To), ^'/frerouehenir 
un ht de fwrade.** A dead body dis- 
played to the general public. 

Lie on Hand (7(0- To remain un- 
sold. '‘'Renter depms IvuyUiflps cn main'' 

Lie to One’s Work ( To). To work 
oiicrgctically. 

Lie with One’s leathers (7i>). To 
be buried in one’s native place. *'Repo»er 
aree ers pires,^' 

“I Will iio w'lli 1U.V f.itlicvs. ami thou etialt 
rjuo lucrtut «f Ec.vpi."“(iVnc»;s xlvii. 230. 

Liebenstein and SterafiDls, Two 

ruined cii sties of the Rhine. AccortUiq; 
to f radition, Leoliue. the orphan, was 
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the sole suryiving child of the lord of 
LiebeQBteiii i aad two Inrothers, named 
Wurbeck and Otho, were the surviving r 
children of the lord of Stemfels. Both 
the brothers fell in love witli Lcoliue; 
butf as Leoline gave the preference to 
Otho, Warbeck joined the Crusades. A 
Templar in time persuaded Otho to do 
the same ; but, the war l)eing over, Otho 
stayed at Constantinople, whore he fell 
Ju love with a Greek, whom he brought 
home for his bride. Leoline retired to 
the adjacent convent of Bomhofeti. 
Warbeck detied his 'brother to single 
combaf for this insult to his 1)etrothed ; 
bat Leoline with the niifiB interposed to 
prevent the lif(ht. The Greek wife, in 
time, eloped with one of the inmates of 
Stemfels, and Otho died childless. A 
baud of robben broke into the ('onvent ; 
but Warheek armed in its deience. He 
repelled the robbers, but received his 
death -wound, and died in the lap of 
Leoline ; thus passed away tlie last lord 
of Lieheusteiu. ( Trndi (itma of the lilnm ,) 

Ltoge* The word means one bound, 
a bondsman (Latin, hffo, to bind) ; hew'e, 
vassMs were callcil — ue, men 

bound to serve their lord. The lord was 
Cfilled the liege^lonf, being bound to 
protect the vassals. 

‘•rnaniiert and liarchcadctl, on liis kiico>i, and 
^vith Ilia tianda traced tliOi<e of hia lord, 

hp ftb'' inllfbio' leiittiitj rcixmtcd tlipw woi-di : 

* Heal, my lord, I have fiecome your lioKCiiiaii of 
life and limb, and earthb* wursbib : and faitli nnd 
truib I will liear to y«m to live and die.'*— £.m- 
Hard : Historj/ oj Eug^nd^ vol. II. chap. l. p. 27. 

Xii'en. A bond. (Latin, Jiga'inen), 
Leplly, a bond on goods for a debt ; a 
right to retain goods in a creditor's 
hands till he ha.s satiafied a legal claim 
for debt. 

Liease (2 syh). Abbe de Liem or 
Abbas Letifio!, The French term for the 
“ Boy Bishop,” or Abbot of Unrea- 
son.’^ (Sse Abbot.) 

Identenant (pronounce ten' •uni) 
is the Latin locum-tenens, wough the 
French. A Lmticnant- Colonel u the 
Colony’s deputy. The Lord^ Lieutenant 
of Ireland m a viceroy who represents 
the crown in that country. 

^Llfo. (Anglo-Saxon, Hf,) 

Drawn from life. Brawn or described 
from some existing person or object. 

For Ife. As long as ^ife continues. 

JFbr the Ufe of me. True as I am alive. 
Even if mylife depended on it A strong 
ossevmtion. 

“ roi' ciniW T, fur tbs life of nx*, we liow Ibe 
a'ostim of the world bad abytluBk Do do with 
wliat I was talking sbociC.’'—gel4ffMilk; Viter ej 
Wakefitid. 


Is life worth living^ Schopenhauer 
decides in the negative. In the ** fune- 
ral service ” we are taught to tliank God 
for delivering the deceased ” out of the 
miseries of this sinful hfe.” On the 
other hand, we are told that Jesus called 
Lazarus from tlie grave, not by way of 
punishment, but quite the contrary'. 

“ Oil tbiyw like this, one feels l.h.^t Schoiieuhniu'r 
i« wroiitt after nil, nml that life in .toinetliiim 
rt'ally worth liviiiKior,"— r/m«l Ainn : The Citmtf 
ft/Vhummde. 

Large as life. Of the same size as the 
object reprewnted. 

(hi nig Ufe, I will answer for it by 
my life ; as, “ It le fern fen repoudes shv 
ma rtf,'* 

To bear a charmed hfi. To escape 
accidents in a marvellous manner. 

Toknowlifc. LiFrcnch, “Afo/o/rn/rr” 
— that i.s, Savoir ce que eVarf qne de 
cirre.” “ Not to know life,” is the 
coiiti*ar3r — ‘*>VS p savoir paa ce qur v'r^C 
que de cirtv.” 

To the lift'. In exact imitation. 
“Bone to the life.” “ Fairele portni>t 
df quclqu^un au natureV^ (or) ^'tCuprh 
nature.^* 

Life-boat (.!)> A l»oat remh^red 
especially buoyant for the purjiosi* of 
sivvitig those who wo in peril t>£ their 
life at bca. 

Life-buoy (A). A float to sustain 
two or more persons in danger of being 
drowned at sea. 

Life-Guards. Two senior regiments 
of the mounted body-guard, comprising 
878 men, all six feet high ; hence, a tine, 
tall, maulv fellow is cfdled “awrcgular 
Lifegiiardsman.” 

Life Pelloy (A). An assurance to he 
paid after the death of the person. 

Life Preserver (A). A buoyant 
jacket, belt, or other appliance, to sup- 
port the human hodv m water ; also a 
loaded staff or knocKle-duster for self- 
defence. 

Lift. To have one at a lift is to have 
one in your power. When a wrestler 
has his antagonist in his hands and lifts 
him from the ground, he has him “ at a 
lift,” or in his power. 

** ' Him,' says be, * I Imve yon nf a lift. 

b’ow yon Hra come unto your Istost shift.' " 

Ptrey ; Jteliques; Guy and Araaravt. 

Lilt net up year Bern on Bigh. 

(Psalm Ixxv. 6.) Bo not behave scorn- 
fully, maliciouiuy, or arrogantly. (*See 
timur HOEV.) 

Lilt np tbe Beel ngdlnut BEe (To). 

To kick me (physically or morally) ; to 
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troat with contumely or contempt: to 
oppose, to become an enemy. As an 
unruly horKo kicks the master who trusts ' 
anil feeds him. 

“ Vm, mine <»wn familinr Iricnd, in wtinm I 
inisretl, wliieh OKI eat of my Itread, liath lifted 
blit beel against me."— raiitni xli. u. 

Lilt up tbe Voice ( To), To shout or 
cry aloud ; to utter a cry of joy or 
of sorrow. 

“sanl liftf'l ni> bis voice and 'vvoid/ — 1 Ram. 

XXIY. 1«. 

Lilted up. Put to death ; to raise on 
a cross or {jibbet. 

"Wlicnje have lifted nu the Ron nf M:iit»tlicn 
-■Icill >0 know that I am Up."- John \iii. it*. 

Lifter. A thief. We still call one 
wlio plunders shops a “ shop-lifter.’* 

•' Is III* ‘‘II .Miium'n man andso old a lifter '■'** 

»SArt/ rgpeare : TroUus n nd Crengulu, i. ‘J. 

Lifting (TAfi). In Scotland moans 
lir‘tiu{» the coffin on the shoulders of the 
iH^nrors, Certain ccremouics preceded 
the funeral. 

“ Wlipn nr ihe fiinontl i>f nn *it dinary lmtil»and- 
nian oiip «i clock w.-iti nniiii'd ns the lioiirfor ‘Iift- 
inir’ the parly lK*(iran 1o hmspiiiIiIi* two bonr^ 
pM'\ lO’isly."- -Stikfdm ; Aovustic Jourual, .laii. )}, 

At the first service wore offered moaf 
and ale ; at the second, shortbread and 
Avhisky: at the third, seod-cako and 
w ine ; at the fourth, cuiTaiit-bun and 
rum : at the last, 8upir-bi.*?cnite and 
brandy. 

Lifting, or Lifting the Little Fin- 
ger. I’ipplinp. In hohlinp a Iwakor or 
plnss, most persons stick out or lift up 
the little liiiper, ** Liftinp ” is a con- 
tracted fonn of the full phrase. 

Ligan. (roods thrown overboard, 
but tied to a cork or buoy in order to be 
fimud again. (Latin to tie or 

bind.) 

V F/oisani, Tlie di?bris of a wreck 
will eh floats on the sui'f.ice of tho sea, 
and is often washed ashore. (Latin 
flotnn^ to float.) 

nr jetsam.^ Gooiis thrown over- 
board in a storm to lighten the vessel. 
(Latin jnePrr^ to cast forth, througli tho 
French jvterJ) 

Light. Life. Othello says^ ** Put out 
the light and then put out the light.** 
In May, 1886, Abraham Harper, a mar- 
kot-gardenor, of* Oxford, hit his wife in 
the face, and threatened to *^put her 
light out,” for whieh he was fined 5s. 
and costs. {Tntth^ May 20th, 1886.) 

Light. Graces, holiness. Called 
” the candle of the Lord,” the ” lamp of 


God,” as, ”Tlio sinrit of man is the 
loinp of the Lord.” (Prov. xx. 27.) 

” Let your light i»o bhine befoiv mew (bat they 
may eee your gooil w orkb.’’— Mali. v. ifi. 

To stand in onFs own light. To act in 
such iu vray as to hinder ^vancement. 

*‘He btands In his own liuht tbrongb nprxiMis 
fear .'’— Leisure /four, Ibtfti. 

Light Comedlau {A), in theatrical 
parlance, is one who penorms in what 
IS called legitimate comedy, but is very 
different to the low comedian,” who is 
a faiceur. Orlaiiclo, in As You Like It^ 
might be taken by a ” light comedian,” 
but not by a “low comedian.** Tony 
Lumpkin and Paul Pry are parts for a 
“low comedian,” but not for a “light 
comcdiiiii.” 

Light aHorsemen. Those who live 
by plunder by night. Tho.'ic who live 
by plunder in tho daytime* are Heavy 
lioi-fecmcn. Tliese horsemen take wliat 
they can (trib aloard ship, such as coffcc- 
hean«, w'hich they call pvuse ; sugar, 
which they call ; rum, which they 
called riifff/a}\ and so on. Tlie broker 
who buys thcFO stolen goods and asis uo 
uestioiJS is called a fence, (See Captain 
_ Ittvn/uf : iVi;' Mckf chap, xviii.) 

Light Troops, i.e. light eavalrj’, 
meaning Laii(*ers and Hus.sars, who arc 
iicifbc*rsueb large ineVas the “Heavies,” 
nor yet so tall. Light- jlbmkjd 

Ajitilleky.) 

Light-armed Artillery. The Hoya I 
Homi Artllleiy. Tlie bcavy ai-tillery 
are the gaiTi^ou artillery. 

Xdght as a Feather. ( Simii.es. ) 

. Light-fingered Gentry {The), I’ick - 
pockets and shop-lifters. 

Light Gains make a heavy Purse. 

Small profits mid a quick return, is the 
best way of gniniug wealth. TVeneli. 
“ Zc fff'fit rempht la Imnrse;^' 

Italian, 1 guadagin mediocrl tmpiono hi 
borsu,''* 

Light of One’s Connteiipnee *( Tin ) . 

The blight smile of approbation and 
love. 

Lift up tbe hebt oC Thy connifnawro on us."— 

Fsalin IV. *i. 

Light of tl^ Age. Maimon'id^s or 
Ibibbl Moses ben Maiinon, of Cor'dova 
(1135-1201). 

Light of tho Harem. ’Jlie Sultana 
Nourmabiir, aftonvards called Nbur~ 
jehan (Light of tho World). She waS 
the bride of Selim. (Thomas L€oore : 
Lidia liookh,) 
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LIghtlioiiae. The most celebrated of 
was the one erected by Ptolemy 
Sotcff in the island of Pharos‘s opjMsite * 
Alexandria. Josephus says it could be 
seen at the distance of 42 miles. It was 
one of the “seven wonders” of tho 
andent world. 

Of nwd^m lightliouses the most famous 
aretheEddystone, 14 miles S.W. of Ply- 
mouth Sound ; tlie Tour de Corduan, at 
the entrance of the Gii'oudo, in Fi'once ; 
and the Boll Bock, which is opposite tho 
Piith of Tay. • 

The ixi'ffest liffhthauses arc: — (1) The 
lighthouse at Hell Gate in New York, 
2 j') 0 feet high, with 0 electric lamps of 
6,000 candle-power each. (2) The Bar- 
tholdi Statue of Liberty, in New York 
harbour, 220 feet high. (3) Quo in 
Genoa, Italy, 210 feet in hdght. (4) 
Capo Hatteras Light, which is 189 feet 
hi^. (5) Eddystone Lighthouse is 83 
feet high, and lights a radius of 17 miles. 

Lightning [Harea], Hamilrar of 
Carthage was called “ Barca,” botli on 
accoiuit of the mpitUty of his marcli and 
also Tor the severity of his attacks, (b. c. 
217-228.) 

Cham liuMnivn, Two or more flaslies of light- 
ning ivi>catea without inu‘nnl»»^ion. 

Forked lightniHfl. lightning. 

(ilohulftr hahtnwn. A liieteorio ImH [of fire], 
wht/'h soinotiirjt'fl falls on tlk' carlh aii<l Hies otl 
wUhan 

Lightning Condnotor. A mchil rod 
raised above a building with one end in 
the earth, to oai^ oif the lightning and 
piH 3 veut its injuring the building. 

It must he imiuo-il hi the ti.i» o\fmuit> to 
cu-suro a quiet UihcIuiii^c. 

Lightning Preservers. The most 
aptirovcd classical iirc.servativefi against 
lightning were the eagle, Ihe ssca-calf, 
and the laurel. Jupiter chose the first, 
Augustus Ciesar the second, cand Tiberius 
the third. {Crjlitmclla^ x. ; SueUm. in 
Fit, Auff., xc. ; ditto in Tib., Ixix.) I 
{See House-lbek.) * i 

Bodies scathed and persons struck j 
dead by lightning were said to lie incur- • 
Tuptible; and anyone so distinguished 
was held by the ancients in great honour. 
(/. C\ JBufle^wer : De Term Motu, etc., 

V. 11.) 

Lightning Proof* A building pro- 
tected by lightning conductors (one or 
more). 

Lightning Bod {A). {See Lioht- 

NINO C0SX>TTCT0;(.) 

* LIgao'rhuuu A congregation of mis- 
fonSd^^^L 1732, ^^^^^JphoBsus 


Liguo'ri. Their object is tho religious 
instruction of the people, and the reform 
of public morality. 

Ligurian Arts* Deception, trickery. 

Ligurian RepnhUo {The), Venetiii, 
Genoa, and a part of Sardinia, tied up 
in one bundle by Napoleon I. in 1707, 
and bound with a constitution similar to 
that of the French “ Directory,” so called 
from Ligu'rii, jiretty well commensurate 
Avith these districts. It no longer exists. 

Ligurian Sage ( The). Aulus Pei-siue 
Flaccus, bom at yolatcrro), in Ivtniria, 
according to ancient authors; and at 
Luna? Portus, in Liguria, according to 
somo modern autborities, (A.n. 31-02.) 
(isco Sad res, vi. 6.) 

Lilbum ShawL The name of a 
place in Wensleydale, Yorkshire. t>iiawl 
IS shatr, a hill'; shawU = shaw-hill. 

Lilhurne. If no one ehc urre tiiitr. 
John if'ouM quarrel iriih JAlbuine. John 
Lilbiimc was a contentious Leveller in 
the Commonwoi'iUh ; so rancorous against 
rank that lie could never satisfy himself 
that any two i>ersons were exactly on 
the same level. {See Lawsuits.) 

*• iR .!oha (U'i':irtert ? aiul iR Mllmriu* irono 

F:irow<>11 ti> )»olb - f«» liilSurue >iml t» .l(aiii. 

Yot, Itenur Kfiiic. take tbiR aavico from uu* ; 

Lot tbcMii iKkl both in nim Kra\e in;. 

llmr Ia.v John, lay Lilhiiine tlimrui. mi ; 

For if they both bhouUt meet, they wi.nlil fall 

out.” Fpiftravtmtfltr iJpitnjh. 

Xiil'inau 'wun wooed by a phuniom 
that lived in her father’s pines. At 
iiigbtiHil the jdiantom whisj^erod love, 
and won the fair Lilinau, whofolInwi>d 
liis green wavitig plume through the 
fonjst, and was never seen again. 
( A uteri' '*m -ImUan traAi t ion . ) 

Li'Ua or Lilith {Hahhitiital tutithu- 
lofftf). The Talmudists say that Adam 
hai a wife before Eve, w’hose naimj was 
Lilis. Kef using to submit to Adam, she 
left Paradise for a region of the air. 
She still haunts the night as a spectre, 
and is especially Ijpstile to jicw'-borii 
infants. I^me superstitious Jews still 
put in the chamber occupied by their 
w'ifo four coins, with labels on which the 
names of Adam and Eve ore inscribed, 
with the words, “ Avaunt thee, Lilith I ” 
Goethe has introduced her in his Faust. 
{See Lamia.) 

It wnB Lilith, the wife of Adam . . . 

Niu u drop of her Mood was huiiiau, 

Bui she was luade like a scffi sweet womat).” 

Zt. G. kosMtti ; JSden Boicer. 

V The fable of Lilis or Xiliih was in- 
vented to reconcile Gen. i. with Gen. ii. 
Genesis i. represents the samultaueous 
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creation of man and woman out of tlio 
earth ; but Genottis ii. Tepresents that 
A(bim was alone, and Eve was made out 
of a lib, and was given to Adam as a 
bcli)moet for him. 

LlUl-Burle'ro or LiUl-BuUa'ro and 
Bullen-a-lali. Said to have been tlie 
words of distinction used by the Irish 
I’fipists in their massacres of the Pro- 
<r*sl:irits in Ki-ll. A song with the re- 
frain of “ Lilli-burlero, bullcn-a-la ! ” 
was written by Lord Wharton, which 
liiid a more powerful effect than the 
jiliilippics of either Demosthenes or 
<.‘ic‘( ro, and contributed not a little to 
the groat revolution of 1688. Buniet 
^ays “ Tt made an impresriou on the 
[king's] tinny that cannot be imagiiml. 

. . . T/tc whole anny, and at last the 
lioo]ile, Iwitb in city and countryi were 
singing it perpetually . . . never hail so 
slight ;i thing so groat an effort.” llio 
song is in Poroy’s JMitjiteti of Ancient 
EnfjH^h Poetry t series li. bk. 3. (See 
Sfn'KC : Tv\i(train tShnndy^ chap, ii.) 

“ Tiilli liiillont mil l-iilliMM hulloiuiln, 

I.om lilii lero buHoii ti Ia, 

l.iTc lero, mil inillmi, Vto 1<’Iv» imllesi ti UO 

^Ir. (^)mimrll athibutes the air to 
Ifeiiry Purcell. 

LiUipat. 'I'he country of pigmies 
oiilh'd “ liilliputians,” to whom (lulHver 
w as a giiuit. ifiu'ft : Otilfirer^s TrareUJ) 


Lily (7V/c). There is a tradition that 
the lily sprang from the repentant tears 
(»f Kvo as she went ftatli from Pain dise. 

Lthf in Christian art is an emblem of 
chastity, innocence, and purity. In luc- 
tnn's of the Annunciation, Gabriel is 
sometimes ropn?sented as canning a 
lily-bninch, while a vase containing a 
lily stands before the Virgin, who is 
kneeling in prayer. St. Josenh holds 
fi lily-branch in’ his hand, to snow that 
Ids wife Mary was always the virgui. 

L^hj. (Kndilcm of Fnmoo.) Tasso, 
ill liis Jr rtf fsa teal Jhlivered^ tenns the 
French OiffU d*oro (golden lilies). It is 
said tlie people ware commonly called 
Jnliarts^ and the kingdom Lihnm in the 
time of Philippe le Bel, Charles VIII., 
and Louis Xll. Tliey were so called 
from tliG Jlettr’^deAys^ tlic emblem of 
France. 


I iiAw iny crmntry'B lily torn." 
imonifitUt, (A Frencbmai) Is BjHtilifng.X 
“ The Ijurvlicrs of OUciit were iwnnrt l*y aolcmn 
ontli iiot ti) make wAr ui-itu ihe Il)ie8.^—jtfi7/nirt- 
Unt : lin-aHra.i. '' 


J ranee. The device of Clovis 
was t hree black toads, bat an aged her- 
mit of Joye-en-valle saw a mSaeuloue 
light stream one night into his cell, and 


an angel appeared to him holding a 
shield of wonderful beauty ; its oolonr 
was azure, and on it were emblazoned 
three gold lilies that shone Bke stars, 
ivhich the hermit was commanded to 
give to Queen Clotildo. Scarcely had 
the aiigel vanished when Clotilde entered, 
and, receiving the celestial shield, gave 
it to her roval husband, whose arms 
were everywhere victorious. (See Lea 
retita JJoUandiatea, yoI. p. 426.) 

** Tn licnnlto apintrla a la diM.e royno ^ a <Iraii 
cl'oBur a Troia ric\rHS<io F,m<Vor, 4 |iic* I'nugo luy 
Huuii; U(,iinec ct lo Ci'liura la ililiW no a sttn 
iiiary Je royriovlfi iviur Ip i>f»rtflrnomit:irw 8 QfiiiPii 
pii lieu iiu'il lea la^rtolt d"or il trois craiiaxz de 
Bcihi#*/'- CkiJ^t. 

V The kings of France were called 
“ Lords of the Silver Lilies.” 

7 Florence is called ‘’.The City of 
Lilies.” • 

Idly of the Valley. The Con r al- 
laria (the May valley plant); 

one of tho species is Soiomoirs seal. 
It in by no means the case that the 
Cunvaliaria grow only in valleys, al- 
though they prefer shady places. 

Th.a m ni»t tIip lijy (Malt, \i. •>,) wlTicIi ig 
fyiid 10 excel "Solomon lu all liis Tim 

liihuui (Snilidiim is (Imllowpi* alluded lo hyour 
liord ; a tall majestic idanl. cammon in l*alesi»tin*\ 
and knoa n l>y us as ih(‘ liarden 1 .ily. It ts l>elU 
hliaiH'd. witli wime ivmts and icoJden yellow 
Biaiiiens. Jaliu i MrhiPJihipm tella 

us ihai " nf fcurnals tlx' ncli and rowurfiil rol*pfl 
ttuMUHi'hPh in white cotton, which was conatdored 
the mast Ki lendiil 

Idly Maid Of Astelat. (S^^cElaink.) 

Lim Ray. Licli il^up like Lim hay. 
Lftii, on the Mersey, is famous for its 
excellent hay. 

Iflmh. To tear limb from Warhurtm, 
L>^mn cum Warburton fonns one rec- 
tory in Chesliire. The play is on limb 
.aud Lynim. 

Idmh of the Law (A). A lawyer, or 
a clerk articled to a lawyer. Tho hands 
are limbs of the Iwly, and the lawyer’s 
clerks are hm^iands to copy out wbat the 
head of the office directs. 

Idaiberhaiit. A tame, foolish k^per. 
Tho oharactei* is hi Drydente comedy of 
Limiter ham. or the Kind Keeper^ and is 
ftupposiMi to satirise the Duko of Lau- 
derdale. 


Limbo. A waste-basket; a place 
where tilings hre stowed, too good to 
destroy but not good enough to use. In 
School theology unbaptisea infants and 
good heathens' go to Limbo. (Latin, 
Tmhus^ the e<lge.| They cannot go to 
heaven, because tney ate not baptiaed,* 
and they cannot go to the place of tor- 
ment, b^use they have not cominitted 
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sin at all, or because their good prepou- 
demtes. (See MtUon : raradise losfy 
bk. iii.) ( Abap.) 

In limoo. Go to Umho — that is, 
prison. 

Xilmbns. preceded by ht or to beconK^s 
timho — as, in limlx), to limbo. Occa- 
sionally, hmbo stands for limbus. 

Limbiui Fatno'nun. The LimbiLs 
of Fools, or Fool's Paradise. As fools 
are not responsible for tlieir works, they 
are not punished in Pflrgatory, but cfui- 
iiot be rfueived into Heaven ; so they go 
to a place culled the Paradise of Fools. 

*' T!icn iiiiirlif you sop 

Cowl-*, Itoods, autl bal'iTS, thrir wesirers 

Ami into nijTR ; thou rHic-*. I'PimIs, 

liHlulifi'iict'S, 1'cirdoiLS, laill*i. 

The fii*ort. r>£ winds. All tlifw, u|iM ♦'irle<l .'ilnfi, 
Limlio Lvrup niul broad. t^iiu'P oalU-d 

Till' pjirailtsp of Pool?.'' 

iltUmi ; tout, Iwaik iii. 4W>-J®. 

V One oiwmot wonder that Milton’s 
great iweni wns placed by the Catholics 
in the Index of books forbidden. 

Limbus Patrum. The half -way 
liousf between earth and heaven, where 
the patiiarchs and pixiphets, after dourh, 
await the cfuning of Messiah. Accord- 
ing to the liomau Catholic notion, this 
is the “ hell,” or hades, into which Jesus 
Christ descended after He gave up tho 
ghost on the croas. Limbo, and some- 
times Limbo patrum, is used fur “quod,” 
jail, confinement. 

‘M liav'd 8(imp of niPiii in liiiWni i^inini, ami 
fhrnj tlipy arc likp r«i <Uihp«! Mipm* i liivoitii 
Shal.-emtetire : 1/7/,%'. 1. 

Limbus Puero'rum. The CbiliVn 
Paradise, for children who die iKifore 
they are responsible for tlieir actions. 

Limbus of the Moon. In thf Umho 
of the moon. Ariosto (in liis (hdando 
Fnrtoso, xxxiv. 70) suys, in the moonaro 
trc*a&urcd up such stores as fbeso : Time 
misspiuit in play, all vayi efforts, all 
vows never ])aid, all intoiitions whicli 
lead to nothing, the vanity of titles, 
flattery, tlie promisfis of princes, d^u ta- 
iled alms, ai^ other like vanities. 

“ Tlitrc licropi*' witsaro keid In |MiudtToii« 

And htfinx* in snuff- boxes amt twep/pr-oiy/'H ; 

Tiicvp brolcou vows ami deuih-bed aluu aie 
found, 

And Inxers* with ends '»f riblKm iwiind ; 

Th‘* ooiiriipr's promises and »u*k man s i»ra>pr-», 

The smiles of harlots, and tli* toars of ho.rs." 

Pope : Pape o/ ih6 Lo^k, ll5-l’jn. 

Lime Street^ London. The place 
where, in former tunoa, lime wa.s sold in 
public nuirket. It gives its name to one 
of tlie wards of Loudon. 

Limited Liability, The liability of 
a shaireholder in a company only for a 


fixed amount, generally tho amount of 
tho sharos he has .subscribed for. The 
Limited Liability Act w’as passed 18 '>5. 

Itlmnert A drawer, a painter, an 
artist. A contraction of i/Ueminntot\ or 
rather lummier (one who illuminates 
manuscripts). 

“Tim limner, or Illnminer . . . ihruws ns luirk 
on u tiiiir nlipii tho illiihiiuittion of MSS. u;i4 ;i 
leinlimxociMU'anoii Ilf ihc paiurpi."— 7V6#it’/i ; On 
the St lid p <•/ irurds. lecture iv. p 171. 

Limp. Formed of tho initial b'ticrs 
of Louis (XIV.), James, Mary, Piincc 
(of Wales) . A Jacolute toast in the time; 
of William HI. {See Notabica.) 

Lina. Tlio Goddess Flax. 

“ liiMMitiesis of I ill* woof fftir l.iuri 
ThellyiiiV'elmttlptlir*>uirh ihiMhuKMiiri 

Jfai leiH ; lovt'ii inants^ t.nnti* ii 

Lincoln. A contraction of 7nn</nin- 
eolotnn, Liiidum was an old British 
town, called LhfU'dime (tha fon-town). 
If we liad not known tho Latin iiainc, 
wo shouhl have given tho otymc'logy 
Lhm-voUijm (tho fen -bill, or bill luar tho 
poolN, as the old city was on a bill. 

The dvi'il UmliH over Luivofn. {See 
riEVir..) 

Lincoln College (Oxford). Founded 
bv Ririiard Fleming in M‘27), and fom- 
plctCMl by Tiotlicrham, Bishop of T.in- 
colii, in 1479. 

Lincoln Green* I^iucolii, at one 
time, was nototl for its graen, tjoventry 
for its blue, and Yorkshire for its grey. 
{Sec Kkndal (tEEKN.) 

*' Ari'l Kiris in Linroln u'n‘pn.‘’ 

J>r>>iitf,u: Voltfoibtou, x\\. 

Falstaff speaks of Kendal (ln;cu 
(Westmoreland), 1 JUn. 7/'.,ii, 4.) 

“ llfVi* l*«' :i vu i of niu'utMl kii.'ivi •» rrniip in, \ 
c loihcilnll in Ki’mlMlr KO’i-n." 

Plnififi't A’f/'vn IfiHxt ' 

Lincoln’s Inn. One of tho fa^hiou- 
ahlc theatres in the roigii of Chuiles IJ. 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 
Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, built an 
inn (inansion) hero in tlio 14th century. 
The ground lielonged (to the Black Friars, 
but wuis granted by Edward I. to Lacy. 
LatiT, one of the bishops of Chichestir, 
in the reign of Henry Vll., gnintial louses 
here to certain students of law. 

Linoolnsblre Bagpipes* The croak' 
ing of frogs in the Lincolashire fens. 
Wo have Cambridgeshire nightingales, 
meaning frogs ; feu nightingales, the 
lacge nightingale. In a someivhat simi- 
lar way ossos are called “ Arcadian 
nightingales.” 

“ Mclanpbnlr ns . , . the flronc of n Llncoln- 
Bhlre lAifpipO.’'— ^Aaftci^/ieare ; 1 Hen. /K.. U 3. 
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Llndab'rides. A heroiuo iu The 
Mirror of Knighthood, whose uame at 
oiio time was a syiionym for a kept • 
inistross, in wliidi sense it was used by 
Scott, Kmilwm'th and Woodi^iock. 

Xiinden Tree (J)- Baucis was con- 
verte^l into a linden tree. Philemon and 
Baucis were poor cottagOTS of Dirvf^ia, 
wlio entertained Jupiter so liospilably 
tliat lie promised to {(rant them whatever 
iHHUieat they uiado. I'lioy asked that { 
hr)(|i might die together, and it was «o. 
At death Phili'mion heeame an oak and 
Baucis a linden tree. Their branches 
inlortwini'd at the top. 

Llndor. A poeti<^ swain r)f the Cor'y- 
d(»n tyjto, a lover en bergnr. 

“ Dll lint , fi»r lio Ill »l<i\Mi<.'or>4lon 

aij<l I.iicl )r iiiiDu IIS."’- .Sii* )V<iltfT 

Lino. Trade, business. 

// liitf fine ore gntt in f What trade nr 
lirofes.don are you of? “In the h.»ok 
line”— ?.r. the book trade. This is 4*1 
Scri]jture phrase. ” Tin* lino, shave fallen 
to me iu pleasant phn'es, yen, I ha,ve a 
goodly heritage.” The allnsiou Is to 
draAving a lino to mark out the lot of ! 
eiieh tribe, hence line Is^'anic tlie Hyiie- 
nyin of lot, and lot means position or 
dchtiny: and honco a calling, trade, or 
}»rofe,‘*W()n. CommciTial tmvellers use 
the word frequently to aignify the sort 
of goods which they have to «li.spose of ; 
.as, one travels “in the hardware line,” 
anotlior “ in the drapery line,” or 
“ grocery line,” etc. 

Line {The). The equator. {See 
<?nosfiiNo THK Line.) 

The deep-sen tine. A long lino marked 
.at every five fathoms, for sounding the 
depth of the sea. 

The hne. All rogiinonta of infantry 
except tlie foot-guards, the rifle brigade, 
tlie marines, the militia, Jind the volun- 
teers. 

Line a Day {A), (“' Xnffa dies sine 
finra.'^) Apelles the aidistsaid ho never 
i|as<r;d a day without doing at least ono 
line, and to this steady industry he owed 
Ills great success. 


Line of Battle. Tiie order of troops 
drawn ii]) so as to present a battle-front. 
T’ht*ro are three lines— the van, the main 
body, and the roar. A fleet drawn up 
in hne of battle is so arranged tlmt the 
Hhip.s are ahead *aiid astern of each other 
at stated distances. 

All along the line, in every particular. 
The reference is to line of soldiers. 


“The Rcciimcy ot the stAteinsnt Is contested 
all »lonK the linehy iHjrsons on the ipoi.’’— )K. s. 
Oladatwnc CAeiwpojier reports 
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To break the memt/s line is to deratige 
their order of battle, and so put them to 
confusion. 

Line of Boauty» according to Ho- 
g-arth, is a curve thus . Meugs 

was of the same opinion, hut thought it 
should be moi-e seiijentinc. (If coui-se, 
these faiicias are not tenable, for the line 
which may l>o beautiful for one object 
would l)o" hideous in another. What 
would Jiogarth have said to a nose or 
mouth w'hich followed his line of beauty ? 

Line of Cornmnnioation, 4ir mther 
Lines of Communication, are ti enches 
imde to continue and jweserve a SJifc 
cnn-cspondeiicc between two foils, or 
two approaches to a b<*siogcd city, or 
between two parts of the same army, 
iu order Umt they may co-operate with 
each (jtlier. 

Lino of Denutreation, The Hue 

which divides the territories of iliflerent 
X»roprh‘lors. Tl»; sx^aco hetAVeen t«'o 
opx>o.sito doctrines, ojunious, rules of 
conduct, etc. 

Line of Diroetlon. Tlio Ufie iu 
which u body moves, a force acts, or 
motion is communicated. In order that 
a body may stand Avithout falling, a line 
lot down from the centre of gKivity 
must fall witlau tlie base on which the 
ohj(?ct stands. Thus the ic<aiiing t^'wer 
of l‘ifiii docs not fall, because this rule is 
invscrvcd. 

Lino of Life ( 77/ In French, La 
hone tie tie. So also, lino of duty. La 
Tttine da drnnr, etc. In palmistry, the 
cri-a^o iu the loft hand hognming above 
the Aveh of the thumb, and running 
toAvards or up to tlie wrist is so calh’d, 

Tl»p nrariT It lifii llu* Hio loT,-f.'-r 

will Ih» llK’li/t'.fHvunUim' liMMlni-li*ri*.ts If Inna 
and diN'idy in:irk*‘d. n indirHO"i Imia lift* >Mih 
\er.v liflo ii.»ul-!r; iC m-sMil nr «-iii 

inaik'), It ludniUi’i sitWiiP'«'4. 

Lino of JMarch. The ground from 
Xwint to point over which an army 
moves. 

Line of Operation (^/r) iti AA-ar. 
The lino liotwecii the base of opera- 
tion ( 7 .r.) and the ohjert aiintxl at. 
Thus, if a fleet is the and the siege 
of a city is the object aimed at, the line 
of om ratioii is that drawn from the fleet 
to the city. If a woll-fortilied sxiot is 
the base and n battle the object, the line 
of operation is that Avliich lies between 
the loiiilied sxjot and the battle-field. 

Line upon Lino. Admonition or 
instruction rej^eated little by little (a 
line at a lime). Apelles mid dieB 
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sine Uned.** A drawing is lino upon 
line, au edifice is brick upon brick or 
stone upon stone. 

“ Line upon line, line upon line.bero a little and 
there a little/'— Isaiali xxvlii. lo. 

Iilneiit TAe Unes hare fallen to me in 
pleasant places. The part allotted rae 
and measured off by a measuiiug line. 
(Palms xvi. 6.) 

Sard liws. Harsh restrictions. Hero 
lines means an allotment measured out. 

To read between the lines. To discern 
the secret meaning. » One^ method of 
cryptography is to write in alternate 
lines ; if read lino by line, the meaning 
of the miter is reversed or w'holly mis- 
understood. Tlius lines 2, 4, 6 of the 
following cryptogram would convey the 
warning to Lord moiiteaglo of tho U un- 
powder Plot. 

“ My lon\. lJa^ ini? juat returnod from I'nris, 
(s) atAV awny from tlu> hoti^e to-niKlit 

and vivo mo tho pleasure uf your comiiatiy. 
(4) for Crod and nuin liave concurred to pnnialt 
thoae who vny not regard to their lieatth. 
and 

(G) the wickednes«i of the time 
^ Adds groutlj' to Its wear and tejvr.” 

U^en Goodfl. In 1721 a statute was 

r ied impoiiiig a penalty of £b niton 
wearer^ and £20 upon the seller of, a 
piece of calico. Fifteen years later this 
statute was so fur modified that calicoes 
manufactured in Great Britain were 
allowed, “provided the warp thereof 
was entirely of Kuen yam.” In 1774 a 
statute was jtassed allowing printed cot- 
ton goods to bo used on the payment of 
threepence a yaifl duty; in 1800 the 
duty was raiscii to threepence lialfpcnny. 
This was done to prevent the use of 
calicoes from interfering with tho de- 
mand for linen and woollen stuffs. Tlic 
law for burying in woollen was of a 
similar character. Tho following ex- 
tracts from a London news-letter, dated 
August 2nd, 1768, are curious. [Xote — 
chiiit;: is simply pnnted cutieo.] 

' •' Yesierday tiirce tradcsinoii » of this oily 
were convirted before the the J.ord 

Mayor for wearing chintz gowns on Snnilay lost, 
and each of them was ilacd JlA. These makcetvbty 
who luiYO heeii convicted of the ahore ogoiiro 
wiiltin welvo numtbs past .... There wero 
pevcral ladles fit Bt. James's Park on t».e Mmo 
day with chintz gowns on, hut the iiprsonsw/n* 
gave iuformas of the aim ve three wive not aide 

to discover their names or idaccs of ahode 

Yesterday a waggon loaded with £j!,nOo worth of 
chintz WAS seizivt at Hartford in Kent hy some* 
cust(»n-h(>use officers. Two posuclwiscs loaded 
with the same commodity gotog with their guiKls 
by swiftness of drivliEg." 

litago. Talk, langm^e. A corrup- 
tion of lingua, 

Xilogiia Fnmoii. A species of cor- 
rupt Italian spoken ontiie coasts of the 
Hediterranean. The Franks* language 
mixed with the Italian. 


IdnlBg of the Pocket. Money. 

** My money Is spent t t'an T ho content 
, Wth iuickets depriveit of ihelr lining ?’• 

The Ltidy's JOecov, or Afou Midmfre 

17 . 18 , ]>. 4 . 

When the great court tailor wished to 
obtain tlio patronage of Bt^au Brummel, 
he made him a present of a dretni-coat 
lined with bank-notes. Brummel wrote 
a letter of thanks, stating that he (][uito 
approved of tho coat, and he especially 
admired the lining. 

Liimman System. A system duvi«ed 
by Liimojus of Sweden, who arranged 
his three kingdoms of aiiimalH, vourt- 
ables, and minerals into classes, orders, 
genera, species, and varieties, atvordiiig 
to cci'tain characteristics. 

Linne {The Heir of), Tho Lord of 
Liuno w'as a great sjiondthrift, “ wlio 
wasted his subsfauco m riotous living.” 
Having spent all, ho sold his estates to 
John o’ theiScales, his steward, reserving 
to himself only a “poor and lonesonio 
lodge in a lonely glon.” When lie luul 
squandered away tho money roreivod 
for his estates, and found tluit no oiio 
would loud or give him more, he retired 
to the lodge in the glen, where he fouml 
a rope with a running noose dangling 
over his head. He put the roj>e round 
his neck and sprang aloft, when lo I tho 
ceiling burst in twain, and ho fell tho 
ground. When he camo to himself ho 
espied two chests of beaten gold, and a 
third full of white money, and ovor 
them was written, “ Once more, my sou, 
I set thee dear; amend thv life, or a 
roi>e at lost must end it.” Ibe heir f»f 
Linne now returnod to his old hall, 
where he askeil his quondam sbnv.ai'fl 
for the loan of forty pencfi; this was 
refused liiin. One of the guests pn itfrnvl 
the loui^i, and told John o’ the Sciilrs he 
ought to have lent it, as ho had liought 
the estate nheap enough. “ Chouji call 
you it?” exclaimed John; “why. he 
shall have it back for 106 marks less.” 
“Done,” said the heir of Linne, ami 
counted out the money* He thus re- 
covered his estates, dhd made the kind 
guest his forester. {Pcreij : Itrliques, 
series ii. hook 2.) 

LtnsepwooUiy BCUlloa ( 77ie), The 
great univaslie^l. The artisan class, sup- 
posed te dress in liiiscy- woolsy. ‘ ‘ Broud- 
clotli ” being for the gentry. 

“ Truth neerts not, John, thcclmjncnw of fifitlizi t 

Not nioro than a df»ccijL salt of clorlic4 

RciiairrAot hroad lace th*czi»nmivc viiin*, 

Thai makes ihe linaey-woolsy ipiUion Hinr**.” 

Peter rinderii aUmuun t'rbart. 

(French, U means a 

prince m slang or laminar usage. It 
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coraos from tlio inspector or monitor of 
tliu oatiiedral choir called the or the 
Impe (inspector), because he had to 
Buperiuteiid the rest of the boys. 

Lion (os an amomcu). 

Alp Aeslax {the Valiant Xiow], son of 
Tof^rul Beg, the Perso-Turkish monarch. 
(Iloigiied 1063-1072.) 

Alt was called The Lion of God for his 
religious zeal and great courage. His 
mother called him at birth A1 llaidam^ 
the Ituqffcd Lion, (a.I>. 602, 655-661.) 

Ai.i Pasha, cjilled The Lion nfLuimn, 
ovijrthrown in 1822 by Ibrahini Pasha. 
(1711, 1788-1822.) 

Auiocir (fifth of the djmasty of N'iim, 
the Assyrian), called Ariooh ElLas'ar — 
».<•. Arioch Melech al Asser, the Lion 
A'inq o f Axffi/ria. (b.o. 1927-1897.) 

DAMKT.OW 1 EZ, Prince of Halicz, w'ho 
founded Lemhnrg {Lion Cift/) in 1259. 

OiJSTA'vrs Adolphus, called The fAon 
of the Surth. (1594, 161 1-1632.) 

Hamza, called The Lim of God and of 
Tfis Prophet, So (lahriel told Mahomet 
l»is ujiolo was onregistcred in heaven. 

Hknuy, Duke of Bavaria and Saxony, 
was called The Lion for his daring 
courage. (1129-1195.) 

Loms VIII. of Frjuice was called The 
Lioh because he was bom under the sign 
Loo. (1187, 1223-1220.) 

Kirn Ann T. C«eur do Lion {LMn 
heart), so called for his bravery. (1 157, 
1189-1199.) 

W TIJ.TAM of Scotland, so callotl because 
ho chose a red lion rampant for hia cog- 
iiisfince. (Keigned 1165-1214.) 

II The Order of the Lion, A Oennau 
Onicv of civil merit, founded in 1815. 

Lion (as an emblem). A lion is 
oiTihlcm of the tribe of Judah ; (l!lmst 
is called ‘ * the Inm of the tribe of Judah.*’ 
“.IiuImIi malioii’a whelp: . . , he CMUchc.] ji 
l!o»i, Hfiil fiH an i>hl lirtii ; who simll rouse him 
up -(inifsis xlix.P. 

A Vion emhhwatic of iSt, Lromc. The 
tale is, that while Jerome was Ipctiiring 
one day. a lion entered the schoolroom, 
and lifted up one of its paws. All the 
disciples fled; but Jerome, seeing that 
the puw was wounded, drew out of 
it a thorn and dressed the wound. 
I'he lion, out of gratitude, showed a 
wish to stay witli its benefactor. Hence 
Jerome is typified oa a lion, or as accoin> 
panied by a lion, {Kenesnmn : Lives of 
the Saints^ p. 78i.) 

Androelus and the Lion, This is 
a rcpli'^a of the tale of Awnnoo'LXTS. 
Androclns was a Roman slave, con- 
demned to encounter a lion in the 
amphitheatre ; but when the beast was 


let loose it crouclicd at the feet of 
the slave and began licking them. The 
circumstance naturally excited the cu- 
riosity of the consul; and the slave, 
being brought before him, told him the 
following we; I was compelled by 
cruel treatment to run away from your 
service while in Africa, ana one day I 
took refuge in a cave from the heat of 
the sun. While I was in the cave a lion 
entered, limping, and evidently in great 
pain. Seeing tno, he held U]) his paw, 
from which I extracted a large thorn. 
We lived togethe/ in the cave for some 
time, the lion catering for Ijofli of ns. 
At length I left the cave, was appre- 
hended, brought to Rome, and con- 
demned to encounter a lion in tho 
amphitheatre. My enemy was my old 
friend, an«l he recognised me instantly.'* 
{A, OcHiiis: Xoctes^ v, 15.) 

fit, Ger/nimia and the Lion, A 
very siinihvr tale is told of Sx. Gebas- 
ixrs (a.d, 475). One day, being on 
the hanks of tlie Jordan, he saw a 
lion coming to him, limping on thre»» 
feet. When it reache<i the sand, it held 
up to him tho right paw, from which 
Geiusimu'i extracted a large thorn. The 
grateful l>east attach-id itwlf to the 
saint, and followed him about as a dog. 
{l^iesdes Pi res des Deserts d' Orient,) 

Sir Gco'i'pe Darix and the Lion, gir 
George* Ha vis wis English consul at 
Florence at the begiuning of the I9tli 
century. Otio day ho went to poo the 
lions of the groat Hiikc of Tuscany, 
There was one which thc^ koc]>cr» could 
not tame; but no soriner did Sir G(.*orge 
appc.ar th:in it manifcptod every yym]»- 
tom of j oy . Sir ( leorgc entered its cage, 
when the lion leai«*d on his shoulder, 
licked his face, waggeil its fail, nn<l 
fawuHl on liiin like a dog. Sir George 
told the great duke that he had brought 
up the creature ; but as it gnjw older it 
Iwcjimc dangtu’ous, and he sold it to a 
Batbary capSve. 'file duke said that ho 
had bought it of the very same man, and 
tho mystery was solved. 

Half a score of such tales ai*e*told by 
the Bollandistos in the Arm Saneforam. 

The Hon an emhfem of ihv re^trrection. 
According to tmdition. (he lion’s whelp 
is bom dead, and remains si> for three 
days, when the father breathes on it and 
it receives lifr. Another tradition is 
that tho lion is the only animal of the 
oat tribe l)oni with its eyes open, and it 
is said that it slee})s with its eyes open. 
This is not strictly correct, but undoubt- 
edly it sleeps watchfully and lightly. * 
Mark the Evangelist is symbolUed by 
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a lioft, because ho be^i^iis his gospol with 
tho scenes of John Uie Baptist and Jesus 
ill tho WildomcRs. Matthew is syni- ^ 
bolised b^ a beoauwse he begins his 
gospel with the humanity of Josiis, as a 
descendant of David. Imke is 
\sed ns a ealf^ because he begins his 
gospel with the priest saciificiiig in the 
itemple. John is symbolised by an eaffie^ 
because be soars 'high, and begins his 
go.spel with the divinity of the Lo^os. 
The four symbols are those of BzekieFs 
cliei'ubim. " 

T/if Amn'h'ftn lion, "Tl’ho puma. 

A Co/iivtJ/i hon. A sheep. 

Lion (grateful for kiudness) : — 

Andiu)c'lus. (iSce un<hr Lion as an 

enihliin . ) 

fiiu I WAIN DK (.tallies wus attended 
])y a lion, which, in gratitin^o to the 
knight, who had delivered it from a 
seipent with which it had been engaged 
in dwidly combat, ever after >x:cjimo his 
faithfiirservant, approaching the knight 
with tears, ami rising on his hind-feet 
like a dog. 

Sir Geoffrey be Latour w^as aided 
hya lion against the Saracens; but tho 
faithful brute Avas drowned in attempt- 
ing to follow- the vessel in wliicli tho 
knight had cmlnirkcd on his departure 
from the Holy Laud. 

St. GeHuVsimus. ( fSee umUr Lion as an 
ehihlem,) 

St. Jerome. (Jkc under Lion as an 
fmhlem . ) ^ 

Lion, in Hf.ratj)RY. 

(1) Couckant. Lying down : liead i 
erect, .and tail heneath him. Eiiihlein- 
ali<* of sovereigTitv. 

(2) Coward or t'oiie. With tail hang- 
ing between his legs. 

(-1) J formant. Asleep, with head 

resting on his fore-]iaw’s. 

(4) rassfint. Walking, tliree feet on 

the ground ; in profile. Emblematic of 
resolution. % 

(5) Passant Oanlant, Three feet on 
tlie ground ; full face. The. Lioo of 
Englantl.*' Besolutiou Mid Pi’udeuce. 

(6) Vtisa^dixX Reffardant. Three feet on 
the giBimd ; side face tiiniod t'ackwards. 

{!) RuMpmi, Erect on his hind legs; 
in ])Tofi1e. Emblematic of magnainmit,y. 

(8) Rampant Oardant. Erect on liis 
hind legs ; full face. Emhlematic of 
pnidcm^. 

(9) Kanifiant Regardant, Erect on 
his hind legs ; sido'faoe looking belaud. 
Emblematic of circumApection. 

* ( 1 OJI Itegardant. Looking behind him ; 
emblematic of circumspection. 


(11) Saliant. In the act of springing 
forw-ard on its prey. Emblematic of 
valour. 

(12) Sejant, Sitting, rising to prepare 
for action ; face in prolilo, tail erect. 
Emblematic of coiinsei. 

(13) Sejant Afff'onti (os in the ert'st 
of Scotland). 

(l t) Siatant. Standing willi four h*gs 
on the ground. 

(15) Lion of St, Marh, A winged 
lion sejant, holding an niicu book with 
the inscription tih Maret\ Rran^ 

ffclista Meus,'^ A 8word-])oint rises 
al»ovo tho book on the dexter side, and 
the wliole is cneirclcd by an aiirenln. 

(10) Lion of Venkc. The same as tlio 
lion of St. Aliirk. 

Then there an* blaek, red, and wldto 
lions, with many leonine monsters. 

A lion at the feet of hiUfhts nod 
mnrturs, in ofiigy. signifies that they <licd 
for their magnaniinity. 

The lions m the anus of Rnfjland. Tliey 
aro three lions pOHSaht gard.ant, i.e. 
walking and showing the full face. The 
firs^t lion was that of Hollo, Duke of 
Normandy, and tlui Rceond rt'pres<*nted 
the country of Maine, wliich was a<hled 
to Normandy. These were the two lions 
Iwnie by William the (<ou 4 ueror ami his 
descendants. Henry TI. added a third 
lion to represent the’Dueliy of Aquitaine, 
which came to Inm through his wife 
Eleanor. The Fronedi liertUds call tin* 
lion passant a Jeopard ; ficconlingly 
Na|»oloon said to his soldiers, “ T.et ns 
drive those leopards (the English) into 
the sea.” 

V III horaldrv any lion not rampant 
is called a Ito?* leopardc. 

The lion in the arms of Scotland is de- 
rived from the anus of t lie ancient Earls 
of Northumberland and Huntingdon, 
frcun whom some of the Scotch monairhs 
were descended. The fressnre is referred 
to the ringn of Kang Aclia'ieus, who 
made a league with Charlemagne, ** who 
did augment his anus 'with a dnuhle 
trace formed with '^Floure-de- lyres, 
signifying thereby tliat tho lion henr-e.- 
forth should lie defended liy the ayde of 
Rrencliemcn.” ( 11 ol, nshed : Ch rou / eU-s. ) 

Sir Walter Scott says the lion rampant 
in the arms of Sexitland wasfiratafwnmed 
by William of Scotland, and has been 
continued ever since. * 

** Willisni, Kinff of OrotfAnd, hnvluff chtwen inr 
Ws Armorial lienrinir a Red Ijicm rnmpnvt, nr- 
qiiireilTlifi nainw of WUliatn the Mon ; and iln« 
miniiant lion mill oonsiituroM ttj<» amw ot Soot- 
land s and tUe nrooldont of the tft*r»ldir ronrt 
... Is paii«»d liord Lion Klng-ni-An»».**— Taicfi oj 
a Grandfather, Iv. 
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A marblo lion was sot up in honour of 
Looiiidjxa, who fell at Th«nnopyla\ and 
!i Belsiiin lion stands on the field of 
Waterloo. 

IF Lions in p/assir nif/tholof/jf, Cyb'elb 
( 11 syl.) is represented as ' ndiiig in a 
chariot drawn by two tajno lions. 

J'liAORiTT, the goddess of nature 
among the Hindus, is rcprcBeutcil in a 
similar maiiner. 

lIirpOM'KXES and Atalanta (fond 
Invei-s) were motanioiidiosed into lions 
by (.^ybrli", 

IlmaaiJES is sio*d to have worn over 
liis slnuildcrs the hide of the NemVan 
lion, wlili-h he «lew with hii* chib. Tioa- 
nori! is also re])rcseufcd as arrayt<l in 
a lioir> liidc. 

7'Jir St'tn'f‘ftn lion, slain by Hercules. 
Tin* first his twelve labours. As it 
(•onl<l not bo wenmled T)y any wotqKm, 
llercnlos squeezed it to death. 

Lion (a public-house sign). 

Jilftrl- lion comes from the Flemings. 

‘‘ An nair l\oii 1 1 l-s 

Prist la t*'i IT <l(i Ii* 1 j> a.” 

(ioib jrou <?«» 

r>hi(\ the badge of the Earl of Mor- 
timer. also of Denmark. 

V nine Rcenis frequently to represent 
silver : thus we liave the Blue lioar of 
Bil liard III., the Blue Lion of the Earl 
Jif Mortimer, the Blue Swan of Henry 
JV., the Blue Drngon, etc. 

i\'o\vn€<L the badge of Henry Ylll. 

(ioUh'H, the liadgo of Henry I., and 
also (,f Percy, Duke of Xorthumberland. 

I'nssmd ffarddnl (walking and showing 
a full face), the device of England. 

l!nht})(fHt, till* device of Si’olland. 

Jlampnnt^ with the tail )>elweeu its 
legs and turned ovit its back, the Ixidge 
of Edward JV. as Karl of March, 

Rrtl, of Siotland; also the badgi* of j 
.Inlin (rf Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who 
assumed this liadge as a token of his 
claim to the thiime of (/astile. 

Slffptfif/, the device of RioLnrd I. 

Stutnnt auniant (i.r’. slanuing and 
showing a full fai^'h the device of Uie 
Duke of Norfolk. 

IVInli, the device of the Dukes of 
Norfolk : also of the Earl of Surrey, 
Eirl of Mortimer, and the Fitz-Ham- 
moiids. 

“ F«ir wlio. Ml rtclil «r Inrjiy dlnck*, 

Saw jlM* Miiiu'ijo qpn e'er fcill iKick? [Duke of 
, Niirfolk).” 

Sir Waiter .Wt : 1 aj/ of thfi Last Minetnt. 

The uiimd lion. The republic of 
Venice. Its heraldic device. 

White und Hed Lionst Prester John, 
in a letter to Manuel Coranenus, of 


Constantinoxde, 11C5, says his land is 
“ the home of wliitc and red lions.” 

Llon-himter {A). One who hunts 
up a celebrity Ui adorn or give prestige 
to a pai-ty. Mrs. Leo Hunter, in /w- 
ifivk, is a good satire on the name and 
character of a lion-hunter. 

Lion-killer ('The), Jules Gerard 
(1817-1801). 

Lion Sermon (The). Preached in 
St. Katharine Oee church lAiadenliall- 
strect, London, ill Octolier, to com- 
incTOomte “ the wonderful escape ” of 
Sir John Gayer, about 2'A) years a^o, 
from a lion wliich he met with on being 
sbipwreckeil on the coiist of Africa. Sir 
John was Lord Mayor in 1617. 

Sir Jiilin Piaj-fT lipjj'tcfttlie'l JTi'ai for tlip rHief 
i*r Mm* lM»ur«in cinMlition That .« [•oiniuciiiorati vc 
‘■criiiou win {>ri*;wbcil MnniKilly at St. KnMiniiui* 
rro*' It ;h wai'l riiai St John win* on hn l;n«H*>» 
in iinner u iini tlM* lion t.*anii‘ mi, iilMiut 

liiiii. prowleii rotind anil round iiini, .and then 
statked i)ir. 

Lion-sick. Sick of love, like the lion 
in the fable. (See Shakespeare : Troiln^ 
and Cremda^ ii. 3.) 

Lion Tamer {The). Ellon Bright, 
whooxhiliited at Wombweirs menagerie, 
was so called. She was killed by a tiger 
in 1880, at the age of seventeen. 

Lion and Unicom. The animosity 
which existed between these Iieasts, re- 
fcrreil by Spenser in his Fatrie Qm-etie^ 
is allegorical of the animosity wliioh 
onco existed between England and 
Scotland. 

*' l ike n» a ly«in. whosi’ iimipriall \hi\* re 
A piowd relit-llioii'.uuK'urn 

* Uodku c;inui.‘». 

Lion and Fnieurn. Ever since 1603 
the riival arms have been supnoi-tod tus 
now’ by the English lion and Scottish 
iinicoxii : but prior to the accession of 
James I. the sinister supporter was a 
family badge. Falward III., with whom 
.supxMirters Ijiigan, h.nd a lion and eagle : 
Henry IV., an antelope and swan ; 
Hemy V., a lion and antelope : Edward 
IV., a lion and bull: Richard HI., a 
lion and boar ; Honry VII.? a lion and 
dragon ; Elizabeth, ilary, and Henry 
VIII. , a 1x011 and greyhound. The lion 
is dexter— i.r. to tho* right hand of ttie 
wearer or person beliind the shield. 

Lion and tiie Tme Prlnee {The). 
The lion n ill not toneh the true fmnee 
(1 Jfemy 1 V.y ii. 4). This is a religious 
superstition ; the “ true prince,” strictl^y 
speaking, being the Messiah, who 
called ” the Liou of the tribe of Judah.” 
Loosely it is applied to any prince of 
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blood royal, Buj)iwf«3d at one time to be 
hedged around with a sort of divinity. 

“ Fofcb the Numidian lion I brought ovor ; , 

If 8lie be sprung from royal bltHid, the lion 
Will do her reverenre, else he’ll tear her.” . 

JSeaumota and Flei^tur: The Mml Jsuver. 

Xdon of God. AU was so called, be- 
cause of his zeal and his great courage. 
(602, 655-661.) 

Lloii of St. Bfark. {Sec under Lion, 
heraldry,) 

lalon of the Reformation {The), 
S))enser says that while Una was seclciiig 
St. George, she sat to'rest herself, when 
a lion rfished suddenly out of a thicket, 
with gaping mouth and lashing tail ; hut 
as he drew near he was awc-struck, and, 
laying aside his fury, kissed her feet aud 
licked her hands : for, a.s the poet adds, 
‘•beauty can roaster strfingth, and truth 
subdue vengeance.” (The litfli i.s tho 
emblem of England, wliioh u’aits iiiioii 
Truth. When true faith was dcseited by 
nil the world, England the lion caroo to 
its rescue.) Tho lion then followed Una 
as a dog, hut when Una met Hypocrisy, j 
Sansloy came ujxiii them and killed tfee ‘ 
lioD.c ‘Tliat is, during the reigns of ; 
Hen^ VIIT. and Fxlward VI., England 
tho lion followed tlie footsteps of Truth, 
but in the reign of Mary, Hv]iuci‘isy 
came and False -faith killed the t lion, 
i.e. separated England from Truth by 
fire and sword. 

Xiion of the Zodiac. Gne of tho 

signs of the Zodiac (28th of J uly to the 
23rd of August), c 

Uon’s Claws. Commonly used as 
ornaments to tho legs of furniture, as 
fables, chairs, etc. ; cuihlomatical of 
stren^h aud stability. The Greeks and 
Romans employed, for the same pur- 
pose, the hoofs of oxen. 

“I.*** Boqtions tnbips et <U'S tirpiods [in 
Urwee and Kniiipj sc u»riiiinaieTit < n 

furme de PHHtes de bneiif. [nnir eKprimcr ia forn* 
et Ih BtabUite."— iVoci : Du'tiirnnaife de la Fable, 
Vrtl. I. p. 217, 2. 

Uo&*a Hoad. In fountaitis the water 
generally is made to issue from the 
inouth^of a lion. This is a very aoeient 
custom. Thfl Egyptians thus .symbolised 
the inundation of the Nile, which hap- 
pens when the sun is in Leo. The 
Greeks aud Romans adopted the same 
device for their fountains. 

lilOll% Month. To piftcc one*e head 
in the 11091*8 mouth. To expose oneself 
needlessly and foolhardily to danger. 

Umi'a RroTldor. A jackal ; u foil 
to another man's wit, a humble friend 
wh<}. plays into your hand to idiow you 
to best iMVantage. Tho jackal feeds on 
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the Hoirs leavings^ trod is supposed to 
serve the lion in much the same way as a 
dog serves a sportsman. The dog lifts 
up its foot to indicate that game is at 
hand, and the jackals yell to advertiso 
the lion tltat they have roused up his 
prey. {See Jackal.) 

“ . . . the portT JarkalB are less foul, 

A* rn'ing th»* brave lion’s keen pren Iders. 

Tlmn hiiuian insects cau>riui{ for spi«ifr«»," 
Itjfron : Don Juan, iv. 27. 

Lion's Share. The larger part : nil 
or nearly all. In Fuhks, 

several beasts joined the lion in a limit ; 
but, when tho spoil was diviih'd, the lion 
claimed one quarter in right of his ])rr‘- 
rogative, ,ono for his superior ccuirnge, 
one for his dam and enhs, “and as lor 
tlie fourth, let who will dispute it u ith 
me.” Awed by his fi*owii, the other 
beasts yielded and silently withdrew. 
[Sic Montoomery.) 

Lions {The). The lions of a place 
arc sights worth seeing, or the celebrities ; 
Rf> called from tho ancient custom (»f 
showing strangers, as chief of I.nmlun 
sights, tho lions at the Tow6r. 1'lie 
Tower menagerie was iiboUshert in bS U. 

Idonlso a Person (7rd is cither in 
show )dm the lions, or chief obji'cts f>f 
attraction; or to make a lion of him. by 
fpfiny him and making a fuss about bmi. 
To liuniHcd is to be so treated. 

LiOBal'far. Tho light Alfs wlio d well 
in the city Alf-lieirn. Tluy arc whitiM' 
than the suii. {Sec Dock-Ati’AU.) 
{Scamh }t a r t an m yth oloyy, ) 

Lip. (Anglo-Saxon, UppCj the lip.) 

To earl the lip To express contempt 
or disgiLst with the mouth. 

To hatiff the lip. To dro]» the niidf‘r 
lip in snilcnticss or contempt. TIoh 
T loleii explains why her hrotlicr Troilus 
i.'j not abroad by saying, lie hangs 
the lip at something.” (Act iii. 1 .) 

Afi>oll»h lmn£;inx (»f Ih.v lii*.' — s/m/.* - 

Mjpeare; 1 Htiurtf iV., ii. 1. 

7 'To shoot out the lip. To show .seoni. 

” All tUcy ihai w* m#* Isiif/h hip l«» 'I’ln-v 

out tlie lip ; (hoy flmke tlio li^wl. , . ’ 
I'jKilm xxii. 7. 

Lip Homage. Homage rendered by 
the lips only, that is, either by a ki>3 
like that of iKidas, or by.words. 

Lip Service. Verbal d(!>otioii. 
Honouring with the lips while the heart 
takes no part nor lot in flio matter. {See 
Matt. XV. 8, Isa. xxix. 13.) 

Xiipe. The cakfiM of our tips (Ilosea 
xiv. 2). The sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. 
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The fnvit of the fipa, ThankHgivmgs. 

“ Ijf't u« rtffor the itarritfc*e praiiie (Jml I'im- 
iinniilly, iliai. fK,tTipfnrttof our lliiaiifiving thanks 
to Him iianio.'’~Heh. xiii, J5. 

Liquor np. Take another draw. 

Llr {King). Father of Fioiiwala. 
Oh the dcatlt of Fiuguia, the mother of 
his diau^hter, he married the wicked 
Aoife, -who, through epitc, transformed 
the children of Lir into awaxia, doomed 
to flont on the water till they heard the 
first niass-licll rin^, Thomas Mooro 
has versitied this legend. 

“ Sih’iit. O Mo> le, »>e the roai* i)f thy water, 

Hr«ik iiMi., >0 hrtr4sr«,yt»m- cIihui uf reixtne, 
Whilf iiiunnurintf inournfully, Lira lovely 

lo the uiiirht-atarH the tain of !M*r woe«.'* 
IrUh ifelnditjn, Xo. ii. !♦. 

Lirls. A proud but lovely daugliter 
of the itioo of niiiu, beloved" by Hubi, 
iiriit <d' tlic angel host. Her passion wtis 
the lovo of knowledge, and she was cap- 
tivated hy all her lover 1 old her of heaven 
and the works of God. At last, she re- 
qufst»*d Kubi to appear before her in all 
bis glory, and as she fell mto his cni- 
briK’O w^as burnt to ashes by the mya 
whicli issued from bim. {Moore; Uuns 
of the Jngels, atoiy ii.) 

Lisbo a or Lisboa. Lisbon 
‘■What l.i'iuitie^ohMIi Jiislx/a am untoh).'* 

Jiyi'vn: /7/iroW,i it*. 

“ Anil faJiuvt Li8'>x,a, whoso einlioitneil wall 
Huso li.v Uic haiul that wrought itroiul tiion's 
fall” Mickli': Ltofttul 

Lisbon, A corruption of ’ X^fgmppo 
(Ulysses’ polis or city). Said by some 
to bavo boon founded by Lusus, who 
visited Portugal with Uly.«<seH, whence 
‘'Lusitania” (r/.r.) ; and by othci-s to 
have Leon foundtd by Ulysses himself 
"J his is Cainoeiis’ version. * {tiee abort.) 

Llsmaba'go {Captain), in Smollett’s 
// n mph nj Clinker. V ery conceited, fond 
of di-sputiiliou, jealous of honour, and 
brim -full of national pride. This iH»or 
but proud Scotch officer inames iliss 
Tabitha Bramble. The romance of 
Cajitain Lisinalia'go among the Indians 
is worthy of Cervantes. 

Lisuarto of Oreoce. One of the 

knights whose adventures and exidoita 
are recounted in the latter part of the 
Spanish version of Amadiit ofGanl. This 
part was added by Juan Diaz. 

Lit de Joatloe. Proiierly the scat 
ooi iipied by the* French king wdien he 
atteiuled the deliberations of his parU^ 
mrnt. The s^on itwlf Any arbitrary 
edict. As the memhers of JCa%'U')ntut 
derived their power from the king, when 
the king hunsdf was pr^nt theli: power 
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returned to the fountain-head, and the 
king wa.s aibitrary. What the king 
then proposed could not be contro- 
verted. and, of course, hud the force of 
law. The last lit de Jtmtice was held 
by Louis XVI. in 1787. 

Little. Thomas Mooro published a 
volume of amatory iKiems iu 1808, under 
the name of Thomis Utile. 

“ When Aral T came niy proruT luniic wns l.Jtth*- - 
now rm Mower Hoad : The Wre Mou. 

Little. Little hg little. Gradually : 
a little at a time. • 

Many a little makes u %nicK\ The 
real Scotch proverb is: ‘*A wheen o’ 
mickles mak’s a niucklc,” where mickle 
moans little^ arid muckle mneh ; but the 
Anglo-Saxon micKl or mycrl means 
‘‘much,” so that, if tho Scotch proverb 
is accepitedf we must give a forced mean- 
ing to tlie word “ mickle.” 

Little Britain or lii'itfamf. Same 
08 Arinor'ica. Also called Benwic. 

Little Corporal (The). Xapoleon 
Bonaparte.^ So called after the battle of 
Lodi, in 179(>, from his low stature, 
youthful ag(', and amazing courage. •Ho 
was bandy o ft. 2 in. in heiglit. 

Little Dauphin (The), llio eldest 
son of thi- Grt-ai Dauphin- i.e. the Due 
de Bourgogiu*, wm of Louis, and grand- 
son of Loms XIV. 

Little Eaao. Tlie name of u prison 
cell too small to allow the priboner to 
staml upright, or t(» ^ie down, or to 
assume any other position of case. 1 
liave seen such a cidl at St. Cyr ; and 
accortling to VanoMiy^ or. The' (.htierui 
Library^ n. 09 (17158), cells of tin's kind 
wore used “at Guildhall for unruly 
apprentices.” 

. Llttle-Budians. Tlio two great 
empires of LiDiput and Blcfu-^cu waged 
a destructive war against each other, 
exhausted tlyiff troasuivs, and dcciinatt**! 
thoir subjects on their diffei^ent views 
of^ inte^^retiiigr this vital direction c<ui- 
taiued in the o llh cluipter of the Blun'- 
decxal ( Koran ) : “ All true btffie vers break 
their eggs at the convoniont end.” The 
godfathci’ of Caliu Doffiir Plmie, the 
reigning emperor of Lilliput, happened 
to cut his tiiigcr while bretikiiig his egg 
at the big end. and veiy royally pul)- 
lislicd a decree ^mmaudiug all his uege 
ond faithful subjects, on pains and pemu- 
tics of great severity, to break then* eggs 
in future at the small end. The orthodox 
Blef uscu'diaus deemed it their duty to re» 
sent this muovation, and dedared a war 
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of extermination againat tlie heretical 
IiilU]^utiaii8. Many hundreds of large 
treatises were x^uhlished on both sides/ 
but those of a contrary opinion were 
put in the Iiidex expnrgat&rim of the 
^posite empire. (GifiHva'^s 'IranU 
Voyuge to JAiHpnty iv.) 

**Ttii' tiiiarrrl 1ietwe<'n tlm TiittltM^mliaiis fiml 
till* Hiif-etKiinns oui on T)iiirs«lny, Iiko tin* 

aftrr-ilre of a irioro sonous conila^miioo."- The 
Timt'Jt. 

Little Englanders. Those who nn- 
hold the doctrine that English people 
should coiiceni thcmecivos with England 
only : ^hey are opposed to eolonisatiou 
and extension of the Ein])irc. 

Little-Go. The oxaininaliou held in 
the Cambridge C’niver.sity in the second 
year of residenco. Called also ‘‘the 
previous examination/’ l«,‘canfi.' it pre- 
cedes by a 3 ear the oxaminJltitai lor a 
degree." In" Oxford the corresponding 
examination is cnillod The Smalls. {See 
Mods.) 

Little Jaok Homer. {Sre Jack.) 

Little John. A big stalwart fellow, 
named John Little (or .lohn Xailor). who 
encountered Kobiii Ho<»d, and gave him 
a sound thi*:ishing. after w'hich he was 
rechri.st(‘nc<l, and Rolan stood god- 
father. Little Jolin is iiitroducea by 
Sir Walter Scott in The Talismnu. 

•• ‘This hif.un was* .lohn Littlo.' i{ii«ii]i he , 

‘ W minv‘ shall lie < Ijaim'OtlHiion 
' The w.-’U an w li. rin orhe iroc*, 

llw niui.e yhall he oallo.l I.itilo John/' 

Ha soil ’ Jtithin ItoDtl, XXI. 

Little John was executed on Arbor 
Hill, Dublin. 

It will be reiiiembere^l that Maria, in 
Twelfth Xighty re))rosenteil by Sliako- 
speare as a htlh woman, is by a simibir 
pleasantry called by Viola, “Olivia's 
giant;” and Sir Tfiby says 1o Inr, 
“ Uood night, Pcntliesile'a ’’---t.c. Ama- 
zon. 

Little Blasters. A name applied 
to cortaiu designers, who woi kcd for en- 
gravers, etc., in the .sixtccffrii and seven- 
teeuth centuries. Called Ultle because 
their designs were on a small s(.%le, fit 
for cdpper |>r wood. Tlie most famous 
are Jost Amman, for the mijiutciiws of 
Yiis work ; Haus Burgmair, who made 
drawings in wood illusmitive of the 
triumph of the Emperor MaxiTuiliau; 
Hans Sebald Beham ; Albert Altdorfer, 
and HonricU Aldegravor.* Albert Diirer 
and Luca.s van Leyden mode the art 
renowned ami ix>puhir. 

Uttle NelL A child of beautiful 
jjurity of character, living in the midst 
cf " selfishness, worldliuess, and crime. 
{Dkkms : Old Curiosity Sihop.) 


Little Ones {The). Tlir3 small chil- 
dren, and 3 ’oung children generally. 

Little Paris. Brussels, the capital 
of Belgium, and Milan, in Ital 3 % arc so 
called, from their gaiety and resemhlaneo 
in miniature to the French capital. 

Little Pedlington. The village of 
. quackery inid cant, hmiihug, ami ego- 
tism, wherever that locality is. A sail re 
by John Poole. 

Little Bed Ridinghood. I’his 
nursery tale i.s, with sliglit alterations, 
common to Sweden, Germany, ami 
h^rance. It comes to us from the 
Freiieli, called Petit t'hapnoa 
in Charles Perraiilt’a Coates des Tenip^. 

Little Gentleman in Velvet ( Th * ). 

Tlit5 mole. “To the litth* gfMth-m.in 
ill velvet” was .a fovourite Jacohitf' to.ist 
in the reign of Cbieen .A.nne. 'I’he rclor- 
eiice was to the mole that rai>cd the 
mole-hill against which the hnrs(^ 
William III. .stinnbhsl at Ilamplini 
Court. By this accident the king bioke 
his collar-hone, a severe illness eiiaUed, 
and lie died early in 170-. 

Little Packs become a Little 
Pedlar. “ Little boats must keep near 
shore, larger ones may venture, moie.” 

“ Mafiiwarun? H » i W\ cr iiwiici* 

111 him. luy If'ril. mir only tnim I-- 
Ihinli'tt’s a ml ton nioilill**r ; 

Vi)lk« »hu«l turn rtmml loni »•••<' ihnr l.afk's, 

.Vml mooml [iniiiJl nM |>re\i*i*i ■ i.itilo im< ! 
lioroinea litilo iKMllir ' 
rtU'i P'Hifar: MiHleeer /i’lit’Onw ii le i i 

Liturgy orighially meant pah/ic aoe/.', 
such as arranging the dancing anil sing- 
ing on public festival*!, the, torch -rm e'!, 
tlie equipping and luarining of slop-, etf. 
; III the Church of England it nlef»l^^ tie’ 
religious foim.spreKeiilMjd in tbe Book ot 
Common l*ra\*er . (G reek, h toa n/ in.) 

Live, ffe Herd hl:e a Inune. aait dnd 
I like a fool. Said by Bishop Win liurton 
of Henry Rich, firet- Ear) of Hollaml, 
the turncoat. He wont to the •scaf- 
fold dres.sed in \vL;.te satin, triiiiined 
with silver. 

Liver-vein {The). A love iliap.‘‘ody. 
The b’vcr was anr,;*intly supj)oscd to l»o 
the seat of love. When* Longaville reads 
the ver.«!cs, Biron says, in an //.v////*, 
“This ifi tho liver-ve’in, which makes 
flesh fi deity.” {ShukcHpearc : Loie^s 
Labour' 8 Lost^ iv. 3.) 

liivered. As, whiMimedf lilt/- 
Ikered. Cowardly. In the auspices 
taken by tbo Greeks and Romans be- 
fore battle, if the liver of the animals 
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Hacriliccil was hcfiltliy and blood-red, 
ttic omen was favourable ; but if pale, 
it au{(urod defeat. 

“Tlion Iil>--]ivcreil lioy/' 

tihoJ^^peare : Macbclh v. 3 , 

LIvorpooL Said to bo tUo “ Uver- 
j) 0 ( »1. ” 'riie liver is a mvthie bird, some- 
wliat like the heion. llie anus of the 
eity contain iivers, 

Livorpudllan. A native of Liver- 

IK)Ol. 

Livory. What is delivered. Tho 
clothes of a man-servant delivered to 
him hy liia master. The stables to 
wliieh your horso is delivered for keej*. 
Diiriiij' the Merovin;;ian and Carloviii- 
gian nasties, splendid drc^HeB wore 
j^iven to all the raeinbors of tho a*oyal 
hi»usr*hold; haroiis and knights gave 
unifiirnis to their retainers, and even a 
duke's soil, serving as a page, wjis 
clothed in the livery of the piince he 
served. (French, hrrn\) 

' WliHi liNory wo know ^rll nionj^lt ; \\, is 
flit Ilf luii'Ht'-nit'HU' Hi kcffc ;U. 

lion , ilic whuii wtinl, 1 ir, tl«'rivnl of 

tlfli.t-nn^ fi>nh III! ir icwlifly fipeustrtfH 

Iul.iiid 

Vi/. Tho colours of a livery should 
be lhoM‘ t)f tho held ami princi|>al charge 
of the nrinorial shioUl ; hence the 
i^ueenS livery is gules (scarlet )*or scarlet . 
triiinned with gold. Tho Irish regi- *. 
jiieiits i>re.scrvo tlio ehaj'go of tlieir o wn j 
nation. Thus the Koyal Iiish I'lragoon 
(Tuanls have scarlet uniform with blue 
fju:iiigh,and tho Ttoyal Iri^h Lancers liave 
blue uiiiiorm with scarlet facings. 

Livery-men. Tlie freemen of tbe 
uiiiety-oiie guilds of London are so called^ 
bci-niM' they are entitled to wear the 
livery of their iTOspectivc companies. 

Livy of France (77//). Juan do 
Mariana (I5;i7-I0'21). 

Livy off Portugal (TTfc). Joho do 
Tkirro^. the best of tho Tortiiguose his- 
lorinus. (141)6-1570.) 

Liza. An iuiili^eper's daughter in 
Invo with Elvi'iio, n. rich fanner : hut 
Klvi’no hjvos Aiui'iia. Suspicuuis eir- 
/•uiustauces make the farmer renounce 
thi? hand of Amina and promise marriage, 
to her rival ; but Liza is show’u to be 
the paramour of another, and Amina, 
being proved iuuooeut, is married to the 
man who loves her. (Bell ini: La Son- 
nainlfult\) Or LiSA. (.W Eiaino.) 

Lizard {The). ISupposed, nt ono 
time, to bo venomous, aud henco a 
“ lizard's log” was an ingredient of the 
witch's cauldron in Macbeth, 


Lizard Islands. Tabulous islands 
where damsels oalcast from the rest of 
•»tbe worhl are I'cceived, {Torgnemada : 
Ga rden of Flo icei's . ) 

Lizard Point (Cornwall). A cor- 
ruption of^ “Lazars' Point,” i.r. the 
place of retirement for lazars or loi/ers, 

Lloyd's. An association of under- 
waters, for marine insurances. Bo called 
because tbe society removed in 1716 
from Comhill to a coffee-house in Lom- 
bai-d Street kept bjr a man named Lloyd. 

Lloyd’s Books. Two ei|prmous 
ledger-like volumes, 'raised on desks 
at the entrance (right and left) of 
Lloj'd’M T»/v>m.s. Th(“s<j hooks give the 
l>rineipal arrival, and all losses by 
wrecks, fire, or other accidents at sea. 
The eiitri^K are written in a fine, bold 
Uoinau hand, legible to all readers. 

Lloyd’s List. A London periodical, 
ill which the sbij/ping news* received at 
Lloyd’s Kooms is regularly puhlishtjd. 

Lloyd’s Register. A register of 
ships, liiitish aud foreign, published 
yearly. • 

Lloyd’s Booms. The rooms w^bero 
Llo\ /I’s liocA'S are kept, and the business 
ef tlie houftC i» caiTifid on. These rooms 
w»*ve, ju 1774, removed from Lombard 
Blr/'cl to ihe Royal Exchange, and are 
under tlu^ managenicut of a committee. 

Loa£ Xercc turn a loaf in the 
ftt'nvr if a Mvntedh, gir ^ohn BtewT.it 
de Menteith was the jjcrsou wdio be- 
trayed Sir William Mallaco to King 
Eihvard. His signal was, when he 
turned a loaf set on the table, tho guests 
w’ero to rush uiiou the ji;itriot, aud 
secure liim. {So' fraltir StVfH: Tults if 
It tirtifolfafhtr, vii.) 

Loaf held in tho Hand (J) is the 

attribute of St. Philip the Apostle. St. 
Osyth, St. Joanna, NiclioJas, St. God- 
frey. aud ol'jnany other .saints noted for 
the'ir charity to tho iK/or. 

Loafers. Tnim}is, thieve?, ar^l the 
ne'or-do-w'cll. Idle felloHfs wdio get 
their living by ex]MMlients ; rhtvaliers 
(Vi ndifsint'. ((lennan, laufcr, a runner ; 
Dutch, toojnr.) 

" I’ni'l the iliffi-rcnfiAfioii of the labourer from 
the Ion for takes Mace, tbe tincmrloycd question 
inii ueier he vri^iei ly ilcjilt vriih. — .ViiwteflwW* 

IK'fcuibi'r, If'VS, p. XiS. 

Loathly Lady. A lady so hideous 
tluit no one would maiTy her except Sir 
(biw'nin : and immetliately after 
marriage her ugliness— -the effect of en-^ 
chiiutment— disaj)peared,aiid she became 
a incKhd of beauty. Love beautifies. 
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Loaves and Vlaliea With an tye to 
the loam andfiekes ; for the nake 0 / . . . 
With a view to the material benefits to* 
be derived. The crowd followed Jesus 
Christ, not for the spiritual doctrines 
which He taught, but for the loaves and 
fishes which He distributed amongst 
them. 

“ Josvs answer'd them and said, Veril.v, verily, 

I eia> unto > on, ><; seek Me, tvivaufn; ftaw the 
nnraclos, Imt. 1 h‘c:uisc ye did eal uf the leaves, and 
were fllM.”— Jobu vl.i‘6. 

Loti* A till. Henc« hh^meak^ one who 
robs thp till : and hb^mcakinff, robbing 
tills. (iSV/? nrart article,) 

Lob's Ponnd. A prison, tlie stocks, 
or any other place of ooiiftncTiioiit. 
([Welsh, /M, a dolt). The Irish call 
it Pook'a or Poiik’s fold, and Puck 
Ls called by Shakespeare ^*^ho lob of 
spirits,” and by Milton, **the lubber 
fiend.” Our word lybhy is where people 
are confined till adnossiou is granted 
them into the audience chamber; it is 
also applied to that enclosed space near 
farmyards where cattle are coutiued. 

Lobby. The Bill will croan the lohhiea. 
Be scut from the House of Commons to 
the House of Lor^ls. 

Loblolly, among seamen, is spoon- 
victuals, or pap for lobs or dolts. {Sec 
LoLLV3?ors.) 

Loblolly Boy {A.) A surgeon's mate 
ill the navy. Hero lob is the Welsh Ihb^ 
a dolt, ana loblq|ly boy is a dolt not yet 
out of his Hi)ooii-mcat or baby-pap. 

“Lohlolly-lHjy is a on hoard a iiian-of- 

wnr who actouds th« surgeon mid Ins inat#'s, bur. 
knows Hi* much nhuut (.hu hnsinoi(« oT a &(‘.aiaaQ as 
the author of tilts pooiri,"- Th* VatnU {.Mlb). 

Lobster Saiioe. Died fur wmU of 

hbstcr amice. Died of mortification at 
some trifling disappointment. Died from 
pique, or wounded vanity. At the mnd 
feast given by the great Conde to Louis 
XIV., at Cliantilly, Vatel was told that 
the lobsters for the turbof^iK^e had not 
arrived, whereupon this chef of the 
kitchen retired to his private room, and, 
leanii^ on«his sword, ran it through his 
body, unable to sundve such a dire dU- 
mncB as serving up turbot without 
lobster sauce. 

Lobatam and Tarpaulln^a. Soldiers 
and sailors. Soldiers ane now popularly 
called lobsters, because they are turned 
red when enlisted into the service. But 
the term was originally applied to a 
troop of horse solatersin the Great Be- 
«l>eliion, clad in amour which covered 
themas a shell. 

Waller recstved from Ivoadcn (In 
10ia> a fresh regiment of 600 horse, auder the 


ctirnnmudnf Sir Arlhiir Hasleris, wlilvli wire so 
prodiviously amu>d that tlipynero nillod by the 
kiiiK'H i»arty ‘ the refriiueiit of lolmterH,’ 
of tilieir lirofht Iron shells with wlii'cli thp.\ were 
covered, boliitf iiorfect culmssiera and were the 
fli*st St*®!! HO armed on qitber aide.’’— C/rtirudeii ; 
ilistorjt of tlio lil. Ul, 

XiObhiel (2 syl.) of Thomas Campbell 
is Sir Evan Cameron, lord of Lotmitil, 
surunmed The Blacky and The Vlifma of 
the Jfitfhlands. His gmudson Doiiahl 
was called The Gentle Lockicl. Lochicl 
is the title of the head of the clan 
I Cameron, 

i “ And Caiaoron', in the shock of stocl, 

Die like the oiTspritig of I.oclncl " 

I Sir W. Si'ott : The Ftt ld 0/ O'atr, ho. 

Xiochlnvar* being in love with a lady 
at Netherbv Hall’ persuaded lier to 
dance one last dance. She was coi)< 
demncdtomaiTy a * haggard in lovts and 
a dashuxl in war,” but her young cheva- 
lier Bwimg her into his saddle aud made 
off with her, before the britlcgrotan” 
and his servants could recover from their 
astonishment. {>Sir Walter Scott : Mar- 
mon,) 

Look, Stock, and Barrel. 'Flic 
whole of anything. The lock, Mtock, 
aud barrel of a guii is the coniiileto in- 
strument. 

“The iiroi'cri) of thonuirrh of Kiitflund, lurk 
stock, Hiid iKinvl, l« cluinuMl by tho t.ibniitmii- 
Ists,”— paragroph, 1 kk 5. 

Look tbo Stable Door. LtH the 

atable door when the ateed is aiolin. I'o 
take ** precautiou.s ” vrhen the mischief 
is done. 

Lockbart. Wlie^ the good Lord 
James, on )us way to the Holy Laud 
with the heart of King llobcrt Bruro, 
was slain in Spain fighting agaiust thu 
Moors, Sir Simon Locard, Of liCe. was 
cominifisioned to carry back to Scotland 
the heart, which was interred in Melrose 
Abbey. In consequence thereof he 
changed his name to Lock-heart, and 
atlopted the device of a heart tt iGnu a 
fettcrloeks with this motto : ” f'orda ah - 
rata pando ” ^or^ked hcai'ts I open). Of 
course, this is romance. Lockhart is 
Teutonic, ” Strong Beguiler.” 

'* For thlH rcftHon men chiui^ed Hir S niou’d iiuntc 
from Loekliard to hockhoart. ami all a hn aro ilo- 
H*pndRrt froniHirMhiion aw mllM Ijtii’khnrt lo thin 
i[»y"—Str W utter Scott : Tales of a Grant! fothe 1 

Lochit. The jailer in Gay’s BctjrjiWa 
Opera, * 

Xiockltfa. A fashionable coffee-house 
in the reign of Charles II. 

Lockmaau An exocnrioner ^ so called 
because one of liis dues was a fork (or 
lodleful) of meal from every caskful 
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exposed for sale in the market. In the 
Xslo of Man the undor-sheriff is so called. 

Locksley* So Kobin Hood is some- 
times called, from the villa^ in which he 
was bom. (See Ivau/toe, ch. xiii.) 

LockBley Ball. Tennyson has a 
po(jin so called. The lord of Locksley 
1 1 all fell in love with his cousin Amy, 
blit Anw married a rich clown. The 
lord of Locksley Hall, indignant at this, 
declares he will marry a sava«o; but, 
on reflection, adds: ‘•Better fifty years 
of hiuropo than a cycle of Cathay.” 

Looksmltb’s Daughter. A key. 


Loras in quo {Latin), The place in 
^question, the spot mentioned. 

Loous PceniteatlcB. {Latin.) " Place 
for reiientance— that is, the licence of 
drawing back from a bargain, which can 
be done before any act has been com- 
mitted to confirm it. In the interview 
between Esau and his father Isaac, St. 
Paul says that the former found no 
place for repentance, tho^h he sought 
it carefully with tears ” (Heb. xii. 17;— 
f.r. no means wLeri^by Isot'ic could break 
his bargain with Jacob. 

Lot tfii point ten fitr.. Time to withdraw 
fmm 11 bargain (in Scotch law). 


Logo Parentis {Latin). One acting 
ill tlio place of a parent, as a guarrliaii or 
Kchoolinastor. 

Looofo'ooa. Lucifer-matches : self- 
lighting I'igars were so called in North 
America in 183 L (Latin, loco-fociy in 
lion of 

“ In l«Xi diirintf an imvliim' of tin* narty 

III Tiuuiu'iny Hall, NfW Y<n-k, when tho cainHc‘:i 
lisol In oil blown rtut. to iiwrcaao iht‘ confitsioiK 
iIm'.s >Nrio liKhtP'l with nialclK'S then railed 
‘‘ Jorofoi os,’* -- Ohiuifin ; The Avirrican People, 

rliiiii xsi. 

itH'ojVcntt, Ultra-Itadicals, so callctl 
in AiiiVirifta Iwjrause, at a grand meeting 
in Tammany Hall, New York, in 1835, 
the cliainnan left his scat, and the lights 
were snddcnly cxtiiiguislied, with tho 
hope of breaking np tho turbulent a?'- 
scrably ; but those who were in favour of 
extreme measures instantly di-ow from 
their ]iockets their locofocos, and re- 
ligbk'd the gas. Tlie meeting was roii- 
tiimed. and the Radicals had their way. 
(See (fitmaii : The Anici'ican Vvopte^ 
ehnp. xxi.) 

Locomotive, or Locomotive En- 
gine, A steani-engino employed to move 
e iniagcs from jdaco to plaeo. ( Latin, 
hh t(.\ hiotrOj to move one's plaec.) 

Locomotive Power. Power applied 
to the transport of goods, in coutradis- 
tinetion to stationary power. 

Loorin or Looqjine (2 8y].). Father 
of Siibri'nii, aud eldest sou of the myth- 
ical Bndus, King of ancient Briubi. 
On tho death of his father he became 
king of Loe'gritt (//. v.). {Gmffreij : Hrit. 
Ilist., ii. 5.) 


IjOoub SigiUl or L.S. The place 
'where tlie seal is to be set. 

Locus jStandl (iMthi). liecognised 
position, acknowledged right or claim. 
Wo wiy such-nnd-such a one ha.s no torus 
tfinndi in society. 

Locust Bird. A native of Khoras- 
sim (Persia), so fond of the wrater of 
the Bird Fountain, between Shiraz aud 
Lspahim, that it will follow wherever it 
V* carried. • 

Locusts. (For food.) 

*• Tho l.n-liuH'U r.iivliiia keiistwnl con- 
MHicr l.xMs-ts a Jiiv«r.i, (‘tiottunniiic kreat 

‘lUHMiitnH fi‘n3li.amli\r.vincal)nnUau«v torfiiuirs 
“They are c-iten {says Tii<iiii{i!i 
Ki; ui Ilk*'* lilattjier by the Arah» "f tho Doserl, 
and h.\ oihur mmiadic iril>ca mthegast.'* 

“ Even tho wai»iitis5 locitHt-swarin, 

Whtrh uiii^hty nalioti^ dread, 

To nu* no terror hciiDr’S, nor harm, 

1 nuike of them fty broad.'* 

Afrtran f^kflehte n'li'k 

Loous'ta. This woman has )>ecoino a 
byword for ouo who murders thosii she 
professes to nurse, or tlioso whom it is 
her duty to Uiko euie of. She lived in 
tho rjirly ixirt (vf the Roman empire, 
poisoned CHaudius aud Britan'uicus, and 
attomptofl to destroy Nero ; but, being 
found out, she w as put to death. 

Lode. Tike vein that leads or guides 
to ore. A ifead todr is one exluiustc^l. 

Loitf. A ditch that guides or leads 
water into a river t>r sower. • 

Lodestar. Tlio lea ding-star by which 
mariners are guided ; the'pole-star. 

•’*y<mr ('>♦*» ‘iir<! laid- 

summer NiuhVe JJream,\. 1 . 


“ V ir«in daufjhtiT uf Tacrine, 

Sl»ning from old AuchiscB’ line,” 

• U i ftott : Cttmus, 04S-H. 

^ Locum Te'noiui (Latin). One hold- 
ing the place of another. A substitute, 
a deputy ; one actihg temporarily for 
nnotner ; a lieutenant. 

Locus Dedioti. Tho place whoro a 
crime was committed 


Lodostone. or Loadstone. The 

magnet or stone tlmt guides. 

Lodo'na. llio Loddon, an afiluent of 
tho Thames in 'Windsor Forest. Pope, 
in jrimtsor Forestt soya it was a nymph, 
fond of the rflioso, like Diana. It ohanosi 
one (lay that Pan saw her, and tried to 
catch her ; but Lodona fled from him. 
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imploring Cyn'thift to wwo her from her 
persecutor. No sooner ha<l she spoken 
than slie becarao a silver stream wliich' 
ever keeps its virgin coolness/’ 

Xtoegrla or Lo'grea Knglund ts so ! 
cjilled by Geoffrey of Monmouth, from 
Logriue, eldest son of the my tliioal King 
Brute. 

** fits [nrute'sl throe sons divide tbeland hjrcoti- 
sent ; LocriTK' had the iniddlu part, Lottora . . 
-~MUtm : History of KnolMUl, 1)K. 1. 

** Thus Cambria to licr ri^bt, wiiat \runld horscdf 
reatore, 

And ralhor than to Ihso liOOtfri.i, f»»r 

moil*.'* Itni'iton: PulyoUnoa^ i\. 

** 11 C»t orrit qii’il t niio lieuro 
Oil tout h; royaunuMie Lo>rre 9 , 

Qm jadis fut la terre ea niyroa, 

Sora dctruli i»ar cetic lanvo,*’ 

Chretien de Tr<^e<t. 


Log. An instrument for measuring 
the velocity of a ship. It is Hit piet» 
of wood, some six inches in radius, and 
in the shai>e of a quadrant. A piece 
of lead is nailed to the rim to make the 
log float perpeiKlioiilarly. I’o this log 
a line is fastened, ortlfod tlie log- lino 
('/.r.). Other fonns are also used. 

A kinff Log. K ro\ faintant. Tii allu- 
sioif to thtj fable of the frogs asking ftjr 
a king. Jupiter Arsttlm^w them down a { 
loj^ of wood, but they grumbled at s<3 
spmtlcss a king. Ho then sent thorn a | 
stork, which devoured them eagerly. j 


Log-board. A couple of boards shut. | 
tiug like a book, in which the “ logs’* 
are ontcnMl. It may l)e termed the 
waste-book, and ti’e tog-hook the jounial. 


Log-book. Tlie ioumal in which the 
“logs” are entered by the chief mate. 
Besides the logs, this book cr)ntains all 
general transactions nertaining to the 
ship and its crew, such as the strength 
ana course of the winds, thn conduct 
and misconduct of the men, and. in 
short, everything worthy of note. 


Log-line. The lino fasteiicd to tlio 
log and wound rotjriid a reel in 

the ship’s gallery. The whole line fex- 
cept ^ao five fathoms next thr^ log, 
callod Htrag^lim) is divided into equal 
lengths called knots, each of whit:h is 
marked with a piece of coloured tape or 
bunting. Suppose the captain wishes to 
know the rate of his ship; oue of the 
sailors throws the log into the sea, and 
the reel begins to unwina. The length 
of line run off in half a minute shows the 
rate of the ship’s motion per hour. 

Log-roller fvf). One engaged In 
^iOg-rolling, that is (raotaj^orioally) in 
fiuilieting another’^ schemes or fads; 
persons who laud a friend to promote 


the sale of his Imoka, etc. 'riie ellusiou 
is to neighbours who assist a uq\« settler 
to roll away the logs of his “ clearing.” 

“ThemombCTHlot('on<<r(*<isj , . . . mskf u emu- 
p!ict by whieb eac*b siilb the otlmr. Tins w lot;- 
r‘»Min>r."— /ifr/A'd; (hmmonweaUh, vol. li. i«ri iii. 
i a ip. >x vil. lM^?e 125 Cl’JKW'). 

Log-rolling. The combinatum of 
difft'reiit interests, on the principle of 
“Claw me, ITl claw you.” Applied to 
mutual admiration criticism. One frioud 
praises the literary work of aiintlu'r 
with the impliiHl understanding of re- 
ceiving from him in return a.s much as 
he gives. Tlie mutual admirci-s a.ro 
ciilled “log-rollers.” 

V In the last decade of the ninetoontli 
century, it was used politically to signify 
if^ A B will help C D to pass theiir mcasiins 
through the House, then C D will return 
the same favour to A B. 

Of roiirs'v the term h Ainenr-aii. If yim help 
TiK' to make ?iiy elmiaiiee, 1 aiit help >011 U) mi) 
away the of yours. 

Log-rolling Criticism. Tlio criti- 
cism of litemry men who combine to 
praise wudi other's works in pre^s or 
ofherwiso. 

Logan or Rooking Stonos, for whic h 
Cornwall in famous. 

Pliny tells tis of a roek near TlarpA'-.i 
ivhich might be moved with a linger. 

Ptolemy says the liygoiuaii rock mi'^lit 
ho stirred with a stalk of asplioo« l. 

Half a mile irom 8t. David's U a 
Logan stone, mounted on divers other 
stones, which may he shaken with oin* 
finger. 

At Golcar Hill (Yorkshire) is a mek- 
ing stone, which lias lost its power iroui 
being baekovl by vrorkincn wlio wantrul 
to iiiid (jut the secret of its roekij\g 
mystery. 

Ill TVmbroko'slure is a rocking ston<\ 
rcuderotl immovable by th« soldiei s nf 
C'roniwoll, who held it to be an •■!»- 
coumgemenl to suiH^rstition. 

The stone called Menambor in Sithn-*v 
(Oornw'all) was alaorenderod iiumovablM 
by the soldiers, undej the snme notion. 

There are very many others. 

Loggerheads. Fatf to hggrrlxm t^i ,■ 

to squabbling and fisticuffs. 

Logget. A fiw’eetmcat, a toffy cut 
into small manchets : a little log of toffy. 
Common enough in Norfolk. 

Loglstilla (in Orlando Ft/riosn). Tlie 
good fairy, ami sister of Alci'iia tho 
sorcerc.s8. She teaches lluggio'ro to 
manage the hippogriff, and gives Astol- 
pho a magic book and horn, Tlio im- 
personation of reason. 
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London 


Logics. (See liOEOBUr) 

liO'grla. £iigla«dy so called by the 
old roiuauoers and falniloQs histortans. 

Logrte, Loerls. Same as Loerin 

or Locrine (#/.<'.). 

Lolnsu Gird up the ImnSf brace your- 
f»e]f for vigorous action, or energetic 
eiiduraiico. The Jews wore loose gar- 
ments, which they girded about their 
loins when they travelled or worked. 

“ (!inl up the loins of your minrt.*’— 1 Petor L 13. 

Mf/ tittle finrfer shnll he thicker than 
unj faiher'^g loim (1 Kings xii. 10). My 
lightest tax diall be heavier than the 
most oppressive tax of my predecessor. 
The arrogant answ'cr of Rehoboam to 
the deputation which waited on him to 
entreat an alleviation of the yoke ” 
laid on tliem by Solomon. The i*eply 
caused the rc'volt of all the tribes, ex- 
cept those of Judah and Benjamin. 

Lokl. The god of strife and spirit of 
evil. He artfully contrived the death 
of Balder, when Odin had forbidden 
every thing that springs ** from Are, air, 
earth, and wattjr” to injure him. llie 
ini.stlotoo not being included was made 
into un arrow, given to the blind Hiidcr, 
and shot at random; but it struck the 
hcantiful Balder and killed him. This 
evil being was suhsc^uently choine^l to 
a rock with ten chains, and will so con- 
tinue till the twilight of iho gods ap- 
peal’s, when he will break his bonds ; 
then will the lieaveus disaiiiiear, the 
earth be swallowed up by the sea, file 
shall cou.sumo tlie elements, nod even 
Odin, with all his kindred deities, sliall 
perish. (See Baldkb, Kissing.) 

Xiokl'B Threo Children were JiVr- 
inungaud (a monstrous serpent), Fenrir 
(a wolf), and Hela (half corpse and half 
queen). His wife was Siguna. 

V Loki is the personification of dn. 
Fenrir personifies the mawings of a 
guilty con.«;cieDCe. Both Loki and Fenrir 
were chained by th^^^sir, but not with 
iron chains. (Scandinavian mythologn^ 

Loknidn. A fabulous personage, the 
8upiiose<l autlior of a collection of Arabic 
fables. Like iEsop, he is said to have 
been a slave, notodf for his ugliness. 

IiOllardg. Tl^e early German re<- 
formers and the followers of Wickliffe 
w'crc so called. An ingenious derivation 
is ffiven by BaiW, who suggest* the 
Latin word lahum (damd), because these 
reformers wore deemed tares in Qod^e 
wheat-field.” ; 

. 


V Gregory XI., in one of his bulls 
agmnst wickliife, urges the clergy to 
•extiiqjate tliis lolium, 

**TiJC name of Lollards was flrKt given (bi laon) 
iiin cbaritahlc socicly at Antwerp, wlio 
a c-k lu BtiitfiUK to Iflair : Chroh^/Utgy 

tnuder the data 13i)i0. 

German hllenf to hum. 

Lollop. To lounge or idle about. 

LoUypopo* Sweets made of treacle, 
butter, and flour ; an^ sweets which are 
sucked. A ” loUy ” is a small lump. 

Lombard (yi). A banker or money- 
lender, BO calM because the first bankers 
were from Lombaidy, and set up in 
Lombard Street (Loudon), in the Middle 
Ages. The business of lending money 
on pawns was carried on in England 
Italian meechants or bankers as early at 
least as the reign of Richard I. By the 
12 Edward I., a messuage was confirmed 
to these traders where Lombard Street 
now stands ; but the trade was first re- 
cognised in law by James I. The name 
Lomlnud (according to Stow) is a con- 
traction of Lougobards. Among ^he 
richest of these Longobard mei'cL^tts 
was the celebrated Medici family, from 
w’hoso armoiial bearings the insfguia of 
tlnee gohlen balls has btsen deriveti. The 
Loml>ard l^aukers exercised a monopoly 
ill ixiwnbrokiug till the reign of Queen 
Elimbeth. 

Lombard Fewer. Laziness. Pawn- 
brokers are called Lombard brokers, bc- 
caupc they retain the three golden lialls 
of the Lombard money-changers ; and 
lazy folk >^nll iiawn anything rather than 
settle down to steady work. 

Lombard Streot to a China 
Oraago. Long odds. I^ombard Street, 
London, is the centre of great banking 
and mercantile traiisoctioiifi. To st^o 
the Bank of England a^iust a common 
orange is to sj^kc what u of untold veduo 
against a mere trifle. 

*• ‘ Tt i« Loniliard Sti\*ct tn.a China nraiiKP.'auotU 
L’nele Jack.’*—llu/»**<>r Lytton ; The CaxtinuiA 

Lomhardle. The debaac<l Roman 
style of architecture ailopted in Lom« 
hardy after the fall of Rome. 

London, sars Francis Crossley, is 
Luan^dnn (Celtia), City of the Moon, and 
tradition savs there was once a temple 
of Diana (die Moon) where St. Paul’s 
now stands. G reeuwich he derives from 
Grian-wieh (City of the Sun), also O^tic. 
It would fill a page to give a list of'^ 
guesses made at the derivation of the 
word London. The one given above > 
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Ztojig Tail 


about the beet for fable aud mythology. 

Auottsta, Babylon, and Lub's 
Tow.) . 

London Bridge Imttt on Wool- 

pnokn. In the reign of Henry II. the 
new stone bridge over the Thames was 
paid for by a tax on wool. 

V There was a bridge over the Thames 
intiie tenth century. There was a new 
one of wood in 1014. The stone bridge 
(1170«1209) was by Peter of Colechurch. 
New London Bridge, constructed of 
granite, was begun in 1824, and finished 
m seven years. It was designed by 'Sir 
John Bennie, and cost .£1,458^000. In 
1894 was opened a new bridge, called the 
Tower Bridge, to admit of easier ti*ai&c. 

London Stone. The central millia- 
rium (tNi/e/tioftr) of Boman London, simi- 
lar to that m the Forum of liome. The 
British high roads nuliatcd from this 
stone, and it was from this mint they 
were measured. Near Loudon Stone 
lived Fits Alwyne, who was the first 
mayor of London. 

0 liondou Stone was removed for 
security into the wall of St. Swi thin’s 
church, facing Cannon Street station, 
and secured from damage by an iron 
railing. 

There are two inscriptions, one in 
Latin aud one in English. The latter 
runs thus : — 

“ London stono. Ctuninoniy Iwlieved to l>e a 
Rotnan work, Innf? p]AC<*4l nlimic xxx\ f«‘ct licnce 
towards tlto 8fintli<M^«t,and afu^rwant? into 
the wall of this rhiirrh. w’at. for more carrft I |>r«>- 
tection and traii^iiiissioit tn futiirti oju’oh, trf t rer 
•ecurpd hv the chnn'lnvardoiis lii iheyisir of OV^R 
LORD MDCUCLXIX.*' 

Long Chalk (A) or Long Chalks. 

I/e heat me hy a Utnq chalk or by U»y 
chalke. By a good deal: by many 
marks. The alluRion is to the game of 
dominoes, where the notation is made by 
cUk on a table. 

Long Bozen (vl) is 1 3.% A long hun- 
dred is 120. 

Long-headed. Clever, shaip-wltted. 
Those whn believe in the sliupe and 
bumps of the head think thata longhead 
indicates shrewdness. 

Long Home. He has gotie to hie hng 
home. Ho is dead. The long home ” 
means the grave. The*French eouiva- 
lent is ** Alter dans tow maiuon oa Von 
iemeurera toujoureJ'^ 

Long Lane. {See Lane.) 

Long Keg of Weetmliieter. A 

not# virago u tim rrign of Heniy YIIL 


Her name has been given to several 
articles of unusual rise. Thus, the largo 
blue-black marble in the south cloister 
of Westminster Abbey, over the grave of 
Gerraeitie de iffm, is called Long Meg 
of Westminster.” Fuller says the term 
is applied to things ” of hop-pole height, 
wanting breadth proportionable tliere- 
unto,” and refers to a great gun in the 
Tower so called, taken to Westminster 
in troublous times. 

Tlie large gun in Edinburgh Castle is 
called Mans Meg, and the bomb forged 
for the siege of" Oudenarde, now in the 
city of Ghent, is called Mad Meg. 

In the Edintnoyh Antiquarian Maga^ 
rinr, September, 1769, we read of “ Peter 
Braiiaii, aged 104, who W'os six feet six 
inches high, and was commonly culled 
Long Meg of ire»tmittiite7\ Mro.) 

Long Meg and ha* daughters. In tlio 
neighbourliooii of Penrith, Cumberland, 
is a circle of 67 (Camden says 77) stones, 
some of them ten feet high, ranged in a 
circle. Some seventeen paces on, on the 
south side, is a single stone, fifteen feet 
high, called Long J/iry, tlie shorter ones 
being called Iwr daughters. ((jre4‘k, 
megasy great.) 

“ThiP, anO the RohrU'k In OtfortNluro, 

uro supitosed lo h»\o imocI-piI af ihi* 
ttire t>f si>im* Daumh hke tbo Ktutratolcr i:i 
Denmark, and the MorcHteco in Hwedon."— C'nm- 
f/ca; BriUinnia. 

l^ng Odds. The odds laid on a horse 
W'hich has apitarently no chance of win- 
ning the race. Any similar bet. 

Long Parliament. The parliamrnt 
which assembled Noveiulwr Srd, J6M», 
and was dissolved b? Cromwell on April 
20th, 1653 ; that is, i2J years. 

Long Peter. Peter Aurtfen, tlm 
Flemish painter ; so called on ncconnt of 
his pxtraontinary height. ( 1 607 - 1 673 . ) 

Long Run. In the long run. Even- 
tually. Here “long niii’' is not the 
correlative, of a “short run,” but the 
Latin adverb demum, ultimately; in 
lYench, ** A la lo9iyttvJ* 

Long-Sword (Longue epee), William, 
the first Buko of Normandy. (Died 
943.) 

Long TalL Cut and long tail. One 
and another, all of every description. 
The phrase had its or^in w the practice 
of cutting the tails of certain dogs and 
horses, aud leaving others in their natu- 
ral state, so that cut and long tail horses 
or dogs included all the iqxieies. Master 
Sleuw says ho will maintain Anne 
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Longboat 


Long-tailed 


Pago like a gentiewoman. “Ah!” 
says ho — 


“ That 1 Will, conio cut ftud long tail under the 
dp«n?e atxiuiru y.i!. hs well hs any man *»n 
who lit iiotH e(iuire];'~i!j/tdlw«j7ea7'0; Merry Wvm 
of Winds r. iii. 4. 


Long-tallod. ^ow about the Img^ 
tailidheggar * A reproof given to one 
who la drawing ike longbow too freely. 
The tale is that a t)oy who had been a 
short voyage pretended on his return to 
have forgotten everything belonging to 
his native home, and asked his mother 
what she culled that long- tailed beg- 
gar/’ meaning the cat. 


Long Tom CofBn* A sailor of noble 
daring, in The I*iloty by Cooper. 


Long Words. 

Agathokakological. (Southey : The 
Doctor.) 

Alconiiroziroiioulopilousitounitapignac. 


The giantess. {Croquemitaine, iii. 2.) 

Aniorontbologosphorus. {See HaiB.) 
{^The Three llnirs.) 

Anautacbaturdiisivratakatha. (Sans- 
krit work.) (See Tnibner^s Literary 
Record.) % 

Anti pcnoaiamotanaparbougedamplu- 
cribratioiiosToordioantiuin. One oi the 
books in the library of St. V iotor. {Rabc* 
tais: Puuiagruel, ii. 7.) 

Batracliomyomachw (Ijuttle of the 
frogs and mice). A (Ireck mock heroic. 

(3liminstaridyBaTc}iidGs. ( Vlmtus. ) 

Don uthropomorphisatiou . 

Don Juan Nepomuoeiio do Burionago- 
uatotorcciigiigeazcoeelia. An emuloyebi 
tlio finance department of Madrid (1867), 

Diinitaidlivi'ickhillichattan, in the Isle 
of Mull, Argyloshiro. 

Honorificabilituclinitatibus, called the 
longest word in the (V) English lan- 
guage. It frooueiitly ocem's in old plays. 
(See Bailey' e Dictionary.) The ** quad- 
iiidimeiisionality ” is almost as long. 


“Thou art nor. ho lonq hy the hmd nahonorim*- 
Hhihuidluiiatiljus."*-itl^(»l(e«p<.*ar«.* Loctu Lubonr'n 
Lost, V. 1. 


Inanthropomorph^bility of deity. 

J u n gef r aue uzimmerdurehschnrind- 
suchttoedtungs-gegenvereiu {Qmmn), 
Kotee and Queries f vol, v. p. 124, 
^t scrios.) 

dian chief, who die^ in ^j^lsconsin in 
1866. 


okranioleip- 

doparaomelit- 


drimupotrimmatosili __ .. 

okatakechimmenokichlepikosauphophat- 
toperisteralektruonoptef^phalokimop- 
. iteragon. It 
I extant (179 


English and IdQOreek letters and con- 
..rz? .-.n_v,„v ^4rietophane8 : 



, ^ ^ „ nename 

of a Welsh village m Angletea. In the 
postal directory the first twenty letters 
only are given as a sufficient address for 
practical purposes, but the full name 
contains o9 letters. The meaning is, 
‘‘ The church of St. Mary in a hollow 
of ivhite hazel, near to tlie rapid whirl- 
pool, and to St. TisiUo church, near to 
a red cave.” * 


“ WbHi, Mr. Manhouuil, was ir> not eno^h thus 
to Lave inorcrocofftohexaalcirsroategriffeligoacop- 
npondnllatefl ua all in our upper memhera with 
your Imtcbed niliteiia, hut you must also apply 
aurb inorderegrippiacahlrofrelucbamtjurclurecii- 
iiuelurintiiupanimenta on ourahin-honea with the 
hard tniM and extremities of your cobbled aboea.’* 
-rRabclaio, iUt^ptrated by Oustave Dore, p. 488. 



Nitropheuylenediamine. A dye of an 
intense red colour. 


“Oiuitroauilino.cbloroxynaplithalic add, which 
may hc^ used for colouring wo<d in intense rffl ; 
and iiiirophonjIeuediHmiao of rhromattc brii> 
Civokes: The Times, Octoier 

5lh, im. 


Poly phrasticoni inomimegalondulaton. 

“ Why nut 'Aind up the famous minlatorial de- 
cliU'sitiuo with ^Kun\ Onipax' or the mystic 
or that difficult cxprewiion * Polypbrastl- 
omiiuuiniinfgak'udulnlou ? ' ’*—Tho Star. 


M. N. Kostocostojambedanesse, author 
of After Beef Muetm'd, {Rabelais: 
Pantagruel, ii. 7.) 

Sanka s h t acn a t ur ihivTatodvapona. 
(Sanskrit work.) (-S^^ffTriibner’s Literary 
Record.) Forster gives one of 152 syl- 
lables 

Tctramethyldiamidobenxhydrols. 

“The general depth of nuKlerii reseoirhcs in 
atnicrurHl rhenuHtry luuHt oxplainod.even to 
f tioso w'bo aro not interostea in the inyMtery of 
tryplif'iiylinethana. the ti'tniiiiP.thyldiuinidol)eua« 
liydndH, and ot her aimilarly lernflc terms u«h 1 l)y 
Century (Aug., 1 «I 8 , p, 24 S). 

“Mias Duniey l)»H farn{alu*<l the longest com- 
pound in iho ttngltuh longae : * the andilen-aMbc- 
moment- though - from -linKering-tnnesA-nfteh- 
previouHly-cxpocted death of Mr. Bumey'aerife.** 
—De Vere. • 

Z u r ch ersaizverbraucbsbuohbaltnngs- 
verordnung. (Ausland.) 

** ConturlolNintur ConstAntinoimlitanl, 
Innumenibllihua anlllcitudlmbus.** 

** CnnetantinopoJitan malodniiniatmion 
Superinduces acuatlonaliaaiion." 

Longboat. Formerly the largest boat 
belonging to a ship, built so os to carry 
a great weight. A long-boat is often 
from 30 to 40 feet long, having a beam, 
from “29 to *25 of its length. It has a 
heavy flat floor, and is carvel built* 
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lipokers-on 


lionglMW. To dratv ike longbow. 
To exoggeraie. The force of an anow 
in the lou^how ilependu oa the 
of ike ann that draws it, so the force of 
a statement depends on the force of the 
speaker’s imagination. The longbow 
was the faromite weapon of the English 
from the reign of Edward II. till it was 
superseded by lire-arms. The “ long- 
bow” was the hand-bow, as diatiu- 
guished from the crossbow or bow 
ntted on a stock, 

Longoliamii^. On Wednesday, 
ThurAlay, and Friday of Passion Week, 
the Parisians go in procession to Long- 
champs, near the Bois de Boulogne, 
This procession is made by private car- 
riages and hired cabs, and is formed by 
all the smartly-dressed men and women 
who wish to display the spring fashions. 
The origin of the custom is this : There 
was once a famous nunnery at Long- 
champs, noted for its singing. In Passion 
Week all who could went to hear these 
religious women sing the Tenebres ; the 
custom grew into a fashion, and though 
the house no longer exists, the pi*oces- 
sion is as fashionable as ever. 

lrf>&gorowii« A deep fellow, long- 
headed. 

That caps Longerown^ and he capped 
the de*ul. That is a greater falsehood 
than the father of lies ” would tell. 

LongeTlty. The oldest man of 
niotleru limes was Thonuis Cam, if we 
may rely on tne yjarish register of St. 
Leonaid^s, Shoreditch, w'here it is rc- 
cortled that he died in the reign of 
Queen Elizalnsth, aged 207. He was 
bom in 1381, in the reign of Richard II., 
lived in the reigns of ten sovereigns, and 
died in 1588. Old Jenkins was only 160 
when he died, and remembered going 
(when he was a boy of twelve) w^th a 
load cl arrows, to l>e used in the battle 
of Flodden Field. Parr ^ied at the age 
of 152. William Wakley (according to 
the renter of St. Andrew’s diurch, 
Shifnal, Salop) waa at least 121 when he 
died. H9 was baptised at Ideal 1590, 
and buried at Adbaston, November 28, 
1714, and he lived in the reigns of eight 
sovereigns. Maty Yates, of Lizard 
Common, Shifnal, marri^ her third 
husband at the ago o:^ 92, and died in 
1776, at the age of 127. 

Longias. The Boman soldier who 
smote OUT Lord with his roear. In the 
romance of King Arthur, tnis qpeor was 
bn^ught by Joseph of Arimathea to Lis- 
tonise, when he visited King Pellam, 


‘♦who was nigh of Joseph’s kin.” Sir 
Bulim the Savage, being in want of a 

weapon, Kized tDirspear, uitb which he 

wounded King Pellam. “Three whole 
countries were destoyed” by that one 
stroke, aaid Sir Balim saw “ the people 
thereof lying dead on all sides.” {IfiM- 
tort/ uf Irmce Arthur^ vol i. chap. 41.) 
Generally called LoNCiXNtrs. 

Longo XntervaUo. Proximns sed 
longo intervaUo, Next (it is true), but at 
what a vast distance I Generally quoted 
** Longo inte^'valloP 

Looby. A simpleton. (Welsh, Uoby 
a dolt.) 

“ TIi£» lirift ths i*lo(Ming 

The nice Sir Oourtly, niid tho hoahy. ' 

yOtotfiriMi; Cir»»7). 

Look Alive. Be inoi'c active and 
energetic; look sharp. 

Look Black (7h) and Mwk Looks, 

BLACK . . . .) 

Look Blue {To). To show signs of 
disappointment, disgust, or displeasure. 

*'.Si|«irc llivmii h»r»kiwl Hither fdur at ha\ imw Im 
l«iv fr>r liio (‘Viieusus frem (^vft ril.” 

Tom at tKrjorU, 

Look Daggers {To). To look very 
angry, as if to annihilate you. Clvtiis 
Rays "to Aliwander, “You cannot look 
me dead.” 

“ You may IiMfk du^tfora, Imt nso lOiiu' " 

Lookas Big as BuU Beef ( To). To 
look stout and heart}', as if ft'il on laill 
Iw'cf. Bull lieof ivas fonnerly rccom- 
nifudcd for making moii strong and 
imiscular. 

Look beforo You Loup. Consider 
well before you not, “ MHtus cst cat etc 
8vmi>ei\ qwith patlri semelP 

“AnU look bcf«»re 3 'Ou ere von Imp. 

For, ns yoD 8ou\ yoii'ro Iik« to rfap." 
L*(lleri uudtbiHf.cnnU) ii. \m t h. &V,', 

Look for a NeeOle tn a Bottle of 

Hay (7o). {>See BonxK.) 

Look not a Gilt Horse In the 
Mouth. ** Noli dfrUles cqui insincere 
donnti.*' Bo not (Oxamiiiu a gift Um 
critically. 

Look One Way and Bow Another 

( To) . ‘ * Olcra sped ant, lardvm tolhtu t. ’ ’ 
To aim anparently at one thing, but 
really to do seeking something quite 
different 

Look throndh Blue Glasses or 
f^lonred Speotaeles. To n*gard ac- 
tions in a wrong light : to view things 
distorted by pte^diee, 

LookenMflu The man on the dgke 
alwayo hnrU well. The man standing 
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on the mound, and looking at those who 
are planng at hurling, m $«0 tb« faults 
and criticise them. U mpires are lookers- 
on. 

Looking Baok. TJulucky. This arose 
from Lot’s wife, who looked back towaixls 
So<lom and waa tamed to a pillar of salt 
(Genesis xix. 26). 

Looklng-glaMU It iff mliichy to break 
ft hoking-glftH, The nature of the ill- 
luck varies ; thus, if a maiden, she will 
never marry; if a married woman, it 
betokens a death, etc. This superstition 
arose from the use made of mirrors in 
former times by magicians. If in their 
operiWtions the mirror used was broken, 
the magician waa obliged to give over 
his operation, and the unlucky inquirer 
could receive no answer. 

Looking-afasR of Lao reflected the mind 
as well as the outward form. {Citizen cf 
the. irorldy xlv.) 

Loom means a utensil. ( Anglo -Sioxon, 
bium). Thus “heir-loom*’ means a 
pei’sonal chattel or household implement 
wliich goes by special custom to the Imir. 
Tlie word was m familiar uiw3 in Prior’s 
time (lGt)l-l721),forhesiiy8 “a thousand 
maidens ply the purple loom.” 

Loony or Lnny. A simpleton: a 
natuial. Corruption of lunatic. 

Loophole. A vfoy of escape, an 
eva*iiou ; a corruption of “louvre holes.” 
(.Vcc Louvrk.) 

Loose. Ifavitiij H lihlootte. Not quite 
of sound mind. The head being the 
roof of the temple called the body. 

Out un the loo^e. Oiit on the spree; 
out of moral boumls. 

Loose-ooat Field. The battle of 
Stamford in 1470. So called because the 
men under Lord AVella, being attacked 
by the Yorkists, threw off their coats 
tliat they might flee the faster. 

“ Cast off their country’s emts to bahte their 
aw-ay ; 

Wlilch • LooHC-cnnt Fghl’ is e’ciTtti 
this day.” DratfUm: rolyi>lblo»,\%\\. 

Loose Fish {j1). A dissipatetl man. 
We also si)eak of a “queer fish,” and 
the word “ fishy ” means of verj' doubt- 
ful chiuacter. A loose ftsli is ouo that 
bus made its way out of the net; and 
applied to man it •moans one who lias 
thrown off moral restraint. 

Loose-girt Boy (7%c}. , Julius Cassar 
was so nicknamed. 

Loose -strilh. Botanically called 
Lysimachia^ a Greek compound mean- 
ing the same thing. The author of 


Flora Dvmeitica tells us that the Romans 

put tnese flowers under the pites of 

oxen to keep them from quarrelling with 
each other ; for (says he) the plant keeps 
off files and gnats and thus relieves herse.s 
and oxen from a great source of irrita- 
tiou. Bimilarly in Collins’ Faithful 
Shtphcf'desti, we read— 

“ Yellow Lysimaebus, to i^i vo sweet rest, 

To the fltlnt sheidierff. killini;, where it roraos, 

All busy gnats, nnd cverjr tly that luiins.” 

(Pliny refers the name to one of Alex- 
ander’s generals, saifi to have discovered 
its vii-tues.) * 

Lorhnil'grud. Tlie capital of Brob- 
din^ag. The word is humorously 
said to mean “Pride of the Universe.^’ 
{tSwift: Gidliirr'i Ihtvels.) 

Lord. A nobleman. 

The word loirl is a contraction of hfaf- 
ord (Saxon for “loaf-author ” or “bread- 
earner”). Retainers -were called M//- 
or “bread-eaters.” Verstegan 
suggests A “bread-givers.” (S>^ 
Lady.) 

We have in Anglo-Saxon hlttf^ond, 
hhtfurd - gift (lordship), kfafcni - 
(loidless), hlafordom (domintou)^ and 
many more similar compounds. 

y Lord^ a hiuichback (Greek, hrd^^ 
crooked), (tenernlly “ My loid.” 

Lord. DvHnhasalurd, (iSVr 

Lord Burleigh. A h significan t ats Ih e 
fthake nf htrd BarlriglC^ head. In The 
CritiVj by Sh<'ridau, is intioduced a 
tragedy called the Spamtth Aroiada. 
Lord Burleigh is stipi) 0 .'.ed to be too 
full of State affairs to utter a wonl : he 
shakes his head, and Fuff explains wlmt 
the shake means. 

ILord Fanny. A nickname given to 
Lord Hervoy for his effeminate and 
foppish manners. He painted his face, 
and was as sptty in his ways as a 
boarding -scheffl muss. (In the reign of 
George II.) 

Lord Foppington. A coxcomb Vlio 
considers di-ess and fasliitm the end and 
aim of nobilifj". ( Vauhugh : The i?r- 
lapsr.) 

Lord, Lady. Jr/utt our Lordfal/s in 
our Lady's lap. That is, w’heu Good 
Friday falls on tlio same date as Lady 
Bay. (March 25th.) 

Lord LotoL The liridegroom who 
lost his bride on the wedding-day. She 
was playing at hide-and-seek, and se- 
lected an old oak chest for her hiding- 
’place. The diest closed wdth a spring 
lock, and many years after her skeletoti 
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told the flad story of The Mistletoe BoufjiK 
Samuel Bogers introduces this story qu 
his lUtty ^ort i, 18). He says the 
bride was Ginevra, only child of Orsini, 

an indulgent father. * ’ The bridegroom 
was Francesco Doria, **h6r playmate 
from her birth, and her iirst love.” 
The chest in which she was buried 
alive in her bridal dress was an 
heirloom, “ richly carved by Antony of 
Trent, with Scripture stories from the 
life of Christ,” It come from Venice, 
and had ^*he]d the ducal robes of some 
old ancestor.” Francesco, weary of his 
life, flew to Venice and “ flung his life 
away in battle with the Turk.” Oirim 
went mad, and spent the live-ions day 
” wandering as in quest of sometning, 
something ne coula not flud.” Fifty 
years afterwards the chest was removed 
by strangers and the skeleton discovered. 

Lord BImyor*s Day, November 9th. 
So called b^nse the Lord Mayor of 
London enters into office on that day, 
and inaugnrates his official dignity with 
k street procession, followed by a grand 
banquet at the Mansion House. 

Loid Peter. The Pope is so called 
in The History of John Bull, by Dr. 
Arbuthnot. 

Lord Strntt. Charles II. of Sriaiu 
is so called in The History of John UhU, 
by Arbuthnot. 

Lord Tbeifiae and tlie Kiir Annet 
or BUinor, had a lover’s quarrel, when 
Lord Thomas resolved to forsake Aiinct 
for a nut-brown maid who had houses 
and lands. On the weddiug-day Anuet, 
in bridal bravery, went to the church, 
when Lord Thomas repented of his folly, 
and gave Annet a rose. Whereupon the 
nut-brown maid killed her with a ** long 
bodkin from out her gay head-gear,” 
Lord Thomas, seeing Dmet fall dead, 
plunged his dagger into we heart of the 
murderess, and then stabbed himself. 
Ovvr the graves of Lord Thomas and 
fair Anntt grew a ” bonny biiar, and by 
this ye may ken right well that they 
were lovers dear.” In some ballads the 
fair Annet is called the fair Elinor. 
{Perey : Retiques, etc., series iii* bk. 3.) 

Lord of Croatlonf Man. 

" Replenish the earth, snd subdue ft ; and have 
domimon over the Ash of the S4»,and over the 
fowl of tlieair, and over every iivlnu thins 
moveth upon the earth. . , . Benold,! nave gh*#! 
you c\ery herb hearing seed .... and every 
wee . . . 1. aii,89. 

Lord of mmlo, called in Bootland 
Abbot of Unreason^ prohibited in Iflfld. 
Stow says, ” At the feast of Ohrietmas, 


in the king’s court, thero was always 
appointed, on All-Hallow’s eve, a master 
of mirth and fun,” who remained in 
office iill the Feast of Ihiriiication. A 
similar “lord” was appointed by the 
lord mayor of London, tlie sheriffs, and 
the chief nobility. Stubbs tells us that 
these mock dignitaries hod from twenty 
to sixty officers under them, and were 
furnished with hobby-horses, diiigoiis, 
and musicians. They i^t wont to church 
with such a confused noise tliat no one 
could hear his own voice. 

Lord of the Zales. Donald of Isloy, 
who in 1346 reduced the Hebrides under 
his sway. The title hod been borne liy 
otliei's for centuries before, and was also 
l>orne by his successors. One Sir 
Walter Scott’s metrical romances is so 
called. This title is now borne by the 
Prince of Wales. 

Loroda'iio (James). A Venetian pa- 
trician, and one of the “ Council of 
Ten.” (Byron : The Two Fomin.) 

Loro&co (in Edward Yottug’s 
Kights Thoughts). An fithcint, wlumo 
remorse ends in desjuiir. 

Lorenzo. The suitor of the fnir .JcsKii s, 
daughter of Shylock the Jew. 
speare : Merchant of Ten ice.) 

Loretto. The house of Lon ttu, The 
Banta Casa, the reputed hou.'^o of the 
Virgin Maiy at Nazareth. Tt was 
“ Duraculoubly ” translated b) Fininc in 
Dalmatia in 1291, thence to Hcoana'Ii in 
1294, and finally to Maceru'ta in ituly, 
to a plot of laud belonging to the I^atty 
Loretto. 

“Onr Iioiim; may lia\o traveltod tlimnvli itir- »ir, 
lik“ the house of Loix'tto, f»»r aiiKlii 1 - 

Oi'tiljimiih : The Oond-natured Iftin, i \ . 1. 

7 Tliere are other Lorettos: for in- 
stance, the Loretto of Atisiria, Mariazcl 
(Mary in (he Cell), in Stjria. So called 
from the miracle-working image of the 
Virgin. The image, made of elnmy. is 
old and vei-y ug*y. Two pilgiimagcs 
every year are made to it. 

The Loretto of Bavaria (AlWtting) 
near the river Inn, where there is a 
shrine of the Black Virgin. 

The Loretto of Switzerland. Eiusied- 
eln, a villago contaming a shrine of the 
“Black L^y of 

church is of black marble and the image 
of ebony. 

LorredUMT (Ha^)* The hero of a 
novel so called,^ Charles Lover. 

IbOM* “ not I who lose the Athe^ 
fUans, but the Athenians who lose me,'' 
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aaid Anaxag'oras, when he was driven 
out of Athens. 

Loso Casts (To), (See Caste.) 

Loss Heart (7b) . To be discouraged 
or despondent Heart =3 courage. 

Lose not a Tide. Waste no time ; 
Bot off at once on the busineat. 

Lose the Day (To), To lose the 
battle; to be defeated. To win (ot gain) 
the dag is to be victorious; to wiu the 
battle,' tlie prize, or any competition. 

Lose the Horse or win the Saddle. 

Kverythiug or nothing. VteHar, aut 
A man made the bet of a 
horse that another could not sav the 
Lonrs leaver without a wanueriug 
thought. The bet was accepted, but 
before half-way through the person who 
accepted the bet looked up andsaid, Bv- 
tho-bye,do you mean the saddle also ? ” 

Losing a Ship for a Ha’porth o' 
Tar. Suffering a great loaa out of 
stinginess. By mean savings, or from 
want of some necessary outlay, to lose the 
entire article. Fur example, to saVe the 
expense of a nail and lose the horso-shoo 
a.s the first result, then to lame the horse, 
uud finally perhat>8 kill it. 

Lom. To be at a /cm. To be unable 
to decide. To be puzzled or embarrassed. 
As: “I am at a loss for the proper 
word.” **Je J/t*g or ** Je stus 

fnrn nnbarvassee dc direy 

Lost island. Gephnlo'nia, so called 
becduse it was only by chance that oven 
those who had visited it could find it 
again. It is sometimes called **The 
ifiddou Island.” 

Lothair. A novel by Benjamin Dis- 
raeli (Lord Bcaconsfield). ‘Ine charac- 
ters are supposed to represent the 
fjdlowing persons : — 

The O^ord Professor, Gold win Smith. 

(jrandisou, Cardinal Maiming and 
Wiseman. 

Lof hair, Marquis of Bute. 

Cateshy. Mouseigueur Copel. 

The Duke and Duchess, the Duke and 
Duchess of Aborcom. 

The Bishop, Bishop Wilberforce. 

Corisonde, one of the Ladies Hamilton. 

Lotha'rio. A Lothario, A gay 
libertine, a seducer of female modesty, a 
debauchee. The character is from The 
Fair Tenite^t, by Rowe, and Rowe's 
tragedy iBfromMaesinger'BFaffi/De« 4 ?ry. 

Lotlilan (Scotland). So named from 
Llow, the second son of Arthur, also 


callod Loihus. He was the father of 
Modred, leader of the rebellious army 
that fought at Camlan, a.t>. 537. 

Arthur's eldest sou wu Uricn.and his youngest 
was Aiuwii. 

Lotus. The Egyptians pictured God 
sitting on a lote-tree, above the watery 
mud. JamblicbuB says the leaves and 
fruit of the lote-tree beii^ rrmwd repre- 
sent "the motion of intellect;” its 
towering up through mud symlK)Use9 tliA 
eminency of divni^ntellect over matter; 
and the Deity sitting on the ^ote-tree 
implies His intellectual soveieifpty. 
(Myati r, Egypt. ^ sea 7, cap. ii, p. 151.) 

Zoti/it. Mahomet says that a lote-^rm 
stands in the seventh heaven, on the 
right hand of the throne of Grxl. 

Drtf'op^ of (EvhaHia was one day 
carrring her infant sou, when she 
plucked a lotus flower for his amuse- 
ment, and was instantancpiisly trans- 
formed into a lotus. 

Lotis^ daughter of Xeptune, fleeing 
from Pria’pus, was metamorphosed into 
a lotus. 

Lotiukeaters or Loto^'agL in%o- 

meric legend, are a people who ate of 
the lot us- tree, the effect of which was to 
make them forget their friends and 
hornet, and to lose all desire of return- 
ing to their native land, their only widi 
being to live in idleness in Lotus-Land. 
(OdusHtgy xi.) 

A Lotas’-cater, Oqp living in ease and 
luxury. Loi-d Teuuyson has a poem 
calltnf The Lotm Eatere. 

V Tlio drink is made from the Zizg^ 
)>hue Lofm, vrhich grows in Jerkih, an 
island near Tunis. 

Lend Pattenuk Flashy, showy ones. 
The analogy between sound and colour 
is very strikiug. 

Loud as Tom of Llnoola. The 

great churdf bell. 

Lonls (St.) is usually represented as 
holding tlie Saviour’s croTO of *thoni8 
and the cross: sometimes, nowever, he 
is represented with a pil^m's staff, and 
BometimeB with the standard of the cross, 
the allusion in all coses being to hib 
crusades. 

• 

Louis Dlz^linit vras nicknamed Ike 
Huih'esy liecause he was a great gour- 
mand, and e.speoial1y fond of oysters. 

Louisiana, XT.S. America. So named 
in compliment to Louis XIV. of Franck 
Originally applied to the French posses* 
8 IOU 8 in the Mississippi Valley. 
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lionpb ** Lf loup sait bien ee qm male 
UU perm^* [male « m^ohant]. “ Un 
fripan reeomait un fripon nn premia*** 
coup (Pigii,** We judge others by our- 
selves. ** Chmtn mmtfr tout d son 
We measure others in our own 
bushel. The wolf believes that every 
beast entertains the same wolfish 
thoughts and desires as it does itself. 
Plautus expresses the same idea thus: 
^*JnsaftUv me aimt uUt*o cum ipsi in- 
mniunt;** and Cicero says, ** Mahm 
comeientia suspiciosum fnnC' 

Lowfkw [/Vuvjr]. A corruption of 
Luparay as it is called in old title- 
de^. 

Dagobort is said to have built here a 
hunting-seat, the nucleus of the present 
magnificent pile of buildings. 

“ He’ll make your Paris Louvre aliake for it.*’ 
ShatteBptsan: Hmry V., li. I. 

Zounre. The tower or turret of a 
budding like a belfry, originally designed 
for a sort of chimney to let out the 
smoke. (French, Voura t, the opening.) | 

Louvre boards in (hurches. Before 
chynneys were used, holes were left in 
the roof, called loovers or Uuva' holes. 
From the French Vouvert (the oi>eu 
boards). 

IfOUTre af St. Feternlnirg {The), 
The Hermitage, an imperial museum. 

liore {God ^). (Anglo-Saxon luf,) 

Cam'deo, in Hindu mythology. 

Gatnaddm^ in ]l{eraian mytliology. 

Cupid, in Bomah mythology. 

Ijvqs, in Greek mythology. 

Freya, in Celtic mythology. 

Kama or Cumn^ in’ Indian mythology. 
{See Bowyeb, etc., etc.) 

If The family of love. Certain fiiiiatics 
in the sixteenth century, holding tenets 
not unlike those of the Anabaptists. 

Tha*e is no tore lost. Because the 
persons referred to have no love for each 
other. What does not exi^t cannot be 
lost 

Lof^lock. A small curl ffummed to 
the temple^ sometimes called a bem or 
how catcher. When men indtdge in a 
curl in front of their rars, the love-lock 
is called a beU-rope ~ i.v. a rope to pull 
the belles after them. At the latter end 
of the sixteenth ceutur;^ the love-h)ck 
was a long lock of hair hanging in front 
of the shoulders, curled and oecorated 
with bows and ribbons. 

liove-vowdnvs or Poilotti were 
«^drugs to excite lust. Once thicse love- 
chhms were generally believed in : thus, 
Brabontio aocuses Othello of haviug 


bewitched Besdemona with drugs to 
waken motion;’* and Lady Grey was 
accused of having bewitched Edward 
IV. **by strange potions and amorous 
charms.^’ {Faman, p. 496.) 

Lmre and Lordship. Love and lord* 
ship never like fethwskip. French, 

Amour et semwune no veuUnt point de 
eampaigne ; ** German, **Ziebe und herr* 
schaft ieiden krim qeseuschafi ; ” Italian, 
**Amor e siqnoria non togliono compag^ 
nia. (Neither lovers nor princo^ can 
brook a rival.) 

Love In a Cottage. A marriage for 
love without sufficient means te main- 
tain one’s social status. However, 
“ When poverty comes in at the door, 
love flies out of the window.” 

Lovo-in-ldlenesa Oncoftho 
numerous names of the pansy or hearts- 
ease. Originally white, but changed to 
a purple colour by tho fall of Cupid’s 
bolt upon it. 

** Y«*t innrkofl I where thelHilt of CiipUl fell. 

It fi*U uiuiji H Hti le WOrtlerii flower, 

£k‘forc, liUlk-wblte, now purpio with love's 

wound ; 

The uiHitlens call it Love*in>idlonee«." 

Shake^pean : Uiamnmer Nighf* Dream, il. 5, 

Leva me. Love my Bog. Si. Ber- 
nard quotes this proverb in Latin, 
me amat, amat et cancm mcam ; ’* French, 
aime Bertrand^ aime son chim ; ” 
Spanish, “ Qnien biin qmevs a bvlivom^ 
him qitiire a su can."*' (If you love anyone, 
you will like all that belongs U> him.) 

Love's Girdle. {See Cjestus.) 

Love’s Labour’s Lost (ShakespetnY). 
Ferdinand, King of Navftrre, with the 
three lordrj, Biron', Lougaville, and 
Dumaiu, make a vow to s^ieml three 
ycois in study, during which time they 
hind tbexuselres to look upon no woman. 
Scarce is the vow made when the I'rin- 
ocssof Franco, with Rosaline, Maria, and 
Catherine are announced, bringing a 
petition from tlie King of France. The 
four gcmtlemcn fall in love with t)io four 
ladies, and send tliem versos ; they also 
visit them masked as Muscovites. ’ The 
ladies treat the whole matter as a jest, 
and when tho gentlemen declare their 
iiiicutions to be lionourablo tmpfjse upon 
tliem a delav of twelve months, to be 
s^ioiit in works of charity. If at the ex- 
piration of tliat time they still w'ish to 
marry, the ladies prmn&e to lend a 
favourable ear to titeir respective suits. 

Lovol* thg Bog. (6^Eit,CAT, etc.) 

Lovolaoe. Th^^ priacipal male char- 
acter of Rich'irrl soil's uovel Chrism 
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lltrhw\ Hs i< a soUih voluptunary, a 
mail of fashion, whosd sob ambition i« 
to ciwuari) female inolesty and virtue. 
Crahhe cilh him “rich, proud, and 
crafty; hanlsoiie, brave, and gay/* 

Lover's Xica]!. The promontory from 
which Sappho threw heriMslf into the 
sea; now called Santa Maura. (See 
Leuoadu.) 

Loving or Gnoe Cun. A large cup 
passed round fix>m guest to guest at 
state banquets and city feasts. Miss 
Strickland says that Margaret Atholiug, 
wife of Malcolm Kanmore, in order to 
induce tlio Scotch to remain for grace, 
devised the grace cup, which was filled 
with the choicest wmo, and of which 
each guest was allowed to drink ml 
HhiUtm after grace had been said. (His- 
tone SketcJiea,) 

Loving Cup. On the introduction of 
Cliristianity, the custom of wassailing 
was not abolished, but it assumed a 
religious aspect. The monks called the 
waKsail bowl the poeUdnm earita'tia 
(loving cup), a term still retained in 
tiic London comiiauios. but ' in tho 
universities the term Grace Cap is 
more general. Immediately after 
grace the silver cup, filled with sack 
(spierd wine) is passed round, llio 
master and wardens drink welcome to 
their guests; tho cup is then j Missed 
round to all the guests. (See Ghack 

("ITP.) 

V A loving or grace cup should always 
have two handle, and some have as 
many as four. 

Loruiff Cnp. This ceremony, of drink- 
ing from one imp and iiassing it round, 
was observe<i in the Jewish paschal sup- 
per, and our Lord refers to the custom 
III the words, “Brink ye all of it.** 

" IIo [Mio iiiASt^r »if ihe Unusel Isid hold of tho 
with hnth bandih lifted it np, and said - 
' Ith^KSi'd l*c TIioUjO jArt*d «iir (^od,tlinu kinjr of 
tho wi»rM, wljfi hii»t friven ns the fruit of rhe 
\ liip;' and the whole assCmhb' Said ‘Athen.’ Then 
<lrinkin.(t first himself from thoeup, he 
r«uind to the the Pj/yrim, chap. 


Low-belL Night-fowling, in which 
birds are first roused f^om their slum- 
b» r by the tinkliug of a bell, and then 
d.iz/lotl by a light so os to be easily 
caught, (/.oir, Scotch. afiamc, as 
a “ lowe of fyre and belL) 

“Tho sound of tlft iow-l.ell iiMkes tbo birds lie 
80 (hat they dare not stir whilst y<m ar« 
l.iichlmT tho net. for rhq sound thernof Is dread- 
ful K ihmn ; iHit the stnbtnf tho lire, much im»rc 
tornhle makes thtju Ay tip. So that theyboeoiue 
luatantly encansleid (n aieitpt.''-OeM. neereiUion. 

Low ClkiirolL The Tittm defines a 
Low Churchman as one “ who loves a 


Jew and hates the Pope.*’ We now call 
a Calrinifitic episcopalian one of the £ow 
Church because he holds “ church ritu- 
als ” and the dogma of “ apostolic suc- 
cession *' in lower esteem than personal 
grace and faith in the “blood of tho 
atonement.*’ 

Low Comedliui (2^e)^ in theatrical 
parlance, is the farceur, but must not 
poach on the preserves of the “light 
comedian.” Paul Pry is a port for a 
“ low comedian, *’ Box and Cox ore jiarta 
for a “ light comedian, ” ^ 

Low Mass is a mass without singing. 
It is called low quia submma voce 
eel^'brdinr.^* “ Missa alta ” is yierformed 
musically, and alia xoee^ in a loud voice. 

Low Sunday, llie Sunday next 
after EnSier ; so called because it is at 
the bottom of the Easter which it closes. 

Low to Hi|^ From low St, James's 
up to hiqh St, PauVs (Pope : Satires), 
In the Bangoriaii controversy, Bii^op 
Hoadly, a gimt favourite at St. James’s, 
was Low Church, but Dr. Hare, Bean 
of St. Paur?, was High Church. * 

Lower City (77/r). Acre, north of 
Zion, was so called. 

liower Empire. The Boman or 
Western, from removal of the seat of 
empire to Coustautiuoplc to the extinc- 
tion of that, empire by the Turks in M53. 

Lower your Sail« In French, ‘ * Cater 
la rolled' means to salute ; to confess 
yourself .submissivo or conqucml ; to 
iiumble oneself. 

Lowlandere of Attica were the 
gentry, so called because they lived on 
9ie plains. (Pvihvis,) 

Lowndo'an Professor (Cambridge 
University). A professor of osironomy 
(and geometry) : tho chair founded by 
Thomas Lwwudes, Esq., in 1749. 

Loy. A long, narrow spado used in 
cultivating stony lands. • 

LosraL Only one regiment of all the 
British army is so called, and that is tho 
“ Loyal North Lancashire,*’ hi two tial- 
talioiiB, No. 47 ami No. 81. It was so 
called in 1793, and probably had some 
allusion to th% French revolutionists. 

Loye ^ Louis was written in 

French till the time of Louis Xlll. 

LuAth (2 syl.). Cuthallin's dog in 
Ossian’s Piugal; also tho name of the 
'poor man's dog representing the pea- 
santry in The Ttca Ihgsy by K<^rt 
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Bums. The |rentleman*s dog is called 
Ccesar. Also llugal's dog. ' {iSeeDoa,) 

Lubber (A). A dolt. Seamen call 
an awkward sailor a land-lubber. A 
variant of ** looby” (Welsih, Hob, with 
a diminutive. ” somewhat of a dunce 
or dolt.”) 

Lubber’s Bole. A lazy cowardly 
way of doing what is ap^inted, or of 
evading duty. A scamou^s expression. 
Sailors call the vacant space notweeu 
the head of a lower-tnast and tiie edgo 
of the *cop, the htblter’^a because 
timid boys get through tills s|moe to the 
topf to avoid the danger and difficulties 
of the ** futtock slirouds.” 

Lnbberklii or Lubiioaii. (Irish, 
Lobaircin or JAp*reehaun,) A fairy re- 
sembling an old man, by profession a 
maker of brogues, who resorts to out- 
of-the-way places, where he is discovered 
by the noise of bis hammer, lie is rich, 
and while anyone keeps his eye hxc<i 
upon him cannot escape, but the moment 
the^eye is withdrawn he vanishes. 

Lubtns. A species of goblins in 
Normandy that take the form of wolves, 
and frequent churcliyards. They are 
very timorous, and take flight at the 
slightest noise. 

•*// a pear do (Afi'aid of 

ghosts). Said of a chicken-hearted 
{lerson. 

Luoaslu Pr^SkMaor. A professor 
of mathematics iu the XJiiivcr&ity of 
Cambridge. This profcssorsliip was 
founded in 1663 by Henry Liubas, Esq , 
M.P. for the University, 

Luoasta, to whom Richard Love- 
lace eang, was Lucy SachovereU, called 
by him lux emta, i.c. Oha.ste Lucy. 

Luoe. Flower de Luce, A corruxition 
of fleur-de-lis (f.r.), mojjp iiociently 
written ‘ ^floure aeliees, ’ ’ a corruption of 
fiordilisa, the white iris. The French 
messenger s^ to the Regent Bedford — 

“ cropped arc the flower de lows in your arms ; 

Of fSngtsnd's cwf one-half is cm sway.” 

ffhakespeore : 1 i/«nry Tf., i. 1. 

referring of course to the loss of France. 
■ U The luce or lucy is a full-grown 
pike. Thus Justice Shallow says--” The 
luce is the fresh fish, the salt fish is an 
old coat Lucy is a new name, the 
old one was Obarlecote. {Memy Wives 
a/ Windsor, i 1.) (*^Flsubs-db-Ltb.) 

IcUea the full-grown pike, is the Latin 
htei-Hs, from the Oreck btkos (a wolf), 
meaning the wolf of fishes. 


Lnola dl Lammermoor. Called 
Lucy Ashton by Sir Walter S<H>tt, was 
the sister of Lord Henry Ashton of 
Lammermoor, who, to retrieve the fallen 
fortunes of the family, arranges a mar- 
riage between his sister and Lord ArUiur 
Bucklaw (or Fi'auk Hayston, laird of 
Bucklaw). Unknown to Henry Ashton, 
Eilgurdo (or Etlgar), roaster oi Ravens- 
wo(m), whose family hoe long been in a 
state of liosUUty with the Ijammemioors, 
is in love with Lutnr, and his attaclunent 
is reciprocated. While Edgar is absent 
iu France on an embassy, Lucy is made 
to belkwe, by feigiie<l letters, that Edgar 
is unfaithful to her, and iu her frenzy of 
indignation consents to marry the laird 
of Bucklaw ; but on the wedding night 
she stiibs her hustsind, goes mad, and 
dies. ( Ihmzfdti : Lueia ai Lanmermwr, 
an opera; and JSir Walter Scott: Hrids 
of Lammmnoor,) 

Lu'olaii. Tlie impersonation of the 
follies and vices of the age, metamor- 
phosed into an ass. llie chief charu(‘tcr 
m the Golden A.ss of Axmle'ius. 

LucUbr. The inorniug star. Venus 
is both an evening and a morning star : 
^Tien follows the sun, and is an even- 
ing star, she is called JMpcrits ; when 
she precedes the sun, and ap|>ears befrtro 
sunrise, she is called Lneijer (the light- 
bringer). 

Froitd Lucifer, Very haughty and 
overbearing. Lucifer is the name given 
by Isaiah to Nebuehadnezziir, the pn»ud 
but ruined king of Babylon : “Take up 
Oiis proverb u^inst the King of Baby- 
lon, and say, . . . How art thou fallen, 
from hciivpji, O Lucifer, son of the morn- 
ing ! ” (Isa. xiv. 4, 12). The poets feign 
that Stitaii, before he was driven out of 
heaven for bis pride, was called Liidfer. 
Milton, iii his Paradise Lost, rives this 
name to the demon of ” Sinful Pride.” 

Lneifers (lS.3«'i). An improvement 
on the Congreves and Prometheans. 
Idiosphorus was iiilroducod into the 
paste ; but phosphorus made the matches 
so sensitive that the whole box often 
imited, children were killed by sucking 
tne matches, and at Boulogne two sol- 
diers and a woman were poisoned by 
drinking coffee in which a ciiild h.ad put 
a ” lucifer.” Themanyfacture of these 
matches was also veiy deleterious, pro- 
ducing “jaw disease.” {Sec Pbohe- 
TlfBANS, SaFKTT MaCTBIES.) 

Lnolfera [PrvVft?] lived in a splendid 
prince, only its foundation was of sand. 
iTie door stood always open, and the 
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queen gave virelcoine to every coiner. 
Her six privy ministers are Idleness, 
flluttony, Lechery, Avarice, Envy, and* 
Revenge. Tliese six, with Pride herself, 
arc the seven deadly sins* Her carriage 
was drawn by six different animals— viz. 
an ass, swine, goat, camel, wolf, and 
lion, on each of which rode one of her 
privy councillors, Satan himself being 
cooenman. While here the Red-Cross 
Knight was attacked by Sansjoy, who 
would have been slain if Duessa had not 
rcsciic<1 him. (Spenm' : Fairie 
hk. i. 4.) 

lauolfer^ians, A sect of the fourih 
century, who refased to hold any com- 
munion witli the Ariaiis, who had re- 
nounced their “errors” and been re- 
admitted into the Church. So called 
from Lucifer, Bishop of Cagliari, in 
Saniiiiia, their leader. 

Ziiiotn'faii. The young prince, son 
of Dolopatoa, the Sicilian monarch, ^•n- 
trusted to the care of Virgil, the philo- 
8oi>hcr. { Se *' Seven AVisk Mastkps, 
and Dolofatos.) 

Lueiui. (»SV/' PrnENS.) 

liUOk* Accidental good fortune. 
(Dutch, ink : Cennan, ffHiiky verb 
ffltirkrn^ to succeed, to pro^'per.) 

Jhu u mi tme\i lui'k* Short of cjwh and 
credit. “Not in luck’s way,” not un- 
expectedly promoted, enriched, or other- 
wise benefited. 

Give a mm luck and throw him into 
the sea. Meaning that his luck W’ill saVc 
him even in the greatest extremity. Re- 
femng to Jonah and Ari'on. who were 
cast into the sea, but carriefl safely to 
land, the one by a whale and the other 
by a dolphin. 

Lttok for Fools. Tliis is a French 
proverb : ^*A J\m fortune,^' And again, 
"^Fortune cst nourrice de folif.** 

Lnck in Odd Nmnliers. (See 
Odd.) 

, Lnokof EdtfiBaU(7V). A drink- 
ing cup, said to have been given to Miss 
Zoc Musgrave on her maniage with Mr. 
Farquharsoo, and still in Edon Hall, 
Cumberland. The tale is, that it was 
snatched surreptitiously irom tiie fairies, 
who attached this threat to it : 



(See EiatN Haix.) 

Luok or tnoky Fenny. A trifle re- 
turned to a purch.oser for good luck. A 
penny with a hole in it, supposed to 
ensure good luck. 


linoky. To cut one's lucky. To de- 
camp or make off quickly : I must cut 
my stick. As luck means chance, the 
phrase may signify, “ I must give up 
my chance and be off. [ike Cor . . .) 

Lnoky Stone (A). A stone with a 
hole through it. (See Lvckt Penny.) 

Lucre'slii di Bor'gla, daughter of 
Pope Alexfiiider VI., w»as tlirice married, 
her last husband being Alfonso, Duke of 
Ferra'ra. Before her marriage w'ith the 
duke she luul a natural sou named Gen- 
ua*ro, who was sent to be brought up by 
a Neapolitan fisherman. When arrived 
at inan*8 estate he received a letter iu- 
foitning him that he was nobly l>oni, and 
olTeriiig him a commission in the army. 
In thc«batt1e of Rirn'ini ho saved the 
life of Orsi'ni, and they became sworn 
Riends. In Venice he is introduced to 
the young nobl^ who tell him of the ill 
deeds of Lucrezia Borgia. Each of them 
has had some relative put to death by 
her agency, Genua'ro, in his indignation, 
mutilates the duke’s escutcheon with his 
dagger, knocking off the “B” of his 
name, and changing Borgia into Orria 
(orpies). Lucrezia, not knowing w^ho 
has offf*rf;d the insult, remiests the duke 
that the j>ei*petrator may he put to death, 
but when she discovers it to ho her owm 
son gives him an antidote to neutralise 
the jK)i8on he has drunk, and releases 
him from his confinement. 8<iarcely is 
he liberated when Ifeand his companions 
ans invited by the Princess NegToni to 
a banquet, where they are all poisoned, 
Lucrezia tells Gcnnarb he is her sou, and 
dies herself .is soon os her son expires. 
(Donizetii's opera.) 

Luculliui Sttp8 with LnenUus.* 

Said of a glutton who gormandises alone. 
Lucullus was a rich Roman soldier, 
noted for bis magnificeuc*) and s<df- 
indulgcuce. Sometimes alxive i!l,700 
was cxpeiulc<l on a single meal, and 
Horace tells us he had .'),0()0 rit h purjd© 
robes in his house. Oti^one occasiou a 
very superb supper was prepared, and 
when asked who were to bo his guests 
the “ rich fool ” replied, “ Lucullus 
will sup to-night with Lucullus.” (B.a 
110 - 57 .) . 

Luoqs a non Luoendo. An etymo- 
logical contradiction. The Latin word 
luvm means a “ dark pove,” but is said 
to be derived from the verb to 
shine. Similarly our word hUwJs (the 
Anglo-Saxon hlac') is derived frmn the 
verb to bleach or whiten. 
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Beldam. An ugly hag* From the 
French belle dame, 

Belluin [tritrl quia miu^ime belhim. 
(jPnneitm,) a beautiful thing. 

Calid (not) radically the same as the 
Saxon ealdy German kali (cold). 

Cleave, to party also signifies to stick 
iogeihn\ (Saxon, eWfan^ to adhere.) 

Gurta'na (tlie instrument that shortens 
hy cutting off the head ; Fimtch courts 
Italian eorto) is the blunt sword, emble- 
ma^cal of mercy, borne before our 
sovereigns at their coronation. 

Devoted (attached to) is the Latin 
devotus (cuT^). 

Eumenides (the well-disposed) ; the 
Furies. 

Euonyma (good name) ; is poisonous. 

Hiren, a sword, a bully. (Gk. irSuS, 
pence.) • 

Ealo- Johannes, son of Alexius Com- 
neu&s. Called Kalos (handsome) because 
he was exceedingly ugly and under- 
sized. He was, however, an active and 
heroic prince^ and his son Manual (con- 
temporary with Bichard Cceur de Lion) 
was j^ven more heroic still. 

Lambs were ruffians formerly em- 
ployed at elections to use ‘‘physical 
force ** to deter electors from voting for 
the opposition. 

Leucosphere, the inner and brighter 
portion of the sun’s corona. It is neither 
white nor spherical. 

Lily-white, a chimney-sweep. 

Refigiou, bond- service (rc-^/f/o), is the 
service of which uhrist has made us 
free. 

Speaker of House of Commons. Tlio 
only member that never makes speeches. 

^loroon, George HI., so (Uilled by Dr, 
Wolcott, bccau.se ho was no Solomon. 

In their marriago service the Jow.s 
' Irreak a wine-glass; the symbol being 
“ as this glass ctiu never be rejoined, so 
may our union lie never broken.’* 
Mibngmer.) % 

Liu^ (St,\ Patron saint for those 
afflicted ^in the eyes. It is said that a 
nobleman waatea to marrv her for the 
beauty of her eyes ; so she tore them out 
and gave them to him saying, “ Now let 
me live to God.” The story says tliat 
her eyesight W£is restoi'cd ; but the 
rejeeded lover accused hei' y)f “ faith in 
Christ,” and she w'os martyred by a 
sword thrust into her neck. St. Lucy is 
represented in art carrying a pum 
branch, and bearing a platter with two 
eyes on it. 

l^usy and CoUa. A bailad by 
Thomas Tickell, translated into Latin by 


Vincent Bourne. Colin forsook Lucy of 
Leinster for a bride “thrice as rich,” 
Lucy felt that she vras dying, and made 
request that she might bo taken to the 
church at the time of Colin's wedding. 
Her request was granted, and when 
Colin saw Lucy’s corpse, “the damps of 
death bedeweef his brow, and ho died.” 
Both were buried in one tomb, and to 
their grave many a constant hind and 
plights maid resort to “deck it wiili 
garlauds and true-love knots.’^ 

Lnd. A mythical king of Britain. 
General Jam, (See Ludditfs.) 

liUd’s Bulwarlt. Ludgate prison. 

(tke above.) 


Lud’s Town. London ; so called 
from Lud, a mythical king of Britain. 
Lwlgnte is, by a similar tradition, said 
to be the gate where Lud was buried. 
(Hee Lo.n’DON.) 

And 4m tho gates of Lud'* town Ml your limdi*,” 
fihat:e$fe&re : CpHibct4w, iv. i. 


Ludgata. Stow aiys, “King Lud, 
repairing the city, called it after his 
name Lud^s (oirn ; tlie strong gate which 
he built in the west part he likewise 
named Lud-gatc. In the year 12tH) the 
gate was beautified with images of Lud 
and other kings. Those images, in tho 
reign of Edward VI., hiul their hoads 

smitten off Queen Mary di<l set 

new head.H upon their old bodies again. 
Tho twenty -eighth of Queen Elizulfcth 
the gate was newly and beautifully 
built, with images of Lud and others, us 
tsifore.” (Sitrreg ({f tomlvn,) The more 
prol*able etymon of Lud-gate is th«^ 
Anglo-Saxon leode (people), similar to 
the Porto dri populi of Rome. 


** [LikH Uiillt tbat gate of which hi* name is 
hicrh:, 

Bv which he lie* Bfili'innly." 

Sptfluer : Faerie Qamte, il. x. 4(1. 

Ludjs^rewa* originally imilr by the iwnm't. 
whoenteri*4 T/nndnn.duiil-rejcd the Jews' tiramcA, 
and erected this gate with their ruin*. It unr 
iiwwl a* a free priiim in 1S73, hut Aoon lo*t r I mu 
privilege^ A most romantic story is told of H»r 
Htephen Forster, who was Icrd mayor iti ) 4A1. H*' 
Iwd l»een a prisoner at Ltidgate, .ind 
at tho cate, where be was seen hr a rich widow, 
who iionirtit hi* liberty, took him lui^j her servuv. 
niul arurrwards married lii'ni. To commenuynne 
tbiH strange eventful h'story, Orr ttteidieii en- 
Inrgoil tho prison nei'ommodHlitin, and u'ldeU a 
clwpeL The tdd gftte was taken down ami reim 1 1 1 
in 1580. The new-bulU gate was destroyed in ih** 
Great Fire of London, and tho next gate (used 
also as a prison for delitors) wiis piilted down m 
ir<lo, thojwisuaers having' iiech removed t<> ti«4‘ 
London Workhouse, and afterwards to the Uiii- 
spur Street Comitter. 


Luddites (2 syl.). Rietous work- 
men who went about the mauulaciuring 
districts breaking machines, under tho 
notion that machinery threw men out of 
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employ. Mins Hartiueau says that the 
term arose from Ned Lud, of Leices- 
ter^ire, an imbecile who was much 
houiuled by boys. One day ho chased a 
Aot of tormentors into a house, and broke 
two stockinj^frames, whence the leader 
of these rioters was called General Lud, 
his chief abettors Lud*s wives, and his 
followers Luddites. (1811-1816.) 

Ludlnin. Lazy.) 

Lues. (Sec Lttz.) 

IsUfL llic weathcr-gauf^o. Tlio j>art 
of a vessel towards the wind. A soiling 
olo<c to the Mriud. (Butch, loift a 
weather-gauge.) 

To luff is to^ turn the head of a ship 
towards the wind. 

Lnff! — i,e. Put the tiller on the lee- 
side.' This is done to make the ship soil 
nearer tlie wind. 

Luj^ 9'OfWfl ! Throw the ship's hood 
right into the wind. 

Litf a*Ue ! Same as luff round. 

A ship is said to spring hee luff when 
she yields to the helm by sailing nearer 
the wind. 

Keep the luff. The wind side. 

Lufira. Douglas’s dog, ‘Hhe fleetest 
hound in all the North,” (Sir Waiter 
Srott : Lady of the LakCy v. 25.) 

Boo.) 

Luggie. Tlio warloc’k who, when 
sforius preveuted him from going to sea, 
used to sit on ” Luggie’s Knoll,” and 
fish up dressed food. 

Luggnagg. An island mentioned in 
(tHiliver's Trm ehy where iieople live for 
ever. Swift allows the evil of such a 
destiny, unless accompanied with eternal 
youth. (»Sc'tf STaULDBBUGS.) 

Luke Patron saint of painters 

and physicians. Traditidu says he 
minted a portrait of the Virgin Mary, 
Prom Ck)l. iv. 14 he is supposed to have 
been a physician. 

«SV. tmcy in ChristiaQ art, is usually 
represented with an ox lying near him, 
and geticiully wifh painting materials. 
Sometimes he seems engaged painting a 
picture of the Virgin ana m&ut Saviour, 
his descriptions of the early life of the 
Sariour being more minute than that 
of the other envangelists. HetajAraatus 
mentions the skill of St^ Luke in painN 
iug ; John of Damascus speaks of his 
portrait of the Virgin (p. 631 : Parts, 
1712). Hany pictures stall extant are 
attributed to St. I^uke ; but the artist was 
probably St. Luke, the Greek hermit; 
for certainly these meagre Byzantine 


productions were not the works of the 
evangelist. (See J^nzi : Storia Pittorica 
deW Italia, li. 10.) 

St, Zuke'e Club or Th>e Virtuo'eia, An 
artists’ club, established in Englatid by 
Sir Antonio Vandyke, and held at the 
JiQse Tarem Fleet Street. There was 
an academy of St Luke founded by 
the Paris artists in 1391 ; one at Borne, 
founded in 1593, but based on the 
” Ckunpama di San Luca ” of Florence, 
founded in 1315; a similar one was 
established .at Sienna in 1355. 

St, Luke's Summer, called by the 
French VHe de S. Martin; Hence the 
phraso ” Ileie de la S. Denis d la S, 
Martin y^^ from October 9th to November 
1 1th, meaning generally the latter end 
of autumn. 

**.... short snnitiier Itred these men, 

Keanut; uie goAl thrwscore year* and leiv 
Morris : JsattMjf Paradise (Match). 

As light as St, Luke's bird {i,e. an ox). 
Not light at all, but quit^ the contrai^. 
St. Luke is generally represented writ- 
ing, while behind him is an ox, sym- 
bolical of sacrifleo. The whole tableau 
mi^us that Luke begins his gospel with 
the priest sacriflcitig in the Temple. 

Matthew 5« ^ynibolieed hy a won, he 

ticifiiiji bi& iiroKKl with lim nianlitXMt of Jesw as a 
ilcscendaut'of Dsvul ; Mark, l>y a liccause be 
his uoMicI witu the liaptisiu in the wiideiv 
; .ToUii, by an eaofe, because he Isnrins his 
gos|M>l by soariue into heaven, ami describiug the 
pr<*-e\isi}iig «Uee of the Loses. 

Luke's Iron Crown. George and 
Luke Dosa hcadc^ an unsuccessful 
revolt against the Hungarian nobles in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Luke (according to Goldsmith) under- 
went the toiture of the retl-hot iron 
crown, as a punishment for allowing 
himself to be proclaimed king. History 
says it was George, not Luke. (The 
Traveller,) 

LuHian Motkod. A mechanical aid 
to the memory, by means of systematic 
arrangements of ideas and subjects, 
devised by Baymoud Lully, in the 
thirteenth century. 

Lumber (from LomharH), A pawn- 
broker’s shop. Thus Lady Murray 
writes: “They put all the little plate 
they had in tine lumber, which is pawn- 
ing it, till the ships came home.” 

Lumiue Siooo (/n). Disinterestedly; 
as a dry question to be resolved without 
regard to other matters. 

” If physlologiCHl conaiderailotis have any mean* 
inff, it will >16 always impossibli* for wi>inen to 
view the snhJeet (of women's suiti'a^Hn lumine 
a/dve.*'— rife JNpslMnth Cmturff (Tw non. lira 
Chapman, Airit, 18BS). 
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ItiUBp, If}foa don't like it, yon moy 
lump it. Whutheryou like to do it or . 
not, no matter ; it must be done. Hero j 
“lump if means “to gulp it down,” | 
or swallow unwillingly, to put up with it 
uuwilliugly but of necessity. Thus we 
say of medicine, “ lump it down,” i,e, 
gulp it down. (Danish, ffulpciiy to 
Bwidlow.) 

liumpkin in IShe Stoops to 

Conqner, by Goldsmith. A sheepish, 
mischievous, idle, cunning lout, “ with 
the vices of a mau and tiio follies of a 
boy ; ” fond of low company, but giving 
himself tlie airs of the young squire. 

Luil So John Dich called himself 
when he performed harlequin (1681- 
1761 ). 

-On the OTift Tolly Bits, hy some envied Fun, 

And ou the other hia arch-tntron Lnn/' 

Churchill. 

Lnna. An ancient seaport of Gen'oa, 
whence the marble quarried in the 
neighbourhood is called “marmo luu- 
ense.” {Orfando Furioso.) 

Conte di Luna, Garzia, brother of 
Coqiit Luna, had two sons. One day a 
gipsy was founJ in their chamber, and 
being-seized, was condemned to be burnt 
alive. The daughter of the gipsv, out 
of revenge, vowckI vongeauce, and stole 
Manri'eo, the infant sou of (Parana. It 
BO fell out that the count and Manrico 
both fell in love with the Princess Leo- 
uom, who loved Manrico only. Lutia 
and Manrico both (|dl into the hands of 
the count, and are condemned to death, 
when Leonora promises to “ give her- 
self” to Liina^ y»rovided he lilhjnites 
Manrico. The count accepts the terms, 
and goes to the prison to fulhl his 
promise, when Leonora dies from poison 
which she has sacked from a ring. Soon 
as Manrico sees that Leonora is dead, ho 
also dies. ( Verdi : 11 Trovatore, un 
opera,) 

liitiiar Month. About four weeks 
from new moon to new moon. 

LnaAr Yenr. Twel ve 1 uuar months. 
There are 13 lunar montha in a year, 
13 X 4 ~ 52 weeks. 

Lunatics* Moon-struck persons. 
The Bomtuis Ijelieved that the mind 
was affected by the moon, and that 
** lunatics” were more and more frenzied 
as the moon increased to its full {See 
Atb&tin.) 

‘‘The various mental rteransements . . . which 
fMrve ht'oti attrf tu tho Inflacftoa ot the moon, 

have ^v<>n ti> tills uay th« name CttMotfca to per- 
soufc SbffujvJiKr frofh lertonB mental (tlaordert.-— 
Ckwier ; Popkiwr <sbap. iv. p, SS. 


Lunoheon. (Welsh. Ihnc or ilu^nc^ 
a gulp; Uyneuy to swallow at a gulp.) 
The notion of its derivatiou from the 
Spanish outr, eleven, is borrowed from 
the word nunchcon, i.e. tidu-mr/e, auoon 
reyiast. Hence Jludibras : 

“ When, laying »>y thoir swords and trunchcona 

They took their hrealcfasts, nr tbotr uiincbcnns.*' 
0o«lC i. 1. lines 315, 3441. 

In Letter Book G, folio iv. (27 Ed- 
ward II.), donations of drink to work- 
men are called mneckenche, {Riley: 
Memoriah of London,) 

Lnnga of London. The parks. In 
a debate, June 30th, 1808, respecting 
encroaohments upon Hyde Park, Mr. 
Windham said it was the “lungs of 
Ixiudon.” 

Lnnaford. A name used in terrorem 
over children. Sir 'Hioinas Lunsford 
was governor of the Tower : a man of 
most vindictive temper, and tne dread of 
everyone. 

^ Make children with your tones to rUn tor'l, 

As liad as Dluodyboiies or Lunsford/* 

Butter: Huaibra»,ill.i. 

Ln'poroal {The)^ strictly sj^kiug. 
meant the place where Bora ulus and 
Bemiw were suokloii by the wolf (lupus). 
A yearly festival was held on this spot 
on Feb. 15, in honour of Lu'ticrcus. the 
god of fertility. On one of these festi- 
vals Antony thrice offered to Juliu.s 
Caesar a kingly crowm, but .seeing the 
people were only half-hearted, Ca*snr put 
it aside, saying,* “ J upiter aloue is king of 
Homo.” Sh^e.speare makes Antony 
allude to this incident : 

Y<m all did JkH* tliat on the Lupcrcal ^ 

1 ilirico i>u*Boi»tcd him a kingly crown. 

Which he did ihrtce rcruw. " 

Jifliuff r>.9ar, lii 2. 

V Sliake.spearo calls the Luperralia 
“the feast of Luperenl” (act i. I,), and 
X>robabi/ he means the festival in An- 
tony’s speech, not the place where the 
fesUval wa.s held. 

Lnptne. He does not know a libel from 
a lupine. In Latin : “ hjnorat quid 
distent ara Afpi/iw,” “He doesnot know 
good money from a ODunter, or a hawk 
from a handsaw.” The Romans called 
counters lupines or beans. A liliel was 
a small silver coin the tenth part of a 
denariuB the as, 

hapuM et AgaiUk A mere pretence 
to found a quarrel on. The wcrtls are 
the Latin title of the well-known fable 
of TAe JVolf and the Lambo 

Lupus In Fahnls. {See above.) 

** Luptu in fiUfuln: nmwertUl ths BhiKit, sc<irn- 

n . ^The wolf OLx'iuted tlie abciiisp of muddy tftg 
creani. when he dmuk In It al>ovo her/ 
W.SeoU: TheMomOery, iMt chapter. 
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Lurol} 

Lurch. leave m the hnrh* To 
leave a i>erson iu a difficulty. In crib- 
bag(» a pcruoii is left in the lurch when 
his advevsiiry has run out his score of 
sixty-oiK) holes boforo ho himself has 
turned the corner (or peg[god his thirty- 
first) hole. In cards it is a slam, that 
is, when one of the players wins the 
entire game before his adversary has 
scored a single point or won a trick. 

Luih. Boer and other intoxicating 
drinks ; so called from Lusliington the 
brewer. 

Lu’alad or The Lnsiads. The ad- 
ventures of the Lusiaus or Portuguese 
under Vas<iuez da Ghima in their “ dis- 
covery of India.” The fleet first sailed 
to Mozamhiiiue, in Africa, Ymt Bacchus 
(the guardian power of the Mahometans) 
raised a commotion against the Lusians, 
and a battle ensued in which the Lusians 
were victorious. The fleet was next 
conducted by treachery to Quil'ca, a 
harbour on the east coast of the same 
continent; but Venus or Jliviue love, 
to save her favourites from danger, 
drove them away by a tempest, and 
HermCs bade Gama steer for Melinda, 
in Africa. At Melinda the Lusians were 
hospitably received, and the king of the 
country not only vowed otomal friend- 
ship, but also provided a pilot to conduct 
the fleet to India. In the Indian Oceiui 
Bacchus tried to destroy the fleet, but 
“ the silver star of Divine love ” calmed 
the sea, and Gama arrived at India in 
safety. Having accomplished his object, 
Gama returned to Lisbon. 

N.B. Gama sailed three times to 
India :~-(l) uith four vessels, in 1407, 
returning to Lisbon in two years and 
two months ; he was appointed admiral 
of the E.'istcrii seas, (2) In li)02, with 
twenty ships, when ho was attacked by 
the Zamorm oi- king of Calicut, whom 
ho defeated, and returned to Lisbon the 
year following ; and (3) when John III. 
ap{Hnnted him viceroy of India* He 
established his govamment at Cochin, 
where he died in 1625* It is the firet of 
these voyages which is the subject of 
the Lusiad by Camoeus. 

LuBlta'iila. Ancient name for Por- 
tugal, said to be so called ftom Lusus. 
{$ee Lusus.) 

Lnslta'iiUui PrIllM. Drm Henry, 
third son of John I. “ the Great.” King 
of Portugal— ’ ^ 

nsrtrcd, 
i maakina, 

^ nifxed-tbe World " 
Thomeon : Btmtner, 


_ . iTni>, uenvi'i 

To lovo of u^fiil Blory rou 
And In UDlMundod Gouimcr 


Lnstral Water. Water for aspenong 
worshippers was kept in an asporsorium, 
Ahat those who entered or left the temple 
^ght dip their flng^ into the water or 
ho sprinkled a priest. The same may 
bo said of Indian pagodas, and the cus- 
tom pi'ovailed in ancient E^rpt, and 
Etruna, with the Hebrews, and almost 
all the nations of antiquity. In Rome 
the priest used a small olive or laurel 
branch for sprinkling the people. Infants 
were also sprinkled with lustral water. 

Lnstnim. Aspaee of fiverea| 9 . The 
word means a punflcatioii. lliesepublic 
expiations were made at Rome by one of 
the censors every fifth year, at the con- 
clusion of the census. (Latin, /wViv, to 
purify.) 

Lns'ttB.* The tons or race of Lusus, 
Pliny (iii. 1) tells us that Lusus was the 
companion of Bacchus in his travels, and 
settled a colony in Portugal'; whence 
the country was termed Lusita’nia^ and 
tlie inhabitants Lusians, 

Lusus Natu'rss. A freak of natu^ ; 
as a man with six toes, a sheep with 
two heads, or a stone shaped like some 
well-known object, etc. 

Lutostrtng. A glossy silk; a cor* 
ruption of the French word lustrine 
{irom lustre). 

To speak iu lutestring. Flash, highly- 

g olisbed oratory. Tlie expression was 
i-st used iu ^Sliakespearo has 

“ tiiffeta phrasf^B and .<iilken terms pre- 
cise.” We call inflated sjKCcch fustian ” 
(^r.c.) or bombast” (y-c.) ; say a man 
talks stn f; term a book or speech made 
up of other men’s brains, shoddif (//.«’,) ; 
sailors onll telling u story spinning a 
yarn,” etc. etc. 

Lnte'tia. Mud-hovels; the ancient 
name of Pms. The Romjins call it 
Lutetni Parlsiihrum, the mud-tow'ii of 
the Porisii. The former w'Di-d being 
dropped, has left the present uamefaris. 

Luther’s Hymn. ” Great God, what 
do I see and hear,” and “A safe strong- 
hold,” etc. 

Lu'thenms. Dr. Eck was the first 
to call the followers of Martin Luther 
by this name. It was used by way of 
contempt. 

Ln’ttn. A sort of goblin in the 
mythology of Normandy, very similar 
to the liOuse-spiriU of Germany and 
Scandinavia, ifemetunes it assumes the 
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Lyune-hoasd 


fonn of a horse ready equipped, and in 
this shape is called Le Gkeraf Bayards 
To iHtin is to twist hair into 
locks. Sometimes these mischievous' 
urchins so taimle the mane of a horse or 
head of a cliud that the hair must be 
cut off. 

Le l*ri»ce Lutin. by the Countess 
B^Aulnoy. 

Luxambergera. The people of 
Luxemltcrg. Similarly wc have Awgs- 
burgcrs^OirlKburj^crs, Edinbiirg^hcrs. M- 
burgCTS, Hambiir^hefs and many more, 
c 

Lu or Lues. The indestructible 
bone; the nucleus of the resurrection 
body. 

^ * How doth a man rm'Ive nfirain In tho world to 
eoine?' a^ked Knilnnu ; and .foi^hua Ben Hana- 
m'ali made answer. * from lux in the imi*kTH>n«V 
Ho then weAt on tn deiuunsiratc this t/i him : H© 
titok the hone Inz, andimi It mro water, hut the 
water had no action on it ; he piil it in the Are. 
hut the Are rousnined it not ; tm iilaced it in a 
null, hut could not grind it ; and laid it on iiii 
anvil, hut the hauiuier crushed it 
foot. 

‘‘The leariuM rahiiiiis of the Jews 
Wrilc there's a hone, which tliev call luex . . 

liutit'r : Uudihftt9y iii. 2. 

LsrblUfl {Sir), A very young knight 
who undertook to rescue the lady of 
Sinadone. After overcoming various 
knights, giants, and enchanters, ho en- 
tered tlie palace of the lady. Presently 
the whole edifice fell to pieces aliout his 
ears, and a horrible serpent coilod round 
his neck and kissed liiiu. The spoil 
being broken, the serpent turned into 
the lady of Siuad3ne, who married the 
knight that so gallantly rescuea her. 
{Lwcaux^ a romance.) 

XiyGaoii'lanTable8[Xyrdk7^^t>jn/’;M^rl. 
Execrable food. Lyca'on, desirous of 
testing the divine knowledge of Jove, 
who had honoured him with a visit, 
served up human flesh on his table ; for 
which the god changed him into a 'nrolf . 

Lyo'ldas. The name under which 
Milton celebrates tho untiifleiy death of 
Edward King, Fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge, who was drowned ii his 
passage frofh Chester to Ireland, August 
10th, 1637. He was the sou of Sir John 
King, Secretary for Ireland. 

- Lyohi'oa {half-icnJf, half^doy). One 
of the dogs of Actmon. In Ijatin it is 
a common term for a G^iepherd's dog, 
and is so used by Virgil {Emgue iii. 18}. 
{F{ee Dog.) 

Lyoopo'dliuiL Wolfs foot, from a 
fandful resemblance thereto. 


Devon, was a fortified town, in which 
was an ancient castle, where were held 
the courts of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
Offenders against the stannary laws 
were confined before trial in a dungeon 
so loathsome and dreary that it gave 
rise to the proverb refeiTecl to. The 
castle was destroyed by tlic Danes, {^ke 
CuPAE JUBTICK, ‘CoWPEB’S LaW.) 

T oft tisve hoard Lydford law, 

Ht>w ill r)io iimrii thi'y luiiii; .‘tail draw. 

And sir iii judinuoiil In tor. ' 

A Jfcvont-hhr Port. 

Lydia, (laughter of the King of Lydia, 
was sought ill marriage by Alcestes, a 
Thracian knight; his suit was refused, 
and he repaired to tlm King of Anntmia, 
who gave him an army, with which he 
laid siege to Lydia. He w as persuaded 
Ivy Lydia to raise the siege, llic King 
of Armenia would not give im the pro- 
ject, juid Alcestes slew him. Lydia now 
set him all sorts of dangerous tasks to 
“pi*ovo the ardour of bis love,’* all of 
which he Hurmounted. Lastly, she in- 
duced him to kill all bis allies, and 
when she had thus cut off the cIaw.H of 
this love-sick Hon she mockeil him. 
Alcnstes pined and died, and Lydia was 
doomed to endless tonnent in hell, wliere 
Astolpho saw her, to whom she told her 
story. {Orlando I'urio^o, bk. xvii.) 

Lydia Langniah, in The Bivnh, by 

Sheridan. 


Lydian Poet {The), Alctimn of 
Lydia. (Flourished b.c. 670.) 

Lying Traveller ( Tin ). So Sir J ohn 
Mandeville has been unjustly called. 
(1300-1372.) 

Lsring by tbe WalL Dead but not 
buried. Anglo-Saxon, rrrr/ (death). He 
is lying with the dead. 


Lying for tbe Whetstone. Said of 
a person who is grossly exaggerating 
or falsifying a st«*iteiiient. One of the 
Whiteuii amusementii of our forefathers 
was tbe lie-wage lie-match ; be w*ho 
could tell the greatest lie was rewarded 
with a whetstone to sharpen his wit. 
The nature of tliese contests may bo 
illustrated by the following wcll-kuow'ii 
extravaganza: one of tho comlxitantH 
declared he could soe a fiy on the top of 
a church -steeple; thp other replied, 
“Oh yes, I saw him wuik his eye.*^ 


Whcii Sir B. Difflijr t}<*clitre4) b« hail w*©a the 
“philoHophw'B sionn," BacoA (juUkically ivitlU’U, 
" jwrbaps it was » wbetsioita^ 


Lydibrd Law is, punish first and try 
afterwards. Lydfordi in the county of 


Lymodioiuid and Gaze^homd, The 
stanch lyme-hound tracks the wounded 
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buck over bill and tlabj, Tlic fleet gaze- 
bouud kills tlie buck at view. 

“Tlioii an llh* lyint'OirHiiid, T am tlie 
JimuiuI. . . . Thon fiant dorp >* and nuvo- 

]<vii iiu' purpose, a HI (‘.’id} , I(.iiif-lir(siif.heiJ mnittriiity 
nf nature’, that anrixitibeh mine. But, (Ikui, ! am 
tho ))>iUUt, tho nioi'G ready, noth at, action and 
<'vi>edi(‘nt. ... I aay . . . ahnti Mre hunt iu 
t'oiipION ? Al/r ir. AVoff .* KtnUv*wth^ chai*. ir. 

Lyn'oeus [2 syl.) was so 8bari)'Bighted 
he rould see through the earth, and 
distiugubih objects nine miles off. 

“Til’ll. Lynceim may Iki luatchod v’ltb Gautard'a 

smht.”^ Jinll! fUitin?. iv. \. 

“N(»ii puSHlHoruloijuantiun roiiU'ndori* I.ymGuV 
Hornet': I WpiWfc, i. 2M. 

Lynoh Xaw. Mob<law, law ad- 
ministered by private persons. Ac- 
cordiiiff to AVebeter, the word lynch 
i*of(*rs to a Mr. .Tames Lynch, n fanner, of 
Piixlmont, in Virginia.' The tale is that, 

.as Piedmont, on the frontier, was seven 
miles from any law court, the ncigh- 
}>oiii*s, in 1680, selected .Tames L>n(‘h, a 
man of good judgment and groat im- j 
partiality, to pass sentence on offenders 
for the nonce. IPs judgments wore so 
judicious that he acquired the name of 
iTu(l'j:(» Lynch, and this sort of Inv went 
by tho name of Lynch liiw. In eou- 
firniation of this story, we are t(^M there 
w’as u JiuncB Lynch ritz-Sbphcn, who 
was warden of fealway in bV2G: and in 
the rai»acity of warden he jinssed sen- 
tence of (leuth on his ow'U son for 
murder. (.SVe Bt^m.AW.) 

MrtM lyiH'hci). n>4 he dfserved.''— JElwer- 

; IlrffltHk TmWh, eliai>. ix, 

Lynch-pln* (Anglo-Saxon. an 
axle), wlieriee club. (Qy. lynch-laiv.) 

Iiynchno'bianB. Booksellers and 
juiblirthers. Rabelais says thev inhabit 
a little hamlet near Lantern -land, and 
live by lanterns. \l*tmUuf*rucK v. 33.) 

Lynx, proverbial fbr its piercing eye- 
sight, is a fabulous beast, half dog and 
half imiither, but not like either in cha- 
racter, Tim cat- like animal now callcfl 
a lynx is not remarkable for keen-sight- 
edness, 

Lynx-eynd» Hailing aa keen a sight 
ns a lynx. Some think the word lynx 
is a perversion of Lyncens. ft hove.) 

Lyon Xlng^-of^^iUilUk Chief heraldic 
officer for Scxitlana ; so called from the 
fhif rampant in tho QcottiBh le^ cs- 
cutcdieou. 

LyonnoMb Vb). ‘^Thot sweet 

land of Lyonne^**->a tract Ijetween 
the Land’s End aM the Scilly Islea, now 
suhnierpd full fkthoms under 

water. Arthur came uom thia inytbical 
ooimtry. 

. 60 


Lyre ( Tlu). That of Terpander and 
Olympus had only three strings; the 
Scythian lyre had live; that of Si- 
mouldes had eight ; and that of Tftno- 
theus (3 syl.) had twelve. It was 
played either with the fingers or xvith a 
plectrum. The lyre is called by n 
** shell,” because the cords of the lyre 
used by Orpheus (2 syl), Araphinn. and 
Apollo, were stretched on the ahoU of a 
tortoise. Hercules, used boxwood instead. 

Amphi'on built Thebes with tlie music 
of liis lyre, for the v^iry s*"oi|^es moved of 
their owm Jiccord into w'alls and hpuses. 

ArVon charmed tho dolpliins by the 
music of hislvre, and when tho bard was 
thrown ovorboa.nl one of them carried 
him safely to Tic'narns. 

IhraflcH was biught music by Linus. 
One dav, being reproveil, fliC strong 
man broke the head of his master with 
his ow'n lyre. 

Orphftift channed savage beasts, and 
even the infernal gods, with tho music 
of his lyre. 

Lynander and ItoBiernolus, in tho 

romance called J)ihhoni(tuufy are mcaivt 
for the nutlior himself, Thomas Frog- 
nail Dilwlin, 11. T).. a InbliograjTicr, well 
known for his r/^isfsirn l>ook on 
the Umy anti VaUtHWe FAkVtune of the 
Ovetk ami Latin ChsHu (ISll). 

Lyttelton* invoked bv Thnmssm in 
his was George, f.<ord Lyttelton, 

of Uagley, Worcestershire, w'ho procuri’d 
from the Prince of Wsdes a pension «>f 
,jEIU0 a year for tlio poet. Lucimla was 
Lucy Fortcscue, daughter of Hugh For- 
tesi‘ue, of Bevousliim 


M 

If. This letter represents the Wavy 
ap}>earamx) of water, and is called iii 
Ilebrcw mem (water). 

IL Every word in Ihe ^tate^'ia mure 
Maaistrahe begins with the letter la. 
{iiee C att^ P.) ^ ^ 

Ml (initial of manslaughter). The 
brand of a jiersoii convicted of that 
offence, and admitted to tlie benefit of 
cleigy. It was burnt on the bmwu of 
the Toft thumb. 

M iu numerals is the initial of miV/c, 
a thousand. 

“\VhoH((CX"or pnisoUi fiiv tl»e Sixul of John 
<4ovrt>r Ut* Himil, ki> oft ;(m he Hoddtb.liavcttll iiml 
U D iliv>s of 

to represent the human face. Add 
two dots tot the eyes, thui^ ■M*« IhoMi 
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dots l>eiQg equal to O^s, we get OMO 
C^horno) Latiti for roan. 

Who tlio namo, • 

Kor man ntfon his fi^reboaU, tbero the M 

Had trAceit most plainiy.*' 

Dante : PurgiUory, sxiii. 

M. Tftti HTb : Manwi, Matsya, 
Madya, Maithtma, and Mudra (flesli, 
iish/wme, women, and gesticulation). 
The five forms of Hindu asceticism. 

BI\ i,e. 3/itr. A Gaelic prefix mean- 
ing sou. (Gothic^ mafffM, a son : 
Sanskrit, ma/if to grow; Welsli, maflUf 
to br^d.) The Welsdi ap is Mac 
changed to Jfap, and contracted into ‘ap 
or as Apadam (Mji> Adtim), Fiichard 
(^r Richard). 

M or N in tho Oateclnsm. M is a 
contraction of NN" (names) ; N is for 
name. The-rosponaent is fequired to 
give his nmna if he has more than one, 
or his mmc if only one. 

In the marriage service, M stands for 
nias (the man) or manUtis (the liridc- 
groom), and N for unpta (the bride). 

There are some ivho think M stands 
for the ])atron saint of girls, and 

N for Nicholas^ the patron saint of hoys. 

M. B. Walsteoat* A clerical ca&sock 
waistcoat wjw so called (about 1830) 
when first introduced by the High 
(5hurch'narty. M. B. means “ mark of 
tho beast.*’ 

snnlfd at tho foUy which sturmati^eil an 
* waiaffiMit.' ‘'■"'JM'rs. OUyhant : Phoebe Juuo^ 
li.a m 

M«D« Tlio ilrst woman that obtuinod 
this degree was Elizabeth Blackwell, of 
the United States (18fi>). 

M Jp4 Memlj(3r of Farlianient, but in 
slang language Member of tlic Folicc. 

MS., manuscript ; MSS., manuscripts; 
generally applied to literary tvorks in 
penmanship. (Latin vianuHcrtplnm^ tliat 
which is written by the hand.) 

Mab. Ihe fairies’ midwife ’’— i.t*. 
employed hy the fairies as midwife ox 
dreams (to deliver man’s' brain of 
dreams). ^Thus when Romeo says, I 
dreamed a dream to-night,” Morcutio 
replies, *'Oh, then, I see Queen Mab hath 
b(A}ti with you.” Sir W^ter Scott fol- 
lows ill the same trade : ** 1 haTo a friend 
who is peculiarly favoured with the 
visits of Queen SCab,” meaning with 
dreams (lie Antipmry). When Mab 
is called ** queen,” it does not mean 
sovereign, for Titan'ia was Oberon’s 
wife, but simply female ; both midwives 
and monthly nwSea weie anciently called 
qutfeiia or queans. Quin or cwJn in 


Saxon means iieitlier more nor less than 
icotntru; so elf-queen,” and the Danish 
cUequlmlc^ moan female elf, and not 
“queon of the elves.” Hlxceliout de- 
scriptions of Mistress Mab ” ore given 
by Sbakespoare (Romeo and Juliet^ i. 4), 
by Ben Jonson, by Herrick, and by 'Dray- 
ton in Xympktdea. (.IfaA, Welsh, a baby.) 

BCaeAlpia. It is said that the fouiuler 
of this famous family was named Ilalf- 
peiiuy, and lived in Dublin in the 18th 
century. Having prospered in biLsine--.s, 
he called hiinself Mr. Haljicu. The 
family, still prospering, dropped the If, 
and added Mac (son oQ, making Mac 
Alpen; and Kenny MacAlpen called 
himself Keimctli MacAlpiii, the ” de- 
scendant of a hundind True or 

not, the metaroorjihoso is ingenious, 

BfaoFarlaiie'a Geese* The proverb 
is that MacFarlanc's geese like their 
play better than their meat.” The wild 
geese of Inch-Tavoe (Loch Lomond) uswl 
to he called -MacParlane’s Gecso be^'niiso 
the MacFarlaiieshod a house and garden 
on the island. It is said that these geese 
; never rctunic^l after tho extinction of 
' that honso. One day James VI. visited 
the chieftain, and was highly niniisod by 
the gambols of the goose, but the oiu' 
served at table was so tough that tluj 
king exclaimed, ” MacFarlane’s gocso 
like their play Ix^ter than their moat.** 

MacFleck'noe in Dryibui’s fumous 
satire, is ^Hiomas Shadwell, jkoet-bmiv- 
atc, whose immortality rest.s on the not 
very complimentary line, “Shadwill 
never deviates into senso.” (IGlO-lUDi.) 

N.B. Flccknoe was an Irish liornan 
Catholic i»riei>t, doggerel sonneteer, and 
playwriglit. jShaan'cll, according to 
Drydfii, was his double. 

"Tli{» rom III sc.Tiic* Kli'tfiit lankc iH'f'osuv, 

l)i:c.siia<iwell nrvrr fabt 

ftrpiieu ; MucP/crkihn'. Ifl. 

MaoGirdle'a Mare, used by degrtv^s 

to eat less and less, but just as he laul 
reduced her to a i^w a day the poM* 
beast died. This Is an old Gi'ock joke, 
which is well known to Bchoolhovs who 
have l>cen taught Oie AnadecUi Jflitwni. 
(8eo Wat'trley, p. M.) 

' MacGregor. The motto of the 
MacGrcgoi's is, “B’en do and spair 
nocht,” said to have ])een given them iu 
the twelfth oeutnnr the king of ticot- 
land. While the kinff was hunting lio 
was attacked by a boar, when 8ir 
Malcolm requetwd paimMion to encoun- 
ter the creature. ”B’cn do ” said the 
king, and spair nocht.” Whereupon 
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the strong baronet tore up an oak sap- 
ling and despatohed the entai^d auimalr 
For tliis defence the king gave Sir MaJ- 
<x>lm prmissiou to use the said motto, 
and, m place of a Scotch fir, to adopt 
for crest «« oak-tree evoAieffie^ proper^ 

•• Another motto of the MacGregors 
is— “ Sriogal mo dhreom.” 

Uoh Itoy MaeG^'egor or Jtolert Camp^ 
hrlty the outlaw. A Highland freebooter, 
the hero of Sir Walter Scott’s Jtoh Jtmj, 
His wifo^s name is Helen* and their 
eldest sr>n HomuJi. In the 7V*o Drorm 
MacGregor or MacCombich (Itobin Gig) 
is a Highland drover. 

MacIntyre (Captain JTertof^, Brother 
of Maria MacIntyre* the antiquaiy’s 
niece, in Sir Walter Scott’s Antiquary, 

Moolvor (Fmjne), Chief of Gleti- 
iiaquoich, ana brother of Flora Macivor, 
the heroine of by Sir W. Scott 

BKaePherton. During the reign of 
David I. of Scotland, a younger brother 
of the chief of the|K>werful clan Chattan 
espoiLscd the clencal life, and in duo 
time became abliot of Kingussie. His 
cider Virothcr died childless* and the 
cjlvioVtaiiiship devolved on (he ablK>t. 
Ho procured the needful dispensation 
from the Popc!, infirried the daughter of 
th«j thane ox Oahlcr, and a swarm of 
little •* Kingussics was the rtfsnlt, The 
good people of Tnverncss-shire called 
them the Mae^phn'sutUy i.e, the sous of 
the parson. 

MaoTah. The Tlomurahh^ Miss Ln* 
€)rl}it MtfcTah, A jwor Scotch relative 
of lOuiily Worthington ** on her deceased 
111 other’s side, and of the noble blood of 
the Maf'Tabs.” She lived on the Wor- 
thingtons, always snubbing them for not 
appreciating tho liouour of such a liable 
hanger- on, and always committing the 
most Indici'ous mistakes from her extra* 
v!ig.aiit vanity and family pride. ( George 
('uimm : The Poor Gcntlemm,) 

MooTark (Capiat n Mmigo or llectos'). 
“ The man of peace” at the Spa Hotel, 
and one of tlie xaamiging conunittee. 
(Sir WalUr Seoft : St, Fomn^e Well.) 

Mooa'ber. The dance macaher, Tlie 
Dance of the dead (^.r.) (iVonch, dance 
macabre.) A dance over which Death 
})i‘Csidos, BuppOBod ta be execute by 
de.id of all ogee and^conditionB. It is an 
ullegory of the mortality of man, and 
was a favourite Bgldect of artkta and 
poets between the iShh ahd Idih centu- 
ries. Itwoscttvguifdljrwrittienin^ 
then in Latin, and tnon in French, ^me 
tliiuk Macaber wae tho name of tho 


author, but others think the wonl is the 
Arabic makabir, a cemetoiy. Tho best 
iyustrationji are those by Mmden, Lu- 
cerne, Lubeck, Durden, and Basle. 
Holbein’s painting is very celebrated. 

** WbAC are theae paiiitintfs ou tho wall aruunU 
UM ? ThoUaiic'it Miai-ahcr.'* 

lAtug/eUutc : The Golden Lcgenih 

Mkoad^aanlgo (1 syl). Using broken 
stones for road metal, and raamug the 
road convox instead of concave ; a mctliod 
introduced by Sir John L. Macjidam 
(1756-1836). ^ 

Maoaire (2 8yl.). A favouritoiname 
in French phtys, insomuch that Bobert 
Macaire is sometimes used genericall v for 
a Frenchman. It is said that Aubrey 
de Montdidier was murdered in the forest 
of Boiuly in 1371. His dog conceived 
such a }mt];cd against Kobert Macaiin 
that suspicion was aroused, and it was 
resolved to pit Gie man and dog together. 
The result was fatal to tlie man, who 
died confessing his guilt. Tho story is 
found in a chatmu tk gesU of Gie 12th 
ceuttir^', called La Itchie Si bile, 

Blac'amnt* Sultan of Cambaya, wh* 
lived ujioii iioison, with w-bioh he wtt« so 
satumtod that his breath or touch carried 
instant deaGi. (furchas.) 

Blaoare (French), Tlio imi>er*K)na- 
tion of good temper, in Voltaire’s alle- 
gory of TheUm and Mtware, 

Macftro'lll. A coxcomb (Italian, un 
maccheronc), T'ho word is derived from 
the Macaroni ("^lub, instituted by a sot of 
fiashy men Avho had travelled in Italy, 
and introtbiced Italian niacchcroni .at 
Almack’s isubsot iptiou tabic. The Maca- 
ronies wore the most exquisite fops that 
ever disgraced the name of man ; vicious, 
insolent, fou<l of gambling, drinking, and 
ducUing. tliey were (abc^ut 1773) the 
curse of Yauxhall Gaixlcns. 

‘‘We :»rc in<UM)UMl to the Mnearonh'fl for i>n1> 
iwo tiiiniifH* ihe one is llie nilroitucrirfn of cimi 
exetaiont dt«b ,f . niAoaruni, .snd tin* is 

lUr invention of thn-t useful slang w«>r»l ‘bore* 
(bi)ar)*iiii!eU onginallv ineniit niij oiuiorienf of 
We iiagaziite: Inthdon Lfiy^idv. 

V An American regiment Raised in 
Maryland during the War of Indepen- 
dence, was called The Macaronics from 
its showy uniform. 

Maoaroa'io Latta. Dog Latin, or 
modem words wijih Latin endings. The 
law pleadings of G. Steevens, as JDaniel 
V. jutsltchul and liullum v. Bmtum, are 
excellent examples, (nSrr Doo Latin.) 

V I£amrm*ic iMin is a mixture of 
Latin and some modem languid. In. 
Italy mneheroni is a mixture ox coarse 
meal, eggs, aud cheese. 
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BSaoaro'nIcVertto. Verses in which 
foi:ei£ni words are ludicrously distorted 
and jumbled together, as in Person^ 
lines on the threatened invanon of Eng- 
land by Nawleon. C-Ciwyo drawn for the 
Mtliiia,) So called by T^f ilo Folengo, 
a Mantuan monk of noble family, who 
published a book entitled JAber J/ara- 
9'xtnico'nim, a poetical rhapsody made 
up of words of different languagesi and 
tieating of ‘^pleasant matters** in a 
!X)mical stylo (1520). Folengo is gene- 
rally called Merliims Coccaius, or Mor- 
lino iSoccaio. (See preceding.) The 
Vigotwe of Tossa was published in 1494. 
The following Latin verse is an hexa- 
meter; 

“TrumiH^ter us ns erat qiii coat am Hcnrlct 
luiraMtac.'' 

A. riiimioh'bam in ISOl a Delecftts 

tnacitrfmieortim eurminmij a liiatow i iX macaronic 
lnH'try, 

Cano cnrincii rixpkscs, iiPTa vl«*na rj*o, 

De intiltiH atria avitnis coctm in a i>m : 

Simul bme anert’eat, caiitat omma kvcv, 

Nonne i^'miimbile, qiiod \ idir ille rex i 
Diniidium rex CMim, mt<nt ad n Klnnm 
tjijoil rcllquit ilia, aemlum Itaok r’ntlnurn. 

Hex fan in airano.multo uiiiuino Liuaeu:^ : 

In cultna IJoiaiua, and cim'^auiciia ; 
c Anceir in liorticulo, banging out ttu* rtoiboa, 
Qutiro deacendcus cormx raimit ber mw. 

i:. c, n. 

Blaelmtli (Shakespeare). The stoiyis 
taken from Holinshed, who copied it 
from the History of Scotland, by Hector 
Boece or Boyce, in seventeen volumes 
(1527), The history, written in Latin, 
was translated by John Bellendeu (1531- 
15:i.5). 

■/ “ History alatcSHbatMacttclb slew Duncan at 
notbgowan.uoar Klgiujn ia%>,an(l nor, as Sbakt*- 
■l>eare nays, at his cjistio of Invcrne'** ; ibc artacic 
was ni»le )>e<?iii8C Duncan bad nsurped cbe throne, 
to which Mai'heih had the )M*ttcr claim. As n 
king Macbeth proved a v«iry just, and 
prince, but t ho i^riiKana of Mivicolin got head, and 
Huccf'eaed in dHrHiaiog Macbeth, whowaa Hbiiit in 
Jo.'ilt, at liiimpbanan. He was (ham* of ( roinarty 
iplamia], amt afterwards of Moray iCawdor,-.— 
J^ardner : Cabinet Cyclopfedia. 

Lady Macbeth. The wife of Macbeth. 
Ambition is her sin, and to gain the 
object of her ambition »ho hesitates at 
nothing. Her masterful thind sways the 
weaker Macbeth to ** the mood of what 
sheJiked or loathed.” She is a ^fede'a, 
or Catlkdirine de’ Medici, or Csesar 
Bor'gia in female form. (Shakespeare : 
Macbeth.) 

Tho real name of lAdy Maclaith was Graoch, 
and instead of )M»ing urged to the murder of Dnn- 
mn through anildtioii, Abe wan goaded by deadly 
InJnrioA. Ahewan. In raec.t^e gramldaughter of 
Kenneth TV,, klUeil in pxiS, fighting against Mai* 
colm ri.~ />ardn«r; Cabinet Cgcbiptedui, yol. i. 17, 
etc. 

MaelirUur (Hphf*aifn). An enthusias- 
tic proachei* m Sir Walter Scott’s Old 
Mortality, 

This was the young preacher Maccaul 
eo hideously torture in the reign of 


Charles II. He died *Mn a rapture.” 
(See Cassell’s History of England, 
Charles II., vol. iii. p. 422.) 

HaiOoalMe'us. The Hammerer. A 
surname given to Judas Asmonteus; 
similar to ** Martel,” the name given to 
Charles, son of Fopin HoTlstel, who heat 
down the Saracens as with a sledge- 
hammer. Some think the name is a 
notarica or acrostic: Mi Camokah Baclim 
Jehovah (Who is like to thee among the 
gods, O Lord?). (Exodusxv.il.) (See 
Notaeica.) 

Macdonald. Lord Macdonahrs Irccd. 
Panisites. Lord Macdonald (son of thi* 
Lord of the Isles) once made a raid on 
the mainland. Ho and his followers, 
with other plunder, fell on the clothes of 
the enemy, and stripping off their own 
rags, donned the smartest and liest they 
could lay hands on, with the 1*681111 of 
being overrun with parasites. 

MaodnCr. The tViano of Fife. A 
Scotch nobleman Tvhose castlo of Kenno- 
way was surpiiscd by Macbeth, and liis 
wife and babes ‘‘ savagely slaugliterod.” 
Macduff vowed vengeance and joiuiMl 
the army of Siwurd, to dethrone 
tyrant. On reaching the royal <‘usl!c of 
Bunsiuane, they fought, and Madioth 
was slain, (Shakespeare : Maefa th . ) 

V History AtatcA t but Macbeth ivah (li*fo.Ui‘*l at 
DiinAiuatie. but ewcatuMl from tUe Uittb* uml vin«* 
Hlain at J.imij'lianau lu Uftii.— /.'inOwr; Calmnt 
Ctn’topadta, 1, p. 17, etc. 

Maoheaih (Cttptaiti)^ A highway- 
man, hero of T/w Ikyym^s Opera, by 
Gay. A fine, gay, bold-faced ruftkni, 
game to the very last, 

Blae'lilavelli. The Imperial Afarh la- 
rcJli. Tibeiius, the Roman emperor. 
(b,c. •J2 to A.T>. .37.) 

His political axiom was— “Ho who 
knows iu>t how to dissemble knows not 
liow to reign,” It w.'is also the axiom 
of Louis XI. of France. 

Machiavellim. Political cnnuing 
and overreaching by diplomacy, accord- 
ing to tlio pemicifius poUtioal principles 
of Niccolo del Machiavelli, of Florence, 
set forth in his work called The Tnurc. 
The general scope ol this book is to show 
that rulers may resort to any treacluTy 
and artifice to uphold their arbitrary 
power, and whatever disbononrable acts 
princes may indulge in are fully set off 
by the insubordination of their subjects. 
(1469-1527.) 

BlAoklntoOli or b. Cloth 

waterproofed with caoutohouc, patented 
by Mr. Maemtosh* 
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MaokUn. The real name of this 
>rrt*at actor was Olmrles M‘Iiaughlin, 
hut he changed it on coming to England. 
(1<;00-I7f)7.) 

Maomliraiiltes (4 syl.). A religious 
sect of Scotland, who succeeded the 
CVivenanters ; so named from John Mac- 
millan, their l^ider. They called them- 
selves the “ Reformed Presbj^tory,” 

Maoayo'ophant {Sir Pertinax). Tn 
Thr Man of the Worlds by Charles 
Maeklin, Sir Pertinax “bowed, and 
Ih)wc( 1, and bowed,” and cringed, and 
fnwned, to obtain the object of his 
ambition. 

Maoe. Originally a club armed with 
iron, and used in wai\ Both .sword and 
111 . ice are cnrigiis of dignity, suited to 
the times when men went about in 
armour, and sovereigns needed cham- 
])ions to vindicate their rights. 

Maoedon Is not Worthy of Thee, 

is what Philip said to His sou Alexander, 
jiftcr his aciiievemeut with the horse 
Bnceph'aloa, which ho subdued to his 
will, though only eighteen years of age. 

I'd ward UI., after the battle of Cn^^y, 
in which the Black Prince behaved very 
v.-iliantly, exclaimed, “My brave boy, 
g'* on as yon have begun, and you will 
bo worthy of England's crown.” 

Macedo'nlaa Julius Polym- 

II ii--. jmthor of Strataffc^muia^ in the 
socr*nd century. 

Macedonian Madman (77n). 
Maj»max.) 

Maoodo'nlano. A religions sect, so 
niiTiiod from Maccdo'nius, J^itriarch of 
ronstaiitinoplc, in the fourth century. 
They denied the divinity of the Holy 
(Ihost, and that the essence of the Sou 
is the same in kind with that of the 
Father. 

Macodonlens. iEmiVius Paulns, 
oomiuiiror of Perseus. (230-160 b,o.) 

Mackerel Sky (A). A sky spotted 
like a mackerel. (Mackerel from the 
Latin, maenla^ a spot whence the R'ench 
ififi^mrenH, German mnckrrle, Welsh 
vm'rcUy etc.) 

Macon* Mahomet, Mahoun, or Ma- 
houiul. 

*' rr.>ii(Ml Oiuuth he) he wheni we 

Frtir/rt* .* »il. u». 

.V fwwi, A poetical and roiiicmoe name 
of Mecca, the birthplace of Mahomet. 

Mao'reono* Tk^ Uland af the Mac- 
reoHs, Great Britain. word {s 


Greek, and means long-lived. Bab<dais 
describes the persecutions of the re- 
formers as a terrible storm at sea-, in 
^hich Pautaftruel and his fleet were 
tempest-tossed, but contrived to enter 
one of the harbours of Great Britain, an 
island called “Long life,” because no 
one was put to death there for his re- 
ligious opinions. Tliis island was full 
of antique ruins, relics of decayed popery 
and ancient superstitions. 

Mao'rocoflon (Greek, theym/f worht)^ 
in opposition to tlio microcosm (the liiih 
ivorla). The ancients looked upon the 
universe os a living creature, and the 
follow'ers of ParaeelBus considered man 
a miniature representation of the uni- 
verse. The one was termed the Macro- 
cosm, the other the Microcosm 

Mad as k BCareh Hare. (See Hahe.) 
The French say, “ II eat fou comii%e un 
Jcftne chien.^* 

Mad Cavalier ( The ) . Prince Rupert, 
noted for bis rash courage and impa- 
tience of control. (1619-1682.) 

Mad Parliament (TViO. TheParlia- 
j ment which assembled at Oxford in 
I r2o8, and broke out intc^ojien rebellion 
against Henry HI. The king w'as de- 
cuired doiM^xl, and the government 
was veslcil in the hands of tWeiity-four 
conneiUor^, with Simon de Montiort at 
ihdr head. 

Mod Poet (7’i^e'). Nathaniel Lee, who 
was roiifiiicil for four^years in Bedlam. 
(1637-1690,; 

Mad as a Hatter, By some Baid to 
be a corruption of “Mad as an atler” 
{tuftirr) : but evidence is wanting. I’h© 
word adder is atter in Saxon, naticc in 
Gennou. 

Madame* So the wufe of Philippe, 
Due d'Orleanswas styled in the reign 
of Louis XIV. ; other ladies were only 
Madamo Thi^or That. 

Madame la Th(ehee»e, Wife of TTeiiri- 
Jiilos do Bourbon, eldest son of l^iiicc 
do Conde. • 

Madame la Prineease, Wife of tho 
Prince doi Conde, and natural daughter 
of Louis XIV. {See MoysiEun.) 

Mademoiselle (4 syl.). Hie daughter 
of Philippe, Due de Cluirtres, grandson 
of PhilipiK!, Due d’Orleans, brother of 
Louis Xlv. 

la (Mcandf* MadcmoMle, The Dnehesse 
do Montpenaicr, cousin to Louis XIV,, 
and daughter of Gaston, Due d’Orlcont, 

Madge* Am qw). 
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Madge Wlldllre. The nidniame of 
Margaret MurdochsoOf a beautiful but 
giddy girl, whose bram was crazed by 
sklaomn and the murder of her infant. 
{Sir Walter ScQti: Heart of Midlothian*) 

Madman. Macedonia's madman. 
Alexander tlie Great, (b.c. 3d6, 336- 
323.) 

The hi'iUiant madman or Madman of 
the Hoi'th. Charles XII. of Sweden. 
(1082, 1097-1718.) 

Iforoe* nrr ntuch the tlio iK)iiU‘« agreed, 

Fruni MAt'edoniu’f^ UMnlmAn tn tlie rtweile 
[ClKirtes X 1 1 oti Man* iv. 

Madness. In Perthshire there are 
several wells and spriup dedicated to 
St. Fillan, which are still places of pil- 
grimage. These wells are held to be 
efficacious in cases of madness. Even 
recently lunatics have been hound to the 
holy stono at niglit. umler the expecta- 
tion that St. Fillan would release them 
l)eforo dawn, and send them homo in 
their right minds. 

Madoc. The youngest son of Owain 
Gwyneth, King of Noi-th Wales, who 
<Koa in 1169. According to tradition he 
sailed away to America, and established 
a colony on tlic southern branches of tho 
Missom*!. Al>out ilie stime time the 
Az'tei^is forsook Aztian, under the guid- 
juico of Yuhid''thiton, and founded the 
empii^ cjilled Mexico, in honour of 
Mexitli, their tutelary god. Southey 
has a i^em iu two parts called JUador^ 
in whicli these tvo events are made to 
harmonise with each other. 

Madonna. (Italian, mt/ ladff,) Spe- 
cially applied to representations of the 
Virgin Mary, 

Ma'dor (Sir). The Scotch knight 
slain in single combat by Sir Laimoclot 
of the Lake, who volunteered to defend 
the innocence of Queen Guinever. 


Madras System of Xk^fication. A 

system of mutual instruction, introduced 
by Dr. Andrew Bell into the institution 
at Madras for the education of tho 
orphan chndren of the Europe«aa mili- 
tary. Bell livnd 1763-1832. 


To wind like the river 
Maeander, in Phiygia. The ** Greek 
pattern” of embroidery^is so called; 

Mieoe'sias» A mtron of loiters; so 
called from C. Cilnioa Mmee'nas, a 
Bomon statesman in the rrign of Au^s- 
tus, who k^ open house for aU men of 
letters, ana was the ispecial friend and 
p^on of Horace and Virgil. Ifioholas 
Bowe so called the Earl of Halifax on 


his installation to the Order of the 
Oerter (1714). 

27io hist English Mtceem^t. Samuel 
Bogors, poet and banker. (1 763- 1 865. ) 

Maelstrom (Norwegian, ichirhmj 
stream). There ore about tifty mael- 
stroms off the coast of Norway, but tho 
one Englishmen delight to tremble at 
is at tho foot of the Lofo'ten Islands, 
l)ctweGn tho islands of Moskenes aud 
Mosken, where the water is pushed >n)d 
jostled a good deal, and when tlic wind 
aud tide are contrary it is not safe for 
small boats to venture near. 

It was anciently thought that the 
Maelstrihn was a subterranean uby.s.s. 
penetrating the globe, and communicat- 
ing with the Gull of Bothnia. 

Msson'ldos (4 syl.) or Mmoniaii 

Poet. Homer,' either because ho was 
the son of Mmon, or because ho was 
bom in Moeonla (Asia Minor). 
Hojcbb.) 

Masvtad. A merciless satire by Gif- 
ford on the Della Cmscau sclnud of 

O . Piiblitshctl 1796. Tlie word is in 
s Evlogm\ iii. 90. (6Vr Baviad.) 

Blag. What a maff yon arc ! jabberer, 
hence to chatter like a maa/ne. Mag is a 
contraction of magpie. Tlie Fronr li Jiavo 
a famous word, “ Wo 

cull a prating man or woiiiaii a mag.'* 
(See MAOPIK.) 

Hot a vmy to bless myself er/M — not a 
halfpemiy. 

Mag"a. Blaekwtiwts Mayazme. A 
mere contraction of the wurd mugji-ziiu*. 

Magalo'na* (See Maqurloki:.) 

Magmtlae (3 syl.) . A place for stores. 
(Arabic, tnakhznii, yaiano-y a i>lnco where 
arUcies are preserved.) 

Blgg^dalene (3 syl.). An asylum for 
the redaiiuing of prostitutes ; so callcnl 
from Mary Mogdafene or Maiy of Ma.g'- 
dala, **out of whom Jesus cast seven 
devUs.” A great TTodigato till she met 
with the Lord ana Saviour. 

Mag'dalnirg Canturleo. Tlie first 
prefit work of Protestant divines on tho 
history of the Christian Clnireh. It was 
begun at Magdeburg by Matthias Fla- 
cius, in 1652; and. os each century 
occupies a volume, inn thirteen volumes 
complete the history to 1300, 

MggelUuL StrsdU (tf aomUan. Bo 
called after Magellan or Kakalhaens, 
the Portuguese navigator, who discovered 
toom in 1620. 
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Magenta, A brilUfuit red colour 
derived from coftl-tar, named in com- 
meiTionticui of the battle of Magenta, 
wliich was fought in 1859, 

Blaggot, Maggoty, Whimsical, full 
of whims aud fancies. Fancy tunes 
u*»od to bo called magfjoiK lujiice we have 
* ‘ Jhi rker s maggots,’ * ^ * Cary’s maggots,” 
“Draper’s maggots,” etc. {Dancing 
MiLster, 1721.) 

IV hm the maggot bites. When the 
fancy takes us. Swift tells ui that it 
was the opinion of certain virtuosi that 
tlio brain is filled with little w<nms or 
niiiggots, and that thought is xwoduced 
by these worms biting the uerves. “If 
Die bite is hexagonal it produces jjoefry ; 
if circular, eloquence ; if conical, jjolitics, 
etc. {}Dchanical Operation of the Spirit) 
inbteud of maggots the* Scotch say, 
“His head is full of bees ; ” the Freiicn, 

“ // (7 fies rats (fans la tete mid in 
Holland, “ Ilo has a mouse’s nest in his 
head.” (aS'ccBkk.) 

Ma'gi (7’//f), according to one tra- 
dition, were Mc.Vchior, Caspar,- and { 
llaltliuzar, three kings of the East, llie } 
Jiisl offered ya/ff, the emblem of rovaliv, j 
to Die infant Jesus ; the second, { 
in token of divinity: and the [ 
Dili d, nutrrh^ in prophetic ulliiHicav to the [ 
]icrsccution unto dcatli which awaited 
Die “ Man of Soitows.” 

Mkt.i iMuu iiifans "kiiiir «f li'xbl " 
fi \M*\n < r r.v*«r.lT?, Turniis “fhe while 'Mic/’ 
lUiM iiA/AH uimiiH *' ilif» lurO i»rtrtfaH«rc»'«'* 

( k. '•» hiH Sltmnfi. book \ 
t1m< iiiiii.oj: JliKbii. 2(imri, llcletl, niirt 

Mmiih ) 

Magt in Camoens’ Lusiffd^ mcatiB 
the. fndinn “ BrnJiinins.” Amnna’ims 
Marcclli'nus says that the Persian magi 
derived their knowledge from the Bmh- 
mins of India (i. 23^ ; and Aria'iius ex- 
pressly calls the Brahmins “magi” (i.7.). 

Moglo Garters, Made of the strips 
of a young harp*s skin saturated with 
motherwort. Those who wear these 
garters excel in speed. 

“ WtTo it not for fny tiiotic gwrtcrs . . . 

1 jihoiUcI not nontibiie the hnsincsTi htitfr.** 
Golden 

Blaglo Blngg.. This superstition 
arose from the belief that magicians had 
the power of imprisoning 4moji8 in 
rings. Hie power Was supposed to 
prevail lu Asia, jand subsequently in 
Salamanc^ Tol^o, and Italy, 

V Mngie ciretc^ (like magic suiunm) 
arc mathematical ^xxles. 

(Wivd*s ring, ^is mi^c ring was 
composed of six metals, and insuted the 
wearer success in any undertaking in 


which ho chose to emlm-k; (Chinese 
Tahs : V-tarnd and his Four Sons.) 
t Dame LiijiiSd*s ring, given by her to 
Sir Gareth during a tournament. It 
insured the wearer from losing blood 
when wounded. 

***Thl8 rinff.' wii<l Danift l.ionSs. Mnereasotb zny 
heoiity . , , That «hi<‘b im Krrcrn n turns rcrl, 
tlMt wlib'liM re«l it turns irreen. Tbnt wrhu'b in 
blue it turns white, anU that which is white it 
turns blue. WhoeA'er Iteareth tbiB rinir can 
never lose blowl. however wuundeO.’ "—liistury of 
Priucfi Arthur^ i. 14«i. 

Fairg ring (A). W’hoever lives in a 
house built over a fairy ring will won- 
drously prosptT in everything. fAthen* 
tan Oracle, i. 307.) 

Oggrs* ring. (See Gtoeb.) 

Ju)ied*s ring rendered the wearer in- 
visible. Luned or Ljmet gave the ring 
to Owain, one of King Arthur’s knights. 

“Taki'i tliisfintr.and put it <in thy flujzer. with 
the ht»ne iniuMe thy l and, aud cWim> eby band 
it. lotifT HB tliDM eoiicesUeBt the Blunts 
the atone will rtairral thee." — Iftibbtoi^toii 
nf thf t'omttaio). 

DeguanPs ring. Tlie ring which 
Hcyiiard pretend^ he h.id sent to King 
Lion. It had three gems ; one rm, 
which gave light in darkness ; oqo 
irhit*\ which cuml all blilns and 
bprains ; aud one green, which would 
guard the wearer from all ills, both in 
pence and war. (Ueimk ton Alknmar : 
Feanard the Fi.r.) 

The sfert ring, made by Seidel-Bockit. 
It enabled Die wearer toVend the secrets 
of another's heart. {Ortcntal Tates; 
The Four Tatsmaiis.) 

The talking nw/giv^i by Tartam, the 
Bas((iic Cyclops,' to a girl whom he 
wished to marry'. Immediately she put 
it on, it kept mcoRFuntly saying You 
there, and I here.” In order to get rid 
of the nuisance, the girl cut off her 
finger, and (hreiv both finger and ring 
into a pond. {Itasgue legetids.) 

*i This tale apiieara’ in Campbell’s 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands (i. 
to iii.), and iq Grimm’s Tales {The Robber 
ami kis Sons), 

Maglo Wm4* 

In ifernsalein Delkered the Ilermit 
gives Charles the D«tuo and Ubaldo a 
wand wliich, lieing shaken, infused 
terror into all who saw it. 

In the F'ahie Queene, the palmer who 
accompanies Sir Giiyon has a staff of 
like virtue, made of the eaiue wood os 
Mercury’s caduceus. 

Hagieian eft 

Wizard of the Xorih, Professor WOson 
calls Sir 'Walter Scott the Great Hagi- 
ciou, from the wonderful fasdnation 6t 
his writings. 
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Maff ieim cf the North. The title as- 
einned by Johann Georff Hamann, of 
Pritesia (1730-1788). ♦ 

ICagltalieoi^ The greatest book- 
worm that ever lived. H'e never forgot 
wlmt he had once read, and could oven 
turn at once to the exact page of any 
refei’ence. Ho was the librarian of the 
Great Duke Cosmo 111. (1633-1714). 

Magna Charta. The Great Charter 
of English liberty extoried from King 
John, 1216; called by Spelinan — 

A rorUca'rumf libcrta turn 
ft. sacra auVlmm.'' 

Magnalla Cbrlatl. Cotton Mathers*s 
book, mentionod in Longfellow's J/sfy- 
Jtoirci'. 

Magnaaimoiui (The), 

AM^Y, of Aragon (138i)^, 1416-58). 

Chosrtjcs or Khosrii, twenty-first of 
the 8assanMdus, sumamed Nmtshir^ican 
(the Magnanimous) (531-579). 

Magna'iio, One of the leaders of 
the rabble that attacked Hudibras at a 
b^ar-lMtiting. The character is a- satire 
on Simeon Waitt a tinker and lude[Hiii- 
dent preadier. (Hudibras^ pt. i. 2.) Ho 
calls Cromwell tho archangel who did 
battle with tho devil.” 

Magnet. 'Die loadHtoiie ; so called 
from Mnftneitia, iu Lydia, where the ore 
w'as said to abound. The Greeks called 
it matfuvs. Milton uses the adjective 
for the substantivg iu the lino “ As tlie 
magnetic hardest iron draws.” 

Magnetite Mountain. A mount ain 
Avhich drew out all tho ntiils of any 
ship that approacln^l within its magnetic 
influence. The shij) in wdiich rrince 
Agib sailed fell to pieces when wiud- 
drivon tow^ards it. (Arabian Ntahtn; 
The Third Calendar.) 

Magnense (French). An anonyma 
at file d@ joie ; bo called fr(%m the nun- 
nery founded at Itheims in 1654, i>y 
Jeaime Gauart, daughter of Nicolas 
ColbelH, siggnenr de Magneux. The 
word is Bometimes jooosely iiervcrted 
into Mogni-maguo. 

Mag^'leat. To sing the Magnificat 
at matim. To do things at the wiY>ug 
time^ or out of place, ^lo Magnificat 
does not belong to the morning service, 
but to vespera. The Magnificat i» Luke 
i. 46-55 in Latin. 

Magnificent (The), 

KhoBrd or Cliosroes I. of Persia (•, 
531-679). Tlie golden period of Persian 
Igstory was 5o0-6j8. 


Lorenzo de Medici (1448-1492), 

hobert. Due de Normandie, also called 
LeJyiabh (*, 1028-1035). 

Soliman I., greatest of the Turkish 
sultans (1493, 1520-1566). 

Mag^aiio • • • Guerre. ” C^nt 

wagnifigtie, ntais ce n*est pas la gnnred* 
Admirable, but not according to rule. 
The comment of Marshal Canrtbort 
on the charge of tho Light Brigade at 
Balaclava. 

" It ig the rlerffjr, ns a cJsiim, nrr awl- 

inaroii l>y a tiijvli . . . tliat ritey. as a rhisa 
arc iiinmir^imihly l)CtT(>r tliau llicy riotwl tio . . . 

nnwiiiStiue, mala re n’eat }>aa hi fftirrrr."— 
Xhtetttnth Ciniury, April, ISOQ. 

Magno'lia. A flower so called from 
Pierre Maguol. professor of medicine at 
Montpelier. (1 038- 171 5.) 

Mngnnm Gpne. Chief or most im- 
portant of a person's works. A litoraiy 
man says of his most renowned book it 
is his magnum opus. 

Magnum of Port (^), or other wine, 
a double bottle. 

Magnus Apollo (Jfv), or Mens 
Magnuft AjmIIo. My leader, authority, 
and oracle. 

BCago the Cartliaginian, says Aris-. 
totk*, crossed the (ireat I)(?f?c*rt twice 
without having anything to drink. 

Magoplio'nia. A festival o>)hervcd 
by the Pfirsians to commemorate the 
miissacro of the Magi. Smerdis usiirped 
the throne on tho ueatb of Ciimby'scs ; 
but seven T*ersi:ins. conspiring together, 
slew Smerdis amb bis brother ; w heni- 
upon the pc(»])]e put all the Magi ti» the 
sword, and »dcctcd Darius, son of Ilys- 
taspes, to the throne, ((ireek, mngvH- 
phono the magi-slaughter.) 

Magot (French). Money, or rather 
a mass of i«ecretetl money ; a cori'uption 
of imago, the “image and superscri])- 
tion ” <>f coined money. 

“Li il vdlft de lur-mr. wr\ infc.i Paris avo»* lui l»on 
(Jnzeitc Xrire, 1784, p. S70. 

Magpie. A contraction of ningot- 
pic, or inag'ata-pic. “ Mag ” is gciufivilly 
thought to l>e a contraction of Margaret ; 
thus w'e have liobin red-breast, Tom -lit, 
Philip— i.c. a 82 )arrow, etc, 

“ Anunrs ai>d HinlprBtritMl ndatUms bftv»‘ 

(Uy inayott>ie8,;u\dclu>nsli«,SQdr04)k»; l)r(ni|L'ltt 
Uirili 

Tlie secrefst man »f bkwn.” 

Shakenp^e: Uacketh. lii. 4. 

Magpie. Here is an oM Scotch rhyme: 
“ one’s wirrivw, t tnirrb, , 

Ttiree's awendinir. ff>ur's a birth, 

Fivo’ii A qliriBk.‘hintf, sfx » dearth, 
ae\‘('ii's cii, js bull, 

And ninc'H the d^vii hie am* sei*,** 
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MCagriolo. Tlie champion of Isabella 
of who refused to do homage 

to li’rancc. The brave champion van- 
quislusd tho French chevalier, and Ihua 
viiidiciit<id the liberty of his country. 

Blag’nelo'110 or Mbig'alo'iia {the 
////•). Heroine of the romance called 
‘77//* HhUmf of the Fair hfaftaloHa^ 
Jhiu/htfT of the Kiwf of NapUst etc. 
Originally written in French. OervantSs 
alludes to it in Don Quixote, (fiee Pbter 
OF Provence.) 

Magus. {See 3z310N.) 


descendants of Hosein. Mohammed, tho 
Lost Malidi, we are tdkl, is not really 
9 dead, but sleeps in a cavern near Bagdad, 
and will return to life in the fulness of 
time to overthrow Dejal (anti-Christ). 

Tba MaJidi u’hirli has nf lato )>een diorurlMiig 
Kgyitt 18 hauvl liy ilie rersiana, wlttisre Sunnites 
(S 8)1.): )>nc tmm ilie Turks ami Persians are 
li'ftkinir out fora Mahdi who will siamit oat the 
“ iulldelB.” 

Mahmoud of Ghisiil. the conqueror 
of India in the 11th coniury, kept 400 
greyhounds and bloodhounels, each of 
which wore a jewelled (Vilhir taken from 
tho necks of captive sultanas. 


Mali-abftdo'an]>yiMty The 

iirst dynasty of Persian mythological 
history. Mah Aliad {(hr (fvcal Ahad) and 
his wife were tho only persons left on the 
fjirth after the great cycle, and from 
them tho world w\a8 peopled, Azer 
Abad, the fourteenfh and last of this 
dynasty, left the earth because “all flesh 
had corruptcil itself,** and a period of 
anarchy ensued. 

Mohabharata. One of the two 

groat epic poems of ancient India. Its 
story is the contests bet\ve<*n descen- 
tl.niH of Kuril and Paudii, (.SVv Kuiiu.) 


Maliadi or llnlruK 'I'lie Kalif who 
n igned nboiit iW yeais after Mahomet. 
In oiu* pilgrimage to Mecca he expended 
six million gold ( 1111 : 11 * 8 . 


Mah&tmas. Initiates who have I 
piitvrrl 1Ii<*ir courage and purity by 
p.'WMjig through sundry tests and trials. 

It. is n Hindu word applied to certniu 
1 1 iiddli ist.s. 'riiey are also ealltMl ‘ ' Mas- 
ters.’* According to Thcosophists, man 
lias a physical, an iiitelleidual, aud a 
.spiritual laitnrt}, and a Malu\tma is a 
p M-soii who has rcriehod ]K‘rfection in 
each of these three natures. As his 
kufovledgo is perfect, he can produce 
efforts which, to the less learned, appear 
miraculous. Thus, Ijefore tho telegraph 
and telophono W'ere invented it would j 
liave a])peared miraculous to | 108 SC 68 such 
powers; no supernatural power, how- 
c'vcr, is required, but only a more ex- 
tensive knowledge. 


Miili.umft 10 H well-known ftsn*krii. worti »». 
rlyil to imMj who liavc retired fnmi tbo world, 
wtj**. »»\ means of a toiw asceMo discipline, liavo 
KniMiood tho iiasaiona ol the flesli.and tpiiw'd a 
lyiiutAium for sanctJty and knowltMUre. That 
men are aide to iierforni mo«t slartlluic 
f«MM.:»ndt<> suffer the mwt torrihk. tonure^.is 
h inie, 3rtt<f<rr: (’intury, 

Alii) , |nlli*| p. t t^}. 


Mah'^ {The^, The eiipreme pontiff 
of the Slmtea (2 syl.) Only twelve of 
tliosc imaums have really ap|)oaied-^vbs. 
4H} Hassau, Hosein, and the xiiuo }moal 


Mabmut. Tho n:uno of the famous 
Turkish spy (T*t*0* 

Mahomet or Mohammed, according 
to lleutsch, means the Predicted Meseiah. 
(Hag. ii . f . ) It is the titular name taken 
by Halabi, founder of Islam. (570-632.) 

A tiff el of. When Mahomet was trans- 
jiorted to heaven , he says : ‘‘I saw there 
an angel, the most gigantic of all created 
beings. It had 70,(100 heitds, each bad 
70,000 faces, cjich face had 70,000 mouths, 
each month had 70,000 tongues, and e^ch 
tongue spoke 70,000 langimges; all were 
employed in singing God's praisee.*’ 

makf* moo* tlirtii Sl>K<u irtlUoik 
'iml ni*JU'l> tl\i* lullioa niuiirhs. 

Ufihtin' rf. Sciuiakshcrif, kept in the 
Eyah mosque, at Constantinople. 

Jhhk of. The Koran. 

Born at Mco(-a, a,i>. 570. 

Itoiv. Catum ('f.rj). 

( V/Hf / (S w if t< -st ) . Adlm ( 7 . . 

Care. Ilie cave in wdiicli Gabriel ap- 
|K\'!red to Mahomet was Hoii. 

It is Kiid that Mahomet's 
coftin, in the Ilad'girsi of Medi'na., is 
fiusfKuided in mid-uir without any sup- 
p(jrt. Many cxjdiuiations have been 
given of tliis phtuiomeiion, the one 
most geiicr.illy r('coivcd lieing tViat the 
coffin is of iron, jdaewi midway between 
two magnqts. Hurykhardt visited the 
seicred euclosure, and found tho ingenuity 
of science useless in (his case, as the 
coffin id not suspended at aJJ. • 

Otirass. Fadjia (^.r.). 

Jhtuffhier (His favourite), Fallmo, 

Died at Medina, Monday, Tune 8 th, 
632, age of sovonty-two. The 10th of 
Oio HSij’rah. 

Dove. Mahomet had a dove which 
he used to feed with wheat out of hJa 
ear. When tho dove was huugxy it 
used to light on tho prophet*s shoulder, 
and thrust its bill into ills ear to find 
its meal. Mahomet thus induct the 
Aralis to holievo that he was inspiTed 
by the Holy Glios^ in the semblance of 
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Blulioniet (eotHimml). 


a dovo. (Sir WaHfir Raleigh : JTUiarg 
of the fForld, bk. 1. pt. i. chap, vi, (See* 
also TV'ideaux ; lAfi of Mahomet,) 

*• Was Msbomet inspired with a dovo ?’* 

Jihakrspeare: 1 Jtmrff V/., i.3. 

Tathei', Abdall, of tho tribe of 
Korcish. He died a little before or 
little after tho birth of Mfihomct. 

Father^w^laic (father of Ayeaha). 
Abu-Bekr. He aucceeded Mahomet and 
was the first calif. 

Flight^rom Mecca (called the Hedj*- 
rah)/A.X). 622. Ho retired to Medi'na. 

(srandfathcr (paternal). Abd-el-Mu- 
talUb, who adopted the oridian boy, but 
died in two years. 

Hcdfrah, (See above, Flight,) 

Jletr (adopted). Said or Za4d. 

Horse. Al Borak VThc UghlmHg], It 
roiivcred the propnet to the seventh 
heaven. (See Bobak.) 

*• w?i9 A llne-IiinVd. lilr/h-sifindintf horat*, 
atr<mj£ iii frani*^. an*l wirh a i‘«*nc ns trlnaav «•» 
lunrtii }. His citKnir was wiffrori. wirli Iiat nf 
finld fAr cyory thiv*' of tawny ; his para wpn* rest- 
^^■*'rAT^^i ptunrp'l ijitPA reel; his p>ps and 
full cif nre ; liU nrwtrlls wnlo and • lit* 

had a wliito star on hi-* friri'lietul.a nerk erarefnUy 
.nffhed, a mane soft and sllkr. andaUnek lai] tliat 
fewepi the fmniud ii. U. 

Mira^lcK Chadin mentions sfivoml, 
but some say bo performed no inirticlc. 
The miracle of the moon is best known. 

Moon (Tlie). Habib the Wise told 
Mahomet to prove Itis inisaion by cleav- 
ing the mcKju in t«'o. Muhoract raised 
his bands towards heaven, and in a loud 
voice summoned the moon to do Haltib’.s 
bidding. Accordingly, it desemdAd to 
the top of the Caaba {g,r.), made seven 
circuits, and, coming to the * prophet,’ 
etitored his right sleeve and came out of 
the left It then entered the collar of his 
robe* and descended to the skirt, clove 
itself into two plaits, one of which ap- 
peared in the east of the skies ami the 
other in the west: and tb<f two parts 
ultimately reunited and resumed thoir 
usual (orrn. 

Mother of, Aml'na, of tho tribe of 
Koreish. died when Mahomet was 
six years old. 

Mule, Fadda (if.*?,). 

Pond. Just inside the gates of Para- 
dise, It was white as mlHc, and he who 
drank thereof would never thirst agam, 
(Al Moran,) 

Rttekiion made when he was forty 
years old by Gabriel, on Mount Hora, 
in Hem. ’ 

Stmdmd. Baj^ura, 


Stepping-stone, The stone u]>on whit*h 
the prophet placed his foot when ho 
moimtod the beast Al Borak on his 
ascent to heaven. It rose as tho beast 
rose, but Mahomet, putting his hand 
upon it, forbade it to follow him, 
w'hereupon it remained snspeudod in 
mid-air, where tlic true believer, if he 
has faith enough* may still behold it* 

Swords. Dhul Fakar (fA/; trenehanf)^ 
Al Battar (th^' Imter), Medham (the 
kcen)f and Hatef (the deadly). (See 
SWOBDS.) 

Snrecsso%\ (See above, Father-inAniv.) 

Tribe. On both sides, the Koreish. 

Vnch\ who took chargti of Mahomet at 
tho death of his grandfather, Abu Taluh'. 

^ in res. Ten in number, viz. (1) 
Kadidja, a rich ividow of the tribe of 
Koreish, who hod l>een twice married 
already, and was forty years of age. 
For twenty -five years she was his only 
wife, but at her death he inarrie^l nino 
others, all of whom survived him. 

HAUnmet lovoil Msivy, n Cinafc nlrl, in 
M’lJor to ilii* um(>tir.atitlMl n «’h?n»ii'r 

III the Korsi', wU'u'li maj lu* fmmri ih (;,i«nii*r'rt 
.VmIih Almljcdn, p J’»|, 

The nine tnres. (1) Ayesha, danglibic 
of Abu Bekr. only nine years old on )n*r 
wKlding-day. This was his youngest 
and favourite wife. 

(2) Siiiida, willow of Sokran, ami 
nurse to liis daughter Fsit'iuKi. 

(3) Hafsa. a widow twonty-oight years 
old. who aNo Inwl a son, Slio' was 
daughter of Oineva, 

(4) Zeinab, wife of Zaid, but divorced 
in order that tho luophet might takti lu » 
to wufft. 

(o) Barra, wife of a young Arab and 
dtiughter of Al Harctli, chief of nn Arab 
tribe. Both father and husband worn 
slam in a battle with Mahomet. 8ho 
was a captive. 

(6) Renaiux, daughter of Bimeon, and 
a Jewish captive. 

t?) Saft'ya, tho espoo-sod wife of 
Kena'na. Kcna'na was put to (lc:d.h. 
Safiya outlived tho prophet forty years. 

' (8) 0mm Hala'lia — i.c, mother of 
Habiba ; the widow of Abu Sof'iau. 

(9) Maimu'na, fifty-one Tears old. 
and a widow, who survived all bis other 
wives. 

Also ten or fifteen ftoncalilues, chief 
of whom was Mod'yeh* mother of Ibra- 
bim, the prophet’s son, who died when 
fifteen mouths old. 

Year of Peputations, jlp, 630, the 
filhoftheHedjVivh. 
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Mahoon' (2 syl. ). Name of oontempi 
fur Muhomety a MoBlem, a Moor. la 
^Scotland it used to meaa dev'd, 

“Tlioiv'R tlio «i>n of the v6ne>nMlB-in»wn of 
Malioun fw»n of tbe Moorish in'iiieess).*'— T>«- 
yettncp oj Mtuhirra. 

Bffaheimd (2 syl.). Mahomet. (See 
Macon.) 

" Oftilnius by Terimtfiint itnU Mabannd avroro.’' 

fipGMer : Qurem, vil. 4T. 

Malm. The fiend^prinee that urges 
to theft. 

“ Fivii rti'iuls hav<> been in iwwr Tom iit oiicp' of 
luftt. ns obldiciir ; llotdiiilblHnre, jn'incp uf thmiij- 
t Mabu, of flU’aIfntf ; MMo, of niiirdor ; Plih- 
of nioppiio; and mowing-’*— A/AaJfce- 
Kluy Lear , i\. 1. 

Maid Ma'iiait. A morriA dnncc. or 
flio boy ill the moni's dance, called Mad 
Morion, from the ‘‘morion” which lio 
^\’ore on his head. (Seo Moerts Dance.) 
Maid Marian is a corruption Hrnt of the 
woidfl, and then of tho aox. Having got 
tlie words Maid Marian, etyniologi»t?i 
have puzzled out a suitable character in 
Mntilda, the daughter of Fitz-Walter, 
barrm of Bayard and Dunmow, who 
el(*pcd with Boberk Fitz-Ooth, the out- 
law, aud lived with him in^ Sherwood 
lAirest. Some refine ujioii this hile, and 
efiirni that Miitilda was inarriod to the 
outlaw (commonly calle<t llobiu Hood) 
by Friar Tuck. 

*• -\ uf Hiurric‘^‘dan(’or»<!ancei1 n utHitlmariiin 
wnli a (alior and riiHt*,”. -Teptv^r. 

“N**xf 'f 

Tlia? fair Mafilrtn bmirtf^rnirUativc biT nnine, 

\uil wlub« (mIic lives] in . , . 

HIjt: hv III. lilt Mnnan's miuu* Im* <«u 1 ,v raUcil *’ 

f'oirn/itil m/ /Infivr/, Kurt t>f llHntimniim. 

Maid of AtheiiB, immortalised by 
Byroii,wa,s Theresa Maori. Some twenty- 
bin r years after this poem w'as written 
the maid was in dire iH)verly, without a 
single vestige of beauty. She had a 
largo family, and lived in a hovel. 

Maid of Noirway. Margaret, daugh- 
ter of Eric XT. and Margaret of Norway. 
On the death of Alexander HI. she 
was acknowled^ Queen of Scotlind, 
niul was betrothed to Edward, «on of 
I'M ward I. of England, hut she died on 
her i>assage to Scotland. 

Maid of Orloawk Jeanno d*Arc 
(1112-1431). 

Maid of ForUt (^iV). Catherine 
Glover, daughter of Simem CHover, tho 
oUl glovor of Perth. Sho kisiies Smith 
while asleep cm*6t. Valontitie^s in<im- 
ing, and ultiiui^telv marrioa him. (Sre 
Smith.) 

Maid of Smgoaiai. Augusthia 
Z{iragoz.a, distinguished for lu^r heroism 
when Saragossa was besieged in 1603 


and 1309. Byron refers to her m bia 
OMlde Harold. 

Blaldoii. A nuudiiue resembling the 
guillotine for beheading criminals in the 
sixteenth and sevent^nth centuries; 
brbught to Scotland by the Kegent 
Morton from Halifax, in Yorkshire, for 
the purj^ of beheading the laird of 
Peunyciiick. It was also called “the 
widow.” 

He who xnrenied the fnaiden Jiret hmi- 
fftlled if, Beferrw to Bcgcnt Morton, 
who introduced this sort of ^uillotiiio 
into Scotland, erroneously said to have 
been the first to suffer by it. Thomas 
Scott, one of the murderers of Rizzio, 
W'UA l^headed by it in loOfi, fifteen years 
before Morton's execution. 

Maiden Assize (A). One in which 
there is no pci'son to be brought to trial. 
We liavo also tho expressions Maiden 
tree, one never lopi>ed ; maiden fortrest^ 
one never takcu ; maiden upereh ; etc. 
In a maiden assize, the sheriff of the 
cuunh' presents the judge with a pair of 
white" gloves. White glf»vcs symbrjiso 
iimocioiK'©. Maiden pmnarily means 
unspotted, unpollutwl, iimocimt; thus 
Hubert says to tho king — 

“Th»- b»in<1 of mine 
a mabk*M JUi'l an ioMiM'rfU baml, 

Ni»f iminti'tl wiib riu* i’nms'in of bloort.’* 

: Killy John, »v. 2. 

Maiden King (Ue), Malcolm IV. 
of Scotland. (1141, lloS-llCS.) 

“MalroUn . . Kon of fljo >ira\o nua ironor'ipa 
Prliiro Honrv . . . wa-* ki» kind and lit )io* 

«bs|v«Riium. (bar br was iistually I'allorl Mfib'olni 
tbc .‘ft -jW ; TfUt-f of « iv. 

Maiden Xfane (XiOndonV So cant'd 
from an image of the Maiden or Virgin 
Mary, which stood there before the Re- 
fonnation. 

Maiden or Vl»ln Qneen. Eliza- 
beth, Queen of England, who never 
married. ^533, 1558-1603.) 

Malden Town* t.c. a town never 
taken by the enemy. Edinburgl^ The 
tradition is that tho maiden daughters 
of a Pictish king were sent there for 
protection during an intestine war. 

MAIden of the BUst. Anne of 
Geierstein, in Sir Walter Scott's novel 
called Anne oJ (reiersM/f. 

Maldenliair (a fern, so-called tram 
its hair-like stalks) never takes wet or 
moisture. 

HM flkiti !.'» like the borb caJlod trne MslAen's 
bair. wbU'b rievor takes wer or luoUture. biU stiJI 
kee|i 4 dry. ihonph laid at the Ivottom Of a river os 
lofu? a^ you idew. ?or fhts rftaartti it is raUed 
tUwUftffrml,iV. SI. 
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Maiii<*braoo* SpUctf ih^ maijt^brare^ 
in sea langtif^e, means to taken draught 
of strong dxiiik to keep the spirits up, s 
and give strength for extra exertion. 
The main-brace is the rope by which 
the niainyordofa ship is set in position, 
and to splice it, in a literal sense, when 
the rope is broken or injured, is to join 
the two ends together again. 

Main Glianoe ( The ) . Profit or money, 
probably from the game called hazard. 

To have an etfo io%ihe ^nain ehtmce, 
means ta» keep m view the money to be 
made out of an cntcT|)rise. 

7 In the game of “hazard,” the 
first throw of the dice is called the wain^ 
wliich must be between four and nine, 
the player then tlirows his chance^ wliich 
determines the main. ,, 

Uatnote (2 syl.). A pirate that infests 
the coast of Attica. 

. Like boat 

Of iBland'pirato or Maiiiute/* 

Jii/roH : The Ginour. 

is to hold in tlie hand; 
hence, to keep ; hence, to clothe and feed. 
(Fi%nch, main tenir; Latin, manm ienvo.) 

BCattUuid Club (Thi^ of litera^*^ 
antiquities, instituted at Glasgow in 
1828. It published a number of works. 

Blaize (1 syl.). Acconling to Ame- 
rican superstition, if a damsel iinds a 
blciod-rcu ear of maize, she will have a 
suitor before the year is over, 

‘•Evon tlio IfloiKl-n'd eM Kvanfrrlnie br«Miifljfc } 

not Ijoi’ luxer/’ LunijfrlloU' : Etmwji'hiu . | 

Majesty. Henry VIII. was the first 
English sovereign who was styled “His 
Majesty.” Ueniy IV. a'as “His Groce ; ” 
Henry VI., “ Hia Excellent Grace ; ” 
Edwaird IV., “High and Mighty Prince 
Henry VII., “His Grace,” and “His 
Highness ; ” Henry VIII., in the earlier 
pari of his reign, was styled “ His High- 
ness.” “His jeered Majes^” was a 
title assumed by subsequeut sovereigns, 
but was afterwards changed to “Most 
ExceUapt M^^esty.” 

Majdsty, in herddry. An eagle 
crowned and holding a sceptre is “on 
eagle in Ins majesty.” 

Mnjol'lea Wfwo. A pottery ori- 
ginally mode in the islonip of Majorca 
or Majolica, and lately revived by Mr. 
Minton. 

M^oritjr, He hae joined the tmjontih 
He is dead. Blait says, in lus Grave^ 
long since Death had the ma-* 
Jority.” •‘jihiit ad phtres;*^ “ 
frit4t me ad plures penetrapi ” (Ttautue ; 


Tnnitmmus^ line 14), “ 'Heatoa ros fore^ 

iinando enm pUmbtis hahitarintJ*^ *(Seo 
Tofi/bttfSy viii. xxx. 7.) 

Blake. 

irhftt make you here? What do you 
want? Wliat are you come here for^ 
A French phrase: '*Quc faitcH^rous id 

“Now, gir. Avbat make you 
»pcnr£ : A$ Ytm Eike tt, i. 1, 

Blake a hand of or ob (7h). To 
slay, destroy, waste, or spoil. 

“So T ti» mysrif .'lu.ain, 1 rrioil Tiim 
mercy ;biit he ntiiij,* l kii<»w iiol to nhow iiieiey 
fiiidwir.)! Liml kimekt tmc down nirtiiu. >le 
doubtfegg. madou imnd of me. l>iu th:itf>no eaino 
by, and bid )iim turi^oa,r."—J!Hrivan ; thlgri>n'a 
PntoreAH, p. t)l vflrsfc edition). 

Blake a Bit ( 7 h). To succeed un- 
expectedly in an adventure or siKJcuhi- 
tion. (.SV/? Hit.) 

Make a Virtue of Neeessity {Tu), 
AVr Chaucer’s poem of the Kniyhitu 
Tahy line 3,044 ; also The Tivo Oimile- 
nun of Verona and Dryilen’s poem of 
Faldmon ami Am to. 

Blake away with ( To ) . To squanflcr ; 
to put out of tho way ; to murdor. I'ho 
French verb cUftny** is ust'd Roractime.s 
in a similar way ; a«, “ 1 1 UAui dv ee 
tUfaiyv urrUnwiit do wv par\er»F 

Make away wltb Oneself ( 7 o) . To 

commit suicide. 

Make Bricks without Straw ( Tn), 
To atteiiqd to do somctliiiig uillioiit 
having tho nccos.'sary imitcri.il snpplicil. 
Tho allu.«ion w to tho Israel i(ts in 
Kg.y]>t, who \\crc eouiirifiudcd by their 
taskmasters so to do, (Exodus v! 7.) 

Blake Syos at (7b}. To flirt with 
the eyes. “ OeUUv vvuuri.'* (AVc Cast.) 

Make Mountains of Molehills 

(To), To make a difficulty of t riff ns. 
^^Arvcm ex tVeded farlpreF The corre- 
sibmding Frejjch proverb is, ''Imre (Tun 
mouehf un elcphunV* 

Blake one’s Bread (7b). To earn 
one’s living. 

Blake the Door iTo), To make it 
fast by shutting and Inciting it. AVo 
still say, “ Have you made iny room ‘r ” 
— i.c. made it tidy. Kimilarly, to “ make 
tho bed ” is to arrange it fit for use. 

“Why at thlB tim« tbo doors are made mrainsi, 

} • ni." Shakfiaprnrr, : CowfAy of Krrorn, i i i . I . 

“ Make Mms door u|wm n wi«man*s wit, and li will 
our. Ht ihe cttaemenL.’'^',S/ietA'oii/N;f«ra.' At You Like 
It, IV. 1. 

Make the lee (7b). To near tho 
whalc-flshing gn)und. To make for tho 
ice is to steer in that direction. 

•• AJwuttbe mid of A uni wa neared the flahlnfir- 
|tfr«>uud,or, to l>e more toelinicnI.'iTuulo the ico. * 
V, 7%oma>'7p: Aiitotiournphy, f. pw. 
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Make-wage. Wages Rupplemcnted 
hy i^rnuts or rates. Siniilarfy, a make- 
|louf] is a Riiiall loai added to 
mako up tlic proper weight. 

Malce-welght. A hit [of meat, 
idicpse, bread, or other article] thrown 
into tlio scale to make the weight 
^■orre^•t, 

Make^lft (J). A t*imponiry ar- 
raugwuent during an emergcucy ; a 
devu'o. (The Anglo-Saxon sei/fi means 
a division, hence a device.) 

Malatiar. (.V tf»rl{r VjstrvE.) 

Malagi'gi (in Orlando Fnrioni). Son 
of Buo'vo, and brother of Al'digor and 
Vivian, of 01amioiit*s nice; a wizard 
knight, cousin of Riualdo. {See Mauois.) 

Malagrowthor (3ra///(7/<). Tho sig- 
nature of Sir Walter Scott to a sorips 
of letters in 1822 contributed to the 
Ediuhuvifh Itniew iix>ou tho lowe.st 
limitath'in of ])aper money to £.). They 
caiiKtHl inimeiiso soij.sation, not inferior 
to that produced hy Drapifru J.eftern 
(y.r.) iji Ireland. *Xo political tract, 
since Burke’s IMlecdonif oh (he French 
Jif'i olut/nn, over excited such a stir in 
(iroat Britain. 

Mol'afiprowtlier {Sir Wtaflo). An 
oM I'onrtier soured hy misfortune, who 
tri(*s to make everyone as discontented 
as hiiu.self. {SeoU FovtauCH of KafcL) 

MaVakoff (in tho Crinw'a) . lu 1 S3l a 
sailor and ropeinnker, named Alexander 
Ivannvitch MalakolT, celebrated for his 
wit and conviviality, lived at Sehastoiiol. 
JIp had many friends and adiiu'n'r.?, hut, 
being engaged in a. riot, was dismissed 
the dockyards in which he had been eni- 
jdoyed. Ho then opened a liquor-shop 
nu the hill outside the town. His old 
friends gathered round him, and his shop 
was called tho MalakolT. In time other 
houses were built around, and tho Mala- 
koff bccaino a town, wdiieh ultimately 
was fortitied. Thii was tho origin of the 
fiimoiw Malakoft* Tower, w^hidi caustsi 
HO much trouble to the allied army in 
the Crimean War. (f fazeUc de France.) 

M^mbru'iio* The giant, first 
cfuisin nf Queen Magun'eia, of t'audaT'a, 
who enchanted Autonomas'ia and her 
hnshand, and shut them up in tho tomb 
of the deceased qneen. The infanta ho 
tninsformed into a monkey of brass, 
and tho knight into a. crocodile. Don 
Quixote achieved their disenchantmont 
by mounting tho wooden horse callod 


Clavile'no. {Cervanics : Don Quixote j 
part ii. book iii. chap, xlv.) 

> Blalaprop fJfrs.}, in The UimU^ by 
8heridaii. (rVench, nial a proposT) 
Noted for her blunders in the use of 
words. As headstrong as an allegory 
on the hanks of the Nile ” is one of her 
famous similes. {See Rartinoton.) 

Blalbeo'eo. A cankered, crabbed 
earl,** very wealthy, but miserly and 
mean. He scorns to be the impersona- 
tion of self-miycted ioiments. Ho 
married a young wife named Hcleuore, 
who set fi[ro to his house, and eloped 
with Sir Pari'del. Malbecco cast him- 
self over a high rock, and all his fiesh 
vanished into thin air, leaving behind 
nothing but his ghost, whicli was meta- 
j niorphosed into Jealousy. {Spemer : 
Faerie Cfiecne, book iii.) 

Malbronk or Marlbrovgb {^farl- 
brd)^ does not date from the liattle of 
Malpla-q'uft (170J)), but from the time 
of the Crusade^, years ladot^!. Ac- 
; cording to a tiMilition discovered by M. 
i do CliAteaubriand, the air came from 
I the Arabs, and the tale is a legend of 
j Mambron, a crusader. It ivas brought 
; into fashion during the Revolution by 
! Mine. PoUvino, who used to sing it to her 
I royal foster-thild, the sou of Louis XVI. 

! M* Ar'ago tells us that when M. Mongc, 
at Cairo, sang this .air to an Egyptian 
audience, they all knew it, and joineil 
in it. Certainlv tho song lias nothing to 
do with the Duke ui MarllKwough, as it. 
is all about feudal castles and Easteni 
wars. Wo are told also tliat the band 
of Cnpteiii Cook, in 1770, W’os playing 
the air one day on tho east coast of 
Australia, when the natives evidently 
recogniseil it, and seemed enchanted. 
{MoniUur tic FArnue.) 

MnlliruuSf s'»'u 

ATirnnt*<n, unronton, uifomtalD^* ; 

Malbouik hV*!i \ Kume, 

Nul •ait uuuTdl re\ iomlin, 

II it‘nenaraz’» jriqnpft- 
Miroiiton. ntironion, minmuiinf* . . . 

Oil h la Triulii*.” 

V The name MalbroukA^ccui:^ in the 
Chamms de Gestes^ and also in the 
Basque Pastorakji, 

Malcolm. Eldest son of Dunctin, 
King of Scotland. He was called Can^ 
More (Gn'tt^-hend). and succeeded Mac- 
beth (lO-jfi). ^ {Shakespeare : Maehetk,) 

Maldine (French). Scliool. So called 
because at school ** on dine ami 

Male. (iSi'r Sex.) 

Male Sapbhir^ Deep indigo* 
coloured sapphires. The pale blue aie 
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the female sapi^res, {Emmamtd: Ma- 
motidattnd rreviom Stones [i867J.) 

Hale snada Fames. Huni^r is a 
bed cotiuftellor. The Ttomh say, “ TVain 
ajlctmot dmi enrobe,'* 

BBaleberge (4 syl.). The eighth 
circle of Dante's Inferno^ which con- 
tained in all ten or pits. 

** There is a place itFiiltin the depths of Itell 

Chlled MAleholsrc.'* Davde-: xviii. 

Maleeasta. The jitnpcrsouation of 
Inst, {Spenser : Eah'ie Queene^ ii. 1.) 

Blale'ger [wretcht^dly tliiu]. Captain 
of the rabble rout which attack the 
castle of Temperance. He was “thin 
as a rake,” and cold ns a sextant. 
Prince Arthur attacks him and flings 
him to the ground, but Maleger springs 
up with renen’ed vigour. Artliur now 
stabs him through and through, but it is 
like stabbing a shadow ; he then takes 
him in his arms and squeezes him as in 
a vice, but it is like squeezing a piece of 
sponge ; he then remembers that every 
tune the carl touches the earth his 
strehgth is renewed, so he squeezes all 
his breath out, and tos.sea the boily into 
a lake. {See AjfTiBOS.) {Spenser : Faerie 
Queene, book ii, 11.) 

lCalengl]i fguilel. On his back be 
carried a net “ to catch fools.” Being 
attacked by Sir Artegal Jtnd bis iron 
man, he turned himself first into a fox, 
then to a bush, then^to n bird, then to a 
hedgehog, then to a snake ; but Talus 
was a mateb for all his deceits, and 
killed him. {Spenser: Fairie Qacett'^^ 
V. 9.) 

Halepardtia. Tlio castle of Mnstcr 
Heynard the Fox, in the tale .so ciilled. 


Halherbe's 
Foetry. 
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(1) Poetry is to contain only such 
words as are in common user by well- 
educated Parisians, 

(2) A word ending with a vow'el mu.4 
in BO cfi&e beifollowed by a word Yjegin- 
ning with a vowel, 

(3) One line in no wise is to run into 
another. 

(4) Tlic cmsiira must always be most 
strimy observed, 

(5^ Every alternate rhjdue must be 
feminine. 

HalToni* Mahomet is so called in 
some of the old romances. 

‘‘ftenaave, serwil six against vae. By MsIJcm I 
swcaurvl'U-take the0iftlt?*>->Ver<i(ir<Uh 

The mckname of Maxyt 


now called Molly. Hence the Maid 
Marian is so termed. 

Malkin. A kitchen wench, now called 
a Molly, is by Shakes}mro termed “ the 
kitchen Malkin. (Coriotanm, ii. 1.) 

MMin. A s^recrow or flgiiro 
dressed like a scullion ; hence, anything 
made of rags, as a mop. 

Malkin. A Moll or female cat, the 
male being a “ Tom.” When the cat 
mews, tlie witch in Maeletk calls out, 
“ I come, Grimalkin” (i. 1). 

Mall or Pall Mall (London). From 
the Latin pellh'e malPco (to strike with 
a mallet or bat) ; so called because it 
was where the ancient game of poll-uiall 
used to 1)0 played. Cotgrave says 

** Pule iitnnp'is a (piu)o wlioreiu n ri>Jin«l Imix- 
Inll id Btrui'k with airialiot through a ItigU nn-h 
of iron. He ibnt can do iliia moat 

WJIIS.’* 

It was a fashionable game in the 
reign of Charles 11., and the walk called 
tho Mall was appropriated to it for the 
king and his court. 

Mall Supper {A). A harvest feast 
(North of Eugland). A mat is a fca^t, 
our word inefU (Anglo-Saxon, mtel). 

BlaUewa. Abstmu from mallows. 
Tills is the thirty-eighth symbol in the 
Protreptics. Pythagoras tolls us that 
mallow was tho tirst messenger sent by 
the gods to earth to indicate to luaii 
that they symiiathised with them aixi 
Itad pity on them. To make food of 
mallows w'ould 1)0 to dishonour the gofU. 
Mallows oi'o catliartic. 

nCalmeBbufy ( ffVham of). Eleventh 
century: author of numenms ehron- 
ieles. * His (Jesh Jiegum Anghrum i.s it, 
mumn of English history from tim 
arrival of the English in 440 to the 
ycjir 1120. Hls Historia Norrlla gives 
ii retrospect of the reign of Henry I., 
and teiminates ubruptfy with tho Voar 
1143. His third work is called HeHta 
PontificHM, All the three are included 
in thci Seriplores post Jtedam. 

BKalnteabnyy MoaSurtory. Foinuled 
by Miiildulf, Meildulf, or Melduii, an 
Irishman. 

Malmsey Wtae is tho wine of Mal- 
va'sia, in Candia. 

srrecs uimiwr^ly thay apeadyde tlivre* 
aftyrr, , 

Malvrsyn and innakadehe, thase 

dry ukca.'’ JHorte ttA rtli nrr, 

{See DR0WNi!t> IH A. Butt oy , . 

Malfe» The Sei^/MH on Maft by 
John Dod, reetor of Fawsley, North - 
ants, called the decalogist^ from his 
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famous exposition of the. Ten Command- 
inents, A Fuiftoa diviiie. (IMT-lOfd.) 

This wiiH not Dr. 'WilliHin Dodd, who VM 
ovMfijied for forgery (ir2U*l77l). 

Malt • . • MeaL fyhm iltc maU geii 
ahoiM the meal. When pemnB) after 
diniicrf get more or less fuddled. 

‘‘ "Whou tho malt hpgins to get olmon the inmh 
flioy li lieuiu ti» ai^k about governftmnt in kirk 
ami slato.‘’-/f/r Scott; Old MortalU//, cliai*. Ir. 

Maltesa Cross. Made thiis : ^ 

Malthu'slaa {A), A disiTiile of 
Malthas, Avhoso mlitical doctrines are 
laid down in his liemg o/i the rrinciplee 
uf Pofittlaiioii, 

Maltha'siaa Iloetrliie. That popu- 
lation inrreases more than tlie means of 
increasing Bubsiflteiico does, so that in 
time, if no check is put upon the increase 
of population, many must starve or all 
he ill-fed. Applied to individual nations, 
like Britain, it intimated that sometliing 
must be done to check the increase of 
I»opulation, as all the land would not 
.sdflico to fecMl its inhabitants. 

Malum, ill Latin, means an apple ,* 
and “ maluSf mah^ mahm*'* means erif. 
Sontlicy, in his f^ommouplaee quotes 
a witty etymon given by Nicolsou and 
Burn, making Uic noun derived from 
the adjective, in allusion, I suppose, to 
lh<‘ ajiplu eaten by Eve. Oi coursci, 
HuVniii (fin apple) is tho Oref*k mUonar 
hnVmt (an npplc-trce). 

Malum In So (I^atin). What is of 
itself wrong, aiul w’ould lie so even if no 
law existed ngaiimt it.s eoiiiiiiission, uji 
lying, inurrler, theft. 

Malum Prohlb'itumd-iiitiiO. Wlmt 
is wrong meiidy la'caiif.<i it is forbidden, 
:u? eating a iiarticiihir fruit was ivrong 
in Adtim and Eve, because they were 
eoininanded not to do so. Doing .secu- 
lar work on tho Sabbath. 

Molvo'llow Steward to Olivia, in 
Shakespeare's Ttve^th JSfigkt, 

Momamouchl. A mock honour. 
Bettor bo a country goutleinau in Eng- 
land than a foreign Mamainouchi. The 
honour i« conferred on M, Jourdain. 
(Molierc : HotoyeoU GenHVmMue,) 

B^liimt was of pure 
gold, and render<m the wearer invulnor- 
nble. It t^en ^pOBsoasion of by 
ItiTialdo (Or&iurfa Cervantes 

tells US Of a barber wW was caught In a 
shower, and to protect his hat (^miod 
Ids brazen basin on Ids head, uon 


Quixote insisted that this basil] was the 
enchanted helmet of the Moorish king, 

* Mam'elon (2 syl., French). Amound 
in the shape of a woman’s breast. These 
artificial mounds were common iu tho 
sie^e of Sebastopol. (Latin, inammtif a 
breast.) 

Bfamelukes (2 syl.) or Mamalulteu 

(Arabic, mamlue^ a slave), A name 
mven in Egypt to the slaves of the beys 
brought from the Caucasus, and formed 
into a standing almy. In 1254 tlicso 
military “slaves” raised one*bf their 
body to the supreme iiower ; and Nour- 
cddin All, the founder of the Baiiarites, 
gave twenty- three sultans ; in 1S32 the 
dynasty of the Borjites, also Mainlucs, 
succeeded, and was’follCwed by twenty- 
one successors. Selim I., Sultan of 
Turkey, overthrew the.Ma'^luc kingdom 
in 1517, but allowed the .twenty-four 
beys to be elected from tlieir body. In 
1811, Mohammed Ali by a erholesale 
massacre annihilated the Mamelukes, 
and became viceroy of Egypt. 

Bfomma, Mother. The fonner^is 

Nonnan-Frcnch, and the latter Anglo- 
Saxon. (SfC‘ Papa.) 

Mammet. A puppet, a favourite, an 
idol. A corruption of Mahomet. Ma- 
homctaiiisiii being the most prominent 
form of false relijpou vrith which Chris- 
tendom W’as acquainted before the Re- 
fonuation, it l)ecaTT»^ 3 a generic word to 
ilesiguaie any false ftiitn ; even idolatry 
is called maniiuetiy. 

Mammon, The go^l of this world. 
The wonl in SjTiac means riches, (^ee 
Miffoti : Parmifie f.nxf, bk. i. 078.) His 
plMHi'h iu the council is book ii. 229, etc. 

Mimmm. In Si>rnsci’*s i-hcric Qacf urf 
Mammon says if Sir Ouyon w’ill sen'o 
him he shall bo the richest man in the 
world; but^iho knight says money has 
no charm for him. Mammon Uieu \akes 
him to his smithy, and tells him he may 
mako what orders he likcs^^but filuyon 
declines to make any. The god then 
offers to give him PhiVotine to wife, but 
Guyon will not lUMJCpt the honour. 
Lastly, he takes him to Proserpine's 
bower, and tells hiiia to pluck tbe golden 
fruit, tuid res^ on' tho silver stool ; Sir 
Guyon again infuses, mid after three 
days’ sojourn in tho infernal regions 
is led back to earth, (ii. 7.) 

Mammon of Unriglitooiijuiooa 

(The), Money. A Scripture phrase 
(Luke xvh 9). Mammon waa the Syrian 
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of woaltli, similar to Plutus of 
Greek and Komaii mythology. 

MamniDa’s Cave. The abode of ther 
Monoy-^d. Sir Guyon visitwl tliis 
cave, aim Sj^enser givoe a very full de- 
lenpUou of it. (Faerie QtteetWf ii. 7*) 

j8>»r Fpicttre Mammon, A worldly 
Bcnsualist. {Fen Jonson : Akkemint,) 

fUammoth Gave (^I'he). In Edmon- 
aon county, Kentucky, the largest in 
the world. 

Man {Ie7e fi/*), called by the ancient 
Britons tpain~tin (little island), liutiuisod 
into Mmav^m, Cffis^ir calls it Mona {i,e, 
Mon-ah)f the Scotch pronunciation of 
Manau. Mona and Pliny's Mombia oi'o 
varieties of ** Menavia.^* 

Maau Emblematic of St. Matthew, 
liocause he begins his gospel tracing 
the manhood of Jesus back to Davi<C 
Mark is symbolised bv a hon, because he 
begius bis gospel with John the Baptist 
mia Jesus in the wilderness. Luke is 
s;^mbolised by a eatj\ because he begius 
his gospel with the Temple sacrifices. 
And John ns a be<‘au6e lie looks 
ri^t into heaven and begins his gospel 
with Jesus the divine /w;o3. The four 
are indicat.e4l in Ezckiel’s'cherub (i. 10.) 

Man, Average weight loO lbs.; height, 
CO inches ; strength, 4'iO lbs. 

Man Friday (A), A useful suid 
faithful servant, like the Man Friday in 
Itobinmn Crmf/e. 

“CoHnt \'r)n lU^chiterogb.. . wns T*rio« o lUsiiiHrck's 
' Han Fri(ia ) "—Athmauniy lnhi, 

BCaa-Jaolc. Fv< n/ man -Jack of you. 
Everyone of you. [Hee uiuier Jack.) 

Kan . . . MoAkey. The Beilouins 
aflirm that tlic monkeys of Mount Kara 
were once human beings, thus trans- 
formed for disobedience to th«jir pro- 
})het. llie Arabs have a similar tradi- 
tion, that the monkey {Xcisnd)t) and the 
ape {iVMr) were once hum|u beings. 

Mali«Momitate or Ficstrln, 

So Gulliver was culled Lilliput. 

Kaa FrC|HMM8» but God dispom. 
So we read in the Jmitalio ChrinU; 
Herbert {Jatula l^udcntum) has nearly 
the same identical words* 

Kan Titr aefidd* According to l>iog'- 
enes Laertiu.s, the body was composed of 
(1) a. mortal part; (2) a divino and 
etnereal part, called the phrgn; and 
13) an aerial and vaporous part, called 
ike thnmoe. 

Acwdiiig to the Bomaits, man has a 
tkr^old soul, which at the 4i«s(dution 


of the body resolves itself into (1) tlie 
Mttnrs ; (*2) the Au*ima or Spirit; (3) 
the Vmhra, Tlio Manes went either to 
Elysium or Tar'tai-us; the Anima re- 
tnriJpd to the gods; but the TTinbra 
hovered aliout the body as unwilling to 
quit it. 

According to the Jews, man consists 
of body, soul, and spii*it. 

Man in Black (The). Supposed to 
bo Qoldsmith*s father. {Citizen if the 
lyoi'ld.) Washington Irving has a lalo 
with the same title. 

Kan In the Iron Blaak {The). {See 

IitoN Mask.) 

Kan In the Keen {Tht). Some say 
it is A man leaning on a fork, on which 
he is canying a bundle of sticks picked 
up on a Sunday. Tlie origin of this 
fable is from Num. xv. 32-3G. Soino 
add a dog also; thus the prologue in 
Midsummer Night’* s Jh'eam says, ‘-This 
man with lantern, dog, and bush of 
thorns, prosenfeth moonshine ; ” Clumcrr 
says ** ho .stole tho bush ( Tv.s(. of Ctis- 
u-ide). Another tradition sfjys that tin* 
man is (.Wn, with his clog and thorn - 
bush; the thorn-bij,sli In'ing cinbli’nisi- 
tical of tho thorns ami brinrs of flu* 
fall, and the dog being the “ foul fiend.” 
Some poets make out the *• man" to be 
Eudym'iou. taken to the moon by Di.uiii. 

Man in tlie moon. The nainch sH per- 
son at one time cmploj'cd in elections to 
negotiate In’ibes. Thus tho rumour ns 
set Hying among the electors that “ tlio 
Man in the Moon hod arrived.” 

I know 7to more about it than the man 
iff the moon. I know nothuig ut ail 
about the matter. 

Kan of Be'lial. Any wicked man. 
Shimei so called T)avid (2 Sum. xvi. 7). 
The iiugodly arc called ” children of 
Belial,” or " eons of Belial.” The w ord 
Belial meiuis worth (emms. 

Kan of Blood* David is so called 
(2 Sam. xvi. 7), 

The Puritans applied' the term to 
Charles I., because Jio niado war against 
his Parliament. Any man of violence*. 

BKon of Blood and Iron {The). 
Otto von Bismarck f Prince Bisman'k), 
called “man of blood from bis great war 
policy, and “iron” from his indomit- 
able w'ill. Many years Chancellor of 
Prussia and Germany. (Bom Septom ber 
Ist, 1815.) 

Kaa of Braw m«). TiOos, tho 
work of HopheeBtot (Vulcsn). He tra- 
versed Crete to prevent strangers from 
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Retting foot on the ieland, and threw 
rock« ttt the Argonauts to prevent their 
lauding. Talos used to make himself 
rod-hot, and hug intruders to death. 

“ Tliat |N)rtent<uiB Man of BraMfl 

niiule in rtayB of yore. 

Who Htalkrd alxnit the C'ndan aliora . . . 
And threw eumeci at the Ai*Konaiitii.” 

Lonif/itlUrw : Th« Wnyaide Ttin. 

Man of Deoember. Kapoleon III. 
Ho was made President of the French 
ltG]>ublic l>eccral)er 11, 1848; made his 
coup d'Hai December 2, 1851 ; and was 
made Emperor December 2, 1852. 

Man of Destiny ( The). Nap<jleon I. 
(ITtil, 180t-1814, (bed 1821). He looked 
on himself as an iiistimmcnt in the 
hands of destiny. 

“The f»f ])(*Htiuy . . . had iiownr fora thro 
to liiiiiJ kiniifH with rhtiiiiH.and nutilei* with fetters 
of fVttltitr Scott. 

Man of Feeling. The title of a 
novel by Henry Mackenzie. His “ man 
of feeling is named Harley— a sensi- 
tive, Imshful, kind-hearted, sentimental 
hero. 

Man of Letters (A). An autimr. 

Man of Remnants (A). A tailor. 

fifan of Ross. John Kvrle, of Hoas, 
in Herefordshire, immortalised by Pope 
in liis epistle Of/ the Vsr ef Jtiches. 

Man of Salt. A man like JEm’as, 
always “ melting into salt tears,” (tailed 

diflps of salt,’* 

** Tins would makr » mini s nmn of sale, 

To \J»t? hiM ei*'< fur .qsirden watiTruts,'’ 

Shokfffpmrc : Ktng Lear, Iv.G. 

Man of Sedan. Napoleon III. was 
so called, because he siiiTendeml his 
Rword to William, King of Prussia, after 
the battle of .Sedan (September 2, 1870). 

Man of Silonoe (The). Napoleon 
HI. (1808, 1852-70, died 1873.) 

“ Kranrr ? You iniist know tictter tlmn I your 
hoHiinni with the Mno i»f Silence.'— for 
and ('Town, chap. i. 

Man of Sin (The) (2 Theas. ii. 3). 
'Dio Roman Catholios say the Man of 
Sin is Antichrist. The Puritans apfdicd 
file term to the I^pe of Rome; the 
Fifth -Monarchy men to Cromwell; 
m.*iny modc^rn theologians apply it to 
that “ wicked one (idcnticiu with the 
“lost horn” of Dan. vii.) who is to 
immediately precede the second advent. 

Man of Stram (A). A person with- 
out capital. It used to ho customary 
for II number of worthless fellows to 
loiter about our law-courts to become 
false witness of surety for anyone who 
would buy their services ; their badge 
was a straw in their shoes, 
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Man of tbe mU (7'he). A tedious 
“hermit of the vale,” which encumbers 
^he story of 2'om Joim^ by Fielding. 

Man of the Sea. (Sec Old, etc.) 

Man of the Third ReimbUo 

Napoleon III. (1802, reigned 1852-70, 
died 1873). (M. Oamhetta; 1838-1882.) 

BCaa of the World (A). One 
“knowing” in world-craft ; no green- ^ 
honi. Charles Macklin brought out a * 
comedy (1704), and Henry Mackenzie a 
novel (1773) with the same title^ 

Man of Three Letters. (See 

Homo.) 

Man-Of-War (A). A Ooveminent 
iightiiig-ship. (Not now often used.) 

Mau-of-tearj or, ForUtyve/teman-^-war, 
A doatiugfiydrozoan (ThyealtapeMyiva). 

“ Frank went U),(h4» captain and told him tliat 
Tom liad fr^ven tdm lca\e to have the inan-fif-war 
if he could get \t.'^^Qould\ng : AdverUume of the 
Young Marooners, 17. 

Man-of-war bird. The frigate-bird. 

Man of Wan. A model man ; like 
om^ fashioned in w'ax. Horace speakAjoi 
tlio “ waxen arms of Ttdcplius,” mean- 
ing model arms, or of perfect shope and 
colour; and tbe nurse says of R<^meo, 
“Why, he’s a man of wax” (i. 3), which 
she (•.xpluiii'i* by saying, ** he *5 a 
flower, i* faith a very flower.” 

Man of Whipcord (A). A coach- 
man. The rcfereiKie is to his wliip. 

*' Ho would not h.nv»‘ )si!lFrercd the omrhman to 
priK'Pod whjU* th«' horiiir.i ^ 1 1 e unfit for Bervloo, 

. . . YH thPiwnnof whiproTd Rome «evere 

. . , roproarh,"— #S’ir H'. .Scuff ; The Autiritwry, i. 

Manohe (French). Aimer nmur la 
fiuwehe qf/e le hras. Cuplxmni love. 
Manche is a slang word ; a gratuity 
^ven to a cicerone, cabman, or {lorter. 
It is the Italian imam m/tucia. 

Jeter te manche apres fa coyttee. To 
throw the helve after the liatchet To 
abandon wflat may bo useful, out of 
caprice, l)ecau8e a part of what you 
expedited has not been realised. Ahorse 
is stolen, and the man, infill-temper, 
throws away saddle and bridle. 

Blanohoster. The first syllable is 
the Friesic m/tn (a common) ; and the 
word means the Roman encampment on 
the common. • 

Maneheater Poet. Charles Swain 
(1803-1874). 

Man’oiplo (A\ A purveyor of food, 
a (4erk of the kitchen. Chaucer has a 
“manciple” in his Canierhury TdUst 
(Ijitin mancepsy maneipis.) 
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Blanda'miw (Latin). A writ of 
King's Bench) oommai^ng the person 
named to do what the writ directs. Tlio 
first word is “ Mandamus ” (We com- 
mand. . . .)• * 

Manda'na. A stock name in heroic 
romance, which generally reprt'sente the 
fate of the worhl tiiniing on the caprico 
of some beautiful Mand;uui or Stati^ra. 

Btaadarlii' is not a Chinese word, 
but one given by thn Portuguese colon- 
ists at Maca'o to the oificiols called by the 
natives Khimpbuj (3 syl.) It is from 
the verb mandar (to command). 

The n\H€ ranks of mandarins are distin- 
guished by the button in their cap: — 
1, ruby: *2, coral; 3, sapphire; 4, an 
opaque blue stone; 5, ciystal; 6, an 
opaque ivhito shell ; 7, wrought gold ; 
8, plaiu gold ; and 9, silver. 

‘^Tho wkoleltody nt Cliineecniandariue comtlsto 
of twenty-aevoa They lire aptioiiiteil 

for (!) hi)|teria! h!i«i ; (2) lonfr «ervn‘ 0 ; (3) iUim- 
triouH ileeile ; (4)knoHieilire ; (Siattiiicy ; hh zeal ; 
(7) uubility ; ana (8)ari»iocralic birth."— OiUcluj/. 

pOandoviUe (ficruanl de), A licen- 
tioufl Deistical writer, author of The 
Tiffin Unmasked, and Tree T}mtfjhts on 
MeUgiotif in the reign of George 11. 

Usuidoa'aisMis. Very short swords. 
So cidled from a certain ^mnlnh noble- 
man of the house of Mendo'sa. who 
brought them into use. (See Swords.) 

MaB'drabnL £rom gold to nothing^ 
like Man'drahuVs ofering, Mandrabiu, 
having found a gold-mine in Samos, 
offered to Juno a golden ram for the 
discovery; next year he gave a silver 
one, then a brazen one, and in the fourth 
year nothing. The proverb to bring a 
noble to ninepeucc, and ninei)Gnce to 
nothing,’' carries the same meaning. 

Udadrake. Therootofthemandrog'- 
ora often diyides itself in t)yo, and pre- 
seiits a rude appearance of a men. In 
ancient times human figures were often 
cut (Tut <4 the root, and wonderful 
virtues ascribed to them. It was used 
to produce fecundity in wommi (Qen. 
XXX. 14-16). Some mandrakes cannot 
be pulled horn the earth without pro- 
dtt<^g fatal effects, so a cord used to 
be fixed to the root, an^ round a dog’s 
neck, and the dog being chased drew 
out the mandrake and died. Another 
superstition is that when the mandrake 
is uprooted it utters a scream, m ex- 
planation of which Thomas Newton, in 
his Herbdll to the IHhU^ says. ^^It is 
supposed to be a creature having hfe. 
engendered under the earth of tiie seed 


of some dead person put to death for 
murder." 

- Shriokd llto ninn«lmkc«' torn out of ilu* 

ShnJc&S)\ear 9 ^ : Hatneo uiul Juiict, I \ . a. 

Mandrakes calletl love-apples, Fiom 
the old notion that they excited araorouH 
inclinations ; hence Venus is calltnl Man^ 
dragori'tis^ and the Emperor Julian, in 
his epistles, tells Galix'enes that ho dniuk 
its juice nightly as a love-potion. 

lie has eaten mandrake, j;iaid of a 
very indolent and sleepy man, from the 
narcotic and stupefying properties of the 
plant, well known to the ancients. 

** Dive mo to drink uiandi'agors . . . 

That 1 niifrlir. h)eep mir this groat gap of time 

My Antony Im away/* 

Sfialtespftitei Antony and Cteujtatra, 1. 5. 

Mandrake, Another BUfierstition con- 
nected with this plant is that a small 
dose makes a person vain of his beauty, 
and conceited; but that a large dose 
makes him an idiot. 

Bffaadrlear'do. King of Tartary, 
or Scythia, son of Ag'rican. He vemv 
Hector's cuirass, married Doralis, and 
was slain in single combat by Koge'ro. 
Wrlando InnamoratOy and Orlando 
Fmioso.) 

Manduee (2 syl.). The idol Gluttony, 
venerated by the Gastroraters, iiooinc 
whose god was their belly. 

** It is ft monstrous , . . figure, fit to frighten 
littltj children j its eyes are biKir'^rrlisti tr^ U*lly, 
anU its head Iftrscr tlmn All the rest of its iw^dv. 
. . . having a goodly mir of wido jaivs, Imcd wiili 
two rows of Uvth, which, by thcmavic of a i>niiilt 
twim* . . . are made to clash, chntii'r, and mule 
ahaiiist the other, «ts ibo jaws nl St. C'lcnient'H 
dragon (calUMt orata/O on 8t. .Mark's (iroccssiou 
at !flvU."-Ilabf>wis : Iv. 60. 

Manes. To appease his Mdnes. To 
do whcd a person is dead what would 
have pleased him or was due to him 
when alive. The smrit or ghost of Iho 
dead was Iw the ^mans calletl his 
Manes, which never slept quietly in tho 
grave so long os survivors left its Wishes 
unfulfilled. The 19th February was tho 
day when all the l^ug sacrificed to the 
sh^es of dead relations and friends. 

Manes (3 syl.) from tho oM word mnuin, 
**honn6;’'‘rpioileus retierantofl maiiwi vocan'iit, 
ut Gra;ci ehr/«tou«." (Soe //tun’dtiM, ul-SS.) It can- 
not come from mdnso, to remain (liocauae thia 
part of man remains after the body is dead), l<e- 
catisc the a is Jong. 

In the Christian Ohuroh there is an 
AU Souls’ Day, 

Manfred. Count Manfred, son of 
Count Big'iimund, sotd himsellf to the 
Prince 01 Darkaeni, and txiUl seven 
spirits bound to do his bidding, viz. 
the spirits of **6{|,rth, ocean, air, nigh^ 
mountains, winds^" and the star of his 
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own destiny^ He was whollj without 
human Byinpathies, and lived m splendid 
solitude amou^ the Alpine mountains. 
Ho once loved the Lodv As'tatte (2 syl.) 
who died, but Manft*od went to the hall 
of Arima'ues to see and speak to her 
phantom, and was told that he would 
die the following day. The next day 
tlie Spirit of his Destiny came to sum- 
mon him; the proud count scornfully 
dismissed it, and died. (Byrm : Mm- 
fied.) 

Manger or IbngerleMarMaii. To 

betray, t«> impeach, to turn king's evi- 
dence. The allusion is to the words of 
Jesus to the beloved disciple— he will 
be the traitor ** to whom I shall give a 
sop w'hon I liave dipped it,” etc. (John 
xiii. 26.) 

Blanlieim, in Scandinavian myth- 
<)lo}>ty* the abode of man. Vauirheim 
is the abode of the Yanir. Jotunheim 
is the abode of tho giants. Qlad.slieim is 
the abode of Odin, llelheiin is tho 
abode of Hela (goddess of death). Mus- 
vcllheini is tho abode of elemental fire. 
Niflhoim is hell. Svartalheim is the 
abode of the dwarfs/ 

Ma'ni. The son of Miindilhiri ; taken 
to heaven by the gods to iliivo the moon- 
car. He is followed by a wolf, which, 
when time shall be no more, will devour 
bo til Maui and his sister Sol. 

Mani, SCanes, or BCaniolmiis. The 

greatest Persian painter, who live^l in 
the reign of Shah-jioui' (Sapor' I.). It 
is said his productions rivalled nature. 
(22(i-27l.) 

MaJiloliaB'aAS or Blanlohees. A 

religious sect founded by Mani or Mani- 
ehtcus, the Persian painter. It was au 
uniiilgamation of the Magian and Chris- 
tiiui religions, interlard^ with a little 
Buddhism. In order to enforce his re- 
ligious system, Mqjii declared iiinisolf 
to he tho Paraclete or Comforter pro- 
mised by Jesus Christ. 

Maa'itoiia Tho American - Indian 

fetish > 

Mtanllan Orders. Overstrained se- 
verity. Manlius Torqm'tus, tho Bomau 
consul, gave ordbrs in the Latin war 
that iio Koman, on pain of deathf should 
engage in single combat ; but one of the 
Latins provoked young Manlius by re- 
peated msultflj and llfinUus slew him. 
When the young man took tho spoils to 
his father. Torqua'tds ordered him to bo 
pOt to death for violating tho commands 
of his suporioi officer. 


• SfSuily; in the Fiain Dealer^ by Wy- 
cheriy. He is violent and ancou&, but 
resents an excellent contrast to the 
yfocritical Olivia {q,v.), 

Mi\ Mauli/y in The Prneoked Jlmhand^ 
by Vanbrugh and Cibber. 

Manna (Exodus xvi. Id), popularly 
said to be a corr^t form of wan-hn 
(What is this ?) The marginal reading 
gives— “ Wlien tim children of Israel 
saw it [the small round thing like hoar- 
frost on the ground], they said to one 
anotlicr, Wluit is this F for they wist not 
wliat it was.” 

“At»rt tho house of Uwiel callisl the name 
tlieriMif ntanna, Ji was like o>rlaTider mimI, 
wiiite ; and the u.ate<if it was like wafers made 
with honey « ( Vc» «e 31 .) 

Manna ot BU Nicholas of BarL 

The name given to a cdlourlesa ami 
tasteless ^ison, sold in phials by a 
woman of Italy named Tofaui, who con- 
fessed to having ))oisoned six hundred 
persons by this liquid. 

Man'ncrliig. thh»el or Guy Mdh- 
mrbif/ ; Mrs, Mmnerinfty nh Sophia 
Wcllwood, his Jidia 

their daughter, who married Captain 
BertTom ; *Sir l*<nil Mtinurriuqy the 
colonel's uncle. In Sir Walter Scott's 
novel of Guy Munutrmg, 

Mannlngtcn {Grorye). A criminal 
executed at Cambridge in 1470. It is 
said that he could cdl off a horse's head 
at a single blow. 

“It in iiuirainni of M*innMiprti>n''«~ho thni 
was hantn.'il at (’.mihnrtiriv- tVmt tut off iho 
lu»rse'a hi^U ar a Mow,*'— A’lwfwnrtf //« .* 

Mannlngtree {E^etjr). Note<l for its 
Whitsun fair, where an ox was roasted 
wliole. Shakespeare makes Prince Henry 
call Falstaff “ a roasted Mauningtreo ox, 
with tho pudding in his belly.” (I Htuni 
IV. ii. 4.) 

** Ymi BlMill ha\e a sla'C cal more at a mrale 
than KMi of the i arnl drink nnue in tw*i 
days Than all Maiinin);irc« d»csai a Wil,<iiin'Alc.*' 

Mnao'a. The fabulous (9ipitul of El 
Doni'do, the houses of ivhicli city yvero 
said to be roofed with gold. 

Manon Lesouit. A novel by the 
Abbd Provost It is tlie history of a 
young man pe.s.ses8cd of many brilliant 
and some estimable mialities, but, beiiijg 
intoxicatc<l by a fatal attachment, he is 
hurried into the violation of every mie 
of conduct, and finally prefers the life of 
a wretched wanderer, with the worthleoa 
object of his affection, to all the advon- 
ta^ presented by tta^re and fortune. 

MAnor* Demesne. ** Demesne land ” 
is that near tho domesild or dwelling 
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(donuts) of the lord, and which ho kept 
for his own use. Manor land was 
that remained which was let 

to tenants for money or sei vico. 

In 9imo mnnnra t)iere wae rmimon land hUo, 
i.9. lanil lirlotiginf; In coininon to two or mure 
thu whole village, or to certain naiivea 
uf the \ ilJagc. 

Blaasard ftoof» also called the mrb 
roof. A roof in which the nifters, in- 
stead of forming a A, are broken on etudi 
side into an elbow. « It was dcvist^l by 
Frau9oi8*’Man3ard, tlie French arcliitect, 
to give height to attics. (151)8-1606.) 

Mansfield* The Milter of Mansfield. 
Henry II. was one day hunting, and lost 
his way. He met a miller, wlwi took 
him home to his cottage, and gave him 
a bed with his son KiehaiM. Next 
morning the courtiers tracked the king 
to the cottage, and the miller discovered 
the rank of his guest. The king, in 
merry mood, knighted his host, who 
tlius became Sir .lohu Cockle. On St. 
George’s Hay, Henry II. invited the 
imller, liis wite and sou to a royal Iwu- 
quet, and after being amused witli their 
rustic wavs, made Sir John “ overscia* of 
Sherwood Forest, with a salary of £300 
li year.” (^Vireij : JtiUqites,) 

Mansion* The Latin maosio was 
simply a tent jntched for soldiers on 
the march; and, hence a. “day’s jour- 
ney” (/Vi«//, xii. U). SuWqiioiitly the 
word was implied^to a roadside house 
for the accoiriuioili'itinn of straiigciv. 
{fyuetoniHs: Tit. 10). 

Mantaoci'ni. A charlatan w ho luo- 
fessed to restore the dead to life. 

Bfantail'ni {Madfum), A fashionable 
milliner near Caveudi.sh Sq iiare. Her hus- 
band, notetl for his white teeth, miticed 
oaths, and gorgeous moniiiig gowni, is 
an exouisite man-milliner, who IWes on 
his wire’s earnings. {fiickeHs : Niekolm 
JTieklebfj.) 

MaliteL#lpoe (^). A sheli over a 
fire-place, originally used for drying 
clothes. 

“Around llic Sfnidous rm»ola,ovcr tlie 

is a leclKc* u» which are sOixen |iok», on 
whirh huiitf their w«( clotheH toriry. 

We rnll the Mheivpeover the flre-plfM'es *manr«I- 
\m we. no lorufer baiif; oiir inuntles on 
them uj Ory .’‘—Memoirs of Col. Mumrom. 

Mantlble (.Bridge of) consisted of 
thirty arches of black marble, and was 
guarded by “a fearful huge giant,” 
tiffin by Sir Fierabras. 

Mfin^tlger* An heraldic monster, 
having a tiger’s body, and the head of 
an old man with long spiral hums. 


Mantlo of FlfieUty (Th^). A little 
boy one day presented himself before 
King Arthur, and showed him a curious 
mantle, “which would become no wife 
that was not leal.” Queen Guiuever 
tried it, but it changed from green to 
red. and red to black, and seemed rent 
into shreds. Sir Kay’s lady tried it, hut 
fared no hotter; others lolloivcd, hut 
only Sir Crodock’s wife could vrear it. 
i^Varcy : Kehques.) (fke Chastity.) 

Mantra or Mlntra (Persian in^’th- 
ology). A spell, n talismiui, by which a 
person holds sway over the elements and 
spirits of all denonuuatious, {IVilford.) 

Man'tuan fiwain. Swan, or Bard 

(The). Virgil, a native of Mantua, in 
Italy. Besidt\s liis great Latin epic, ho 
wrote pastorals and Georgies. 

Ma'nnoodla'ta (77ic). An old name 
for a bird of mradiso. It is a corrun- 
tinn of the Malay manute^dcwalit, tuo 
bh'd of the govls. 

“ Lc!»s pure the fixaless fi»wl of Iiimvcii, ihui 

luM L‘r 

nt'BOi H|« n «irth. hut on the wintr for «•< or. 
U*»\<‘rlniLj o’er flowers, thcii fraaisiiu ftwnj 

iiihalf 

imnk iln‘ di*Hi*rndlni( Mew uiH>n the wnj ; 

And eierpnlofr while rtfunnjLr nn the 

Siutthnr: f'iMV'f rtf Kihotmi. x\i. »'•. 

Man'nmit. To set frci*; pro]>e!ly 
“to scud from one’s hand” (c ontHH 
iiniUre). One of the Uoinan way.*; of 
freeing a slave was to take him before 
the cliief inagistnite and wiy, “1 wifc.h 
this man to ho frcr*.” Tllo lictor or 
muster tlieii turned the slave round iii a 
circle, struck him with a rod iwross the 
<‘hcck, and let him go. 

Manure (2 syl.) means hand-work 
(French, nmn~mtrre). tillage by manual 
labdir. It now means the dreading ap- 
plied to lands. Milton us(‘h it m its 
original sense in JWadiae Lost. iv. (J’28 : — 
“ Vun flowrrj arhours, . . . witJi hranebes o\cr- 
own 

Tbiii iiiork onr scant manuring." 

V III book xi. 26 he J?avs, the repent- 
ant tears of Adam brought forth ln;ttcr 
fruits than all the trees of Paradise that 
his hands inauureil in the clays of in- 
nocence. 

Many. {See Too Many.) 

BKany a Mloklo makes a Mueklo, 

or Mnny a little makes a miekle. lAtllo 
and often fills the purfe. (See Litti.k.) 

Freneh : “ Les petite ruisseaux font 
do grandea rivitTOs;” “Plusieura peu 
font un beaucoup.” 

Greek : 

” El y&o stv ffol (TMOepir cirt tfMorptp saraBelo, 
KuV Baina tovt‘ <pll(u$, eeu filye. ifui ro 
V<VotTo.” llettUni: Works and Day 960. 
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Many Men, BKany Minds. 

Lafhi : “Qiiot homines tot seuteu- 
tiaj ” {Tcreucv). 

Fmn‘h : AnUiit friiommcs, autaut 
(Vavis ; ” “ Tant de gona, taut de 
guises ; ” “ Autant do tosteB^ autaut 
d’opimone.** 

Mae'rl {The), Tho iudigenous in- 
habitants of New Ztm.laud. It is a Ncw' 
Zealand word, meaning naiireH, (Plur., 
Mi(o*yu.) 

MaVa. A goblin that seized upon 
men asleep in Uicir beds, and took fioin 
them all bpceeh and motion. 

Mar'abou Feathers. Feathers of 
tho bird so called, used by ladies for 
head-gear. There are two species of 
miiral)ou stork, which have w'hite 
feathers beneath their wings and tail 
especially prized. The word “marabou** 
moans “ devoted to God,’* and the stork 
is a sacred bii*d, {See Mihabuts.) 

Mara'bout (in French). A big- 
bellied kettlo; a very largo wiil: an 
ugly baboon of a man ; also a sort of 
plume at one time worn by ladies. The 
“marabout hat’* was a hat adorned 
with a marabou feather. 

Mara'bntS. An Ar«ih tribe which, in 
107 ), founded (I dynasty, jmt au cud to 
by tlio Almohads. They form a priestly 
ortler greatly veuerated by the eonirooii 
people. Tlu‘ (Irc'fit Murabiit ranks next 
to the king. (x\rahie, mnuihath devoted 
to (fod.) 

Marana'tha (Syriac, Ihe Lord triff 
conn- - }.v, to execute judgment). A 
fonn of aiiutheinatising among the Jt'ws. 
'riio Romans called a cui*sc or imj>rcca- 
tiou a di‘Votion-d.e^ given up to some 
one of tho gods, 

MPgraTodl (4 syl.). A very small 
Spanish coin, less tlian a fartlung. 

Marbles. The AmndeTian Marlke. 
Some thirty-sevensstatuos and 128 busts 
with inscriptions, collected by W. Petty, 
in the reign of James I., in the island 
of Paros, and purchased of him by I^ord 
Arundel, who gave them to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in 1627. 

The Klffin marbles, A collection of 
b{isao-rclicvo8 amd framnenta of. statuary 
from tho Parthenon of Athens (built by 
Phid'iaa), collected by Tliomos, Lord 
K'giii, during his mission to the Ottoman 
Porto in 1802. They were purchased 
from him by the British Government, in 
1810, for ^5,000, and a^e pow \n the 


I British Museum. (The gin of “ Elgin” 

I is like the •gin of “ begin.’*) 

Monrg and imrbkH, Cash and furni- 
I ture. 

[ Marcauin {Th^^ Pnnee), From the 
; Itfliau faiiy-tmes by Struparola, called 
K*ghtx, translated iiito French in lo8<). 

Mareella. A fair shepherdess whose 
story forms an episode in Don Quixote, 

MarcelU'iia. The daughter of Hocco, 
jailor of the state prison of Seville. She 
falls in love with^Fide'iio, her father’s 
servant, who turns out to ))6*Lconora, 
the wife of the state prisoner Fernando 
Florestan. {Lki lhoven : Fideiio,) 

MarceUns (in Dibdiu’s BibHnmania^ 
a romance,) is meant for Edmund 
Malouo, ^ the well - kuown editor of 
ShakeBi)&re*s works (IKll). 

Blaroh. Jfe may be a rogue^ but hFs 
no fool on the march, (French, sur la 
marehe likewise.) 

March borrows three days from Apf'il, 
{See Bobhowed Bays.) 

March DnBt. A bushel of Mmrh 
dust is n orth a king'^s ransom. Accord- 
ing to the Anglo-Saxon laws, the fine of 
niui'dor wsrs a sliding scale proportioned 
to ihc i-aiik of the person killed. The 
lowest was iln, and the highest fOi) ; 
the former was the ransom of a churl, 
and the latter a king. 

Mar^ Haro. Mad us a Manh hart\ 
Hares in March a;e very wild ; it is 
their rut! iiig time. (.Vr IIark.) 

Marohos ^lK:>ui)duric'<) is the Saxon 
meare : hut marsh, a meiulnw, is the 
Saxon nursr^ aiioiently written otarush. 
the Fmieh oiarais, iiinl our //eiivw*. 
The other march is the origin of our 
itiarqiiLS, the lonl of the march. Tho 
boundaries between England ami Wales, 
and lietweou England and Scotland, 
were called “ mandies.” 

Hiding the marches— i,e, beating tho 
bounds of the paiish (Scotch). ^ 

Marohaondea Tala (ifi Chaucer) is 
sulKitaiitially the same as the first Latin 
metrical t.alo of Adolfus, aud is not 
imliko a Liitiu prose talc given in tho 
appfm<Ux of T. Wright’s e<litiou of 
Fabhj^, (See January and May,) 

Marohlng Watch. A splendid |>a- 
gcHTit oil Midsummer Eve, which 
STenry VIII. took Jane Seymour to 
Mei*cers* Hall to see. In lo4i Sir John 
Greduun, the Lord Mayor, restored tlic 
pageant, which had Ix^u discontinued 
op a<^upt uf tli9 sweating sicku^ast 
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WCarohlngten (Sta fit ordshiro) . 
Famous for a crumbling Bh^)rt cake. 
Hence tbo saying that a man or woman 
of crusty temper is ** os short os Mar- 
chingtou wako-cake.*’ 

UburohlonesB {Thr). The half- 
starved girl- of -all* work in T/te Old 
Cimositu iShnp^ by Charles Dickens. 

ItorolipaaBe. A oonfoction of pis- 
tachio-nuts, almonds, and sugar ; a 
corruption of the French 
(Italian, marzapan.) 

Blar'cieiiites (3 syl.). An ascetic 
Gnostic sect, founded by Marciou in the 
second centuiy. 

Marck {Tn/liam de /«), or “The 
Wild Boar of Ai’dennes,” A French 
nobleman, called in French history 
Sanplm' dta Aniatnes^ iutrocfuced by 
Sir Walter Scott in Qiie?Uin Ihirward 
(1446-1485). 

Mareley Hill (Herefordshire), on 
February 7th, 1571, at six o’clock in the 
erening, “ roused itself with a roar, and 
by seven next moniing had moved forty 
paAs.” It kept on the move for three 
days, carrying with it sheep in their 
cotes, hedge-rows, and trees; overthrew 
Kinnoston ehaiiel. and divertwl two 
high roads at least 200 yards from their 
former route. The entire muss thus 
moved consisted of twenty -six acres of 
land, and the entii*o distance moved was 
400 yards, {Spml : Ilerefordulure.) 

« 

BlanxMi de Olnregoii. Tlio mo<]el of 
Gil Bias, in tho Smuiish romance en- 
titled Reh^^ionea de (a Vxda del Encudn'o 
Marm de Ohirgon, 

Hurooe^laiuk A branch of the 
, Gnostics ,' 80 called from tho Egyptian 
Marcus. They are noted for their 
apocryphal lx>ok8 and religious fables. 

Hkrdl Gras. The lost cUy of the 
Lent carnival in France, when the prise 
oz is paraded through the princ ipal 
streets ef Pq^, crowned with a iillet, 
and oocompamed with mock priests and 
a band of m instruments in imitation of 
a Boman sacrificial proceadoii. 

“ Tows Iflrnns im vlcnt do la villo 
dans nos cantons, 

PiHir los moftef auxTiiOerlOS, 

Jkii MarUUlrns, dovaiit le nfl. 

Kr, puifc les vendre bqx lH)iii:hari£W, , 
J'afmeJiitnne innfeniine,ob, hat J’aUneraistnionx 
La vo.r innurfr qnc vok niotirir Uifs tweirts.” 

jterrePupont: lee Bmufn, 

Mufdle. To waste time in gossip. 
(Aiu^-i^axoiif to talk; 

a discourse.) 


Bfardonina in A King or 

Ad King^ by Be^iumont and Fletcher. 

Blare. The Cromlech at Gorwcll, 
Doi'setshirc, is called the White Mare; 
the barrows near Hambleton, tho Grey 
Mare. 

Atratf the inare^i,e. Off with the hhio 
devils, good-bye to care. This mare is 
the incubus called the nightmai^. 

To ny the mare (Herefordshire and 
Shropshire). In harvesting, when t)ie 
in-gathering is com])lete, a few blades 
of coni left for the purpose have their 
tops tied together. The reapers then 
place themselves at a certain distance, 
and fling their sickles at the “mare.” 
Ho who succeeds in cutting the knot 
cries out “ I have her ! ” “What have 
you ‘r ” “A mare.” “ Whoso is she r* ” 
The name of some farmer whose field 
has been reaped is hero mentioned. 
“Whqre will you send her?” Tho 
name of some fanner whose com is not 
yet harvested is here given, and then all 
the rentiers give a final shout. 

To vnn the mare or lose the haJier — i.e, 
to play double or quits. 

The grey mare ts the better horse, (»SVd 
Grky Mare.) 

The Uro’hyged mare. The gallows. 

i>hanks's mare. One’s legs or sluinks. 

Money mil make the mare to yo, 

“ ' WiU you lend jmo yoiii* inaiv lo a luUe ? * 

*Ko, sin* IK lump, lending over n af lie.’ 

* But if you W'.II ber ro nu* simi'o. 

You Hlinll liavu nuujpy fm* your lunre.’ 

‘Oh, ho ! miy yi»u ? 

Miuipy win make itu^ mare in vrn.’ ’’ 

Vht fjfrrtt nnd Cnti huf. 

irhose mare'^s dead f What’s tlic 
mutterV Tlius, in 2 Henry IV, 

Sir John FttlsfulT sees Mistress Quickly 
with tho sheriff's officers, evidently in a 
state of great discomposure, ho cries, 

' now f WhoKo mare's dead ? Wiiat’a Uie 
iiiai».T?”--Ai » If. I. 

Bfore's Meat. To find a mare^s nest 
is to make what you suppose to lie a 
groat discoveiy, but wliicli turns out to 
be all moonshine. 

*• Why dust yieu laujrh ? 

What niarn'H iieut hast<tb»ii found ?*’ 

and Pletcher: Bnudttea, v. !>. 

*'Are wo to heLsve that the ii»>vcriH>r. cxorui i 1 
onunolh rlie offleera, and merchaiini liavn Ixnu 
fliu\in«( iiwrc's nests only ? *— TAe Tima. 

N.B. In some parts of Scotland they 
use instead a skate's nest. In Glouces- 
tershire a long-vrinded tale is called a 
Jtorse^uest, In Cornwall tliey say Yon 
hare found a ueds mtd are laughiny 
over the eggs, lu nonsense is 

called a blind mare's itesi, Holinshed 
calls a gallows nfouVs nest (iii.). In 
French the comsponding phrase is 
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“ Nid do lapin ; JStd ^unt sourU dans 
VoreiUe tVnn chaty (/See Chat.) 

Mareotio Ltutnry. The Arva Ma^ 
reotKca mentioned by Ovid (Metatnor- 
phases, ix. 73) produced the white grapcit, 
from which was made the favourite 
beverage of Cleopatra, and mention of 
which IS made both by Horace (Odes, i, 
37) and Virgil {Georpics, ii. 91). The 
Arva Mareotica were the shores of Lake 
Mcpris, and ** Mareotio luxury ” is about 
equal to “ Sybaritic luxury.” 

Marfl'sa. Name of an Indian queen 
in Bojardo’s Orlanda Imamorato, and 
in Ariosto’s Oidatido Fttrioao^ 

Marfo'rio. A pasquinade 

Margan Monaatery (Jtegister of), 
1066 to 1232) published in Gale, 1687. 

Margaret^ Queen of Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden, called the “ Northern 
Semiramis” (1353, 1387-M12). 

Margaret, A edinplo, uncultured girl 
of wonderful witchery, seduced, at the 
age of fifteen j by Faust. She drowns 
ill a pool the infant of her shame, was 
Fout to prison, where she lost her reason, 
and was ultimately condemned to death. 
Faust (whom she calls Henry) visits her 
in jirison, and urges her to make her 
escape W'ith him \ out she refuses, dies, 
and is taken to heaven; but Mepbis- 
to]>helns carrifsd off Faust to the In- 
form). (ftoelhe : Faust.) 

lathjp Margaret. “The Flow'er of 
Teviot,” daughter of the Duchess Mar- 
garet and Lord Walter Scott, of Brank- 
.some Hall. She was beloved by Baron 
Henry of Cronstown, wboso family had 
a dcfidly fend with that of Scott. One 
day the elfin page of Lord Cranstowu 
inveigled the heir of Branksome Hall, 
then a lad, into the woods, where he fell 
into the hands of the Southerners; 
whercuxion 3,000 of the English marched 
against the castle of xhe widowed 
duchess ; but, being told by a spy that 
Dougins with 10,002 men was coming 
to the rescue, they agreed to decido 
by single combat whether the hoy was 
Ut liucome King Edward’s page, or be 
delivered up to his mother. The cham- 
])i(>n8 to decide this question were to bo 
Sir Richard Musgrave on . the side of the 
English, and Sir YTilliam Ddotaine on 
the side of the Scotch. In the combat 
the Eugllali champion was slain, and 
the boy was delivered to the widow; 
but it then anpeared that the antagonist 
ivas not William of Dedorame, bat Lotd 
Cmustown, who claimed and received 


the hdhd of fair Margaret as his re« 
ward. (Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel^ 

Lady MargareVs preacher, A preodier 
^ho has to pt^^ach a Condo ad elerum 
before the University, on the day pre- 
cedi|m Easter Term. This prcochemip 
was founded in 1503 by Lady Margaret 
mother of Henry VTI. 

Lady Margaret professor, A pro- 
fessor of divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. This professorship was 
founded in 1502 by Lady Margaret, 
mother of Henry VII. These lectures 
arc given for the “ voluntary theo- 
logies examination,” and treat upon 
the Fathers, the Liturgy, and the 
priestly duties, (See Nobbisiait.) 

Mar|:aret (St,), The chosen type of 
female muoceuce and meekness. 

In Chrisfian art she is represented as 
a young woman of great beauty, bearing 
the martyr’s palm and crown, or with 
the dragon as on attribute. Sometimes 
riie is delineated as coming from the 
dragon’s mouth, for Uie legend says 
tliat the monster swallowed her, but on 
malung the sign of the cross he suffered 
her to quit his maw. 

St. Marpare^and the dragon . Olyb'ius, 
Goveiiior of Antioch, captivated hy the 
beauty of St. Marf^ret, wantiwi to marry 
her, and, a.s she rejected him wlUi scorn, 
tlirew her into a dungeon, where the 
devil came to her in the form of a 
dragon. Margaret held up the cross, 
and the dragon tied. 

St. Margaret is the patron saint of the 
ancient bororqi^h of Lynn Regis, and on 
the cor^ratiou seal "she is represented 
os standing on a dragon and wounding 
it with the cross. The inscription of 
the seal is “ bvb * uabgabsta * tebitub * 
DBAOO * STAT ' CBITCB * naBTA.” 

Margaret. A magpie. 

M^garet Mtognerlte (petitr). 

The daisy; so called from its pearly 
whiteness, marguerite being the ]mmcu 
for a pearl MABOXTEBUii.) * 

” The dAiflc, a Soar white kimI redde, 

111 French calUMl ‘la belle Marguerite.* " 

Margarine Snbatltnto (A),^ A 
mere limitation. Just as marganne is an 
imitation and substitute of butter. 

* Between a re.il*etcblnff and that margitrioo 
aiibfttiinte a iwnmitd-lnk drawing . . . the differ- 
ence fg tbifl: the iiiivrfmrine flithatltnte is eeaen- 
tiatly Hat . . . but. true etching is in sennhle 
relief.”— Century, May 1«W, v. Tsa 

Blargate (Kent), is the sea-gate or 
opening. (Latin, mare; An£^ 0 -Saxoki« 
etc.) 
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llttrgiierlt'a ^ Valois man*ic<l 
£teiiri the BearnaiSi afterwards Henri 
IV. of France. During the wedding 
solemnities, Catherine de Medicis dovisca 
the massacre of the Frencli Protesl^rh*, 
and Horffheiita was at a ball during 
the dreadful enactment of this device. 
{Meyerbeer : Oli Uyonotti, an opera.) 

BCariffB. In all our ancient English 
books, the conunentaiy is printed in the 
margin. Hence Shakespeare: 

“ HisfaceV j>wii margonr iliil qunt4> such amazes.'* 
,* o Luw' 9 Labnur'B Loat^ li. 1. 

" 1 knew you must be edified by the inartfent.*'— 

liamltt, V. 3. 

'* She . . . could pick no moaning . . . 

Writ in the glassy margente (»f such honks.” 

Shakttapeare : Rape of Luence^ stanza.M 

Morfl^tea. The first dunce whose 
name has been transmitted tc fame. His 
rivals are Codrus and Ficckuoe. 

'^Margltes was the name . . . whom Antiquity 
reoordoth to tiave lieen dunce ilie first.”— Pope * 
VunciadiMartxnes ficrihlerua). 

Bburgnerite des Margneiitea [the 
pearl of pearls]. So Francois called his 
sister (Marguerite de Valois), authoress 
df the Meptameron. She married twice : 
first, the Due d’Alonqon, and then Henri 
d’Albret, king of Havarre, and was the 
mother of Henry IV. of France. Henri 
fIV.] married a Marguerite, hut this 
Mar^erite was the daughter of Henri 
II, and Catherine de Medicis. Tlio 
former befriended the Huj^uenots, the 
latter was a rigid Catholic, like her 
mother. « 

Margntte (3 syl.). A giant ten feet 
high, who died of laughter on seeing a 
monkey pulling on his boots, {rnlci : 
Morgante Maggiorc.) (iSev Deatu from 
Stbakoe Causes.) 

Kasi'a. Heroine of Donizetti's opera 
La Figlia del Keggimento, She first 
appears os a vivanctidre or French sutler- 
girl, for Snlpizio (Ae sergeant of the 1 Ith 
regiment of Napoleon’s OA'and Array) 
had found hw uter a battle, and the 
regiment adopted her as their daughter. 
Tonio, a I^rrolesc, saved her Ufe and fell 
in lore with her, and the regiment 
agreed to his marri^e provided ho 
joined the regiment. J ust at this j unc- 
tnre the marchioness of Berkenfield 
claims Maria as her danfditer ; the claim 
is allowed, and tiie vivandiero is obliged 
to leave the roginient for the castle of 
the marchioness. After a time the 
French rminent takes jiossession of 
Berkenfield CastlOt and Tonio has risen 
to the rank of field officer. He claims 
Maria as bis bride, but is told that her 
imther has promts^ her hai)4 ^ tho Mn 


of a duchess. Maria promises to obey 
her mother, the marchioness relents, anil 
Tonio becomes the accepted suitor. 

Maria, A fair, quick-witted, amiable 
maiden, whose banns were forluGdeu by 
the curate wlio published them ; in coii- 
scimencc of which she lost her reason, 
and used to sit by the roadside near 
Moulincs, playing vemr hymns to tho 
Virgin all day long. She led by a rihlK>u 
a little dog named Silvio, of which she 
was very jealous, for she had first made 
a goat her favourite, but the goat luid 
forsaken her. {Sterne : Sentimental 
Journey,) 

Marla There'aa. Wife of Sancho 
Panza. She is sometimes called Maria, 
sometimes Teresa Panza. {Don Quixote.) 

Bfarlamlteii (4 syl.). Worshippers 
of Mary, the mother of Jesus, ^cy 
said the Trinity consisted of Cod tho 
Father, God tbe Son, and Mary the 
mother of God. 

Marianna. One of tho most lovable 
of Shakespeare's characters. Her plead- 
ing for Angelo is unrivalled. {Measure 
fur Measure.) 

Tennyson has two Marianas among 
Ids TMDcms. 

Mariana, Daughter of the king f»f 
Sicily, beloved by Sir Alexander, one of 
the three .sons of St, George, tbe i>atron 
saint of England. Sir Alexander married 
her, and was crowned king of Thessaly. 
{Seven Champions of Christemhnty iii. 3.) 

Marigold* So called in honour of 
the Virgin Mai’y, and lienee the intro- 
duction of marigold windows in linly 
chapels. {Sue Mabyooli>.) 

*• ThiM ri«1ilii‘. r^ifldy, it tli<»u cniist. cxi>l:iiii . , 

Wbat Sower is iljat wliu-h beaiH tli« Virh''u m 

nniiie. 

Tbe rirheht metal added to the asme ?“ 

Gay: /'asfcmil. 

Marina. Wife of Jacopo Fos'eari, 
son of tiie dogo. {Byron: The Two 
Fos'ean,) 

V Maiiada or Maiidali* I1ie fair 
mistress of Harouii*al*Ilaschid. 

BKarlae (2 syl.). The female Marine. 
Hannah Snell, of Worcester, who took 
part in the attack on Pondicherry. She 
ultimately left the service and opened a 
public-house in Wapping (London), but 
retained her male attire (bmu 1723). 

V Doubts exist respiting the fact 
stated above. (See JSfotes and Qnerws^ 
Dec, 3, 1892.) 

Marineg (2 syl.). Empty bottles. 
Tbe marines were at one time looked 
down upon by the regular eeapiopi 
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•considered tliem uiSeleas, like empty 
bottles. A marine officer was once din- 
ing at a nuiflfl-table, when the Duke of 
York said to Iho man in waiting, “Hero, 
tiike away these marines.” The officer 
demanded an e;xplaTiA.tion, when the 
duke replied, ”Tney have done their 
duty* mid are prepared to do it again.” 

fell that to ih4 %mv\im. Tell that to 
gnicnhorus, and not to men who know 
hotter. Marines are supposed by sailors 
to be so green that tlioy will swallow the 
most oitravagant story. 

“Tell thnt to the marines, the sailors \ir4in't Ikv 
litM u it.'’— /i;/r If. ficoit: ItedijaiaUlet, chap. xiii. 

Mariner^ Compass. The Jleur^de liM 
which ornaments the northern radius of 
the mariner’s compass was adopted out 
of compliment to Charles d* Anjou, whose 
device it was. He was the reigning 
king of Sicily when Flavio Gioja, the 
Neapolitan, made his improvements in 
this instrument. 

Mari'no Falle'ro. Tlie forty- ninth 
doge or chief inngistriite of the republic 
of Venice, elected 13o'l. A patrician 
named Michel Steno, having behaved 
indecently to some of the women assem- 
]>led at the groat civic lianqnot given by 
tin* doge, was kicked off the soluju by 
oitler of the. Duke. In revenge he 
wiMte upon the duke’s chair a scuriilous 
liliel against the dogaresiui. The insult 
was rcferi'ofl to the Forty, and the 
council condeinuoil the young patrician 
to a mouth’s inipiisoumcnt. Tlie doge, 
furious at this inadeciuate puuishnieiit, 
jtiiiicd ii conspiracy to ovoiihrow the 
Vcipiiblic, inidor the hope and promise of 
Ix'ing madfi a king. He was betrayed 
by licrti'ani, one of the conspirators, and 
was Indmaided on the “CUaiit’s Stair- 
cjwe,” the place where the doges were 
wont to take the oath of fidelity to the 
republic. {Jtt^ron : Marino Falic^ro.) 

Morlotte’s Law. At a given tem- 
perature, the volume of a gas is inversely 
as the pressure. Se called Ed. 
Mariotte, a Frenchman, who died lfi84. 

Maritor'aev fSiiauish, had wwnaN), 
A vulgar, ugly, snintod servout-wench, 
whom Don Quixcte mistakes fora lord’s 
daughter, and her “hiwr^ rough as a 
liorse’s tail.” his diseased imagination 
fancies to bo ” silken threads of finest 
gold.” {Oermntes: Jhn Quixote,) 

Marivaudnfef4syl.). Animitation 
of the style of Manvaux (16^-1763), 
He wrote several cometlies and novels. 
“ If tomhe mtrient dam une mStapki/si^w 
alamhifik [fgr-fctched, over-atwuned] 


pour laqucllc on a crH U notn de martvau^ 
datje^^ 

• -V:*! aiii conatittic lc marivnudaerc, e'eat une 
rerherclio affeccfee ilima aryle, unc kranUo bu 1>> 
tilito daiia le8Miir.iinAnta.or iiuef-'nimfotiitHiplii.w 
r.iogd‘intritfiu:a,“— ^BouiOel; Dtci. Uuiiyernei^etc. 

Mtaiwam, A* a pig hres marjoram. 
Not at all. Lucretius tells us (vi. 974), 
“ Amaricinum fugiial «««,” swine shun 
marjoram. The proverb w applied in 
somewliat this w'ay : *• How did you like 
so-and-so?” Ans. : “Well, as a pig 
loves marjoram.” 

Sfftrk. • 

God bfeso the fnark f An ejaculation 
of contempt or scorn. {See SavE thji 
Mask.) 

*' Ti) tie rnlAd l»y my conaciencA, V sbnuM stay 
with the Jew my iiiaetcr, who, (vod hicea the 
mark ! ia a kind of devil.’'— ftbtfAvapeare : Merchant 
0 / Vmiee, ii«S. 

To make one*8 mark. To distinguish 
oneself. He has written his name (or 
made his mark) on the page of history. 

Up to the mark. Generally used in 
the negative ; as, ” Not quite up to the 
mark,’’ not good enough, not up to the 
standard fix^ by the Assay offico for 
gold and silver articles ; not quite welt 

Mark in Christian art, is repre- 
seiitid as bein^ in the prime of life ; 
sometimes habited as a bishop, and, as 
tlio bistoriun of the r(«urrt*ction, ucc(»ra- 
pauicd by a winged lion (^.r.). Ho 
holds in bis right hetud a {ten, and in his 
left the Gospel. {See LrxE.) 

Mark (Sir). A* mythical king of 
Coniwall, Sir Tristram's uncle. lie 
Uv4*d at Tintag'cl Castle, and married 
Is'uldc the Fair, who was jiassionatcly 
enamoui'cd of bis nephe^w, Sir Tristraiu. 
The illicit loves of Isolde and Tristram 
wore proverbial in the Middle Ages. 

Mark Banoo. An hypothetical 
quantity of fine silver, employed as a 
money -valuer in the old Bank at Ham- 
burg, 'and nsed by the Hanseatic League. 
Dojiosits in gold and silver coins wt?ro 
credited in Marco Banco, and all bank- 
ing accounts were carried <ai in*MaTco 
Banco. The benefit was this: Marco 
Banco was invariable, but exchange 
varies every hour. The bank not only 
credited deposits by this unvTiTying 
standard, but paid withdrawals in the 
same way ; so*tmit it was a matter of no 
moment how exchange varied. 1 put 
£1,000 into the bank ; the money is not 
entered to my credit as £1,000^ but so 
much Marco Banco. The same process 
was adopted on withdrawals also. 

Ml^k Tapley. Ever jolly, who re- 
cognises creditable nnl^ it is 
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orerdouded 'by difUciiltles. (Charles 
jyieltens: Martin Chnzzlcwit.) 

Mark Tiioat Move the feet alter-* 
nately as in marcliing:, hut without 
advauciiig or retreating from the 

Mark of tho Boast (The), To set 
the “mark of the beast” on an object 
or pursuit is to denounce it, to ruu it 
down os imortliodox. Thus, many 
persons set tiie mark of tho beast on 
theatres, some on chiucing, and others 
on ganibling, races, cards, dice, etc. The 
allusion Is to Bevelation xvi. 2; xix. 23. 

Biarkk Bvo (StX On St MarVs 
Eve all persons fated to be marrie<l or 
to die in procession, the church 
porch. 

“ ■ ‘TIs now,* rer1ic<1 the rillAge lielle, 

•ftt. Murk’s mysterious e\c. . . . 

T)i« «rho9t» of nil whom Death shalt doom 
'Within the eoming )i‘ar 
In iMle i>rooessioii 'walk the uloom.' . . .’* 

J. JfuntffOMcrif. 

Blarks in Grammar and Printing. 

Printers’ marks on the first page of a 
sheet are called Signainreh, (See 

* Letters at Foot of Page.) 

Serifs are the strokes whicli finish oft 

Boman letters, top and bottom. 
A, B, C, ai’o “block” letters, or 
“ sans serifs.” 

•* over the second of two vowtds, as 
aerial, is called '* diaeresis,” and in 
French, trema, 

' An acute accent. In Greek it in- 
did^ates a rise in the voice. It was 
not used till Greek became fami- 
liar to the Bomans. 

' A grave accent. In Greek it indi- 
cates a fall of the voice. It was 
not used till Greek became fami- 
hor to the Bomans. 

•• over a vowel, as 6, U, is called in 
German zireimnct.^ 

o over a vowed, ^ a, is called in 
Danish nmlauf, 

* A circumflex over tho letter n (as 

(M^ro)^ in Spanisli, is called a 
i2 syl). A circurortox in 
Frendi indicates that a letter 
W been abstracted, as itre for 

t between two hyphens in French, as 
parM^il ? is called “ t ephel^ 
cystic:^ (See in.) • 

& Tho Tironian sign (q.v.). (See Akd.) 

- Hyphen, as horseoguord^ 

* joining a pronoun to its yerb in 

French, as irai»je, is 

called le trait d'uuim, 

, tmder the letter c in French, is 
called a cedUlot aad indicates that 


tho letter 5= s. (See Phinters’ 
Marks.) 

All iiidox-hnnd, to cdl attcntion to 
a statement. 

% A blind p, marks a now paragraph 
iudirectly couuectcd with pre- 
ceding matter. 

n Called parentheses, and 

Called Inwkets, separate some ex- 
planatory or collateral matter 
mm tho real sequence, 
y is a comma ; ; is a semicolon ; : is a 
colon ; . is a point or full sto]). 

or .... in the middle or at the cud 

of a sentence is a breaks and shows 
that something is suppressed. 

Blarki of Gold aad SUwer. 

The date- mark on gold or silver articles 
is some letter of the alphabet indicating 
the year when the article was made. 
Thus, in tho Goldsmith’s Company of 
Loudon From 1716 to 1765 it was 
Eomari capitals, beginning from A and 
following in succession year after year : 
from 17o6 to 1775 it was Boman small 
letters, a to u; from 1776 to 17i>6, 
Boman black letters, small, a to q; 
from 1796 to 1815, Boman capitals, A to 
U; from 1816 to 1835, Boman small 
letters; from 1836 18*>5, Old Englisli 
capitals ; fmm 1856 to 1875, OldEncpish, 
siiwll ; 1876 to 1895, Bonmti capital 
'The duty- mark on gold and silver 
articles n* tho head of the reigning 
sovereign, and shows tliet tlio duty liris 
been ])aid. lliis mark is not now ]»l<icod 
on watch -cJiscs, *,tc. 

The JfaU-inarhf Btam)>ed uivm goM 
and silver articles, is a leopard’s head 
crowned for Loudon ; three uons and a 
cros.s for York; a castle with two wings 
for Exeter; three wheat sheaves or a 
dagger for Chester; three o-ostles for 
Newcastle ; an anchor for Birmingham ; 
a crowm for Sheffield ; a castle and lion 
for E<linburgh ; a tree, salmon, and ring 
for Glasgow; llilienita for Dublin. (See 
llAiiL Mark, Silver.) 

The Slamiard-markot gold or silver 
is a lion passant for England ; a thistle 
for Edinburgh ; a lion rampant for 
Glasgow ; and a harp crowned for 
Ireland. 

Blarkot-peiiiiy (A). Monev for re- 
freshuieuts given to those who go to 
market. Now, however, it means a 
toll suiTeptitiously exacted by servants 
sent out to buy goods for their master. 

BKorkkam (iTrs.). A nm de plume 
of Elizabeth Cartwright, afterwards 
Mrs. Penrose. 
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Mori. Lsifiii, ff/v/;//*/ German, mar- 
gel; Spanish and Italilh, marga; Ax- 
inorif, nmrg ; Irish, mnrla ; Welsh, 

Marlborougli. Statutes of Mari- 
ioroto/h. (’ortaiu laws passed in the 
rei>?ii of Henry 111., by a i>arliamciit 
held ill Mnrlboro»jf 5 h Castle. (See Mal« 
BEOUCK [.SVii va-V-en gutrre].) 

M arlborougli Dog. ( See Blekheim 

Doo.) 

Marlow. Both Sir Charles Marlow 
and Ids son Young Marlow nro char- 
notors in Sfte Stoops to Vougner^ by 
Goldsnuth. Young Marlow is basliful 
before ladies, but easy enough liefore 
'women of low degree. 

Mar'mion. Balph de Wilton, lieing 
eharged with treason, claimed to prove 
his iiinocenco by the ordeal of buttle, 
ftiul, being overthrown by Lord Mar* 
in LOU, was supposed to lie dead, but was 
icked up bv a beadsmuii, ■wdio nursed 
im carefully; and, being rcatoi-ed to 
hcaUh, be went uu a pilgriniugo to 
foreign lands. Now’, liOrd Marmiou wiia 
betrothed to Constance do Beverley; 
and Bo Wilton to Lady Claiv, daughter 
of the Karl of Gloucostor. When Be 
Wilton was supposed to bo dead, Lord 
M arm ion jiroved faithless to Consta'uce, 
and ]iropu.sed to Clare, having an eye 
especially to her ricli inheritunco. Clare 
rcj‘‘elod*his suit, and took refuge in the 
convent, of iSt. Hilda, in Whitby; Con- 
stance, on the other hand, took the veil 
in the convent of St. Cuihhcrt, in Holy 
Ish*. Ill time, Constance eloped from 
the coiiviTit, but, being overtaken, was 
buried alive in the wails of a deej) coll. 
Ill tlie nieriiitime Lord Maimion was 
sent by Henry VIII, with a. message to 
Jamcs'lV. of ‘fkydland, and stop^i^ at 
tbo ball of Hugh do Heron for a night. 
Sir Hugh, at his retpiost, appointed Tiim 
a guide to aiuduct him to flic king, and 
the guide wore tho dress of a palmer. 
Ou his rt;tum, Lord Maniiion hears 
that Liidy Claro » 

<‘.oiuman(is the abbess ox Hilda to 
release her, that she may bo placed 
under tho chargo of her kinsmun. 
Fits! Clare, of l^ntallou Hall. Here 
she meets Do Wilton, tho palmer-guide 
of Lord Marmiou. IiOini Monmon being 
killed at tlie battle of Hodden Hold, De 
Wilton marrietl LodV Ohu^. (»Vir WnXUr 
Srott,) ; 

lord Afann^ofi, 111® ^lero of Seott^s 
poem so called is a purely ticiitious char* 
actcR There was, however, t«i historic 
family BO culled, deecenda&l^ ol Bubert 


de Marmion, a follower of the Conqueror, 
wko obtained the grant of Taraworth, - 
and the manor of ^rivolby, in LLncoln- 
sritre. He was the first royal c.bai^ion, 
and his male issue cea.sed with I^lip 
Manqjon in the reign of Edward I. 

John Dymoke, who nmnied Margery, 
daughter of Joan, the only surviving 
child of Pliilip, claimed the office and 
manor in the reign of Bichard II. ; they 
have remained in his male line ever since. 

Marmo XtuneiiBe. (See Luna.) 

Ma'to* Virgil, whose namcb was 
Publius Virgilius Maro, was bom on the 
banks of the river Mincio, at the village 
of Andos, near Mantua, (b.c. 70-19.) 

“ Svroi^t Msrn^fl iiitiftc, Hiink in ini^lorinuH rest. 

Had Micut slept amid tho ^Ilacian 

** Thomaon: OiUth of Indolence, 

Blaron orWarron (French), AcaCs- 
paw {q,v,). “ Se serrir de fq patie da 
ehut piio* tWer hs marrom da feu ; in 
Italian. Cavarc i marroui tlal fitoeo colla 
ztimpn del gaito.'* 

“ (’Vnt no ?o j«dnt oonimcftro fnfredo IV-olnt 
Et tiror Ion nuvrrona de la latto dii chat. ' 

L'hloiirdi^ iii. 7. 

Mar'onites syl.). A Christian* 
tribe of Syriii in the eighth century ; so 
called from the monastery of Maron, on 
tbo slopes of Lebanon, their chief .seat ; 

KO called fn»ni John Maron, Pitriarch of 
Antioch, iu the sixtli cc*nlnry. 

Maroon. A runawny slave sen' to 
tho CalalHiuco, or place whore such slaves 
wore Tuuiibhfd, as the ij^irouns of Brasil. 
Those of Janiai<*a are the oiTspring of 
runaways from the old Jair.ttioa planta- 
tions or from Cuba, to w'honi, in u38, tho 
British Govcnimeut granted a tracA of 
laud, on 'ivhich they built two towns. 
The word is from the verb maroon,*' to 
set a person ou an inhospitable shore and 
hnive him there (a practice common with 
l»iratc» and buccaneers). The word is a 
corruption of VimarroUy a wonl applied 
by SiKiniards tifc anything unruly, whether 
man orbeust. (ISco Seoit : Firtite, xxii.) 

Maroon (To). To set a q^an on a 
desert island and abandon him there. 
This iiiaxoouing was often practised by 
pirates and buccaneers. (.S'cc above.) 

Blaro'sia, daughter of Tlioodora. 
Tho iufnnums offspring of an infamous 
mother, of tlie uintli century. Her iu- 
trimies have rendered her name prover- 
bs By one she became tho mother of 
Poi>e John XI, Messauna.) 

Man^ri'sa (in Orlando Furioso), 
Sister of Roge'ro, and a female knight 
of amazing prowess. She was bion^t 
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up by a magician, but, being stolon at the 
age of seven, was sold to the king of 
Persia, 'fhe king assailed her virtue 
when she was eighteen, but she slew him. 
and seized the crown. She came to Gaul 
to join the army of Ag'ramant, but 
hearing that Agromant'a father had 
murdered her mother Galacella, she en- 
tered the comp of Charlemagne, and was 
baptised. 

Uarplot. A silly, cowardly, in- 
quisitive Paul Pry, in The Bmyhodif, by 
Mrs. CentUvre. H. Woodword^s great 
part. 

Marque. Lsttebs of . . . ) 

Marriage Knot The bond 

of marrioj^ effected by the legal mar- 
riage service. The Latin phrase is 
HereiiVfmy and part of the marriage ser- 
vice was for the bride^oom to loosen 
Uohtre) the bride’s girdle, not to tie it. 
In the Hindu marriage ceremony the 
bridegroom hangs a ribbon on the bride’s 
neck and ties it in a knot. Before the 
knot is tied the bride’s father may refuse 
consent unless better tenns are offered, 
but immediately the knot is tied the 
marriage is indissoluble. The Parsei's 
bind the hands of the bridegroom ivith 
a seveiitold cord, seven lieiug a sacred 
number. The ancient. Curtiinginians 
tied the thumbs of the betrothed with 
leather lace. Sec XtiirtfeiUh Cvnturtf^ 
Oct., 181)3, p, 010. {u;i. Itugeis,) 

“ Arouml n«H-k llipy l«i\« 

Tu« mrria«?<' kuot ulone ” 

,St)Utfu‘y ; t’urift- f*f Kdimua. 

“ Wli^*n Hrst lliC marriage knot wsis iumI 
IK'lu'tHui niy wife anil lue, 

Her .nef ilnl nime ad wiiirh exreevl 
As thri'e-tiTiios-lhri*'' i thm* ; 

Miit wiu'n u*n yt^ars auU Iwilf ten i ears 
Wc inan and wife liml l»octi, 

Hi*r Hire fHiiie then as near to niino 
As eigUf. Is to sixteen." 

AoB.: U and 45 ac marriage, 90 and flo flfiecu 
years afterwards. 

? The practice of tlirow^g rice is also 
Indian. 

Hainilcar desired to unite them immediately 
1>y «« indisjKdutile hetrot bal. 1 n Saiani hn’s lianda 
was a lanw, which she eirererl to Narr Haras. 
Therr tTnimhs were then tied together hy a leather 
lace, and wirn was thrown over their bead*.”— 
Flaubert ; Hulatkbo, chap, xl. 

Harrlago Platos. Sacred plates 
with a circular well in the centre to hold 
sweetmeats. They M;ere painted for 
bridal festivities by Maestro Georgio, 
Orazio Foiitane, and other artists of 
Urbino and Gublno, Peskro and Pavia, 
Castelli and Savona, Foenza and Ferrara, 
and all the other art towns of Italv. 
These plates were hung upon the walls, 
and looked on with supemtious awe as 
household gods. They were pointed in 


polychrome, anff the chief design wns 
stmie scriptural subje(’t, like llchtMua 
and Isaac. 

Marriages. Carrier's vepuhUrnn 
marriwjes, A device of wholc.salo 
slaimhier, adopted by Can-ier, jirofoiisul 
of Nantes, ill the first French Kevolutioii. 
It consisted in tying men and woiinm 
together by their hands and feet, and 
casting them into the Loire. (1791.) 

Marriages. Close tinm of marriages 
in the Cnthohc Church. 

(1) Ab Advoniu usque ad Epiphanium 
(from Advent to Epiphany). 

(2) A Scptuagosiiiia usque ud octaviis 
Paache inclusive (from Septiuigo.siina to 
the eighth Easter). 

(3) A secunda feria in Kogationihiis 
usque ad primam dominicam pfist Pen- 
tocosten (from the second feast in Tb)ga- 
tion to the first Sunday after Pentorost 
exclusive). 

{JAber Sacevdolaliii . . . Stcuudum 
JtiUm Sanette Uomano} et Apnstntivtc 

EeeUkia ; 1537.) 

Marrlagea are Made in Heaven. 

lliis does not mean that )>(‘rsO!is in 
Iicfiven “maixyaiid arcs given in ni iP- 
riage,” but that the jiartncrs joiin*d in 
marriage on earth wore I'oioordaiiu d to 
be so united. Ah the Frenoh provr rb 
more defiiiitoly oxprosHOs the idea, “ //« 
manages sc font an cut et se eun^om/nnn 
Bur la tvf re. And again, “/./v niftriaofs 
sunt eerits flans le E. ilall (1199- 

1517) says, “Oonpidor the old jiroveriio 
to be true that saieth ; Marriage is dos- 
tinie.” Prov. xix. 1 1 says, “ A jirudoiit 
wife is from the Lfird.” 

Marriages of Mon of Genius. {St e 

WiVErfOF. . . .) 

Blarried Women take tlicir bun. 
band’s surname. This was a Uoinan 
custom, 'rims .Tnlia. Ootuvia , etc. , mar- 
ried to Pompey, f’iccro, etc., W’oiild 
be called Julia of Pompey, OcUivia of 
Cicero. Our roaixied women aro ujuned 
in the some way, omittiug **of.” 

Marrow (Scotch) a mate, coint»anion, 
frieud. “ Not marrow tliat is, not a 
pair. Tho Latin wonl metlallu (iiiarro w) 
IS used in much the eamo way as ** mi hi 
hacresinmeilttllis*’ (Cicero) ; (very dear, 
my best friend, etc.)*. 

** Busk 5 e, Imsk y a, my iMttmlo honriic 
Hunk y(\ busk my niArrow.*' 

The hi-fis* o/ ) lO ro"’. 

“ One Blotc [or ahoej Is uoi niarmw ilic* otiior." 

LantUkUiU’ne Mfi. 

Blarrew-HoiMa. Doivn on gour 
marrtfw^hfies^ i,©, Intecs, That 
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in ibis phra-se in not^lk corruption of 
“ Miiry,’^ rneitniiig the Virgin, is palpable 
from tho analogous phrase, the marrow • 
ho/n' .stm/r — walking. The leg-bone is tho 
inairow-boue of beef and mutton, and 
tho ]diiy is on Marylebone (London). 

Marrow Contrewersy (^^0- A 
TTiotnorablo struggle in Scotland between 
Viiritauism and Presbyterianism ; so 
o.illcd from a book entitled The Marrow 
of Mndvrn Divinity ^ ^ndeinned by the 
CSeneral Assembly in 1720. Abelli, 
Pishop of Rhodes, wrote the Medulla 
Thrologica, 

Marrow<aioik The twelve minis- 
ters who signed the remonstrance to the 
(.ieijoj-al Assembly for condemning the 
evangelical doctrines of tho ‘‘ Marrow.*' 
{See Makbow Contbovbrsy.) 

Marry ! An oath, meaning by Mary-, 
the Virgin. 

“ Yi' i, «mn-yj yoa say true.'*— Fou; Hook of 

ItnrtfiTf. 

Marry Gome Up I An exclamation 
c»f di.sipproval, uljoiit equal to “Draw 
it iiiihi I ” May Mary come up to my 
assistance, or to your discomfort ! 

' M.irrv up, yon snu-y A'oif/centA 

< ’• uttu U, \o\ t'lIlJMT H.)’, H ;'»T, 

Mar’s Year. Tho year 1715, noted 
for tho lebellion of tho Earl of Mar. 

•• AiiM unrlf ,1nhu N>»sllock's 
Sni Mar f!ir ilid Ucsiir." 

JUtrutt ; UuHovmi^ 27. 

Mars, with the ancient alchemists, 
designated iron. 

Mars. Under tliis planet “is home 
tKev<;s and robl»erfl . . . nyght w^alkers 
and quaroll pykers, bostovs, mookore, 
ami sKcjffei’H ; and these men of Mars 
eausetli Avarrc, and murther, ami 
bntayle. They W'yll be gladly emytlu^s 
or workci-s of yroii , , . l3''crs, gret 
BwcTors, . . . He is rod and angry 
... a. great walker, and a maker of 
swordc's and koyve^ and a sheder of 
iiiaiiuos hlode , . . and good to bo a 
barboure and a blade letter, and to 
dravvo tethe.** {CompoU of Ttholomrufi,) 

Mttra, in Camoen*» Ltmad, is ** divine 
fortitude** personified. Ae Bacchus, 
the evil demon, is the guardian power 
of Mahometanism; so Mars or divine 
fortitude is tho • gutirdian power of 
(■hristiani^y. 

Tfic Mars of PorHfyal. Alfonso do 
Albmpierquc, Viceroy of India. (1 152- 
1515.) 

Marsoillatoo (3 »yl.). Tho giund 
Boug r)f tlie French Revolution. Claude 


Joseph Rougei de Lisle, an artillery 
officer in garrison at StrasboiCrg, com- 
rftsod botli the words and tlie music 
for Dietrich, mayor of tlie town, thi 
July 30th, 1702, the Marseillaise volun- 
teers* invited by Barbaroux at the in- 
stance of Madame Roland, marched to 
Paris singing the favourite song; and 
the Parisians, enchanted with it, called 
it the Hymne des Marseillais, (Rouget 
bom 1760, died 1835.) 

MarMUlea*Ck>odBis1ii»ii. In 1720 
and 1722 tho plague made dreadful 
havoc at Marseitfes. The Bishop, H. P. 
Xavier de Bclsunco, was indefatigable in 
the i>astoral office, and spent his whole 
time visiting the sick. During the 
plague of London, 8ir John Lawrence, 
the then Leid Mayor, was no loss con- 
spicuous in his bcnevoleuco. He sup- 
}K>rtod 40,000 dismissed servants so long 
as his fortune lasted, and, when he had 
spent his owm money, collected and 
distributed the alms of the nation. 
Darwin refers^ to these philaiithroiiists 
in his Lof'cs of the Hants, ii, 433. («S<-6 
Bokuomeo.) • 

’ Marsh [7.e Tho pit of the 

National Convention, between Mountain 
Viivhes tm one .'*ide, and those occupied 
by the iniuislerial jwirty aud tho opposi- 
tion on the other. These middle men or 
“fiats” weiv “ 8W«mf»ed,** or enfuree^ 
dans nn marais by those of more deckled 
politic*s. {See Pj..«N.) 

Marshal means an ostler or groom. 
His original duty w;w to feed, groom, 
shra;, and physic his master’s hoi*se. 
(Britldi, marr, a mare ; scale, a servant.) 

Marshal Funrard, Bliioher; socalletl 
for his dash and readiness in the cam- 
paign of 1813. 

Marshal of the Army of God^ and of 
Jloly Church, llie Btaroii Robert Fitz- 
w altcr, applied by his brother barons 
to lead their forces in 1215 to obtain 
from King John redress of grievances. 
Magna Charta was the result.* * 

Marsham {Men of). Those who 
committed the offence of felling tho 
thorns, etc., in 1616, upon Marsham 
Heath, Norfolk. The inhabitauts of 
Marshall aud aLmants of tho manor 
petitioned against the offenders. 

Maralg lloorMamUTiifl. ASaraoeii 
king who plotted the albick upon Ro- 
land, under “the tree on w'himi Judas 
hanged himself.** With a force of 
600,000 men, divided into three armies, 
he attacked the palavUn and overthrew 
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him, but was in turn overthrown by 
Oharlmague, and han^d on the vevy 
tree beneath which he had arranged the 
attack. {Turpin: Chmucle^,) 

Blar'ayaSo T^ie Phrygian fluto-pUyer 
who challenged Apollo to a conUsst of 
skill, and, being beaten by the god, was 
dayed alive for his presumption. From 
his blood arose the river s<) enllcd. Tlie 
flute on which Marsyos played was one 
Athe*na had tlirown away, and, betug 
filled with the breath of the goddess, 
discoursed most excellent music. The 
interpretation of tliis fable is as follows : 
A contest long existed between the 
lutists and tlie ttautists as to the sui>eri- 
ority of their respective instruments. 
The Dorian mode, emplo}’ed in the 
worship of Apcdlo, was performed on 
Intes ; and the Phtyglaii mode, employed 
in the rites of CynclS, was executed 
by flutes, the reeds of which grow on 
the banks of the riror Marsyas. As 
the Dorhin mode was proferrwl by the 
Ghreeks, they said tliat Aik>I1o beat the 
^ute-player. 

Hartaao (in Orlando Fnrioso), who 
decoyed OrigiUa from Giyphou. Ho 
was a great cowai’d, and fled from the 
touniamcnt amidst the jeers of the 
spectators. While Gryphon was asleep 
he stole his armour, went to King 
Norandi'no to receive the honours due 
to Gryphon, and quitted Damascus 
wittx Grigilla. A'quilant encountered 
them, and brought tnein bocjk to Dam- 
ascus, when Marta'tio w'us committtHl to 
the hangman's mercies (books viii., i.x.) 

Blarteau den Herotlques. Pierre 
d’Ailly, also called VAigU do la France. 
(1350. U20.) 

MartoL The suninmo given to 
Charles, natural sou of Pepin d'H^cistal, 
for his victo^ over the Sftracons, who 
bad invaded France under AlKl-ol-Koh* 
man* in ^2. It is said that Charles 
‘^knocked down the foe. and crushed 
Uiem beneath his axe, as a martel or 
hammer crushes what it strikes. ” 

J udns Asmoumus for a similar reason 
was called Majccabam (the Hammerer). 

M. Collin de Plancy s^s that Charles, 
the palace mayor, was not called 
Kartel because he nvartele (h^merod) 
the Saracens, but because his patron 
saint was Martellm (or Martin), {fi%b» 
iiotMque de$ Legendeo.) 

Avoir BO meitre martel en To 

bare a bee in one's bonnet^ to be 
crotchety, ^artel is a corruption of 


Martin^ an ass, a hobby-horse. M. 
Hilaire le Goi says, but gives no 
authority, CviU erpreshion nous virni 
des Itahens^ caren Italien martellu siynijie 
proprcuunt *jalomie.' *’ 

*’Jl« juincut (les inarlela, dcs caiinfliom.'’— 
BraitOnne: J>e» Dame* (iallnait:*, 

“Trlle flllKH . . . ronrroiciit lilcn rtoimcr do hims 
marcol» u Umii'h i>Auvrc0 niarjs.‘*“/MiiifoHic ; Ihe 
Dmnee OalLintee. 


Martello Towers. Hound towers 
about foi'ty feet in height, of ^roat 
strength, and situated on a beach or 
river ; so colled from the Ihilian towoi-s 
built as a protection against pirates. 
As the waiiimg W'as given by striking a 
bell with a maitello, or hammer, the 
tourers were called 2'orri da Murltllo. 

Sk>me say that these towel's were so 
called from a tower at the entrance 
of t>t. Fiorouzo, in Corsica. Siinilur 
tow'ers were common nil along the 
Mediterranean coast as a defence 
against pirates. They were ereetutl in 
the low parts of Sussex and Kent in 
consequents of the powerful defence 
made (February Hth,“ 1791) by Lo 
Tellier at the tower of Morteila, ivitli 
only thirty-eight men, against a 
simultaneous soa and lantl attack— the 
former led by Lord Hood, and the latter 
by Major-General Dunda^ 

Martext (*SVr Oliver), Tbo hedgo- 
priest in Ah ion Like 1( ^»ii. 3), 


Martha (>9/.), jmtron snint of good 
housewives, is representeil in Christian 
ait as clad in homely costume, Ixiaring 
at her girdle a bunch of keys, tuul 
holding a ladle or pot of water in her 
baud. Like St. Margaret, she is aecom- 
{^aniiHl by a dnigon bound, but has 
not the palm and r.TOwn of martyrdom. 
The drogOA is given to St. Martha from 
her having destroyed ouo tliat ravaged 
the neighbourhood of Marseilles. 


Mfurtlal* Pertaiuing to Mars, tho 
Homan god of war. 

Blartlan Lawdf Laws com]uled by 
Mortio, wife of Guitlielin, grwAt-grund- 
son of Mulmutius, who established in 
England the Mulmutian Laws. Alfred 
translated both these codes into Saxon - 
English. 


“.Gajrnteliiw . . . whose iineen, . . . U) show her 
iiiviKht mind, ' 

To wlfMiMnliau tins' Inws her Msrtian nrsf ihd 
frame.'* Drayton: Polyolhion, \ ui. 


Kartia* One of the swallow tribe. 
Dios derives the word from St. Martin, 
but St. Martin's bird is the raven, 
MaritH. The ape^ in the tale of 
Megnai^ iKo Fox. 
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Martin's Sxunmct 


martliL A jackass is so called from 
its obstinacy. II t/ a plus d'un ans qui 
A 'appelle Martin, ’ * 

“ MarlinuA, <iui tttuim HcritiBquani iMir o«toi»in- 
t(mem tiiotur; cujiik iiuMji fiiic MurtiuuB jiins 
4'OM8iiJiim cdel»ri« siih FridorU'o I.,aquo ilnqmt 
Hnn>riiiiH. am. 1150) in vkUbiv proverhiiiin cyns 
Oiintles in hanc ueque diein i>ertransnt, ut.Mar- 
tinuiii npiiellout,qur8iua ipsiua smiU^nluc 
lari i>f*rLliiacl atiidlo, in hiCTeaeat. Fuit et 
Marti Him Omnia, If>Kuin profeasur In academia 
jj(»niniion9i."~nit Cunt/e (Art. Uarliniu), 

Martin, (See Aia my Eye.) 

Martin., in Drydeu’s allegory of the 
Uind and lanthcr^ means the Lutheran 
party ; so called by a pun on the name 
of Martin Luther. 

Parley d* autre Mfartin. There are 
more fools than one in the fair. This 

S hiuse is very common. {Sec Daiidiiiti 
e Seboure : Romans^ ch. viii. line 855 ; 
Oodefroid iio»t7/on, p. 537 ; Labranelic 
des royaujc lignaye^ line 11,419; Le 3L/#. 
tere de S, Crespln et St, Crespinum [^nd 
day], p. 43 ; Reynard the /'oj*, vol. ii. p. 17, 
lino 10,090, vol'. iii. p. 23, line 20,402, etc.) 

V Another phra«ie is **Parler d* autre 
liernarti^ from beniart— a jackass or 
fool. 

“ Or vfmiTjornm fl col la liart 
“ ruia iiaricron iViiutro Ik'rnnrt.*’ 

Lf Jlomnrt daltemti’t, iii. p. 73. 

“ V<»im pBiicrCm li’amr*' M»riin.'' 

J}iito, p. 2S. 

For a hair Martin lost his ass. The 
French .say that Martin made a b**t that 
his ass was black; the bet was lost be- 
cause a white hair was found in its coat. 

(jfirt hke Martin of Camhray — in a very 
ndiculous manner. Marlin and Marline 
are the two figures that strike with their 
martoaus the hours ou the clock of 
Cambray. Martin is reprcsentoil as a 
peasant in a blouse girt very tight about 
the waist. 

St, Martin. Patron of drunkards, to 
mve them from falling into danger. This 
is a mere accident, arising thus: llio 
11th November (St, Mortln^B Day) is the 
Yina'lia or feast of Bacchus. Wlicn 
Bacchus was merged by Gluistians iuto 
St. Martin, Si Martih'had to bear the 
ilhropute of his predecessor. 

St, Marlin'^ s Inrd, A cock, whose blood 
is shed "sacrificially*' ou the lUh of 
November, in honour of that saint. 

St, Martin'* s cloak, Martin was a mili- 
tary tribune before conversion, and, while 
stationed at Aimen^in midwinter, divided 
his military cloak with a liaked beggar, 
who craved alms of him before the city 
•gates of Amiens. At night, Bie story 
says, Christ Himself appesS^ to the sol- 
dier, arrayed iu this tot garment. 

St, MariinU goose, tlie llih of No- 
vexnberi St. Matin’s Day, was at one 


time the great goose f*3a«»t of Prance. 

legend is that St. Martin was an- 
n/iyed by a goose, which he ordered to be 
Idlled and served up for dinner. As he 
died^om the repast, tlie goose has been 
ever since “sacrificed’^ to him on the 
anniversary. Tlie goose is sometimes 
called by the French St. Martin's bird. 

St, Martin’s jemllnry. Counterfeit 
gems. Upon the site of the old collegiate 
church of St. Martin’s le Grand, wliich 
was deniolisheil upon the dissoliition of 
the monosterias, a number of persons 
established themselves and^ carried on a 
considerable trade in artificial stones, 
beads, and jewellery. These Brumma- 
gem oniainonts were called St. Martin’s 
beafls. St. Martin's lace, or St. Martin’s 
jewellery, ^ tlic case might be. 

St. Martin’s Itu'c. A sort* of copper 
lace for which Blowbladdcr Street, St. 
Martin’s, was noted. {Stow.) 

St, Martin’s rings. Imitation gold 
ones. {See alme.) 

St. Martin’s tree. St. Martin plantoi^ 
apilgi'im’s .staff somewhere near Utopia. 
Tno staff grew into a large tree, which 
Gar^ntua’ pulled up to serve for a mace 
or club, with which ho dislodged King 
Picrochole from (’lennont liock. {Rahc^ 
lais ; Gargantua and Panlag* rml.) 

Faire la St, yfariin or Martiner, To 
feast ; because the people used to begin 
St. Martin’s Day w^lh feasting and 
drinking. 

Blartin Drunk. Yerr intoxicateii 
indeed; a driiiikeuman *‘8ol>ered” by 
drinking more. The feast of St. Martin 
(November 1 1) used to be held as a day 
of great deMucii. Hence Baxter uses 
the word Martin as a synonym of a 
drunkard : — 

“Tlip lauguaffo of M.artiit is tliore (ia Leaven] a 
slranuer.”— Rest. 

Uartlii of Bullions (<9^). The St. 
Swithiu of Scotland. His day is J uly 4, 
and the Scotch 8 a 3 % if it rains ^hen, •rain 
maybe expected for forty tlays. 

” * iSj' Sf . MarUn of lliilUon— ‘ 

'And wrharliiVMMliuu Ti> do wilh at. Martin?’ 

*Nay, luilp i»no«irIi, air, unleaa he ni^ntls 

stU'U rainy dara that m’q catiiivt a LawJt.* 
tkvU : The. Abbott, x v. 

BInrttnti Rnsmlng Footman {Sf.), 
The devil, assigned by legend to St. 
Martin for a running footman on a cer* 
tain occosiou. 

*• Whoeiii tell hut St. Manln's running footman 
may still he hatPhinir ua Botne further mlscblcl.'* 
-oJfoWtoui : I'taUaorml, iv. si. 

Bliirtln'a Snmmor (St,) (See under 
SV3SX»9,) 
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Martlae. A sword. (Italian.) 

“Onicoimue aura aftiiro jlimoy, 11 faut quM ait 
affiifre a Martine que me vt»> la au ct>!iU' qipucfl- 
lanc son espee ^Martiu 9 ').''~Bran£ome .* Aoimaui^ 
code EapuguoU^a^ vol. ii. p. 1«. 

Murtlliet. A strict disciplinaeian ; 
80 called from the Marqnis of Martinet, 
a young colonel in the ridgn of Louis 
Xlv., who remodelled the infantry, and 
was slain at the siege of Doesbourg. in 
1672 (Voltaire, Louis XI f., c. 10). "fhe 
Fren<m still call a cat<u’ -nine- tails a 
“martinet.” 

The i^rench martinet waa a whip with 
twelve leather thongs. 

BtortlniiMyi. The feast of St. Martin 
is November 11. His Martiumus tciil 
rotncy us tt does to ei'ety Aoy- -i.!*. all must 
die. 

V November waa the greafv slaughter- 
time of the Anglo-Saxons, when l^ves, 
sheep, and hogs, whose store* of focnl 
was exhausted, were killed and salted. 
Martinmas, therefore, was the slaving 
time, and the proverb intimates that 
our slaying- time or day of death will 
«iCome as surely as that of a liog at St. 
Martia*s-tide. 

Martyr ((LreeX:) simply means a wit- 
ness, but is applied to one who witnesses 
a good confession with his blood. 

r/te utarf f/r king, Charles I. of Eng- 
land, beheaded January 30th, 1619. He 
was burie<l at Windsor, and was called 
“Tlie WliiteKing.” 

JHaylgr to sciit*tre, Claude Louis, 
Count Berthollet, who determined to test 
in his own person the effects of carbolic 
acid on the human frame, and died under 
the experiment. (1748-1822.) 

Marvedle (A), A maravedi (^/.r.), 
a small obsolete Spanish copper coin of 
less value than a farthing. 

** Wbafc a tritfinit, frirl } (»ti are. Edit h, to 

send me by eximree a lortor rrainintM with iioih 
seitM altoHt books and frowns, and to sltdo the 
only ihinK I cared a fnarv«<li<i about, into tlio 
IMBlscripfc. — jftr W. Ueott: Old KbrUiUlu^ cliap. xi. 

Marvellaiis. The marvellous hog, 
Thdfaas fihattertoD, the i^t, author of 
a voliime of poetry entitled Rowleys 
Poems, professraly written by liowley, a 
monk. (1752-1770.) 

Mary. 

As the Virgin, she is represented in 
Christian art with flowihg hair, emblem- 
atical of her virginity. 

As Afaier BoUrosa, riie is re|)rcsented 
os somewhat elderly, clad in mouming, 
head draped, and weeping over the 
dead body of Christ. 

As Our Ladg of Dolours, she is rc- 
.jfresenied as seated, her breast being 


iijtftry AnjOid 

pierced with seven swords, emblematic 
of her seven sorrows. 

As Our Ladg of Aferrg, she is repre- 
sented with arms extended, spreading 
out her mantle, and gathering sinners 
beneath it. 

As The glorified ALmhnnay she is i*o- 
presented os bearing a crown and 
sceptre, or a Imll and cross, in rich robes 
and surrounded by angels. 

Iter seven jogs. The Annuuciiitiou, 
Visitation, Nativit^r, Adoration of the 
Magi, Presentation in the Temple, Find- 
ing Christ amongst the Doctors, and the 
Assuniptiou. 

Iter seven somivs. Bjmoon's Prophecy, 
the Flight into Egypt, Christ Missful, 
the Betrayal, the Gnicihxion, the 
Taking Down from the Cross, and tlio 
Ascension, when she was left alone. 

Mary, of Lord Byron's poetry, is 
Miss Chaworth, who was older than his 
lordship. Both Miss Chawortli and Lord 

r n wore undor the giiardiaiiHhip of 
Wliito. Miss Chaworth married 
John Musters, generally called Jack 
Musters; hut the marriage was not a 
happy one, and the parties st)on sopar- 
ateil. The Ihrum of Lord Byron refejti 
to tills love affair of his youth. 

Mary, of Robert Bunn. {Ser Hum- 
LANi) Marv.) 

V It may be added to what Miid 
under Ihghland Marg tliat of Mary 
Morison the poet wrote 

“ Those Klnni es b t ii'o •‘eo. 

That iiMike ihi* imafv'* Innntin iwor ^ 

And in Highland Marg we have - 
•* Srill o fT iliosM» pret»r« iu\ mem rv % 
Aim! foniliy broods wilb unfcr n cni f ’* 

A statue to her haa been recently erected 
in Edinburgh. 

Marys. The four Margs. Mary 
Beaton (or Jtethune), Mary Livinghton 
(or J^ffson), Mary Fleming (or Flemgno), 
and Mary »Seaton (or St'gton ) ; called llic 
“ Queon^s Mark's,” that is, the ladie.s of 
the same age os Mary, afterwards Queen 
of Scots, and her companions. Mury 
Carmichael was not one of the four, 
although introduced in the vrell-knowu 
ballad. 

yesire'en the qncen hod four Mar) s, 

This niffht Hhr'H hatr hut ihioo ; 

Them waa Mary Deaton, and .Mary Seaton, 
Mary Carinlciiael.anii me.'’ 

Mary Anne or tfarianne. A slang 
name for the guillotine, {See below.) 

Mary Anne iUMMMiatlona. Secret 
republican sfwneties in France. Hie 
tianic comes about thus : Ravaillac Mras 
instigated to assassinate Henri IV. by 
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reading the treatise I)e Jicge et Regio 
iHHlttfitwue, by Mariana^ and as Mariana 
inspired Kuvailloc “ to deliver France ’’ 
the republican }>arty was called tne 
Mary-Anue. 

•‘Tho Mary Annoa, whirU are cpwriitially re- 
IMiiilK'Hiis are Hi:ai.t.erc(l about all the Frouch 
l'rnviu(;C!*."«-Pwr<ici/ ; Lot hair. 

Mary Magdalene (iSY.). I'atron 
saint of penitents, being herself the 
model penitent of Gospel history. 

Ill Christian art she is represented (1) 
fis a patron saint, young and beautiful, 
with a profusion of hair, and holding a 
box of ointment ; (2) as a penitent, in a 
M'(|uestered place, reading before a cross 
or skull. • 

Mary Ckneen of Soots. Shakespeare 
being uiulor the patronage of Queen 
Fi! izjilioth, and knowing her jealousy, 
would not, of course, i>raise openly her 
livjil (piet*!! ; but in the Mulsummer 
Jhrain, composed in 1592, that 
i'^, live years after the execution of 
Mary, lie \vTote tliese exquisite lines : — 

*VTlu»u remcmbonist 
sin* (* o»r»> I b:iI> ui>*)ii a proinoiitijry, 

A Mil litnril a mvnmna (i) <'U a (ioti'liin'H hack C'j) 

( rirnnt; t>ai')i ^lulrrtaud haruiuiVldiia hrinult, 

TIi. 41 tlu' noh' j.H) gn^'^v co 11 at lM*r »nng ; 

A Mil in'fttto. Htiitii (I) aluit luadly from their 

«>/)*» I f5), 

T ' 111 II- tiM- miiftio '• Ao.t ii. I. 

( 1 1 Mim Miaiil aict ti<‘n<nialit, tliat i A Mary ; CS) on 
Hm' (IiiI]iImm s liark, Hhr lunrrU'J rJio Dolplint nr 
n.uii'liiM of France; c:n tlie rude Hoa urew nvsl, 
thr Sciili h rola-h ; (i) » Hlaru. the Earl of 
Mot tliuTiiiicrland, the Kurl ot Wi-aiinorolaiiii, and 
tin* Ilnko of Norfolk ; froahof. Trimlly from tlu ir 
a|tlii*ro‘ 4 , flint is ivniUod from Qiu-en Elixaliriii, 
hrw in’lj»*d lv>.rlui Hea-in;tld'a awcetnciiB. 

Marybuds. Tho flower of the mari- 
gold (y.r.). Like many other flowers, 
they open at daybreak and close at 
simsL't. 

^ “ \n(l linking maryimda fioglu 
To ope their goUicn ojeK*' 

ShaKust^nre : CymMinr^ii X 

Marygold or Blarigold. A million 
sterling. A plum is £100,000. (AVc 
Mahioold.) 

Maryland (ir.S. America) woe .so 
named in conqdimcutiri^ Queen Henrietta 
IMaria, Itt the Latin charter it is called 
y’f rru Maria\ 

Marylebono (Ijondoii) is riot a cor- 
ruiitiou of Marie la bonne^ but “Mary 
on Ihc boumo” or river, as Holborn ic 
“Old Bourne.” 

Mas (plural, MasseY Master, Mr., 
Messrs. ; as, Mas John King, Masse 
Fleming and Stebldng. 

Masanlollo. A corniption of 
ToinMASo ANIHLLO, a Nea)>oHt-in 
fishetmau, who led the revolt of July. 

' 02 


1647. The great ^evonce was a new 
tax upon fruit, and the immediate cause 
of Masamello's interference was the 
seizure of his wife (or deaf and dumb 
sister) for having in her jpossesaion some 
conmiband flour. Having surrounded 
liimself with 1j>0,000 men, women, and 
boys, he was elected chief of Naples, 
and for nine days ruled with absolute 
control. The Spanish viceroy flattered 
him, and this so turned his head that he 
acted like a maniac. The people be- 
trayed him, he was shot, and Ins body 
flung into a ditch, but next day it was 
interred with a pomp and ceremony 
never et^ualled in Naples (1647), 

Auber has an opera on this subject 
called La Mmtte dc Poriiei (1828). 

Masohe^oroute [pnatc^cruM']. A 
hideous -wooden stetue carried about 
Lyons during Carnival. The nurses of 
Lyons frighten children by threatening 
to throw thc^m to Masche-croute. 


Masootte. One who brings good 
luck, and possesses a “ good eye.” The 
contrary of Jettatore, or one with an eviV, 
eye, w'ho always brings bad luck. 

** (Vb (lu innulli*. 

Si tilt tlf« Man'oi ir-* nipn amis. 
ilcui'HUx i-c'lnl <iiii* ripl rforo d’linc 

YVf/t ra railed La SiaACotle (iKsn. 

** r tell vMu. abe waa a M.wotie of t he first 
W'llrr.*’ Th* Ludff'iftf MotUhli/, So. I, \ul. U.; 

Tlplntl/U itChfty IS I IV. 

BKasdeu (Catalan for God's fleU). 
The vineyard not fiur from Perpiguau 
was anciently so callcn. 

Masetto. A rustic ei^aged to Zer- 
li'na : but Don Giovamii intercepts them 
in their wedding festivities, and induces 
tlic foolish damsel to believe lie meant 
to make her his wife. {Mozart: Do 
Giovanni, an opera.) 


Maohaok'eriiig and Bfisgiiggluig. 

Mauling and disflguriug. 

“I liumMy irotosi, agHlri^^t nianDnir and di«- 
fliifnriuif tliiH work ; amiiiict what tho 
W.alti^r .Sooit wmuM. I flunk, liax* callod 
acki*iin« and niiiiiiom(fliDi^. after the nmiuaer t'f 
Jflrol Muarhatnn The Heart of Jliu1lBhian\ when 
he put an end oi bis wife Arlie .*it the aj'iit after- 
wards ealh'd »»>- liin umiie."— H, (tluigtouc t 
I ktnetmith (Yntnri/, No\ emlier, 


Bfiiislier. A dude (g.v.) : an ex- 
quisite ; a hmly-dardv swell who dresses 
nvithetically, behaves killing! y, and thinks 
himself a Rom%o. 'Ibis Mwt of thing 
used ti' be called “ crushing ” or killing, 
and. as mashing is crushing, the synonym 
was .substituted about 1880. A laav- 
I killer, a crusher, a masher, all mean tne 
i same thing. 

I *‘The iT.uiV of fhe masher lieiwccn the acta*' 

, H-ti/b J’rffyrap^ Oct. 10. ItUS. 
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Matamore 


Maslc a Fleet (To). To lock up uu 
enemy’s fleet that it cannot put to soa. 

Mason and Dixon’s Lino. TliC 
southern bounduij-line which separated 
the tree states of Peuusylyauia tram 
what were at oue time the slave suites 
of Maryland and Yirgitna. It lies in 
39’ 43' 26” north latitude, and was run 
by Charles Mason and Jcremiali Dixon, 
two Eufflish mathematicians and sur- 
veyors (between November loth, 1763, 
and December 26th, 1767). 



Jligh ^fass or ** Grand Mass is sung 
by clioristers, and celebrated with the 
assistance of a deacon anil siib-doacon. 

Low Maas is simply I'ead without siug- 
ing ; there is one between these two 
calM the “ chanted mass,” which the 
service is chanted by the xrnost. 

Brides these there are a numltcr of 
special masses, as the mas» of the Beatre, 
inasa of the Kol^ Qhoat^ mans of the demly 
nutaa of ti aaittt, fmm of acamttf, dnj 
maaa, votive holiday mau, Atuhro* 
^ian wasSf Gailh Mwt** of the 

preaanefiM for Goo<l Friday, nrntsa 
Moaaru'bim^ etc. etc. 

Maoa {The). 

*Poi>o onUiTUHl tlic baro? and the 

ijloifia in 

“Pop"! i»r+*i/<»ry the fU't’at o’-dm'tl tho kvr/c 
to berepcafyd iiliie iinx'it, And infiodu*vd 
thaiipaycr 

• PuiieUo1a4naorilainedt.hf' KpinrleainUJosiH-l, 

**Popo Unjiamu! introducTd thf* 

** PoiMJ Alcxandflr imrlnto the lanos \ he foil* w- 
Insr clausff ; *Qui jpntiU qmm patm-fur* 

“ Pope Hoxtua lutnalur#**! flus fkinctu'*. 

“ P<u»o liinorrnt tin* pnx. 

“ P»i>e l«eo the OrOte Fratm, and tho w-.^rds in 
the canon : * Sanatum fiwrificiain <i immcrulfatti at 
IlotlxtonJ *' 

JS. KiMemnan: Lltrs o/Uie Saints, p. 1^*7 

Maooaoliufletts was so natned from 
the bay tmsan [greatl, wadehntnh 
[mountain], et [near], 'the bay-near- 
the-great-mountoin. 

Uasaaore of tlie Iniufoeots. The 

slaughter of tho liabes of Bethlehem 
“from tw^ years old and under,” whrn 
Jesus was bom. This was done at the 
command of Herod tho Great in order 
to cut off “ the babe ” who was destined 
to become “ King of tho Jews. ” 

MIenh V. s speftJu of Botkkhcm as a little 
place, a small villaffe, protohb* containing 
lire hundred InbahiialiM. irwill easy to ral- 
cuhvte the prolialdo iiutnlter ot inlkntii under ta-o 
years of age in such a rlllage. It would be about 
ten. 

^ Maoaacro of tbs Xnnooonto {The), 
in parliamentaiy phraseology, means the 
withdrawal at the do-so of a sessioti of 
the bills which time has not rendered it 


possible to consider and pass. Tho 
phrase was so used in The Tmea, 1859 . 

“ If till* BPoretanal M.P. is i.*) !»** l•ond(M»u^o^l for 
, . . \ ociiig .ivaiust the Minor's Eight. Hourn Hill, 
ho IS <'i]iiAtty ocusurahlu if he . . . <lous not tunv. 
lM>n the iiiniicruns . . . refonns whlcli got tiu* auc- 
tion o£ (he during the M.-iswiore of the 

Innucciilsnttbe close of the 8itUng."-'~A'o(fttr*(ia 
Century. Octoh<*r, 18W2, i>. 6ia 

BCass'amore (3 syl.) or Massy More. 

The principal dungeon of a fciulal castlo. 
A Moorish word. 

"Proxliims oftt career sul»ri‘rru'mMm, aitjo ut 
Mauri appellant ‘ Mazmijrr.a.’ '* -old Liitui Jlin- 
erary. 

Mast. (i9r^ Before THE Mast.) 

Master Humplirey. Narmlnr of 
the story culled The Old Cariosity tShop^ 
by Chatlcs Dickcus, 

Master Leonard. Grand -ma-ster of 
the nocturnal orgi(*s of the demons. Ho 
is represented us a three- horned goat, 
with black human face. Tie marked Ids 
novitiates with one of his honis. {Mid" 
die Aye demmloyy.) 

Master Magratb. The dog wliieli 
won the Waterloo Cup for three s-n-- 
cossivo years, and was introduced to tli*» 
Cluecn. Waterloo ” is ou the banks of 
tho Mersey, about tlireo miles north of 
Liveriiool. 

Master of Sentonoes. 1 'ierre rcon- 
bard, author of a W'oi k cnlletl tsnitint. s, 
a compilation from the fatheis of tlio 
leading arguments, and con,, bearing 
on tlie hair-split ling theological 
tions of tho Middle ^ 1 1 00- 1 1 fU . ) 

Blaster of tbe Mint. A punning 
term for n gardener. 

Master of tbe ftoHs. A punning 
term for a baker, 

Blastlo. A tonic whidi promobix 
apt>eljte, and tliereforo only incrousi.s 
the miA 'ry of a liungry m;iu. 

•‘'I.ik^uhf ururvcd wretch tlwit hungry 
rlwws, 

But t bents ami fosiirr-^ IiIh diHca*ic ” 

West: 2'riutnfihs w/ ttii' ffiuit (/.urtrc/i). 

Blatadore (3 syb). In thn game of 
Ombre, Spmlille ^he ace of sjiades), 
ALanilk (the seven of trumps), and Jtnsto 
(the a/'O of clubs), are called “Mutu- 
doroB.” 

“Knw move to war hei* rMde Matndoro . . . 
Kpudilto Hr»t, UTU'4uiautTAldo hwtl, 

Lfil oft (WO cns>dvu trumps, and swept tin? 
LnwtrU. 

As many mom ManJIIo forced ro >ii>td, 

And marchoil a virtor from the verdant Ilchl. 
Bim BAMtu followed ...” 

Pope : nape o/the fjtvk. eanio iil. 

BCatamoras. Blexicans or savages. 

BCat'amoro (3 syl). A p<diroou, a 
swaggerer, a B^jor BobacUl A. 
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rroru’b tnnii composed of two Spanish 
words, malar -‘hlovoa (^a slayer of Moors.) 

•* Yoiir followpfB . . . niuHt. hiindy^nd lirawl in 
my i’oiht, . . . like so many Matanioroii."— II'. 
.SV«« : Ktmilicnrtht ebap, x\l. 

Mate. ^4 man does not get Af> hande 
out of the tar h/ becoming necond mate. 
A second mate is expected to put his 
hands into the tar liucket for tarring tlie 
ri"(?ing, like the men below him. The 
tii'st mate is exempt from this dirty w'ork. 
Tlio rigging is ta^ed by the hands, and 
not by brushes. 

Mat6 (2 syl.). Pamgiiay tea is so 
ofilU'd from mate, the vessel iii which 
the herb is in Paraguay infused. Tlicse 
v(;‘!H(‘Is are generally hollow gourds, and 
the licrl) is called ye^'ha de malL 

Mate'rlalisiii. Tho doctrines of .a 
Mal/rialistt wdio maiiibains that the soul 
and spirit arc effects of matter. I’ho 
ortliodox doj'trine is that tho soul is dis- 
tinct from the body, and is a portion of 
the Divine essence breathed into the 
body. A materialist, of course, docs 
not l»clievf3 in a •‘spiritiuil deity** dis- 
tinct from matter. Tertnllian contended 
that th<» llihle proves tho soul to bo 
“ material,” and he charges the ** spir- 
itual ” vit'w to the heretical docirints of 
the Platonic school. 

Matfellon. Villa Wahe 3/ftr#Vr dc 
Matfi'Uo)}, Whilcchaiwl, dedicated to 
Mary Uio Mother. 

Mathew {Fa(her), 17994H.5f5, called 
Thv Jjmflc of Temperance. His success 
was .almost iniraculous, 

Math'isen. One of tho throe Aim- 
baptists who induml John of Leyden 
to join their rebellion. (jSt'C John of 
LiaVDK.N,) 

Math'urln (iSV.). Patron saint of 
idiots and fools, A pun on his name. 
(•V/y; hflotr.) 

The mahuhj of i^t. Mathunn. Polly, 
stupid it y . A French expression. 

MatHriufi^ in French argot, means 
dice^ and nuituriu jiat,” a domino. 

“(Vs jIoux nlijcta iloivtMU. leer noni a Iciirr 4 *s- 
pi'mblsiucy avec Ic coetmim <lr» TriiiUntres (\ul- 
»r:iiir*mcnt ai.iH*U»s Maturhoi), nut, rhea nruis, 
portaicut \UU' wyntaup d« wrife Mauebe snr 
luiiufllr.^iuana ila Bfyrtaicnt, ils jetaicni uu mau- 
teaii m'lr. — Francis^t/e JiicJtul. 

Bfatllda. Daughter of Lord Hohert 
Fitz waiter. Michael Drayton has a poem 
of some G70 lines so called. 

Matilda. Daughter of Jtokebv, and 
nicfti of Mortham. She wns beloved by 
Wilfrid, Ron of OswaMj, but loved Red- 
mond, lier father’s pogOi who tunia out 
to be Mortham^s son. Bokeby.) 


Matilda. Sister of fiosslcr; in lovo 
with Amold, a Swiss, who had saved her 
life when threatened by the fall of an 
avalanche. After the death of Gossler, 
who was shot by William Tell, the mar- 
riage of these lovers is consumniatetL 
{liomni : Onglidmo Tell, an o^a.) 

Bom Matilda. (See Gifford’s Jlariad 
and M(eriad.) 

Matrlo'nlftte means to enrol oneself 
in a society. The University is called 
our alma mater (propitious mother). Tho 
students are her alamni (foster-duldren), 
and liecomo so by being enrolled in a 
register after certain forms and examina- 
tions. (Latin, matricnla a roll.) 

Matter-of-faot. tTnvanii.^hcd truth, 
prosaic, unimaginative. Whyte Melville 
s2>(viks of n “ matter-of-fact swain.** 

Matter’s afoot (The), Is in train, is 
stirring. It marc he hiettf it goes well; 

trtf. 

“ Now lot it work. Mi^rbiof. tbo« nrl afoot ; 

Tako ilinu wlwr coiirpo tb**ii w»lt.“ 

Shokt'spvitt'i* : Jnhiis Ca^tar, hi. *4. 

Matterhorn. The matrimonial 
Matterhorn. I’ho leap in the dark. Th») 
Math*rhoni is the German name for Mont 
Cervin, a monutaiu of the Pennine Alps, 
about 40 miles cast-north-east of Mont 
BluiiP. Above an unbroken glacier-lino 
of U,(i00 feet high, it rises in an inacces- 
sible obelisk of ro('k more than 3,000 
feet higher. The tt>fal elevalion of the 
Muttcrhoni is 14,830 feet. Figuratively 
any daiigi'r, or ikspemte situation 
threatening dostTuction. 

Matthew (iSV.) in Christian .art is re- 
presented (1) as an evangelist — au ohl 
man with longl>eard ; an nngfl gencrallv 
.stands ncjir liim dictating Ins (bwjxd. 
(2) As rtii apostlo, in which capacity be 
bears a imrse, in refevenco to his ealling 
as a publican: ^metlmes he caiTies a 
spear, sometimeJ} a carpenter’s rule or 
stpiare. (Si% LiuCE.) 

In the la^t of Mat them. At the last 
gasp, on one’s last legs. This iyi G cvinan 
expivRsion, and arose thus: A Catholic 
pne.sl saiil in his sermon that Protestant- 
i.sm w'aa in the last of Matthew, and, 
lieing a.sked what ho meant, replied, 
“Tho last five w’ord.s of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew ai*e these : ‘ Tho end of this 
dispensation.’ *** Of course he quoted 
tlie Trfitiu verfiiou : ours is less rorroctly 
translated “tho end of tlic worlds 

Matthew Bramble, in Smollett’s 
Kumphrif is Roderick Random 

grown old, somowhat cynical by expert- 
moe of the world, but vasdy imj^ved 
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in. taste. Chambers says, ** Smollett 
took some of the incidents of the family 
tour from Austet/a New Hath OuideJl 
(Jingliah LUevatare^ vol. ii.) 

BEamev Parker's Bible, W>7'2- 
The second edition uf the Great 
Bible/' with coiTcctions, etc., by Arch- 
bishop Parker. 

Mattbews* Bible, 1537. A version 
Of the Bible in English, edited Iw John 
Kogcra, su}>eriuteuaeiit of the English 
Chui*ch ju Germany, and published by 
him under the fictitious name of Thoiittis 
Miittliews. 

Mattbias (iV/.) in Christian art is 
known by the axe or halbert in his right 
hand, the symbol of his martyrdom. 
Sometimes he is beariug n stone, in allu- 
sion to the tradition of his having been 
stoned before he was beheaded. 

Maudlin. Stupidly scutim.^utal. 
Maudltii drank is the drnukennoss wlih h 
is sentimental and inclined to tear-*. 
MitmWn is .sentimental chit- 

chat. The word is derived from Mary 
5ragdalen, who is drawn by aneieiil 
painters with a laekadahieul lace, and 
eyes swollen with weeping. 

Mangis. The Nestor of Freneh 
romance, like TIildebrand in Gi-rinan 
legend. He was o»ie of CJharlemagm’s 
paladins, a magician and champion. 

Maugia d’Aynemont. Son of 

Duke Bevis of Av^eniont, stolen in in- 
fancy by ft female slave. As she rested 
under a white-thorn a lion and a lcoi)ard 
devoured her, and then killed each other 
in dLsnuting for the infant. The Ixibo 
crie<l lustily, and Oriando la F»^e, who 
lived at Iloseflour. hearing it, wont to the 
whitc-thoni and exclaimed, *' By the 
Pow'crs alxtvc, this child is nml (badly 
lapped) ; and ever after be was called 
nmti-gls\ Oriande took chj^rge f»f him, 
and 'wa.s asKi.sted by her brother Baudiis, 
who taught him niagic and neeronuin.jy. 
Whei^po^n a man Maugis aeluevod the 
adventure of gaining the er.c.bantc^ 
horse Bayard, which understood like a 
liuman being all that w*as ft'ii<l, and took 
from Anthenor, the Sanicen. tho sw'ord 
Flamljergc or Floborge. Subsenuently 
he gave, T>oth tho horse fmd sw’onl to his 
conttiu lienaud. Itt the Italian roman<X38 
Mangis is called “ Ma.lagi'gi ” ((/•'*-). ; 
llcnaud is called *^llenflloo” ; 

Bevis is mlled “Buo'vo tho hor.se is 
cftllfnl “Biiyardo ; and the sword, 

jPusberta.” {Jiomanee itf Metugia 
d Ayp'emmt et de Vinm mifrere.) 


Maugrab'lu (Htyraddin), Brother 
of Zamot Maugrabiii the Bohemiun . He 
appears disguised os Rouge S.*uiglior,and 
pretends to be herald from Lieg{\ 
Waiter Heott : Quentin iJurivard.) 

BCau'gys. A giant who keeps a bridge 
leading to a castle by a riverside, in 
which a beautiful lady is besieged. Sir 
Lybius, one of Arthur's knights, tloes 
battle with the giant; the contest lasts 
a whole summer’s dsy, but terminatos 
W’ith tho death of the giant and liber.i- 
tion of tho lady. {^JAbruttx^ a romiaur.) 

MauL To beat roughly, to batter. 
Tho maul was a bludgeon witli a leaden 
liead, ain-iod by ancient soldiery. It is 
generally called a “mall." 

Maul {Theiiiant). A giant who iisimI 
b» sj>oil voung pilgrini.s with snpbi^ti y. 
JIo atbieK:e<l Mr. Grcathe.art w'itb a ebrb, 
aiul the ouinkit botweou them lasr< d fi,v 
the space of an hour. At length Mr. 
(Ireathe.art pierced the giant under llie 
fifth rib, and then cut off In's lieail, 
{Jhtftgun : Pitgri))i*a Prugr/Xj pt. li.) 

Maul of Monks (Pia). Thom.'ts 
Onunwcll, visitor-general of Englidi 
monasteries, innny of wdiirlj l»e .-.ani- 
iiiarily suppressed (1 1'dO-loUi). 

Maunolplos Talc. A inodiicval vr-r- 
sion of Ovid’s tale about (‘oro'ui" (Mt:, 
ii. 545, etc. ). Pho'bus had a *‘row w hii li 
he taught to speak ; it was downy wliile, 
and OR big as a RW'aji. He had also a 
wife whom ho dearly loved, but she was 
failhle.s.s'to him. One day when I'hoduis 
came home his bird 'gan sing “(hu koo ! 
cuckoo I cuckoo ! " Phfebus asked w hat 
he meant, and the crow told him of his 
wdfe’s intidolity. Phodnis was very 
aiigrv and, sei/ing his bow, shot bis w ife 
tbrongji tlip heart ; but no sooner did 
she fall than hn rejaaited of hi.‘* raslnii-ss 
and eiii-sed the bird. “Nevennon; 
hbalt thou speak/^ said he ; “beiu-eferfb 
thy olYRjiring sliall fcwi black.'’ Moral - 
“ Lordlings, by Biufensamiile. take heed 
what you say ; be no tale-bearers, 1ml - 

' W|j€«r-«w lliim ctvniMt aintmirM liifffi <ir Inw. 
Ko"i» W'M Uiy Miink up.m itit* now. " 

Cfi'iHver. (‘nnU litfii u 7*'*/' •». 

Mannds {Hagai), Oift.M distributi'd 
to the poor oh Maundy Tlnirsdav (^.r, ). 
The number of doles jeorrespmuts to the 
mniil>er of years the inonarcli has been 
recant, and tho doles ii-^r-d to ho dis- 
tributi'd by the Lord High Almoner. 
Since 1SS3 the doles bavt: In^en money 
payments distributed by the Clerk of the 
Almonry Office, llie custom began in 
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1368 , ill the reign of Edward III. 
JaincH I. distributed the doles iiersonaJly. 

“ JviMru*- ijf '.il nmnor of Ihiugn ycvln >»y 
i>i.\ liu-.l** of lii» M:iun(ly, ami my lualU. atnl Ii’A 
r\\\U\ren."'~ iiooh of the 

Kih'l Ilf yorthnmhfrUindt 1.)I2. 

MaundreL A foolish, vapouring 
g^jssip. Tlie Seotrh say, “Huud 
tongue, iiiaundrol.” As a verb it iiieaits 
to b'lbhle, to prate. In Boinc parts of 
SeotliiTul the talk of persouR in delirium, 
ill ^lpop, and in intoxication is called 
tnaHudrrl. Tlio term is from Sir Jolm 
M.ni devil lo, the traveller, who publiKhe«l 
nji aeermnt of his travels, full of idle 
{rf»ssip and most improhalile events. 

V Tlici e is another verh, waunfier (tn 
mutter, to vapour, or wander in one’s 
talk) . 1 ’hifl verh is from hiattml (to beg). 
(*sv r Maundy- 'riiunsDAY.) 

Maundy Thursday. The day before 
flood Vrid.iy is so called from the Lfitin 
uhtmlaHk (the day of Christ’s great 
mandate). After He lirid washed His 
di.seiples* feet, He said, A new com- 
inimdmont give I unto yon, tliat ye love 
one another*’ (St. John xiii. 81 ). 

Spclman derives it from mound (a 
basket), be«auso on the day before (bo 
gi eat. fast all religious houses and good 
< 'atledics brought' out their broken food 
in nniunds to distribute to tin* )>oor. 
'I’liis cust(*m ill many plmos gave birth 
to a. fair, ns the Tomblaiid fair of 
'N'orwicli. ii(-hl on the jilain before the 
< ’atlu‘dral Close. 

Mauri'gaslma. An island near 
Fonno'sM, said to have been sunk in tho 
sea in ronseapieiu o of the great crimes 
<tf its inbabitaiits. (/iV///y>/iv*.) 

Mauritania. Morocco and Algiers, 
tlielaiul of the aueieiit Mauri or Moors. 

Mausolo'um. One of tho seven 
“ WMiulers of tho world ; ” so called fixmi 
TMaiHo'lus, King of Caria, to whom Artc- 
inis'ia (his wife) eret'tcil at Halicaniassos 
a splendid sepiilcliral iiionijmentB.O. 8 »> 3 . 
Parts of this sopul^iro are now in the 
British Museum. 

'i’hc chief mausoleums, besides the one 
referred to above, are : the mausoleum of 
Augustus; that of Ha'driiin, now called 
tlio (;nstlo of St. An'gelo, nt Rome ; that 
(‘i-fM-ted in France to Henry II. by 
Cat.lierino do Mot^icis ; that of St. Peter 
tln^ Martyr in tho church of St. Eusta- 
tius, by (I. Balduccio in the fourteenth 
ccuitury ; and that erected to tho memorv 
of Louis XVI. 

Maut gets almne fhe Meal (T^c). 

n^alt liquor or drink got^ more ^oteiii 


than the food eaten — that is, when men 
get heady or boosy. 

• “If the inaut fff't»ahune the meal with 5 on. it 
Is Time formetu take away ; anrl yi>u will 

cons* Id my rwnn. m-nc lenten, W’hen you want a 
cni»^I tea.' ~Hir W. Srott : JhpMffauuUet. 

Mauthe Dog. A spectre bound ** 
that for man V years haunted the ancient 
castle of Peel town, in the Isle of Alan, 
litis black siianiel used to enter tlio 
guartl-room as soon as candles wmi 
liglitcd, and leave it at day-bretik. 

! While this spectre-dog w^as present tho 
sohliers forcbore all oaths aml» profane 
’ talk. Ono day a drunken trooper en- 
tered the guard -hC/U.se alone out of 
bravado, but lost his speech and died in 
three da}\s. Scott njfcrs to it in his Zatf 
of the LoKt Mtnstrtf^ vi. stanza 26. 

V For tfie legend, see a long note at 
tlie bf ginuiiig of Scott’s l\'Vvril of the 
Peuh\ chapter x.v. 

Mauvnls Ton (French) . Bad manners. 
Ill -breed iug, vulgar ways. 

Mauvalse Honte (French). Bad or 
silly shame. Bashiulues^, shoepi.shness, 

Mauvalso Plaisanterio (J). A 
mile or ill-mannered jest ; a jest in bad 
taste, 

Mavournin, Irish for darling. Erin 
inavouniiu r- livhnid, ray darling ; Erin 
go bragh =r. Ireland for ever 1 

'• l.iml »>f m., O-rof ither-t. Erin co lira»h I . . . 

Eim iiuiMHirien, Ki ll) £r<»1u*sii?h 

/ Vj tu fibel 1 : h'jTJte <*/ Erin. 

Mawther. (^Vv^ SToethee.) 

Mawworm. A vulgar copy of Dr. 
riintw'cll, the hyiiocritc, in Tfo' 
vnify by I^aac Bickerstaff. 

Max. A huntsman, and tho best 
marksman in (.Icrinany. He W'as bo- 
trodied to Ag'atha, wl'io was to be his 
bride if he ohtaino«l the prize in the 
ainiual trial -shot. Having been nnsiie- 
cessful in bis practice for si'vrral daj's, 
Ortsjiar induced him to go to the wolP.s 
glcu at initlnight and obtain seven 
charmed balls from Sa'mieP thc*Blaok 
IIu>it.sm!Ui. On tho day of oonteet, tho 
prince l>ade him shoot a”t a dove. Max 
aiinoil at tho bird, but killed Caspar, who 
was concealed in a ti-ee. The prince 
aboHslied in consequence the anmuil fAto 
of the trial-shot. ( Jrvhet : Der Freis^ 
thntz., an opera.) 

BCax OHolL T)ic pen name of Af. 
Blouet, author of xhhn BuU a»d Aw 
hhnd, etc. 

MAx'lmum and BUnlmiim. The 

greatest and the imt amount; as, the 
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maximum profits or exports, and tho 
iiuinmuiu profits or exports ; the riiaxi- 
main aiul miuimniii pncc of coni clurinji, 
the year. The terms are also employed 
ill mathematics. ^ 

MoJC'lmus or Maxlme (‘2 syl)* 
Officer of the prefect Alma'clnus, and 
hia coruicular. Being ordei*ed to put 
VahVian aud Tibur'eo to death hecaiiso 
they would not worship the imago of 
Jupiter, bo took pity on his victims and 
led them to his own house, where Cecilia 
was iiiiitrumeutal iu his convornon ; 
whereujKUi he and “ all his ” hoii>40 
were at once baptised. When Yalir'iaii 
and Tibur'i^ vrero put to death, Maximus 
declared that he saw angels come and 
carry thiMn to heaven, whercuiioii Alina'- 
chius caused him to bo lAiteu with 
whips of load “til he his lif gaii Ictc.*' 
{ChfWCfi-r : Sccmtndc Xonmn Tate,) 

Blay. A lovely girl who married 
January, an old fiOmUard baron, sixty 
years of age. She had a liaison with a 
young squire named D.unyaii, aud wa^ 
detected by Jauuai'y ; but she persuaded 
the old fool that his eyes were to blame 
and that he was lalwuring under a groat 
inisUike, the effect of senseless jealousy. 
Jauuar}' believed her words, and “ who 
is glad but Uo?“ for what h Indtcr 
than “ a fruitful wdfe, aud a confiding 
spou&o f ** (C/iaarer : The 2hrchainitU\H 
i\iU\ Pope: Jamtavtj and Mai/^) 

BKay (the monUi^ is not derived from 
Maia, the mother of Mor<^ury, as the 
word existed long before eitlun* Mermry 
or Mu hi had been introiluced. It is the 
Latin Mauts -i.f. Maffins, from the 
root mai/j sariif* as the Sanscrit «/<^//, tu 
grow ; and means the growing or sluxit- 
iog mouth. 

Mat/ tmliichj fir wedfliuffn. lias is a 
Bomaii superstition. Ovid says, “The 
common people profess it is unlucky to 
mcLrry in the mouth of Miy.’* In this 
month were held the festivals of Pona 
Dea <thej^oddoss of chastity), and the 
feasts of tho dead called Lomuralia. 

** Nec vf 4«0 taidiA e^dom, Qpq vlrfrlnis npu 
T«if4Nlrik 1 tiiue uupstt. non flintumA f ult. *, 
Htpc qnm^ue do cau«». isi ip p»’qvori»i» f»n{irunt, 
31eote lualuin Malo aultero vulgna ait.*' 

Orid : liulh r. etc. 

IPpiv m go gathering mh of Mag. 
(See Nuts or May*) 

Btoy-day. Polydore Virgil says that 
the Bomiui youths used to go into tho 
fields aud i^nd the Calends of May in 
dancing and nugtng in honour of Flora, 
^ddess of fruits and dowers. Theeariy 
English consecrated May-day to Bohiii 


Hood and the Maid Marian, boruuse tho 
favourite outlaw die»l on that day. 
Stow says tlio villagers used to sot up 
May-pores, and speud the day in archery, 
morris-daucing. and other ainuseinoiits. 

Pril Mag-dag (loll), when tho 
Loudon apprentices ro.se up against tho 
foreign residents, and did incalculable 
mischief. Tho riot lasted till May 22iid. 

May-dnke Cherries. Modoc, a 
district of France, whence the cherries 
first came to us. 

May Meetlnsfs. A title a])plipd to 
the auiiual gatherings, in May and June, 
of the religions awl charitable socMctiw, 
to lioar the animal reports and njipoals 
ftjr continued or iiirroas(3d Hn]»j>ort. 
I'hc chief meetings am tho British 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb Feni.'ilos, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, British 
and Foreign Schools, Children’s Kefuge, 
Church Home Mission, Church Mis.Nioii- 
ary Society .Church Pastoral Aid Society, 
Clergy Orphan Society, Corpoiation of 
the Sons of the Clergy, Destitutt* Sailors’ 
Asylum, FiehlLone lieftigo, Oovcrnes.sT8’ 
Benevolent Institution, Home and (’olo- 
iiial Schmd Society, Irish ('Jhurch Mis- 
sionary Society, Ijondou (fitv 
Mendicily Soriety, NiitionnriVniperanc*’, 
League, Propagation of th(‘ (rosjvcl 
among the J(5w.s Ragged Sdiool rrdon, 
Beligiuu.s Tract Society, Royal Asylum 
of St. Anne’s, Sailors’ Iloino, Siniday 
School Union, Thames ifimreh Mis- 
sionary iSwiety, United Kingdom Band 
of Ilope.'Wesiejmn Mission.-iry' .Society, 
with many othei-s of fcimiUir ehiiract>*r.” 

May Molloob. or The Maui of (hfi 
Ifuirg .iruifi. An tdf who i-ondr'iccnds 
to ininglu in orduwiry .“ports, and even 
to direct tho master of tlie hoii*^^ how to 
play dominoes or draughts. Like the 
White Lwly of Aveiiel, May Molhxdi is 
a sort of bamdiee. 

May-polo, Blay-qaeeii, etc. Ilanoing 
round tho May-pole on May-day, “going 
a-Maying,’* electing a M.iy-quecn, an<l 
lighting bonfires, arc all "rein riauts of 
Sun-worship, and may be traced to tbo 
most ancient times. Tho chimney- 
sweeps used to leih'l about a Jack-i’-the- 
greeu, aud the custom is uot yet quite 
extinct (1895), 

Blay-polo (Louilofi). Tlio races in 
the Diineiad take place ** where tbe tall 
May-pole overlooked tho Strand.” On 
the spot now Occupied by St. Mary* 
le-Straiid, anciently stood a cross. In 
the place of this croisa a May-]iole ivaa 
set up by John Clarges, a blacksmith, 
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wliosi^ (l.iiifrhter Ann became the wife 
of Uuko of Albomurle. If was 

tiikon down in 17 13 , mid replaced by 
;i Ti''W Olio erected opposite Somerset 
Hoiise. ThiA second Hay-pole had two 
{^ilt IimII.? and a vane on its snmmit. On 
liolidavs Uie pole w'as decorated with 
ilatis mid garlands. It W'as romoved in 
1 7 IS. mid sent by Sir Isaac Newton to 
W.insUad T^ark'to snp]>ort the largest 
telc-scope ill Europe, {^fe UirnEBSitAi’T.) 

“t’jinifiiii . . . ctnT»!o.\e(l ftiiir Imf’knoy 

nMcln‘«. ^vith (luvr'ps in to ply >u. the 

Mfi\ p:>l*' in tl'p St,i*»ind,ll\intf h!s fivn 
Hn; yt“ir H.nilry'8 (yjachcs spcjii to lime 

ii-M'ii M»f fir'll, of wlmt are now wllod hackney 
eivirhea,” --.Vote t. Th« Tntlcr, Iv. p. 115. 

The Duche.'<.‘» of Kcn<Lal, 
mistress of George I. ; so called because 
slie was thin and tall as a May-pole. 

Mayeux. The stock name in Ercncli 
Tilay.s for a man deformed, vain and 
bravo and witty. 

** Mayflower "( r//cb A ship of 180 
tons, which, in DeceinboT, 18 * 20 , started 
from Vlymouth, and conveyed to Ha'Jsa- 
cliusctts, ill North America, 10*2 IMiritnns, 
f.illod ilio “Pilgrim Fathers.’* They 
cfillcd their settlement New Plymouth. 

Mayonnaifto. A sauce made with 
pcplier, salt, oil, vinegar, and the yolk of 
nil cgglKiitoii up togelhcr. A '*may'*in 
FrciP’h i'' n cullcn 8 er or btraincr. also a 
lilintt'lirr A 70 * hqml fm art ki 

1 ffiso/s ijtf' OH i'fttf 

Mayor. 'I'he chief inagistrato of a 
l it V, clcctei] by tlio citizens, ami holding 
ofTii'o for t wed VO months. 

The iiiri£Ti«tJ':i‘c of T,4iw\uu i« The Hitrht 

IhMi till- i M niu* of iht- )T*iV> r.ninrij, 

I l-ni th»' fhlrf jitAcrii«(;nitcuf Vorli hS"? »«vn 
;i IiMid Mavur, luul III IrtJlUiow* of bl\crpoi.l and 
.M i!i« Mo'.ii'v 

TIum-o nro two Tiord TW«.vor« of Trobnd, viz. 
of Duhliii i’iuVjI and of ni'lfa!;t; ; Hiid four 
of S( Ml 1.1 i)d - tJlas'oa, Kilinlnirfjrh, A J»Tdccn, and 

D'liidi-f. 

II At the Conquest the sovereign ap- 
pointed the (diief magistrates of cities, 
'riiat of Eondou wiis called the Port- 
Perve, but Howry TI. changed the woni 
1 0 1 1 1 e N orman nmir^ four mayor) , John 
ma«lc the office nnuiial ; and ^ward III. 
(in 18 .it) conferred tlio title of 
Jiight lltm. the Lord Mayor of liondoiu” 
y The first Lord Mayor’s Show was 
1 1 . 38 , when Sir John Nonuaii w'ont by 
water in state, to be sworn in nt West- 
minster: and tb.e onp and sword were 
given by Hicbard IT. to Sir William 
Walworth, for killing Wat Tyler. 

Mayor of Qorratt* ( 61 ^^ Gabaatt.) 

Mayor of BoU-rtiig (Old 

Dublin), This ofllcicd and his sheriffs 


were elected on May-day and St. Peter’s 
Eve “ to bo ciiptainn and gardian of the 
liatchelers and tho niiweddcfl vouth of 
•the civitie.** For tho yeor the Mayor of 
tho Bull-ring had authority to punish 
th^ who frocpienled brothels and 
hoiisfjS of ill-fame. He was termed 
Mayor of the Ball-ring from an iron 
ring in tlio Coni Market, to which bulls 
for bull-baiting w'orc tied, anil if any 
Wchelor happimed to marry ho was 
conducted by the Mayor and his fol- 
lowers to the market-place to kiss the 
bull -ling. 

Mayors of the Palace {Mnire du 
Palain), Superintendents of the king’s 
hoiKchold, and stewards of the ropil 
/eff/k fr or companies of Franco before tho 
accession of the Carlovingi'an dynasty, 

Mas'arinadea (4 syl.). Violent 
publications issued against Mazarin, tho 
French minister (lOoO, etc.). 

BCazarine Bible ( T/ifi) . 1lie earliest 
liook printed in movable metal type. It 
contains no date, but a cojiy in the 
BibliotbiV^ue Mazarine contains tlio 
date of tho illuminator Ci-emer (1 4.56), 
so that the book must have been printed 
before tliaf date. Called *• Mazarine” 
fnun Cardin.'il Mazarin, who founded 
the library in 1C88. 

In rc., It tilt* lYr’Kin's ml#*, Lnnl Ashh’mihsm 
if IN r a t‘»» for fi )?i \ Pllum.itml Mr, Qiurit i-li. 

l»t.«»J?si.;U'r i?a\r r.‘riirn. uii mKr. At 11»t* 
TlinroW in i>ui .Mr. t^uaritrli jb»v«’ £3,i(0‘foi 
a In 1^7 lu* tmo f.-r iS.Hon : aitU in 

i.5^1 ho i;i\o X'- fo*‘ .’Propy iliirhtly rtaniv^ -U. 

Mazeppa (.firm), historically, was 
betinau of t he Cossacks. Boni of a noble 
Polisli family in PodoHa, he liecame a 
page in the court of Jan Carimir, King 
of Poland. Here he intrigued Avith 
Theix^'sia, tlie young wife of a Podolian 
count, who bml the young page lashed to 
a wild horse, and tuni^ adrift. The 
horse dropped down dead in tho Ukraine, 
where MiAeppa was released by a Cos- 
sack family, who nursed him in their 
own hut. lie became seqjptoi> to tho 
hetman, and at the death of tho prince 
was api)oiuted his successor. Peter I. 
adiuh'cd him, and createtl him Prince of 
the Ukraine, but in the wars with Sweden 
Mazeppa de.<^crt.ed to Charles XIL, and 
fought against Utissia at PultoVa. After 
the loss of tins battle, Mazeppa fled to 
ViUentia, and then to Beuacr. Some 
say he died a natural death, and others 
that he was put to death for treason bjr 
the Czar. Lord Byron makes Mazeppa 
tell his tale to Charles after the battle of 
Pultowo. (1640.1709.) 
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Bffasor* A cup ; bo called from the 
British masam (maple) ; Dutch, rntteaer^ 
Like our copuB-cupH iu Cambridge, ami 
the loving-cup of the London Corpora-^ 
tiou. 


“A mazer woiiglit of the mai>le ware.” * 

. . ^en^: Calendar (\Uif\x9t). 

Bring hither/ ho said, tho muaers fi>ur 
My noble fathers lovM of yore.* '* 

Sir Walter ScoU: Lord af the JeUs. 


MaB'lkeen or Shrdeem. A species 
of beings in Jewish mj'thology oractly 
resembling the Arabian Jinn or gciiij, 
and said to be the agents of magic and 
enchaiitifieut. When Adam fell, says 
the Talmud, he wna excommunicated 
for 130 years, during which time Im 
begat demons and spectres; for, it is 
written, “Adam lived 130 5 ’'ears and 
(i.c. before ho) begat childi'en in his 
own image*’ (Genesis v. Sy. {Rabhi 
Jeremiah hen EUezar,) 


“And tho Mftzikcon shall not ooinc nigh I by 
toiitB.’*—P9alm xci. 5 (C'hnJdeo version). 


Sicells out like the Uazik^en n^. Tlio 
allusion is to a Jewish tradition that a 
servant, whose duty it was to rouse 
the neighbourhood to midnight prayer, 
found one night an nsyj in tho street, 
which he mounted. As ho rode along 
the ass grew bigger and bigger, till at 
last it towered as high as the btllest 
edifice, where it left the man, and where 
next rooming he was fouwt 


I 


I 

j 

{ 

I 


BlaxBl'iii-lsiii, Tlie political system oC 
Giuseppe Ma zzi'ni ,wJbo aImo.st every 

sovereign and govenimeiit in Europe 
with a panic-terror. Ifis plan was to 
esbiblish secret so^'ieties all <jver Eunipo, 
and twganise the several goveniraents 
into federated republics. He was tho 
founder of what is called “Young Italy,” 
whose^ watchwords were Liberty, 
Equality, and Humanity, ” whose 
motto was “God and the People,” 
and whose lianner wfis a tricolour of 
white, red, and green. (Bonf at Genoa, 
1808 .) 

Mea&orlHalt {In). In mat or in 
malt. Directly or mdirectly ; some sort 
of subsidy* If much money p<a3S6H 
through the hand, some profit will be 
sure to accrue either “in meal or in 
malt.” 

• 

“ Wheu other Interests In tho cotintfr (”*« the 
cirttim rriMle. the lri>n trade, and liio ctisl tra*le) 
liart l*eon doiiFemoft. thoG^rerDment bad not tieen 
upon forasitsMQco tn and Sir 

wiHiam llareoiirt: Oh AffricHUttrai Oepreeeion. 
I3tli April, itflH. 

Ifa. fmoft pay either in meal or malt. 
•In oue way or another, A cortam 


percentage of meal or malt is the miller’s 
perquisite. 

** If Uu'y {the Torion^ wlah to got tl»o workliiw- 
vot^^ they have jeot lo imy for it I'lUirr m 
iMtval 4ir iu lualt."— A'iNCfeenta Criaurti, Aus'vist. 
p.ail. 

Meal-tuh Plot. A plot by Dnnger- 
fteld against James, Duke of York, iu 
IfiTfi ; so called because tho schcino was 
kept in a meal- tub in the house of Mrs 
Cellier. Daiigorfield subsequently con- 
fessed tho whole affair was a forgery, 
and was lioth whipped and condcmiu-d 
to stand in the pillory. 

Meals. In the fourteenth century 
bretikfost hour was five; dinner, iiitie'; 
6uiq)er, four. (n/atteer*e JiWks.) 

Ill the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the breakfast hour wn.s seven ; ditiiuT, 
eleven; supper, six. {HYiyfit : I>nnitf,ffr 
Manuers.) 

Towards tho close of the sixteenth 
century dinner advanced to noon. 

In Ireland tho gentry dined at iM-tweeu 
two or three in tho early part of tin; 
eighteenth century. iSnift : Coautm 
hfr.) 

Mealy-montlied is the Greek uh!}.. 
hmthuH (honey- speech), and means 
vclvet-tougued, afraid of giving olYenee. 

Mea&'der (3 syl.). To wind ; so 
called from the Meander, a windic.g 
river of Phrygia. The “(ire»’k x»aUcrji ” 
in embroidery is so called. 

*■ Measure. Oatof all meamu\ ‘VM/ir 
wef.m'f j'* Beyond all roasonablo degree, 
“ VneUr (or HUprd) 

*• TInm niii mr : Mveh 

Ado Mxa’i yotJnnij,\.'i. 

To take the measure of uu**s foot. I’o 
a.‘«certain how far a pei-soii will venture ; 
to make a bhrewd guess of nmdiier’s 
ebarae^er. The alhisioii is t') “ lie jefe 
llrrmtlcmy 

Measure Strength (Jo'i. To wrestle 
together ; to fight, to contc'*t. 

Measure Swords (71/). To figl.t a 
duel with swords. Tn such rasrs the 
so'^mds measure the< swords to s(30 that 
both are of one length. 

**Sf> we TUCHBiivfHl HW(»rd» eml parOvi."'— .S’fc/iJl/'. 
{fpeare : A» You Lika It. v. 4. 

Measure for Measure (Shake- 
speare). Tho story is taken from a tfile 
in O. Whetstone’s Heptam*ei'on, entitled 
Iromos and Cattsandra (l'>78). I*romoa is 
called by Shakespeare, “ liord Angelo ; ” 
and Cassandra is “ IsalHjlla.” Hct 
brother, called by Hhakr»i|icare “ Clau- 
dio,” is named Andru'gio in the story. 
A similar stoiy is given in Giovanni 
Giri^di Cmtluo^S of stories. 
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Measure One's Lengtli on tlie 
Ground {To), To fall flat on the 
giouud ; to lio knocked down. 

•• ir ><m ^\j 11 incaBiiro your luliher’g leiiKth, 
(:ii I ' SluiKt»peiiic : King Luar^ 1. 4. 

Measure Otlier People's Com. 

T<f niCiihinr othn' pi>ople*s corn hy one's 
own hnshel. To judge of others by 
oneself. In French, “ Jfesfmr Ics autren 
tt M'fi itnnt ; " in Latin, Alias suo modulo 
indiri.^^ 

Moat, Bread. Those words tell a 
tule; both mean food in gonenil. The 
It.'ili.'iiis and Asiatics oat little animal 
food, and with them the word fnrmf 
stonds lor food; so also with th<? |»oor, 
whoso ehief diet it is ; but the English 
ronsiuin; meat very plentifully, and this 
word, which simply means food, almost 
•'Nclusively imj»lies animal food. In the 
b in pje.t given to Josqdi’s brethren, the 
vm-roy roinmauded the servants “to 
si'l oil bread" ((xonosis xliii. 31). In 
I'sidni fiv. 27 it is said of tishes. creeping 
things*, and crocodiles, that (lod giveth 
thoiii their incJit in due season." 

'Jo rnrry of meal from ilie yrarcs -i,e, 
to be- poor *as a church mouse. The 
(ir*‘eko and Homans used to make feasts 
at i-ertain seasons, when the dead were 
sMp|t<ised to return to their graves. Ju 
tle^.* fi-asts tho fragments were left 
on iho tombs for the use of the ghosts. 

Moo ^French). Slang for king, gover- 
mir, nuiNter ; nu quavd^ a coiumamler ; 

to command. All the.s<j arc de- 
rived from the fonrbosquo word mayyif), 
which signilies God, king, pope, dwtw, 
seigneur, and so on, bciug the Latin 
mnioy. ^^Thcro are the Hebrew words 
imheh and niflihi also.) 

Mecca’s Three Idols. I^ta, Alo'zii, 
and Monat, all of whh'h Mahomet over- 
threw. 

Mocho (Froncdi). “//y « tho 

same a.s “7/ // n Wfey/’U so the negative 
“ 1 1 n'y a pm nmhr ’Vthero is no possi- 
bility). The JiictitmtPiirc tin BasAunyaye 
says : 

'■ Dniis Ii* lurtrftire tMHijxmphfuuc, lomane Ueu 
on\ Merf»_\ loriiifut. nmp.)HT leura Uniui 

.iiiH.iiie nupnmrrie, its demaudent «V/ y « 

- i r. Ki 1 on iH’in. Le* cl>nn^^sitco^^^ 

liiaaaiidtMit i) y a lu^chc iwnr U (SUMm } vi Nsi 
lups^icr's (loiiiaiirl(Mit ‘b’U j a ii.^chc wiiir la 

^ ul. n. p. IS, 

“ Hmh mis dcrian* cwie «iv<»rno 
J>e n»l hnniunir il u’y n inaiclie.*' 

Morality lie kt itr, JoticpH^ 

Medom^othl (Greek, nn^er iu uuy 
phue), 'I'ho island at whicli the fleet of 
Pautagrucl landed on the fourth day of 
thi'ir voyage, and whore they bought 


many choice curiositia^, such as the pic- 
ture of a man's voice, echo drawn to 
hfe, Plato’s ideas, the atoms of Epicu'ros, 
a sample of Fhilome'la's needlework, and 
other objects of vertu which could bo 
obtained in no other portion of the globe. 
{Uahelais : Vmtayruel^ iv. 3.) 

Bf^dord (*SY.). Majster of the rain. 
St Mcdard was the founder of the rose- 
prize of Salency in reward of merit. 
The legend says, he was one day passing 
over a large* plain, w'heii a sudden 
shower fell, which wetted eve^one to 
the skiu excojit himself. He remained 
dry as a t^«it, for an eagle luid 
kindly spread his wings for an umbrella 
over him, and ever after he was termed 
niaitre de la pluU\ 

•* H*il ptPiu Ift .Mui* dc S. Mr*d:ird TStlt Jnne] 
fl pleuniimaritc joura plus mrd.'* 

Mede'a. A sorceress, daughter of 
the King of Colchis. She morri^ Jason, 
tlic leitder of the Argonauts, -whom she 
aided to obtain the golden fleece. 

Mede'a's Kettle or Caldron, to boil 
the old iuto youth again. Me<lea, the 
sorceress, cut an old ram to pieces, and, 
throwing the pieces into her caldron, 
the oM ram came forth a young lamb. 
The daiigliters of Pelias lliought to 
red* ire their futhr-r to youth in the fwitno 
way ; but Medea refused to utbir tlie 
magic words, and the old man cea*»ed to 
live. 

“Oct tiu'C Mcdpji's kctilc an*l W boiled anew." 
— Cou^frtre. Lftu for lA/te 

Medham [the keen']. Cue of Maho- 
met’s swords, taken from the Jews when 
they were exiled from Medi'na. (Ne'e 
JSWOllDS.) 

HediSBval or Middle Ages liogtn 
with Iho Council of Chnbodon 
and end with the revival of literature in 
the fifteontli c.entury, accoiding to the 
llev, J. (#. Ih^wling. According b-) 
Hallam. they begin from the downfall 
of the Westc'm Empire, in 47P. to the 
Italian expeditions of Charley YIU. of 
FmiK'C (141)4-14%). 

Me'dlan Apples. Pome-citrons. 

Median Stone {Tin), S^iid to cure 
blindne-ss, and, if soaked in ewe's milki 
tii> cure the- gout. 

Medicine, in alchemy, was that agent 
which brought about the transmutation 
of metals, or renewed old ; the philo- 
soiJjer’s stone, and the elixir of life. 

“ Hi>w inoob unlike art thow. Murk Antony \ 

Yet. oomUiir from liini. Uiat gr«at mediemo 
bath 

With hi* tinct giMcd thee.** 

ShaU^ffai'e : Antimy twd CUefoira^ i. S, 
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I'aiher of Medicme, Areteosof Cap- 
imdo'dat who liv«d at the close of the 
UTst and beginning ol the second couture, 
and Hippoc'rates of Cos (b.c. '160-357) 
are both so called. , 

teedloinal Days. The sixth, eighth, 
tenth, twelfth, sixteenth, eightuontli, 
etc., of a disease; so callerl l)e<'uuse. 
according to Hiwjioc'rates, no ** crisis’* 
occurs on these ctaySr ajid medicine may 
be safely administei-ed. (iSetf Cnisis.) 

Medltslnal Boura. Hours proper 
for taking mediciuo, viss. momhig fast- 
ing, an hour before dinner, four hours 
after dinner, and bed-time. (Qttittei/.) 

Medl^'iuu (Economtff Latin imiunny 
the golden mean.) 8 te 2 >- 8 istor of Elissa 
and I’erissa, but they could I'cver agree 
upon any subject. {Speufttr : lacne 
Qaicncy book ii.) 

Medina means in Amhic “ city.” The 
city so called is ** Me<Unatial Xaui *' (city 
of the prophet). 

Sfedlterraaean (%>y of the), Tlic 
fortress of Oibraltar, which commands 
the entrance. 

Me'dlum (. 1 ), in the language of 
spirit-rappers, etc., is some one pr.K«i- 
se.s 8 cd t>t •* odylic force,” who puts the 
question of the interrogator to the 
“spirit*’ consulted. 

Bedo'ra. Tho betrothed of the 
Corsair. {Byron : Thn Corsair.) 

Kedo'ro (in Orlando Furioso). A 
MoorisTi youth of extraordinary^ beauty ; 
a friend of DardiucUo, King of Znioa'ra. 
After Bardinello was elnni, Mcdo'ro is 
wounded by some unkuown spear, An- 
gelica dresses his wounds, falls in lovii 
wiUi him, marries him, and thev retire 
to India, where he becomes King of 
Cathay in right of his wife. 

ttedtt*8a. Chief of the Gorgons. 
Her head was cut off by Perseus (2 syl.), 
and^Mii^^a placed it in her a^gis. 
Everyone who looked on tliis head was 
instantly elianged into stone. 

V The tale is tltat Medusa, famous for 
her hair, presumed to set her tjeatity 
above that of Minerva ; so the Jealous 
goddess converted her rival’s hair into 
snakes, which changed^ stone anyone 
who looked thereon. 

The most famous painting of Modusa 
is by Leonardo da Vtnei ; it is called his 
efiff tTanipre, 

' Mnnnmliftnm (2 iqrl.f German, 
froth.) This minerB), from having been 
found on the sea-shore in rounded white 


lumps, was ignorantly Hupi^osod to be 
sea^froth petrified ; but it is u coTiipoiiiid 
of siliMi, magnesia, lime, water, and oir- 
Ifonic acid. 'When first dug it latliciH 
like soup, and is used us a S(>a]> by tlio 
Tartars. 

BCeg. Mom My. An (dd-fasbionrcl 

icce of artillery in tho castle of Ktlin- 

urgh, niailc at Mons, in I'liinders. ft 
was considered a pnltadium by tlie 
Scotcli. {SSee Lonu Mko.) 

“Kent nwft* our crown, nntl onr swMd. nml our 
srertre, and Me» 1o I'O kropii N\ tlifo' 

Kiiffhsl) ... in tiif Towrriif London U u tiH 

restored in Jftoti Iiop,rhav. Jt wn, 

roari/iff Mry. A cannon given by 
tho Fishmongers of London, and iiscil in 
1689. Burton says, is a roaru/y 

Mry isgaimt mclanchohj. 

Meg Dode. An old landUidy in 
Scott’s novel called St. Jiomni's //V/'. 

Meg Menilies (in Sir AV. Scott's 
Guy Mamtvriiuj). Tin's chnructcr was 
based on that of Jean Gordon, an in- 
habitant of the village of Kirk AVtholm, 
in the Cheviot Hills, in the nnildlc of 
the eighteenth century. A ^kcf<•h of 
Jean Gordon’s life will bo louml iu 
lihekucud' H Magaziofy vol. i. )>. T l. 
Sbe is a half-crazy sibyl or gip'^y. 

Mega’rlan School. A jJiilo.sophieal 
M’hool, founded by Eiulid, a native of 
Meg'ara, and didciplc of Soi TiiUv*. 

Mcga'rians {Thi). A jHoph, ^ 
Greece provcibial for their stupidity , 
hence the piovorb, “AVisr u.s a .Mi gii- 
riitn *'“• 1 ,/’. not W'ise at all; yet ite 
alm'e. 

Megathe’riimi (Greek, great -hast). 

A gigantic extinct qiuidiiiped tho 
rioth kind, 

Me'grlme. A comiption of the 
Greek hcmi-rriiuia (half tho skull), 
thi'ough the French inigraitif. A neu- 
ralgic affection geiiorully confinorl to one 
brow, or to one |ide of the forehead ; 
whim.s, fancies. 

Melgle (in Stratlirooro). Tlio place 
where Guinever, Artliur's queen, wua 
buried. 

IMay (2 wl.). A comjwniy of 
attendants. (Konnan, mcignal and 
mmm, a household, ^our nirnial.) 

“ with ttml the sminng KrlemliiM forili stoi \ -'d 
a little »raci!. 

And Bniuhild and her mriny ijroettMi wiiii 
gentle fmiee.* 

lettsonk^a LM, sinnrji ou. 

MoliiOttier*llte Xmotnees. Jean 

Louts Ernest Meissoiiier, E.A,, a French 
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Melibeus 


nrtist, bom nt Lyoiw, 1813, exhibited in 
J Slj(> ii iuirrohroi>ic paluting called PHit 
JA nud bfc'Ciunc proverbial for 

till' utmost iM>ssiblo precision. 

Meistorslngers, Minstrel trades- 
iiu ii id' (icrimiuy, who attempted to 
revive tlio national iniiistndsy of the 
niiijiiesiiijrorfl, which had fallen into 
<leeay. Hjihh Saoh**, the cobbler (1404- 
J .)71 ), was by far the most celebrated of 
tlK'jjf! poets. 

Mejnoun and Leilah. A Persian 
love-tale, the Himieo mid JiiVivi or Py- 
rmum and Thishc of Eastern romance. 

Melampode (3 nyl.). Black helle- 
bore ; so callod from Melampns, a 
fjunous fioothsiiyer and physician, who 
eiiifd with it the dau^litcsrs of I^netus 
<ti tb(‘ir melancholy. ( Virffii : {/mv/iaty 
iii, ooO.) 

“ 3iy M'fly filiocis likt’ viell below. 

'I’ln*:. iK'od iu»l Uifheni^Hlo ; 

For il»»7 been bak- »'naui?b 1 trow, 

AuU likon their ttbodo.” 

t^pemvr : Jichmu’ vi(. 

Mcl'anoholy. Lowness of spirits, 
Rupp()so<l at one time to aiiKC from a 
rrdundaneo of black bile. (Greek, mela» 
Mr.) 

Mcl'anotioly Jacques (1 syl). So 
Je.iii Jne(|U<'.s Konsseaii w'lis cuUcd for his 
m<;rbid f'eiiMbilities JOid unhappy spirit 
nTI'i-UTT.l Ibe expression is from 
.'/.S’ You jAkcItf ii. 1. 

]VIolaiicli'tlio& is merely the Greek 
fi.r iScJtinozn'dfi (black earth), the I’Cal 
u.nno td Ibis nmiablc reformer. (Ut>7- 
lobn.) Similarly, O^vhotipfYdius is the 
<ir<'*‘k version of the Gcnnan name 
J{fniy'^r/i('n/^ ami Dendn'iiHs Hrasmm is 
(*no Latin and one Greek rendering of 
tbo lifliiie (fhenu'ni Oheraerd. 

M clon'tiiuu A bravo, honest soldier, 
wbo iMdievcH everyone to be true ,aiitl 
lionefit till rojn'iotod of crime, and then 
is he a rolentlcj'S punisher. {Pmummt 
and rtHchn' : The Tt'^gcd^,) 

SKelanuros* AhsUihf fmn ihe 3/c- 
hnnn'Hs, This Is the sixth symbol in the 
rvo()eptir». Melan-uros * means the 
“ black -tailed.” Pythagoras told his 
disciples to abstain from that which has 
a black tail, in other words, from such 
pleasures and pumiits as end in sorrow, 
or bring grief. The Melanuros is ft fish 
of the i>erch family, eacred to -the ter- 
roslrial gods. 

Molcldar, Kadpar^ and Bidtluunr. 

Tim three magi, acceding to Cologno 
tradition, who came fKm ibie £aet to 


make offerings to the ‘’Babe of Beth" 
iehem, born King of the Jews.” 

* Melcliiaedeo'Uiiii. Gortain heretics 
in the early Chribtiau Church, w'ho en- 
tertained strange notions about Mel- 
chis'ctlec, Sfune tliougbt him superior 
to Christ, some paid him adoration, and 
some believed him to be Christ Himself 
or the Holy Ghost. 

Ueloa'gor. Distinguished for throw- 
ing the javelin. He slew the Calydonian 
l>oar. It was declared by the )({|tcs that 
he would die as soon as a piece of wood 
then on the firo w^as burnt up ; where- 
upon his mother snatched the log from 
the fire and extinguished ii ; but after 
Meleager had .slaui bis maternal uncles, 
his mother threw tho brand on the fire 
again, aiuf Meleager died. 

The (lL*atb rtf McleRfrcr was a Davnurile sttbjWJt 
in .iiu'ivut. Pf Tluo l»tf'tiiioof t'l»rl6fl 

Ic Brun la in Jmiierfale t>i I'aris. 

Meleslg'enes. So Homer is some- 
tlnicB called, because one of the tradi- 
tions fixes his birthplace on the banks of 
the Mele«. in Ionia. In a similar way 
we rail Shakespeare the “ Bard of 
Avon.” (*SV'<? Hombb.) 

**niu Mcbcr Mint? 

nJjial then H<»ii rr niJlrtl,** 

Milton . P^i7 nJtfi) 

Mcle'tians. The followers of Mele'- 
tius, Biriiop id Lycop'olis, in Egrp^ 
who Is ^^lill to havi* ssacriliced to idols in 
order to avoid tho ^girsecutions of Dio- 
cletian. A triinTUo^u religion. 

NqUa'dus (Alfi/y). Father of Tristan; 
he was drawn to a cha.^e tm' m*rf aigiii et 
nqp'iWKWvfi of u fay who was in love 
witli him, and from whose thraldom he 
WAR ultimately releaseil by the power of 
tho great enchanter Merlin. {Tristan 
de Icofiois, a romance; 1489.) 

MeliWnB or filelibe. A wealtliy 
young mawi married to Priulens. One 
ilay, when Melibeus “went into the 
fioliU to pla 3 %” some of his enemies got 
into his liouse. be.at his •wife, and 
wounded his daughter Sopliie with five 
mortal wounds “iii her feet, in her 
hands, in her i^ar?, in h<?r nose, and in 
her mouth,” left her for dead, and made 
their escajie. When Melibeus returned 
homo ho resolVod upon vengeai^, but 
his wife persuaded him to forgiveness, 
and Melibeus, taking his wrife^s counsel, 
calleil together his enennes, and told 
them he forgave them **to this effect 
and to this endo, that God of Hie endeles 
mercy wole at the tyme of oure deyinge 
forgive us oure giltes that wre bavo 
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trcsmased to Him in tliis wreechcd 
world.’ * ^ha»cer: Canterbiny Tuh«,) 

N.B. prose tale of Mcubous is a 
literal translation of a French stoiy, ol 
which there are two copies in tlio British 
Museum. {MS, Reg, 19, c. vii. ; ' nud 
Reg, 19, o. xi.) 

M^lKB’an Dye. A rich purple. 
Melibcea, in Thessaly, was famous for 
the ostrum, a iish used in dyeing purple. 

•A JuilUHry vept of purple flowed, 

Loxelier ihaii MolihcPHii.'* 

^ Milton ; ParatlUie Lost^xl. 245 . 

Melioer'tes (4 syl.). Son of Ino, a 
sea deity. Ath'ainas imagined his wife 
to lie a lioness, and her two sons to bo 
lion’s cubs. lu his frenzy ho slew one of 
the boys, and drove the other (natned 
Mclieet'tes) with his mother into tlie sea. 
The mother iH^came a sea-gSddess, and 
the boy the god of harbours. 

BSerior. A lovely fai^, who carried 
off Parthen'opex of Blois to her secret 
ivsUind in her magic Iwtk. ( French romeoice 
called Farthniopex de Rlois, Tlth cent.) 

Mellaen'dra. Cliarlcmame’s daugh- 
ter, married to his nephew Don Gwyie'- 
ros. She was taken captive by* the 
Moors, and conilneil seven years in a 
dungeon, when Gwyfe'ros rescued her. 
{Don Quixote,) 

KeUs'iia (in Orlando Fttriom), Tlie 
prophetess who lived in Merlin's cave. 
Brad'amant gave her the enchunted ring 
to take to KogeTo; f«o, assuming the form 
of Atlautes, ime went to Alci'na’s island, 
and not only delivered Koge'ro, but dis- 
enchanted all the forms metnniorphoscd 
in the island. In book xix. she assumes 
the form of Rodomoiit, and persuades 
Agramant to break the le^ippie whioli 
was to settle the contest by single com- 
bat. A general battle ensues. 

Moll Supper. Han'est supper; so 
called from the French n\/‘lcr (to mix 
together), because the master and ser- 
vants sat promiscuously at the harvest 
board. 

MellifliioiM Doetor (The), St. Ber- 
nard, whose writings were called a 

river of Paradise.” (1091 -1153.) 

Mel'oiL The Mahometans say that 
the eating of a melon produces a thou- 
sand go<xl works. So named from 
Melos. 

£ii c '*n melon. To be stupid or dull 
of comprehension. Tbemelon«purapkin 
or squash is soft and without heart, 
benco “ Hre m melon ” is to be as soft 
iw 4 sr^uash, So alsp ** avoir asur ile 


melon (or de citronille) ” moans to have no 
heart at all. Tcrtuliian su.ys of Marcion, 
the heresiarch, ”he has a puiii]>kin 
in the place of a heart 
/opwj.” It will be reraem bored that 
Thorsi’tes, the railer, calls the Greeks 
* * pumpkins * ’ ( pep^onii). 

Melons (French). ChiUlrcTi sent to 
school for tlie first time ; so called be- 
cause they come from a “ hot-hiid,” and 
are as delicate as exotics. At St. ('yr, 
the new-comers are calle«l in school- 
slang “ Ia’S and the old stagers 

“ Lee ancieus'' 

Melons. There are certain stones on 
Mount Carmel called Stone Melons. 
The tmdition is that Klijah si»w a 
sant carrying melons, ami askiul him f(u* 
one. Tho man said they were not ii leli >iis 
but stones, and Elijah instantly etai- 
verted them into stones. 

A like story is told of fit. ElizalM'ih of 
Tlmriugia. She j^ve so lx)untiniliy to 
the pofir as to cripide her own hoiisc- 
hold. One day her husTiaiid met her 
with her lapful of something, and do- 
mande<l of nor what sho was carrying, 
** Only flowers, my lord,” said Kli/ahetli, 
and to save tho lie God con verterl tins 
loaves into flo>vers. {The hcho/ihrg- 
Cotta Faunl}/^ p. 19.) 

Melpom'eno (4 syl.). The muse of 
tragedy. The best painting of this muse 
is by Le Bruu, at VerKiillcs 

Melrose Abbey of) fnun 

735 to 1270, published in t'ulnuni (lOS-l). 

Melu'iiia. Tho most famous of tho 
fi(s of Fmnoe. Having enchn'sed her 
father in a high inouiituiii for otVending 
her mother, wie was coudemned In he- 
como **very iS*aturday a wjipent from liev 
waist downward. When sho nuirried 
Raymond, Count of Lii'«ignaii, sho iimde 
her husband vow never to visit her on a 
Saturday ; but, thr* jealousy f»f the count 
being excited, he hid himself on one of 
the jorbidden dayc, and saxv his wife’s 
transformation. Melusina was now 
obliged to quit her mortal husband, nnd 
w’os destined to wander about ns a 
spectre till the day of doom. Sonic say 
the count immured her in the dungeon 
of his castle.^ {See Undinb.) 

Cri de Melimnc, fL Kuddon senjam; 
in allusion to the scream of despair 
uttered by the fairy when she discovered 
the indiscreet visit of her beloved hus- 
band, {See above,) 

M^iiftliimi (3 syl.). Gingerbread 
cakes bearing the ixnpr^ of a b^autif ql 
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VTonmn “/«>» coiffet'' with a gerpent’s 
<ail ; rnado by (ioiifectiouers for the May 
fair ill the neighbourhood of Lusiguau, 
near r<ntierH. The allusion is to the 
traiisforniatioii of the faiiy Melusi’na 
every Stiturdny. {^See ahoie.) 

Melylialt {lady). A TOwerful sub- 
jeet of King Artlmr, whose domains 
Galiot invaded. She chose Galiot as 
lior lover. 

Memento Horl (A). iSometliiag to 
put us in mind of the shortness and un- 
ctTtainty of life. 

“ I iiiriko >19 goml iw <»f ir, [IlArdolpliV face] a*! 
ni:n)v a man doth of a (icath'K ht^id ur a luciiiuuiu 
limn.'' —iihakt^jjeare : Henry I V.^ ill. 3. 

Memnon. Prince of tlie Ethiopians, 
who wont to the assistance of his uncle 
l*rian), and was slain by Acliilles. Ilia 
inntber Eos was inconsolablo for his 
death, iind wept for him every morning. 

'J'he (ri ooks used to call ihe stiitue of 
Amenoiib'is III., iu Thebes, that of 
Momiioji. Tins iiungo, wbou first struck 
by the rays of the risiug sun, is said to 
have proiluced a sound like the snap- 
ping a'^undcr of a chord. Poetically, 
when K<is (niorniiig) kisses her aon at 
(l.ivhjf'.ik. fin* horo aeknowlotlgcs the 
saint if ion with a musical murmur. The 
word is the. Egyptian nu'i^nmuny beloved 
of Aiumoii. 

“Mcnnw ii I'onduiK <»>r ln» l>re” 

lUiiu'm. J-.ronomy of yeyitution, i. 3. 

J/nuf/uJi. One of Voltaire’s novels, 
di signed to show tlie folly of ospiiiug to 
to<j mu«'h wisdom. 

.lA fii/hjn\f i>isfa\ Ilim^ra, mentioned 
by Dietys Cretensis. 

" ni.irk, blit sucfi HM tn esteem 
I’niuc Moiiiuuu'b Bistef nilMht lK*9e<»n»,’* 

Mi Him: li retUNfroM. 

'rhe legend given by Dictys Creteiibis 
(book vi.) is that lliniera, on hearing of 
her brother’s d«;aih, set out to secure his 
reiiKiiiis, and encountered at Pnplics a 
troop liuleii with booty, and carrying 
Memuoii’s iislie.s in an urn, l\ilbis, the 
leader of tlie troop, offered to give her 
either the um or tlie l)OOty, and slio 
chose the uiTi. 

i*robably all that is meant is this: 
llliick so delicate .and beautiful that it 
might bt'soem a sister of Memnon the 
son of Aurora or the early day -dawn. 

Mem'orablo. yAff ever mnnorabk. 
John Hales, of Eton (1584-1666). 

Mem'ory, MiigliabechJ, of Florence, 
the hook lover, w.is called “ the univer- 
sal index and living cyclopaedia.” (1683* 
1714.) WooDFALLj) 

Bind of Memory. Samuel Eogers, 


author of Bleamrea of Memory. (1762- 
1855.) 

• Meii In Buokmin. Hypothetical 
men cxistir^ only in the bmn of the 
iniaginor. Tlie alluBlou is to the vaunt* 
ing tale of Falstaff to Prince Henry. 
{Wiaktapeare : 1 Henry IV., ii 4.) 

Men of Kent, {fiee Kent.) 

Men of Lawn. Bishops of the Ang- 
lican Church. {Hee Man.) 

Mon are bat Cblldrenof alMger 
Growth. {Drydcn : All for Love, iv. 1.) 

Mo’nah. A largo stone worshipped 
by certain tribos of Arabia between 
Mecca and Medi'na. This, stone, like 
most other Arabian idols, was domoli^ed 
in tbe pightii year of “ the flight.” The 
”mciiah”Ts simply a rude large stone 
brought fi-om Mecca, the sacred city, by 
certain colonists, who wished to carry 
with them some inemeuto of the Holy 
Land. 

Monareao* Any .shepherd or rustic. 
Tlio name figures in tlie Kehnjueb of Vir- 
gil and the TdyU of Thcoc'ritos. 

Me'nam. A river of Siam, on whose 
banks sw'aniiis <»f lirc-flies are seen. 

Menam’bor. A rocking-stone in the 
jarish of Sithiiey (Cornwall) which a 
ittle cliild could ‘move, llic soldiers of 
Cromwell thought it fi>8tcred su^icrsti- 
tiou, and rendered it immovable. 

MendloantB. Tli^ four oixlers are 
tlio JacoHns, Franciscans, Augustiniaus, 
and Carmelites (3 syl.)* 

Mendo’oa {BankT), the Jew. A 
pri/e-flghter who held the belt at the 
close of the last century, and in 1791 
opened the Lyceum in" the tStrand to 
b^aoh * * the noble art of boxing.” (1719- 
1791.) 

‘‘Wlivn Humpbre>9 9toi)d up to I be Ipravbio'a 
tbtKliJ*9 • 

In WoriM'j uifre breocliM sml omcb-nio-n^t 
puiiipe.." MtXuUiZtt the Jcir. 

V The Odiad (1798) is a lu^cklftroic 
on the battle between Mendoza iiiul 
Humphreys. The Art of JJoriny (1799) 
was written by Mendoza. Memoire of 
the Life of Ihmul Mendoza (1816). Sw 
also Tuytlhllca, vol. i. (1880). 

Meneeb'mialkfl. Persons exactly like 
each other, as the brothers Dromio. So 
ctilled from the Memcehmi of Plautus. 

V Iu the Comedy of JCmt'O, not only 
the two Hromios ore exactly like each 
others, but also Antiph&lus of Ephesus is 
the facsimile of his DTother, A&tipholua 
of Syracuse. 
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Meneotates (4 syl.). A p}i 3 ' 8 icuin 
of Syracuse, of such unbounded vanity 
that, he called himself Jupiter. Philm 
of Macedou invited him to a banqu^, 
but served him with incense only. 

Such VAB Mencerates of lit lie worth. 

Who J«Yt\ the eaviour, to lie called iwe- 
Butned, 

To whom i)f inceiiBe Philip made a feast.” 

ZiOfdBrwko : In^mmium upon Fami\ ole. 

Menetla. St. David’s (Wales). Its 
old British name was Jlvnanetmc, 

Meng-tae* The fourth of the sacred 
books of China ; so called from its 
author, Latinised into Meueius. It is 
by far tho best of all, and was written 
in the fourth centmy n.c, Confucius 
or Kong-foo-tse wrote the otlier thi*ee : 
viz. Ta-heo (School of AtUilU\ Choug- 
yong (Tho Ooldeti Mian)^ and Luu-yii 
(or Book of Maxhm), 

Mother of Mciiij, A Chincso expres- 
sion, meaning “an admirable teacher.’’ 
Meng’s father died soon after tho birth 
c£ the sago, and ho was brought up b^' 
his mother, (hied n.c. 317.) 

Module (2 syl.). A contraction of 
Marianne. 

•* .Vnd niaun 1 Hill im Mcnie doat, 

.\iid benr lb«? scoru tluu‘» iu her c e 'c ” 

Men&p'poa, the cynic, called by 
Lucian ** the greatest snarler and snap- 
per of all the md dogs ” (cf/nica). 

Varro wrote in Latin Saiyrm Mvnlp- 

^ ^ j 

The Menippean Satire is a political i 
pamphlet, |Nirtly in verso and partly in ! 
prose, designed to cxpo.^o the peiiiilioijs 
luteniions of Spain in regard to Fiuik-p, 
and the criminal ambition ol the (liiiKi? 
family. Tho chief writers were Leroy 
(who died 1593), Pithou (I.*)! 4-1500), ! 
Passerat (1531-1602), and llajun, tho 
poet (1540-1609). 

liMilioiiites (3 syl,). The follower*! 
of Simons Menno, a native of Fric-sland, 
who modified the fanatical views of tho 
Anaba^iiSiis. (1406- 15G1.) 

Hea^utnifiiii means a monthly dU- 
ooltent (Latin, vtotisis), from the notion 
of the alchemists that it acted only at 
the full of the moon. 

'*All UoiiorsaroCBlIod fnenttrunuui wlilrti km 
iifiOflBBdtSBOJ vents. or to extroa the vlrinea wf 
InsreUitiutB hy fnftiBion or dticociiou.”- tpanrjf. 

Me&tttl Hallitefitatloiis. The mind 
infoming the senses, instead of the 
senses infonnmg tho mind. There can 
no doubt mat tho senses may be 
eiKited by the mind (from vritlutii as 


well as from without). Macbeth saw 
Uie dagger of his imagination as dis- 
tinctly as the da^er which he ]u4d in 
his hand. Malebranohe declared that 
he heard tho voice of God. Descartes 
thought he was followed by an invisible 
pei-sou, telling him to pursue his searcli 
for truth. Goethe says that, on uiio 
occasiou, ho met an exact counterpart 
of himself. Sir Walter Scott was fully 
persuaded that he luid seen the ghost of 
tho deceased Byron. All suoli halliiciiia- 
tioQS (duo to mental disturktnccs) aio 
of such stuff as dreams are made of. 

Mentor. A guide, a w'L«.e and faith- 
fill counsellor ; so called fituu Mentor, a 
friend of Ulysses, whose form Minerva 
assumeil when she accoinpaiiie«l Telrm.'i- 
chos ill his search for liis father. 
(Feaelon : Tvlemaf/ite,) 

Me'nn. Son of Brahma, who^o in- 
stitutes are tho great code of ludiiui 
ciril and religious Ian*. 

Moo Porlo'nlo (Latin). On niy 
resjK'nsihility ; I Ix'ing bond. 

”* f will vimiii tor E*lio (KlilliriM*. utro }» , 

, . ►nia H'. tSci’tt : Tfu , I ><(.•/< •<. 

(Imp. xxsviil. 

MopMb'oohotli, in AhifUna urd 
Aehdophely by Diydini and i!> 

meant for IWilagc, a i)c»('iii'?b.‘r (li. 103). 

I Mophiotoph'olos, Mophigtoph'ilis, 

- Mophostoph^ilus, A siuuMiiig. jerrin^, 
leering tempter. TIio chii,ract(*r that 

of a devil iu Goethe’s Fan't. He 
next in rank to Satan. 

Meroador Axponto— tho hasi.-^ of i^nr 
ooiiiedy called 'The Ofn^UK hupofnif at 
—was by Oa-spar de Avila, a Spanianl. 

Merca' tor's Projootion is 

bir’s chart or maji for nautical imrpo>< ... 
The meridian linos arc at light angJt .*: to 
the parallOs of latitude, li i.s so calhal 
1»c(^u8e it was devised hv Gerhard 
Kauffmanu, whose surname Latinised is 
Mercator (Mnrhan^, (1512-151)1.) 

Morctaant of Vonlco. A drama by 
Shakespeare. A similar story occurs in 
tho.OoBtn itomnm'rmn, Tlielah* (d' the 
bond is cliaptcr xlviii., and that id the 
caskets is chapter xeix. Shakespeare, 
without doubt, is also indebted for Ins 
plot to the novelette G IWomue of Ser. 
Giovanni. (Fourteenth centurv'.) 

V Loki made a wager with Brock siid 
lost. He vragered hu hend^ but saved it 
on the plea i;hat Brock could not tnko 
liis heorl without touching his neck. 
(Smroch'n Mdda^ p, 305.) 
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Mor'ola. Tho eii^hth and lost kinf;- 
dom of the Heptarvliy^ betw'ccii tho 
XhamoH and the Humwr. It wha the 
mere or l)Ouudary of the Anglo-Saxons 
and free Britons of Wales. 

Merott'rlal. Light-hearted and ^y, 
like thoso horn under the planet Mer- 
cury. (Astrological notmu) 

Mercurial Finger (TJnf). The 
little finger. 

•• Tlif tJiiinib, in rliiroinftncy, wc give to Venu«, 
The fnifUiiKt-r t(i Jo\ e, tlio inulxt to Oaturn, 

Tlio nil;.? to SoJ- tiie least to Mtrcnry/’ 

Jim Jnnnmi : The Alchtmlet, i, ], 

V If pointed it denotes oloqucnce, if 
square it tleiiotes sound judgment. 

Merourlale (4 syl., French). An 
hiirangnc or rebuke ; so called from 
Mcruiuiale, os the first AVednosday after 
tlie great vat'atioii of the Parliament 
under the old French regime used to bo 
('ill led (In tills day the house discussed 
grieviuicos, and reprimanded members 
for misconduct. 

Mer'eury. Images of Mercury, or 
rather, shaiKjlehS posts with a marble 
head of Mercury ou them, used to Ixs 
erected by tho Greeks and Homans 
whcie two or more roads met, to point 
out ihc way. {.Turcnnl^ vhi. 53.) 

TlnTf arc (wo fswiinis slalHos <•£ (Iiik r.^otl tn 
I'mcu-- iiiic in tin* wriiril''n of Vorsaillfa, li> l.<=Tjnii- 
Itci 1, ill tLc TuilcviCKi i>y Mt UUUH. 

l'(;/f cannot uUiJce a }fncnrg of mrg 
log, Pythagoras said : ** -Yon cx quone 
ligno Mereurim ft^ That is, “Not 
every mind will answer cipuilly well to 
b« trained into a scholar.” The pi*o|)er 
wood for a statue of Mercury was Iwx- 
wood — “ trl quod /iomhiis pnlforem prte 
sp frraf, rrl quod fnatcrics sit ommum 
maxi me tctvrnay ( 

Mercury, in astrology, “signifieth 
siihtill nu'ii, ingenious, iiiconstaut: 
ryincrs, poets, advocates, orators, phy- 
losopbors, arithineticiaus, and buslo 
fellowes,” 

Mercury Fig, Latin Fum ad 
Mcrcurium), The fim tig gatheiad off a 
fig -tree was by the Eoinaus devoted to 
Mercury. Tlie proverbial saying was 
applied generally to all first fruits or first 
works, ns th(» “ OuUh to Science my 
Mercuiw fig.” 

Mercu'tlo. A. kind-hearted, witty 
nobleman, kinsman to the Prince of 
Voro'na, in Shakespeare's Jtouieo and 
Jnhet, Being mortally wounded by 
Tybalt, he was aftked if he were hurt, 
and renUed, “A scotch) a scratch; 
marryi His enough.” 


The Mcrcutio of actors, Lewis, who 
displayed in acting the (combination of 
the fop and i*eal geutleinan. (1748-1811.) 

Mercy. A young pilgrim who ac- 
comnamed Christiana in her pilgrimage 
to Mount Zion. She married Matthew, 
Christian's sou. (Jiimgan: Filgrim's 
l^rognss, part ii.) 

Mef'cg. The seven works of mercy 
are:— 


( 1 ) To tend the sicir. 

( 2 ) To fml thft hungry. 

(Hj To Kive ilnnk In the thirsty. 

( 4 ) To cluihe the iiakcil. « • 

(5) To Uonse tilt* 

<H) To \Uit th(‘ fill hork'bS and CIIeaJTlictcd. 
(:} To liury the dead. 

Matt. XXV. 3 S-R 


Meredith (Orcen), The pseudonym 
of Edward Hobert Bulwer Lytton, 
author of Chronicles and Characters, in 
verse (1831). lie became Lord Lytton 
(1873-1891). 


Merldiaxi {A), A noonday dram of 
spirits. 

•‘n<* received from the fuindof thcM'niter (he 
mi>ridUii. whii'h wsir i.laeed ready at the Itfir,’'- 
Uif WatUT 8coU : Jirdoauvitfi, chap. i. 


Morrno Sheep. A Spani.sh breed of 
sheep, very valuable for their tvool. 

Mer'Jloneth (Wab^s) is matroruuth (a 
dairy farm). 


Merlan (I Vouch). A whiting, or a 
liaii*drc8i!n;r. Perruqniors arc ?o called 
Ijecauso at one time they were covered 
with flour like whiting prepared for the 
frying-]ian. ^ 

*' M'ridrfRtwutaiiM iperJr«ri*4ui Alaitune, jt'vr\id«e 
Riir itn iH'iiriu* de rer."— JieuHnrt» 
ft Ouire-TtffnU„ 


MerUn. Prince of Knchaut(U'.s ; also 
the name of a roinam'c. He was the 
son of a damsel seduced by a fiend, but. 
Blnhse IwiptistMl the iufnut, a^nd so icscued 
it from the power of Satan. ir('t died 
siwll- bound by bis mistress Vivian in a 
hawtborn-lnwli, (Stc Sjxmscr's laerie 
(iucenr, Teunyson’s Jdglls of the King, 
and Ellis's Specimens of Karig Knghsh 
Metrical Kotnanccs.) 

The English Merlitt, Lilly, Ihe alMro- 
logcr, wlio publislied two Tracts uiidei* 
tho assumed name of “ Mer'liims An'- 
gliciis.” 

Merlin CThair (A), A thrw-wh(3ele(:l 
invalid chair, with a doiiMc tyre i<} the 
two front wheels, the otitcr tyre being 
somewhat smnllcr than that on which 
tho chair rests, si^ that by turning it 
with the hand the chair can bo proiwllcd. 
Named after the inventor. 

Merlo or Melo {Juan de). Bom at 
Castile in the 15tb century. A dispute 
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M6rry Cun 


haTing ai'isou at Esalo'ua upon the 
cmestion whether Hector or Achillea was 
the braver warrior, the Mtaroues d| 
Ville'na called out in a voice of tnuuder, 
** Lot us see if the advocates of Acl^llea 
can fight as well as prate.** Presently 
tliere appeared iu the midst of the as- 
sembly a gigantic fire-breathing monster, 
which repeated the same challenge. 
Everyone idirank back except Juan de 
Melo, who drew Ids sword and placed 
himself licforo the king (Juan II.) to 
protect him, for whicli exploit he was 
appoint^ alcaydo of Alcala la Real 
(Granada). {Vhromca do Don Alvaro 
do Luna,) 


Mermaldfl. Sir James Emerson 
Tenueut, speaking of the dugong, 
a cetacean, sa^’s, ‘*Its head thas*a rude 
approach to the human outline, and 
the mother while suckling her young 
holds it to her breast with one flipper, 
as a woman holds her infant in her arm. 
If disturbed she suddenly dives under 
water, and tosses up her fish- like tail. 
It is tins creature which has probably 
given rise to the talcs about inennaids.’* 
Mermaid, Mary Queen of JScots 


Memutid's Glovo [Ohalina oaUaia]^ 
tlie largest of British sponges, so called 
because its branches lesemble fingers. 


Mermaids’ Purses. The empty 
coses of fishes* eggs, fremiently cast 
up by the waves on the sea-^ach. 


Mer'ope. One of the Pleiads ; dim- 
mer than the rest, because she married 
a mortal. 


Merops* Son or A son of Merops, 
C^e who thinks lie can set the world to 
rights, but can only set it on Are. Agita- 
tors and stump ^orators, demagogues 
and NiliilistS; are sons of Merops. The 
allusion is to Phaeton, soiv of Merops, 
who thought himself able to drive the 
car of Phoebus, but, in the atb^mpt, 
pearly set*the world on fire. 

Merovln'glMi Bynajsty. The dyn- 
asty of Mero'vius, a Latin form of Mer^ 
wig (gt'eat warrior). Similarly Louis 
is Clovis, and Clovis is Clot-wtg (noted 
warrior). , 

Merrle England may probably mean 
•‘illustrious,” from the old Teutonic 
mer, (Anglo-Saxon, mtorttf famous.) 
According to E. Ferguson, the word 
appears m the names Marry, Merty, 
Msrick; the French Mera^ Moreau, 
Moroy^ Mkriq; and numerous others. 


{freuionic Name- System, p. 368.) {See 
mow Mbkry.) 

Morrow. A menuaid, believed hy 
Irish fishermen to foreliode a coming 
storm. There are male morrows, but no 
word to designate tliem. (Irish, Mnrundh 
or Murrughach, from muir, the scsi, and 
oighy a maid.) 

“ rather antio>inff to .TjicR lhat, Uioiifiyh 

living m a plai-e tvliore tlie merrows wort* 
plenty ns lobsters, he never ouiild jret siri^lil \u*\v 
of one.'*— W. U. Yfote*: Fairy and FtflK Taltif, p.tiJ. 

Merry. The original menning is not 
mirthful,^ but active, famous ; liciire gal- 
lant soldiers were called ” merry men ; ’* 
favourable wcatlior, “ merry woatlier ; *’ 
brisk wind, “a merry gale;’* London 
was “merry Loudon ; ** England, “iiioiTy 
England;** Chaucer speaks of the 
“merry organ at the mass;** Jane 
Shore w called by Pennant the “ merry 
concubine of Fidward IV.” (Anglo- 
Saxon, illustrious, great, mighty, 

ctc.^. (^Seo Mkhuy-mkn.J 

'Tts merry in hall, V'hen Inards tray 
all (2 Henry IV,, act v. 3). It In a 
sign of mu'tli when the hoards of tlio 
guests shako with laughter. 

Merry Andrew. So <*alled from 
Andrew Borde.phyMcian to ll('nry VH I . , 
etc. To vast lonViiing ho added great 
eccentricity, and in order to instruct tho* 
people used to address them at fairs and 
other crowded places in a very ad cap^ 
tandum way. Those who imitated his 
wit and drollery, though they pussossiul 
not liis genius, wore cuIUmI Morr>' Aii- 
di’ows, a term now signifying a. clown 
or buffoon. Andrew Bordf> Latinisoil 
lus name into yl ndreas Vet fora’ fas. ( 1 
1549.) Prior has a poem on “Alt'ny 
Andrew.” 

V The above is the usual explanation 
given of this phrase ; but Aiulrow is a 
common name in old plays for a varlot 
or manservant, os Abigail is for a wait- 
ing gentlewoman. 

Merry Dancer^- Tlio northern lights, 
BO called from their undulatorjr' niotiou. 
The French also call them chores dan- 
santes (dancing goats). 

Merry Dun of l>over. A large 
mythinal ship, which knocked down 
Calais steeple in ])assing tlirough llic 
Straits of Dover, and the pennant, at 
the same time, swept a flock of sheep off 
Dover cliffs into the sea. The mnsts 
were so lofty that a boy who Jiscended 
them would grow grey before ho could 
reach deck again. (Scundinavian myth- 
ology,) 
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Morry Men (J///). A chief calls his I 
followers hia merry men, {See above.} j 

Merry Men of Mey. An expanse of 
hroktMi w'iitor which boils like a caldron 
ill the southern side of the Stroma 
channel. 

Merry Monaroli. Charles II. (1630, 
16l)0-lG«5). 

Morry-thouglit. The furcula or 
wisluii‘;-b(nie in Iho breast of a fowl ; 
soinctiinca broken by two persona, and 
the <me who holds the larger portion has 
liis wish, as it is said. 

Merry as a Cricket, or as a Lar^ 
or as a Grig. 'J '1)0 French pay, “ hm 
(or roinuie le and more 

coninionly frai <oiniue un pin^on^* (a j 
chaninch). “ Branh'gai ” is a dance, j 
but the word is not in use now. ■ 

t 

Merse. lierwickshirc, was so called 
because it was tlio mere or frontier of 
England and Scotland. 

Mersenne (2 svl.). The h'ftf/lish 
dA renf/te, ^ John Collins, mat heinatician j 
and j)li}sicAst, so called from Marin 
Merseunc, the French phllosoi)hcr (16*21- 

KivSH). 

Morton {'row mi/). One of the chnf 
cliaractcrs iii fbo talc of Somf/urd and | 
M( > ton. by 'riioinas Day. ’ I 

Merton College. Fouuded by Walter ; 
dc Merlon, Ilishop of T?ocho.stcr, and I 
Lord High Oiam;(dlor in 1264. | 

Meru. A fabulous mountain in tViC j 
cellin' of the world, 80,0(10 leagues high, j 
IIh* al)ojli' Ilf Vishnu, and a jjcrfecf | 
]».ir:idise. It may be termed thc Indian ’ 
( )lyiupoM. 

Mcrvoillouso {o ^yl., French). Tho 
sword of Donliu of MayeiiCf?. it was s«> 
sli:iri» tli.il when placed' edge dowiiwaids 
it would cut through a slab of wood 
withoiil the uso of force. (»S<(7 Swojids.) 

V Also a term applied to the ISth 
century French liiditi* dress. 

Mes'mertsm. So called from Fried- 
rich Anb)ii Mcaraer. of Mersbiirg, in 
Suabia, who inti-odiiced the science into 
Pa ris in 1 778. (1 734- 1 8l 6.) 

Mesopota'mia. The true 
fa' win rwff {J,ofidon Jimeiv)^t.e. 

something high-sounding and jileasing, 
but wholly jiast caimprehension. Tim 
allusion is to the story of an old woman 
who told her pastor that she “found 
erfiat support in that comfortable word 
Mesopotamia.*' 

■ M 


Mess 4. Narcs says bocauso “ at 
great dinners . . . the company was 
UHiifilly arranged into fours.” That 
loiu* made a mess is without doubt. 
Lyly expressly says, “P'ouro makes a 
meisc, and w'e have a messe of masters ” 
(Mother JhmhU\ ii, I). Shakesx)care 
calls the four sons of Henry his “ mess 
of sons” (2 Ifennj /T., act i. 4) ; and 
“ L/itine ” English, French, and Spanish 
are called a “ messe of tongues ” ( VocaJw^ 
hmjy 1617). Again, Shakesj^care says 
{Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 3), ‘’Yonthive 
fools lacked me ... to make ux> the 
mess’.” Though four made a moss, yet 
it docs not follow that the “officer’s 
mess” is so called, as Narcs says, be- 
cause “the company was an angkl into 
fours,” for the Anglo-Saxon mese, like 
the IjaXinmuemn — table, ints Gotliic — 
dish, whence Benjiimin’s mess, a mess of 
pottage, etc. 

V Mess, meaning confusion or litter, 
is the Gerinuii mt^chtWy to mix; our 
word wash. 

Messall'na. Wife of the Emperor 
t.^laudius of Lome. Her name has be- 
come a byword for lasciviousness and 
incontinency. Catherine II. of Kiissia 
is called The Mofkrn Mtssali'm (1729- 
1796). {See M.VUOZIA.) 

Mossall'na of Germany (77/c). 
Bavbaryof Cillcy, second 'wife of Kaiser 
Sigismimd (loth century). 

Metalo'gicns, by .J^ohii of Salisbury, 
the object of whicli is to exfiose the 
ahaimllty and iiijiuious etfiM'U of 
“wrangling,” or diul'^ctics and metn- 
phvsics. Ho wiys, “ Prattling and 
cptibbling the nuisters call disputing or 
WKingliug, hut 1 fim no wiser for such 
logic.*” 

Metals. The yeeen wttids in alrhewtf, 

GoM, Ax»ollo <u the sun. 

Silver, Di.'pia nr tlie moon. 

Quicksilver, Mercury. 

CopiKjr, Venus. 

Iron, ^Lars. • * 

Tin. Jui>itcr. 

Lead, ISatnrii. 

Metamor'phlo Rooks. Those i*ock9, 
including gneiss, inicu-schist, clay-slate, 
marble, and the like, which have lieoome 
more or less crylstalline. 

Motamorpklo Words. Obsolete 
words slightly altered, and made cuiTent 
again— as “ chestnut” for emtmt, from 
Castaua, in Hiessaly ; “court-cards” 
iotcoaf^etmh; “ currants " for cofinths ; 
“frontispiece” for fmilwpice (lAtin 
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frotitiftpiemm) : “Isinglass’* iothamen 
hla9$ (the sturgeon’s bladder, Oer.) ; 
“ shame-faced ’’ for ahamefast^ os stead- 
fastk etc. ; “ sweetheart ’’ for siceetharcSf 
as d^nkard, dullard, dotard, niggard. 

MetapliyB^ica (Greek, after-phf/Jesy 
The disciples of Aristotle thought that 
matter or nature should be studied before 
mind. The Greek for matter or nature 
is physis^ and the science of its causes 
and cifccts pJipsics, Meta-physics is the 
Greek for “ after-physics.*’ Sir James 
Mackintosh takes a less intentional view 
of the case, and says the word arose 
from the mere accident of the compilers 
who sorted tlie ti*eatiscs of Aristotle, and 
pliiocd that upon mind and iiitelligcucc 
after that upon matter and natuie. Tlie 
science of metaphysics is the considera- 
tion of things m the abstradb —that is, 
divested of their accidents, relations, 
and matter. 

Motaata'slo. The real name of this 
Italian poet was Tmpassi (death). He 
was brought up by Gmvina, w'ho 
Gra3cised the name. (169tS-1782.) 

BCotatliasls. A figure of speech in 
wliich letters or syllables uro transposed, 
as “You occupew inypie [pyl,” instead 
of “ You m'cnpij uof pew ; 
for “ draggle-tail,” etc. 

MetbodioaL Mont meihoihcftl doctor, 
John Bassol, a disciple of Huns Scoius. 
(1347.) 

Metli'odists. A name given (1720) 
by a student of Christ Church to the 
brothers Wesley and their friends, w’ho 
used to assemble on given eveiiing.s for 
religious conversfi-tion. 

V Tliis word was in use mnTiy cen- 
turies before the bh*th of Wesley and of 
Whitfield. Gale (107H) speaks of a re- 
ligious sect called ‘ ‘ the New Methodists ” 
(Court of the Gentiles). Jolin Spencer 
uses the word as one famiiiarly knowni 
in Cromwell’s time. Even before the 
birtlkOf (•hrist, Cclsus tells us that those 

g ysicians were called “Methodists” 
ethodici) who follow'ed medical ndeB 
rather than exi>erience. Modem Metho- 
dism dates no farther back than 1720. 

Primitive Methoduts, Founded by 
Hngh Bourne (1772-1852). 

Meth^nen Treaty. A commercial 
treaty between England and Portugal, 
negotiated by Paul Methuen, in 1703, 
whereby the Portuguese wines were 
received at a lower duty than those of 
France. This treaty was abandoned in 
18^ 


Metoniu Cycle (The), A cycle of 
nineteen years, at the end of which 
period the new moons fall on the sumo 
days of the year, and eclipses recur. 
Discovered by Metou, b.c. 432. 

lUctra. Qu^en dit Metm (Louis XVI.)? 
Metra was a note<i news-vendor of Paris 
l)efore the Revolution— a notability with 
a cocked hat, who went about with his 
hands folded behind Ills back. 

Metroporitan (A), A prelsto who 
has suffragan bishops subunit to him. 
The two metropolitans of England are 
the two archbishops, and the two of 
Ireland the iU'chbishops of Armagh and 
Dublin. In tho Roman Catholic (Miurcli 
of Great Britain, tho four archbisliops 
of Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam 
ai*e metropolitans. Tho w'ord does not 
mean tlie prelate of the metropolis in a 
scMiular sense, but tho jirclate of a 
“ mother city ” in an ecclesiastical sense 
— t,e, a city wliich is tho mother or ruler 
of other CLtie.s. Tlius, the Bisho]) of 
London is the prelate of the metropolis, 
but not a mctropoli bin . The Archbishop 
of Canterbmy is mcU'opoH ta'nm rt primus 
fotVm AmjHit^ and the Archbishop of 
Totk primus ct mriropotita* nus Auffh<r. 

ItfCettro do la Pallle dans sob 
S ouliers, or Mettro du Folu dans ses 
Buttes. To amass money, to grow rich, 
especially by illicit gains. The rcferenco 
is to a practice, in the sixtcimth century, 
followed by beggars to extort alms. 

“ . . . IJOH iiucamiuU «t IwlistP s 'tm. I'niir 
lemninlc, iitelicnt de l» t'u s scnlirrs.*'— 
(til Ctiiholictm, 'jIi. ix. 

Me'iun and Tn'um. Tlmt whic'h 
bolongH to me and that which is auotlier's. 
Meum is lathi for “what is mine,’* and 
Uitnn is Latin for “ wlmt is thine.” If a 
man is said not to know the diff<‘n*ncc 
between mrum and tuum, it is a polite 
W'ly of saying he U a thief. 

** Jfeim M prdpoditum iu tahenm 
mori,'' A famous drinking song by 
Walter Mapes, who died in 1210. 

Mows. Stablest but properly n place 
for hawks on tho moult. The inuette 
was an edifice in a park where the officers 
of venery lodged, and which w;is fitted up 
with dog- kennels, stables, and liawkeries. 
Thfjy were called mnettes from mio'f tho 
slough of anything ; the antlers shed by 
stags were collected -and kept in theso 
enclosures. (Lneombe : Jbietiounairv 
Portattf dea Peaux-Arta,) 

Mexltll* Tutelaiy god of the Aztecs, 
in honour of whom tney named their 
empire Mexico. (Southey.) 
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Mozon'tius, kin^ of the Tyrrhenians, 
noted for his cruelties and iinpioty. He 
was driven from his throne hy his sub- 
jects, and fled to Tumus, King of the 
Kiituli. When JEiieas arrived he fought 
witli Messeuttus, and slew both h^ and 
his son Laiisns. MozontiiiB put his sub- 
jects to death by tying a living man to 
II dead one. 

“ife strotclrcs (rtit the arm of MezenihiH, ftnd 
n rii'T'ft the to the living, '—0. ItrmU: Shir- 
hf/, cliap, xsxi, 

“This is like Mczontlus In ViiotI Such 

4 ni ii'» iin* like eonls ; tliey nmy lilackoii, Uut 
4'!iniii»f burn."— ; Ih'efaceto Poeiu*. 

Mozzo Relte'vo. Moderate relief 
{liiilian). is applied to figures 

wliicli project more tlian those of basso 
lolievo (v-t*.), but less than those of alfo 
rolievo 

Mezzo Tinto (Italian, Medium tint). 
tSo I'ligruvitigs in imitation of Indian-iiik 
tli n wings arc called. 

Mezzora'mia. An eartlily paradise 
scuncwhorc in Africii, but accessible by 
only oiKj narrow road. Gandontio ai 
Lucca discovered this secret road, and 
ici*ided in this paradise for twenty-five 
y(j!iis. {Sunm Jierington : Gaudentw di 

I.Kcta.) 

Micah Rood’s Apples. Apples with 
a s]n»t of red (like blood) in the heart, 
Micjih Hood W71S a prospei'ous fanner at 
h’jiinklin. In a pcdhir 'with jewel- 
lery called at Ids liouse, and next day 
was foninl niiir<l(*red under aji apfile- 
hr e in hood’s r/rchard. The crime w’as 
never hii>uglit hgme to the fanner, but 
next snitiinui all the apples of the fatal 
tree boro inside ;i rod blood -spot, called 

Mij’ali ih»oJVs Curse,’’ and the farmer 
(li4.Ml M)(ni afterwards. 

Micawber (Mr. IVdltna). A great 
spc'i'i liifu'r ami letter- writer, projector of 
bubble soliemcs sure to load to foiiune, 
but iilvNoys ending in grief. Kotwith- 
ntaiiding his ill success, he never de- 
spaircMl, Imt felt c-ortain that something 
vTfjnlil “ I am up ” make his fortune. 
Having fuileil in every adventure in the 
old country, he emigrated to Australia, 
w here he became a magnate, (fixekens : 
Ihu id Cvppfvjidd.) 

Mioawborlsm. Conduct similar to 
that of Mr. Micawlier’a, (jiSVa- aboie.') 

Michael. Prince of the celestial 
flindes, coniinnndcd by God to drive the 
rebel ni,gels out of heaven. Ga'briel 
was ii(‘xt to him in Command, (iiee 
Sv.vi:>r SiTiiiTS.) 

Longfellow, in his Untden Letjend, says 


he is the presiding spirit of the planet 
Mercury, and brings to man the gift of 
deuce. 


jirudc 


* Tlic plftiiet Mercnry, whose place 
Js TiearMt te the boa in spscc. 


And 


Is niy allotted sphere ; 

" with celestial ardour swift 


1 l>enr uiifai my Jiands the gift 
Of heavenly ' ‘ — 


ly prtiOenM hW'.” 

The hirocfe Plny^ iit 


6V. Michael^ in Christian art, is some- 
times depicted as a beautiful young man 
with severe countenance, winged, and 
either clad in white or armour, bearhig 
a lance and shield, with whiclr he com- 
bats a dragon. In the final judgment 
he is represented with scales, in whidfi 
he weiglis the souls of the risen dead. 

St. Mte/xaePa chair. It is said that 
any woman wdio has sat on St. Michael’s 
chair, Copiw'all, will rule the roost os 
long as she Lives. 


Mlcbael Angelo. The celebrated 
painter, bom 1474, died .1563. The 
Mich ad- A nr/f/o ofbattle-acOtes. Michael- 
Angelo Cerauozzi, a native of Rome, 
famous for his battle -scenes and shii)- 
wrocks. (1600-1660.) 

MxcheUAnue de$ Jiamhodm. Peter 
van Loar, tno Butch painter. (1613- 
1673.) 

Mirhacl-Auffdo of uxusic. Johann 
Christojih v<ui Gluck, the Gcnnoii musi- 
cal composer. (1714-1767.) 

Michad^Arft/rh of aealpUm. Pierro 
Puget, the Prciich sculptor (1623-1604). 
Also HCih\ Michael Slodlz (1705-1764). 

Mioliaelmas Day, September 29th, 
one of the quarter-days when rents are 
paid, and the day when, magistnttes are 
elected. iMicha^ the arch.angol is re- 
presented in the Bible as the geneml of 
the eelcgtinl hast, and as such Milton 
represents him. September 29th is dedi- 
cateil to Michael and All Angels, and 
as magistrates were once considered 
“angels” or their rfjpresentatives, they 
were chosen«ou the day of “ All Angels.” 

mw nnoiher siVn in hti!a\cMi seven 

[inagiBtraios, or e\4»niT<n'a nfji-»od‘*LjmU,'- 
bit-Yinif the mjvph lata plMT?ues T . . , . 
tilled wilJi il'.o wmtij of God.” CUe\ . \ v. 1.) ThiMP 
mini»tera of ieli»{ion wUo aered n*« inamturawa 
wviv also allied anKCls. ‘‘TluM'e ib no jKiwPi* Xm 
i>f Gud, Tliti powers that be are oKlaiued of 


Miolial, in the satire of Abaahm and 
Aehitophdj by, Bryden and Tate, is 
meant for Queen Catherine, wife of 
Charles II* As Charles II. is called 
Bavid in the satire, and Michal was 
David’s w'ifo, the name is appropriate. 

Michel or Cousin MlchaoL A Ger- 
man. Michel moans a doltv thus the 
Prench call a fool who allows himself to 
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be taken in by thimble-rigs and card 
tricks mikel. In Old French the word 
mice occurs, meaning a fool, iScc 
Michon.) * 

- fi'Antflale aiine ctre roFrt'Soatft cominfi nn 
John Bull ; pour nona, notre tyjH* ost rAlluHiaml 
Michel, reqi^ii uno tape jhar <lem6re et (|ui 
doinandti encore) ‘Qu'y a-t-il pour vciro ser- 
Ticcp'”--J}r. Weher; DeVAllemao^ie^cxc. 

Uielilng Malioho. Secret or under- 
hand mischief ; a veiled rebuke ; a bad 
deed probed by disguised means. To 
mich or meech means to skulk or shrink 
from si^t. Mtchere are poachei*s or 
secret pilferei*8. Malicbo is a Spanish 
word meaning an “ evil action ; ” as a 
pei’soiiitied name it means a malefactor. 
{Ifamlfft iii. 2.) 

The “quarto” reads munching maU 
iieo; the “folio” has miehing maheho. 
Qy. The malhh'cho (much 

miscliief) f* 

Mlohon, according to Cotgrave, is a 
“ block, dunce, dolt, jobbemol, dullanl, 
loggerhead.” Prolwibly michon, Mile 
(an ass), miM, and counin Mkhely are 
all from the Italian mieciOt an ass. (tiee 
Mike.) 

Mlokleton Jury (77/^. A corrup- 
tion of inickle-toum (magnus turnue). 
The jury of court leets.i These leets 
were visited Easter and Michaelmas by 
the county sheriff** in their iourns, 

BUorocosm. (Greek, Htfic world,) 
So man is called by Paracclsns. The 
ancients considered the world as a living 
being ; the sun aifd moon being its tmi 
egcH, the earth its bodgy the other its 
intcllcef, and the sky its wings. When 
man was looked oii as the world in 
miniature, it was thought that the 
movements of the world and of inun 
coiTesponded, and if one could he ascer- 
tained^ the other could be easily inferred ; 
heuoe aj'ose the system of astrology, 
which professed to interpret the events 
of a man’s life by the cttrrespouding 
movements, etc., of the stars. {See 

BUd-Loit Sunday. The fourth 
Sunday in liont. It is called domin' ica 
refeciwnis (refection Sunday), Ixjcnuse 
the fbrst lesson is the banquet given by 
Joseph to his brethren, and the gospel 
of the day is the miraculous feeding of 
the five thousand. In England it used 
to be called Mothertng Sundag, from the 
custom of visiting the mother or cathe- 
dral church on t^t day to make the 
Easter offering. 

lU'daa. Like Midas, all he touches 
turns to gold. Midas, King of Phrygiai 


requested of the gods that evciything ho 
touched might be tunied to gold. His 
request was granted, but ns his food 
became gold the moment he foiichod it, 
he prayed the gods to take tinnr favour 
bac^ He was then ordered to bathe in 
the Pacto'lus, and the river ever after 
rolled over golden sands. 

BtldaMared. Without discrimina- 
tion or judgment. Midas, King of 
Phi^'-gia, was appointed to judge a 
musical contest betw'ceii A])»»no and 
Pan, and gave judgment in favour of 
the satyr; whereupon Apollo in con- 
tempt gave tlie king a pair of u^is’s cars. 
Midas hid them under his Phrygian cap ; 
but his servant, who used tt> cut his hair, 
discovered them, and w.as so tickled at 
the “ joke,” which he durst not men- 
tion, that he dug a hole in the earth, 
and relieved his mind by whisj>cring in 
it “Midas has ass’s ears.” Biuhcus 
gives a different version. He says that 
Midas kept spies to tell him evorything 
that transpired throughout his kingdom, 
and the proverb “that kings havn long 
arms” w'as changed in his c.*iso to 
“ Midas has long ears.” “ c.> in pto^ 

rerhium venit, qvod muUos otuc>istt(}i—\.£i. 
anrtcularios habehat.'^ {Jh ^dsi-c.) (See 
rope : rrolof/ucs to Saiiirs,) 

V Domehicbmo (1581-1001) has a 
painting on the .Judgment of Midas. 

Midas has ass's cars. An exact paral- 
lel of tliis tale is told of Portmiach, king 
of a j)art of Brittany. It is said Por\/.- 
mach had all the biirbei-s (jS his kingdom 
])ut to death, lest they should annf)uuce to 
the public that he liad the cars of a lnu-.s('. 
All iiiiimato friend was found willing 1o 
I shave him. after SMTcaring profoun<l 
j secrecy ; but not able to contain hiin- 
j self, hr contided his secret to the saiuls 
j of j) river bank. The reeds of this river 
were used for pan-inpes and hautbi)is, 
which rcpcti ted the w'rnds “ Purf/mach - 
King Portzmaeh has horse's car.'^." 

Midden. The kitchen midden. The 
ilnst-biu. TIjo fawmer’s midden is the 
dunghill. The word is Scotch. (Danish, 
mbdding ; Norwegian, mudtier ; Welsh, 
mwgdo (to wot), our mud and mire.) 

Better marrg ore-i the midden than owe 
the moor. Better seek a wife among 
your neighbours whom you kuow' than 
among strangers of . whom you know 
nothing. The midden, in Scotland, is 
the domestic rubbish heap. 

Ilka cock craws loodest on its ain mid- 
lien. In Fiii^lish, “Every cock crows 
loudest on his own dunghill.” A mid- 
den is an ash-pit, a refuse-heap. 
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Middle Ages. A tcnm of no definite 
7 )(‘riod, but varying a little with almost 
every nation. In France it was from 
Cl(jvia to Louis XT, (481 to 1461). In 
ETigUind, from the Hei)tarchy to the 
accession of Henry VII. (409 to 1485). 
In universal liistory it was from the 
overtlirow of the Roman Empire to the 
ntvival of letters (the fifth to the fifteenth 
century). 

Mlddleseic. The Middle Saxons— 
tliiit is, between Essex, Sussex, and 
Wessex. 

Midgard. Tho abode of the ^mt 
pair, from whom sprang tlie human race. 
It w'as in.'ulc of the eyfib^ow^s of Ymer, 
and was joined to Asgjird by tho rainbow 
])ridge called Bifrost. {Scandinavian 
nujfholMjtf.) 

Asgafd is tl\e abode of the celestials. 

Ufgjird is tho abode of the giants. 

Midgard is between the two — bettor 
tluiu IMganl, but inferior to Asgard. 

Mldgard Sormcn (earth’s monster). 
The gloat 8or|)ont that lay in tho abyss 
.it tbe n)(it of the celestial iish. ( Vcrt/a/i- 
narlan mvtholotjy.) Child of Loki, 

Midi, ('horher midi a quniorze henres, 
IV) look for knots in a Imlrusli ; murh 
ado about uothiug; to explain prosily 
W'hat is porfoctly obvious. 

V There is a yariiint of this locution : 
Chcrchcr midi oh il idcat yiConzc henres^ 
to look for a noodle in a bottle of hay ; 
to give* uiiesclf .1 vast lot of trouble for 
nothing. At one time, hundreds of 
]KMVsoiH looked for the milloimium and 
oii<l of the world on fixed dates, ami to 
them tho ])rovcrb w'ould apply. 

Midlo'thian. Sir Walter Scott’s 
Ifiiirt of Mulhthian is a tale of the 
I’orb'oiis riot, jn which are introduced 
the inf cresting iiicidouts of Effio and 
iTi-anie Doans. Effio is sodiioed wdiile in 
the service of Mrs. Saddletree, and is 
imprisouod for child-murder ; but her 
sister Jeauie obtains llor pardon through 
tl»(3 intercession of tho (pieon, and 
luaiTics Reuben Butler. 

Midnight OiL Late hours. 

liarnivy the midniyht oil. Sitting up 
late, espoouilly when’engaged on literary 
W'ork. 

Smclh of the mUf night oil Said of 
literary work, w'hiiih seems very elalnjr- 
atc, and has not the art of concealing 
art. (See Lamp.) 

Mi^ash'im (sing. Midrmh), Jewish 
expobitious of the Old Testament. 


Midanmmer Ale. The Midsummer 
banquet. Brand mentions nine nle- 
leasm : ** Bride-ales, church-ales, clerk- 
ales, give -ales, lamb-ales, leet-ales. 
Midsummer-ales, Scot-ales, Whitsun- 
alcB, and several more.’* Here** ale” 
does not mean the drink, but the feast 
in which good stout ale was supplied. 
The Cambridge phrase, “Will you wine 
with me after hall? ’* means, “Will you 
come to my rooms for dessert, when 
wines, fruits, and cigars will to pre- 
pared, with coffee to follow ? *’• 

Midflummer Madness.' Olivia says 
to Malvo’lio, “ Why, this is very mid- 
suimnor madness ** (Ticelfth Xight, iii. 
4). Ibo reference is to the rabies of 
dogs, which is generally brought on by 
Midsummer heat. 

Midsummer Mon. The plants called 
Orpine or Live-long, one of the Sedum 
trioe. Stouoxftop is another variety of 
the same specicis of plant!}. Oipino is tho 
Frenc'h word for stonecrop. Live-long, 
so called because no plant lives longer 
after it is cut. It will live for months 
if spiinkhnl once a w'eek with a little 
water. Scdnin means the plant sf'dens 
in rupibas (sitting or growing on stones). 
It is called midmnmei' men because it 
used to be set in pots or shells on mid- 
summer eve, and hung up in the house 
to tell dainsols whether their sweethearts 
were true or not. If the loaves bent to 
the right, it was a sign of fidelity ; if to 
tho left, the “ ti’uc-love*B heart was cold 
and faithh*ss.’* 

Midsummer-Moon Madness. ^Tis 
Miffsanrmn'-muon with yon. You are 
stark mnd. Mailucss is sup^msed to be 
affected by the nuK)u, and to be aggra- 
vated by summer heat ; so it naturally 
follows that the full moon at mid- 
Bummer is the time when madness is 
most outrageous. 

*• WlitiOi' tliiB niulsuninuT mo«m ? 

1b all tbe WDiid khiio a-inaJdini; ? " 

JnuttcTi: AmphitTiycn, k. 1. 

Midsummer N4:ht’s Dream. Some 
of the most amusing iuoidonts of this 
comedy are borrowetl from the J>iana of 
Montemayor, a Spanish writer of pas- 
toral iximanoe in the sixteenth century ; 
and probably dhe Knightes TaU in 
Chaucer may have funushed hints to 
tiie author'. 

Midmmmer Nigh Vs Ih'eam, EgGns 
of Athens went to Theseus, tbe reigning 
duke, to complain that his daughter 
Her'mia, whom he had commands to 
marry Demetrius, refused to obey him, 
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because she loved Lender. Sgeus de- 
manded that Hoimia should be put to 
death for this disobedience, according tiD 
the law. Hermia pleaded that Demetrius 
loved HeVenai and that his ailectiou^ivas 
reciprocated. Theseus had no power to 
alter the law, and ^ve Henuia four 
days’ respite to consider the matter, and 
if then she refused the law was to take 
its course. Lysander proposed flight, to 
which Hermia agreed, and told Helena 
her intention ; Helena told Demetrius, 
and Den£}trius, of course, followed. The 
fugitives met in a wood, the favourite 
haunt of the fairies. Now Oberon and 
Tita'nia had had a quarrel about a 
changeling bov, and Oberon, by way of 
punishment, dropped on Titania’s eyes 
during sleep some love-juic«j^ the effect 
of wluch is to make the sleeper fall in 
love with the first thing wjcii when 
waking. The firat thing seen by Titania 
was !l£3ttom the "weaver, wearing an 
ass’s head, hi the meantime King 
Oboion dispatched Puck to pour some 
of the juice on the eyes of Dometrius, 
that he might love Helena, who, Oberon 
thought refused to requite her love. 
Puck, by mistake, anoinU^l the eyes of 
Lysander with the juice, and the tirst 
trang ho saw on waking was not Heimia 
but Helena. Olieron, being told that 
Puck had done Ids bidding, to make all 
sure, dropped some of the love- juice on 
'the eyes of Demetrius, and the first 
person ho beheld on waking was Hermia 
looking for Lysander. In due time the 
©yes of all were disenchanted, Lysander 
married Hermia, Demetrius married 
Helena, and Titania gave the boy to her 
lonl, King Oberon. 

MIdwifo (Anglo-Saxon, with ; 
woman). 'I'he nurse who is tt ii/i 
the mother in her labour. 

Midwife of mnda ihouyhts. So Soc'- 
rat6s termed himself ; aiul, as Mr. 
Groto observes, “No other man ever 
strpok out of others eo many sparks to 
set lij^ht to original thought/’ Out of 
his intellectual scdiool spmng Plato and 
the Dialectic system ; Euclid and the 
Me^aric ; Aiistippos and the Cyroiuiic ; 
Antisthdn^s and the Cynic ; and his in- 
fluence on the mind was never equalled 
by any teacher but One, of whom it was 
said, “ Never man spake like this mau.” 


Higgs Varden's maid, 

and the impersonation of on old shrew. 
{DieJeentt : Barnabif Jittdge,) 

Mlnoii. The yonna Italian girl 
wnc 1^11 in love with Wilhelm Heister’s 
apprentice, her protector. Her Idre not 


being returned, she become insane and 
died. [Goethe : Wilhelm Mehtcr,) 

Hikado (Japan, w/, exalted; kadn, 
gate), is not a title of the emp<?roi' of 
Japan, but simply memis the person wlio 
lives in the imperial imlacc. 

Mika. To loiter. A corruption of 
miche (to skulk) ; whence, mirhrr (a 
thief), and michery (theft). (Old Norse. 
mak, Incisure; Swedish, make: Saxon, 
Unity an y to creep.) (*S>t' Michon.) 

*‘Slisn tin* Mpswd sun of benvon iinot* ;i 
niU'her [lo\iovor'\?"-‘Shakespt!arc: 1 liuinf IW, 

li. 4. 

MU'an Decree (The). A docicc 
made by Napoleon I., datfd “ Milui, 
Deo. 27, 1807,” dcchiring “ tlie whole 
British Empire to in a state ot' 
blockade, and forbidding all eotnitrij's 
either from trading with (ireat Brit iin 
or from even using an artiolo of British 
manufacture.” 

This very Hlisuril dr'cm' wfiw killin',' ihf ''/.n-ii* 
whirli laiil lilt* osvs, fur Kiiiihntl was flu* 

best iMistonier of tho vory coiuunt's thus rr 
HtrloU'dfnfiii (l«*nltn%' with l40i. 

MU'an steel. Ann^'d in Milan .'^fnL 
Milan was famous in the Middle Ages iVn* 
its armoury. (Feomart^ iv. 

MU'ane'ae (3 syl.). A native of Mihi ii 
—Le, mUhmo. (Old Italian for mirldlr- 
laiid, moaning in the middle of the 
Lombardian plain.) 

BtUden'do. The inctroi>oli‘'< nf Lilli- 
put, the wall of which was two trot ;nid 
a half in height, and at hsist rlevcti 
inches thick. The city w.'is an rsm-t. 
s([iiani, and two main stroi'ts divided it 
into four quarters. The oinprrDi's 
palave, called IIelf;ib'orae, wa-. in the 
centre of tho city. (GallivcFn TnutU: 
/ 'oyayt fo lAVt jj nt^ i v. ) 

MUdew has nothing to do Mitli 
citlier mills or dew. It is the (hieln- 
tnehi’ihfvw (injurious or d'sti active 
blight). 

MUe'alan Fabfps. The romauecs 
of Antonins Dio^imcs, d»>.scrihed by 
Photius, but no longer extant. Tliey 
were greedilv read by tho luxurious 
Sybarites, otkI ai)pear to have been of a 
very coai’sc amatory character. Tlu'y 
were compiled by Aristi'dGs, and trans- 
lated into Latin by Sis(3n'na, about the 
time of the civil wa‘ra of Ma'rius and 
Sylla. 

The tales of Parthe'nius Nie(!'nu.s vrero 
>»orrowed from them. The namej i.s fr< »m 
tlie Mileshms, a Greek colony, the first 
to catch from the Peraiaiis their rage for 
fiction. Parthemu 9 taught Virgil Greek. 
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Bflleslan Story or Tak {A), One 
very wanton and hidicroue. So called 
from the Mileme the immoivil ^ 

teuilency of which was notorious. {8ee 
above.) 

Mllo'sians ( Tftc ) . Hie ancient Iiiah. 
The legend is that Ireland was once 
peopled by the Firbolgs, who were sub- 
dued by the Milesians, called the Quels 
of Ireland.” 

“ My fsimily, by my ftitlier’s sirte, are aJl llie true 
(mill MilesKins*, fti«l related to the Ol'laliertyii, 
aiKl ()‘.SIiauKbnrs.se.4, and tlie M'Tiaii<;lilina» the 
0 ])oininKli!iH8. O'CHlInffliana, O’Geoi^affhaiih, utid 
all the ihu'k hiciod of the niition ; and I iiiysplf 
am an O'llmllim'lian, which ih tUuouiderit of thoin 
all.” -Mad in : 7.oiv « la Modt. 

Milk. To cry over spill milk. {Hce 
umUr Guy.) 

Milk and Honey. A land of milk 
and honey. That Is, abounding' in all 
gor»d things, or of extraordinary fertility. 
Joel iii. 18 speaks of ** the mountains 
flowing with milk and honey.” Figui’a- 
tively used to denote all the blessings of 
lieaven. 

•' .icrusalcin tlu* ^ol0[(‘n, 

With milk and honey h]e»t." 

Milk and Water. Insipid, without 
energy or character; baby-pap (litera- 
tiuv, ( tc,). 

Milk of Human Kindness (The). 
Syini>:ithy, foinpa'»sion. 

Milksop (A). An effeminate persrm ; 
one without energy, one imfler pottic-oat 1 
govcriinient. The allusion is to very 
young children, who are fed on broail 
and milk. 


Milky Way ( The) . A great circle of 
stars entirely surrounding the heavens. 
They are strerowdod together that they 
appear to tlie naked eye like a way” 
or stream of faint “ milky ” light. The 
Galaxy or Via LaetCa. 

“ A hvoiid nnd nniplo ro.id, ^^htlso din»t is irrdd 
Aiul iKivomciit slurs, iissiarH to rhe<Mii»i)oar, 
Seen in 1 ho train xy— that Milky Wnv, 
TliicW,nit:htly,a8 a ciivlnig ztme,thi)U seeat 
I’tAvdorctl wilh stars." 

Milton : r^viitUgp. Loot yXll 577, etc. 

MilL To flght ; not from the Latin 
milefi, a soldier, but from the noun mHl. 
Grinding was anciently performed by 
puh'eri.sing with a stone or pounding 
with the hand. To mill is to beat with 
the fist, as persons used to beat com with 
a stone. • 

The vrord is Gaelic, in which there are 
numerous derivatives, mstming to ravage, 
destroy, etc. 


Mp. of CM rtowly 

**J)n pedea lauatos ^etroaius). 


Vengeance may be delayed, but it will 
come when least expected. 

k** Tbe milU of Gcwl grind slovrly, yet they gilnd 

exceeding snrnU ; 

Tbongb with patience He stands waiting, witb 
SexactnesB Ho grinds all." 

Longfellow: Retribution. 

KiUen'iiiiuii means simply a thou- 
sand years. (Latin, mille annm.) In 
Bev. XX. 2 it is said that an an^el Iwuud 
Satan a thousand years, and m verse 4 
we are told of certain martyrs who will 
come to life again, and “reign with 
Christ a thousand years.”# “ITiis,” 
says St. John, “is the first resun‘ec- 
tiou ; ” and this is what is meant by the 
millennium. 

Miller. To droicn the miUer. (Sie 
Deown, etc.) 

To ffii* me the wilier is to engage a 
person in conversation till a siifitcieiit 
iiuml>er of persons liave gathered to- 
gether fo set upon the .victim with 
stones, dirt, garbage, and all the arms 
wliich haste supplies a mob with. (See 
Mill.) 

More %eafer yVidcth by the mill than 
teoH the millet' of {TtUm Andromen\ ij. 
1). Many things iu*o done in a house 
which the master and mistress never 
dream of. 

Miller. A Joe Milkr. A stale jest. 
John Mottley compiled a book of foi^tiic 
in the reign of James II., which he en- 
titlwl Joe Miller's Jests, from a w-itty 
actor of fai-ce during the time that Con- 
greve\s plays W’ero in vogue. A stale 
jest is called n “Joe Miller/’ implying 
that it is stolen from Mottley’s compila- 
tion. (Joe Miller, 1(184.1738.) 

MiUer's Eye (A). Lumps of un- 
leavened flour ill bread ; so called liecause 
they are little round lumps like an eye. 

Ih put the miller's eye out. To make 
broth or pudding so thin that the miller's 
eye would .be put out or puxzlcd to find 
the flour. 

Miller’B Thmnb (^4). A: smaill fish, 
four or five inches long, so called from 
its rtvieinblancc to a miller's thumb. 
The fish is also colled Bullhead, from its 
large head. 

MUliner. A corruption of IfiVener ; 
80 called from*Mirau, in Italy, which at 
on© time gave tlie law to Europe in ell 
matters of taste, dresi^ and elegance, 

? Milliner was originally applied to 
the male sex : hence Ben Jonson, in 
Every Man in his Humour, l 3, sp^ks 
of a “milliner's wife.” The ]mnch 
have still mte tnodisie and un modUte* 
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MUlstone* To look (or see) thrunyh a 
milUione. To be wondorfully shai’p- 
Bightod. 

“ Then . . . sinro your eles aro so eUnrp Miar yoiA 
cat! not only looko ihroiiKh a niilHtuni*, l)ni limne 
through the inintlo . . .•'—lAlly : EuyUnes^ eto<r 

MlllBtone used for a Ferry (^f). 
The ssa-intwho crossed tho Irish Sea on a 
millstone was St. Piran, patron 'saint of 
tanners. 

HiUstoiiea. To tveep miiistoiies. Not 
"weep at all. 

“ Dirt iJlos’rgR think on 1 1lls, niirt lio will \U‘fp - 
Aye. miJIaWnes, us he lossiuioU in to weri*." 

muikt'-spearc : ItivharilUl.y i. H 

Mlllstonesof Montisoi (77^^). They 
]>ro(liit*e flour of themselves, wlienco 
the proverb, “Grace comes from Go<l, 
hut millstones from Moiitisei/ ' ( Doenw^ 
CIO : Jieeumaou^ day viii. novel 13. 

Millwood (Sarnk). Tho courtesan 
who euticetl Georj;e Barnwell to robbery 
and murder. (.SV* Bau^swell.) 

Milo. An athlete of Croto'na. Tt is 
said that he carried through the shuliiim 
at Olympia a heifer four years old, and 
ate the whole of it uftcTwards. When 
old he attempted to tear in two an oak- 
tree, but the parts closed upon his 
luinds, and while held fast he was de- 
voured by urolves. (*SVy? Polvdamus.) 

Milton borrowed from St. Avi'tus his 
dostuiption of Pariulise (book i.), of 
Satan (l)ook ii.), and many other parts 
of Faradise Lost, He also borrowed 
very largely from Dil Bartas (1541-1501 ), 
w'ho wrote an epic jioem entitled The 
Week of Creation, wliich wjts translated 
into almost every European languaj^e. 
St. Avitus wrote in Latin hexameters 
27te Creation, The Tall, and The Expul- 
sion from Taradhe. (4G0-525.) 

Miltim, “Milton,” says Dryilen, in 
the preface to his Fables, “was thc- 
poetical son of Spenser. . . . Milton has 
acknowledged to me that Si><Jnsor was 
his original.’* 

Kilim g/ Get many, Pricdricli G. 
Klqpsfock, author of The Merelah, 
(1724-lfM).'3.) Coleridge aays he is “a 
very Gemrian Milton indeed.” 

BKi'mer. Tho Scandinavian god (»f 
wisrlora, and most celebrated of the 
giants. The Vanir, with^whom he w'as 
loft as a hostage, cut off his head. Odin 
embalmed it by his magic ai’t, jiro- 
nounced over it mystic runes, and ever 
after consulted it cm critical occasions. 
{Scandinavian mythology,) 

BM'mer’s Well* A well in which all 
wisdom lay concealed. It w'ae at the 


root of the celestial a>h-trco. Mirner 
drank tliorcof from the horn Gjallar. 
Odm gave one of his eyes te bu per- 
mitted to drink of its waters, and the 
draught made him the wisest of tho 
gods. {St'andinaviau mythology.) 

fitlmo'so* Niebuhr says the Mimosa 
“ droops its branches whenever anyoue 
approaches it, soemiiig to salute those 
who retire under its sliado.” 

Mlnoe (French), A bank-note. ’Hjc 
assignats of tho first rcpubluj were so 
called, becyaiisc the paper on whi<*li 
they were printed was exceedingly thin. 
{Ihetionnnirc dn lias- Lang age, ii.’l.'iO.) 

Mince Pies at ('liristin:L<4 lime aio 
cinbhimatieal of the manger in Avliieh 
oiir Saviour was laid. 'I’lit* pa.s1*i ovi-r 
llie *• ciffcring ” was made in form of .i 
erateh OT hay-rack. (aSVv Fli'M Prouixu.) 

Kinve pus. Slang for the eves.” 
(Si-e Chivy.) 

Mince the Matter, ^ai to miure 

the matin'. To s]:>eak outright ; not to 
XUilliate or ghws over tbi’. iuattt»r. IV-r- 
eucc* has Jinn prof r palnm’* {Uenni- 
ii moron merm, v. 2, 41). Tlio French say, 

Je ne Ic Ini ai point nuh-he,^'* About 
the same is the prira.‘<e “Not to put too 
fine a point on the matter.” 

Mincemeat. To make mineimmfof. 
Utterly to demolish ; to shatter to]iieoos. 
Mincemeat is meat cut u^i very flue,. 

Minch-house (./). A unimery. 
(Anglo-tSaxmi, mtnieem, a nun.J Some- 
times it means an ale- or road-hou-t'. 

Mincing Lane (Londoii). A eor- 
ru})tion of Mynchen Lane; so c.'illcd 
from tho toncmeiits hold there by tho 
mjnehcas or nuns of St. Helen’s, iu 
Bishoxisgute Street. {Mwinn, Anglo- 
Saxon for a null ; minrhiry, a nunnery.) 

Min'oio or Min'tio* Tlio birth] dace 
of Virgil. The Ciitnmniis, a river of 
IJi'ibritt, was the residence (jf Proper’ - 
tins; the Anio is \rticro Horace had a 
villa; the rivt-r Mcles, in Ionia, is tlie 
suxiyioKcd birthplace of Homer. Tiittle- 
ton refers to all these iu his Monody on 
Miss Fortescue, 

Mind your Kye. Be careful or 
vigilant ; keep a sharp look out ; keep 
your eyes open to f^uard against mis- 
chief. School-boy wit, Mens tans vyo. 

“‘Perliaps it inny be fto* (sava 1;; * Imf mind 
your i*ye, anrt lake* caro ytiu don’t put youv foot m 
U.'”~frrtOOnrtoM. 

•“you inunt mind Vrtur eye, licorgo; n good 
many tontsarc robbed every week.* C. Acado. 
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Mind your Own Business. ** Scest 
thou It man diligeut in his business, he 

fihfl 11 stand before kings (Frov. nli. 29). 

“ He who dooth liis own business de- 
lileth not his fingers’* {Fietdintf a Pro^ 
n rhs). Let every tub stand on its own 
bottom. Never meddle with what does 
not concern you, 

"Bon lioiriiuc, garde la raclie. Cliacnu son 
nuHier, et k’8 vaobes son bien *cardAcg. Chaenn 
;i alfnirea.” 

“i)in fa lo fatti Biioi. non a’emlimtta le maul.** 

"Tna .ittoil mini rcfcit ne curoa. Hnum cura 
nryoti imi. Tu no qua»8l \ cria oxtra.''--/A>mrf. 

Minden Boys. The 20t]i Foot ; so 
i-allcd from tladr noted bravery at Min- 
df'ii, in Prussia, August 1, IT-'iO. Now* 
called “The Lancashire Fusiliei-s.” 

Minerva (in Greek, Athr'uS). The 
most fjiinous statue of this goddess was 
by I’liidias, the Greek sculiitor. It was 
Avood encased with ivoiy ; the di’apery, 
liowever, was of solid gold. It repre- 
sented the goddess stondiiig, clothed 
'With a tunic rc;aching to the ankles, a 
spear in lier left hand, and an image of 
Vi (dory (four cubits high = about six 
feet) in her right. She is girded with the 
a‘gis, has a helmet on her head, and her 
shield rcists by her side on the ground. 
The entire height w'as nearly forty fc-ct. 
'Jliis statue 'was anciently one of the 
“ Seven Wonders of the World.” A 
siiporli statue of the goddess was found 
at Vclletri, but whether tliia was the 
famous statue of Phidias is not known. 
It is lii’cscrvcd in the Imperial Museum. 

•; Tin* anii'ano ut.aluo of Jlfmrm 

Mi(hr>i K 111 ilic \ iilicau of Iloiiti*. 

Minerva. Invita Mimrnt, without 
fiuHicient ability ; against the grain, 
'riiiis, (^harles h!^ean acted comedy 
Miuerrn^ his fortt* lying another way. 
Sir Philip Sidney at tempted theHoratian 
ijirtros in Fnglish verse inviUt Minerva. 

Minerva Prose {The). A printing 
establishnuuit in Lcadeidiall Street, 
London, fam(ms about a century ago 
for its trashy, ultra-Bcutiincutal novels. 
These novels were r^narkahle for their 
complicated plots, and csi>eeially for 
the lahyrir.tlis of difilculties into wliich 
tlio licro and heroine got involved before 
they could get married to eacli other. 

Minl'ature (3 syb). Pointings by 
the Mtuiato'ri, a sot of monks not^ for 
painting with minitm or red-lead. The 
first iiunialurcs were the initial letters 
of riil)ri(is, and aa the head of the Yiigiii 
or some other saint was usually intro- 
duced into these illuiDinateil letters, the 
word came to express a small likeness. 


The best miniature-painters liave been 
Holbein, Nicholas Hilliard, Isaac OUver 

and Ilia auu Fctei) i^uriaucl Cooper oud 

Ifts brother Alexander, etc. 

Bilnle Rifle. (6>^aT7N.) 

ariwimn (Latin, Fratres least 

of the bretl^n). A term of self-abar^e- 
ment assumed by an order of monks 
founded by St. Frauds of Paula, iu 
1453. The order of St. Francis of Assisi 
had already engrossed the “humble” 
title of Fratres mmo'res (inferior bro- 
thers). The superior of the ftinims is 
called corrector. 

Minister means an inferior person, 
in opposition to matfhivr, a sujierior. One 
is connected with the Latin minm^ and 
the other with Our Lord says, 

“ Whosoever will be great among you, 
let him be your minister,” wrhere the anti- 
thesis is w'ell preserved. The minister of 
a church is a man who serves the parish 
or congregation ; and the minister of the 
Crown is the sovereign’s servant. 

Minister. Florimond de Kemond, 
speaking of Albert Babinot, one of the 
(liHcij>les of Calvin, says, “He was a 
student of the Institutes, read at the 
hall of the F(iuity school in Poitiers, 
and was called Ut Ministerie.'''* Calvin, 
iu (illusion thereto, used to call him “Mr. 
Minister,” whnicc not only Balanot but 
all the other clergy of the Calvinistic 
church ivci'e called 'mimsters. 

Minna TroiL Kidcst t nughtcr of 
Magnus Troil , the obfl’ • ia 1! c < f Zetland. 
Captain Clement Cleveland (Vaughan) 
the pirate loved her, and Miima n‘cipro- 
cateil his affection, but Cleveland was 
killed liy the Spaniards in an eiicouut^T 
on the Spanish main. (Sir Waiter iScoL : 
Till' Pirate.) 

^ Minnelialia \ Laughing -ivater']. The 
lovely daughter of the old arrow’ -maker 
of the Daco'tahs, and wife of Hiawath'a, 
She died o^ famine. Two guests came 
uninvited into Hiawatha’s wigw\ara, and 
the foremost said, Behold me ! J am 
Famine ; ” and the other wiid, “Behold 
me! I am Fcvct;” and Minnehaha 
shuddered to look on them, and hid her 
face, and la}'’ trembling, freezing, burn- 
ing, at the looks they cast upon her. 
“ Ah ! ” cried Laughing-water, “ the 
eyes of PauguK [death] glare upon mo, 
I can feci his icy fingers clasping mine 
amidst the darkness,” and she died 
crying, “Hiawatha! Hiawatha! ” (Xwiy- 
fmotc : Hiawatha.) 

Min'ne'aingers, Minstrels. The 
earliest lyric poets of Qermany were so 
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called, because the subject of their lyrics 
was minne-saM (love-ditty), luese 
poets lived in the twelfth aud thirteen^ 
centuries. * 

Bfin'ories (3 syl.) (Loudon), ^fhe 
cloister of the Minims or, rather, Minor- 
esses (nuns of St. Glare). The Minima 
were certain reformed Fiuiiciscans, 
founded by St. Francis de Paula in the 
fifteenth century. They went bare- 
footed, and wore a coarse, black woollen 
stuff, fastened with a woollen girdle, 
whicli thiy never put off, day or night. 
The word is denved from the Latin 
min'imus (the least), in allusion to the 
text, “I urn less than the least of all 
saints” (£ph. iii. 8). 

Sfi'nos. A king and li^wgiver of 
Crete, made at death supremo judge of 
the lower world, before whom all the 
dead appeared to give an account of 
their stewardship, and to receive the 
reward of theii* deeds. 

BU'notaitr [Mbios^buH]. The body 
of a man and head of a bull. Theseus 
slew this monster. 

Bliiiat'tL Governor of Corinth, tlicn 
under the power of the doge. In 1715 
the city was stormed by the Turks, and 
during the siege one of the mag:izincs in 
the Turkish oauip blew up, killing 600 
men. Byron says it was Minotti liimsolf 
who fired the train, aud leads us to 
infer that ho was^ one of those who 
perished in the explosion. {iiyrm: 
Siege of Corinth.) 

Minstrel simply means a servant or 
minister. Minstrels w’ere kept in the 
service of kings and princes for the en- 
tertainment of piosts. James Beattie 
has a poem in Sp(.'nsc'riaii verse, called 
The Mtmtrel^ divided into two books, ♦ 

The last minstrd of the English stage. 
James Shirley, with whom the school of 
Shakespeare expired. (1 504 - 1 GGG. ) 

Mlst» *So called from the nymph 
MinthS, daughter of Cocy'tus, ai:a a 
favourite of Pluto. This nymph wjih 
metamorphosed by Pluto’s wife (Pro.scr- 
pine) out of jealousy, into the herb 
called after her name. The fable is 
quite obvious, and simply means that 
mint is a capital medicine. Minthe was 
a favourite of Pluto, or death, that is, 
was sick and on the ^int of death ; but 
was changed into the herb mint, or W7is 
cured thereby. 



Mln'ult (2 syl.). ^^Enfants de 7a 
mem de m inmtf ’ ’ pickpockets. Cotgravo 
mves ** night- walking rakeliells, such as 
haunt those nightly rites only to rob 
aud play tlie knaves.” 

Min'ate. Make a minute of that. 
Take a note of it. A law* tenn ; a rough 
draft of a proceeding taken down in 
minute or small wrihng, to bo after- 
wards engrossedy or written larger. 

Min'ute Gnn. A signal of distress 
at sea, or a gun fired at the death of a 
distinguished individual ; so called be- 
cause a minute elapses between Ciieh 
discharge. 

MloTnier (3 syl.) [the entthrr]. Tho 
magic luunmcr of Thor. It would m;ver 
fail to hit a Troll ; would never miss hi 
hit whatever it was thrown at; would 
always return to tho owner of its own 
accord ; and became so small wlieii not 
in use that it could be put into Thor*.s 
pocket. (Scandinavian mgt/wh/gg.) 

Mlr'abel. A travelled, dissipafed 
fellow, who is proof against all the wiles 
of the fair sex. ( Jtcaumoni and Eft frher ; 
lEtldgoose C/tasc,) 

Miraoles (Latin, inim‘uh(,n). 

Vespasian y the Ilomau eTni)c*ror, is said 
to have cured a blind man and a cripph* 
by his touch during his stay in Alex- 
andria. 

Mahomet's miracles. He took a scroll 
of the Koran from tho horn of a bull ; 
a whito dove came from heaven to 
whisper in his car a messagii from God ; 
he opened tho eorih and found t\Vf» jars, 
one of honey and one of milk, as em- 
hlnnis of abWidatiee ; he bremght tlio 
moon from heaven, made it pass through 
his sleeve, ami ixitunj to its place in 
hftjnen; lie ui?nt to heaven on his horse 
llurak ; was taught the Koran by tin* 
angel Gabriel, ete. And yet we are told 
that he laid no pretensions to mimelcs. 

Tho Ahhi Vans* or more correelly 
FronQois de Paris, the deacon, buried at 
the cemetery of St. MtMard. The num- 
herhiMS cures pci’fomied at his tomb urn 
sai«l by Paley to be the best aiiihenticated 
of any, except those of tho Bible. 

Edward the Confessor and all onr 
eovercigns up to the titne of Queen Anno 
ore said to have cured scorbutic discfisos 
by their touch. (^fe^THAUMATunous.) 

Mlram'olbL The title of the Em- 
peror of Morocco. A miraman ia a tem- 
porary Turkish officer. 
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Mir'amoiit. An if^raut, testjr old 
man, an ultra • admirer of leaniing. 
(FleicJier: The Elder Brother,) 

BUran'da. Daughter of Prospcro. 

(iShahenpearc : TempesL) 

Mirror of Human Salvation* An 

extended IfiFtia Fau^perfm** 
with the subject of the picture explained 
in rhymes. Called in Latin Spedulum 
humn’HfC mlvntidnisj*^ 

Mirror of King Ryonce {The), 
This mirror was made by Merlin, and 
those wlio looked in it saw wlniteyer 
tlioy wishcMl to >’eo. [Spemcr : I'turh 
bk. iii.) 

Mirror of Knighthood ( The). One 
of the hooks in Don Quixote’s library, a 
Sj>anish romance at one time very popu- 
lar. Butler calls ilndihraK the ^rror 
of Knif^hthnod ” (book i. 15). 

“ Tin* larltcr. t:ikinir ain'iflior honk', said, ‘ This is 
i In* Mtrror nf KnvjMIutotV ” Part 1, hnok i. «.j 

Mirrors. 

ylhsiiftw^s mirror. The “touchstono 
of virtue,” sliowed if the lady beloved 
was chaste lui well as beautiful. {Ara- 
fnan XujhtH : Prince Zeyn Ahiamm.) 

Ftnnh'ifiMHft mirror. Sent to Cuni- 
Imsoan' by the King of Araby and Ind; 
it warned of the approach of ill -fortune, 
and told if love was nduvnod. ’ (CAwam- .* 
Cidiferfmiy Tides : The SynitPs Tak.) 

I.diss mirror reflected the mind and 
iU thouglits, a,s «u ordinary niiiTor re- 
flects the outward soeming. \Oohhnntk : 
iUtizm of the Jf orid^ xlv,) 

Merldfa mayie mirror, given by Mer- 
lin to King H^’cnce. It iiifoiiued the 
king of treason, secret plots, and pro- 
jected iov.-^isioiis. {Spemcr : Fucric 
(p(nw^ iii. 2.) 

Jieynnrd's trm/derfid mirror. This 
mirror existed onlv in the brain of 
Master Fox : ho tohl the queen-lioii that 
wlioe\eT looked in it eouhl see what was 
done a mile otf. The wood of the frame 
was not subject to decay, being made of 
the .s.aTue Idock J^ing Cnimpart’s 

inajiii; horse. {Reynard the Fox, ch. xii.) 

Videan's 9nirror showed the past, tbo 
present, and thq '’^future. fSr John 
Davic's tells us that (Jupid gave the 
mirror to Aiitin'ous, and Antinons gavo 
it to Penelope, wljo saw therein “the 
court of Queen ElixfilKsth.” 

Mlrza* Fniir Zaduh [piince'a son]. 
It is used in two ways by the Persians ; 
wlien prefixed to n snmeine it is sipiply 
a title of honour ; but when amexm to 
the surname, it means a prince of the 
blood royal. 


Mla'creaut (3 syl.) means a false be- 
liever. (French, mh^cremee!) A term 
first applied to the Mahometans. The 
Mahometans, in return, call Christians 
ii\jldeU, and associate with the word all 
that we mean by “ miscreants.” 

MlMvmoney. An honorarium jpven 
by the people of Wales to a new “ Prince 
of Wales, on his entrance upon his 
principality. At Chester a mise-book 
IS kept, in which every town and village 
is rated to this honorarium. 

Littlf'fnn (tHct.) mys tliC JCSTA 

BaiU'y has the word la hie J^ictionarj/. 

Misers* Tlie most nmowned are : 

(1) Baron Af/m)ar or Kphraini Lopes 
Pcreii-a d’Agiiilar, boni at Vienna ami 
ditsd at Isliu^on , worth £200,000. (1 740- 
1802.) 

(2) liafliel Baneer. His sister livwl 
with him, nnd was a similar chanictcr, 
but died before him. (1 7 10- 1 79 ♦. ) 

(3) FolonH (f* Boyherty^ though owner 
of large c.'itates, lived in a windowles.? 
hut, which he entered by a ladder that 
he pulled up after him. His horse wa.i 
mciti skin and bone. He wore an old 
night-cap for wig, and on old briralcsa 
hat. His clothes wore ma<le up of 
patches, and his geiieiul appearance was 
that of extix'ine d^^stitution. 

(I) Sir Uurvvy Elncs, who died worth 
€260,000, but never spent more tlmn 
.€110 a year. 

His sister-in-law inherited .€100,fKK), 
but actually starved herself to tlcath. 

Her son John, M.P., an einiuent 
brewer in Southwark, nevei* l>ought any 
clothes, never suffered his shoes to be 
cleaned, and grudged every i*emiy spent 
in food. (171 1-1789.) 

(5) Foscue, fanner-general of Tiangtie- 
doc, who lioarded his inonov in a secret 
cellar, where he was found dead. 

(0) Thomaa (/nn. founder of Guy’s 
Hospital. (1041-1721.) 

(7) Vtdftii’e llopkinx, 

(8) Biek Jarrett died worth £10, (WM), 
but his annual expenses nev€g‘ exceeded 
£6. The beer bnawed at his clmsteuing 
ivas drunk at his fuucral. 

(9) MtHsrx, Jrtrdhi, of Cambridge. 

(10) JPllliam Jenni/nfs^ a neighbour 
and friend of £hves, died worth £200,000. 
(1701-1797.) 

(II) The Ref, — Jotian, of Blewbmy. 

(12) John JJttir left behind him 

£40,000, 180 wigs, 173 pairs of breeches, 
and an endless variety of other articles 
of clothing. His physician ordered him 
to drink a little wine for his health’s 
sake, but he died in the act of drawing 
the cork of a bottla 
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(13) Ostenald, the French hanker, who 
died of Btarvation in 1790. possessed of 
£ 120 , 000 . 

(14) John OverSy a Southwark ferry^ 

man. ^ 

(15) Thfi Ktng of Tatterdale, whose 
income was £800 a year, but his ex- 
penses never exccedetl £30. He lived at 
the head of Lake Ulleswater. His last 
words were, “ Wliat a fortune a man 
might make if he lived to the age of 
Methuselah ! ” Ho died at the ago of 
eighty-ni^. 

(10) Gitif JVikockSy a female miser. 

(iSf^ Euolio, HABrAOON, etc.) 

BCiserere (4 syl.). Our fifty-first 
psalm is so called. One of the eveniug 
services of Lent is allied wji.sfiv'r/’, be- 
cause this penitential psahn is sung, after 
W'hich a sermon is delivered. Tlie under 
side of a folding seat in ehoir-stalls is 
called a miserdvf: ; when turned up it 
forms a ledge- seat sufficient to rest the 
aged in a kneeling position. 

** Misfortune will never Leave Me i 
till I Leave IV was the exprossiun of 
Charles VII., Emperor of Gennany. 
(1742-1745.) 

Minima. Instruction. A w'ord ap- 
plied hy the J ews to the onil law. It is 
divided into six parts: (1) agriculture; 
(2) Sabbaths, fasts, and festivals; (3) 
inarria^and divorce ; (4) civil and penal 
laws ; (o) sacrifices ; ((>) holy persons and 
things. The comm(^iitary of the Mishna 
is called the Oemn'ra. (Hebrew, »h anah , 
to repeat.) 

Misnemers. 

Absalom means a Father's Penerj a 
fatal name for David’s rebellious son. 

Acid (sour) applied in chemistry to a 
class of bodies to which sourness is oidy 
accidental and hy no means a univei-sil 
character—thus, rock-crystal, ipiartz, 
flint, etc., are chemical acfds, , though no 
particle of acidity belongs to them. 

AmeHca,^ 8<> called from Amerigo 
Vespucci, a naval a.stronomer of Flor- 
ence. He wrote an account of Ids dis- 
coveries, which were very poijular in 
Germany, but certainly he did not dis- 
cover the New World. 

AnL Go to the ant, thou sluggard. 
(iSfe« Ajtts, Hoitbycomb.) • 

Antelope is a hopeless absurdity for 
tlie Greek anthos^opSy beautiful eye. 

Arabic figures were not invented by 
the Arabs, out hy the Indians. 

BaffinU Jiaif is no bay at all 
, JUncklead is a compound of carbon 
and iron. 


Blind- worms are no more blind than 
moles ai‘e ; they have very quick and 
brilliant eyes, though somewhat small. 

Brazilian, grass does not come from 
Brazil, or even grow in Brazil, nor is it a 
grass at all. It consists of strips of a 
palm-leaf (^Chmuferops argtnte'a)^ and is 
chiefly imported from Cuba. 

Bridegroom has nothing to do with 
groom. It is tlio old English gmna, a 
mail, hrgd-guma. 

Jiurgmdg pitch is not pitch, nor is it 
maiiulaoturcd or exported from Jlui- 
guiidy. The best is a resinous siibstanco 
preparpil from common frankincense, aiul 
brought fix)m Hamburg ; but hy far the 
larger qu.'iufcity is a mixtun* of ro.>iii aii<l 
palm-oil. 

Canoppy as if from (’anopus (the >t:ir 
in the southern hemisphere), is tlie Gieok 
h'onopeiun (from konops^ a gnat), anil 
means a cloth to keej) ofi‘ gnats. 

Catgut is not tlie gut of cats, but of 
sboi'p. 

(klandine hbould be vhtluhai. (Jrerk 
and Latin for a swallow ; so ealied be- 
cause it was at one time siipj)o.s(‘d tliijt 
swallows cured with it the blindiu'.s.s of 
their young. (/Yo/y, xxv. oO.) 

China y as a name for porcelain, gives 
rise to the contmdietory expri's.'.ioiiH 
llritisli china, Si'vres china, Di-esdeii 
china, Dutch chin.*!, Chelsea china, etc.; 
like wooden milo-stoues, iron milestones, 
bniRs shoc-honis, iron pens, cte. 

Cine ear f/y for a ceiiict<*rv, should ho 
“ Ciuory.” Cinerarius is a womuii’.s 
tailor. 

CattlcAmm is not houe at all, ]>ut a 
strueturc of ])un! chalk embi’dflcfl loosely 
ill tlie substauec of a si>ecics of eutlle- 
iusli. It is enclosed in a membranous 
sac, within tho iKidy of the “ fiMh," utid 
drops o».t wlieu the k:u: is ojaaicMl, but it 
has no connection wliatevor with tlie sue 
or the cuttlefish. 

(Jtfopatra' s yivdh'swcTQ not erected by 
Cleopatra, or in honour of that queen, 
hut by Tliothmes III. 

Crau’Jish for frai^ts (Latin varaha^, a 
lobster,* French iert risse). 

(JftUander, a strainer, should )»? 
‘ ‘ colaiiter ’ * (Latin eolaus^ ad an t(Sy 
straining). 

Casiara, the food, is from tlie We],s}i 
for curded milk; but “custanl,” for a 
slap oil the hand, should be castidy from 
tho Latin custisy a club. 

Down for adown (tlie preposition) is 
a strange instance of caprice, in wlu’eh 
the omission of tho negative at) utterly 
perverts the meaning. The Saxon dan 
IS an upland or hill, and a dun is its 
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opi>ositf* — a Jowla-nd or dcflcOflt. 
(roiii^f Hlnira really means “j^oiiig 
up&tiiirs,'^ of ascemliug ; and for <ie- 
Rcfiuling wo ought to Bay “ going a- 
tlowii.” 

Jhi(>‘h chck» are not of Dutch but 
(hTiiiaii (J)eutsoh) manufacture. 

F.lcineiitat. Fire^ air, earth, and water, 
cjilloil the four elements, are not elo- 
meiitK ut all. 

F/.s7/, a counter, should be/< he (a livn- 
soii piece), used at one lime in Fmnce 
for ciird-rouuters. One of them, given 
“ for the rub,” was called la Jiehe de 
fonsidafiov. 

I'o.tv/hirr is not the glove of the fov, 
but of the fays, called fo/k - fho. little 
folk’s glove ; or else from fisen^ red. 

Fiaafit</jaer. A vile corruption of 
fihutispxiv (fiatiii fi'uhfispirftfiny tt vii*\v 
on the front p ige). The piece ” is 
Frontispiece is an awful 

liyhritl. 

Faiyifietv. These foot-soldiers now 
carry Enliold rides, and not fusils. 

(inlmniHcil iron is not galvanised. It 
is siniplv iron coated with zin<;, and this 
is (lone hy dipping it in a zinc bath con- 
taining muriatic acid. 

fjtn'HMii is not silver at all, nor 

was the irictiiUio mixture invented by^ a 
(lennan, but has been in lue in Chma 
time out of mind. 

(io/htr mrhiU'ctarc is not the arclii- | 
teelmeof the (ioths, but the ecelesias- 
tii iil style em]doyed in England uiid 
Fiiinei' bei’orc the Henaissance. 

(iHiurttfufj. A blunder for (niiana, 
South AmeVica. Not a p'lff but a rodent. 

Ilomiiih'w is neither homnj nor (h'a\ 
but an aiiiiiuil substauco given f»IT by 
it rlaiii iii.scct.s, especially when huiitcil 
by ants. 

Ifoih ff sntip coiitiiins no honey, lun* is 
leaiL'V in any way em]d(»yod in i(;» iitanu- 
J'actuiv. It is a niixtiuo of palm-oil 
soap and olive boan, ea<’h one part, with 
thice parts of curd soap or yellow soap, 
scented. 

(rrephoHHil has n^ connection W'ith the 
colour grey. It is the grayliouud, or 
hound which hunts the gray ox badger. 

llumhk pu\ for umbu p'w. The uin- 
bils of venison were served to inferior 
retainers and servants. 

llydrophobia f Greek, dread of u‘aU*r) 
upnlied to mod dogs is incorroot, as they 
will lap water and oven swim in it. 

[udians (American). A blunder of 
geography on the part of the eiwly dis- 
(joverers of the New World, who set their 
faces westward from Europe to find 
India, and believed th^ hud done so 


whftn thfty discovered Oat’s Island, off 
the south coast of .^erica. 

Iri/th slew. A dish that is unknown 
411 Ireland. 

Iron-ma^k was made of velvet. 

Wapan lacquer contains no lac at all, 
hut is made from the resin of a kind of 
nut-tree called Anacardioccfn. 

Jermalem artichoke has no connection 
with Jerusalem, but with the sunflower, 
girmole, which it resembles. 

KenaingUm Palace is not in Kensington 
at all, but in the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster. • 

K%d glorea arc not kid at all, but are 
made of Iamb-skin or sheep-skifi. 

Laudanum should be ladauum^ origin- 
! ally made from the lf‘avcs of the lada. 

! xxvi. 47.) 

Longit^ide and latifiuk^ the great 
■ dimension and little or broad dimension 
• of the eartli. According to the ancient 
! notion, the world was boundcsd on the 
j we.Ht by the Atlantm, but extended an 
i indtdinito length eastw'ard. It was 
; similarly terminated on the south by the 
. Tropic of Cancer, whence it extended 
! northwards, but this extent being much 
i leas tliau ihat east and west, was called 
j the breadth or latitude. 

Lnuia do PourhoUf Bishop of Liege, is 
made by Sir Walter Scott, in Oumtin 
Ihmvard^ an “old man,” whert'as ho 
WtiB oiily eighteen, and a scholar at 
Louvain. He made his entry into his 
SCO in a scarlet jerkin and cap set jauntily 
on one side. (*L JUtmna : Charkn the 
Jiuld.) 

Lunar raudic is not a substance from 
the moon, but is simidy nitrate of silver, 
and silver is the astridogical symbol of 
the moon. 

Luna f ns arc not affected by the 
eh,aiigcs of the moon more than other 
tuvalids Xu doubt their disorder has 
its periodieilies, hut it i.s not affected by 
the moou. 

Sfecrarhltum, Meerschaum.) ^ 

Mosaic (fold luis no conneotion with 
Mosos or flic metal gold. Ik is an alloy 
of copper and zinc, used in the ancient 
musirnhf or tesselated work. 

Mother 0/ jk'ar I is the inner layer of 
several softs of shell. It is not the 
mother of jM^arls, as the name indicates, 
but in some^cases the matrix of the 
pearl. 

" Ma fives. Oysters raised in artfjieial 
beds. Purely oysters in their own 
natural bods ought to be called the 
natives. 

Ojcgqen means the generator of adds, 
but there are acids of which it is not 
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base, as hydroGJilpric add. Indeed, 
chemists now restrict the term ticid to 
compounds into which hydrogen enters, 
and oxy-acids are termed salts. ^ 

TiPPi moans a foattier. (Latin, petmay 
a wing.) A steel pen is not a very ch^ce 
exmesBion. 

Philippe VL of France was called 
Hen fortune,'^* but never was name more 
inappropmte. He was defeated at Sluys 
and again at Cressy; he lost 
Calais ; and a fourth of all liis subjects 
were carried off by the plague called the 
“ Black I^ath.’* 

ronipet/s IMIary in Alexandria, was 
erected neither by nor to Pompoy. It 
was set up by the Emperor Diocletian, 
according to its inscription. 

PrusHian hlue docs not come from 
Prussia, but is tlic jn'capitato of the siilt 
of protoxide of iron with roif prussiato 
of potass. 

kicc paper is not made from rice, but 
from the pith of Tung-taau, or hollow- 
plant, so chilled 1)CCiiuso it is hollow when 
the pith has been pushed out. 

Salt is not salt at ull, and has long 
been wholly excluded from the class of 
liodies denominated salts. Table-salt is 
“ chloride of sodium.** 

Salt of Union is in reality a binoxalato 
of potash, with a little of the quadroxa- 
late. 

Salts. Tlie substance of which junk 
bottles, French mirrors, window-pnues, 
and o|)cra-glasses are mode is placed 
among the i>uUsy but is no salt at ml. 

Sand-hUndi^ a in?rc con’uplionof sam 
(half) blind. 

Sent thy to open a hole in a ship, means 
really to bolt or bar. {See Scuttle.) 

Sealing is not wax at all, nor docs 
it contain a single particle of wax. It is 
made of shellac, Venice turpentine, and 
cijtniabar. 

Shretc-niodse is no mouse {mHs)y but 
belongs to the genu.s soirx. 

Slave means noble, illustrmus {s7avi)y 
but is now applied to the most i^oblc 
and d^bas^l. {See Baron.) 

Sovereign. The lost syllable of tins 
word is incorrect. The word should be 
soverain (Latin, enperdi-e; French, sonr^ 
t'/iiti). It has no connection with 
“reign** (Latin, regn&re). 

Sperm oil proj^rfy means “ seed oil,” 
from the notion that it ^as the spawn 
or melt of a whale. It is chiefly taken 
from the head, not the spawn, of the 
“ spermaceti’* whale. 

Titmouse (plur. titmice) is nO mouse, 
but ^ bird. (Anglo-Saxon, tite^mme, 
little hedge-spmow.) 


Toadflax hoe nothing at all to do with 
toads. It is tod flax, i.e. flax with tods 
or clusters. 

Tonqnin beam. A geographical blunder 
for tonka heansy from lonka, in Guinea, 
not Toiiquin, in Asia. 

Turkeys do not come from Turkey, 
but North America, through Spain, or 
India. The French call them “ dmdon,” 
i.e. d'^Inde or cog d'Inde, a term equally 
incoiTect. 

Turkey rhuhm^ neither grows in 
Turkey, nor is it imported from Turkey. 
It grows ill the great mountaiu chain 
botiveen Tartary and Siberia, and is a 
Kussian monopedy. 

Turkish baths are not of Turkish 
origin, nor are they baths, but hot-air 
rooms or tlicima;. 

Vallomhro’sfi. Milton says : — 

“Thu'lc tiEi.anriimn.'il Iravcs that myovf the 1)ri«i>k!i 

111 VulluinhnfSa." rnradtA' Lost. i. .Te:.'. 

But the trees of Vallombrosa, being 
pines, do not shed thickly in autuniii. 
and tlio brooks are not strewed witli 
their leaves. 

VetUrilofptlsm Ls not voice from the 
stomach at all, but from the mouth. 

Wcll-belored. Louis XIII. A most 
inapxiropriato title for tills most detest - 
able Olid detested of all kings. 

Whahboipe is no bone at all, nor does 
it poss(»}s any properties of bone. It is 
a substance attached to the upper jaw 
of the whale, and serves to hlraiii the 
water which the crcatuic takes iqi in 
large mouthfuls. 

fPotrs^baue. A strange coiTuption. 
Bane is the Teutonic word for all poi.soii- 
ous herbs, Tlic Greeks, mi^taking l);iiie.s 
for beans, trail hlated it kituiuos, us they 
did heu-baue {huos^knauifis). Now 
wriirs-bnue is an aconite, with a jiali*- 
ycllow- flower, and therefore called 
ivhiU-bane to distinguibh it from the 
blue aconite. The Greek for white is 
Icukosy hence “ leukos-ku.imos ; but 
lukos irt the Greek for wolf, and by a 
bluTidcr hvkoS’kuamos (white-bean) got 
muddled into htkos-^uamos (wolt-be:ni). 
Botsiiists, seeing the absuidity of calling 
aconite a beaHy restored the original 
word “ bane,” but retained tlie corrupt 
word Inkos (a wolf), and hence we pet 
the name wolf’s-bane for white aconite. 
(JL Fox Talbot.) 

JFormwood has noQiing to do with 
worms or wood ; it Is the Anglo-Saxon 
wer mod, man-inspiriting, being a strong 
tonic. 

KUjxrlH'ioii. Concealment, neglect 
of. (French, meprit.) 
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MispHsion of cUrks. Mistakes in 
aoeouuts arising from neglect. 

MtHprxHXon of felony, Neglecting to 
reveal a felony when known. 

Minprision of tremon. Neglecting to 
disclose or purposely concealing a trea- 
sonable design. 

Miss, Mistress, Blrs. (mastercss, 
lady-nnister). Miss used to be written 
Mis, mid is the first syllable of Mistress ; 
Mrs. is the contraction oimistreig, called 
Mis’iiss. Even in the reign of G-eorge II. 
nninarrind ladies used to ho styled Mrs. : 
:iH. Mrs. Lcpcl, Mrs. Bellciiden, Mrs. 
lllouut, all unmarried ladies. (SeeI*oj)e's 
f.t tin's.) 

Early in Charles IT.’s reign, Evelyn 
tolls n.s that “ lewd nromen began to be 
styled IMisso ; ’* now Mistress is more 
tfeqiicntly applied to them. {See La.1).) 

Miss is os Good as a Mile {A), A 
failure is a failure be it ever so little, 
and is no more bo it ever so great; a 
narrow cse.'i])0 is an osoape, and a* more 
easy one is no more. If I miss the train 
by one miinito, I miss it as much as if it 
luul mil a mile from the station ; and if 
I e.*sea]>e an evil by the skin of my teeth, 
T escape, ami he who escapes it easily 
docs no more. 

Missing Link {The). According to 
Darwin, the liighcr animals are de- 
veloped from the lower ones. The 
lowci't form of animal life is proto- 
])lasin, which develops into amrjubm 
• (<•1*11 lihO, and thence, successively, into 
synanui'hie, gastrula, hydra, medusa, 
worms, heinatega, ascidians, fi.di, ainphi- 
Ilian.**, birrls iiiid reptiles, nioiiotreuuita, 
nvM. *<11111:1 Is, xilacentiil inaminalfi, leinu- 
iida*, luonkcys [mi.ssing link], man. 

Mississip'pl Babble. Tlie French 
‘*South-Sea Scheme,” and equally dis- 
asf rous. It was wrojccteil hy John Law, 
a ScotcliTuan, and had for its object the 
I>aymeiit of the National Debt of France, 
which ji mounted to 208 millions sterling, 
on being granted the exclusive tiade of 
r.ouisia'na, on the biAtlcs of the Missis- 
sippi. (1717-1720.) (*ycc South Sea.) 

Mistletoe. Shakcsncoi'c calls it “ the 
hidefil mistletoe »» {TUuh Afidronictia^ 
ii. 3), in allusion to tho Scandinavian 
story that it was with an arrow marie 
of mUtletoe that Balder was slain. 
Kissing Undeu tAb Mistustoe.) 

Tho word mistletoe is a oomiption of 
mistd^ta, where mist is the German for 
’“dimg,” or rather the *^^pping8of a 
bird,” from the notion that the plant 
was so propagated, especially by the 


missel-thrush. Ta is for tan. Old Norse 
tein, meaning “ a plant or shoot.” 

Mistletoe Bongli. The tale referred 
tee in this song, about Lord Lovers 
daughter, is related by Bogers in his 
Itaip, where the lady is called “Gi- 
nevra.” A similar narrative is given 
by Collet in his Jielics^ JAtertUurc, and 
another is amoim the Carnes Cclebres, 

Marwell Old Sail, once the residence 
of the Seymour, and afterwards of the 
Dacit) family, has a similar tradition 
attached to it, and (according to tlie 
Cod (>Jire hircciory) ** the y9sj chest 
became the property of the Rev. J. 
Hay garth, a rector of Upham.” 

Mistress Bopor. Tho Marines, or 
.any one of them ; so called bv the 
regular sailors, because they handle tho 
rope.s like girls, not being used to them. 

Mistress of the Night {The). Tho 
tuberose is so called because it emits its 
strongest fragi*ancc after sunsst. Some- 
times, on a sultry evening, whem tho 
atmofixihcrc is highly electrified, the 
fading flowers of the tuberose emit 
bjiarks of lucid flame. 

(In the language of flowers, the tube- 
rose signifies “tho jileasiires of love.”) 

BUstress of tho World. Ancieut 
Rome was so called, because all the 
known world gave it allegiance. 

Mi'ta. Si^er of Aude, surnamed 
*‘tho Little Knight of Pearls,” in love 
witli Sir Mi ton do Renues, Roland’s 
friend. Charlemagne greeted her after 
a tournament with the Saracens at 
Fi’onsac, saying, “ Rise, Countess of 
Rennes.” Mita and Sir Miton were 
tho pareiils of Mitainc {q.x\), {Cx'oqne^ 
tlx.) 


BUtaine. Godchild of Charlemagne ; 
her parents were Mita and Miton, Count 
and Countess of Rennes. I^ic went in 
search of Fear fortress, and found that 
it only existed in the minds of tho fear- 
ful, Yauisliiiig into thin air as it was 
approticlied by a bold heart and clear 
conscience. Charlemagne made h«r for 
this achievement Roland’s squire, and 
she followed him on her horse Vaillant 
to SiMtin, and fell in the attack at Rou- 
cesvalles. {Croquemitaiue^ pt. iii.) 

Bute. Sir Matiheic.JUiie, Apune- 
proud East Indian merchant, who gives 
his servants the most costly exotics, and 
overpowers everj'one with the profusion 
of his wealth, {S. Foote: Tho 

Lady OlUbain says; "He cornea atneqsefe na 
preceded by all the iMimp of Aaia. Promaely 
Msitterinff the avoiin of cnntiuered proviaoe^ cor- 
rupting ine virtue, and alienatiag.the afl^Uvas 
of ail the old friends of the lamtiy 


*/ 
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Mltli'ra or Mith'raa. Tlie highest of 
the twenty-eight second-class diviuitieg 
of the audent FersiauSf and the ruler 
of the universe. Sometimes used asr a 
^uou^ for the sun. The word means 
and this deity is so called because 
he befriends man in this life, and pit>- 
tocts him against evil spirits after death. 
Ho is represented as a young man witli 
a Fhiygian cap, a tunic, a niaiitJe on his 
left shoulder, and plunging a sword into 
the neck of a bull. (Sanskrit, mitramy 
a friend.) (See ThehniSy i.) 

Mith'rldate (3 syl.). A confection 
said to be invented by ]^^ithnda'ti;s, King 
of Pontus and Bithyu'ia, as an antidote 
to poison. It contains sevouty-two in- 
gredients. 

“ What brave anirit he coutewt t<» git in 
Ills sluip .... M'lliiig MUhriilatunraiMl ilriiKoirM 
water In iiifcoied houses ? *’ —KaUjht of the Uavnimj 
rrstle. (1*535.) 

nitre, 'fhe episcopal mitre sym- 
l^olises the cloven tongues of fire which 
descended on the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost. (Acts ii. 1-12.) Greek and 
Latin, mitray a turbun. 


BUtre Tavern (FAc). A place of 
resort in the time of Shakespeare ; it 
was in Bread Street, Cheapside. 


Mitten. The Fdi'dmtcr'it mitO n, Who- 
ever put this mitten on would be sure to 
thrive in all things. 

“ lie that his lioncl^ put in this inrdiyn. 

He shnl lin\e multiply iiifc of his Ktayn, 

Whan he hath snw^i, he it wliete or otes, 

Hti that ye olfr«* pans [penoe] or (‘lies piooios ” 
Chattier: Prologue to The Parduncrut Tate. 

To give om the mitten. To reject a 
sweetheart; to jilt. (Latin, mittoy to 
send [about your business], whence dis- 
missal; to get your disniissal.) Some 
say, it is to get tlie mitten instead of 
the hand. 


“There is a young lady I h-ave get my heart on. 
though whether she is going to give me Jimi m 
give me the mitten, I ain't ijiiite «4tis»ti»id.''--.sVo» 
eilick : Human IfiUnre, p. en. «. 


*■ 1 don't believe hut what that TTammund girl's 

f iveu him tiie mitten, else he wouldn’t a ctu «e. 

woa^n*e M&y ecicona fiddle lor any lei tow."— 
M. E. Wilkina: A Tardy Thankeoioing iAuicri' 
can). 


Mlt'tlmns (Latin). A command in 
'Writing to a gaoler, to keep the person 
namea in safe custody. iUso a writ for 
removing a record from one court to 
another. So called front the first word 
of the writ, “Mittimus” (i.c. We 
send ....). 


MlttoiL The Chapter of Milton. So 
the battle of Mitton was called, because 
so many priests took part therein . Hailes 
say r that “three hundred c^pclosiafitics 


fell in this battle, which was fought 
Si^l>t«iuber 20th, 1310.” 

“So inniiy prmufg took i«irt in tiiofls^hr ilmt 
thoHvotfl called it the IMiaptor of - a uio«*t- 

ing of the clergymoii Itelonglng t4i a ciitluMinil 
iM'ing called h vliaptcr."~ilir Wutter Krott: Tahs 
of a (JrandfaUtcr^ x. 

Blixon. Jiettet' tr/iy/ tnrr the Mu'on 
than over the Moor. {Sit Middkn.) 

MlBeBto];^ maintop, forotop. 

Service in these masts has nothing '\vlia1- 
cver to do with age or merit. A “ lop ’* 
is a platfonn fixed over the liead of a 
lower mivst, resting on the tre.Htle-irc<‘s, 
to spread Iho rigging of the tojunast. 

V Tlie mizeninast is the aftermost 
nuust of a ship; the foremast is in I lie 
forward part of a ship ; the maiiiinasl. 
is between these two. 

“ Ho wn** pui into the mi/.oiOtip, nnd sitw-I 
fhrtM* yi'jirsi in the WohI IndiO'*; ilwn In* u.i-h 
I noisfoirod to the nniiitop, «ml -sf-rviMl live 
IPiirs 111 the Modaerrriimuii ; and tln-M ho u.i-* 
iiiiulo captain of iho foretoii, and sonod ^l^ 
jonv-j in the Bast IndiOh*, and at laul In* 
rated mplaitt's coxswain in the Ih'ttnl frnraie,"— 
tVipl. ilarrytU: Poor Jack, cliup, i. 

MySlnlr (pron. yonUmr). Thor’s 
ha miner. {Sec Miolxeu. ) 

Mnemos'yne (4 syl.). Godde^^s of 
memory and mother of the nine Muses. 
{Classical mythology.) Tht‘ licst repre- 
sentation of this goddess is by A. It 
Mengs, the “ Uaphucl of Geriuuiiv ” 
(1720-177^). 

Moabite Stone {Thu). Presented tii 
the British Museum by the iniuseiim of 
the Louvre. It was ifi.scovorod by the 
Bev. F. Klein at Dihhan in Augii.'^t, 
18(>8, {Hid is 3 feet 10 inehes high. 2 fe.et 
biOtad, and 1 1 J indies tliick. The Anibs 
relented its removal, ami .spHntereil it 
into fragments, but it has been le:^lornl. 
The iiihoviption, consisting of foity-b»ur 
lines, gives an aceouut of the wnr of 
MejsKi, King of Moah, agoiust Oinri, 
Ahab, iuid other kings of Israel. Mcali.'i. 
^rifiml bis eldest sou on the city wall 
in view of the invading Israelite.?. IIo 
set up this Btoiio at Kennost b.c. bOO. 

Moakkibat* A'* class of angels, ac- 
cording to the Mahometan mythology. 
Two angels of this class attend cvciy 
child of Adam from the cradle to tho 
grave. At sunset they fiy up with tho 
record of the deeds done since sunrise. 
Pivery good deed is entered ten times by 
the recording ai^eb on tho credit or 
right side of Ids ledj^r, but wlien an 
evil deed is reported the angel waits 
seven hours, “if haply in that lime tho 
evil-doer may repent.^” ( Vie Koran.) 

Bfoatt {See under Battle. ) 
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Mob. A contraction of the Latin 
mo'fnh vulf^uH (the tickle crowd). The 
tenn was nrfit n.pi>lied to the people by 
the iiicmlHirs of the Green -riblKin Club, 
in the reign of Charles II. {Northern 
Nraminer, ji. 574.) 

Mob-oap ( J). Is a plain cap, from 
Dutch moh a cap. rrobably mop is 
another form f»f the wime word, and 
iill come from the Latin tmpp<t (a clout), 
whence; tuir word map (a drawing on 
4-loth), in contradistinction to a eartf/on 
(a drawing on pajicr). 

Mo'bllisa. To nauler soldiers liable 
t<» he moved on sr-ivico out of the town 
wl«*rc they live ; to call into active seT' 
vice men enrolled imt not on the war 
e-'tabhVhment. (Latin, uiobihs.) 

Moc!s-boggar Hall or Manor. A 

grand, ostentatious hoiLse, where no 
liospitality is ntforded, neither is any 
( harity given. 

" No iiinf's olivrvra, nor ('liaritnlile lnwes. 

Tlio poor rocciM- Mioir answer from Micanwcsi. 

AVh >, 111 iholr hoKUaKe, call ir nltuiic 

jl/nr A-'fCi/fli r }f,tnonr, f->r thej cotiu' in vaim*.’* 
Taylor: Worhe9. 

Mookery. *^Jt ivxU he a delmum^ a 
mufhtrt/, anff n tmarcV Thomas, Lord 
Donnifai, in liis judgment on the case of 
O’Connell i\ The Queen. 

Modality, in scholastic philosophy, 
mean > tin* nauh in wddeh anything exists. 
Kant divni4*.s our judgment into three 
inod.alitie*^ : (1) Pvohknuit 0 % toiiehiiig 
pfi'-'^ihlc events ; (2) Asscrfm’v\ touch- 
ing real eviaith ; (H) AjMuticixe, touching 
iKV'cssarj' c^ ent.s. 

Modlab {Laflft iu 7'hc 

llaslunuly by Cibber.' The name ex- 
])laiijs the i-haracter. This w'ms Mrs. 
Ohlfield's favonrito charai’ter, and The 
'iutUr (N«>. 10) accordingly calln thi.s 
channiiig in tnsfs *' Lad) Betty Modish.’’ 
(iSV f N AliOlSriA. ) 

Mo'do. The Bend that urge.s to mur- 
der, and one of the five that possessed 
“ Toor Tom.” Mahx;.) {Nhahe^ 

spear t : Jumj Lears iv. 1.) 

Mo'dred, in the romance of The 
Ktinwf Tahle^ is I'opresGnted as the trea- 
cherous kniglit, lie revolted from hi.s 
Unehi Arthur, whose wife ho seduced, 
was mortally wounded in the liattle of 
Oaiidaii, in romwall^ aiid was buried iu 
the islaml of Avalon, 

Sir Mothef/, Tho nephew of King 
Arthur. He hated Sir Lancelot, sowed 
disconl amongst the Knights of the 
Bound Table, and tamper^ with tho 
“ lords of the ^Vhite Horse,” the brood 


that Hengist left. When the king went 
to cliastise Sir Lancelot for tampering 
ji’ith the queen, he left Sir Modred iu 
eliarge of the kingdom. Modred raised 
abevolt, and the king was slain in his 
attempt to quash it. {Teipnyuon : IdylU 
of the King ; Guinevere,) 

Mods. In Oxford a contracted fonn 
of inoderations. 'fhe three necessary ex- 
aminations'^ in Oxford are the Smalls, 
the Mods, anil tho Greats. No one can 
take a chuss till he has iMissed the Mods. 
Them are no Mods at Cambridge. 

“WliJU* f WMK rcritlinir fur Moils I w«fl rioC »u 
iiiiPutflrU itiioy Jnlii(J."-OVfl»if Alien: The Sack- 
/‘liitcr, i«u I tit. 

Mo'dus Operand! (Latin), llio 
mode of oi>eratJou ; the way in which a 
thing is done or should be done. 

Modng Vivendi (A). A mutual ar- 
rangement whereby pGr6on.s not at the 
time being on fneudly te'rros can lie 
induced to live together in harmony. 
This may apply to individuals, to socie- 
ties, or to peoples (as the South Africans 
and the Boers). 

Molbs'sil (Ksst Indies). The sub- 
ordinate divisions of a district : the seat 
of govornmeiit being called sudder, Pro- 
vincial. 

“To icli n man that fatal charees have l^icen 
lalit furuinsi liiiM.nufl refrtse Umi an um^rtunit- 
for oxi>lanution. Miia even Mofuaeifiu&tice.’* 
—'Hif Tiiuen. 

Mogul Cards, llie best playing- 
canls were so on lied necauaethe wrappiu\ 
or ** duty card ” (when canls were sub- 
ject to excise duty) contained the iK)r- 
tr.iit of tho Great Mogad. Those cards 
which contained some mark, speck, 
or other imperfection, were called 
** Harrys,” 

Moba'di [LfohamMed]. The twelfth 
Imauu, who is said to be living in con- 
cealment tUl Antichrist appears, when he 
urill come again and overthrow tlie givat 
enemy. ^ 

Mobair. (Pi-olxibly the Arabic ««/!;- 
haypaVs goat's-hair cloth.) It is the hair 
of’ the Ango'ra goat, introduced into 
^p.ain by the Moow, and tlieuce brought 
into Oennany, 

Mobfik'abad' {ATS. Abu-Rihan, 
the geogxupher and astronomer in Gie 
eleventh century. 

Mobooks. A class of ruffians who in 
the 18th century infested the atr^ts of 
London. So called from the Indian Mo- 
liawks. One of their new inveutioiis ” 
was to roll persons down Snow HUl in a 
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tub ; another was to overturn coaches on 
rubbish-bea^ (See Ot$y : Trivia^ iii.) 

A vivid picture of the misdoings in the 
streets of London by these and othef 
brawlers is given in The ISpectatory Ifo. 
324. 

You sent yniir Mohocks neict abroad, 

With razors armed, and knives ; 

Who OQ night-walkers made Inroad, 

Andscar*^ our maids and wives ; 

They scared the w'atch, and windows broRe . . ,** 
Plot vpon Plot (atiout ]ri3). 

. Mohan. Captain Hill and Lord 
Mohuii made a dastardly attack on an 
actor nam^ Mouiitford, on his way to 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s house in Howard 
Street. Hill was jealous of the actor, 
and induced the “ noble loi'd ” to join 
him in this ** valiant quarrel.” Mount- 
ford died next day. Hill fled, and was 
never heard of more ; Mohunswas tried 
for his lif^ but acquitted. (See IssA- 
CHAB.) (nowell : IState Truth, vol. xii. 
p. 947.) 

Mohsrronos Said to cure 

wounds by sympathy. He did not apply 
his powder to the wounds, hut to a cloth 
dipped in the blood. 

Moird Antique (French) is silk, etc., 
moire (watered) in the antique style, or 
tc> resemble the material worn in olden 
times. The fl^rina of tin like frost- 
work or scales i» called moire metaUique, 

Mokan'na. [See Khobassan.] 

Moll^re. The Italian MoHcre, Carlo 
Goldoni (1707-1793V 

The Spanish Molihre, Leandro Fer- 
nandez Moratiu (1760-1828). 

Mplinliwn. The system of grace 
and election taught by Louis Mo'lina, the 
Spanish Jesuit (1.5^-1600). 

“Those JansenUts, re-nlcknanied MoimltitB.'* 
Browning ; TheJtino and the Book. 

Mali {Kentish). Mary Carlson, com- 
monly known as the German Princess. 
She was sentenced totrafjflpostation,but, 
being found at large, was hanged at 
Tybiugi in^l672. 

MoU Cutpnrae. Mary Frith, a 
woman of masculine vigour, who not 
unfrequenily assumed man^s attire. 
She was a notorious tiiief and cutpiirse, 
who once attacked General Fairrax on 
Hounslow Heath, for u^ich she was 
sent to Newgate. She escaped by 
bribery, and died at last of dropQ in the 
sevenfy-flfth year of her age. (Tune of 
Chartel.) ^ 

M^ll Flaadaio. A woman of extra* 
ordinary beauty, bom in the Old Bailey. 
She was twelve years a eourtesaxiA flve 


times a wife, twelve years a thief, eight 
years a transport in Virginia ; but ulti- 
mately grew nch, lived honestly, and died 
a penitent. (Charles II. ’s reign.) {Sre 
Daniel Defoe’s Moll Flanders.) 

Moll Thomson’s Bfark. As ”T»kc 
au'ay this Inittle, it has Moll ThonismiN 
maxK on it.” Moll Thomson is M. T 
(emptp). 

Molly. lfe*8 a regular Molly. Said 
of a man or big boy who botties ’or inter- 
feres with women’s work, such as kitchen 
business, dressmaking, personal decora- 
tioD, and so on. 

Molly Coddle (A). A ))aiupererl 
creature, afraid that the winds of heaven 
should visit him too roughly ; though :i 
io.alo, a Molly ; not a valotiiuinarian, but 
ever fearing lest ho shoulil be so. 

Molly BIl^iiireB. An Irish Rcerrt 
society o^auised in 1843. Stout, active 
young Irishmen, dressed up in women's 
clothes, blackened faces, and otherwise 
(lisguis^, to surprise those employctl to 
eTiforoo the payment of rents, 'iheir 
victims were ducked in bog-holes, and 
many were beaten most unmercifully. 

“Tho Uirtfro wbo the inurdorer 
by the Molly Mamurea ; tlu* jurors wliu 
him were iheinsei v es MoUy MaKulres. A st oi i* ■ if 
Molly Muauires i'hiiio forward r.o hM oar that ih(‘ 
aa.sasHin WRB alxty uiilea fronn bo hpoI onwiiit'li 
ho had l>oou »oon to (Ire at William Dunn,. , . ami 
tbejunirs retiiruert n wrdiol of N»»t t{iuUy.'’--l(' 
Jicpicorth Dtjeon: New Ameneti^ li, 2S. 

Molly Mog. This celebrated lieaut y 
was (ui innkeeper’s daughter, «at Oaking- 
ham, Berks. She was the toast of all 
the gay sparks, in the former half of the 
eighteenth centtiTy, and died in 1706, at 
an advanced age. Gay has a ballad on 
this Fail Maid of the hui. 

Molly Mog died at the age of sixty- 
seven, a fqdnstcr; Mr. Standeii, of Ar- 
bcrfleld, the enamoured swain alluded to 
in tlie Imllad, died 1730. It is said that 
Molly’s sister Sally wa.s the gn'aicr 
beauty. A portrait of Gay still hangs 
in the inn. • 

Molmntins. A mythical king of 
Britain, who promulgated the laws eallod 
the Moliiiutine, and established the 
privilcfm of sanctuary. He is alluded to 
m Vytnbeliney iii, 1 {Shakespeare). 

Molodk Any iuflneuce which de- 
mands from us tne sacrifice of wdiai wo 
hold most dear. Thus, war is a Moloch , 
kvigmobia&Tlioiochfthe guil/otinr 
the Moloch of the French Bevolntion.ct<'. 
The allusion is to the god of the Am- 
monites, to whom c^ldrou were ” made 
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to pass tlirongh the fire*’ in sacrifice. 
Milton Rjiys lie was “worshipped in 
llsihba, in Argoh, and Basan, to the 
stream of utmost Arnon.” (VttrMne 
Lost, hook i. 392-398.) 

Moly. Wild gjirlic, called soiccrer’s 
garlic. There are man}^ sorts, all of 
which flower in May, except “ the sweet 
moly of Montpelier,’* which blossoms in 
September. The moat noted are “the 
great moly of Homer,** the Indian moly, 
the moly' of Hungary, serpent’s mol}', 
the yellow moly, Spanish purple moly, 
Spanish silver-capped moly, and Dios- 
cor'idea’s moly. Pope descrihes it and its 
effects in erne of his odes, and Milton 
refers to it in his Conms, (Greek, main.) 

“ TliHf iiKily 

Tliat Ilcriiie-t eiuie to wi*»e UIjhscb ” 

Milton . C'uiUM-ti, <I5 .V<k 

Momo {French), taiys Cotgrave, is a 
Mtnnns, find-fault, carping fellow. So 
called from Mom us, the god of raillery. 

“ Or rcssoiit donaiios icb iiiomps, 
l)c mofdrc tesi-sortp itiicns,” 

J. (in tlello% : A I*, do Itonsard, 

Mo^mlers (French, iiwn of muininrri/)^ 
An Evangelical party of Switzerlaml, 
somewhat resembling our Methodists. 
'J’b«*y arose in 1818, and made way both 
in (Jennany and France. 

Mommur. The realm of O'beron. 
{}ti(ttilc Jffc ronuaicc.) 

Mo'mus. One wlio carps at every- * 
thing. Moinus, the sleepy god, was ' 
• id ways railing and carping. 

Mom us, iK'im? iiHkpil to patiH ]nd)jrin«nt on tlic 
iclative merits of Neniunei Viiii*aii/And Minerva, 
tjuli'd Hi Lliom all. Ho »iid iJie hornfi of a ti«ll 
jumljf to h;ue hoen p1aco<l Jn HicBimuIdcrH, where 
tlu-y would have Iioen (»f much drearer force ; as 
for tnan. he said Juoltcr otijthi to havd made lum 
wall a window m his hroast. wherehy his real 
thouifhta mltfht Im revealed. Jlonce Dr. Uray 
sa\s Ihai c\crj unrc.isouahle carixT w called a 
“ Momus.'* 

Momus'a Lattice or Window* 

Momiis blamed Vulcan because bo did 
not set a window or lattice in the human 
breast for di.scoming secret thought. 

“-Wore Mi mills’ iattU'v In our hreasts . 

• Myron I H’enier, iii. 1 . 

Mo'naoleVlo [tittle mmik], A sort 
of incubus in tho mythology of Naples. 

It is described as a thick little man, 
ilressed in a monk’s garment and brood- 
brimmed httt. Those who will follow 
when he beckons will be led to a spot 
whore treasure is concealed. Bometimes, 
however, it is his pleasure to pull the 
bed-clothes off, aud sometimes to sit 
perched ou a sleeper. 

Monarobi'anB* A theological party 
of the third century, who maintain^ 


that God is one, immutable and primary. 
’Plieir opponents turned upon them, and 
nicknamed tliCm Fatripasdiam 
esyiug that according to such a dodrino 
G<^1 the Father must have sufTcred ou 
tho cross. 

BiMi'arcliy. Fiflh^monarchy mnx 
Those who believeil that the second 
coming of Christ was at hand, and that 
at His sficoud coming He would establish 
tho fifth universal monarchy. The five 
are these: tho Assyrian, the Persian, 
the Macedonian, the Eomai% and th0 
Millennium. 

Monday Pops. A contraction of 
“Monday Populars,’* meaning pojmlar 
concerts for classical music, introduced 
at St. James’s Hall by Mr. Arthur 
Chappell ^n 1858. Tliere are Saturday 
Pops also. 

Money. Shortljr after the Gallic in- 
vasion, Lucius Furius built a temple to 
Juno Mone'ta (the Monitress) on the spot 
where the house of Manlius Capitolinus 
stood. This H).K>t of the Capitol was 
scbjctcd l»ccauHB Manlius was the first 
man alarmed by the cackling of the 
sficred gccsl^ 'riii.s temple was 8ul)8c- 
qucntlv converted into u mint, and the 
“ a.s(is*’ there coined were called moneta, 

V. Juno is represented on medals with 
instriinieuts of coinage, as the hammer, 
anvil, pincers, and die, (See Ziev, vii. 
28, and Cicero, he h'mnitnte, i. 15.) 

The oldest coin of 'Greece l)oro the im- 
press of an ox. Hence a bribe for silence 
wfis said to be an “ ox on the tongue.” 
Siibsequontly each province had its own 
impress : 

Athctts,tin owl ft he hirdof wjHdoni). 

fUvotta^ ikK'ctiuB (the vinejani of (irv'cv'**). 
a (loliihiii 

Mnvrdonla, » buvklor tfroin Its lovt* of wiir). 

Wtttdvs. t he iitsc of the sun uhc Colossus wes nu 
image lo the sun). 

Rome haj a different impress for each 
coin: 

For the A$t tho head of .Tanus on §tio side, end 
the prow of a ship on t hr reverse. * 

The fkmi’as, rhe head of J ipUer and the 
loiter B. 

Tho JVfrtw. the head of a won.a:i (? Ileiue or 
Mitierva> and four I'Oints to deu.»te four •luncea 

The QuadrunHt tlie head of Uef eoles and three 
points to denote three oiinci*8. 

The SfortntM. the head of Mercnry, ''.nd two 
IKiintB lu denoto two ounee>. 

liowed money. Bout coin, given as a 
pledge of love. 

** Taking forth a howed groat and an old penny 
SlEliXtS.)'' her.“-Cohe*N'«tc*ing, 

Money nmkoo tbo Mairo to nob 

(5^ Mare.) 
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M0alm'!a» in Otway’s tragedy of 
The Orphan. Sir Walter Scott says, 
**Mor8 tears have heeu shed for the 
sorrows of Monimia, than for those, of 
Juliet and Desdemoua.” f 

Monism. The doctrine of the oneness 
of mind and matter, God and the uni- 
verse. It ignores all that is supernatural, 
and the dualism of mind and matter, God 
and creation ; and, as this is the case, 
of conmo, there can be no opposition 
betweon God and the \rorld, as unity 
cannot be pi opiiositiou to itself. Monism 
teaches that **ull ai*e but parts of one 
stupendous whole, wliose body nature is, 
and God the soul ; ** hence, whatever is, 
only conforms to the cosmical laws of 
the universal ALL. 

Haeckel, of Jena, in ISdd, revived this 
theory, and explains it thus : ^ Monism 
(the coiTelative of Dualism) deuotes a 
uuitaiy conception, in opposition to a 
supernatural one. Mind can never exist 
without matter, nor matter without 
mind. *’ As God is the same * * yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever,” creation must be 
the same, or God would not be un- 
changeable. 

Monitor. So the Homans called the 
nursery teacher. The Military Monitor 
was an officer to tell young soldiers of 
the faults committed against the service. 
The Howe MoniUtr was a slave to call 
the family of a morning, etc. 

Monitor. An ironclad with a flat deck, 
sharp stern, and one or more movable 
turrets. ^ 

Monlc, in printing, is a black smear 
or blotch made by leaving b>o much ink 
on the part. Caxtoii set up his printing- 
press iu the m'ivUtrium of Westminster 
Abbey ; and the associations of this 
place gave rise to the slang expressions 
monk and friar for black and white 
defects. (See Friab, Ouapri..) 

Oire a man a monk (French, “/iw// 
bailler U moyw^),” To do onePa mischief. 
Habolais says that GrangousicT (after 
the battle «or Picrocho'le) asked ”what 
was become of Friar John ; ” to which 
Gorgantua replied, ”No doubt the 
enemy lias the monk,” alluding to the 
pugnacious feats of this wonderful 
churchman, who knocked men down 
like ninepins. (ItabelaU : Garyanim and 
Tantagntel^ book i. 45.) * 

Monk liowlo. Matthew Gregoiy 
Lewis is so called from his novel en- 
titled Monk. (1773-1818.) 

iMtonk Uoteniiig to n Blr4« (See 
Fjstiht, Hilmesbehc.) 


Monk of Weotmlnoter. Richanl of 
Cireneeator, the historiau. (Fourteenth 
century.) 

Monkey (^). ildOO. (AV^Mabygold.) 

Monkey = the Devil ; an imp of mis- 
chief. Hence, a meddlesome child is 
spoken to as ” you little monkey ; ” 
and is calleil regular imp,” or ” imp 
of mischief.” Hie allusion is to the 
old dmwiugs of devils, with long tails 
and luonkcy ugliness. 

To ael (or haer) one^n monkey up. ''Jo 
be riled. Here the allusion is also to 
the devil or evil spirit in man ; he will 
be ” in a devil of a temper.” Even 
taken literally, monkeys arc extremely 
irritable ami easily iirovoked. 

Monkey, in sailor language, is the 
vessel which contains the full allow'ance 
of grog. Halliwell (Archaic J)ic(ionary) 
has— 

*‘ Mancorn. ‘ Deere corn.’, tiurley hyg^o, or m«ii- 
corue.' 

2o suek^ the monkey. Sailors call the 
veasel which contains their full allow- 
ance of grog ” a monkey.” Hence, to 
“suck the monkey” is surreptitiously 
to suck liquor from a cask through a 
straw. Again, when the milk has been 
taken from a coooaiiut, and rum has 
been substituted, “sucking Uio monkey ” 
means drinking this rum. ProViably 
“monkey” in all such casus is a cor- 
rtmtion of •inoncom (ale or heer). (See 
^farryaV8 Peter Simple^ (See Monkey 
Spoons.) 

Monkey Board. The step btdiind 
an omnibus on which the conductor 
stands, or mther skifis about like a 
monkey. 

Monkey Boat. A long, narrow' boat. 

Mewkey Jacket. A coat with no 
more tiiil than a monkey, or^ more .strictly 
s£)eaking, an hj>e. 

Monkey-pnzilo. The name given 
to a Chilian pine, whose twisted und 
prickly branenes pvterAo even a monkev 
to climb. 

Monkey Spoons. Spoons at one 
lime given in Hollrnd at mnniages, 
chriRteningB, and funerals. They may 
still be lucked up ocmionally at cu- 
riosity shops. The spoon at weddings 
was given to some immediate relative of 
the bride, and just below the monkey on 
the handle was a heart. At funerals 
the spoon was given to the officiating 
clergyman. Amoim Uie Dutch, drink- 
ing IS called “snobng the monkey” 
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{zuiginq de monkt/)^ and one fond of 
drink was called “a monkey Sucker.” 
Tlie Diitchttiau began the day with au 
appetiser— rum, with a pinch of salt, 
served in a monkey spoon Cmonky Upel)\ 
and these appetisers were freely used at 
weddings, christenings, and funerals. 

Monkey with a Long Tall (>f). 
A mortgage. A monkey (^.r.) is slang 
for £500. 

Monkey’s Allowance. More kicks 
than halfpence. The allusion is to tlio 
monkeys carried about for show ; they 
pick up the halfpence, but carry them 
to the master, who keeps kicking or 
ill-treating the poor creatures to urge 
them to inoessuTit tricks. 


Monkey’s Money. I mil pay you in 

monkey^H money (“c/z momiaie dc singe ”) 
- in goods, in personal w*ork, in mumb- 
ling and griimice. The French had a 
law that when a monkey passed the 
I’ctit Pont, of Paris, if it was for siile it 
was to pay four dcincra (two-thirds of u 
])ciiuy) for toll ; but if it belonged to a 
showiiiaii and wjia not for sale, it should 
fiuffico if the monkey went throiigh his 
tricks. 

" It wa'< ati (trii/in»l by Master rimrlcx Cliar- 
tiioia, w'lnoiiial luuuter to Kincr Monisms [of 
Fniicob purt for In court fahbion with iiif>nko,\’K 
iiioiu').’— ; (hirgnuUm and PantwjfHjLl, 
IV. a. 

Mon'klr and Na'kir, according to 
Mahometan mythology, are two angels 
^ who interrogate the dead immediately 
they are buried. The first two qiiestious 
they ask arc, “ Who is your Lora ? ” and 
“ Who is your prophet 'i ” ITieir voices 
are like thunder, their aspects hideous, 
aud those not approved of they la#dj into 
perdition witli whips half- iron and huff- 
Jlame, {Sec MuiOLAn.) 

Do you not see those spectres that aie stirn'iiv 
the burning cojils Thej are Monkir ami Nakir." 
—Beckfoid: VtUhek. 

Monmoutli. The town at the mouth 
of the Moimow. 

\f on mouth . The surname of Henry V. 
of England, who whs burn there. 


Monmoutk Cap. A .soldier's cap. 
* The sohKors thru, the Momnoiuh wear, 
On <-astle»‘ tops their eusigns rear," 


“ Tlie iM'st cans were fnrmerly nwule at Mun- 
luonth, where thg cap>N?rs’ eliniwl doth still re- 
luaiii. 1 nller ; H orthMt of IKates, \\. «!. 


Monmouth Street (London) takes 
its name from the unfortunate son of 
Cliaiies II., executed' for rebellion in 
1685. Now Dudley Street. 


Monnale de Beeeehe. Worth* 
less coin; coin not enmnt ; counters. 
** Brummagem halfpeunics.*’ Doms were 


at one time made and circulated by the 
lawyers of Franco, which had no cur- 
rency beyond their own community. 
jSee BasochiAKS.) 


Mono'nla (3 syl.). 


Munster. 


**Rninf!mbrr the glories of Brien the hrar 
Thimgh the days ut the hem are o'er, 
Though lost to MnooDia. and cold In the gt'a\e, 
Jlc returns to Kinko'ra [brs palace] no inure. * 
T. ifoort : lti$h Melodies, No. 1. 


Moaoph'agona. The eater of one 
sort of food only. (Greek, inotm pha^ 
gem,) « 

Monoph'ysltes (4 syl.). A religious 
sect in the Levant, who maintained that 
Jesus Christ had only one nature, and 
that divine and human were combined 
in much the same way as the body and 
soul ill nan. (Greek, mottos phttsis^ one 
nature.) 

Monoth'eliam consisted in the doc- 
trine that, although Chmf has two dis- 
tinct natures. He never liad but one wilt, 
His human will being merged in the 
divine. (Greek, mmios- fhelema, one single 
will.) 

Monroe Dootrlne. The American 
States are never to entangle themselves 
in the broils of Europe, nor to sutfer the 
pow^m of tim Old World to interfere in 
the affairs of the New' ; and they are to 
account any attempt on the part of the 
Old World to plant their systems of 
government in any part of North Ame- 
rica dangerous to Ajnerican peace and 
safety. James Monroe W’as twice pre- 
sident of the United States. (1816 and 
1820.) 

Monsieur. Philippe, Due d'Orleans, 
brother to Louis XI V., was called Mon- 
sienr ; other gentlemen were only Mon- 
sieur This or That. (1674-1723.) 

Mumievr k Coadjufenr. Paul do Goudi, 
after waids Cardinal de Betz (Bess). 
(1614-167%) 

Monsieur le Due, Henri- Jules de 
Bourbon, eldest son of the Prince do 
Condf. (1G92-17J0.) ' * 

Motmeur le Grand. Tli« Great Equerry 
of France. 

Monsieur k Prince, Prince de Condc 
(1621-1686). {See Madame.) 

Monolenr de Paris. Tho public 
executioner or Jack Ketch of France. 

** Kicratilo de Alhertes vhs a ivrMinal friend uf 
nil tho * Mesiiieurs do IVna,* who served tlio Uo- 
publir. He atunded nil caiHtal executions, and 
possesses a curious lihrsryr— Nsiosjhipef iVim* 
graph, January S5th, ISflS. 

MonmNm is a corruption of the Malay 
word WQosem (year or season). . Fior ^ 
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months it is a north-east trade-wind, and 
for six months a south-west. 

Moiiator {The), Benwickl^illiamfr, 
a wretch who used to prowl about Lfn- 
don, vroundiug respectable women with 
a double-edged knife. He was con- 
victed of several offences in July, 17110. 

The gvmi-eyedmomter. Jealousy; so 
ctilled by ShaKespearc in Othello, 

“ Bowaro of Jealousy I 

U fs a ffreei)-eyt‘d monster ttiat doth inork 

The meat it. feeds oii.*' Act iii. X 

Monsters. See each under its name, 
flS COCKATBICE,OHICItr/AGH£, ChIICJBRA, 
etc. 

Mont, in chiromancy, is the tecliuical 
word for the eminences at the roots of 
the fingers. 

That at the root of the r 

thumb 19 the Mont de Mars. 
mdef. finger is the M«mt de .lupiter. 
lotto fiutjer iti f ho Mont do HHlurm*. 
rtug finger is the Mour. do Soldi. 
little finger is the Mout de Venus. 

V There are two others : one between 
the thumb and index finger, called the 
Mont de Merciirc, and one opposite 
called the Mont de Lunc. (.SVc Finoek.) 

Mont do Pidtd. A. pawn depot. 
These d€p6% called “ mmti dt piehX ’’ 
(charity loans), were first instituted 
under Leo X., at Home, by charitable 
persons who wished to rescue the ))oor 
and needy from usurious money-lenders. 
They advanced small sums of money on 
the security of pledgc.s. at a rate of in- 
terest barely sufficient to cover the 
working expenses of the iastitutiou. 
Both the name and system were intro- 
duced into Fmnce and Smin. llic 
model l 4 oan Fund of Ireland in formed 
on the same system. Public granaries 
lor the sale of coyn are called in Italian 
Monti fmmentarii. Monte ” mcaa.s a 
public or State loan ; hence also a 
“hank.” 

Mdllt 8t. BIldlMd, in Normandy, 
formerly culled Belen. Hero nitir. 
I)rui^sse» sold to sailors the arrows to 
charm away storms. The arrow's had tcj 
be discharged by a young man twenty- 
one years old. 

MotttftSnstrdS. [ihe tmuntain parly]. 
The extreme democratic politicians in 
the rWuch Bevolaiion;«so called be- 
cause they occupied the behest tier of 
benches in the hall of the National Con- 
vention. The opposite party sat on the 
level of the floor, called the ** plain. 

Mon'tftgiie (3 syl.). The head of a 
faction in Yero'na Mmeo 

md Juliet), The device it the family 


is a irntmtain with sharply-peaked crest 
(mo}ii~agu or acti). 

Monta'niBta. Heretics of the second 
century; so called from Mouta'iius, u 
riirygiun, who osseried that he hud re- 
ceived from the Holy Gbo.st special 
knowledge that liad not been vouchsafed 
to the apostles. 

Montan'to. Sipnior Moutmtfo, A 
master of fence rather than a soldier ; a 
tongue-doughty knight. It is a w'ord 
of fence, and hence Ben JuiJion says, 
“ Your your reverso^ your stoenita, 
your imtnvratUf your ptmuda, your 
mmitanio,*^ {f^very Man in Ins 1/innunr.) 

Montoer Cap. So culled from nnm~ 
teros d'^ J'lspinoza (raoimtiiinecrs), wlio 
once fonnod the interior giuird of the 
jxilacc of the Spanish king. I’ho way 
they came to be appointed is thus ac- 
counted for:— Sancliica. wife of Don 
Sauebo Garcia, Oouuf of On stile, entered 
into a plot to iKiisou her husband, but 
one of tho' mountiiinecrf* of F.spino/.a 
revealed the plot and Kived tlio count’s 
life. Ever utter the sovennuns of Oustilo 
it‘-crnited their body-guards from men 
of tliis estate. 

Monteith^ A scalloped basin to coo) 
and wash glasses in ; a sort of punch- 
bowl, made of silver or ]»ewter, with a 
movable rim scalloped at the lop, m> 
called from its inventor. 

**.N>w things produce new nauios, ninl thiiii 
Monteiih 

Has 1>y uue vessel saved tus name fiorn iletoh." 

King, 

Montem. A custom formerly ob- 
served every tlireo years bv the Ikjvs of 
Eton school^ who prtxiecdiAl on Whit 
Tuesday ad niontem (to a mound called 
Salt Hu!), near the Bath Kotid, and 
exacted 'a gratuity called salt from all 
who passed by. ^anetimes ns much as 
.(51,000 was thus collected. The custom 
' was abolished in 1847. 

Monte'ro-oap {4) Pp>ix^<*ly means a 
huntsman's cap, but Sir Walter Serdt 
tells us that Sir Jeffrey Hudson wore “a 
large Montero hat,” meaning a Spanish 
hat with a featiier. {Penril of the 
Teakj chap, xxxv.) 

Moatesl'iiOB (The Cave of). Close 
to the cttstlc of ]^hftfrida, to which a 
knight of the *same name, who had re- 
ceived some cause of offence at tlie 
Freneh court, retired. Tradition ascribes 
the river Guadia'oa to filds cavo as its 
source, whence the river is soraetimee 
called Monteeiuoe, 
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Btontemi'nia’B Bealm^ Mexico. 
Moiitc/.iima, the last efn^roT, was seized 
by Cortes, and compellod to acknowledge 
limiself a vassal of Si>aiii (1519). 

Montesn'ma's WatolL A curious 
stone, weighing twenty-four tons, of 
basaltic porphyry, in Mexico. This im- 
mense stone is cut into figures denoting 
the Mexican division of time, and may 
be tenned their calendar. 

BKonttonooii Watob (A), ^^Legmi 
(h Mntttfaucony A man hanged. Mont- 
faucon is an eminence near Paris, once 
used as tlie Tyburn or place of execu- 
tion. At one time it was crowded with 
gibbets, but at the lievolution they 
wore destroyed, and it became the dust- 
bin of the city, “ Vue roirie pour ies 
iiHiHoadicei iU VariH ct V^mirrhuage des 
t'hevanx,'' In 18*11 this sink of corrup- 
tion and infection was moved to “Za 
fiUiinc (hit VortHHy'^ surely a strange 
satire on tlio word. 

Montgomery, in North Wales: so 
called from Kogor do Montgomery, Earl 
•'f Slirewsbury, who won the cartle of 
flaldwyn, lieutcuaut of Uie marches to 
William the Conqueror. Before this 
time it was called ** Tro Faldwyn.*^ 

Mhtiftjanm'if* it dirision^ all on one eufe. 
This is a Fmich proverb, and refers to 
tlio Free Companies of the sixteenth 
(!<‘ntury, of which Montgomery uras 
a noted chief. The booty he took was 
all given to his banditti, and nothing 
was left to the victims. {See Lick’s 
Shark.) 

Month of Sundays {A), An inde- 
finite long time ; never. {See Neyeb.) 

•‘Sii.*lianor,borclirtni,*e iniKlit nevoi* turn an In ' 

iiiuntli Ilf ; Xt^ery 

i'iitter Armit, clmp. \1. 

Month's Mind (J). An irresistible 
hmgiug (for something) ; a great desire. 

" I 8i‘L* yi«i have a iiKintira mind for Hioni 
simfctdiu^tire : Ttcn deutleuitn of Verona^ i, t. 

Months. 

Jfntnayg. So c^led from ‘‘Janus,” 
the Roman deity tlmt kept the gates of 
heaven. The image of Janus is repre- 
sented with two faces looking opposite 
ways. One face is oid, and is emoiema- 
tical of time past ; the other as 

the emblem of timo future. The Butch 
used to call this month 
(frosty-month) ; the Saxons, fTtdfimO’- 
nalfi, heouusQ wolves were veory trouble- 
some then from the flnsat scomty of 
food. After the. of C&u- 

tianity, the name Wna. lifaahged to 8e 
teftcra gedia (the afte^>j)<*u!e^t wsaidsc 


called Forma-monath (first montii). In 
the French Republican oalen^r it was 
called Nivdee (snow-month, Beeember 
.20th to 20th January). 

\ Febi*t4arg. So calM from “ Febnia,” 
irname ot Juno, from the Sabine word 
Jebrtto (to purify). Juno was so called 
liecause she preodod over the purifica- 
tion of women, which took .plaoe in 
this month. The Butch used to term 
the month Spokkel^niaand (vegeta^ou- 
month) ; the andeht Saxons, Sprote^edt 
(from the sprouting of pot-wort or l^e}: 
they changed it subs^uen^ to W- 
monath (from the returning sunb In 
the French Reimblican calendar it was 
called Flnvidse (rain-month, 20th January 
to 20th February). 

March. So called from “ Mars,” the 
Homan war-god and patron deity. The 
old ButSh name for it was Lent>-niaand 


(lengthenmg-month^, because the days 
sensibly lengthen ; the old Saxon name 
was Hreth-monaih (rough ‘month, from 
its boisterous winas); the name was 
subsequently changed to Length^monath 
(lengthening month) ; it was also called 
lllgd-monatk (boisterous-month). lu 
the French Republican calendar it was 
called VenloHc (wiudy-month, Fetnuary 
20th to Maroh 20th). 


Api'il. So called from the I^ttin 


aperio (to open), in allusion to the 
iiufoldiug of the leaves. 'The old Bntdi 
name was Oras-inaand (grass-month) ; 
the old Saxon, Faeler-imnath (orient or 
paschal-month). In the French Hepub- 
iicon calendar it was called Uerminal 


(the thne of budding, March 2lst to the 
19th of April). 

Mag is the old Latin tnagins, softened 
into maiusy similar to the Sanskrit ntah 
(to grow), that is, the growing-month. 
Tlie old Butdi name was Moa^maand 


(blossoming month); the Old Saxon, 
milehi (three milch), because cows were 
milked thrice a day in this month. In 
the French liepublicau calendar the 
mouth was callra Floreal (the time of 
flowers, April 20th to May 20th). 

Jum. So called from Ihe ” juu!o'res ” 
or soldiers of the state, not from Juno, 
the queen-goddess. The old Butch name 
was ^omer-ntaand (summer-month) ; the 
old Saxon, Sere-tmmth (d^-mont^, and 
Llda-mra (joy-time), in the Trmdti 
Benublican balendar the moni^ was 
called Frairtal (meadow-month, 

20Ui to June 18th). 

Jnlg. Mark Antony gave thk ;iiionth 
the name of JuUiul J«dins Cljswir» 
who was boro in it. It had hero 
viously called Qmsfi7i« (fifth-]hoi&}» 
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The old Butch uame for it was //oo//- 
rnaahd (liay-mouth) ; the old Soxou, 
Mad^nmiHih (hecause the cattle were 
turned into the meadows to feed), and 
J.ida afta>r (the second mild or wniai^ 
month)* In tlie Fi'eiich Bepnhlici^ 
calendar it was called MesmUtr (harvest- 
month, June 10th to July iSth). 

August. So called in honour of Au- 

f ustus Csesar ; not because it was his 
irth-mouth, but because it was the 
month in which lie enterad upon his tirat 
consulship, celebrated three triumphs, 
received the oath of allegiance from the 
legions whieli occupied the Janie' ulum, 
reduced Eg^pt, and put an cud to the 
civil wars. Ho wos born in September. 
Tlie old Dutch name for August Wiia Oo»U 
mnand (harvest-month) ; the old Saxon, 
Wcod^tnomih (wood-month, where weed 
signilles vegetation in general.'^ In the 
French Republican <»iloiidar it was called 
Thth'^imdor (hot-moutli, July 19th to 
August I7tb). 

Sipteiuher, The seventh mouth from 
Marcb, where the year used to com- 
mence. The old Dutch name was Hersf^ 
nutand (autumn-month) ; llieold Saxon, 
OenUmnutk (barley-moxiath), or 

; and after the introduction 
(>f Christiauit 3 r llatig • momth (lioly- 
inonth, the nativity of the Virgiu Mary 
being on the 8th, the exaltation of the 
Cross on the I4th, Holy-Rood Bay oti 
the 26th, and St. Michaers Bay on the 
29th). In the French Republican cal- 
endar it was called Fttufttdor (fruit- 
month, August ISthdo September 2!Kt). 

October, The. ^hth month of the 
Alban calendar. The old Dutch name 
wax iFyn^maand ; the Old Saxon, W(u» 
monath ^wine-mouth, or the time of ^dn- 
tage) ; It was also called Tea^monath 
(tenth - xhouth), and U'intn' - fgiieth 
(winter full-moon). In the French Re- 
publican calendar it was called Vender 
miaire (time (A vintage, September 22ud 
to October 2lBt). „ 

ybvcinhcr. The ninth Alban month. 
The old D^tch name was Slag hU man 
(slauglfter-mouth, the time when the 
beasts were dain and salted down for 
wintmr use) ; the old Saxon, Wind-miMath 
(wind-month, when the fishennen drew 
their boats ashore, and gave over tishing 
tin the next spring) ; it was also called 
the imoe^BSUaghUnamd, 
In the French Republican calendar it 
was called Brnmaite (fog-month, Octo- 
ber 22nd to November 2lBt). 

Decciuher, The tenth mon^ of the old 
Alban calendar. The old Butch name 
was ITinfer-eiamuf (winter-month} ; the 


old Saxon, Mid^xvinter-monatk (mid- 
winter-mouth) ; whereas Juno was J/#V- 
sumor •monath, Christian Suxoiih called 
Dec^iiuber Se ura gedta (the anti -yule). 
Ill the French Republican calendar it 
was called Fiiinaix'v (hoar-frost mouth, 
fn^rn November 22ud to Becomber 20tii). 

Monthawl \the desirogn'X One 
of Mahomet’s lances, contiscuted from 
the Jews when they were exiled from 
Medi'ua. 

Montjola St. Denis. The war-<>ry 
of the ftench. Mouhoie is a corvujdioii 
of Mons JortH, as the little inoumls wore 
call^ which served as direction -posts in 
ancient times; heiico it w'as applied to 
whatever showed or indicatiul the way, 
as the Ixiniicr of St. Denis, called the 
Oiiflammo. The Burgundians had for 
their war-cry, “Montjoie St. Andre ; ” 
tlie dukes of Bourbon, “ Moiitjoie Xotre 
Borne;” and the kings of England 
used to have ”Moiitjoio St. tjLtnge.” 
There seems no sunlcient ro.nwm t»i 
suppose tliat Montjoie St. Denis is a 
corruption of “St. Denis mou joie”- 
i.e, “ St. Denis is my hoi)e,” 

Montjoie, The cry of the Frcncli 
heralds in the ancient touvuamentH ; and 
the title of the Frowcli king-of-anns. 

Montrognon {Baron &/'), Lord of 
Bourglostio, Toi-tebesse, aiid elsewlicrp. 
A huge moss of muscle, who existed 
only to eat and drink. He was a de- 
scendant of Esau on liis father's side. 

I and of Gargantua on his mother's. lie 
1 once performed a gigantic feat— he 
killed six hundred Sarai'cns who hap- 
pened to get in his way us he was going 
to dinner. He wu bandy-legged, could 
lift immense weights, had an clastic 
stomach, and four rows of teeth. In 
O'oqucnutaxne ho is made one of the 
paladins of Charlemagne, and was one 
of the fonr knights sent in search of 
I Croquemitaiiie and Fear-fortress. 

Montaerrat • The Catalonians aver 
that this mountain was riven and shat- 
tered at the CruddiCion. Every rift is 
filled with evergreens. Similar legends 
exist with regara to many other moun- 
tains. (Latin, xnonn aerratus, the moun- 
tain jagged like a saw.) 

XfomminnMCitF* Baltimore, U.S., 
is so called because it abounds in monu- 
ments : witness the bbelisk, the 101 
churches, etc. 

Momunantttl SflIgtM. In the age 

of chivalry the woman in monumental 
brasses and effigies is placed on the 
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in.'iii'H riglit hfiiid ; but wliea cbivaliy 
ilucliiuHl she wjis plarjed on his left hand. 

Monumental Figures. No. 1. 

(1) 'I’liose ill stone, with plain sloiiing 
n»ofs, and without inscriptions, are the 
<)ld(*st. 

(2) In llGOlheso plain prismatic roofs 

began to l>e oiiiamoiited. ^ 

(;^) In the same century tlie sloping j 
roofs gave place to armorial bearings. | 
(t) In the thirteenth century w'e see j 
lint roofs, and figures carved on the lids. | 
(.■)) The next stage was an arch, built j 
over the inonunieut to protect it. j 

((j) Tlie sixth stage was a chapel an- I 
nexed to tho church. | 

(7) The Uist stage was the head liouncl . 
and feet tied, with children at the base, 

«jr chci'ubims at the feet. 

Monumental Figures. No. 2. 

Figures with their hands on then* 
bi'oiifits, and elialieos, rejiresent priMa. 

Figures with crozier, niitro, and poiiti- 
lieals, represent prHutes. 

Figures with annour represent kn Ujh ts, j 
Figures with legs crossed represent 
citlior vnmifh^n or ntamt'd men, * 

Fornale ligurcs with a mantle and large ; 
ring rejirescnt uunn. 

Monumental Figures. No. 

'riioso in mdt' annour aiv the most , 
aiificnt (time, Henry II.). i 

Those ill vhnin armour or ring-mail j 
«'(nne next (time, liicliard I. to Heui-y 
HI.). i 

• 'I’iuise with children or cberiibiins, be- j 
tween this fourteenth and seventeenth I 
centuries. 

Bmsses iire for the most part subse- ■ 
queut to the thirteenth century. 

Monumental Figures. No. 4. 

Suuils lie to the east of the altar, and j 
arc elevated above the ground; the | 
higher the elevation, the greater the 
sanctity. Maityre art* much elevated. j 
II oh/ men not canonised lie on a level 
with the pavement. 

I'onmfers of rhnpelit^eU!:*^ lie with thoir 
monument built into the wall. 

Monumental InecrlptioiMk 

(,'apital letters and Latin inscriptions 
arc or the first twelve centuries. 

Lomhardic capitals and French inscrip- 
tions, of the thirteenth centur}\ 

German text, of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. 

English and Roman print, subsequent 
to the fourteenth century. 

Tablets against the wall came in with 
the Refonnation. 


Moohol. A Jew whose office it is to 
circumcise the young Jewish boys. 

Moon means measurer*’ of time 
(fbiglo- Saxon. iu6na. masc. gen.). It is 
m^iculine in all tho Teutonic languages ; 
in the Edda the son of Mundilfori is 
Miiui (moon), and daughter SCl Qttw ) ; 
so it is still with tho Lithuanians and 
Arabians, and so was it with tho ancient 
Mexicans, Slavi, Hindus, etc.; so that 
it was a most unlucky dictum of Harris, 
in his Ifermea, that all nations ascribe to 
the Sun a masculine, and to tim Moon a 
feminine gender. (Gothic, mma, maec. ; 
Sanskrit, mdSf muse., from md^ to mea- 
sure.) The Sanskrit mdlrum is an in- 
strumoiit for measuring; hence (ireck 
niefron ; French, metre ; English, me(n\ 
The Genuaus have Fran Sonne (Mi’S. 
Sun) and Herr Mond (Mr. Moon). 

Moony repiesented in five different 
phases : (1) new ; (2) full ; (3) (tresceut 
or decrescent ; '(4) half ; and (o) gibbous, 
or more tliau hair. 

Moony in pictui*es of the Assumption 
of the Virgin, is represented as a crescent 
under her feet ; in the CruciBxiou it is 
eclipsed, and nUced on one side of the 
c ross, the sun being on the other ; in the 
Creation and Last Judgment it is also 
introduced by artists. 

Ileeatc, The moon before she has 
risen and after she has set. 

Aatarte. Tho crescent moon, *‘1116 
moon with crescent honis.*’ 

iJiana, Tlie moon in the open vault 
of heaven, who hui4s the clouds.” 
(h/nthia. Same as Diana. 

Stieni or Luna, Tho moon personified, 
properly the full moon, who loved the 
sleeping Eiidymiou. 

Kiidtjmion, Moonlight on a bank, 
field, or garden. 

^'Jlow the inooiiliifht sU'cps iiikiii this 

hank (S7itt/.w/W‘niB ; iitrehnut of\'enice^\. I. 

rhvehe. The moon as the sister of the 
sun . (iSirc A btarte, Asutakoth, etc.) , 
Moon, Astolpho found treasured in 
tlie moon everything wastecL on^ thi^ 
ciu’th, such as misspent time and w^lth, 
brekeu vows, unanswered prayers, fruit- 
less tears, abortive attempts, unfulfilled 
desires and intentions, etc. All bribes 
wore hung on gold and silver hooks; 
in'ince’s favours were kept in bellows ; 
wasted talent was kept in vases, each 
marked with the proper name; etc. 
Orlando FuriosOy bk. zviii. (See Rape of 
the Lock, Cl. V.) 

Moon, {See under Makovet.) 

The moon is called ” because 

it presents itself to ns eittier round, or 
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waxing with hom towartls the east, or | 
waning with honm towards the west. i 

J»Umd of the nuum, Madagascar is so j 
named by the natives. 

Minions af the nmn. Thieves wfio 
rob by night. (See I llen7*ff /T., i.^2.) 

Mottntatm of the J/oon means simply 
White Monntoins. The Arabs call a 
white horse *'moon-co1oured.” {Jaeknon.) 

He tries for the moon. He craves to 
have what is wholly beyond his reach. 
The allusion is to looliw children who 
want the moon for a plaything. The 
French sq^ “He wants (o take the moon 
betw^n his teeth ” (“ II rent prendre la 
Ime (tree le dentu *’), alluding to the old 
proverb about the moon,** and a 

green cheese,’* 

To east bojond the tnoon. To make ex- j 
travagaut conjectures; to cost your j 
thoughts or guesses beyond all reason. 

To lerel at the moon. To be very am- j 
bitious ; to aim in shooting at the moon. 

Ion have found an elephant In the moon 
—found a miiTe*8 nest. liirPaulNcal, a 
conceited virtuoso of the seventeenth 
centnry, gave out that he had discovei'od 
“ an eiephaut in the moon.” It turned 
out that a mouse had crept into his 
telescope, whidi had been mistaken for 
ail elepiiaiit in the moon. Samuel Butler 
has a satirical poem on the subject called 
The Elephant m the Momi, 

Yon mmld hare me beVteve^ I mppose^ 
that the moon is a green cheese — i,e. the 
most alisurd thing possible. A green 
cheese is a cream cheese wliich is eaten 
green or fresh, auePis not kept to mature 
uke other cheeses. 

Man in the moon. (>^e Mav.) 

Hares satred to the j«oow, not because 
Bmua was a great huntress, but because 
the Hindus aflfirm that the outline of a 
hare is distinctly visible on the moon. 

Onep in a blue moon. (*See Blvk.) 

Mopa-eatf is an inanimate, shape- 
less ]nase(iV<//y •' Huinrttl Histmy, x, o4). 
Tills abortion Vos supposed to 1^ pro- 
duced by the influence of tlie moon. 
The fiiinfary meaning of calf is not the 
young of a cow, but Bxe issue arising 
** from throwing out,” as a push, a pro- 
iubmunce ; hence the calves of the legs. 

•* A conception, calleA aio!n, l^. moon'oalf 
...» lump tif Kcmli wittaoat sbuite uir tifo.*'— //u^ 
laud : Phisit, vit. U. 

Hwo/bedteenh ^ lAtili, virus IttrMe, 
a vaporous drop sapposed to be shed by 
the moon on certain herbs and other ob- 
jects, when influenced by incantatioiis. 

^ ViNtn t.be comer of tbe moon. 


Mo«H*aHftkar [Sagende AV/Zi], a sur- 
name given to the V'eilod Prophet {q.r.), 
who caused a moon to issue from a 
deep well, so brilliant that the real inot^u 
was eclipsed by it. 

Moon-rakenu The people of Wilt- 
shire are so called. In the “ good old 
times” they vrore noted smugglers, mid 
one day, seeing the coastguanl on the 
watch, they sunk in the sea some smug- 
gled whisky. Wlien they supposed the 
coast was clear they employed rakes to 
get their goods in hand agaiu, when 1<> ! 
the coastguard rcapiieared and de- 
manded of them what they were doing. 
Pointing to the reflection" of the moon 
in the water, they replied, “ Wo aro 
trying to mke oiit that cream -clieeso 
yonder.” 

Kooa’a Men. Thieves and highway - 
men who ply their trade by iiiglit. 

*‘Tho fortiinf^ i»f us Hmt an* Inii .Momi'M-nitMi 
(loth ehh nnil ttow like the »e:i.' -•S/dr/iCitpfuii- : 

I Uenirv /K, i. s. 

MvoiiUi^t nittias {A). A clan- 
dostine removal of one's tnruitnro dur- 
lug the night, to avoid paying one's rent 
or having the f uiTiiture seiscil in piiyioont 
thereof. 

Moonetone. A mineral so calkMl on 
account of the play of light which •• 
exhibits. Wilkie Collins has a novel 
callcfl The Moonstone. 

“The muunHtone rtmtaiim Itire spuis, 

which, when hold iu tbo liulit, a . 

ollvery piny of colour not unlike tliai. nf ilu* 
nioon.^’— eVo : Lhcmivul Dtrtwnan/. ^ 

Moorwlayar or Mata-moroa. A 

name given to St James, the patron- 
saiiit of Spain, because in almost all 
encounters with the Moors lie came on 
his white horse to the aid of the Chns- 
tions. So, at least, it is said. 

Moors. In the Middle Agc>s, tlic 
Europeans called all MahometauH Moors ^ 
in tlie same manner us tlie Kastern 
nations called all inhabitants of Eiu-oiht 
Franks. Camoens, in the Lnsiml, terms 
tlie Indians “ Moors.” (Bk. viii.) 

Mooro {Thomai\. called ‘^Anaerpon 
Moore,*’ because the character of his 
poetrv rosemblea that of Aiiacreou, tl>e 
Gieek iioet of love and wine. Ho also 
translated Anucteem’s Odes. (1770- Iv^ '>2. ) 

Bfdot IPolilt A doubtful or un- 
settled qu^ion. ^e Anglo-Saxon mof-. 
inn is **to debate^** and a moot point 
is one stth jndiwy or under debate. 

Moots were debatoa which formerly 
took place in tJie holla and libraries of 
Inns of Court. Tlie benchers and tlio 
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l)iirri'‘’ters, ns well as the students, took an 
jictivo part ill these moots. Sir Simoiids 
D’JSwos, in his JJumj (1626-1629), says : 

“ I lia*1 IniMl nio»)tpa in law Frenrb ?)efor« I 
W'lB fallen to the Century, 

\ eiiilM t, 1* 77ri. 

Mop. In many places statute fairs 
are held, where ' servants seek to be 
hiroil. Carters fasten to their hats a 
piece of whipoord ; shepherds, a lock of 
w’ool ; grooms, a piece of sponge, etc. 
When hiied they mount a cockaae with 
strraincrs. Some few days after the 
statute fair, a seroiid, called a Mop, is 
held for the benefit of those not already 
hired. This fair mops or wipes up the 
refu.«e of the statute fair, carrying away 
thfi dregs of the servants left. 

Mo/j. One of Queen Mnb’s at tendunts. 
mepH and brooms . Intoxicated. 

Mora-stone, near Upsri In, where the 
Swedes used anciently to elect their 
kings. 

Moral. The moral Gou'er, John 
Gower, the iioet, is so called by Chaucer. 
(i;i20-1402.) 

Jutlhrr nf moral philosophy. Thomas 
Atpii'nas (1227-1274). 

Moralist. Thr yreat moralist ofFlret 
IShert. Dr. Johnson (1709-1784). 

Moran’s Collar which strangled the 
weal or if lie dovialcd from the strict 
lules of pipiity. Moran wiis the wise 
councillor of Feredach the Just, an 
early king of Ireland, before the Chris- 
tiaii" ci’a. Of course, the collar is nn 
fdlegory of obvious meaning. 

Morasteon [yreat stone^. The an- 
cient Danes selected their king from the 
K'lcrcd line of royalty. Tlie man chosen 
WMs taken to the Landsthing, or loctil 
court, and )>laced on the monistoen, 
whih? ihc magnates ranged themselves 
arniiml on stones of inferior size. This 
was the Danish mode of installation. 

Morat. Moral and Marathon twin 
names shall stand ^Childe Harold^ iii. 
61). Morat, in Switzerland, is famous 
for the battle fought in 1476 Jin which 
the Swiss defeated Charles le T^m6raire 
of liurgiindy. 

MoratoriTun. A le^l permiseion to 
defer for a stated time the payment of a 
bond, debt, cheque, or other obligation. 
This is done to enable the oromtor to 
pull himself round by borrowing money, 
selling effects, or otherwise raising fnims 
to satisfy oblimtkms. The devme was 
adopted in 1801 in the Argentine J^pub- 
Uc 9 during the money panic by 


the Baring Brothers’ “difficulty,” ado- 
fault of some twenty millions sterling. ^ 

^Mora'vUuui or Bohemian Brethren, 
Areli^ous community tracing its origin 
from John Huss, expelled by persecu- 
tion from Bohemia and Moravia in the 
eighteenth century. 'Diey are often 
called The United Brethren, 

Morblen ! (French) . A comiptidn of 

Mort de Biett. (JSee Vbntiie St. Gms.) 

More. To be no more. To exist no 
longer ; to be dead. . • 

“ CasriiuB is no more." 

Shnkf-spsare : JuHys Ctesar. 

More Kicks than Ha’p^ee. Like 
the monkey which plays tricks for his 
master. Tlie monkey gets the kicks and 
the master the ha’pence. 

More iMt Words. When Richard 
Baxter lost his wife, ho publiahed a 
broadsheet, headed Last Irordsof Mrs, 
Baxter^ which had uu immense sale. 
The printer, for liis own profit, brought 
out a spurious broadsheet, headed 
More Last IVords : but Baxter issued a 
small handbill with this concise sen- 
tence : “ Mi-s. Baxter did not say any- 
thing else.” 

More of More HalL A legendaxy 
liero who armed himself with an anuour 
of spikes; and, t3oucealmg himself in 
the cave where the dragon of Wantley 
dwelt, slew the monster by kicking it on 
the month, where alone it was mortal. 

More the Merrier ( The) . The author 
of this plirase was Henry Parrot. 

More one has, the More he Desires 

( The). In French, Vim xl en <i, plus xl en 
rent. In Latin, Quo plus habent, eo plus , 
cupiunt. 

“ My inure Imvinu- wnuld ]«? a Bource 
To mako me mure." 

Shakesfwire : Marhrth. iv. 3. 

Mere’na (3 syl,). Don Antonio Mo- 
reno, a gentleman of Barcclo'na, who 
entertain^ Don Quixote with piock- 
heroic hospitality. 

Morestone. Would yoti x'cmove More- 
stone f {See MoaTSTONE.) 

Morion le Fay. {Bee belojv,) W. 
Morris, iuhis Paradise (August), 

makes Morgan the bride of Ogier the 
Dane, after his earthly career was 
ended. 

Morgan le Fay. Morgalne la Fde, 
or Morgana the Fhlry. Daughter of 
Queen Igrayne, and bau-sister ^ King 
Arthur, who repealed to him the in- 
trigues of jSjy Lofto^lot and <?wnover, 
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She gave liiiaa cup containing a magic 
diuught, aud^ ArUiut bad no sooner 
drunK it than his eyes were openetl to 
the perfidy of his wife and friend. 

Karganat'lc BCarrIage (.f ). A ihar- 
riage in which the wife does not take 
the husluind’^ rank, because legally, or 
according to court bye-laws, me mar- 
riage is not recognised. This sort of 
marriage is effect^ when a man of high 
rank marries a w'omanof inferior posi- 
tion. The children in this case do not 
inherit th^ title or entails of the father. 
The word is based on the Gothic moyq- 
jan, “to curtail'* or “limit;** and the 
marriage settlement w'as called mort/en- 
gatie or morgenffutidfi whence tlie tow 
Latin malritmmum ad legem morgamt- 
teatUy in which the dowry is be cou- 
sidereil all the portion the ' wife will 
receive, as the estates cannot pass to 
her or to her children. 

A morgana4ie marriage is called left- 
handed,*’ because a man pledges his 
troth with liis left hand instead of his 
right. The “ hand-fastwl** marriages 
of Scotland and Ireland were mor- 
ganatic, and the “liand-fasted** bride 
could be put away for a fresh union. . 

Morgaae (2 syl.). A fay to whose 
charge Zeph^ committed young Pas- 
selyon and nis cousin Bexmucq. Pas- 
selyon fell in love W'ith Morgane’s 
daughter, and the adventures of tht'se 
young lovers are related in the romance 
of I^ei'c^fvre»lj Tol.cui. (6'r<? Moboan.) 

tforgans. A Stock Exchange term, 
signifying the French 6 per cents. , which 
were floated by the Morgans. 

Morgaa'te. A ferocious giant, onu- 
verted by Orlando to (Christianity. After 
performing the most wonderful feats, he I 
died at lost from, the bite of a crab, {See \ 
below.) 

:Morgimte flIfiggloYe. .^serio-comic 
romance in verse, by Pulci, of Florence 
,^1494). He was me inventor of this 
speeibs oi poetry, called by tlic French 
hemefiqiie., from fierni, who greatly ex- 
celled in it. Translated by Byron. 

Kdrgla'na. The clever, faithful, 
female slave of Ali Baba, who pries into 
the forty jars, and discovers t^t every 
jar, but one, contains a man. She bikes 
oil from^ the only one containing it, 
and, having made it boiling hot, ^urs 
fmough into each jar to kUl the thief 
concMled there. At last she kills the 
captain of the g^, and meuriieft her 
niaster^s son. (Jrabian Nighte:. All 
Baba did ike for'tg Thltpaa,) 


Morglgy. A sword (ghtre dr In 
the sword of Sir Bevis of Souih:iiiip- 
ton), a generic name for a sword. {See 
SWOBD.) 

"Had I been lurconipaiilcd wiih my Tciledo «.r 
Woman ni hvr Humour. 

"Carrying tlieir niorglM^s in their hands." - 
Boituinont and Fteicher: Honeut Mon 

Morgne, a dead-house, is gcTiorally 
associated with mors (death) ; biit this is 
a blunder, as the word moans risagr, 
and was first applied to prison vestibules, 
where ueiv eriiiiiiinis were placed to ho 
scrutinised, that the prison ofliciiils 
might become familiar with their faros 
and general a])pearano,o. 

"Oil mo ('(indiiit donenn pour f'li:i«loU>t. i d dii 
frniohot ostnnr yiissr (Uiis J;i iiittrsin*. iin lii'iiiiiio 
gros, 01 ‘iii‘t. i“t. mrro, \mt a iiioy."-- ; la 
/'riaort tie M. IfOKeourh < I»i71\ |i .V 

"MorKUO. Kndroii dVj Tnii lifMiT iiiio)i|no loinitj* 
oCMX qnc I’tm foroiio, allii <ino Ioh kho Iii iiim « 
iniiaaont los rooMiimliu* onsmt, ‘ /imik/ itial 
Tihbfua^ v<»l. ii. i'. oss. 

Blorgne 1 a Faye, wlio watchcil ovci- 
tlie birth of Ogier the Thine. uinl after ho 
had finished his earthly rartM'r, restori'd 
him to perpetual youth, and took him 
to live with her in cvorhistuig love in 
the isle and castle of Av'aloii. 

Moribund. Bedming; in a <lyiiig 
state ; on its lust legs. Turkov is oulli'd 
a moribund state, liistitutions on tho 
decline ai-e called morihuiid. A]tpliod 
to iustitutioiiR, coinmcroial ooinpanirs, 
states, etc. (Latin, ioonhvndns^ residy 
to die.) 

Morlso'niAnlom. The I'digiou.s 
system of Jamos Mprison, the ohiof 
peculiarities being the dnetrino.s of uni- 
vcTsal atonement, and iho ability r>f 
man unaided to receive or reject the 
Gospel. James Morison, in 1841, sopu- 
raterl from the “ United Hecossiou,” now 
merged into the “ITiiitcd PrcshYteriiin.” 
The Horisouians call thoinsolves the 
“ Evangelical Union.” 

Morley {MrsA. The nuine under 
whidi Queen Anne convsponded 'vvitli 
Mrs. Freeman (the Duchess of Marl- 
borough). 

Morma, in Pepys’s hinrg, is Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Dickens, \v)io 
died October 22nd, 1662. 

Mormon. The last of a ])retendc<1 
line of Hebrew prophets, and the pr«*- 
tended author of The Book of Mormon^ 
or GoUm Bihle^ written on golden 
Tilates. Tbis work was in reality w i itten 
py the Eev. Splomou Spalding, but was 
jooeph Smith as a direct, 
revektioir to him by the angel Mormon, 
di^ in 1816 \ Smith, 1844. 
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Mormon Croed. ( 1 ) Ood is a person 
with the form and flesh of man. (2>Man 
is ii part of tin; Hiibsiancc of Ood, and 
will Imiiself become a god. ^ (3) Man 
was not created by God, but exulted from 
all eternity, and will never cease to exist. 
(1) There is no such thing as original or 
})ii t.h sin. (.j) The earth is only one of 
iiiaii^ inhabited spheres. (6) Qod is 
president of men made ^ods, angels, 
g(M:»d men, and spirits waiting to receive 
a tsibcniacle of flesh. (7) Man’s bouse- 
liold of wives is his kingdom not for 
earth only, but also in his future state. 
(M) Mormonisiu is the kingdom of God 
oiieartli. (II \ Ilvpivorth JJixon : Keic 
i. 21.) 

Mormonlam. 'J'ho relipous and | 
social system of tlie Lattcr*day Saints ; 
s(» called from their gospel, tenned 
The Ituok of Mormon. Joe Smith, the 
founder of the system, was born in 
Sharon, Wiinlsor county, Vermont ; his 
partner w’as Higdon. The manuscript, 
w’hich he declared to be written on jjold 
plates, was a novel written by Spalduig. 
He w'as cited thirty-nine "times into 
courts of law', and w-as at last assassi- 
nated by a gang of ruflians, who broke 
into his prison at Carthage, and shot 
liiiii like a dog. His witVs name was 
Kinma ; he livcil ut Nauvoo, in Illinois ; 
liis successor was Brigham Young, a car- 
penter by trade, wbo led the *‘Sninfci’’ 
(as tliH Mormons areca.lled), driven from 
, home by force, to the valley of the Salt 
LuUi*, I,.'}!)!) mills distant, generally 
called li tall, but by the Mormons theiii- 
sclvt’s Dnrrvt (Bee -country), the Newr 
Jcrusali*m. Abraham is their model 
man, and Sarai their model w'omaii, and 
Kuglish their language. Young’s bouse 
was called the Bcc-hvvo. Kvery man, 
woiuaii, and cltild capable of work has 
work to do in the community. 

Morning. The first glass of whisky 
drunk by Scotch fishermen in salutation 
to the daw'ii. Thus one flsherraan will 
say to ar-oUier, “Jiao ye had your 
morning, Tam? ” or “ I haona had my 
morning, yet, Jock.” 

“ H:ivintf derliiuHl Mrs. Flockliiu-t’s compliment 
(.f . . . UemsdoJiis ailious." -StV 

: M averleif, chap. xliv. 

Morning Star of the Befhnaatien. 

John Wycliffo (1324-1384). 

Morocco* The name of Banks’s hay 
horse. (ISee Baxkb md Honsn.) 

Morocco. Strong ale made from burnt 
malt, used in the annual fcaet at Seven- 
halls, Westmoreland (tbe of • tlm 
Hon. Mary Howard), ontlie opening of 


Milnthorpe Fair. This liquor is put into 
a large gloess of ttni<|ue form, and the 
person whose tuni it is to drink is called 
tlm colt.” He is required to stand on 
om leg, and say Luck to Sevens as 
long as Kent flows,” then drain the glass 
to the bottom, or forfeit one shilling. 
The act is termed drinking the con- 
stable. ” The feast comusts of radishes, 
oaten cake, and butter. 

Morocco Men {The). Puhlic-house 
and jierambulatiiig touts for lottery 
insumnees. Their rendezvoKis wa.s a 
tavern in Oxford Market, on the 
Poitland estate, at the . close of the 
eighteenth century. In 1796 the great 
State lottery employed 7,500 Morocco 
men to dispose of their tickets. 

Morofl** The fool in the play entitled 
The Longer Thou Lircsi the More Fool 
Thou Art^ by William Wager. 

Morpbeno (2 syl., the Sleeper). Son 
of Sleep, and ^od oi dreams : so called 
because he gives these airy nothings 
their form and fashion. 

MorreL One of the shepherds in the 
Shephci'd'e Calendar^ by Spenser. 

Morrloe {Gil or Child). The natural 
Bim of an earl and the wife of Lord Bar- 
nard or John Stewart, “brought forth 
in her father’s house wi’ mickle sin and 
shame,” and brought up “ in the gude 
grene wode. ” One day he sent Willie to 
the Ixtrou’s liall, requesting his mother 
to eoiiie without deUy to Greenwood, 
and by way of token sent with him a 
‘ ‘ gay in.'intel ” made by herself. W i Hie 
went into the dinner-hall, and blurted 
out bis message before all who were 
present, adding, “ and there is the silken 
sarko your ain' band sew'd the sleivc.” 
I.ord "Barnard, thinking the Child to 
ho a iNinimour of his wife, forbade her 
to leave the hall, and, riding himself to 
Gi'oemvood.islew Morrioe w'ith a broad- 
sw'ord, and setting his head on a spear, 
gave it to “ the meanest maiain a’ his 
train” to carry it to the lady, When 
the baron returned Lady Barnard said 
to him, “ Wi* that same spear, O pierce 
my heart, and put me out o’ pain ; ” 
but the baron replied, “ Enouch of blood 
by nie’s bin spilt, sair, sair I rew the 
deid,” oihling-^ 

“ i’ll ay lameut for Gil Morlce, 

As ffiu lie woro mine ain ; 
rn neir for^rct ihi* ilreiry tiny 
On wbk'li r lie youth was slain.” 

Keifgurs iif Awltnt Englinh /Wrif, ctcr. IH. 1. 

Dr. Percy .says this pathetic iala sug- 
gested to Home the plot of (a 

tragedy). ^ . 
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Morris Boaoe, brought to Euglaud 
m the reigu of Xldwiurd III., when Joint 
of Oauut returned frpro 6p»in, la the 
dauce, bells were Jingled, and staves 
swords clashed. It was a military dacce 
of the Moors or Moriscos, in which five 
men and a boy engaged ; the boy wore 
a morions or head-piece, and was called 
Mad Morion. Maid Marian.) 

Bforse Alpliabet (The). An alpha- 
bet used in telegraphio messages, in- 
vented b}' Professor 2^muel P. B. Morse, 
of Massachusetts. The right-hand de- 
flection of the electric needle con'esponds 
to a dash, and the left-hand to a dot ; 
and by means of dashes and dots every 
word may be spelt at lengtli. Military 
signalling is performed in England by 
short and long flashes of a fl^ or somib 
other instrument ; the short flash corre- 
sponds with the dot, and the long with 
the dash. The following ten varieties 
will show how these two symbols are 
capable of endless combinations, * | * * | 


Mort^aafe. A wrought-iron frame 
to prevent dead bodies from l^eing ex- 
humed by resurrectionisis. (See Xotes 
and Qm'teSf March 14th, 1891, p. 210.) 

Mortal* / a mortal lot of people 
— i.e. a vast number. Mortal is the 
French d ma t, as in the sentence, ** II y 
avait du monde d nm'ty Legonidco 
says, “ Ce mot fmovt] ne ^^cmploie jatmth 
anpropre, mais maimeni an Jig are ^ aire 
la fignijieaiwn de multitude, grand, min~ 
bre, fouled' 

Mortar-board. A college cap. A 
corruption of the French mort'ier, the 
cap worn by the ancient kings of France, 
and still used oflidally by the chief 
justice or president of the court of 
justice. As a college cap has a square 
board on tire top, the moniqr-hoa'i d was 
soon transformeti into mortar-board. 

Mortalrii differ from guns, in having 
tbeir trunnions placed behind the vent. 
Tbey ate short pieces, intended U) pro- 
ject sheUs at high angles (45"), and the 
shdls thus projected fall almost verti- 
cally on the object stnujk, forcing in 
the strongest buildings, emd (bursting at 
the same time) firing everything around. 
Their splinters are very dwtructive. 

Morte d'Arthvr, compiled b;[r Sir 
Thomas Malory, from French originals; 
edited by Soutliey, the poet-laureate, 
compilation contains — 

The Ft'Ophecies of Merlm, 


The (^fieai of the St. (Jraal. 

I'he Romance of Sir Lanceht of the 
hake, 

The History of Sir Tristram ; etc. etc. 

Tennvsou has a Morte d 'Arthur 
among his poems. 

Mortgage, (»S< e Wei.su Moetoaol. ) 

Morther. Well, Moi\ n'hcre have yon 
been thin long while? (Norfolk). /\vy, 
Mor, come hitlur ! (Norfolk). Mor 
or Morther means a lass, a vrenoh. It 
is the Dutch moer (a woman). In Nor- 
folk they call a lad n hnr, from tin* 
Dutch hoer (a f.annor), English hour. 
“Well, borT’ and “Well, moil’’ are 
to be lieaixl daily in every part of the 
county. 

*• WheQ oijcp .1 gipfflmpr tnori ln'r } on, 

And 1 a re<l-faci*d riiulihy huy. 

Sly tnoksyim vkiypd me not :i fow, 

For miiteliier was your giPaicsf, jnj ” 
ntnomftelU: Ru'hanl tnul A'o//*. 

Mor'timer, So called from an an- 
cestor in crusading limes, noted for his 
exploits on the shores of the Dead Sea. 
(J)e Horluo Jfari.) 

Mortlake Tapestry. The b(>st Eng- 
lisli taiiestry made at Mortlako (Midtlle- 
sex), in the reign of James I. 

** Wbi , I’Hly, do .\ on think me 
Wrought, lu a loom, dome Duuh-rirro .ii 

31ort.lakc ? *’ (’aj/ j/.//* A. 

Mortstone. He may remove J/o>7- 
efonr, A Devoiisliiro proverh, said in- 
credulously of husbands who pretend to 
bo imisters of their wives. It .'Uso me,;nis, 
“If you have done Avluat you siy, you * 
ctiii accomplish anything.” 

MorveiL Fingars rc:i1m ; pr<d).'ihly 
Argyllshire and i& neighbourliood, 

Blosalo Wark is not connected with 
the p'^per name Moses, but witli tin; 
Mi'acs (Latin, opus muH'nm, or 

mmivwn ; (Ircek, wonsetou ; Ereueh, 
mosaiyue; Italian, mmnieo). Tliny says 
it was so called because these tcsseluted 
floors were first used in tlic grottoes 
consecrate to the Muses (xxxv. 21, 
s. 42). Im moslf^aiiious workman in 
mosaic work was Sosiis of ror'gsnios, 
who wrought the rich ])avemcnt in the 
common-hall, called Asarotoii tt'cou. 
(Vttny: Natural Htstory, xxxri. 4, (il.) 

Bloscow. So called from the river 
Mo.sc.owa, on which i\ is built. 

The nwnareh of Mofteow. A large hell 
weighing 198 tons, 21 feet high, and 21 
feet in diameter. 

ipy Moseoic. TIjo 
turning-point of my goad fortune, lead- 
ing to luture shoals and misery. The 
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reftireiice is to Na])oleou*s disastrous 
pxppditioii, when his shir liasteiied to its 
gf*tting. 

•• Jiinn 'v:i}» iiiy M«»i*cow ftlic rnlii of niy r«|*U- 
ijitiouj. ’ ^ Hin-un: DouJmn^xi.W. 

Mosen (Spanish). A corruption oi 
Mif) Seflor, corresponding to the Casti- 
lian Jhiu 

MoseB* Horns. Exodus xxxiv. 30, 
** All the children of Israel saw Moses, 
and the skin of his fjice trans- 

lated in the Vulgate, esset faetes 
MtaJ*' Kavsof light were called horns, 
lienee in Ifabakkuk (Hi. 4) we read of 
(lod, ‘‘ His brightness was as the light, 
and lie had hoiiis of light] coining 
out of His hand.” Micher Angelo de- 
picted Moses with horns, following the 
Vulgater 

TIh* FomicIi (miislatioii of iO. 4 is — 

•leu fit’ll r f to it ennnue la InmihrnwHf^ii (ks 
nt!}(m I sortiiu'ifi ik. fta mam." 

Mosob* Bod. So the divining-rod 
was usually foalled. The diviniiig-ro<l 
\vM..s employed to discover water or 
mineral treasure. Jn Blackwood'^ $ Maga- 
zine (May, 1850) we are told that uobcidy 
sink.s a well in North Somersetshire 
without consulting the jointer (os the 
rod-diviner is called). The Abbe Richard 
is stated in the Mmidc to be an extremely 
e.xpert diviner of water, and amongst 
of liei « diseovered tlie ” ( ’Ijristraius Foun- 
tiiin ” on M. do Metferuieh’s estate, in 
1S()3. Ill the Qua tin Ig Iterieir (No. 41) 
WC5 have on account of Iiady Noel’s 
divining skill. (See ff'orld of Wonders^ 
pt. ix. p. 2S3.) 

Moses Slow of Speeoli. The ac- 
count given in the Talmud (vi.) is as 
foIUjw's;— Pharaoh was one day sit- 
ting on his throne with Moses on his lap, 
when the child took off the king’s crown 
and juit it on his own head. Tiie ‘‘ wise 
men ” tried to persuade the king that 
this was treason, for which the chil«l 
ought to be put to death ; but Jethro, 
priest of Midian, reidied, “It is the act 
of a child who knows no bette^ Let two 
plates” (he coutihu^ “be Set before 
him, one containing gold and the other 
red-hot coals, and you will readily see 
he will prefer the latter to the former.” 
The experiment lioing tried, the little 
boy snatched up tlie live cool, put it iuto 
liis mouth, and burnt his tongue so 
severely tlmt he wa.s ever after “heavy 
or slow of speech.” 


Moses Primrose, Son of the Rev. 
Dr. Primrose, very green, and with a 



Jew ut the neighbouring fair, when he 
gave a good horse in ezchango for a 
grOSB of woithlcoo ffWIX with 

corner rims and shagreen cases. {Gtdd- 
simm: Vicar of Wakefield.) 

Moslem or MoMemSn. Plural of 
Mussulman, sometiines written Mussul- 
mans. The word is Turkish, and means 
true believer. 

Mosso. Xappi^ig, as Mosse took his 
mare. Wilbraiiam says Mosse took his 
mare napping, beoauso ho could not 
catch her when aw’akc. . » 

“Till day com«, catcli him as Mosse Ida grey 
mai'C, n&\>vinK."-‘CliristmuM Pr/w/v?. 

Mosstrooper. A robber, a bandit. 
The marauders who infested the borders 
of England and Scotland wei’e so called 
because they encamped on the masses. 

Mote and Beam (Matt. vii. 3 -5) . fu 

alio pediiiLlum rideo^ in te ischium non 
rides (Petronius). Here pedieuhon means 
a louse, and ricimnn a fyke. 

Motli. Page to Don Adriano cie 
Arma'do, all jest and playfulness, cun- 
ning and versalile. {Shakespeare .* Lem's 
Labour's Lost.) 

Mother. Moilin' and Head of all 
Chu relies. So is St. John Diteran of 
Rome called. It occupies the site of the 
splendid palace of F^lantius I^Mh^ra'ans, 
which escheated to the Crown from 
treason, and ivas given to the Church I*}' 
tlio Emperor Couslantiiic. From the 
balcony of tliis church tlie P(»pc blessos 
the iieople of the whole w'orld. 

Mother Ann. Ann Lee. the “ spiri- 
tual mother” of the Shakers. (1735- 
1784.) 

Mother Bunch. (1) Mother Bunch 
wliose fairy tales are notorious. Tliese 
tales are m Pasqtnrs JesUt^ with the 
if/<r ri men ts of Moth er Bunvk . ( 1 (553. ) 

(2) The other Mother Buncli is called 
Mother Bunch's Closet muig Broke 
Open^ containing rare secrets of art 
and nature, tri^ and cxperiaacod by 
learned philosophers, and recommended 
to all ingenious young men aud maids, 
teaching tliem how to get good ivives 
and husbands. (1760.) 

Mother Carey’e Ohlokens. Stormy 
petrels. Mother Carey is Matn* Cara, 
The French call these bh*ds oiseanje de 
Kotre Dame or ares Samtee Manm. 
Chickens are the young of any fowl, or 
any small bird. 

“They are oalletl tlio ' sailw'a* friends, enroe to 
warn them nf an aim^roaeiunir storm ; and ft is 
most unlucky to kill them. The legetul is that 
each bird contains the soul of a dead seamaa.*' 



Mother Country 
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(See Captain Marryai : Pow* Jacky 
where the superetition fully relateih) 

Mothet Cai'fy*» Gooh. The great Black 
Petrel or Fulmar of the Pacino Oco^. 

Mother Oamj *« phteking her gooeti It 
is snowing. (See Hulda.) 

Blotber Conntry. One's native 
country, hut the term applies specially to 
England, in relation to America and the 
Colonies. The inhabitants of North 
America, Australia, etc., are for the 
most pfu’t descendants of English parents, 
and uiejHjfore England nmy be termed 
the inotlier country. The tiornmns call 
their mitivc country Fatherland. 

Mother Douglas. A noted pro- 
curess, introduced iu The Minor by 
Foote. She also figures in Hogarth's 
March to Finchley. Mother iOon^as re- 
sided at the north-east comer of Covent 
Gawlen; her house was superbly fur- 
nished and decorated. She grew very 
fat, and with pious up-turned eyes used 
to pray for the safe return of her “ hal)es” 
from hiittle. She died 1761. 

Mother Xarth. When J imius Brutus 
(after the death of Lucretia) fonned one 
of the deputation to Delphi to ask the 
Oracle which of the tlwee w'onld succeed 
Tarquin, the response was, “He who 
should first kiss ms mother.” Junius in- 
stantly threw himself on the ground, 
exclaiming. “I’hns, then, I kiss thee, 
Mother Earth,” and he was elected 
Consul. 

Mother Goosd. A name associated 
with nursery rh}’mcs. 8Iie was born in 
Boston, and her elde.st daughter Eliza- 
beth manaed Thoimw Fleet, the printer. 
Mrs. Goose used to sing the rhymes to 
her grandson, and Thomas Fleet jiriutcd 
the first edition in 1710. 

Mother Hubhard. The old lady 
whose whole time soenis to have Ihjch 
devoted to her dog, who always kept her 
on the trot, and always nfade ^aino of 
her. Her temper was proof agmust this 
wilfolncls on the part of her dog, and 
lier politeness never fomok her, for 
when she saw Master Doggie dressed iu 
his fine clothes--- 

“ Ttie d»nie twnle h oiiriiM'y, the (l<»iy mswl*', ti Im»w j 

The- dsmu saio, ^Your iwrvant,’ the <1 ok (>sa{a, 

* Bow-wow.*'’ 

Mother Hnddle’e «OveiL. Where 
folk are dried up w> that thev live for 
ever. {Hoicai'd ryle : FMn Moody 21 1 .) 

Mother Shipton lived iu the reign 
of Henrj VIII., and was fittmons for her 
..prophecies, in which she foretold the 
death of Wolsey, Lord Peroy* etc., 


and many wonderful events of future 
times. Ail her “ prophecies ” are still 
extant. 

Mother-eiok. Hysteiical. 

MotherAVit. Native wit, a ready 
reply ; the wit vrhich “ our mother gave 
us.” In ancient authors the tenn is nsod 
to oxpre.sB a ready reply, courteous hut, 
not profound. Thus, when Louis XIV. 
express^id enmie anxiety lest Poligiiac. 
.should be inconvenienced by a sbower of 
falling rain, the inotber-wlt of tlif3 car- 
dinal replied, “It is nothing, I assure 
j'our Majesty ; the I’ain of Marly never 
makes us wxd.” 

Mother of BelieverB. Ay-c'-shah. 
the second and favourite wife of Maho- 
met ; so called because Mahomet being 
the “ Father of Believers,” his wife of 
wives was Mother of Believers. 

Mother of Books. Alexandria was 
so called from its library, which wai? the 
largest ever collected before the iiivoii- 
tion of printing. 

Mother of Cities [Amu-al-lhtfnd}. 
Balkh is so called. 

Mother of Pearl. The inner iridi' - 
cent layers of the shells of manv bivalve 
molluscs, especially that of the pi*ajl 
oyster. 

Mother of the Gracchi. A baid. 
strong-minded, rigid woman, without one 
soft point or nffeminate weakness. Al- 
ways in the right, and maintaiiuiig In r 
right with the fortitude of a martyi-. 

Mother’B Afiron Strings. {See 

Tied . . .) 

Mothering Sunday w Snmi.-iy in 
M:d-I*eiit, a great holiday, when the 
Pope blesjM's the golden rose, and chil- 
dren go lioino to their motliei’s to feast 
on “mothering cakes.” It is said that 
the day i-eceived its appellation from the 
ancient custom of visitfng tlicir mother 
church,” and making offerings on the 
altar on that dap. Used by scliool- 
children it means a holiday, when they 
went home to spend the day wntli tlieir 
mother or parents. 

Motion. The lau s of nio(io/iy accord- 
ing to Galileo and Newton. 

(1) If no force }U'ts on a body in 
motion, it will continue to move uui- 
fonnly in a straight line. 

(2) If force acts on a body, it will 
produce a change of motion proportion- 
ate to the force, and in the same direction 
(08 that in whioh the force acts). 
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Mountains 


(3) When one body exerts force on 
another, that body reacts on it with 
equal force. 


Motley. Men of nwtlei/. Licensed 
fools ; 80 called beciiuse of their dress. 


" Mutloy Is the <»uly wear.*' 

S)Mk6»vcttre : A9 You Hk^lU ii. 


Motu Pro'prio. A law broiiffht in 
by Consal'vi, to abolish monopolies in 
the Papal States (1757). 


Mouoh {To). To live as a vagrant. 


Monoliard (French). A spy, '^qni 
fait coniine les mouches. qni voient si hien 
sanit cn avoir Vair.'^ At the close of tho 
seventeenth century, those petits^nmtres 
who ficquentcd tho Tuileries to see and 
be seen were called nioucharfh (ily-men). 
{Diefionnaire i'tijnioloijtqne ih Meniuje.) 


Moulds. In the monhU. In the 
grave. 

" AfttT Sir .luliii and lior ftdie miiiistcr’e 
were . . lii the in ou Ida."— .Vir 11*. S'roM.* 

Uetffiaitntlfit (Letter iti.\ 

Mound. The largest artificial mound 
in Europe is Silbury Hill, near Avebury 
( W iltshire) . It covers 5 acres, 34 perches, 
and mcasiu'cs at tho base 2,027 feet ; its 
diameter at top is 120 feet ; its slope is 
316 feet ; perpendicular height, 107 feet ; 
aud it is altogether one of the most 
BtupendoiLs monuments of human labour 
in the world. 

Alyattes, in Asia ^finor, described by 
Herodotus, is somewhat larger tlian 
Silbnrv Hill. 

• 

Mount Zion, 'fhe Celestial City or 
Hciiven. {linnt/an : Titfjrim'^s Troyress.) 

“ l nni roiiit* frnm the Ciiy Dcstructiou, and 
uni tu Mount ilitni." (Pari I.) 

Mountain (Tht) or Montagiwds. 

The exireinc ilcmocratical party in the 
iirst French Kevolutiou ; so culled l>e- 
caiihc they seated themselves on the 
highest benches of the hall in which the 
N ational Convention met. Their leaders 
were Bonton aiidBobespierre, but under 
them were Marat, Coutiiou, Thuriot, St. 
Andre, Legendre, (^dlle-Besmoulins, 
Caniot, St. Just, and Oollot d’Hcrbois, 
the men who introduced the ** Beign of 
Terror.” Extreme Kadicajs are still 
called in France the “ Mountain Party, 
or Montagnards. > 

Old Man of the Mountedn. Imaum 
Hassau ben Sabba]i el Homairi. The 
Sheik A1 Jebal was so called, because 
his residence was in the mountain fast- 
nesses of Syria. Ho was the prince of a 
Mahometan sect called Assassins 
aud founder of a dynasty in Sy]ja» put 
an end to by the Moguls & the tweB& 

• ^ 


century. In Bymeris Foedera (tol. i.) 
two letters of this sheik are inserted. It 
is not the province of this Book of Fables 
tf^spute their f^uuiueiiess. 

\f the mountain will not come to Mu’- 
Mahomet must go to the mountain. 
If what 1 seek will not come to me 
without my stir* I must exert myself to 
obtain it ; if wo cannot do as we w'isb, 
we must do as we can. When Mahomet 
Iirst announced his system, the Arabs 
demanded Ba]>eniatura1 proofs of liis 
commission. Moses ana Jesus,” said 
they, ** wrought miracles in ^stimouy 
of tlieir divine authority ; and if thou 
art indeed the prophet of God,' do sc^ 
likewise.” To this Mahomet replied, 
** It would be teinx>titig God to do so, 
and bring down His anger, as in the case 
of Pharaoh.” Not satisfied with this 
answer, he commanded Mount Sufa to 
come to him, aud when it siiiTcd not at 
his bidding, exclaimed, ” GodJs merciful. 
Had it obeyed my woi-ds, it would have 
fallen on lis to our deshuction. I will 
therefore go to the mountain, and thunk 
God that He has had mercy on a stiff- 
necked generation.” 

Ihe nionnfmn in lafjour. A mighty 
effort made for a small effect. Tho 
allusion is to the celebrated line of 
Horace, Paiinriant nasedinr 

ridirtilas which Oreech iranslat>e.s, 

The ti a vaiHiig mountain yields a silly 
mouse:” and Boileau, **/// wontngne 
en travail enfante nnt sourisP 


Mountain Asb {Th^)^ or *'Howau- 
ti-ee,” botaiiically called lyrua aiten- 
jiailti, wliicli does not belong to the 
same family of plants ns the yfajrtnuSf 
or C^munoii Ash. Tlie Mounfriin Ash is 
icofiandria^ but the Common Ash is dfan^ 
dna. The Mountain Ash is peutaggnia, 
but the Common Ash is mouoggu'ia. The 
Mountttin Ash is of the Natural Gi-der 
rosarSis, but the common Ash is of the 
Natural Order sepiai-ice : yet the two 
trees resemble each other in many re- 
spects. The Howon or Bow%-ti«e is 
called in Westmoreland the ” Wiggen- 
tree.” It was greatly venerated by the 
Druids, and was called the ** Witcheu ” 
by tho early Britons, because it was 
supposed to ward off witches. 


TUcit siiolltf weac a ain . Tbe harrs r«i turncil 
To their ^ueon In son'owtui nitMMti 
CryiuK that wiluhos hjive no ptiwer 
Where fJirives the itowan-ireo word.*' 
lafiUejf Wotm of Spindlagtanr Jfeaohv (a Ijollad). 


Monataln-dew. Whisky* . 

Monatatiw of Mol0>im!l8. To 

moun tains of mh-hiUs, - make a 



Mountebank 


Monssa 


sm 


great fuss about trifles. clodm 

arcemJMre (Cicero). 

Bfonateliaiik. The Itank or bench 
was the comiter on which shopkeej)^ 
of yore displayed their goods. StreW- 
vendors used to mofml ou their hank to 
patter to tho public. Tlie Freuoli word 
is “tfmViw and the Italian 

word ** Cmtambaitco ” (i.e. canta in 
hanco^ one who patters fi'oin his liank). 

V III Italion, monffunhanro (a quack* 
doctor) is also in use. 

. Se (liaitnt cetre qiiciunc tralK*. ou uuolitiie 
Jmf convert; il po fciMUoii: iiieUt'clii tlu roi rte 
IVrw. et coiuinc tel il irontoit la imiKiiic. O’esroit 
la tU'c, pour dciuter sea droivues, il otoiirdiaewkit 
lie SDH tiabil toiiteraaseuihU'e."— ////<<(»ire Gtnt'inle 
dcs iarrtnig, IhwiIc i. chap. xxix. 

Thi'ie were ceini>oniry nioiiutehauks as well »a 
more regular niereliauts. In Attica, the iiaiiice 
of JUohm and Susanoii of icana »recl>aringtitaheil. 

In France, Taimria, TalMinn, Turliipin.OaiiiUi^'r- 
tjiargmlle. (Iroa-t^uillaiiino, (■uilloUiorju, llo- 
herhe, UulniiaufrC, and Oroi !.iiet (a itiurvoUona 
numU'r of U's). In Kngiand, Atulre^\ lJurde, 
and some fc-. otheva cf mfevior note. 

Mourning. 

Miaek. To cxprosvS tho privation of 
light and joy, the midnight gloom of 
sorrow for the loss sustained. The 
colour of moui'ning in Europe, It wjis 
also the colour of mourning in nncieiit 
Greece and in the Komuu Empire. 

Sla^k and white atrijnd. To express 
sonow and hope. I'he mounting of the i 
South-Sea l.*<]»nders. 

(jyet/l}>h hroirn. The colour of the 
earth,' to which the dead rctuni. The 
colotir of mouiTimg in Ethiopia. 

Fate hvoH'H, Tlie colour of withered 
leaves. The mouibiug of Pevwa. 

Sky*bhi€. To express the assure*! 
hope that the decoasi'd has gone to | 
heaven. The colour of mourning in 
Syi*ia, Cappadocia, and Ainjcnia. 

Deep mie, in BokhaTa, is the cokuir 
of mourning (Hanwuy). Tlie RomaiiR 
in the Rcipublic wore dark blue for 
mourning. 

2*tirple and violet To express royalty, 

** kinge and priests to &od.’^ Tfie 
colour of mourning for cardinals and 
the kin^ of Fmnoe. The colour of 
mourning in Turkey is violet. 

■ Whiie, Emblem of “ wbito-himdcd 
hope.” The colour of mourning in 
China, Henry VIII. wore white for 
Anne Boleyn. The ladies of ancient 
Rome and Sparta wore wliitefor mouni- 
ing. It was the colour tif mourning in 
Spain till 1498. In England it is still 
customary in some of ttie provinces to 
wear white silk bat-bands and white 
gloves for the unmarried. 

Yelhw. The sear and jrellow leaf. 
The colour of moumiiigin Egypt and in 


Bumah, wliere also it is tho colour of 
tlie monastic order. In Brittany, widow's’ 
caps among tho paf/sunnes aio j’cliow'. 
Anne Boleyu wore yellow mouruiiig for 
Catherine of Aragon. Some say ycU<)W' 
is in token of exaltation. 

Mournlval. Four curds all alike, us 
four aces, four kings, etc., in a game of 
curds called Oleek, Gleek is three cards 
alike. 

“A iiioiirnir.'U fit acrfi, ijlock of kiiriM'!*, 

Just nine a-i>u*ci*.” Alh/ivni'.n, . m 3. 

Poole in his t^ufjUsh Parnnssns called 
tho four olemcuts yaiitre*^ first numr/ti* 
rat. 

Mouse. ^ TTio soul or spirit was often 
6 up)) 08 ed in olden times to assiime a 
zoomor|»hic form, and to mak»; its way 
at death through the mouth of man in It 
visible form, sometimes us a pigeon, 
sometimes as a inonse or rat. A roil 
mouse indi(»itcd a pure soul ; a ]>l;iek 
mouse, a soul lilackened by pollution ; 
a pigeon or dove, u miutly soul. 

Exorcists used to drive out evd spirits 
from the human body, aud llursuct 
gives wwcral instances* of sueh cxpiil- 
sions in bis Popular Imimihitns (lOOt). 

*. No tinubt lugfM»ti» wt'p* at- one time tiainul 
to ie|>i‘f«eni tlio iteiiartiiii; hf>ul.riiiii iilao to n- 
l-rc Fcnt t.ljc n<il> < Jin 'St. 

Honoe. Monsie, teims of endfur- 
ment. Other terms of omleanaont from 
animals are, bird or hirdn (us “ Mv 
bounio biid’’) ; puss, pns.'i^f : lamb, lamh 
kin; “You little meuikeA ” isaiiMideaniig 
reproof to a child. iJog and jiig uie' 
u.sed in a bad Fcnsc, as “ You dirty 
dog;” “You filtliy pig.” Biave tit^ a, 
lion, surly as a bear, crafty as u IV.x. 
proud as a peacoek, fleet fis a liaie. and 
several phrases of a like cliuiiioter aie in 
Ct)njmou use. 

*’ (Lioil you, niouwj.' tlm In n!o^'i».oin r m!, 

Ami siniikt licr ou fbr 

irurni/*; Alh A’/zf*., )>. 1 " 

Mouse Tower (The), ou the Rhine, 
said to be so called because Bishop Hat to 
(y.r.) was there devoured by mice. The 
tower, however, was built by Bisliop 
Siegfried, two hundred years after I lie 
death of Bishop Hatto, us a toll house 
for collectiil^ the duties upon all goods 
which paased by. The word wans or 
mauth means “toll,” and tho toll col- 
lected on coni being very unpopular, 
gave rwe to the in^difion ref ei red to, 
Tlie catastrophe was fixed on Bishop 
Hatto, a noted statesman and councillor 
of Otho the Gfreat, proverbial for his 
cunning perfidy. {See Hatxo,} 

Moum. Moses. 
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Much Ado 


MouBsall. A PcTBian musician. 
Haroim al Kaschicl was going to divorce 
his late favourite Marl'diih or Moiiuda, 
but the poet Muussali sang some verses 
to him which so touched ms heart, tliat 
ho w'oiit in search of the lady and made 
peace with her. (^D'Hcrbeloi.) 

Mouth* Down in the nwtUh, (See 
under Down.) 

Jlis month- ivas made^ he was tniined 
or reduced to obedience, like a horse 
trained to the bit. 

"At llcKt, fif (Murse, (be fireworker («buwe<l 
(Ifrtit .... hut in theenil 'his nuiuth niatle/ 
ln.s p;nef» formed, bo bcc.ime a \eryrtftrvice- 
alilc and willing aniiiml." — 7.c Fanu: Iluwe in 
the (Jhiurhyunl, cb. xci.\. 

Mouth Waters. Tknl makes my 
month water. “ CcUi fait evnir I'ean d ta 
hone he The fragrance of a})peti8ing 
food excites the salivary glands. Tho 
phrase means— that makes mo long for 
or desire it. 

Montons. Jterenons d ms moutons, 
Ucturii wo to our subject, 'rho phrase 
i.s Idkeii from an old French play, called 
L\t roeaf, hy Patelin, in which a woollen- 
ilniper charges a shepherd with stealing 
sheep. In tolliiLg his grievance he kept 
b>r ever running a%vay from his subject ; 
and to tluow di.s<‘reditoii the defendant’s 
nttoriKiy, accuse(l liim of stealing a 
of cloth. The judge had to pull him up 
cv(*ry moment with, Mats, mon amt, 
reirnuns d nos montons ” (What about 
the sheep, tell me about the sheep, now 
return to tho story of the sheep). 

Movable. The first inorabh. Sir 
Thomas Browne (Reliffio Mcdici-t jj. 56, 
27) uses the phrase, Beyond the first 
movable,* * moaning outside the mateiial 
creatiou. According to Ptolemy the 
“ primum mobile (the first movable and 
iii-st mover of all things) was the boun- 
dary of creation, above which came the 
empyrean heaven, or seat of God. 

Moving tbe A^oununent of tho 
House. This is the only method which 
tho rules of the houflb le:ive to a member 
for bringing up suddenly, and without 
notice, any business which is not on the 
order paper. 

MoTliig Oie PrmrloQs ttoMtlon. 

A parhameutary dodge fop burking an 
obnoxious bill. The method is as fol- 
1 «wbj-A “question,” or hill, is before 
the house, an objector does not wish to 
commit liimself by moving its rejec^on, 
so he moves “ the previous question,” 
and tho fipeaker moves, from the ehaiT, 
♦‘that the question be not put”— that 


is, that the house be not asked to come 
to any decision on tho main question, 
but be invited to pass to the “ orders of 
the day.” In other words, that the sul^ 
j^t be shelved or burked. 

N.B. A motion for “the previous 
question” cannot be made on an amend- 
meuk, nor in a select committee, nor yet 
in a committee of the whole house. The 
phrase is simply a method of avoiding a 
decision on the question before me 
House. 

Moving the World. Owe me wliere 
to stand, and I will move (he wof’ld. So 
said Archimo'des of Syracuse ; and the 
instrument he would have used is the 
lover. 

Mow, a heap, and Mow^to cut down, 
are quiti^ diif ereut words. Mow, a heap, 
is the Anglo-Saxon mowe ; but mow, to 
cut down, is the Anglo-Saxon mdiv-an^ 

? There is a third Mow (a wry face), 
which is the French moue^ as “ Faire la 
moite d {(^wd to make faces at 

someone, and “ Faire la moue^* to pout 
or sulk. (Dutch, mowe.) 

Mowis. llie bridegroom of snow, 
who (according to American Indian tra- 
dition) wooed and won a beautiful bride; 
but when nioniing dawned, Mowis left 
the wigwam, and melted into the sun- 
shine. The bride hunted for him night 
and day in the forests, but never .saw 
him more. 

Mozalde (2 syl. ) or Monzalda. The 

“Moor,” settled iii Calicut, who be- 
friended Vasco da Gama when he first 
landed on tho Indian continent. 

" pw afnor attonila, Mbraide. whose roalouB rare, 

To (iama’s eyes reveHicd o«ch treacbenms 

snare. ’ CaMoeiia ; Lmiad^ bb. i\. 

Muob or Mndge, The miller's son, 
in Robin Hood dancer;, whose great feat 
was to bang with a bladder of peas the 
heads of the gaping spectators. Repre- 
sents the Fool. 

BCooh Ado alKmt Nothing.. The 

plot is from a novel of Belleforest. copied 
from one by Bandello (18th vol., vi.). 
There is a story resembling it in Ariosto^a 
(h'lando Ftmoso, bk. v„ another in the 
Geneura of G. Turberville, and Spenser 
has a similar one in the Fahne QfwenCy 
bookii. canto4V. 

Much Ado about Xothinp. After a war 
in Messina, Claudio, Benedick, and some 
other soldiers went to vbit L^aato the 
governor, when the former fell in loye 
with Hero, the govemor^s daughter ; but 
Benedick and Beatri<», beo^ great 
rattle-pates, feH to jesting, and each 
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positively disliki^ the other. By a 
slight artifice their hatred was converted 
into love, and Beatrice was betrothed to 
the Paduan lord. In regard to Hero 
toe dav of her nuptials was fixed ; hot 
Bon Jolm^ who hated Claudio and 
Leonato, induced Margaret, the lady's 
maid, to dress up like her mistress, and 
to talk familiar^ with one Borachio, a 
servant of Don John’s ; and while this 
chit-chat was going on, the Don led 
Claudio and Leonato to overhear it. 
£ach thoi^ht it to be Hero, and when 
she appeared os a bride next morning at 
church, they both denounced her as a 
light woman. The friar, being per- 
suaded that there was some mistake, 
induced Hero to retire, and gave out 
that she was dead. Leonato now chal- 
lenged Claudio for being the (.cause of 
Hero’s death, and Benedick, urged on 
bjr Beatrice, did the same. At this 
crisis Borechio was arrested, and con- 
fessed the trick; Don John fled, the 
mystery was duly cleared uj), and the 
two lorils married the rivo ladies. 


Mnela'iia Ckm'tlo. A law -quirk, so 
calleil from Mu'cius Scai'vola, a Jfoiuan 
pontifex, and the most learned of jurists. 

MCne'klfiliacmt Mndh- 

mother of Saunders . 

LUUtt Jmnv Mucklebnckit, Child of 
Saunders. 

Mwklebackit. Wife of Saun- 
ders. 

Haujiders Jlnclivba^kit, The old fisher- 
man at Musslecing. 

Steen ie MHckle^jckU. Bldc^t son of 
fotmdow (drowned). {Sir l^tater Seotl ■ 
j/frC Antiquarij.) 


Hm'klewratli, llabakknk Mnckk^ 
v rath, A fanatic preacher. (Sir tValtir 
Seott: Old JLortalUy,) ^ 

Mm Mmkh wrath. Smitli at Cairn- 
vreckan village. Dame Mucklewnith. 
his wife, is a iMsrfect virago, kSir H Mier 
Seott: fFdrerley,) 

Kim-boiMy. So Tennyson calls the 
H^y^^IfiMures of meii-about-town. 


Son of a Mooiish prin- 
cess and Oon^alo Bustos de Salas de 
Lam, who murdered his uncle Bodri'go, 
while hunting, to avengd the death of 
seven half-brothere. (Sec Laba, 
The seven infunta of Lara.) 


MnffW). A dulL stupid person. Sir 
candidate in 
Dudley’s interlude, called The Ehal 
Cundidatea (1774), is a stupid, blundering 


dolt. He is not only iinsuoccssful iu his 
election, but he finds that his daughtci 
has engaged herself during his absem o. 

Muffins and Crumpets. Muffins i^ 
pain'^mouffieU Du Ciuigo describes tljo 
pams mojletm as bread of a more delicatf^ 
nature than ordinary, for the luse of pre- 
bunds, etc., and says it was made fro.sli 
evei-y day. Cruiiipots is vrumpk-etUs^ 
cakes with little crumples. 

Muffled Cats oatob no Mice. (In 

Italian, Catta gmmtata non pigfut 
eoriee,**) Said ot those who work in 
gloves for fear of soiling their fingei-s. 

Mufti, irr nrnt in innjh —out of 
uniform, iniwf. 

TheFrencli say /;/ pehn, and Fivin li 
soldiers call civilians pUins. An oJlierr 
who had kept Talleyrand waiting, said 
he had been detained by some iiukine. 
“What are they?” asked Tjillrvr.md. 
^*Oh,” said the officer, “ wo call everv- 
body wrho is not vii/itftrg a pekiii.’’ “And 
we,^’ said Tallyrand, ‘“call every body 
military that is not Mnfti i), aii 

Eastern w*ord, signifying a jnrige. 

Mui|^*1ioubs. An ale-house was vo 
called in the eighteenth ecnlnry. Some 
hundred jicmnis assembled iii a hiigf 
tap-room to drink, sing, and sjxuit. t Mif 
of the number was made cbairinrin. A If' 
was served to the guests in tlu ir ov\ii 
mugs, aud the place wliere the mug was 
to stand w^as chalked on the table. 

Mugello. The giant slain byA\t‘r” 
avdo do Medici a tommander uiuh r 
Charlemagne. Ilic tale is iiit(;n'.stinT, 
for it is said that the Medici tof)k the 
three bads of thi^ giant’s mai u f.»r thcii- 
device. Evcrv'fmc knows llial jj.iwn- 
broki.rs have .adopted the three bulK 
a synuKil of their trade. (Sn mohr 
Balls for another account.) 

M^gins. A small borough magnate, 
a village leader. To tmo is to drink, 
and Mr. Muggins is Mr. Drinker. 

Muggleto’nlsji. ^ A follower of one 
Lodovic Muggletou, a jouraeynum tailor, 
who, alwut 16J1, set up for a prophet, 
lie was Bcntencea to stand in the lul lory, 
and ivas fined X'r'iOO. 

Mugwump (A). A word borrowed 
from Uie Algonquin, picaning r>ne who 
acts and thinks indoi>endei)tly. In 
Eliot’s Indian Bible the word *‘ccn- 
tunon” in the Ac$& is tendered 

Those who refuse to follow the 
SJ ^ caucus are called in tho 

United States muyteumps. The chief of 
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the IiidianH of Esopiis is entitled the 
Mfui trump. Turncoats arc mugwumps, 
iiiut all political Pharisees whoso party 
vote cannot be relied on. 

‘•'I r iini a iHiliiioal iniitrwimij),' wotUhe 

Kti'i^liNliiniiii. ‘ Vnt Vf'pllra Mr. UecU. ‘y<»ii 
will i»«.‘ wlion >'Mi li;nc rciiiriioU In jourallCKi- 
Hiicc. Thii LtVi'ri-ifKil AV/m, July Hit li, iHfWi. 

Mugwump Press (The). Tliose 
newspapers which are not organs of 
:iny special political party, hut being 
“neither hot nor cold,’’ are disliked by 
nil p.arly men.” 

*■ The MiKw'umii Pii'Ni*. vliosi- fiiiii'lion it h to 
iMiiiirhli*!! ilic fi-chUwiniulcil. . . ."—Tht' New York 
Tnlniin, Isu:.* 

Mulat'to (Spanish). A. mule, a mon- 
grel ; ap]»lied to Iho male offspring of a 
jjegi psri by a wliite man. A fcrnalG off- 
spring is ciiUod a “ Mulatta.” {Sec 
Crkole.) 

Mulberry. The fruit was originally 
white, and bccamo blood-red from the 
blood of Pyramus and Thisbfi. The 
tale is, that Thisbe was to meet her 
lover at the white mulberry-troo near 
the tomb of Niiius, in a suburb of 
llfibylon. Being scared by a lion, 
Thislu' tleil, and, dropping her veil, it 
was hc^meaietl with blood. Pyrarnus, 
thinking his lady love had heeii de- 
voured hy a lion, slow Jiimsolf, and 
Tliisln', eoiuing np soon nftocwanls, 
Htabbed horself also. The hlwid of the 
lovers stainofl the w'hilo fruit of the 
mnlljcrry-lroe into its jiresent colour. 

Tlic iMit'jiiir.ii n,itn< I:* 'MuriH, fnmi the (•; reek 
(fi fo.il 1 ; «i) ( iiliiMl, wo art* told ID the /loifnn 
.li/o/ji /lit, l.oiMiiso '• M i«» reniut'd iho w’mos! of .ad 
ll.)\\or'.!i‘< u hulls tdl the cold wcallicr is 

j>i-t ■Old tt'Uio.” 

Ill I lie S/rni Chnmttimfi (lit. f. cliap. iv.lwe arc 
ii'Id I hat. K'Jl'infinc. dauKDter of llie Kiiik of 
Thi-'is’ily, w.is traiwfonned Into u iiuiltierry-trcs*, 

Mulclbor - i.e, Andean. It is said 
that he took the part of Juno against 
.lupiter, and Jupiter hurled him out of 
heaven. He w^as three days in falling, 
and at last \va.s picked up, half-dead and 
with one leg broken, by the fishermen 
of the Lslaiitl of Lf^nos. (See MiUon : 
Paradise Lost, book i., 740, etc.) 

Mule. Mahomet’s favourite white 
mule was Dalduh. {See Fadda.) 

To s/iw' mule. To appi'Opriate 
jiart of the money committed to one’s 
trust. This is a French locution— 

“ Ferm' la Tact inn d’un ilomcRtiguc 

ijiii tnmino mm nwftre aur lo prii rtsjl descliown 
•Ill'll a Hclictcca C11 aon nom. ISlIe (Inii son origiiie 
!*u preto^tc, facile A cmidoycr, de In tlci»cnw fRite 
pour ft nv?r la mule." ■ BtteycUn^e Of* i*rorHirht» 
Fraiifaw. 

“He had the keeping and dispesail of tli« 
moneyrt, and ypt aliud not him own iualo?V|rfii£pry 
o/^aueion (lOOli). 


Mull. To make a mull of a job is to 
fail to do it properly. The failure of a 
peg-top to spin is called a mull, hence 
ujso any blunder or failure. (Scotch. 
mull, dust, or a contraction of muddle,) 
The people of Madras are called 
“MuIh,” because they are in a less 
advanced state of civilisation than the 
other two presidencies, in consequence 
of which they are held by them m low 
estimation. (Anglo-Saxon, my/, dust.) 

MuUa. Awbeg, a tributary of the 
Blackwater, in Ireland, Ulrich flowed 
close by Spenser's home. Spenser is 
called by Shenstone the bard of 
Mulla’s silver stream.” 

Mul'mutine Laws. The code of 
Duiivallo Mulmutius, sixteenth King of 
the Britons (about B.q. 400). This code 
w'as translated by Qildas from British 
into Latin, and by Alfred into Anglo- 
Saxon . These laws obtained in En^&nd 
till the Conquest. {JIoHniihed : ffwtoiy 
of England^ iii. 1.) 

“ Muiuiuttus made our laws. 

Who was tho llrst of llritAin which did intt 

llii) hrows wiihiun golden crown, and called 

IIliuBelf a kiiib'." 

Nftfflt'Sjiertrr ,* Vifwlwtine, lit. 1. 

*• .Mulmiitiiis wan the aon of Cloren. Kinc of 
I ( oruanll t.Sio'. lieoA'rey of Moniiioiitll, Bntish 

UiMmu, II 17 } 

Mulrcad'y Envelope {Thr^ 1840), is 
an envelope resembling a half-sheet of 
letter-paper, when folded. The s^iace 
left for the address formetl tho centre of 
an ornamental design by Miilready, the 
artist. When the*^ penny postage en- 
velopes were fii-st introduced, these were 
the stamped envelops of the day, wdneh, 
however, remainecl in circulatiou only 
one year, and were more fit for a comic 
annual than anything else. 

“ A ‘iri of tliope odd-lookintf onveloiv-iblnsB, 

Whoiv Hvitanuia iwho Berms to he crtu'iiledi 
fllllKB 

To hor rlvfht and her Irfr, funny ijeople with 
wiiim* 

Anto]iK9t elephiints Qiiakrrjf, and Catoliaw 
kln’tfs,— 

And ataiKT and wax. and small Queon's-headi 
in )>ack», i 

Which, when riotea are too hk you nmst stick 
on their liacks.’* Ingoldfiky ; Leaeuds. 

Multipliers. Alchemists, who pre- 
tended to multiply gold and silver. An 
act was passed (2 Henry IV., c. iv.) 
making the “art of inultiplicatiou ” 
felony. In fJie Caiifeibmy TaleSy the 
Ohanoun Yeman says he whs reduced to 
poverty by alchemy, adding : ** Lo, sttdi 
advantage is’t to multiply.” {Prologue 
to Chanowiea Tale.) 

Vnltttudee. Dame J uliaua Bemera, 
in her Boohe of St, Albam^ says, in desig- 
uating companies we must uot um m * 
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lumies of multitudoa 
nnd examples her remark 



*** We say a conpnveevon of people, a ho&ii of 
ineii, a /efpsApppimiie of Jomeo, and a beou yf 
ladjres ; we mast spealc of a her^e of dm*, 
swannya, cranya, or wrenya, a zege ot lierons or 
bytourys, a vmoer of pococlces, a vmtrtu tit 
nygbtragales, t^lUwhte of dorea, a ctaiennujA of 
rkougneBift prpae of lynns, a alewthe of htiere^. a 
gaifie of gey a. a sUmlAre of foxca, a ncttlle of frerys. 
a ponttficaime of prestya, and a anpcrftuifte of 
nonncs.' '‘-^Booke of Bt. Albans (14S6), 


She adds, that a strict regard to these 
niceties better distinguishes gentylinen 
from ungentylmon,’’ than regard to the 
rules of gnmmar, or even to the moral 
law. (See Nuhbbbs.) 


Mnltnm In Paiwo (Latin). Much 
[informationl condensed into few words 
or into a small compass. 

Mnm. A strong beer made in 
Brunswick ; so called from Christian 
Mummer, by whom it was first brewed. 

Mum (a mask), hence mummer. 

Mwn*$ tite worn. Keep what is told you 
a profound secret. (6*^9 Muhcbance.) 


up year lips, and give no words hutomuni/' 
Bhak&ipears : 2 Hettry V/., i. 2 . 


Mumho Jnmbow A bogie or 
bear in the Mandingo towns of Africa. 
As the Kaffirs have many wives, it not 
unfrequently^ happens that the house 
becomes qmte unbearable. In such a 
cose, either the husband or an agent 
dresses himself in disguise, and at dusk 
approaches the unruly house with a 
following, and makes tne most hideous 
noises possible. When the w'omen have 
been sufficiently scared, “Mumbo’' 
seizes the chief offender, ties her to n 
tree, and scourges her with Mumbo's 
rod, amidst the derision of all present. 
Mumbo is not an idol, suiy more tliaii 
the American Lynch, but one disguised 
to punish unruly wives. (See Mnugo 
Park : Travels in the Interior bf Jfrica,) 


HqninluMiee. Silence. Auinchanee 
was a gauip of chance with dice, in which 
silence was indispensable. (Mum i.s con- 
nected with mumble ; German, mtmfne, 
amufilo; Banish, mumle^ n> mumble.) 


“ And for *nmmctiftace,’ howe'er the cehane may 
fell. 

You must be mum for fear of Rprilling «11.’* 

Mar/tiaveU's Bopg. 


Mummy is the Egyptian word mwa, 
wax ; from the custom of anointing the 
body with wax and wrapping it in cere^* 
cloth. (Perrian, mmia^ wax; Italiau. 
mmmia ; French, mmte.) (SeeBSATSai.} 


Manmiy WluMit. Wheat said to 
have l)een taken from some of theEgyp* 


tion mummies, and so^m in British soil. 
It is, however, a delusion to suppose that 
seed w'ould preserve its vitality for some 
hundreds of years. No seed w'ill do so, 
and what is called mummy wheat is u 
species of com commonly grown on the 
southern sliorcs of the McclitciTaiicaii. 

Mumpers. Beggars. T>elnnd calls 
it a gipsy word. In Norw'ich, Chris! mas 
uraits used to be called “Mumpers.'* 
In Lincolnshire, “ Boxing-day ** is e:xlled 
Mumping^day (y.e.). To mump is to 
beg. Beggars ore c^led tlie “Mumping 
Sroioty.” 

“A fiOTooX of wrt'tfheB hopping alHiiit by ilio 
ftiiMiittA.Qct> of tlicir f-rulrliOB, like to ninny r.in- 
riitn'Hlun Fields luuniperB, ctmviinK Inlo a body 
frt attack [inrent or fn-nei] Mie rum li nf Minir 
charitable lord.”— jVrtf Waitl : Thf Lvihl/m An/, 
imrt V. 

Mumping Bay. St. Thomas's Bay, 
December 21. A day fui whieli the ]K)rir 
used to go about begging, or, as it was 
called, “going a-gooding/* that is, 
getting gifts to procure good things for 
Christmas (mmnpy to l)eg). 

V In Warwicksliire the tenn used was 
“going a-coniiijg,*’ i.r. getting gifts of 
com. In Staffordshire the custom is 
spoken of simply as “a-goodiiig.’* i Vv 
MlTMPlSBS.) 

Munohau'sen (Bnron), I'heheroof 
a volume of travels, wlio meets with the 
most marvellous adventures. Tho in- 
cidents have been compiled from variom 
sources, and the name is said lo liavi^ 
pointed to Tlieroii^^nus Karl Friedrich 
von Munchhausen, a German ofliccr iu 
the Russian array, noted for liis marvel- 
lous stories (1720-1797). It is a satire 
cither on Baron de Tott, or on Briue, 
whose Travels in Abtfssitiia were lonki'd 
upon as mythical when they Hrst up- 
peared. iTio author is Rudolf Erich 
Kaspe, and the sources from which tlu' 
adventures were compiled, aie Hebors 
Faeetiaf Castiglioue’s Cortegianu^ Bihh r- 
roaim^s Vtop 'ia^ and some of the baron’.s 
own stories. ' 

Mnadaae XggJJhe), In tho Phip- 
nician, Egyptian, Hindu, ami .rap<mr.se 
systems, it is represented that the world 
was hatched from un egg. In some 
mythologies a bird is roiin^seniod n.s lay- 
ing the mundane egg on the primordial 
waters. 

MnafUlfWil* One of the giant race, 
who had a son and daughter of such 
surpassing beauty that their lather culled 
them Ifoiti and Sol (mom and sun), 
(Semdimiiiun mythology.) 
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Mundun'giu. Bad tobfiLCco. 

*.* MiinduntfUB, iu Rn'rne’i Sentimental Jaumev 
fl7«is), is MMiJiiit for Raniufl rtliarn, a surgeon, who 
piirilsHlirHl Letitrs from Itali/. TfrhlnS Rmoilett, 
wild iiiililiHhril 'J'rarele tkroiujh Frawr and Ittlu 
fi:i:«i, "one cuii inual suarl," was called "Sniel- 

fUUtfllS." 

Mu'nera. Tlie daug)iter of Pollcnte, 
the Saracen, to whom ho ^vo all the 
spoilshc unjustly took from tnosowbo fell 
into his jiowor. Talus, the iron x>agc of 
Sir Ar'tegJil, chojiped off her golden hands 
and silver feet, and tossed nor over the 
castlo wall into the moat. {Spensa-: 
Fai'rie Qticcm^ hk. v. 2.) 

Manlcar and Kakir. Two black 
angels of appalling aspect, the inquisi- 
tors of the dead. The Koran says that 
during the inquisition the soul is unitiHl 
to tho body. If the scrutiny is satis- 
factoi-y, the soul is gently drawn forth 
from the lips of the deceased, and the 
body is left to repose in peace"; if not, 
tho body is beaten about tho head with 
iron clubs, and the soul is wrenched forth 
by racking torments. 

Munnin. Memory; one of tho two 
ravens that sit perched on the shoulders 
of Odin ; the other is Hugin (thought). 

( Sea toil itaii an m f/thohffif,) 

Munta'bur Tuhor]. The royal 

rchidenco of tn(3 si.ldan whoso daughter 
iii.'irri(Ml Otnit, King of Lombardy. 

Mu'rad. Son of Hadra'ma and Mar- 
sillus, King of Portugal, Castile, Ara- 
gon, Loon, and Valence, when those 
couutni'M were hold by the Moors. He 
was called Lord of the Lion,^’ becau.se 
lie always led aliout a lion in silken 
fetters. When he carried defiance to 
(/hiirleni.'igne at ]*^ronsac, the lion fell iu 
love with Audo the Fair; Murad chas- 
tised it, and the lion tore him to pieces. 
{Crotjaeuntathi , vii.) 

Maa'oadlns of Paris. French dudes 
or exquisites, wlio aped the London 
mashers in the first French Kevolution. 
'I’lioir dress was Urn-boots “with thick 
soles, knee-breocheif a dress-coat with 
long tails, and a high stiff collar, and a 
thick ciidfjel called a comtitutiou. It 
was thought to lie John Bullish to na* 
Bume a huskinoss of voice, a discourtesy 
of maunerB, and a swaggering vulgarity 
of speech und Miavionr. fiobably so 
called from being ^^peifiixned l&o a 
popinjay.’* 

‘•eijfk’icjBof Lomlao, Ifiiscaaitiit of PnriB." 

It^on : J}m Juan, vilt. 134, 

Muscular Cbrlstlaiiltp* HealUiy 
or strong-minded religion, whi<^ braces 
a man to fight the battle of life brayriy 


and manfully. This expression has been 
erroneously attributed to Charles Kings- 
ley. (See his Life^ ii. 74, 76.) " 

Muses. Nine daughters of Jupiter 
and Muemosyue, goddesses of poetry, 
history, and other arts and sciences, 
liio painting of Herculaneum show all 
nine iu their respective attributes. In 
the National- Museum of Faria is tho 
famous collection with which Pius VI. 
enriched the Vuticau, Lesueur left a 
celebrated picture of the same subject. 

Musc'um. The most cdSbrated are 
the British Museum iu London ; tho 
Louvre at Paris ; the Vatican at Rome ; 
the Museum of Florence; that of 8t. 
Petersburg ; and those of Dresden, 
Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. 

A walking manetmi. 8o Longinus, 
author of a" work on The Sublime^ w’os 
called. (A..D. 213-273.) 

Mushroom (an archaic form is 
mmhi'umpy (French, moussei'OHy a white 
mushroom ; Jjatin, moss.) 

'Vo^iur fnuiifUii nmsc&rum, co quod in lacte 
pul\ crizatUB intcrAcit ntuscas."— .4 tbertua Uagntw, 
Mi.m 

Music. Father nf mtme. Giovanni 
Battista Pietro Aloisio da Palestrina. 
Giovanni Pierltiigi da Palestrina was 
“ tho priuoe of musicians.’* ( 1529-1694.) 

Father of (ircek mmic. Terpandcr. 
(Flourinheti n.c. h7d.) 

The prirwe of manic. G. Pietro A. da 
Palestrina (1629-1594). 

Mtme hath charttH^^ eie» ; from Con- 
greve’s Mom'ning Jtndv^ i. 1. 

Music. Men of genian arerse to muste. 
The following men of genius were ac- 
tually avei-se to music: Edmund Burke; 
Byron had tio ear for music, and nei flier 
vocal nor instrumouhil music afforded 
him the Hlightest pleasure. Charles 
Fox, Hume, Dr. Johnson, Daniel O’Con- 
nell. Robert I’eel, William Pitt; Pope 
preferred strci^t organ to Himders 
oratorios ; tho poet Rogers felt actual 
discomfort at tho sounds of ^nusi^*. ; Sir 
Walter Scott, the iiotit Southey, and 
Tennyson. Seven of these twelve were 
actually jwets, and five were orators, 
Tljc Princess Mathilde (DemidofT), an 
excellent artist, with a voritablc p^ission 
for art, may bo added to those who have 
hod a real antipathy to music. 

Music of the Spheres. Py tha^bias 
w^as the first who suggested the uotiouso 
beautifully expressed by Shakespeai^ 

** There’s net the aniallest orh which thoii be- 
bold’st 

But In iMB inotlan Hke aa angeV tinSB. ' 

StiTt auiring to ^be young-cyed cHerublmt." 

Mervhnwi ef Fenire, v. 1 
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Plato Bays a siren sits on each 
planet, who earols a most sweet song, 
agreeing to the motion of her own par- 
ticular planet, but harmonising with all 
the otliers. Hence Mi)ton speaks of 
the ** celestial syrens* harmony, that sit 
upon the nine eufoldeil spheres.** {Ar- 
anfes,) {Ser Nine Spheres.) 

MiiximUH Tyiius says that the mere 
proper motion'of tlie planets must create 
sounds, and os the planets move at 
regular intervals the sounds must har- 
monise. ^ 

tfusioal Notation. (See Bo.) 

Btnaioal Small «ooal Man (The). 
Tliomas Bntton (1654-1714). 

Mnslolana Father of masieianK 
Jubal, the father of all such as handle 
the harp and organ ** (Gen. iv. 21). 

Musido'ra. (‘See; Bahon.) 

Bfn'aits or Muoeta. Gaps in a 
hedge; places through which a hare 
makes his Eray to escape the hounds. 

The many miisits througli t be whirh hr got'S 

An* likf» a laliyrintb lo amaze bid 

SnnkfttMurt* : iVwiw andJLdmu$. 

The passing of the liare through these 
gaps is termeil ntmwg. The word is 
from imme (old French), a little hole. 

Bfnakot is the Spanish mosquHe^ a 
musket. 

MiuAln. So called from Mosul, in 
Asia, where it w'as hi^st manufactured. 
(French, motmelhie^; Italian, vumobm.) 

Musnad. Cushioned seats, reserveil 
in Persia for persons of distinction. 

MuspoL A region of Are, wlience 
Surtur w’ill collect flames to set fire to 
universe. {Heandi mvian mythology.) 

tfiuqimllielm (3 syl.). The abode of 
fire wliich at the beginning of time 
existed in the south. It was light, 
warm, and radiant; but guarded 
by Siirt. with a flaming sw'oM. tif/iirks 
were collected therefrom to make the 
stars.* {^fidinavian mylhology,) {See 
Manhexx.) 

"'Tlie Mustellielm is s noted Kcandinax Ian poem 
'>f tbe 4f li century. Huspe^beim is IbeScamiiua- 
bell, and the subject tyf lha jxieiii is the liSHt 
Judgment. Tbe jpvfti 6uit or fturtur » Auti- 
flji-mt, who St tbe end of tbcnrorUl will set fire to 
nil creation. Tlie powu is tn slternste verse, and 
Bh(»ws t)OtU iioaffiisubm and p(«tic talent." 

MusUurd. Connected with mmU 
In 16S2 Philip the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, grated to the town of 
Bijou, noted lor its mustard, armorial 
bearingn with the motto Bintri/t XCB 
TAEDK {Mnltum &rde^; I de- 

sire). The arms' and' ^grated 


on the principal gate, were adopted as a 
trade-mark by the mustard merchants, 
and got shortened into Moult-tarde (to 
bum much). 

Tlic nasntriium in nf the niiifilard bimily, In 
H|t>inix)i manfiircw; mill ilit* Itslimi nmatfinh is 
uiiisrHnl. . 

Muatftrd, After meat, hmsfard. 1 
have now no longer need of if. “ C'rst 
de fa moatarde ayrh 

Muanlman (plural, Mimdinaas or 
Moslems ) — that is, Mask min ^ plural of 
Moslem, A Mahometan ; so called from 
the Arabic masHm^ a believer. 

Mutaatiir. * ‘ Omn i a m a tan iitry nos et 
mntamnr in ilUs^*^ is by Nicholas Bor- 
boniuA, a Latin poet of the sixteenth 
century. Br. Sandys says that the Em- 
peror Lothair, of the Holy Homan Em- 
pire, liad already said, “ Tempora 
Mttlanttiry nos et mata'mur in illis/* 

Mnta a« a FIbIl Quite silent. Some 
fish make noises, but these ore mc- 
diauical, not organic. 

Bfutaa at Fnnerals. Tliis was a 
Roman custom. I'he undertaker, at- 
tended with lictors dressed in black, 
marched with the corpse ; and the 
undertaker, aA master of the cere- 
monies, assi^icd to each follower his 
proper place m the 

Mntton (French, tnonton). A gold 
coin impressed nidth the imago of a 
lamb. 


Mutton-eatlxig King ( 7’Ac). Charle.s 
11. of England. Tho witty Earl of 
Rochester wrote this mock epitux)h on 
his patron 

’* lliTi' lioa Mur iiiutbin-ciiink' kinv, 

Whuftr vunl no nmu irlu.a <»ii : 

He never iirrbf a foolish Oiini;, 

And never di(fn wine ono. " 

Co'fne and cal poar mutton nit A me. 
Come aud dine with me. 


SKottoa-llat. A large, coarse, red fist. 

Muttons. A Stock Exchange term 
for the Tujckihh ’OS' loan, partly secured 
by the sheep-fox. 

Jterenous d ms nuiutons, {Sec Moif- 
TONS.) 


Mutual FHoadai Can two i)ersonH 
be called mtimU friends ? Boes not the 
word of necessity imply three or more 
than three P (lie the controversy in 
JS^otes and Queties^ June 9, 1894, p. 451.) 


A mutusl aunewasdnfckly rnngbt, 

Adtets aitd JhniRa. 

(Mutual ^ redprocol.) 
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Muzzle. To muzzle the ox that 
treathth out the corn. Not to pay for 
work (lone ; to expect other persons will 
wf>rk for nothin*?. The labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and to withhold that 
hire is inuzzlo the ox that treadeth | 
out your corn. j 

My Eyo {All). (‘SVr tnukr AiJi.) 

Mynhoer Closh. A Dutchman. 
r/fi.vA or f'AoH is an abbreviation of 
Nu h*)ljjiis, a common name in Holland. 
Sandy, a contraction of Alexander, is a i 
similar nickname for a Sciotchinan. ! 

My'nian Sails. The ship Arj^o; no | 
c'dlod because its cnivv wore natives of j 
Mynia. 

*• WlKMi lii-^ hl.u-KwIn’rlwiudrioVr the ocean roUed 
And Jonr the MiJimii 'iail'*" 

CnvioriiH: hk. vi. 

Myr midons of the Law. Bailiffs, 
sheriHV;* officers, and other law menials. 
Any rou|?li fellow (Employed to annoy 
another is the employer’s myrmidon. 

'riic Myrmidons were a people of 
Tliossaly who folhnvcd Achillea to the 
8icf?<? or Tr(;y, and were distinguished 
for their savage brutality, nine be- 
haviour, and thirst for rapine. 

Myron. A (hvek statuary and 8culp< 
tor, l)orn in Bo'otia. B.c. 480. A fellow- 
(lisciph* of Tolyclctus, and a younger 
C(aitcin|MU'arv of lUiidias. Hts great 
works are m bronze. By far the most 
cclobrjitod f>f his statues wore his Dis- 
cobolus and his (Jow. The cow is re- 
prosci ited lowing. (Discobolus is a quoit 
or dir>('iis player.) It is said that the 
cow was so true to nature that a bull 
mistook it for a living unimal. 

• • TIilm e .iro ‘»L'\ Cl al sirniliir lepcnds. Thun it is 
Pftid ‘timi Aiidlfis it!iuirp<i Alcsaintf*r’a lioise so 
r(nli!it.iiMtl,v tliat ti living bnrac mistook a ktiU 
h(‘i,'au to noivrli. \ oiiisanea T>ninled a Sii^nish 
so irnp to lift*, tUiti relfpc IV. mtstuok 
the raiutiiiK /■'! the man ami r<^iiro\cil it Kcvmdy 
for ii«ti Ivcinsr with the fleet. Zeuxis minted 
9«nne Ki'ajvs so ^\<dl that hivUs flow ac them to 
;M’Ck iliem. Ovientin Maisys minted a fly on a 
Ilian's iefx so rnimiuitily that Mandyn, the artist, 
tried to liriisU It. olf wUikidiis linndkcrcinef. Parr> 
lip.vios, of l?i)hcsn», minU'd a curtain so well that 
Zeuxis WHS dereivou by it, and told him to draw 
it iiHide that he might ace the picture hcliitid it. 

Myrra. An Ionian slave, theiteloved 
concubine of Sardanapa'lus, the Assyrian 
king. She roused him from his indo- 
lence to oppose Arba'cSs the Mede, who 
aspired to his throne, and when she 
found tliat his canse waa. hopeless in- 
ducod him to pl^e himself on a funeral 
pihi, tvltic'h she firod with her own hand, 
and springing into the ffaninfl, perished 
with her beloved lord , and. master, 
(By^ron : Sardana.paliwJ) i - 


Myr’ropborMi (3 syl.; the myirA 
Imrern). The three Marys who went 
to sec the sopnlchre, bearing myrrh and 
spices. In Christian art Uioy are re- 
presented as carrying vases of myrrh in 
their hands. 

Myrtle ( The). If you look at a leaf of 
myrtle in a stronf^ light, you will see 
that it is pierced with inmimerable little 
punctures. Accordinj^ to fable, Fhied ra, 
wife of Theseus, fell in love with Hip- 
polotus, her step-son; and when Hip- 
polotus went to the arena.sto exorcise 
his horses, Phasdra repaired to a myrtle- 
tree in Trenzeu to await his return, and 
beguiled the time by piercing the leaves 
with a hair-pin . The punctures referred 
to are an abiding memento of this 
tradition^ 

In the Orlando Furmo Astolpho Is 
changed into a inyitle-tree by Acrisia. 

Myrtle. The ancient Jews believed that 
the eating of myrtle leaves conferred 
the power of det^ting witdies ; and it 
was a superstition that if the leaves 
crackled in the hands the pemou belov^ 
would prove faithful. 

The myrtle which dropped blood, ^neas 
(book iii.) is represented as tearing up 
the My rt le which droppd blood. Poly- 
doriis ’ tells us that the barlmrons in- 
habitants of the country pierced the 
Myrtle (then a living liciiig) with spears 
ami arrows. The body ot the Myrtle 
took root and grew into., the bleeding 
ti’ee. , 

Myzteriez of Woods and Kiyerz. 

The art of hunting and ffsbiiig. 

Mystery. A kind of medioeval ilnima, 
the (diaracters and events of which were 
drawn from sacred liistory. 

Mystery or Mysteiinm. Said to make 
up the number (iCd referred to in Rev. 
xvii. d. This M'ould not be worthy 
notice, excf^pt for the fact that the woril 
“mystery '’ was, till the time of the 
Iteformotioii, inscribed on Ihe Pope’s 
mitre. 

V Almost any plirase or long name 
can be twisted "into this number. 
Numbeb of Tins Beast.) 

Mysteries. 2he tkn-e yreuter mys* 
teries (in Cliristionity). The Trinity, 
Original Sin, ^nd the Incamarion . 

Surely iho rvtfurroclton of ttio liody sh^aUl be 
atided. 

Mystertons Three of Scandi- 
navian mythology were **Har” fthe 
Miglity), the Like-Mighty,” sod the 
“’Iliird Person,” who- sat on thfoe 
' thrones above the leinbow. Tim cam 
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the of which Odin was chief, 

wlio lived in Asgard (between tl»e rain- 
bow and eartli) ; next come the Vanir,** 
or ^oda of the ocean, air, and clouds, of 
which deities Niord was chief. 


N 

N. This letter represents a wriggling 
eel, and is called m Hebrew nun (a 
fish). 

N, in Spanish, has sometimes a mark 
over it, thus—fl. This mark is caUed a 
and alters the sense and pro- 
nunciation of a word. Thus, “pena” 
means but “pefia,** a rofi\ 

(<SVr Marks in Grasucar.) « 

N. (One whoso name is not given.) 
O^fe^MorN.) 

N, a numeral Creek v = 50, but = 

60.000. S (Horn.) = 900, but N = 

900.000. 

N added to Greek wowls ending in a 
short vowel to lengthen it “by posi- 
tion,” and “1” added to Frencii words 
bemimiug with a vow’el, when they 
follow a word ending with a vowel 
(os «i ro» for fti a«), is called N or L 
“ephelcys'fcic” (tagged -on) ; Greek, 
epi helko. {Ste Marks in Grammar.) 

N. H. Bugs. The letters ai-e the 
initials of Norfolk Ho w’ard, in ullusiou 
to .-v Mr- Bii^g wlio, in 1863, changed 
his name to Niafolk Howard. 

nth, or nth plus One, in University 
slang, means to the iitinost degree, 
llius, Cut to the nth moans wholly un- 
noticed by a friend. Tlie expression is 
taken from the index of a mathematical 
formula, where h stands for any num- 
ber, and w -J- 1, one more than any 
number. , 

Mab. Tlie fai^ which offers Orjhcnis 
for f(Kid ift the iurania) regions n itnisted 
ant, a flea's thigh, butterflies' brains, 
some sucking mites, a rainbow -tart, oiul 
other delicacies of like nature, to Iks 
washed down with dewdrops, beer mode 
from seven Isarleycoms, and the super- 
naculum of earth *110111 t^rs. 

Otphetts and Eurtfdice.) ^ 

Nhb. To seizo without warning. A 
contraction of apprehend, (Nqrwegmn, 
to catch at, tuip^ snatch ; Swedish, 
nappa,) Our nap (to filch or steal] is a 
variety of the same word. 

Tbe ksvper or cstcR of s Istdh of U esUea 

tkenoS. 


Nab-man. A slieriff's officer. (See 
Nab.) 

“01(1 Dornton lian Hont r.lic nalunan after him 
at last.*’— .S’lr H'. .'itjoft ; Guy Mtonicrmy (draiuji- 
iifcetl by Terr) , ii. 3). 

Nabo or Nebo. One of the divinities 
of the Assyrians, supposed to be the 
moon. (iVrc Tsa. xlvi. 1.) Many of 1 he 
kings of Babylon assumed the nliine. 

.Valxmasmte is NHl>o-iHii>eai*, N»tie-of-A>s)uir <>r 
Assyrin. 

JfttbochafUvnasinr Is Nabo-rhaibnt f«ir 
nssur, t.«. Na.lio-kin4r-(if-As!ihur nr Assyi la. 

Ji'ttbopoliiaifttr Is Nati(»-[s(iii nf] \bS\ nan. 

yttborktuiiiKtsttr is NctNseliatr (nr ii-;c(SPr, 

i.e. NHl>i>or NVltU'kinfs'-nf-Asshur. 

V Belchozzar is Baal-<’h*-n/zar, t./*. 
Baal-ehadon-ii-assar, or Baal-ki«g-of 
Asshur, 

Nabob' (generally called Na'bob). 
Corruption of tho Hindu w'ortl oovnh^ 
the plural of umK An iidniiiiistratoroF 
a province and oommainlcr of the Indian 
anuy under tho Mogul Emjiirc. I'hcMj 
men acquired mat wealth and lived in 
Eastern siffen&ur, so that they gave 
rise to tlie phrase, “ilieh as tho nawuh," 
corrupted into “ /ft c// an a In 

England we apply the plir.as(‘ to a tiut- 
ehant who has attained groat wealth in 
the Indies, and ha.s returned to Uve in 
his native country, 

NaboniMsar or Ne^adon-Assor. 

(Nc'bo, Brince of Assyria.) Founder of 
i the Babylonian and ChaUhoau kingdom, 
j and first of the dynasty of Ntilxuiahsar. 

Era of Xahmagsar l*egaii Weduobday, 
February 26th, 747 B.C., the day of 
I Nabonassar’s accession. It wax used hv 
I Ptolemy, and by tho Babylonians, in ail 
! their astronomical calculnVions. 

! Naboth'* Vineyard. Tho]><ms('.ss{on 
of another coveted by one able U> jiosbcss 
himself of it. (I Kings xxi. 1-10.) 

‘The U«li^ Manor Hmisr; ha<1 

Imv'h a NabDih’s vlnoyanl tw lus fat In r,’ - 

Wort/ji, 1K«;. 

Nadab, in Bi^den’s satire 
(rad ^ehitophefi is meant fur Lord 
Howard, of Esrick or Eseriek, a pro- 
i fligato wlio laid cShiin to great piety. 

; Nadab offered incense with strange tiro, 
i and was slain by the Lord (Lev. x. 2) ; 
and Lord Howard, while inipriKonod in 
the Tower, is said to have mixed tlm 
consecrated ■wafer with a comiKnmd (jf 
roasted apples and sugar, lulled himl/s- 
wool, 

” And CAntliig Nndab let oblivinn damn, 

Who nmdc now porrldKc of 1 he hioib ** 

AbmUm Knd 1 art i. .'i.'in-ii. 

Na'diy* An Arabic word, signifying 
Biat point in the heavens which u directly 
opiate to the zenith. 

jFrm zenith down (0 nadir. From the 


Kadir dhah 


^ail 
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}ii{ 7 )jost point of elevation to the lowest 
depth. 

Na'dir, A reprcseiihition of the 
pin notary system. 

■‘VVp ibon lo 8 t .1 Tii«»sr boantifnl table, 

f 'lu icriliNt Ilf (litrorcnt nii'Uls . . . Sjituni wsm of 
|■|.lllH'l^ .liMiitfi* of juroid, M:ii s of iron, tho Ktiii of 
l.'Hti'ii. MiTrury of amber, Vriiim of tin, iind the 
-M'xm ot ‘•ilviT. ... It W!i 8 the most etdehrated 
n idir 111 all liii«Jtland.*‘— 

Nadir Shah* Kouli Kbau, a Persian 
wtinior. ( I G87 - 1 717.) 

Nag. A hor.s(!. This is an example 
of u of tho article joined to the follow- 
inpf noun, a.s in the word newt = an 
owt. (Danish and Norwegian, ; 
Aiif^lo-Siixtui, (‘fjJt ort‘h ; Latin, eq\uHs\ ; 
Du till, Taylor (1030) has naggon^ 

as— 

“ WVri rlioM tionr/iye m ith thy nttfr<?oii, 

Tliat fmi-'lilfst wiili the drajfgon." 

V Shakespeare’s munit and matcle are 
inino-uuiit and mine* uncle. 

Nag, Nagging. Constant fault- 
iiudiiig. (Anglo - Saxon, gnag^an, to 
gntiw, tiite.) We call a slight but con- 
stunt pain, like a tooth-ache, a 7\(tggbig 
imm, 

Nag’S Head Consecration. On the 

passing of the first Act of Uniformity 
In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, fourteen 
bishops vacah‘d their sees, and all tho 
otlicv sees. e.xcept LlandalT, were at tho 
t line vacant. Tho question tvas how' to 
» obtain consecratifui sf^ as to preserve the 
succession called “apostolic’’ unbroken, 
as Lluiidall refused to olHciate at 
l*arker*.s consecration. In this dilemma 
(tlie story niiis) Scory, a deposed bishop, 
was scut for, and oilimtedat the 
Jlnni tavern, in l^heapsidc, thus tmus- 
inittiiig the succession, 

V Such is tlio tale. Strype refutes 
the story, and ao does Dr. Hook, Wo 
arc told that it was not tho camccraiion 
which took place at the JSag^s Head, 
hut only that tlioso who took jiart in it 
dined there sut»seauent1y. We are 
fiirthonjioro told Uiat the Bishops 
Barlow, Seoiy, Coverdale, and Hodg- 
kins, all otliciated at the consecration. 

Naga. Serpents ; the king of tUmn is 
Sesha, the sacred sorpeut of Vishnu. 
{Hindu myihologij,) 

Na'glfiir. The'giants’ ship, in which 
they will embark on ^ ‘ the last ^y ” to 
give battle to the gods. It is made of 
the iiaili of the deaf!. (Old Norse, nagt, 
a human nail, and fara^ to make,/ 
(tSrandinttnaa mythology,} Piloted by 
Hij^mer. » 


Nahnebtaa. Trumpery bits of brass. 

(2 Kings xviii. 4.) 

Naiado. Nyrnph-s of lake^ foun- 
tains, rivers, and streams. {Vlamical 
mijthologg,) {Hee Faiay.) 

Nall. 

JJoten on the nailf Pay down on the 
mil. In ready money. In Latin : 

“ Sttper ungtiem ; ” in French : “ tilnr 
r angle as, Poire la goalie eur 

V angle'' (see SupebnaculujD, “ 
mine surV angle," where ra/jinnrnjjs mi 
wine. The Latin ungulne (from angim) 
means a “shot” or reckoning, hence 
unguium dare, to pay one’s reckoning. 

‘*Vuo iiqibuB prtBiB, ut caringiis pUsiii.'i flat 
tmlucio imia'r uiigueiii.‘’-~Jn fndeMnrtt dated 
JtUy lagti iJSciit'H Act). 

*.* O'Keefe nn,y8: “In the centre of Limerick 
Kxcliange ia a i>illar with a circular plate <>f 
citpiier about three feet in iliauieter, called 7%e 
jVniI, OH which the (harvest of all «it4>f;l[>exchause 
Ixirgaina has to bo iiaid.'* CAceol/ertiona. ) 

A aiinllar cuatom rrevniled at Briaiol. whore 
wore four pillars, called naiUM, in front of the 
Kxchango lot a similar puritoaoi. (n Livorihml 
Exchange there is a i>lato. <vf copi^rr called Yfca 
Nail^ on which liargama arc settled. 

Hung on the nail. Up the spout, put 
in pawn. The custom referred to is that 
of hanging each pawn on a nail, with a 
number attached, and giving the cus- 
tomer a duplicate thereof, Very similar 
to the custom of guarding hats, cloaks, 
walkmg-stick.s, and umbrellas, in public 
exhibition.s and assemblies. 

To hit the nail on the head. To come 
to a right conclusioia In Latin, "Hem 
tenes." The Germans have the exact 
Xdirase, "Hen Nagel auf den hopftreffen" 

Nall (For want of a). “ For want of 
a nail, the shoe is lo^ ; for want of a 
shoe, the horse is lost ; and for want of 
a horse, the rider is lost.’’ {Utrbert: 
Jacnla Prudentum,) 

NaU<<iiioney. Six crowns given to 
tho “ roy d«s bariioys ” for affixing the 
arms of a knight to the pavilion. 

Nall fijced ia the Templd {of 

Jupiter). On September 1 3th a nail was 
annually driven into the wall of the 
temple of Jupiter, lliis was originally 
done to tally the year, hut subsequently 
it lapsed into a religious ceremony for 
warding off calamities from the city. 
Ori^iiilly the nail was driven in t£e 
wall by the preetor maximus, subse- 
quently by one of the consuls, and lastly 
by Die dictator. (See Livy, vii 3.) , 

Nall la One’s CdfltaL To drive ii mil 
into one's eojin. To shorten Ufe by 
aoKiety, diinki etc. Topers call a dram 
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** a nail in their coffin,*' in jocular allu- 
fiiou to the teetotal axiom. 

“ Cttretn our rnlftn aUdH a nalK no dtniht ; 

But e\ery grin »i> rnorrv draws out* out’* 

Ptirr Piwiar (John Wolcot) : Jirpostulatorif 

(Ateii, Odo XV . 

Nall One's Colours to the Mast 

(7o). To refuse to surrtauler. When 
the colours are nailed to tlie mast they 
c.itinot be lowere*! in proof of Bub- 
luieston. 

Nailed. Caught and secured iu jail. 
(.SVr* Clou.) 

Inmkdnim (or it.) I hooked him, 
1 ])iniiod him, meaning 1 secured him. 
Isaiah (xxii. 23) says, will fasten 
him as a nail in a sure place.'’ How- 
ever, tho idea may still be, I secured 
him hy making iiim pay down the 
earnest on The Xa'd. (See Pay on the 
Xtul, second clause.) 

Nalls driven Into Cottage Walls. 

This was a Homan practice, under the 
notion that it kept off the plague. L. 
Manlius was named dictator (a.u.c. 300) 
** to drive the nail/* 

Our cottagers still nail horsenhoee to 
thresliolds to ward off evil spirits. Mr. 
Coutts, the banker, liad two rusty horse- 
shoes fastened on tho highest stop out- 
side Holly Loilge. 

Nails of the Cross. 77//* nmh with 
whifh onr Lord irm fastened to the eroe^ 
were, in the Middle Ages, objects of 
great reverence. Sir John Maundeville 
sfiys, He had in hia hondes, and 
two iu his feet ; and of on of theise tho 
emperour of CaiLstJiut3nioble made a 
brydille to his hors, to here him in 
bataylle ; and tliroghe vertue thereof he 
ovorcam his euarnyva '* (c. vii,). Fifteen 
are shown os relics. Ikon Crown.) 

Nain Ronge. A Latin or goblin of 
Normandy, kind to ffshermeri. There is 
another cmled Le petit h&inny^ ro^tye. 

Nalve|e (pron. nah *evc^h(). lugeu* 
uous* simpHcity ; the artless innocence 
of one ignorant of the conventions of 
society. The term is also applied to 
poetry, painting, and sculpture. The 
word is formed from the Latin mUie^ 
naiura^ etc., meaning nature without 
art. « 

Naked Lady. Meadow «affrou 
{Colehicum Antmnmh). Called naked 
because, like the almond,, peach, etc., 
the flowers come out before the leaves. 
It is poetically called * * the leaflesB orphan 
of the year/* the flowers being oiphaned 
or destitute of foliage. Some call It 


“Naked Boy,” and tho “Naked Boy 
Courts” of London were places where 
meadow saffron was sold. 

Naked Truth. Tho fable says that 
Truth and Falsehood went hatliing; 
Falsidiood came first out of the watfT, 
and dressetl herself in Truth's garments. 
Truth, unwilling to take those <jf False- 
hood, w'ent naked. 

Nakeer. ( See M r.vK a r. ) 

Nala, a legendary king of India, 
whose love for Dainaranti and hiib.^e- 

? [uent misfortunes have supplied .Mihjeets 
or numerous poems. Doan Mibnau lia'4 
trausbted into English the ejasode from 
the Mahdhhdntfitf and W. Y’ates the 
famous Sanskrit poem called Xaludnt/it. 

Na'ma. A daughter of tho rnee (d 
man, who was bdoved by fbe angel 
Zaraph. Her one wish was to love. 

S urely, intensely, and holily ; hut she 
xed her love on a seraph, u creature, 
more than on her Creator; theioforo, in 
punishment, she was condemned to abide 
oil earth, “ uuclianged in lieart and 
frame,” so long txs the earth ondiindh ; 
but when time is no more, both she* Mid 
her angel lover will bo admitted into 
those com*ts where love never dies.” 
(Moor^: Loee^ of Uh Amjehy story iii.) 

Namby Pamby Philips. Ambrose 
Philips ( 167 N 1749). His nickmime was 
bestowed upon him hy Hiiny Cnrey, the 
dramatist, for Ins verses mldn-sseil to 
Lord Carteret’s children, and was 
odoptotl by Pope. This was not John 
Philip*!, author of the Spkndnl Shiltinf/. 
“ Namby” is a baby way of pronouncing 
Ambrose, and “Pamby” js a jingling 
reduplication. 

Mn^'Hular says; “This »ovl <»f vcMr* Ji.a-i ln'oii 
ciUled fNamhy ar»t'i the iwnu; ot \i^ 

Author. * 

Nania. 

“ Whar/s ui a name ? That w hu h i* r.ill si rose. 
By any tulier naine would aohMI h? »wiv‘f . ’ 

IbJiuvo und Juln’f, ii. 2. 

2*0 take OvtVs nam in rain. To use il 
profanely, thoughtlessly, or ineverently. 

“Tliou fhftlt fi.;t fake the natnoof the f.oid fhy 
(JimI in vaitt,'’--KxoU. xx. 7. 

Name. Fairies are extremely averse 
to having their names known, indeed 
there sennas to be a strange identity be- 
tween personality and uaine. Thus we 
are forbid<len to take Clod’s “ name iu 
vain,” and when Jacob wrestled with 
tlie angel, he was anxious to know his 
opponent’s namA ^ (Compare the Greek 
mama and the Latin anima.) 
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Name-aon. Name-sake ; also name- 
child, etc. 

fur eu’r bloBs jour honour, 1 am your 
nanic-suii, sure t'aous'h.‘'“-iS'mo/(cft : Advtuturett of 
Sii Lnnmcldt Gre<wfJ*. 

Name the Day. Fix the day of mar- 
riage. 

Names. 

To call a pennon nnnm. To blackguard 
a person by calling him nicknames. 

Names of the Puritans, 

Praise -Ood Barebones. A leather- 
seller in Fleet Street. 

If-Josus-Christ-had-iiotdied-for-thcc- 
thou-hadst-beeu-dainnod Barebones. His 
son ; usually called Damned Dr. Barc- 
bones. 

Nancy. The sai1oi'’8 dioico in Dib- 
diu’s cx(|uisitc song beginning, “ ’Tw'as 
post iiiciidiau half -past four.” At half- 
])ast four he parted by signal fixtm his 
Nanry ; at eight he bade her a long 
adieu ; next mom a storm arose, and 
four sailors were washed overboard, 
“ but love forbade the waves to snatch 
oiu' tar from Nancy”; when the stonn 
ceased an enemy apjieared, but when 
the battle was hottest our gallant friend 
“ put ui) a xirayer .and tliought on 
Nniicy.” 

Mm Xancjf, Mrs. Anna OldlieUl, a 
celebrated actress, lairied in Westminster 
Abbey. Slie died in 1730, and her re- 
mains lay in state, attended by two 
noblemen. She was buried in a very 
^fine Brussiil.*^ lace head-dress, a holland 
shift, with a. tucker and double-rulSles 
of the «imo lace, new kid gloves, etc. 

“ ' 111 TwouIUasiiint prwxok< ” 

Wi'ic till' liiMi x\imH that pour Naroissm siiolie.” 

Popo: Moral 

Mm Xa/icj/. An efFeiniuate young 
man. 

Nancy of the Vale. A village 
maiden who ]>rcf erred Strephon to the 
gay lorilliugs who sought her. (-VA<v/- 
stom\ ) 

Nankeen. So called from Nankin, 
in China. It is the^ natural colour of 
Nankiu cotton. ^ 

Nanna. Wife of Balder. Wlicn the 
bliud-god slew her husband, she throw 
herself u])on his funeral pile and was 
burnt to death. 

Nannie, to whom Bums has addressed 
several of his songs, was Miss Fleming, 
daughter of a farmer in pax^ of 
Tarbolton, Ayrshire. 

Nantes (1 syb). £dict of XanUt, 
The decree of Heuii IV. 61 France, 
published from Nantes in I6d8, securing 


freedom of religion to all Protestants. 
Louis XIV. repealed this edict in 1685. 

Nap. To go nap. To stake all the 
winnings on the cards in hand ; hence, 
to risk all on one venture. Nap is a game 
of cards ; so called from Napoleon 111. 

Nap (A), a doze or short sleep, as 
“ To take a nap,” is the Anglo-Saxon 
hnappian or knapp^ian (to ti&e a nap ; 
the nap of cloth is the Anglo-Saxon 
hmppa^ 

Naph'tba. The di*ug used by Mede'a 
for anointing the wedding* robe of 
Glauce, daughter of King Ci-e'on, 
whereby she was burnt to death on the 
moitiiug of })cr marriage with Jason. 

Na^pier'a Bones. A method in- 
vented by Baron Napier, of Merchiston, 
for shortening the labour of trigno- 
metrical calculations. Certa.in figures 
arc an’anced on little slips of paper or 
ivory, and simply by shiftiiijg these slijia 
the result reciuired is obtained. They 
arc called bones because the baron used 
bone or ivory rods instead of card>H)ard. 

Napoleon III. Few men have had 
so many nix'kuames. 

M\x op nKC KMH>:K, 80 c;illv*d I)ecaiis<' hi* mup 
fTfial wdA IVcRiiilitT 2 nd,uiHi ho was nifi'le eiu- 
Kror DeremiM.'r snii. i<»2. 

.VlA-N OP Hkpan, ftnd.by a 
II was Ht Si‘dnn he sairfiidcicU Ins SA-fir<l Uj 
William 1. PrussiH(ls70>. 

Man ov Sii ENCJi, fc»m hi? crmvt tAcitiirims 

<'OMTR li'AUKNKMtKRli llu* liaiTin nil i rifle lit' 
aRBiimOU when be esf’hped Irom Hit, fniMo** ol 
ITiiin. 

Dauiscitet. the iiauic cf th** inn^An vh- 
c haii^ud clothes xvitli Ini'* xx hen lie r-cai cil from 
ll.'iiii The oiiuvror’s p:irn-HU» woro r.iik.l 
Jtathtu)un'.r, of ihr liiiipicse wav -Veiit.- 

joyvatu. 

BopsTUAC.V is a ronijumm; o( Ih>u:io-rui \ 
Hini'rslKnirst], siUd I’li-ris]. I he pl.u'c^ ut hs- iioreJ 
esminiile 

It xntivoi.k — liiii-um-^curuiu, ImlMool am< 
hnlf-iiwdiiKiii. 

V Kitii UEL. .\ jxitronj uiio. w Inch niiiiiui K' h. re 

V There are some very curious nu- 
merical coincidences counoctetl with 
Napoleou IJLI. and Eugenie. The last 
complete yciir of their reign was 1S69. 
(In 1870 Napoleon wofi deth'Nmed and 
exiled.) 

Now, if to the year of coi*oii(ition 
(1852), you add either the birth of Napo- 
leon, or the birth of Eugenie, or the 
capitulation of Paris, or the date of mar- 
riage, the sum will always Ife 1869. For 
example : 
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And if to the year of mnrHage (1853) 
these dates are added, they will give 1870, 
the fatal year. 

NappllHf* To eateh one mppwff. To 
find a person unnreparodor off his 'guard. 
(Anglo-Saxon, hmppitnffy slumbering.) 

Nappy Ale. sti'oug ak is so called 
because it makes one luippy, or because 
it contains a nap or frothy head. 

Nar'aka. The hell of the Hindus. 
It has twenty-eight divisions, in some of 
which the victims are mangled by luvens 
and owls f in others they will W doomed 
to swallow (vakes boiling hot, or walk 
over burning sands. Each division has 
its name: Itumva (fearful) is for liars 
and false witnesses ; Rodha (obstruction) 
for those who plunder a town, kill a cow, 
or strangle a man : iSuktua (swine) for 
drunkards and stealers of gold ; etc. 

Narcissa, in the Night Though tSy 
was Elizabeth Lee, Hr. Young's keii- 
daughtcr. In Night iii. the says 
she was clandestiiiely buried at Mont- 
pcHer. because, being a Protestant, she 
■was ** denied the charity that dogs en- 
joy.’’ (For Pope’s Naroissa ue Nancy. ) 

Navolaaua (F/ic). This channing 
flower IS named from the .son of Cephisus. 
This beautiful youth saw his reflection 
in a founUin, and thought it the pre- 
siding nymph of the place. He tried to 
reach it, and jumped into the fountain, 
where he died. 'Iho nymphs cumc to 
take up the body that they might pay 
it funeral honourf, but found only n 
flovrer. which they called Narcissus, 
after the name of the son of Ophisus. 
(OvifTfi Me tamor phones y iii, 316, etc.) 

riiiTHn'Ii n tho plant h callnd Nar<'is«(im from 
flu* (Trees warA«f fnumlnjess). and that Jr is irtn 
pe! ly TtareCfiu, meanius the plant whl^lij'rodurps 
uumJiness or wlsy. 

Kclio. sweetest ujniph tlat liv'si ua< 



; CofMMi, 2,‘tt, etc. 

? Echo fell in lovo with Narcissus. 

KtfrdiMi. The highest title of honour 
in the realm of Ulliput. Gulliver re- 
ceived this distinction for carrying off 
the whole fleet of the Bkfuscu'dians. 
(iSki/f; Oullim'^s Tmvels; Voyage to 
Lilhputy V.) 

Narroir Hopm or Home. A coffin: 
the grave. Gray calk the grave a 
“ narrow cell.” 

** K»cb in his nurroiir ccU for ever lAid, 

The redo forefathers of the hamlet sleep.*’ 

Nuroirdal* Noon To defer 

a matter till Narrowdale noon is to defer 


it iudefinitcly. “ Christmas is coming.” 
Ans.j So is Nurrowdahj Noon.” Your 
. . . wjis deferred or delayed, like 
NaiTOwdalo Noon. Narrowdale i.s in 
Derbyshire. The Dovedak is a vuUcy 
about three miles long, and nowhere 
more than a (quarter of a mile broad. 
It is approached from the north by a 
“naiTOW dale,” in which dwell Ji few 
cotters, who never see the sun all the 
winter, and when its loams first iiiorce 
the dale in the spring it is only for «a 
few minutes in the aftonioon. 

Narses (2 syl). A Uoinan general 
against the Goths ; the terror of children. 
(173-5G8.) (feDoGiK.) 

“The name Nariw's was ilm fi»rmiilal»U* simiid 
wuii wliirJi till'. A !i8.\ rinti niMtlurn w.'r« an ii®. 
timiert to territy their inCaiiln.*'— o'lhlnm ; ihclnn\ 
and Fall, etc., \ in. lmo. 

NarwhaL Driuking-cups made of 
tlic bone of the narwhal useil to be 
greatly valued, from the siipiH:».sitiim 
that they counteracted the fatal (‘fVeots 
of iKjison. 

Nasoby (Northamptonshire) is tin* 
Saxon jiafih (the navel). It is so called 
bocauso it was considered th(' navel or 
centre of England. Similarly, Doljihi 
was called tlio ” navel of the earth,” and 
in this temple was a white stone k pt 
bound wiUi a nwl ribbon, to represent 
the navel and umbilical cord. 

Nasi. The president of the Je wish 
Sanhedrim. 

Na'so. The ” surname ” of Ovid, the 
llomaii j>oet, author of Metihnorphasrn. 
Naso means “ nose,” hence Holofernes’ 
pun : ” And nhy Nnw^, but for smelling 
out the fKloriferous flowers of fancy.” 
{hhakenpeare : Lorens Luhmy's Lod, iw 
2.) 

Naaver. The Arabian iiienbant 
whose fables are the delight of the Arabs. 
D’Herbelot tells us that when Mahomet 
read to them the history of the Old Tes- 
j tament, they cried out with one voiee 
; that Nasser’s tales were the Iwst ; upon 
which Mahomet gar*e his malediction on 
Nasser, and all who read him. 

Na'atrond [dewl-mmi'e region]. The 
worst marsh in Uie infenud regions, 
where serpents pour forth venuiti in- 
cessantly from the high walls. Here 
the muraercr and the perjuretl will b,j 
doomed to live for ever, (Old Norse, 
niy a dead body, and Hrondy a strand. ) 
(Scandinavian mythology,) (See Lte- 
BTgOKD.) 

Nathaalttl (5tf) . A grotesque curate 
in Sbakespeaxe^A Levels Labour 9 Lost, 
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Nation of Gentlemen. So Geor;^ 
IV. callful the Scotch when, in 1822, he 
visited that country. 

Nation of Sliopkeepers. Napoleon 
wjis not t!io first to call the Enjjchsh “ a 
nation of shopkeepers ** in contempt. 

National Anthem. Both the music 
and words were coinposcd by I>i*. Henry 
Carey in 1740. However, in Aiitwcri) 
cixtlicdral is a MS. copy of it which 
aflinns that tho words and music wore by 
Dr. .lolni Bull ; adding that it W’os com- 
po.scd on the occasion of the discovery 
of Guii])owdor Plot, to which the words 

frustrate their knavish tricks” espe- 
cially allude. 

National Anthems. 

Of AusTitiA. Hiiydn’a Ifymn to the 
I'luifjcror. 

Bet^cjan. The Brahan^onne, 

Denmal'K. Sony of Thiuehrog [a flag 
AMtb ii white cros.M, which fell from 
heaven in the lUth century at the prayer 
of Waldemar II.]. 

ISnoiano. Jlntr Britanma^ words by 
Thomson, music by Handel, and Ood 
Save (he Ktny. {See above.) 

PiUNCE. ‘ Ancient, the Chanmi 4e 
Boland. Since tlio Revolution, the 
Marvel liaise and the Chant du Depart, 

Geiima^y. Arndt’s Des Dentsehen 
Vafvvland : “ Heil Dir im Siegoskranz.” 

HiTNCuiiY, The llakoezy March. 

Italy. Jhvjhtla Avanti m Vtmo [i.c. 
Move a Rt(‘p onward], 1821. Garibaldi’s 
warlike llymn^ and Godfredo Mameli’s 
llaUan Bixthmt^ Daly has Anaked, 
Composed by Mercantiui. 

Russia. ' (lud Vrotcct the Czar. 

Scotland. Several Jacobite songs, 
t}\c most i) 0 }>uhir being Tiic King shall 
Knjoy his otra Again, IChm the Jung 
Conns a\v the Water, and lAlliburlcro of 
1088. 

National Colours. {See CoLOtnts.) 

National Convention. The assem- 
bly of deputies which assumed the 
government of France on the overthrow 
of the tliroue in 179k It succeeded the 
National Assembly. 

National Debt. Money borrowed 
by tlie Government, on the security of 
the taxes, which 01*6 pledged to the 
lenders for tlie payment of interest. 

The iVational Debt in William III.’s 
reign w'as £15,730,489. 

At the commencement of the American 
war, .£128.583,035. 

At the close thereof, £24^851,628. 

At the close of the Fiimoh war, 
£810,8)0,491. 


Cancelled bf3tweon 1817 and 1854, 
£85.538,790. 

Created by Crimean war, £68,023,199. 

In 1866, £802,842,949. 

In 1872 it was £792,740,000. 

In 1875 it was £714.797,715. 

In 1879 it was £702;430,594. 

In 1892 it was £677,679,571. 

In 1893 it w^as £671,042,842. 

National Bxhlbition. So Douglas 
Jerrold called a public execution at the 
Gld Bailey. These scandals were abol- 
ished in 1868. Executions now tdie 
place in the prison yard. • 

National Worksbops.— The English 
name of “Ateliers uatioriatix,” estab- 
lished by the French provisional govern- 
ment in February, 1848, and which were 
abolished in three moutlis, after a san- 
guinary contest. 

Native. In feudal times, one bom a 
sci-f. After the Conquest, the natives 
were the serfs of tlic Normans. Wat 
Tyler said to Richard II. : 

“The HrsU* i)eiicion was that he BohoWeinako 
alio men fte thro Yngloarle and uiDotf', ho that 
Ihert* prholdn not )»e eny native ni;ui after that 
fiiiit*.”— : Polijchiu/nicoitt \ In. ' 157 . 

Nativity (77t^) means Christmas Day, 
tlm aniuversary of the birth of Josus. 

The Cave of the Nativity is under the 
chancel of the “church of the Nativity.’^ 
In the recess, a few feet above the 
ground is a stone slab with a star cut in 
it, to mark the spot where the Saviour 
was bom. Near it js a hollow scrapt'd 
out of the rock, sai<l to be the place 
wliere the infant Jesus was laid. 

To east a man's mUirity is to construct 
a plan or map out of thc 'fiositioD, etc , of 
the tw‘elve houses which belong to him, 
and to explain the scheme. 

Natty. Tidy, methodical, and neat. 
(Italian netto, ihreuch net, W^elsh nith.) 

Natty Bmappo, called “Lcfither 
Stocking.” He appears in five of 
Feuimore Cooper’s novels : as^he peer- 
slayer ; the Pathfinder ; the Hawk-eye 
{La Imgne Carabine), in the Last of the 
Mohicans ; Nattv Bumppo, in the 
Bioneers ; and the Trapper in the 
Prairie, in wliich ho dies. 

Natural {^)* A bom idiot ; one on 
whom education can make no im^ 
pressiou. As nature made him, so he 
remains. 

A natural child. One not bom in 
lawful wedlock. The Romans called 
ttie children of concubines mtureClis^ 
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childroxi ttocordts^ to natiuroj and not 
according to law. 

*'€tti pater eftt populaa, pater est aiUl nulhw 
oiiinea ; 

Cut pater est popului^ not habetille patreni.'* 

Omf. 

Natnre. In a state of nature. Nude 
or naked. 

' Naiigbt {net nought *’). Xau^it is 
Ke (negative^, aught (anything). Saxon 
ndht^ which is h$ dht (not anything). 

“ A Iteadlcos man bad a letter Toj to tvrite. 

He wbo reail it bad loat bis eifrlit. 

Tlie Amnb reiieatedit [eaitpAt] word for word. 

And deaf ma the man who listened and beard 
[uiiuoMV' Dr. IVhewell. 

Naught, meaning bad. 

“The water ia nati 9 br."-L' KiaKs, il. i». 

Naughty figs (Jeremiah xxiv. 2). 
Worthless) vile (Anglo-Saxon udhl, i.e. n 
negative, aht atignt). We f. still say 
a naughty boy. a “naughty girl, 
and a “ naughty child.” 

'* Ono lAi^ket bad very gmul ilga, t*ven like tbe 
flgR that are firiit ripe. . . . Tbe otber Imaket had 
very naughty ttgH, w bicli could not be »«ten.‘’ 

Navigation. Father of naeigation. 
Bon Henritiue, Bake of Viseo, the great- 
est man that Portugal ever produced. 
(1304-1460.) 

Father of British inlmd mvtgaiion, 
Francis Egerton, Buka of Bridgew'uter 
(1736-1803). 

Na,wy. A eontraotiou of navigator. 
One employed to make railways. 

** Canals were thought of as lines of inland navi- 
gation, and a tavern built l>y the Hide of a canal 
wa.H called a * N.i\ igadun Inn,’ Uoocc ii |mni eued 
th.'it tbe men I'luploycd m excavaiing canals were 
railed ‘ naviimun's; abortened iuM navvies.’*-. 
Spencer: I^nnciptee of Socwlogg^MiLi. up|>cadi\ l', 
p. S34. 

Nl^-word. Pass-word. Slender, in 
Ttto Merry Wires of Windsor, says — 

*• Wo lui\ 0 ti uay- won! bow to know i.'ac li other. 
I come tw her in white and cry Mum, she mes 
MufU/et, and by that wo know one auucbir.’*— 
Shakespeare. 

Nayrus (1 syl.)* The aristocratic 
class of India. (See Polka&X 

NuturMoui or NibSttroueu (3 ^1.). 
A sect of Jewish C^vistianS) wlio believed 
Chinsi to be the Messiah, that He was 
bom of the Holv Ghost) and that He 
possessed a IHvme nature; but they 
neyertheless conlonned to tlie Mosaic 
rites and ceremonieii.' (See behw.) 

NwMre'M (3 fiyl.)./«A native of 
Naaareih;. hence our Xotd is so called 
(John rvih. 6, 7 ; Acts xxiv,' 5). 

Namuth. Can any aood thing earn 
,mtt ef IfaaarHhl , (John i. A 

general Ihisiniiatiou against any family 
or place of ill repute: Can any great 


mao Gomo from BUCli an iusigiiiflcoiit 

village as Nosareth ? 

Naiarite ^3 syL). One sopaiutod or 
set apai*t to the Lord by a vow. These 
Nassarites were to refrain from strong 
drinks, and to suffer their hair to grow. 
(Hebrew, naznr, to separate. Niiiiib. vi, 
1 - 21 .) 

No plus Ultra (Latin). Tlie perfec- 
tion or most perfect state to wliich a 
thing ran be brought. We have No- 
pluS'Ultra corkscrews, and a multitude 
of other things. 

No Sutor, etc. ( ConuLEw.) 

Nossra. Any sweetheart or lady- love. 
She is mentioned by Horace, Virgil, and 
Tibullus. 

“ To with AinarylliM in tlio aliHdo, 

Or wilh IUp taiit-'lvH <«f Xe:vni'H Imir. ' 

Milton ; I.ijcnfiis 

Noapol'ltaii. A native of Naples; 
pertaining to Naples. 

Noar, meaning uiaw, ib raiher a 
curious play on the wonl rtosc (close- 
jflsted). Wluit is “ eloho by ” is near. 


Noar Sldo and OIT Sldo. Left side 
and Tight side. “Near whe»'l ** moans 
that to the coachman's left liaiul , and 
“near horse'* (in a pair) inouns tliai tu 
the left hand of the driver. In a four- 
in-hand the two horses on the loft side 
of the cooehman are the near wheeler 
and the near leader. Those on the right 
liaml side of the eoachman arc "off 
horses. ” This, which seems an anoma I y, 
arose when the driver ivalkvd beside his 


ttjiim. The teamster always walks witJi 
his right arm nearest the horse, and 
therefore, in a pair of horses, the hursi- 
on the left side is nearer than the 
one on his rigtit. 


Thus, 2 is the near whoeh i 
and 1 the near ]ea<h‘r, 4 
is the off wheeler and 3 


Coacbmnn the off lefider. 


Noat as a Baudbox. A band-hox 
is a slight box for Ceps, hats, and other 
similar articles. 


Noat ao a IPtu, or Noat oo a Now 
Pin, Very prim and tidy. 

Noaik as Wax. Gertainlv the waxen 
cells of bees are tlic perfcHdion of neat- 
ness and good order, t 

NebO» the god of science and litera- 
ture. is said to Intve invented cuneiform 
writthg. Hti ^'08 at Borsippa, 

but bit worship was carried ■wherevir 
Babylonian letters penetrated. Th os wq 
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had Mount Noho in Moab, and the city 
of Nobo in J udea. 

Nebraska, U.S. A word of Indian 
ori^'in, incaninj? tho “shallow river.” 

Nebuchadnezzar. A correspondent 
of Xo/es and Qucywh (July 21, 1877) savs 
that tlio compound llunsiaii word AV- 
but h-nd-ne-tzur mejins, “ 'rhore is no f?od 
lint tho czar.” Of course this is not the 
nic.'iiiiiig of tho Babylonian proper name, 
Init the coincidence is curious. The 
-.•zznr of Nebuchadnezzar means Asswria, 
mill njjpoars in such words ns Nanon- 
as'>:ir, Bel-ch-azzar, Xebo-jKjl-ttssar, 
'ri^lath-Pil-cscr, Eaar-haden, and so on. 

Nabonasser is Xt^hn^adtin-AsHtfr (Hobo 
prince of Assyria) : Ncbii<;hadnczzar is 
Xchn-ehah-aditn-Amn' (Nobo, royal 
priutio-iif Assyria). Nebo was probably 
an Assyrian ^'od, but it was no unusual 
thin*' ior kin^ to assume tho names of 
trods, as Bcl-cn-azzar, where Bel =;: Bajil 
(Haul king-of Assyria.) (iSVc Naho.) 

Ncb'uohadnez'zar. The prophet 
Daniel says tliat Xelmchadnezzar walked 
in tho pafiico of tho kiiif^dom of Babylon 
and said, “ Ts not this great Babylon 
that I have huilt ... by the might of 
iny power, and for tlio" honour of my 
majo-^tyV’’ And “tho same hour . . . 
ho was <lriven from men, and did oat 
grass as oxen, and his l3ody was wet 
witli the dew of heaven, till his hairs 
were grown like cagh's’ feathei'S, and 
iiis nails like birds' claws ” (iv. 29-33). 

Nocosalty. Maka a rirfu^ oj neevmhj, 

( Slntkrs/M/trt : Tiro dnitlnmn of Vtronaf 
IV. J.) 

*• i>mi)*ili:in liA.< lon.lfm vtiiiUh nrafniiitti 
tliiHiKf. SI , .IiTuuii' ."»4 t»j. Far Uh 

at 1 1 '•■Hitiitii i iiiiih’iii. I II I lit; Ifomnn Or la line 

1 11 OS, llnd S'd in‘ /fnl fir uprt 7 'rilK, :tn*l 
n<i< I suTio lim .'•I I'onn amio Jattu dvUa 

Xtrnsitjt Ihr tjfvanl'it plea. {Mxlton : 
l^arndisc Lost^ book iv. verse 393.) 

Neck. ‘ * Oh that the Roman proph had 
hat inir ntnk, that / miphl cat ti of at a 
blow!'' The words of Culig'ula, Iho 
Boma.li emperor. 

To breah' the neck of an cntcx'pnse. To 
begin it successfully, and oven^ome the 
first diffieultics. Well begun is lialf 
done. Tho allusion is to killing ftiwls 
by breaking their lux'ks. 

Neokoverse (Psalm li. 1), “Have 
mercy uiion me, O God, acooiding to 
Thy loviiigkindnesa : according unto the 
multitude of. Thy tender mercies blot 
out my transgressions.” This verse was 
so called because it was Iho trial -verso 
of those who claimed benefit of clergy ; 

* 56 


and if they could read it, the onlinary 
of Newgate said, “ Lei/it ut clericnsf' 
and tlie convict mved hut mek^ being 
only burnt in tho hand and set at 
liberty. 


“ If a Mcrk liad Tieen taken 
Fur hiealingot iiao>n. 

For biirif larjr, murder, or rape,' 

If he could but rehearse 
(Welt imunM) Lie Dork> verse, 

Uo ne\cr could liitl to eHCJiix*.’* 

BriUnh Apollo (iriO). 


Neok-weed. A slang term for hemp, 
of w'hich the hangman's rope is made. 

Neck and Crop. Entirfly. The 

crop is the gorge of a bird. 


Neck and Heels. / handled him out 
neck and hceh. There was a ctU’taiii 
punishment formerly in vogue which 
consisted in bringing tlic chin and knees 
of the culjitit for(‘ihTy together, and tlieu 
thrusting tho victim into a c<age. 


Neck and Neck. Very near to- 
gether in merit ; very close comiietifors. 
A phrase used iu horso nices, when 
two nr more hoiTscs jun each other very 
closely. 

Neck or Nothing. Desperate. A 
nicirig phi’;i.s<* ; to wm by a neck or to bo 
nowhere ■ iw. not counted at all beeauso 
unworthy of notioc. 


Nocked. A »ii f-ncckcd people. Ob- 
stinate ami w‘lf- willed. In the Psalms 
we road, “ 8pouk not with a stiff neck ” 
(lx.\v. 6) ; and in Jeremiah xvii. 23, 
“ They obeyt^d not, but made theii* nocks 
stilt ; aud’ Isaiah (xl*kiii. 1) wiys, “ Thy 
neck is an iron smew,” The allusion is 
to a wilful lioi-se, ox, or ass, wdiicli will 
not answer to the miis. 


. Necklace. A necklace of coral or 
white bryony beads used to be worn 
round the necks of children to aid their 
teething. Necklaces of liyoscyamus or 
henbane-root have been recoinmendefl 
for the Baii^p purposci. In Italy coral 
licloques are worn iis a chann against 
tho ** evil cye.’^ • 

The diamond necklace (1785). XSice 
Diamond Necklace.) 

"The fatal ncvklacc, Codmos received 
on his wedding-day the present of a 
nccklacH', Avhich proved fatal to every- 
one who {Kissessed it. Some say tluit 
Vulcan, and oth^TS that Euro'jia, gave 
the necklace to Oadmos. Harmoiiiu's 
necklace (^/.r.) was a similar fatal gih. 
(*S'rt? Fatal Gifts.) 

Neo'romaiioy means prophesying . 
by calling up the dead, os the witch <3 
Endor called up Samuel . (Greek, m hro 9 ^ 
tho dead i maatcia, prophecy.) 



Neotar 


Nemeaa Iiion 


Neo^tar. Wine oouferring immor- 
tality, and drunk by the gods. The 
Kozan tells us the righteous shall bo 
given to drink pure wme sealed with 
musk.’* The food of the gods is 
hro^sia, (Greek mktar,) 

Neddy (a man’s name). A contrac- 
tion and ^ninutive of Mine Edward*— 
Mine Eddy, My N’Eddy. Teddff is the 
French ttt, /ai, form ; and Neddy the 
nuuation form. (Ed*, Ted, Ned.) 

Neddy, A donkey; a low cart used in 
Dublin; so^lled bemuse its jolting keeps 
the riders eternally nodding. 

"Thp'Sot'down* wasBucceediHl hy the Noddy, 
80 cunt'll from its oarillatinfr niutioD itackwurue 
ftud iorw&rd 9 ."^JSietches of Ireland (1847). 

Neddy, A dunce ; a euphemism for 
‘‘an ass.** 


Need Makes tke old Wife Trot. 

In German, Die noth macht ein alte 
teeib traben ; ** in Italian, BUogna fa 
trotter la recehia ; ’* in French, “ Demin 
fait trotter la vieille;^^ the Scotch say, 
“ Need gars naked nien run,** 


Needs mast when tke Devil 
Drives. The French Buy: ** II faut 
marcher mtand U diabk eat anx tvot4ems ; *’ 
and the Italians say: *^Msoyna andare, 
quamlo il diavoh i nella codaj*^ If J 
must, 1 must. 


“ He iiiuHt needs pro that, the Devil drives.** 
fUtakeepeai'e : A We WHl That Eude Weil, i. 3. 


Needflre. Fire obtained by friction. 
It has been suppo^d to defeat sorcery, 
and euro diseases sSsigned to uritchcraft. 
(Danish, ynide, to rub.) 


Needful [The), Beady money, cash. 
The one thing needful for this life. 

Needkam. Yon are on the h igh - road 
to Needham— \xi ruin or poverty. The 
pun is on the word need. Needham is 
m Suffolk. [See Land of Nod.) 


Needle. To hit the needle. Hit the 
right nail on the head, to make a perfect 
hfi. • A fbnn in archeiy, equal to nitting 
the bull’s-eye. 

Eye of a needle, [See Eye.) 


Negative Fregnaat [A), A denial 
which implies an affirmative, and is so 
interpretcKL A law term. 

Ne*s^. Fuller sarsamegro is “God’s 
image cut in ebony.’’ 


Negro OflkpriBg; 

White father and negromofher. Off- 
spring, mulatto, mulatta. 

White father and mulatta mother. 
Offspring, cuarteixm, «roBa» 


White fatlier and cuarterona mother. 
Offspimg, quintero, quintero. 

Wnite father and quintera mother. 
Offspring, white. 

Negro'nL A princess, a friend of 
Lucrozia di Bor'gia, Duchess of Feira'ra. 
She invited to a banquet tho nobles who 
had insulted her friend, and killed them 
with poisoned wine. (Donizetti : Luarma 
di Borgia^ an opera,) 

Ne’gos. So called from Colonel 
Francis Negus, who first concocted it, 
in the time of George I. 

Nokane'nia. The Flemish deity 
who presided over commerce and navi- 
gation. 

Nekushtan (2 Kings zviii. 4). Bits 
of brass, worthless fragments. When 
Hezokiah broke in pioocs the brazen 
serpent, he called the broken pioce.s Ne- 
huslitan. 

“ Hiirh matt era totlteaffitatorsaro NuhuHltUn.’* 
‘-Smeleenth Century. Dcct'iril'cr, ihW, p. iiiH. 

Neigss d’Antan (The), A tiling of 
the post. Literally, ‘ ‘ lost year's snows.** 

“ Where are iht* 8n<*ws of yeRter-yrar ? 

“The whole has inoUe<l away like iho ut'tare 
WanUAn,‘*-^XinrttieHth Century, June, v. >(<1, 

Neken. (See Nec.) 

Nekaksb. llic city of Transoxia ua. 

Nell’s Tolnt, in Barry Island. Fa- 
mous for a well to which women resort 
on Holy lliursdav, and having washed 
their eyes with tne water of the well,*' 
each woman dro^is into it a pin. 

Nam. Con. Unanimously. A con- 
traction of the Latin nem’ine contradi^ 
cen'te (no ono opposing). 

Nem. Dias. Without a disscnticut 
voice. (Latin, netWine dissent' iente,) 

Nem'ean Games (I'he), One of the 
four great national festivals of Greece, 
celebrated at Nem'ca, in Ar'golis, cverv 
alternate year, the first and iliird of each 
Olympiad. The victor’s rewrard was at 
first a crown of ollve-lenves, but subse- 
quently a garland of ivy. Pindar has 
deven odes hi honour of victors at these 


games. 

Nem'eui Lloa [The), The first of 
the labours of Hercules was to kill the 
Nemean lion (of Ar'golis), which kept 
the people in constant alarm* Its skm 
was so tough that his club made no im- 
pression on the beast, so Hercules caught 
it in his arms at^d squeezed it to death. 
He ever after wore the ddn aa a mantle. 
“ Bro NeiD«i*B boMt resig aed bis sbassy spoilfl." 



Nemesis 


883 


Nero 


Nem'esis. Betribution, or rather 
the righteous anger of God. A female 
Greek deity, whoso mother was Night. 

Nemo Mo Impnne Xiacessit. No one 

injures me with imimnity. The motto 
of the Onler of the Thistle. It was first 
used on the coins Of James VI. of Scot- 
land (James 1. of England). A strange 
motto for Puritans to adopt (Matt, xviii. 
21 , 22 ). 

Neorogy. The Bationalistic inter- 
pretation of Scripture. The word is 
Greek, and means new-(theo)-logy. 
Those who accept this system are called 
N<^olo*giam, 

Ne'optoremos oi^ Pyrrhos, Son of 
Achilles ; called Pyrrhos from his yellow 
hair, and Neoptotemos because he was a 
new soldier, or one that came late to the 
siege of Troy. According to Virgil, it 
was this young man that slew the aged 
IViam. On his return home he was 
murdered by Orestes, at Belphi. 

Nepen'the (3 syl.) or Nepen'this^ a 
drug to drive away care and superinduce 
love. Polydamua, wife of Tno'nis (or 
Thono, 1 syl.), King of Egypt, gave 
nopciitho to Helen (daughter of Jove and 
Lcda) . Homer speaks of a magic potion 
called urpenthi, which mode persons 
forget their woes. (Odyasepy iv. 228.) 

'* That neppiuhce whirli the wife of Thono 

111 Ei^ypt isfk\ 0 the Jovr>horu Uelous.** 

Milton : (Mnus, 605, COS. 

« V The water of Ardenne had the 
uppo&ito effect. 

Neper's Bones. {See Nafieb.) 

Neph'elo-eoceyg'ia. A town in the 
clouds built by the cuckoos. It was 
built to cut off from the gods the incense 
offered by man, so as to compel them to 
come to terms. (Arisiopnmea ; The 
Birds.) 

“Witlmnt flyiiiK to Neiihclo-cocrygia wo can 
iiippc \\ itli Mliari>erB himI bullies.”— Jfacaulay. | 

Nephew (French neveu^ Latin tie^a), 
Roth in Latin and in archaic Eiigliim the 
word means a grandcmld, or descendant. 
Hence, in 1 Tim. t, 4, we road— ** If a 
woman have children or nephews [grand- 
children]." Piopertius has it, ** JK inter 
srroa himAhii Roiiia nepotes [i^terity]." 

V Niece (Latin neptid) also means a 
granddaughter or female descendant. 
(See Nepotism.) 

Nep^omuk. St. John Nepomiik, a 
native of Bohemia, was the almoner of 
Wenccslas IV., and refused to revdal to 
the emperor the confession of the em- 
prcbs. After having heipically emdured 


torture, he was taken from the rack and 
cast into the Moldau. Nepomuk is the 
French ne, bom, and Poimuk, the village 
of his birth. A stone image of ttus 
saint stands on the Carl Brilcke ovmr 
Muldau, in Prague. (1330-13fi3.) 

Nep'otinm* An nnjust elevation of 
our own kinsmen to places of wealth and 
tnist at our dispos^. (Latin, nepot^ a 
nephew or kiusinan.) 

Nop'tnsie (2 ^1.1. The sea. In 
Boman mythology, the divine monarch 
of the ocean. {See Bbn.) • 

A son of Neptune, A seaman or 
sailor. 

Neptune's Hone. Hlppocampos : 
it had but two logs, the hinaer part of 
tha».body being that of a fish. {See 
Hobse.) * 

Neptn'nian or Nep'tunist. One who 

follows the opinion of Werner, in the 
belief that all the great rocks of the 
earth were once hold m solution in water, 
and have been deposited as sediment. 
The Vulcanists or Flutonians ascribe 
them to the agency of fire. 

Ne'reids (2 syl.). Sea-nymphs, daugh- 
ter of Nereus (2 syl.), fifty in number. 

Nereids or Nerdidis (4 syl.). Sea- 
nymphs. Camoens, in his Lusiad, gives 
the names ht three— Boto, Nyse, and 
Neri'no ; but he has spiritualised their 
office, and makes them the sea-guardians 
of the virtuous. Tliey went before the 
fleet of Qa'ma, and iv4ien the treacherous 
pilot supplied by Zacoc'ia, King of Mo- 
zam'bique, steered the ship of Vasco da 
Gama towards a sunken rock, these 
guardian nymphs pressed against the 
prow, lifting it from the water and tuni- 
mg it round. 'Ihe pilot, looking to see 
the cause of this strange occuiTtsuce, be- 
held the rock which had nearly proved 
the ruin of the whole fleet (bk. li.) 

Ne'reus syl.) A sea-god, repre- 
sented as a very old man, whoge sjiecial 
dominion was the ASge'an Sea. ^ 

Nerl'ne (3 syl.). One of the Nereids. 
(5!^Nysb.) 

Nerla'M* Portia’s waiUng-maid ; 
clever, self-confident, and coquettish. 
{Shakespeare : Merchant of Vemce.) 

Ne'ru. Emperor of Borne. Some say 
he set fire to Home to see how Troy 
would look when it was in flames, ’ 
others say he forbade the flames to be 

at out, and went to a high tower, where 

e sang verses to his lute <*11^ the 
Burning of Old Troy,” 



Nero 


8S4 


New Christians 


A Any bloody-minded man, 

relentless tyrant, or evil-doer of extra- 
ordinary savagery. 

Nero of the North. Christian II. of 
Bcnmiirk (1480, 1534-1558, 1559). 

Nero’S Friend. After Nero's fall, 
when his statues and monuments were 
tom down by order of the Senate, and 
every niai‘k of dishonour was accoided 
to liis memory, some unknown hand 
during the night went to his grave and 
strewed it jrith violets. 

Near. An idol of the anrient Arabs. 

It was in the form of a vulture, and was 
worshipped by tho tril>e of Homy or. 

Nesrem. A statue some fifty cubits 
high, ill the form of an old w'oman. It 
was hollow within for the sake of giving 
secret oraclos. {Arabian nvjiholoyy,') 

* Nems. Shirt of yessita. A source 
of misfortune from which there is no es- 
cape ; a fatal present : anything that 
wound.s the susceptibilities. Thus Lieuaii 
has “ the Nessiis^shirt of ridicule.” 
llcrculSs ordered Nc.ssus (the centaur) 
to carry his wife Dejaui'ra aemss a river, 
Ihe centaur ill-treated the woman, and 
Hercules shot liim with a poisoned aiTo w. 
Ncisaus, in revenge, gave Bejani'ra his 
tunic, saying to whoinsoever she gave it 
would love her exclusively, Bejani'ra 
gave it to her husband, who was de- 
voured by poison as soon us he put it on ; 
hut, after enduring egouy, the hero threw 
himself on a funeral pile, and was con- 
sumed. (<SVc IlAXUlOMa'S liouK.) 

*• W'lUleto my liniiis ih’^'nvpinfinf^tl niniitlMrlliitfS, 

UrenrtiPf] iii ila* (vntaui*':} black, Diulimjaur 
Kore.’ 

^ye8t : T. iumph$ of the fiovt (Luemn). 

Nest. To ftathvr onc^s mat, {See 
Featikeii.) 

Ne8t«gg {A). Some money laid by. 
The allusiou is to the custom of placing | 
an egg in a hen's nest to induce her to 
lay her eggs there. Ifa person has saved 
a little money, it serves as an induce- 
ment to him to increase his store, 

Nestor. King of Pylos, in Greece; 
the oldest and most experienced of the 
rhieftoine who went to the siege of 
Troy. A “Nestor” means the oldost 
and wisest man of a class or company. 
{limner: Iliad,) 

Nealor of the chemical rernUUion, A 
term applial by Lavoisier to Br. Black. 
(1728-1799.] 

yeaior of Europe, Leopold, King of 
Belgium (1799, 1831-1885). 


Nesto'rlans. Followers of Nesto'- 
riiiH, Patriarch of Constantinople in the 
fifth century. He maintained that Christ 
had two distinct natures, and that Mary 
was tho mother of His huinuu iioture, 
which was tho mere shell or husk of tlio 
divine. 

Nethlnlsn. Tho hewers of wood 
and drawers of water for tho house of 
Clod, an ofRce which the (lilieouitos were 
condemned to hy •Toshu.a («Tosliua ix. 
27). The word means tjirvn to God, 

Nettle. Camden the Itoinans 
brought over the seed of this ]>laiit, that 
they might have nettles to chafe tlieir 
limlis with when they encountered tho 
cold of Britain. * 

Nettles. It in ill icorh phickiuy 
nettles with bare haudsj or belling tho 
cat. It is ill work to iuterofere in 
matters which cannot but prove dis- 
agreeable or oven worse. Jii French, 

* A ttaehcr le prelot , ' ' 

Nettoyer (French), ^^ytllof/rr \nw 
I peraounCy e\‘st a dire laf/ f/afpwr tout son 
mpenty {ihuUn : (Jnnositez Fnnn^o^srs.) 

Our English phrase, “ 1 clcmied him 
out,” is preciwly tantamount io it. 

Never. 'Iliere are numerous locutions 
to express tiiis idea ; as— 

At tlio of llic i't>i|urll.a'uoft [Huhtlnd: 

Pautiu/ruel). 

At the Lnnuiins. Lammas > 

till t be n'ck i 'alerids •'!*'> 

In Ibe »eii<n of V^tcen Ibrk. (A’f Op k ) 

Oil SI . Ti l/s,K ^ e. (.s*^ T i M’s K V h > 

Iti a MKiitl}i "f M\<» Sumla,' *. 
nn) la seiMHUie •le-. Ii’ols 
When t\v'» « nnui* 

When ihrr Suuitai*» minf Kivti lif r 
■When aiiflOiliiih uit*i‘i t.v. (jo.ik » 
Wltoi. Piidiiiau and UiUitebi'.'iU inert (.n* Di m- 

^Vhen the v/nrlrt honest. 

Wh«*ii tho Yellow lli\ er i uiis eb ar. 

Never Say Die. Never despair; 
never give ui>. 

Nevers. II Couto di Nevers, the 
husband of Valentina. Being asked by 
the Governor of the Louvre to join in 
tho massacre of tWb Protestaiitp, lie n^- 
plied that his family contained a long 
list of warriors, but not oue fussasKin. 

I He waa one of ihe Catholics who fell in 
the dreadful slaughter. {Meyerhrer : 
(ill Ifijonottiy an opera.) 

New Broome sweep Clean. New 

servants work hard ; new masters kec‘p 
a shaq) look out, (In French, “ 11 n'vsi 
riHt (el yue haUi ncuf.") 

New Chrlottaao* Certain Jews of 
Portugal, who yielded to compulsion 
and suffered themselves to be twiptised, 



New Jerusalem 


Newgate 


but ill secret observed the Mosaic cere- 
monies. (Fifteenth century.) 

Now Jerusalem. The paradise of 
Cluistians, in allusion to llev. xxh 

New Man. The regenerated man. 
In Scripture phrase the unregeueiuted 
state is chilled the old man {q.v,). 

New Style. The refomed or Gre- 
orian calendar, adopted iu England in 
eptember, 17o2. 

New Testament. The oldest MSS. 
extant are :—(l) 'Ihe Codex Sinait^icus 
(({), published at the expense of Alex- 
ander II. of Kussia since the Crimean 
war. This codex contains nearly the 
whole of the Old and New Tcstuineiits, 
and was discovered in the convent of St. 
Catherine on Mount Sinai, by Constan- 
tins Tischendorf. It is ascribed to the 
fourth century. (2) The Codex Vatica'- 
11 us (U), in the Vatican Library. Written 
on vellum in Egyiit about me fourth 
century. (3) The Codex Alexaiidri'nus 
(A), belonpiig to the fifth century. It 
was presented to Charles T. in 1G28 by 
Cyrillus Liuiuris, Patriarch of Alexaii- 
di-iii, and is prcsei-ved iu the British 
Museum. It <*ousists of four folio 
volumes cai pnrchineTit, and contains 
the Old Olid Now Tcstsimenls (except 
the first twenty-four chapters of St. 
Matthew) anti the E]iistle of Clement 
to the Corinthians. 

New World. America : tho Eastern 
Hemisphere is called the Old World. 

New Year’s Day. Januo^ 1st. 
Tho ancient Homans began their year 
in March ; hence such words as Septem- 
ber, October, Novcmlxir, December, 
moaning the 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th month, 
had a rational meaning. Since tlie 
iiitrodiii-tioii of tlio Christian era, Christ- 
mas Day, Lady Day, Easter Day, and 
March 1st have in tui-ns been con- 
shlcrcd as New Year’s Day ; but since 
the rofoiTii of tho calendar iu the six- 
teenth century, Ji^iiary Jst has been 
accejited as New Year’s Day, because it 
was the eighth day after the Nativity, 
when Jesus was cdrcumcised (Luke li. 
21). (-SVf New Style.) 

V Tlie civil and legal year began 
March 2oth till .after the alteration of 
tho style, in l7o2, when it was fixed, like 
tho historic year, to January Ist. In 
Scotland the legal year was changed to 
January 1st as far back as 1600; the 
proclamation was made Nov. 27, 1590. 

New Year’s Gilts. The Greeks 
transmitted tlie custom to tlie Homans, 


and tho Romans to the early Britans. 
The Homan presents were called itirena, 
whence the French term elrenne (a New 
Year's gift). Ouc foiefathers used to 
bribe the magistmtes with gifts on New 
Year’s Day— a custom abobshed by law 
in 1290, but even down to the reign of 
James II. the monarchs received their 
tokena^ 

N.B. Nonius Marcellus says that 
Tatius, King of the Sabines, was pre- 
sented with some branches of trees cut 
from the forest sacred to jhe goddess 
Streuia {atrength), on New Years Day, 
and from this happy omen cstabli^ed 
the custom. 

N 

News. The letters used to be 

pfiifixcd to newspapers to sliow that 
they obfliiued iufoi'mation from the 
four quarters of the world, and the sup- 
^sition that our word news is thence 
derived is at least ingenious; but tho 
old-fashioned w'ay of spelling the word, 
wtfwv'S. is fatal to the conceit. Tho 
French murelfea seems to be tlie real 
source. {iSee Notakica.) 

“ Ne\v«< H ntnvp>pU l»y letler, or nioutli, 

Aiul to lib from North, Kabt. Wp($l. and 
.South.” Secn-atiwiH. 

Newcastle (Northumberland) was 
once called Moncaster, from the monks 
who settled there in Anglo-Saxon times ; 
it was called Newcastle from the castle 
built there by Robert, son of the Con- 
queror, iu 1080, to defend the ncigh- 
ikiurliood from the S^ots. 

AVavYJAt//’ (Stoffonlshiro) is so called 
from the new castle built to supply the 
place of an older one wliich stood at 
Ohestcrtoii-uuder-Luie, about two miles 
distant. 

("any/ eoah io Xeireantte, A work of 
supererogation, Newcastle lieing tho 
great seat of coaLs. Tho Latins have 

Aqnam mart wfinidh'e'*^ (“To ixmr 
W'ater into the sea’'); “ crWft 

addh e ” (“ To add stars to the sky ”) ; 

Noetdaa Athdnas'^ (“ To c’b.ny^ owls 
to Athens,” which abounds in them). 

Newcastle Programme, Peo- 
ple’s Chabtee.) 

Newoome (Colonel). A character in 
Thackeray’s novel called The Xewcomea, 

Neweomeiil Straugeis newly ar- 
rived. 

Newgate. Before this was set up, 
London had but three gates: Aldgate, 

I Aldersgate, and Ludgate. The now one 
was added in the reign of Henry I. 
Newgate, Nash^ in his Pie^te I^tikese, 
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Nibeltmgen-Lied 


says that Kewgate is a common iiomo 
for all prisons, as h^mo is a common 
name for a man or woman.” 

Kewgate Fealiioii. Two by two. 
Frisonon used to be conveyed to New- 
gate coupled together in twos. 

“ Must wo »n march ? 

Yes, two and tw<i, Newgate fnshioii.** 

f<hake«p^r^ : 1 Hmry I\\ lii. Z. 

Newgate FHage. The hair worn 
under the chin, or between the chin and 
the neck. So called because it occupies 
the positiq^TL of the rope when men are 
about to bo hanged. 

Newgate Kaeoker {A). A lock of 
hair twisted into a curl, usually wtxni by 
costennougers and other x>ersonsof simi- 
lar stations in life. So called because it 
resembles a knocker, and the.wc^irei^of 
it are too often inmates of Newgate. 
Newgate as a prison is abolished, but 
many phrases rcfciviug to the prison 
still remain. 

Newland. y/// Aimthma Kf whuff. 
A bank-note, so called from Abraham 
Newland, one of the governors of the 
Bunk of England in the early puii of 
the nineteenth century, to whom the 
notes were made luxyablo. 

“ rvo often liennl wo’ 

Sham Ahr'aiii you may, 

But must out sham AhnibAm Tfowland.** 
The Sagiet, 

' * Tree? are notes fssueU frmn the hank of Nature, 
and R? cnrrentJM those i«R)ahle to A hrahniii Kow- 
laiLd.”—//. Cotman : The Poor Oentlemun^ i. 2, 

Newton (Sir Jenac) discovered the 
prismatic colours oflight. (1642-1727.) 

** Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night, 

4 CI<Kt said, * Let Newton be,’ and all wwa light/* 

Thelfewtmof JTmimny. Jean Philippe 
Bameau was so called from his work en- 
titled a Bimrtation m the lYinciplct of 
Harmony. (1683-176-4.) 

Nowton'laa Fhiloaopliy* The os- 

tronomical system at present received, 
together jrith that of nniverstd gravita- 
tion. « So called after Sir Isaac Newton, 
who established the former and dis- 
covered the latter. {JSee Afpijs.) 

NasEt Door to. . . • Very nearly ; os 
” next door to a fool.” 

Next to Notliliig. A very little. As, 
” It will coh next to ifothing,” ” He 
eats next to nothing.” 

Nl'bolitag* A mythical kingof Nor- 
way, whose 8ab}6cte are called Nibelun- 
gers and torrit^ the Nibelungenland. 
There were two ooutempofittiy JdDp in 
this realm^ against whom Siegfiied, 


Prince of the Netherlands, fought. He 
slew the twelve giants who formed their 
paladins with 700 of their chiefs, and 
made their country tributary (Lay iii.). 
The word is h'om ttebel (darknesK), and 
means the diildreu of mist or darkness. 
(See Nidelunoen-Lied.) 

Nlbelimgen Hoard. A niythicul 
moss of gold and precious stoiu-s, which 
Siegfriea obtaincci from the Nibelungs, 
ana gave to his wife Kriemhild as her 
momage portioii. It was guarded by 
Albric the dwarf. After tlie murder of 
Sie^ried, his widow removed tlio hoard 
to Wonns ; here Hagan seized it, and 
buried it secretly beucath the Hhiiie at 
lA)chham,” intending at a future tiiiu* to 
enjoy it, “but lhat was ne’er to he.” 
Kriemhild married Et/el uith the view 
of avenging hc^r wrongs. In time (niii- 
ther, with Hagan niid a lioet of Bnigim- 
dians, went to visit King Etzel, and 
Kriemhild stirred up a gi'cat broil, at tlie 
end of w’hich a most terrible slaughtt r 
ensued. (AVv KarEMniu).) 

‘•’TvvaB ninoh as tw'eh»* huge wacffrun in four 
whole nights and dto a 

Could <:niT> from the nteuntniii duvvn (•> (t.e 
salt BMi Irtiy ; 

Though to and fro eiwh w’.nggon thiicejoiirr»e\ nl 
o\ery da>. 

*♦ ItwaBinade ui> of nothing hat itrerimis f*t4)iio» 
nnd gi»Ul : 

Were all the world bought from it, and doivii 
the vrIuo told, 

Ni»t a mark the less would there he left than 
erst there was 1 ween." 

\i\. 

Nilieliiiigeii<-LiedU A famous Gor- 
man epic of the thiiteonth oentuiy** 
bably a compilation of diiTerciit lays. 
It is divideti into two parts, oiio eiulnig 
with the death of Siegfrietl, and tbn 
other with the death of Kriemhild, his 
widow. Tlie first mii contains the 
mairlage of Giittther,King of Burgundy, 
with Queen Brunhihl ; the inamago of 
Siegfried with Kriemhild, Ids death hy 
Hagan, the removal of the “ NilKdungt ii 
lioai-d” to Burgundy, and its seizure by 
Hagan, who buried it soincwhero under 
the lihinc. Tliis part contains iiinotccii 
lays, divided into 1,188 four-liiic stanzas. 
The second part cemtains the marriago of 
the widow Kriemhild with King Etzel, 
the visit of the Burgundians to the court 
of the Hnnnish king, and the death of 
all the principal charai’ters, including 
Hagan and Knemhild. This part, some- 
times called 17t$ Hihelmujen^Not^ from 
thp last thr0e words, contains twenty 
divided into 1,271 four-line stanzas. 
The two pajrtB contain thirty-nine lays, 
2,456 stahm, or 9,836 lines. The tale is 
based on a legend in the Yolsoitga Saga. 
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Nibelimgeii-Ndt* T?ie second part 
of the famous Gemiau epic called the 
NibeliifiyCH’Lied 

Nibelungars. Whoever possessed | 
the Nibeluiigen hoard " Thus at 

one time certain people of Norway wore 
so chilled, hut when Siegfried jmsses^d i 
himself of the hoard he was caUed King 
of the Nibelungers ; and at the death of 
Siegfried) when the hoard was removed 
to Burgundy, the Burgundians wore so 
called. {See Nibeluno.) 

Ill all these Teutonic names ie » e, and ei^i, 

Nlo Frog. {See Faoo.) 

Nice. The Council of Niee, The first 
oecumeiicial council of the Christian 
Church, held under Constantine the 
Great at Nice, or Nicma, in Asia Minor, 
to condemn the Arian heresy (325). The 
seven th cecumeiiical council was also 
held at Nice (787). 

Nice as Ninepenoe. A coiTuption 
of “Nice as nine-pins.** In the game 
of uiuo-pins, tlie “ men ** are set in three 
rows with the utmost exactitude ^ or 
nicety. Ninc-pcnco is an Irish shilling 
of lobl. {Sve Ninepence.) 

Nioo'on Barks or Nyoeaai Barks. 

Edgar Poe, in his lyric To Helen^ says — 

“ Uolen, tliy beauty ia to me 

Lilce those Nicoan liarkaof yore, 

That fzontly o’er a jiorfuniod sea 
The wc*ar.i , way-w oni ivandeiXT bore 
To his owu uaiivc sliure." 

The way- worn wanderer was Dionysos 
or Bacchus, after liis renowned con- 
quests. His native shore was the 
Western Horn, called the Amalthean 
Hoioi. And tlie Nicean barks were vessels 
sent from the island Nysa, to which in 
infancy Dionysos was conveyed to screen 
him from Uhea. The ^rfumed sea wits 
tlie sea surrounding Nysa, a paradisal 
island. 

Nioene Creed. {^See Nice, Cottncil 

OF.) 

Niche. A nielm in the TempU of 
Fame, The Temi% of Fame was the 
Panthe on, converted (1791) into a re- 
ceptacle for illustrious Frenchmen. A 
niche in the temple is a place for a 
monument recording your name and 
deeds. 

Nicholas (St,\ The patron saint of 
hoys, os St. Catherine is of girls. In 
Germany, a person assembles the chil- 
dren of a family or school On the 6th 
December (the eve of St and 

distributes gilt nuts and i|«reetmeaits ; 
hut if any naughty child is prescml^ he 


receives the redoubtable punishment d 
the klauhauf. Tlie same as Santa Claue 
and the Dutch Kriss Kringle {q,v.), 
(SeeSjimAKjAXJB,) 

St, Nieholae, Patron saint of paridi 
clerka Tliis is because he was the 
patron of scholars, who used to be called 
clerks, 

St, Aloholas, Patron saint of sailors, 
because ho allayed a storm on a voyage 
to the Holy Land. 

St, Nienolas, The patron saint of 
Bussia. 

St. Nicholas, The patrSn saint of 
Aberdeen. 

St. Nicholas^ in Christian art, is repre- 
sented in episcopal robes, and has either 
three purses or golden balls, or three 
duldrim, ns his distinctive symbols. The 
puffsCs ore in allusion to tlie three 
purses given by him to three sisters to 
enable them to znarr>\ The three chil- 
dren allude to the legend that an Asiatic 
gentleman sent his three boys to school 
at Athens, but told them to call on St. 
Nicholas for his benediction ; they 
stopped at Myra for the night, and the 
iimiceeper, to secure their baggage, mur- 
dered them in bed, and put thoir mangled 
bodies into a pickling-tub with some 
pork, intending to sell the whole as 
such. St. Nicholas had a vision of the 
whole aifair, and went to the inn, when 
tho man confessed the crime, and St. 
Nicholas raised the murdered bo^ to 
life again. {See Hone’s Everyday Eook^ 
vol. i. col. 155C ; M^tre Woce, Metrical 
life of St. Nicholas.) 

Clerks or Knights of St. Nicholas, 
Thieves ; so called because St. Nicholas 
was their patron saint ; not tliat he aided 
them m their wrong-doing, but because 
on one occiisiou he induced some thieves 
to restore their plunder. Probably St. 
Nicholas is simply a pun for Nick, and 
thieves may he called the devil’s clerks 
or knighb^with much propriety. 

*' I til Ink yonder come nmneimar down tho hills 
from Kingston acoujile 01 8 t. Nicholas's dorks.'’ 
—Itoiciey : Match at Midnight (ISSi). v 

Niok, in Scandinavian mythology, is 
a water-wraith or kelpie. There are 
nicks in sea, lake, river, and watexfall. 
Both Catholic and Protestant clergy 
have laboured to stir up an aversion to 
these beings.* They are sometimes re- 
presented as half-child, half-hoi90> the 
noofs being reversed, and some^es as 
old men sitting on rocks wriiming the 
water from their hair. Tlus ke^ie imiat 
not be confounded with the nix 

Old Nick is the Soandihaviati wxalth 
under the form and fashion of an old' 
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^man. Butler says the word is derived 
from Nicholas Macbiavel, but this can 
be only a poetical satire, as tlio term 
existeti many years before the birth of 
that Flotenhue. 

** Nick MAi'biAvel bad ne’er a trick 
(Though he gi ve» name to our <ild Nick> 

But was rielow the least of these/’ 

Jluthbrng^ iii, ]. 

Old Xiel\ Grimm says the word Nick 
is Noken or Nikken, the evil spirit of the 
North. lu Scandinavia there IS scaredy 
a river without its Nikr or wraith. 
Nickab and Nicob. Au{^lo-Saxon Ntror, 
a monster.) 

flu inekfd if. Won, hit, accomplished 
it. A nick is a winning throw of dice. 
Hence Florio (p. 280) says : “ To tye or 
nickc a caste of dice.” 

Tu nick the mck. To hit the 
moment. Tallies used to be called 

*• iiickstioks.” Hence, to make a record 
of anything is “to nick it (lowii,“ as 
publicans mck a score on a tally. 

In the nkk of ft me. Just at the rij^ht 
moment. The allusion is to tallies 

niarketl with nicks or notches. Shake- 
speare has, *• ’Tis now the jirick of noon 
{llumea and Juliet ^ ii. •t),in allusion lo 
the custom of pricking tallies with a 
pill, as they do at Cambridge University 
still. If a man enters cb:ipel just before 
the doors close, he would be just in time 
to get nicked or pricked, and would bo 
at the nick or prick of time. 

NlokiuNan Night. The night pre- 
ceding Shrove Tu«^lay is so called in 
Cornwall, liccausc boys play tiicks and 
practical jokes on that night. 

Niohar or Jfmeknr. The name as- 
sumed by Odin w'lieu be iiuixsrsonutes 
tho destroying principle, {(Jranm : 
JhttUeh e Mittkukfj ie . ) 

Nickel Silver. A mixed metal of 
copper, zinc, and nickel, containing more 
nickel than what is called “ Gcriiuiu 
silver.” From its hardness is avoU 
adhpted electroplating. (German, 
nickeki which also means a Ktrumpet.) 

Nloker* One who nicks or liits a 
mark exactly. Certain ni^ht-larkers, 
whose game was to break windows with 
halfiieiice, assumed this name in 
early part of tho eighteenth century. 

“ Hif» Mftib’Tcd iteoce the Sylng^ickcr fllnvs, 

And with tho q(U>ifer shower tbi« cftSftiiirnt 
rings.” tfug; Trivia, ili. 

NiCk^leby (Mrs.). An endless talker, 
always introducing something quite 
: foreiffn to the matter in hand, and 
pluming herself on her penetration. 
\jJiekens : Mieholut Micktehf,) 


Niokname. “ An oke name,” written 
A name. An additional name, an 
ag-nomeii. Tlio “eke” of a beehive 
is the piece added to the liottom to en- 
large the hive. (•bVr Now-a-Days.) 

Nioknamea. Xational Nicknames : 

For nn Ammcan of the United States, 
“ Brother Jonathan ” (q.r.). 

For a Dutchman^ “NicFrog” 
and “Mynheer Closh” (y.r.). 

For an KngliHhman^ “Jolui Bull.” 
(Ste Bull.) 

Fora Frenchman, “Crapaud” 
Johnny or Jean, Robert Macairo. 

For Fretich Canadtans, “Jean Bap- 
tiste.” ^ 

For French refornurs, “ Brissotins.” 

For French ptasantry, “Jacques Bon- 
homme.” 

For a Ghmveyian, “ fllasgfiw Ker-lie.'* 

For a (J,rman, “Cousin Michael” 
or “Michel ” (r/.r.). 

For an Irishman, “ Vaddy.” 

For a lirerpndftan, “ Dicky Sam.” 

For a Londontr, “ A CocknVy ” ( 7.1 .)• 

For a Jfitman, “ A bear.” 

Kora Scot, “Sawiiej ” 

For a Siri/ns, “ Colin T.nnpon “ CV ' O* 

Fora 'lark, “Inlhiel.” 

Nlok'nov'en, A gigantic iiuilignant 
hag of Scotch superstition. Dunbar has 
well described this spirit in Ins hlyitny 
of Ihmbar and Kennedy. 

Nioodemiised into Nothing, that 
is, the proBiiects of ono\s life ruined by 
a silly name ; according to tho proverb, 
“Give a dog a bad name and hang 
him.” It is from ►Sterim’.s 7'nsfrnin 
Shatnly (vol. i. 19), on the evil iii- 
ilucTice of a silly name on the mind of 
the bearer of it. 

” Huw many (-H'sars ami . . . 1»> nuTc 

in^pira^.ion of the iiniuc«i h»\i! I'ci'ii iviiih‘Pi‘jI 
wiirtby i.f liicni ; anil how mnio . . . iniKlil 
floii« . . . wtUl in tliu worlil . . . htul not 

lN*cn Nk'odi iniiM'd into DOi.)jinK/’ 
n'his is, to i*all a inau Nicudciims wouM ho 
enomrh to sink a uaryj 

Nieola'ttana. 'JHie followera of Ni- 
cola ns (second ctastury). 'J’hey were 
Gnostics in doctrine and Bpicuruaus in 
practice. 

Nlo'obuk (See Nktholas.) 

Nicor (A). A sea-devil, in .Scandi- 
navian mythology, who eats sailors. 

" My brother MW a nicor iu ihe Nnrilicni s«i. 
It was three fathoms lonv, with the body i»f a 
blsoa-boll.andthe bead of a cat. the ta'aid of n 
man, and tnaka an ell lomr, lylns d«vwii on its 
breatu. U was watching foi the flehetnion.' — 
A'tngiiley ; Jfufntta, cluir. iiib 

Nlo'otiM (3 Byl.) is SQ named from 
Jeon Nicot, Lord of yiliemoin, who 
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purchased some tobacco at Lisbon in 
1-500, introduced it into France, and liad 
the honour of fixing liis name on the 
plant. Our word tobacco is from 
the Indian tahaco (the tube used by the 
Indians for inlialiug the smoke). 

Nldhogg. The monster serpent, hid 
ill the pit llvergelmer, which for over 
gnaws at the roots of the mundane ash- 
tree Yggdrasir, {^Scandinavian myth'- 
oloyy,) 

Niece. (Jiee Nephew.) 

Niflheim '(2 syl., mist-hom). llie 
region of endless cold and everlasting 
night, ruled over by Hda. It consists 
of nine worlds, to which are consigned 
thriho who die of disease or old ago. 
This region existed “from tlio begin- 
ning “ in the North, and in the middle 
thci*cof was tlie well Hvorgolnieer, from 
which flowed twelve rivers. (Old Norse, 
mjL mist; and heim^ home.) In tho 
South was the world called Musjielheim 
(ff.r.). {Si'andiunvi an mythology.) {^Sce 
ILviCKQELMEn MANIIEm.) 

Night. 'Pile celebrated statue of 
A'if/ht, in Florence, is the chr/dtennr of 
Michael Angelo. In the gallery of the 
liUxomlKJurg. Par'?, is the famous pic- 
ture of Xif/hf by Kuhens ; and at Ver- 
sailles is the painting of Mignard. 

Nightcap (A). A glass of grog 
before going to bed. Supposed to pro- 
•iiioti* sleep. 

“The mifhtrfi]» U i^eiierally a liltle -whifiky left 
tn the (hn'aiutT. To cln it honour it is taken neat. 
Then all ».'ei iin and \vi8h * ^oud-iiiubt.’ il<(x 
U' Jtell : lUucnd MticDonnia, lii. 

Nightingale. Tcreus, King of 
Thrace, fetched Philome'la to visit his 
wife ; hut when he reached tho “ soli- 
tudes of Jlcleas’'' he dishonoured her, 
and cut out her tongue that she might 
not reveal Lis coiiductw Tereus told his 
wife that Philomela was dead, but 
I’hilomtda made her story known by 
woaviiifr it into a peplus, which she sent 
to her sister, tho wdi# of Tereus, whose 
naino was Ptociic. Procne, out of re- 
venge, cut np lier own son and served it 
to Tereus ; but as soon as the kbig dis- 
covered it ho pursued his wife, who fled 
to Philomela, tier sister. To put on end 
to the sad tale, the gods changed all 
three into birds ; Tereus (2 syl.) became 
the hairh, his wife the swallow, and 
Imilomela tho mykHnaale, 

A rcadian mgKtinyaics, Asses. 

CambHdgeshire nxghiingaUs, Edible 
frogs. Li6ge and Butch ** ’ 

are edible. 


Nightmare (A). A sensation in 
slce|> as if something heavy were sitting 
on our breast. (Anglo-Saxon, maruj 
an incubus.) This sensation is called 
in French emichcinar. Anciently it 
w\a8 not un£rcq[uently called the night- 
hag, or the riding of the witch. Fu'seli 
used to cat mw beef and pork chops for 
supper to produce nightmare, that he 
mi^ht draw his horribm creations. {See 
Mabe*b Nest.) 

“I do )>oIieA'e thnt tbo witch we call Mara has 
liecn dealing with you."~;S%r YTaOcr Scott; The 
Bdrot/ied, uhai». x v. 

Xightmare of Europe. Napoleon Bona- 
pai-le (1769, 1804-1814, 1821). 

Nihilists. A radical society of the 
madde st proclivities, which started into 
eXfmncc in 1848, under the leadcrsliip 
of Herzen and Bakunin. Their pro- 
fessed object was to annihilate all taws 
of sotnal community, and reform the 
world de novo. The following is their 
coilc: — 

(I ) Annihilate (he idea of a Uod, or there ran be 
ii«> Irmioin. 

('ji AnnilDlate the idea of right, which is only 
might. 

13) Annihilate «nvillwition, i>roperty, marriage, 
inomlity, and jiiiutee, 

(4) liei your lAvn Ihappiness he your only law. 

Ni'hUo. Ex nihilo nihil ft. From 
nothing comes nothing— «.c. every effect 
must have a cause. It vyas tho dictum 
of Xenophanes, founder of tho Eloatic 
school (sixth century), to prove the 
cteinity of matter. W c now apply the 
phrase as cquivaleni to “You cannot 
get Idoud from a stone.” You cannot 
expect clover work from one who lias no 
brains. 

When all is said, “ deity " is an exception. 

Nil Admira'ri. To bo stolidly in- 
different. Neither to wonder at any- 
thing, nor yet to admire anything. 

Nil DesperoBdimi. Never say die ; 
never give i^p in despair. 

Nile. The Egyptians used say that 
the swelling of the Nile was caused by 
the tears of Isis. The feast of Isis w;l 8 
celebrated at tho aimiversary of the death 
of Osi'ris, when Isis was supposed to 
mourn for her husband. 

Tne hero of the Nile. Horatio, Lord 
Nelson (1758-1805). 

Nll'loa or SephaVka. A plant in tho 
blossoms of which the bees sleep. 

Nimble at a Cat on « hot Bake- 
stone. Ill a great hurry to got away. 
The bake-stoue in the north M a lari^ 
stone on which bread and oat*Cakes ore 
baked. 
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Nimble aa Ninepeace. { Se & Nine- 
pence.) 

Nlmbna characteriaes authority and 
powei\ not sanctity. The colour indi- 
cates the character of the person so 
invested The nimbus of the Trinity is 
gold; of angelB» apostlcS) and the Virgin 
Mary, either tvd or white; of ordinary 
saints, violet ; of Judas, black ; of Satan, 
some very dark colour. Ibe form is 
generally a circle or half-circle, but that 
of Deity is often triangular. 

The nimhiis was msoU h}' heathen nations long 
before paiutera lntriKl\u%a it into sacred pictures 
of aainis, the. Trinity, and cite Virgin Mary. Pros- 
eritnie has represented with a fiiinlius $ the 
Hoirmn emiH?rurs wore also decorated in the same 
ninuuer, itov»uBo they a'ere 

Nlm'ini Ptm'lnl. Aifccied nmpli- 
city. Lady Emily, in the JSWrevrjf^Us 
Miss Alscrip the way to acquire the 
paphian Minip is to stand befoi'e a glaSs 
and keep pronouncing uiinini pirniui. 
** Tlie lips cannot fail to take the right* 
plie.” (Oenmil Burffoipiey iii. 2.) 

This conceit has been lioiTowod by 
Charles Dickens in his LMe JJorrit^ 
where Mrs. General tells Amy Dorrit — 
gives a pretty form to the lips. Papa, 
patati)^, poultrjft arjd prtxm. You will 

And it aerx ireaide if yoxi s<iy to yourself un euter- 
intf a rotfia, Papa, juftatae*, poultrp, prnne*, and 
priim, pruruif and pn»m;* 

Nimrod* *^A mighty hunter before 
the Lord (Gen. x. 9), which the Tar- 
gum says means a sinful hunting of 
tluv sons of men.’* Pope says of him, 
he was ** n mightv hunter, and his prey 
was man;'* bo mso Milton interprets 
the phrase. {Baradlee Zost, xii. 24, etc.) 

Tlie legend is that the tomb of Nimrod still 
ex,lsiM in Uatnascus, and that no dew oer fails" 
ii1M>n ft, even IhtkUgb all its surroundings are 
saturated with it. 

J^im'od, Any tyrant or devastating 
warrior. 

ITmrod, in the Quarteihj Itmeiv, is 
the nofn-de^plmw of Charles James Ap- 
perley, of Denbighshire, who was pas- 
Bionatelv fond of hunting. Mr. Pittman, 
the proprietor, kept for him a stud of 
hunters. His host pixiductions are The 
ChaeCf the Turf, and the Bond, (1777- 
1843.) 

Nlnoompoop. A poor thing of a 
man. Said to be a corruption of the 
lAtin nm eowpae [mentie}, but of this 
there is no evidence. 

Nine. Nine, five, and three are mys* 
tical numbers— the diapa'son^ diapente, 
and diatri'on of the Greeks. Nine con- 
sists of a trinity of trinities. According 
to the Pythagorean numbers^ man is 
a full chord, (x eight notes, and dotty 


comes next. Three, being the ti'iiiity, 
represents a perfect unitg ; twice throe 
is the perfect dual; and thrice three is 
the perfect plural. This explains the 
use of nine os a mystical number, and 
also as an exhaustive plui*al, and conse- 
quently no definite number, but a simple 
representative of plural perfection . (*S^e 
Diapason.) 

(1) JVine indicating perfection or «w«- 
pleti&n : — 

IkttcaUon*s ark% mode by the mlvico of 
Prume'theus, was tossed about for nine 
days, when it stranded un the top of 
Mount Parnassus. 

Rigged to the nines or Dressed up to 
the nines. To perfection from lu;au to 
foot. 

There are nine earths. Helii is goddess 
of the ninth. Milton speaks of *<iunc- 
enfolded spheres,** {Arcmles,) 

There are nine worlds in XtjlheUn. 

There are nine heavens, {See Heavens. ) 

Gods. Macaulay makes I'orsrum .s wca r 
by the nine gesis. {See X ine Gods. ) 

There are nine orders of angels, (Ste 
Anoo.8.) 

Tliere are the nine korrigan or fays of 
Armorica. 

There were nine nwses, 

Tliere were uttie GalUcetuc or virgin 
priestesses of the ancient Gallic oracle. 
The serpents or Nagas of Southern 
Indian worship are nine in number. 

There are nine uorthirs {q.v.) \ and 
nine vrortHies of Lo *idon . ( SerW oBriiiisa. ) 

There were nine ritYrs of hell^ accord-' 
iiig to classic mythology. Milton pays 
the gates of hell arc ** thrice three-fold ; 
three folds arc brass, tlirec iron, three 
of aclamantino* rock. They had nine 
folds, nine plates, and niuo linings.** 
{Paradise Lost, ii. fii.'i.) 

Fallen angels, Milton says, wlicn they 
W'ere cast out of heaven, “ Nine days 
they fell.** {Paradise Lost, vi. 871) 

Vulcan, when kicked out of licavcii. 
was nine days falling, and then lighted 
on the island Lemnos. 

JVice as ninepeneb. Nice, ) 

(2) Examples of the use of nine as an 
exhaustive plural 

JVirW tailors make a man does not 
mean the number nine in the ordinary 
acceptation^ but simply the plural of 
tailor without relation to iium^r. As a 
tailor is not so robust and ])owerful as 
the ordinary run of men, it requires 
more tlian one to match a man. {See 
Tailoub.) 

A nimdi^s* wofider is a wonder that 
lasts more than a day ; hero nine equals 
-‘several.** 
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A cat hm nine live 9 ~-u€, a cat is popu- 
larly supposed to be more tenacious of life 
thau animals in general. 

roHsmion ut nine pointii of the law—i.e. 
several iioiuts, or every advantage a 
person can have short of right. 

There arc nifie crownn recognised in 
heraldry. (See Ceowns.) 

A fee asked a Norman masont to 
change babes with her, but we peasant 
replied, “No, not if your child were 
nine times fairer than my own.” (Fairif 
Mythology^ p. 473.) 

(3) 2tine ae a mystic mmher, Exam- 
ples of its superstitious use : — 

'Fhe Abrcicadabra was worn nine days, 
and then Hung into a river. 

Cadency, There arc nine marks of 
cadency. 

Cat, The whip for punishing evil- 
doers was a caUo'* •nine-tuils^ from the 
superstitious notion tliat a flogging by 
a “trinity of trinities” would be both 
more sucred and more cflicacious, 

Ihaminids, (NVy* "Diamond Jousts,” 
under the ivord Djamonu.) 

FatncR, In order to see the fairies, a 
person is directed to put “nine grains of 
wlieat on a four- leaved clover.” 

Met has dominion over nine worhls. 

Hydra, The hydra had nine lieads. 
(*V' Hydra.) 

Leases used to be grante^l for 999 
5 ’’cttrs, that is three times three- three^ 
three. Even now they run for ninoty- 
niiie yeitrs, the dual of a» trinity of 
* trinities. Some leases nm to 9,999 years. 

At the Lemu'riay held by the Bomons 
on the 9th, 1 1th, and 13th of May, per- 
sons haunted threw black Iteans over 
their h(‘ads, pronouncing nine times the 
wortls : “ Avaunt, yo spectres from this 
house ! ” and the exorcism was complete. 
(See Oeid's Fttsii.) 

Maypies. To see nine magpies is most 
nulncky. (See Maohe.) 

Odiirs ring dropped eight other rifigs 
every ninth mght. 

Ordtah. In the onleal by fire, nine 
hot ploughshares welb laid lengthwise at 
unequal distances. 

reus. If a servant finds nine green 
peas in a pcascod, she lays it on tlie 
lintel of the kitchen door, and the first 
man that enters in is to be her cavalier. 

Seat. The pefude of Feroes say that 
the seal wists on .its skin every ninth 
month, and assumes a huimm zorm to 
sport about the laud. (ThUh^y iii. 61.) 

Stifx encomimssod the iufemal regions 
in luno circles. 

Ihist, Wc drink a Thi*ee-tim€^*ihree 
to tiioso most highly hououtod* 


Witches* The weird sisters in Mae^ 
heth sang, as they danced round the 
cauldron, “Thrice to thine, and thrice 
to mine, and thrice again to make up 
nine;” and then declared “the cltarm 
wound np.” 

Wresting thread. Nine knots are 
ma^ on black wool as a charm for a 
sprained ankle. 

(i) Fromisenous eaamj^les 
Niobe's children lay nine days in their 
blood before they were buried. 

Nine buttons of official rank in China. 
Nine of Diamonds (q*v.)! *1110 curse 
of Scotland. 

There arc nine mandarins 
lianets. The nine are; (1) Mer- 
cury, (2) Venus, (3) Earth, (4) Mars, 
th e PlanetoiAsi. (6) Jupiter, (7) 
imuw, (8i) UrUnus, (9) Neptune. 

Arconlinv to the Pu»li*iimlc system, there were 
seven )>laut;tB, the Firntament or the Frxt. anU 
the Ci jatalUnc. ' :Ahi)ve these nine came the 
Prlinuiii MAhile or First Moved, &nd the 
nan or nhode ot.Deity. 


The followers of Jai'na, a heterodox 
sect of the Hindus, believe all objects 
are chisstHl under nine categories. 

Jain AS.) 

Shakespeai‘e speaks of the “ idnth iKirt 
of a hair.” 


** VH mil on the ninth i«rt of a hair.'* 

iUen.iV.,\i\ 1. 

Nine. To took nine xvays. To squint. 


Nine. The superlativo of superla- 
tives in Eastern estimation. It is by 
nines that Eastern presents are given 
when the donor wiehes to extend his 
bounty to the highest pitch of muuifi- 
ceaice. 

**Keir)akianos]cautt«d htmsclf to he Krcwi.^1 
hy nine 8iiperl> camels. The was loA^leAl wicli 
V suits of Kold .id^iriierl niih jwvvols : ilw* 
bore u ttihri'S. the hilts »nrl scabisirds of wltirh 
were ndonied with diamonds: uiHtn the ik*r<t 
rHiiicl were 0 suits of armour: the had w 

Milts of liorae furniiwro ; tlio jtjth had castes full 
of ftiphhlrop ; the ttijelh had leases full of rubies ; 
the aciwfft, » caws full of oinemlda . the eijtitth 
Imd cases full of anieihyets ; and (ho tiisfA had 
9 cA'^es full 4 ‘f diamaiids tie 

OrietitfH Tales: Dakianm and the Stveu .ihipers. 

Nine Croseee. Altar cro&ftes, pro- 
cessional crosses, roods on lofts, relitfuary 
crosses, conseemtiou croases, marking 
crosses, jwctor.il crosses, spire crosses, 
and croascs pendent over altars. {Fugw : 
Glossary of Eti^lesiastwai Ornaments.) 

Nine Crown#. (See Crowns.) 

Nine Dasm* Wonder (vl). Something 
that causes a great sensation for a few 
days, and then passes into the limbo of 
things forgotten. In Bohu^s Handbook 
of Jrortn'bs we have “ A wonder lasts 
nine days, and then the puppy^s eyes are 
open,” alluding to cats ana uogs, which 



Klne Qods 


Nip-oh^esd 


are born bliud. As much os to say, the 
eyes of the public are blind in astonish- 
ment for uino days, but then their eyes 
are open^ and they see too much "to 
wonder any longer. 

**Kinft: You'll thiuk it atrauge if I abouM luarry 
her. 

Ott>tder : Tlmt mrould lie tea days* wonder, at the 
least. 

King: Tliat's a day louger tlian a wonder Lists.'* 
gh^(e9ptMre: Z Henry V/.Jii. 3. 

Mine Gods (The). (1) Of the Etrua- 
cans: Juno, Minma,and Tin'ia 
^hief) ; tl^ other six were Vulcan, Mars, 
and Saturn, Hercules, Summ&uus, and 
Vodius. 

“ Lars PorsSna of Cluslniti 
fly the nine gods be swnro 
Tluit the great bouse of Taniuiii 
Should siifTer wrong no inoro." 
Maeaulay: Layeo/Ancivut JUnne iHoraUuts ij. 

(2) Of the Sabines (2 syl). ** Hcr^lls, 
Romulus, Esculapius, Bacchus, .^iieos, 
Vesta, Santa, Fortuua, and t'idoa. 


Nine Points of the Zaw. Success 
in a law -suit requires (1) a good deal 
of money ; (2) a good deal of patience ; 
(3) a good cause ; ( 1) a good lawyer ; 
(.3) a good counsel ; (6) good witnesses ; 
(7) a good jury j (8) a good judge ; and 
(!)) good luck. 

Nino Sphoroo {The). Milton, in his 
jf trades^ s^aks of the celestial svTens’ 
liarmony that sit upon the nine enfolded 
spheics.’* Tho nine spheres arc those 
of the Moon, of Mercury, of Venus, of 
the Sun, of Mars, of Jupiter, of Satuni, 
of the Firmament, And of the Crystalline. 
Above these nine heavens or spheres 
come the Frimum Mobile, and tlien the 
Heaven of the heavens, or alxxlo of 
Betty and His angels. 

The earth was supposed to be in tho 
centre of this system. 


Nine Worthies. J osh ua, David, and 
Judas Maeoabsims; Hector, Alexander, 
and Julius Csesur ; Arthur, Charlemagne, 
and Godfrey of Bouillon. • 


“ Xinc W(t.-tbi«'« were they callod, of Uiiforcat 
rUes- 

Three Jews, three fwgans, sna tbret ObriiitUsu 
knights." 

J>rydM : The Flower amf the leaf. 


Nine ivorihiee (privy councillors to 
William m-V:- 

Wkigy: Devonshire, DoMbt, Mon- 
mouth, and Fidward BomlL 

Toney : Caermarthen, rombroke, Not- 
tine^m, Harlboroimh, and Lowther. 
Nine warthm of London. (See Won- 

mtEs.) 


Nlaei^enee* NimbU a» ninepmee. 
Silver ninepenoes were common tul the 
year 1606 , when all utunilled coin was 


c.‘illod in. llieso ninepcnccs were very 
pliable or nimble, and, being bent, were 
given os love tokens, the usual formula 
of presoutatiou being To «/// hn\ from 
mtj loir. (See Nice as Xinkpexce.J 

Nin'ian (Si.). The apostle of tlic 
Piets (fourth and fifth centuries). 

Ninon do I'Nnolos, noted fur her 
beauty, wit, and gaiety. She hiid two 
natural sous, one of whom fell in love 
with her, and blew out liis brains wlion 
ho discovered the relationship. (1015- 
1706.) 

NPnna. Son of Belu.<i, husband of 
Scmir'uinbi, and the reputed builder of 
Nineveh. 

Niobe (3 syl.}. The personification 
of female sorrow. Acconiing to Cirociaii 
fable, Niobe was the inothiT of ivvclvu 
children, and taunted Lato'iui biicause 
she had only two — namelv, Apollo ami 
Diana. Lato'iia coniiuaiiclcd her chil- 
di'Oir to avenge the insult, and they 
caused all the sons and daughter of 
Niolw to die, Nioho was inconsolable, 
wept herself to death, and w.is rjiaugo*! 
into a stone, from which ran watci. 
*• Like Niolie, all tears” {Jfamltt.) 

The gi'onj) of Niobo and her children, 
in Florence, was discovered at Rome in 
1583, and was tho work eillnw of Scf>pici 
or Praxit'oles, 

The Niobe of mtionf<. So Lord Byrun 
styles Romo, the “ lone mother uf deml 
empires,’^ with broken throiie.s and 
temples a ‘*chno.s of riiiiis;” a 
“desert w]»ote we steer stumbling o'er 
recollections. “ (Chtlde Jfaroldy canto iv. 
stanza 79.) 

Ntord. The Scandinavian sen-god. 
Ho was not one of the dK.sTr. Niord's 
son wob Frey (the fairy of the clouds), 
and his daughter was Fivyja. His ht unc 
w'ua Noatun. Nidrd Avas not a sc‘a-god, 
like Neptune, but tho Spirit of water 
and air. The SS^tidinaviau No])tuno 
was iEgtr, whose lirifo was Skodi, 

Nip (A). As a “ nip of wliisky," a 
“nip of brandy,” “just a nip.” A 
nipperkin was a small measure. (Dutch, • 
nippettf a sip.) 

Nip la tho Bud. Destroy before it 
has developed, “Nip sin in tho burl,” 
liatin, **Obstn principiis.'* “ Vemeati 
oecttrile morbo.** “ Resist Iwginnings.” 

NipH^iOMe or Nlp^lkurthlng. A 

miser, who nips or pinches closely his 
cheese and farthings. (Dutch, nippeti.) 



Nipperkin 
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Koakes 


Nipperkin (^/). A Hmall wine and 
bm- inoHAure. Now called a “ uip.” 

“ ni'< ii:in k-iTonoinj' w'j»n'c iliank lifin fur'l 
Wliicli sluiM Ills n«*liy nijiiiorkin of |»orf." 

Pi ter Ptvdnr : Hair Vowdor. 

Nirva'na. Annihilation, or rather 
the liufil (Icliverauce of the Boul from 
frauHiniprration (in Ihiddhisin). Sanskrit, 
?iir, out; blow. (AVi? Uautasia.) 

Niskapoor and Toub* Mountains 
in Khora'^san wlierc turquoises are 
found. 


Nisi Prius. A XiH CmCy a cause to 
bo triod in the assize roiirts. SiHhtgs at 
A mi sessions of Nisi Prius Courts, 

wliich never try rriniinal cases. '/Vutl 
r/' A/n/, a Irial before judges of assize. 
An iiefion nt one time could ho tried 
only in the court where it was brought, 
but M;igna (iliurta provided that cerbiin 
eu-seis, instead of being tried at West- 
miusttir in the superior coui-ts, should be 
tried in their proper counties before 
iudgos of assize. The words “Nisi 
Prius*’ are two words on which the 
following rlaiise attached to the write 
entirely hinges : \Ve command you to 
come be tore our justices at Wostniinstor 
on the morrow of All Souls’, NISI 
PHI PS justiciarii doniimrcgis adaasisas 
caiumidas vonerint - #.c. unless provioitsly 
the jnsliecs of our lord the king come 
to hold their a'^sizes at (the court of your 
own afc'ii/fj town).'* 

^ Nis'rooh. An idol of the Niuevites 
represent cd in their scnlpturos with a 
hiivvk''. bead. Tho word moans Omtt 


Nit. One of the attendants of Qiiceii 
Mab. 

Nltoiicho (<SV.) or J/i^' Ttmche (Touch- 
nic-not\ A liYpocrib*, a demure -looking 
phari-jet*. 'J'lie IVoiieh say, Vain fa 
Hanttf Xihairhf, to pretend U> great 
sanctity, or look as if butter would not 
melt in your mouth. 

“Ji IS iTrininly tlitHeult to Iiclievc li.'inl ililoffB 
ef ;i vrhn look#UkC Ste Nituu<>be in 

protl'f " -sj. o. : Samn Umotionmnd a Mwal, 

( line III. 


Nlx (mas. ), Nixto (fem.). Kind busy- 
Ijedy. Iiittle creatures not unlike the 
Scotch fmnnh*> and German hohohK 
'J’hey w<*ar a rod ca)i, and are ever rtady 
to h*iid a helping hand to the iudnstrious 
and thrifty. (See NiCK.) 


“Aiiorlur min* of water-fslrics are tlie 35ixcfl, 
>»•) fr ‘niieuf ly iisHiniin the •-iiiis'iu'Hiiee of hcniiii- 
ful iii.'iitlens* " 7\ F. V. n//c» ; Folh-loreof Plants* 
chHti. \ n. in inl. 


Nixon. Red -faced. 

“ bike .. retl-faeea NiKon."— PJrftiofrfc. 


Niaam^ A title of sovereignty in 
Hyderabad (India), derived from Xizam^ 
ul-niafk (regulator of the state), w'ho ob- 
tained possession of the Deccan at the 
beginning of the 18th century. The name 
(*ceiiftr was by the Romans used ))rccise.ly 
in the same manner, and has descended 
to the present hour in the form of Kaiser 
(of the German Empire). 

Njbrd. God of the winds and waves. 
(A’rfrfh.) 

No to a Horo to own 
Valet. Montaigne ^103.1-11^2) said; 
“ Veil d^hommes ont esfe admires par kurs 
domcsiiqitcsX Mad, Comuel (who died 
1G94) wrote to the same effect: «’// 

a pas de grand ftomme pour son valet de 
e Uambre X 

ii* nut without honour save in .... 
Ins own houat*."— Mau. .xiii. 5<i. 

No More Poles. Give over work. 

Tlie cry in hop-gardens when the pickers 
arc to cease working. 

** Whr*n the «iio ihi. rry of * Xo more iwlea* 
rfwmmU'rt, and the Wf*rk of the lUy w-ir done.” 
— Tftij i.nJijaie Monthly: IIojih and Hop’piciiar». 
3*0 vein l«L*r, IhwI. 

No-Popery Riots. Tlioso of Edin- 
burgh and (rlaisgow, Febniary oth, 1779. 
I’hose of London, occasioned by Lord 
George Gordon, in 1780. 

Noati’s Ark (Genesis vi. Id) vras 
about as big as a inedimn-sized church, 
that is, from 150 to »50() feet long, from 
7o to 85 feet bi-oad, and from 45 to M 
fi^t high, with one window in the roof. 
Toy arks represent* it with rows of 
windows on each side, which is in- 
correct. 

Noah's Ark. A white band sjKinniog 
the sky like a rainbow ; if east and west 
expect dry weatlier, if north and south 
exj>ect wet. 

Noah's Wife [Noraida], according 
to legend, wa.s unwilling to go into 
the ark, aiW the quarrel between the 
patriarnh and his wife fonne 
prominent feature of Xoab^s Ffoody in 
tho Chester and To^viiley Mj^atories. 

** Hustow urtiiirht Jierd. ijiu>d SirhoJrtS, .nlsfi 
The sorw i* I'f Nno wirh hm fclaschii^ce 
Tlint he h:ul «>r hr cat hiR wj f tc» sf-juiKp ?” 

Chaueer: Can/irhHry 3/31. 

Noakes (Mn) or John o' Noakes. 

A lictitious nn^ie, formerly made use of 
by lawyers in actions of ejectment. His 
name was generality coupled with that of 
Tam Sfi/fes, Similarly, Jo/in J)oe and 
Riefutrd Jfor were used. The Roman 
names were 7’ifb/sand SeUis {Jui\ Sat, 
iv. 13). All these worthies are the 
hopeful sons of Mrs. Harris. 
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NoI»( 7%(7). Theheiul. Tor knob, 
Kob of the Vlrst Water (J). A 
migUty boss; a grand panjandrum 
(q.v,). ITirst water refers to diamonds. 
(See DiiLMoxna.) 

Nobs and Snobs. Nobles and 
pseudo-nobles. (See Mon, Snob.) 

Noble« An ancient coin, so called on 
account of the superior excellency of its 
gold. Nobles wex'o originally disposed 
of as n reward for gocm news, or im- 
}M>rtaut service done. Edward III. was 
the first who coined rose nobles (y.r.), 
and gave 100 of them to Gobiii Agoce of 
Picardy, for showing him a ford across 
Ihe river Somme, when he wonted to 
join his army. 

2'h(‘ Nolle, Charlos III. of Nayajo-e 
(1361 -U25). Soliman Tehelibi\ TOrkSh 
prince at Adxianoplo (died 1410). 

Noble SonL The surname given to 
Khosrb I., the greatest monarch of the 
Sassanian dynasty. ( * , r)31-570.) 

Noblesse Oblige (French). Noble 
birth impmes the obligation of high* 
minded principles and noble actions. 

Noetes Ambrosla'iise. While Lock* 
hart was writing Vayriu*^ he was in the 
habit of taking walks with Professor 
Wilson every momiug, and of supping 
with Blackwood at £nbrose’s, a small 
tavern in Edinburgh. One night Lock- 
hart said, What a pity there has not 
been a short-hand writer here to take 
down all the good things that have been 
said!*’ and next day ho produced a 
paper from memory, and called it Nocie$ 
Antlrosianfp, That was the first of the 
series. Tlie part ascribed to Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd, is purely supfrosi- 
titiouB. 

Noc'tuas Aibe'nas Ferre. To carry 
coals to Newcastle. Athens aboiiridea 
with owls, and Minerva was therefore 
symbolised by an owl. To iwnd owls to 
Athens would be wasteful and extrava- 
ganf«excSen. 

Nod» A nod if as ffood as a wink to 
a blind horse. Whether you nod or 
whether you wink, if a horse is blind he 
knows it not; and a person who will 
not see take* no notice of hints and 
signs. The common use of the phrase, 
however, is the contranf meaning, via. 
** I twigyour meaning, uiough you speak 
darkly of what you purpose ; but mum*B 
the word.** 


“ X D04l 19 M ffc>o4 sfl ft wink ut ft blioC b<m ; 
|a<l there are certain undersiAndUiss, la imhlic as 
ml a* in private life, wbicli it Ts better for all 
imriies mft U} tnit into writibtf.**— The NineUniih 
Centarif (July, 1S9S, p. lO. , 


Nod (27io Zand of). (See Land op 
N on.) 

Noddy. A Tom NoMp is a very 
foolish or half - witted peniou, a 
noodle.** The marine birds called 
Noddies are so silly that anyone can go 
up to them and knock tliem down with 
a stick. A donkey is coUod a Neddy 
Noddy. 

V Minshew has a capital guess dcriva- 
tioD, well fitted for a Dictionary of 
Fable. He says, “Noddy, a fool, so 
called because he nods his head when he 
ought to simk.’’ Just ns well derive 
wise-man from why, because ho wants 
to kuow tlie whtj of everything. 

Nodul. The lion In the beast-epic 
calleil Heymrd ihe Fox, No<iol re- 
presents the regal element of Germany ; 
I^igrim, the wolf, represents the baro- 
nial element; and Keyuard ropreseuts 
the church element. 

Noel. Christmas day, or a Christ- 
mm carol. A contraction of nonirlkH 
(tidings), written in old English, nowvlh^ 

A oliibl thii* day is borti, 

A child (»( hiffli rf’iidwri. 

Most worthy of a »i'pJ)I ro, 

A and a cmwii. 

Nowells, iiowoih, uuwolls ! 

Sniff all wo niay. 

Br-causc that Christ, the Kirifr, 

Was Iwrn this blessed liny.’* 

out CnnH, 

Noko^mla* Daughter of the Moon. 
Sporting one day with her maidens on 
swing made of vino canes, a rival cut the 
swing, and Nokomis fell tu carih, where 
she gave biith to a daughter named 
Weno'nah. 

Nolens Vo'lens. Whether willing 
or not. Two Latin participles meaning 
“being unwilling {or} willing.** 

Noli me Tan'gere. Tom'h me not. 
The words Christ used to Man' Mag- 
dalene after His resurrection. It is the 
motto of the Order of the Thistle. A 
plant of the genus impaiirfw. The seed- 
vessels consist of oiro cell in five divisions, 
and when the seed is ripe each of these, 
on being touched, suddenly folds itself 
into a spiral form and leaps from the 
stalk. (See Damin : Lores of the Plants^ 
ii. 3.) 

NoU. Old Noil. Oliver Cromwell 
was so called by the Eoyalists. Noll is 
a familiar contraction of Oliver— t.s, 01’ 
with an initial liquid. 

Nolle Proe'equl \PonH prosecuteX 
A petition from a plaintiff to stay a suit. 
(6w! Non Paos.) 
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Nolo Splscopa'ri. [/ am unvilling 

to arcept the office of bishop J] A very 
goiieral notion prevails that every bishop 
at coiibccratiou uses these woroa. Mr. 
Christian, in his notes to Biackstone, 
says, “ The orijjin of these words and of 
this vulgar notion I have not been able 
to discover ; the bishops certainly give 
110 such refusal at present, and 1 am 
iucliiiod to think they never did at any 
time in this country.” When the see of 
Bath and Wells was offeroil to Beve- 
ridge, ho cci-tainly exclaimed, ^*Kolo 
eptscupfu i ; ” but it was the private 
expression of his own heart, ana not a 
fonu of words, in his case. Chamber- 
layne says in former times the i>erson 
about to be elected bisho]> modestly 
refused tlie office twice, and if he did so 
a lliiid time his refusal was accepted. 
{hrsnit of KmjlaniL) 

Nom. Norn (U ffverre^* is French 
for a “war name,” but really means an 
assumed name. It was eustoma^ at 
(me time for everyone who entered the 
French army to assume a name; this 
W!is esiiecially the case in the times of 
chivalry, when knights wont by the 
device of their fehields or some other 
distinctive character in their armour, 
as the “Bed-cross Knight,” 

“ Xom de phimcJ^" English- French for 
the “ pen name,” and moaning the name 
assumed by a writer who docs not choose 
to give his own name to the public ; as 
l^cter Viiidai\ tlio nom de pUme of I)r. 
5ohn Woloot; jPttfr Parkf/, of Mr, 
(Joodrich; Cnrrer Ttell^ of Charlotte 
Bronte ; Cuthbert licde^ of the Bev, 
Fidwjird Bradley, etc. 


Nom'ads. Wanderers who lire in 
tf'uts ; pastoral tribes without fixed resi- 
dence. (Creek, mmiUlPs : from uSndis, 
a pasture.) 

Nominalists. A sect founded by 
llosceliii, Canon of Compi^gne (1010- 
11*20), He maiiitaiuod that if the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are one God^ they 
cannot be three di^ct persons, but 
must bn simply throe mms of the same 
being ; just as father, son, and husband 
are tliree distinct names of one and the 
same man under dUferent conditions. 
Abelard, William Occam, Buridan, 
Hobbes, Locke, Bishop Berkeley, Con- 
dillac, and Biigald Stewart ore the most 
eolebsated disciples of Bosceliu. (See 
BEALISTb.) 


Non AngU Bed Aadeit, «i §wvi\ 
Cbrletlani. Words attributed to Gre 
gory (the Great) in 673 when some 


British children reduced to slavery were 
shown him at Borne. Gregory was at 
the time about thirty-five years of age, 
and was both abbot and cardinal- 
deacon. 

Noe Ble In Idem (Latin). Not twice 
for tlio same thuig--^t.^. no man can bo 
tried a second time on the same charge. 

NoE«Com« (A ) . A non-commissionod 
officer in the army. 

Non Compos Mentis or Non Com* 

Not of sound mind; a lunatic, idiot, 
drunkard, or ono who has lod memory 
and understanding by accident or dis- 
ease. 

Non Con* (See Noncokfobiost.) 

Non Bst* A contraction of Xon eat 
to be found). They are 
the words which the sheriff writes on a 
writ when the defendant id not to be 
found in his bailiwick. 

Non ml Beoordo, a riinffling way of 
saying ** I doiiH choose to answer that 
quofetKui.” It was the nsual answer of 
tnc Italinn courier and other Italian 
witnessoK 'when on examiiuition at the 
tri^ of Queen Caroline, wife of George 
JV.. in 1820. 

"Tlifi liHlian witncnses oftca creatod amuM>- 
under o\nnijnationt To fretiueiit 
ftiibwer, r&t'ordQ.' "•^assrlCg lItsto»y of 

£neUmd,\v\. \n,\\ Ifi. 

Non Plus (‘^no more” can be said 
on the subject). When a man is come h 
a mn^phis in an ar^nunt, it means 
that ho is unable to aeny or controvert 
what is advancetl against him. *‘To 
non-plus” a person is, to put him into 
such a fix. 

Non Pros, for Xon p\'os*eqm (not to 
prosecute). The judgment of Xtm p^'oa. 
IS one for costs, when the x>laintiff stays 
a suit. 

Non Senultur (.f). A conclusion 
which does dot follow from the prtmises 
shitcd. • 

‘•Tl’o nnme* lie^ran with B ind podod iiiTli (7. 
PcrliAM It H'uftfr*.'* — DutA'c-mv : Xichvtaa 
IJHi. 

Nonoo. For the nonce. A corruption 
of for then anes (for then once), mean- 
ing for this once. “An apron” for a 
mperoH is an example of n transfeired 
the other way.* We have some half- 
dozen similar examples in the language, 
as “tother day” — i.c. the other or 
that other = the other. Nuude used in 
Xing Lcar^ which was originally mifw- 
mefe. An arrant knave & a nSiMni 
knave. («Jkv Naq.) 
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Konoonformists. llio 2,000 clerg^^- 
meii who, in 1062, left the Church of 
England, rather than conform or sub- 
mit to the conditions of the Act of 
Ifniforraity— i.p. “ unfeigned assent to 
hU and eveiythiug contained in the Book 
of Ooininuii Bra 3 "t*r.* * The word is loosely 
usotl for Dissenters generally. 

Nonea (I syl.V in the Koman calen- 
dar. 

On March the 7th, June. July, 

Ootnijer tmi, the soNErt you spy ; 

Kxcept in these, ilioee Xonea apl'car 
Oil .>ih <lay of a(] the year. 

If to till* NonC)} you and an a 
Of every iuk you'll ttud the date. 

C. B. 

Nonjnrora* Those clorgymcn wdio 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to 
the new government after the He volu- 
tion. They were Archbishop *2-.,:crtft 
with eight other bishops, ana four hun- 
dred olcrgyinen, all of whom were 
ejected from their livings. (1691.) 

Noane Prestes Talo, A thrifty 
widow liad a cock, “hight Chaunt'e- 
clerc,” who had his harem ; but “ dam- 
ysel Per'tilote was his favourite, who 
perched beside him at iiiglit. Chauiitt^- 
clere once dreamt that he saw a fox who 
“ tried to make arrest on his body,” but 
Pertilote chided him for placing faith 
in dreams. Kext day a fox came into 
the poultry-yard, but told CUaunteclere 
lie merely came to bear him sing, for 
his voice was so ravLMhing he could not 
deny himself that plen.mire. The cock, 
pleased with this iattery, shut liis c^'cs 
and began to crow most lustil 3 % wlieii 
Dan Bussell scizeil bim by the throat 
and ran off with him. When thi’y got 
to the wood, the cock said to the fox, 
“I should advi.se you to eat mo, and 
that anon.” “It shall be done,” said 
the fox, but 08 he loo.»!€d the cock’s nock 
to speak the word, Chouiiteclere flew 
from his back into a tree. Pnisently 
came a hue and cry after fox, who 
escaped with difficultv, and Chauuteclere 
retuynea to the poufti‘y-yard wiser and 
discreeter for his adventure. i^Chaimr : 
Cmt0'hury Tales,) 

This tale is taken front the old French 

Homan do Henari.^* The same story 
forms also one of the fables of Marie of 
France, Cocet JDon IFci-ptL'* 

Vov. The ia{tseT ot \ 

lAe dweU Va TlttsiacA. (.Scaniiinurian 

mythohgy,) 

Morfollc. The folk north of Kent, 

Bcivex, and Suffolk. 

Norlblk^Bowardt. Bugs. A man 


named Biigg, in 1863, changed liis name 
into Norfoik-Howanl. 

Norfolk Street (Strand), witli 
Ariuidcl, Surrey, and Howiinl Street.'^, 
wore the site of the house and gmuiids 
of the Bishop of Bath and WclLs, thou 
of the Lord High Admiral Sovinotir, 
and afterwards ot tlic Howards! Eaiis 
of Arundel and SiiiTey, from wlmm it 
came into the possession of the Earl of 
Norfolk. 

NomUL A vesfiil priestess who hos 
been seduced. Sin* discovers her pnra- 
mour in an attempt to seduce her tiimd, 
also a vestal priehti?s.s, and in di'.^pair 
oontemplfites tlie murder of her base- 
born children. Tlio libretto is a melo- 
drama by Homani, music by Bdli'ni 
(1831.) IXoroutj an opera. ^ 

Normaiidy. The Poles are the rin- 
layers in Kormaiuly, The Norman vin- 
tage consists of apples lieuton rlovvti liy 
jioles. 'I’he French say , “ Kn Xonn/fUflir 
I* on rmdattye arcc la tjaulc'' whore gaulo 
is a play on tho woid Gaul, but n ally 
means a pole. 

The Otm of Xonnamly. Emma, 
daughter of Bii'hard I. (*-lOV2.) 

Norna* The well of Urda, where the 
gotU sit in judgment, and lu'fir w'hicli is 
that “fair building” w'hoiice piti<*eid 
tho three mnidons called Hrda, Vi'i dandi, 
and 8kidda {Pusf^ tnal Tatan), 

(Scandinarmn mytholoyy . ) 

Noma of the Fitful Head. A 

cliaractcr in Sir Walter Sroti’s JUtate^ 
to illustrate that singular kind of in- 
sanity whi'h is ingenious in Hi'lf-iiuiiohi. 
tion, as those who fancy a lun itic usyUim 
their own palace, tho (‘rnplovi-s tliereof 
their retinno, and Urn poi ridge ]uovidcd 
a banquet fit for the go(i.s. Norija’.s real 
name w*«8 (JHa Troi), hutafterlieramour 
with Basil Mertoun (Vaughan), and tlio 
birth of a son, named Clement Cleve- 
land, sho changed her name out of 
shuino. Tow'aras the end of the novel 
she gi’adually reco'.ered her light mind. 

Nonilr or Noras. The three fates of 
Scandinavian nivthnlogy, Pa.st, Pre.^^ent, 
and Future. They spin tho events of 
human life sitting umler the Jish-treo 
Yggdrasil (f(!j(f/'-dra-»irv 

’J Besides tlMsae Wiievi Norws. every 
’human cTcaiuiu ’haa'a peTwnwvl Norn or 
Fate. The home ot the 'Norus is eaWod 
in Scandinavian inythob^gy “ Doom- 
stead.” 

KorrUi'ftaii ProfeMor. A Profe.ssor 
, of Divinity in Cambridge I’nivei'sit}’. 
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This profcsRsorsbip was fouaded in 1 780 
by John Norris, Esq., of Whittou in 
Norfolk. Tho four divinity professors 
are Lady Margaret’s Professor of Dinii- 
ity, Itegius Professor of Divinity, Nor- 
risiuii Profe.ssor, and Hulaeaii Professor. 

Korroy. North -roy or king. The 
thinl king-of-arins is so called, because 
his office is on the north side of tho river 
Trent ; that of the south side is callcsl 
Clareiicieux (7.*’.). 

Norte. Violent iioithcrn gales, which 
visit the Oulf of Mexico from September 
to March. In March iliey attain their 
maxiiniim force, and then immediately 
couso. (Spanish, norit', tho north.) 

North ( 0i i'lMapher ) . A mm-di'-plunui 
of I’rofessor Wilson, of Gloucester Place, 
Fidinhnrgli, one of tlio chief contrihiitora 
to iilucku'ood^is Matjaiine. 

North, //i'/’.v too far north for 
Too c.anny, too cunning to Iw taken in ; 
v(‘iy hard in ftiaking a bargain. 'I'lic 
iidijihitaiits of Yorkshire are supposed to 
Im* very canny, uspooially in driving a 
bargain. 

North-oast Passage ( Thr). A >vav 
to India Pom Europe round tho north 
extremity of Asia. It liad been often 
attcm])teil even in the Uith oentury. 
Hence Beaumont anvl Pletchor : 

*• T'l'il * tliMl lm*» 

\'4 iii.inj Ml .I'.th** N't.i'lh-i 

The Tamer Tanictf, ii, 

North Side of the Altar (^c). 
'riie sidij on whirli the Gosrel is read. 
Till' north is tho dark part of the earth, 
and th(i Gos)K‘ 1 is the hght of the world 
which shiuolh in darkness — iUttminutv 
Jus tn tttu'hris t't in umbra morhn 
ft (ft at." the altarfrom tho body 

nf tin- church, the north side is on your 
l.rl. 

North Side of a Churchyard. The 

jH»or have a great objection to bo burioti 
im the north side of u ohurehyard. 
They seem lo only ovil-'d(#ers 

f.iu)uld he then* intori'ed. Prolmhly tho 
ehief rea«on is tho want of sun. On the 
north side of Glasgow cathedral is shown 
the hangiiiair.s burial place. 

'fhere is. liowever, an ecclesiastical 
reason -.—The east \» Ood^s side, where 
His throne is set ; the west, wss's side, 
the Gniilno of tile Gentiles; tho south, 
the ride of the spirits math jmt ” mtd 
fuujrh^ where tim aiui shines in his 
strength; tho north, tho deriVs side, 
where Satan and his legion lurk to catch 
the nnwar>^ Some churchOiT have still 
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a “devil’s door” in the north wall, 
wliich is opened at baptisms and com- 
munions to let the devil out. 

" As men die, so eliall thw arise ; if in fnitb in 
ilw .Uiwards tlie ikmtb . . . luul ihtiall atiim 
in glory ; if in utiiwilef . . . towards tho uurtli. 

hojfcr^averdaU t Praj/tiia 

Noitlianiptosudilre Poet. John 
Clare, sou of a farmer at Helpstone. 
(1793-1864.) 

Nerthom Beur. Bussia. 

Nortbem Gate of.tbe Sun. The 

sign of Cancer, or summeif sol^icc ; so 
called beca)iso it marks tho northern 
tropic. 

Northern LighU. The AuroTa 
Boren'lis, ascribed by the northern 
the merriment of tho ghosts. 
(iSV?OTllOBA.) 

Northern Wagoner (The). Ursa 
Major, called **Cliarle8\s wain,” or 
wagon. The constellation contains seven 
large stars. “ King Charles’s Wain ” is 
alnuird. “Charles’ Wain ” is a blunder 
for the “ Chujls* or Peasants’ Wain-*’ 

n.v this the iif»ri hern m’sijoium* hfw nat 

Ui4 sen eii raid ivaui (t/ie 

fmk-fiitri" SjtcoMr : Voifia i, i. 

Norval. An aged i)ea«ant ami his 
son in Home’s tragedy of 

Norway {Maid of). Margiuet, iii- 
fniit queen of Scotland. She was tho 
duughtiu- of Eric II., King of Norway, 
aud Margaret, rhiughter of Alexander 
III. of Scotland. She never actually 
reigncil. as slie die?l on her passage to 
Scotland Jp 1290. 

Nose. BteciUntf of the nose. Sign of 
love. 

***l>ul in> e\er hhedMhen I ui jaer 
('oiniNiii^ 5 and. wiyich, jnut h<» ssiu* 
fhiH, In «t|iMW iri«* limrr. Ii*.'rnin!t' f«*lJ .vl/li'*’d- 

ItUednHj of the }nn^\ .s*iys if it 

blecdsone drop only it foivhode*< riekiicss, 
if three drops the omen is still worse ; 
but Melton, in his A-stroh(f(Ldn\ says, 
“ If a man’s no?*e bleeds one drop;it ihe 
left nostril it is a sign of good luck, and 

Led htf the Isaiah xxxvii, 29 

says, “because thy rage against Mo . , . 
is come up into Mine ears, therefor© will 
1 put My iioftk in thy nose . . . and w ill 
turn thee b«ck. . . Horses, asses, 
etc,, led by bit and bridle, are led by the 
nose. Hence lago says of Othello, be 
' was ** J<h 1 by the ih^ txs assesara ” (i. .3). 
But buffaloes, camels, and l^rs nr<» 
actually led by a ring inserted into their 
nostrils. ' , 
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Golden nose, Tycho Brohe^ the Danish 
astronomer, Havinc lost his nose in a 
duel with Passherg, no adopted a golden 
one, whiidi he attached to his lace by a 
cemont which he carried about with him. 

** Tlmt mioent ihao who had a goldcs nofto, 
Tyctio Bniho.*'— ifarttrat : JuUutuI and the Vantah 
hies, 1*. 905. 

^ V General Zellslaus, having lost his 
i^ht hand in battle, bad a golden one 
given him by Boloslaus III. 

To count noses. To count the uumbors 
of a division . It is a horse-dealer's term, 
who counts horses by the nose, for Uie 
soke of couveniencc. Thus the 
comparing the House of Commons to 
Tattersall’s, says, “Such is the counting 
of noses upon a question which lies at 
the basis ox our constitution.*’ 

To cut off your mse to spite 
ax , . , iohe revenged on your face. To 
act out of pique in such a way as to in- 
lure yourself: as to run away from home, 
to many out of pique, to tlirow up a 
good situation in a At of ill temper, etc., 
or any similar folly. 

To keep one^s mse to the gnn* •stone. 
To keep one hard at work. Tools, such 
as scythes, chisels, etc., are constantly 
sharpened on a stone or with a grin’- 
stone. The nose of a stair is the edge, 
and “nose” in numerous phrases stands 
for the person’s self. In French nez is 
so used m some phrases. 

' “ From tliU ... 1ft kciit tuilio srind- 

Ing-stooP.’’— IT. H. YctUsi Fairy TcUeaofthe Irtah 
Peaaavtry. p. '£17. 

Faying (hmtgkth^mse. Grimm says 
that Odin had a polbtax which wfis called 
in Sweden a nose-tax ; it w'as a penny 
jier nose or iwll. (ihutsvhe Jtechis 
Alter thunier.) (See Nose Tax, Rhino.) 

To snap om^s mse off. To speak sna|>> 
pishly. “ Beady to snap one’s nose off.” 
To “pull (or wring) the nose,” (ii'er or 
arraener U nez is to affront by an act of 
indignity ; to snap one’s nose is to affront 
by speech. Fighting dogs snap at each 
other’s nofes. 

To didpe [oneU] mse. To affront a 

g ergon : to give one a blow on the nose. 

imilarly, to tmpe a person^ rye ; to fetrh 
me a itijpe oter the hmickks, etc., con- 
nected witii the Anglo-Saxon verb 
hveeop^my to whip, to strike (our whip). 

wa» so nose-wiiit'. Hligbtsd, end iiis- 
NarM* (Houary. p. SlS.c 

V ” To wipe off a score,” “ to wipe a 
lierson down,” meaning to cajole or 
from the Anglo-Saxon w%p^an^ 
w, cleanse. HeUee to flmpo one 
out ^ his moneys Quite another yerb 
to that given above. 


To take pepper in the mse. To take 
offence. 

“ A man is tpsty, and iinjUM* wrinkles his nose ; 
siwli H man takes ui the iioae.*'- Opttck 

OUiast} of Humors OSSii). 

To turn up one's nose. To express con- 
tempt. when a person sneers ho turns 
u]) Uie nose by curling the upjier lip. 

Under ytntr [m*y] mse. This is 
French also : “ An nez et a la barhe df 
qitdqn'iin ” (“ Just bcfoi-c your I'ace ”). 
Nose =s face in uinufrous locutions, Inith 
in Fieneh and English; as, Montrry 
son nez;*' ** Jtegarder qneiqn'tfn Ic 
nez;** ^•^Mcltre le nez d la fenvlrr^* ole. 

NoM-bag (A). A visitor to a liouse 
of refreshment wlio brings liis own 
victuals and rialls for a gla^^s of watei- or 
lemonade. The reference is to carrying 
the feed of a horse in a nosobag to savo 
expense. 

No«e Literature. 

Kn>mA h(>, that iieror took :i I'iiw li, 

Nowy. the pleasiirt* thfiiin* th it tl- w a ? 

Kn^nra he tbo iitilhifitn.* joy 
Which iny nose kitou^ 

0 nose, 1 am aa proud of t lioo 
As au> moiintHiii of ith aiiom a ; 

1 *oi/t‘ jui ihee. and feed tlnit pndi* 

A Uoinan knowa." 

F. V. Hlusrnheth], IrAnAlatiMi from t hr 
Firm li f*f n, Itutisi'liii. 

Chapter on ^losrSj in Trislram Shundy, 
by L. Sterne. 

On the lyajmty, (i rarity^ and A nflnau fy 
of Noses f by TagUrozzi or Taglia<‘oz/o 
{l597). 

Ih Virgimtate (see. 77). A cliaptir 
ill Kommaiin. 

The Noses of Adam uud Krr^ \ y Mile. 
Boiirignon. 

Fious Meditations on the Nose of (hr 
Virgin Mary, by J. Vetit. 

Iteview of Noses (Ijouis Brcvitiitis), by 
llicophii6 ‘Raynauu. 

ikrmon on Noses (La ICieeriadv' Nasi'\, 
by Anuibal Coro (bOSl). 

Neae Tax (Th*). In the nitith cen- 
tury the Danes imposed on Irish houses 
a poll tax, historically called the “ Not.e 
Tax,” becu.use those who neglected to 
pay the ounce of gold were punisiied by 
having their nose slit. 

Noee of Wax (A^. Muinble and 
ociiommodn ting (faith). A waxen no^c 
may l»e twisted an}" way. 

‘*Kcdaddnnt etmni siiiiilo ^iiiijdd.im non .iiri' 
Kiijiiiiii; Ess eaiS! (lUiMldaimnodo tmsutu icrotci 
ttngi.ttcciiijiic in Dinnes luodoK, id oiiimiiiii 
instltiitio inscrvirc.'—JiAcUi A/Mdoym, En\ .\nyi . 
iec, 0. 

Nose Out Of Joint. To pul ones 

nose out of mat is to supplant a perhon 
in anothoTB good graces. To put 
another pursoi^s nose where yours is 
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now. There w a pood French locution, 
“ Lni cntipcr V her m »om U (In 

Latin, “ Ahquem de jure huo dejieereJ*') 
Somoiimes it means to humiliate a coii> 
ceited pei-sou. 

Ki'tniiv tinw loiBt ibis weneb wblrh is 
lirijii>;bi i«vor hitbiM* shouM put your nOBeont tlic 
joytu, nuinniiiK JKtwwnie home and you.”— 
Tciriic*' in Etujtifh (lfU4). 

Nosey. 'Flie Duke of Wellington was 
lovingly so (»illrMl by the soldiery. His 
“ coTniuaiulor's nose ’* was a very dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Iron Duke. 

Nos'not-Bo'cai [//o'-X*//]. Prince of 
Purgatory. Purgatory is the “ realm 
of Xosiiot-Bocjii.” 

“ sir, I lusr nielli r.’ccixod oomiiiaTid 
To s<'«* }ou out of Katrj imid. 

Into the rr aim of Nosiioi-B*)<iai ; 

Hut h>t not fenr or sulpbiir <'boak-3'*', 

For lie’s a flriid of seiixe and wit." 

King : Orpheuif and Eurgdice. 

No8tra4a'mils {Michael). An astro- 
loger who puliliNhed an atuiuiil ‘‘ Al- 
manack/’ very similar in character to 
lliat of “Francis Moore,” and a Jtecueil 
of ]*rophei'ie.s^ in four -line stanzas, ex- 
tending ovei* seven centuries. (1503- 
1 :)()(). ) 

The yih^tradamns of Vorimjal, Gon- 
(,*alo Auncs Baiidarra, a poet-cobbler, 
whrjse lucubrations were stopped by tbe 
IuquL.sition. (l)iod looG.) 

An tjoud a prophet ua i.#'. 

so obscTUXi that none can make out your 
meaning. Nostnula'mus w'as a proviiicittl 
astrologer of the sixteenth century, who 
Ijfus left a number of projdiecies in verse, 
but what they mean no one has yet lieon 
able to discover. {French proverb.) 

Nostrum means Our own. It is 
applied to a quack metlieine, the ingre- 
dients of which fu*e supposed to be a 
secret of the compounders. (Latin.) 

Not, ill riding and driving. 


*■ L'paliill hurry not, 

Dovin a lull flurry not. 

On b>vel ground 8|)HrR him not." 

Oil a MileHtonc in Yorh'ifhh'c (may Eichiiumd). 


Not at Homo. Scipio Nosica w*as 
intimate with the*poet Ennius. One 
day, calling nu the poet, the servant 
said, “Ennius is not at home,” but 
Nasioa could stSe him phiinly iu ttie 
house. Well, he simpW wolfed away 
without a w'ord. A few days later 
Eiiiiitis retiiruod the visit, and Nasioa 
culled out, “Not at homo/* Ennius 
iiisUntly recognised the voice, and re- 
monstrated. “You ore a nice fellow** 
(said Nasica) ; “ why, I believed your 
slave, and you won’t believe me.’* 


This tale is ofteo attribuTed Co Bean Swift, but, 
if authentic, it was a borrowed woe. 


Not Worth a Bail. Hap.) 

Not Worth a BnOh. {See Bush.) 

Not Worth a Straw. (See Straw, ) 

Hot Worth Your Salt. Not worth 
your warn. The Bomans served out 
rations ox salt and other necessaries to 
their soldiere and civil servants. These 
rations were called by the genr^nd name 
of salt (wr/;, and when money was sub- 
stituted for these rations, the stipend 

went by the name of t/ai-anum, 

• 

Not'ableo (in French history). An 
assembly of nobles or notable men, 
selected by the king, of the House of 
Valois, to form a parliament. Th<»y 
were convened in 1626 by Bicbelieu, and 
^Dot.^ i^^g un till 1787 (a hundred and sixty 
yeorsaf ter wards), when Louis XV/, 
called them together i\'ith the view of 
relieving the nation of some of its 
jiecuiiiary embarrassments. The last 
time they ever assembled W'as November 
6th, 1788. 

Notorloo. 

F. L 0. V. -Austria's Empire In 
Over all f iiiversal. {See A. E. 1. O, U.) 
i ^Frtf, A, Fit, A’-~i,€, Anno FJtat 
Auaunii. {See TEea.) 

Cabal, Clifford, ^fshley, Burkinglmm, 
-frliugton, Lauderdale. («S!<*<? Cabal.) 

Clio. Chelsea, Loudon, /slingtoii, 
Office. {See Clio.) 

He tape. “ When hempo is spun, 
England is done/’ /fenrv, Adward, 
Mrtj., ihilip, Elizabeth. (Sk Hempb.) 

nip ! hip ! hurrah ! JLierosolyma £^st 
Perdifa. {See HiP.S 

lehthm. /e'sous CA/ristos THeou I'ios 
Soter. {Sec IcHTiins.) 

I. T. X 0. T. Q, A. 0. T, r. (/f-Mof- 
tfa~oUt)-~~i.e. In Pho Ahme Ot The 
Crreat ^frchitect' Of Plie Lhiverse. A 
Freemason’s notarica. 

Koli. JlCing'n Own Light ihfontrv 
(the Slst Foot). 

Limp, LouiBy Lames, Jfnfv, Prince. 
{See Limp.) ' • 

I Maecahre*. M\ nimokuh, Baclim ./e- 
hovah, (I’^fv: Maccab.«iw.) 

Xcirx: .Vorth, Last, /lest, *Sr»uth. 
{See Nkws.) 

SmeripnfHme. Stephen iVarshaU, £d.- 
muud Oalainy. Lhomas Ibuug, ifatthew 
Vewcoraeu, f*william i&ipurstow. (Sf/? 
Smkc.) 

Tori/, 2Vue Old J?oyal leomau. 

The following palindrome may be 
added : x,t.l.N.l.t.x. to Uoh, S'ooer 
live to eat In Latin thus: B.u.v.zr.v.t7.X. 
Mdas ut oiva$y He vioae ui edus. 
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TFhiff. Jl e How In God, 

JHae, i^^ales, ireland, iS'cotlaiid, iFng- 
land— 1 .^^, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland 
added to England. 

Notas^ Publlo. A law officer Avhoso 
duty it is to attest deeds, to make au- 
thentic comes of documents, to make 
protests of bills, and to act as a legal 
witness of any formal act of public 
concern. 

Notatton or Notos. {St^e Do.) 

Notch* Qftt of all not eh. Out of all 
bounds. The allusion is to the practice 
of fitting timber : the piece which is to 
receive the other is mtcned upon ; the one 
to fit into the notch is said to be notched 
doKH. 

Note of Band (J). A to* 

pay made in writing and duly signed. 

Nothing* A tune plaved by the 
picture of nobody.’* [Shakispeure : 
fempemty iii. 2.) 

Notoii'ety. Itepra vt d taste for note - 
rietf/ 

Cleom'brotos, who leaped into the soa. 
(See Gleokbbotos.) 

£mped*ocles, who leaped into Etna. 

Empedocles.) 

Heros'tratos, who set fire to the tem- 
ple of Diana. (See Diama.) 

William Lloyd, who broke in pieces 
the Portland vase. ( 1 845.) 

Jonathan Martin, who set fire to York 
Minster. (1829.) 

Nottingham (Sason, Snotingaham, 
place of eaves). So called from the 
r'avems in ^ the soft sfindstoue rewk. 
Moutecuto took King Edwaid 111. 
through these subterraueati ]iQssagc.s to 
the hill castle, where he found the 
** gentle Mortimer” and Isabella, the 
dowager-queen. The former was slain, 
and the latter imprisoned. The piia.sage 
is sriU called Mortimer’s Hole.” 

feottingham poet, Philip James 
Bai^p, atfthor of Feetm. Bom at 
BashxOTd-in-tho-Burgh, Nottingham. 
(1816.) 

Nottingham Lamha, Thcrouglisof 
Nottingham. 

Notunnahal'* Sultana. The word 
means Light ^ the She was 

afterwards oalled Nonrj^han (Light ^ 
the IFoj'Ut), In Zafla Rookhy the tale 
called The Light of the Hitrem is this : 
Npunmdml was mmnged hv a time 
from the love of Selim, son of Aobar*. 
By. the adidoo .of Nwooji'na, she pre- 
pares a love-spell, and , appears as a 


lute-player at a banquet given by the 
imperial Selim.” At tlie close of the 
feast she tries the power of song, and 
the young sultan oxcloimH. ”If S\nir- 
maJial had sung those strains I could 
forgive her all;” whereupon tlie sul- 
tana threw off her mask, Selim 
“caught her to liis heart,” and, as 
Nourmahnl rested Jier head on Selim’s 
arm, “ she whispers him, with laughing 
eyes, * Bcmemlior, love, the Feast of 
lioses. ’ ” ( Thomas M unre.) 

Nona (I sy).). Genius, natural acu- 
men, quick perception, ready wit. The 
Platouists used the W'ord for nnnd^ (u* 
the first came. (Greek, woas, contrac- 
tion of mos* Pi'onoiinco noifre.) 

Nous Avons Change Tout Cela. 

A facetious reproof to a dogmatic prig 
who wants to lay down the law ujmui 
everything, and talks contemptuously 
of old custom.^, old autliors, old iirtists, 
and old everything. I'he plirasn is 
taken from ]Vloliei*e’8 Mcdeeui Matgr*- 
IiHy act ii. sc. vi. (IGOti.) 

!| w'y a tiu’ rliow? iim iii’si 

rln'hiue; IVijdloit nu L'lt* ct tUi ofiir. II ii •• 
Rt’iufile QUO vniis lea I'larez Hiirmiient. *iu’jN no 
soul ; qiH' li‘ ca'Ui* oat ilu oote ^‘lUcUc^ oi !«■ fmi* 
Uu coto (IroU. 

StffmareUe Oui ; oola etoit aiiirofoiit aiiiist ; 
inaia nous avonu rlwnife tom rola.ei noun f'lwoi.i* 
iilainltMiniil la m6iloi‘ir)i» (I'mio iiiotliode tonic 
IIOIUOIK 

(i/ronte. fJcHt CO *iS‘* J«’ Mxoii* \\\a, v\ j« 
vous (leniHiule iwnlon ilo iiioii iirmii.iii' c • 

Nova'tiona. Followers of Nova- 
tia'nus, a presl^ter of Borne in the third 
century, who would never allow unyoiiM 
who had lapsed to bo rcfidinitted into 
the church. 

November 17. Qukkn’s Day.) 

Nevum Origanum. 'I'be great work 
of Lord Baton, 

Now-a-dayo. A coiTuption of In- 
our-days, /’ ucur dags, {Se^i Apron, 
Nao, Nickname, NirooEX, etc.) 

New-now* Old Anthung yow-mw. 
An itinerant fiddler, meant ‘^r Anthony 
Munday, the dramatist who wrote ('tfg 
Fayemts, (Chettle: KindhaiFs Dream, 

Ne'wheres (2 syl.). (See Meda- 
xorHi.) 

Noyades (2 syl.). A means of exe- 
cution ad^ted by Carrier at Nantes, in 
the first ranch Kevolution, and c.aUed 
Currier* 9 Vertmd Ikportaiion, Some 
150 persons being stowed in the hold of 
a vessel ih the Loire, the vessel was 
seuttM, and the victims drowned. 
Nerd, at the suggestion of Ania^tus, 



Nuota 


Kumbera 


fiOl 


drowned his mother in this aatno manner. 
(French, myer, to drown.) 

Nuota, or iniraculouA drop which falls 
in Ejry]>t on St. John’s day (June), is 
siifiposi'd to have tlie effect of stopping 
tljf* plague. 'I'homas Moore refers to it 
in his um! the t*eri. 

Nude. Uahelais wittiljr savs that a 
person wilhout clothing is (iressed in 
‘‘ grey anil coM ” of a coinionl eut. heing 

notliiiig before, nothing behind, and 
sleeves of the .saint*. ” King Shrovetide, 
monarch of Sneak Island, Wfis so ar- 
rayed. {HahchtiA : (Jtirqaufiu*^ iv. 20.) 

'riio nude stalufs of Paris are said to 
be tlrapod in cerulean blue.” 

Nugget of Gold. Nugget, a di- 
minutive of )mg or mg^ as logget is of 
hg. *‘A nog of .sugar” (Scotch) is a 
lump, and a nugget of gold ” is a small 
lump. So a “log of wood” is a billet 
('Latin, ttgumu)^ and “loggets” (Nor- 
folk) uro sticks of toffy cut up into small 
liimjis. 

A covi’ospondent in and Queries 

siijs }wt/ is a wooden IwiU used in the 
game of sliiniiev, A'/y, in Essex, means 
a “ )»iece; ” and a ftog'gui of bread means 
a hunch. 

Nulla lainea. Link.) 

Null! Seoun'dUB Club. Tlie Cold* 

stream (luards. 

Nu'ma. 'I’he sei-oud king of Koine, 
wlio reduced tlie infant state to order by 
wise laws. 

Numan'oi^ A tragedy by Cervan- 
tes, author of Jiun QnUote^ but never 
])uhli.sho(l ill his lifetime. 

Number Nip. The gnome king of 
the (iiaut Mountains. (Mmeem : Rpn- 
hir Tides.) 

“Shi* \\.iB hkv tiiif of those piwtly ilowni^crs tn 
Nmnlii'r Nip's soru-ty of metHniorpliosis xuil tiir* 
iiipx.’*— Ai* Fann: The Jtonetc in the Churehyani, 
1>. l.yj. 

Number One. *C>neself. 

To Inhe enre of number one^ is to look 
after oiiesedf, to seek one’s own interest; 
to be selAsh. 

Number of the Beaut. “It is the 

number of a man, and his number is Six 
hundred threescore and six ” (Rev. xiii. 
IH). This number has been applied to 
divers persons previously assumed to be 
Antiebnst; as Apostdtesi, B^edictos, 
Diocletian, Evanthas, Julian (the Apos- 
tate), Lampetis, Lateinos, Lather, Ma- 
homet, Mysterium, Napoleon L. Ki- 
ketes, Paul V., Silvester iWjaii, 


and seveml others. Also to certain 
phrases suj^sed to be descriptive of 
the Man oi Sin, as Vicar - General of 
God, Amoume (/ renoimeeV, Kakos 
Ode'gos {bftd guide), Abinu Kculescha 
PajMi (our holg father ^he pop/’), t.g . : — 
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The A’ite H emhlemuHf of the year. 

y I* I lot* 

;V>, .*», 10, 7, Si«> aJA 


Numbers (from 1 to 13), theological 
symbols 


in The I'Dir^ of fS.'xi 

(2) The h,\ i>o.<itauc union of riirint, Noth Ooil 
•ami 

i.'J) TIicTTriDiiy, 

(I) Thoiiuiiil^r i>f thr EvantfeliaK 

(3) Ttio woumlri Ilf tlie RedOiSnier : two in tlie 
luuidti. ti\ I) 111 the feet , one in the side. 

(«) The erpative week. 

(71 The ififi? of the Holy fihost (Rev. i. ir». 
Heson tinK*a«‘hri»tsimkt* on the cross. 
l«) The uiiinhor of the Tieatituiles (Matt. v.S'll). 
(U) The nine orilcru of anir>'ls (y p,). 
ilo) The uuinher of the ConuiiaudineuM. 
nh The nuinherof the nposilea Who irmfsiiie,! 
laithriil. 

il The i>rn?ihal college. 

(13) Tlic tliial mimlHjr afler ih« c«a\mion of 
Paul 


Nutnbsrs. 

jinny of soldiei's. Jiegimetti, etc. 
Anhrmbfg of people. 

Buteh oi* Ca»te of bread. 

Bmeh of bishops, nia^trates. etc. 
Bevy of roes, quails, larks, pheasants, 
ladies^ etc. * . 

Board of directors. 

Brood of chickens, etc. 
f'aUh of Ash taken in nets, etc. 

Vtump of trees. 

Ctunfvr of grapes, nuts, stars, etc. 
Voileeitou of pictures, curiosities, c!c. 
Company of soldiers. 

Congregation of pe<»i4© at churcli, etc. 
Cm'ey of game birda 
Crew of sailors. 

Crou'd of people. • 

Drove of horses, ponies, beasts, «tc, 
Di'Hfft, a crush of company. 

Federation. A trade union. 
»//o£hnir. 

Fleet of ships. 

J’ViyAf of bees, birds, stairs, etc. 

Flock of birds, sheep, geese, etc. 

Fomt of tAes. 

(lalajBy of beauties. 

Gawj of slaves, piSsoners, thieves, ete, 
Ifaut of fisti oau^t in a net. 

Head of cattle. 

Hml of bucks, deer, harts, sealB, 
swine, etc. 

Hive of bees. 
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Nuno Dimittia 


Moat of men. 

of senators. 

Ze^fon of foul fiends.** 

Lxorary of books. 

Litiar of pigs, whelps, etc. 

Mana^erie of wild b^ts. 

Mob of roughs, wild cattle, etc. 

Multitude of men. In law, inoro than 
ten. 

Mmter of peacocks. 

Afute of hounds. 

yeat of rabbits, ants, etc.; shelves, 
etc. 

yurserij of trees, shrubs, etc. 

Parkoi hounds, playing cards, grouse, 
cte. 

Panel of jurymen. 

Pencil of rays, etc. 

Pile of boolis, wood stacked, 

Poaac (a sheriff’s). Posse (2 syl.). 

Pride of Uons. 

liabble of men ill-bred and ill-clad. 

Jtcffiinent (A) of soldiers. 

Rookery of rooks and seals, also of un- 
healthy houses. 

Rouleau of money. 

Sehod of whales, etc. 

M of china, or articles assorted. 

Mbofil of mackerel. 

Afbork of hair, com, etc. 

»Skein of ducks, thread, worsted. 

l>'kulk of foxes. 

•Satiety (A). Persons associated for 
some mutual object. 

•Slatk of com, hay, wood (piled to- 
gether). 

Slfiny of horses. 

Stud of mares. 

•Suit of clothes. 

Suite of rooms. 

Swaru* of bees, locusts, etc. 

Take of fish. 

Teatn of oxen, horses, etc. 

2}ibe of goats. 

Nnmberflii Odd **Xumero 

Pena impure yaudet ” ( Viryil ? JCcloywa, 
vni. Tlii). •Three indicates the “begin- 
ning, ^middle, and end.” The Godhead 
has three persons; so in classic myth- 
ology Hecate had threefold power ; 
Jove’s symbol was a triple thunderbolt, 
'Neptnue^s a sea- trident, Pluto’s a three- 
headed dog ; the Pates were, three, the 
Furies three, the Graees three, the Horse 
three; tlie Muses three- times* three. 
There are seven notes, nme planets, nine 
orders of angeli, seven days a week, 
thirteen lunar monUis, or days a 
year,» etc. ; five senses, five fingeia on 
the hand and toes on the loot, five 
vowels, five continents, etc/ ete. A 
volume mi^t be filled with iUtutratkms 


of the saying that “the gods delight in 
odd uumbersi” {See Odd, Nike.) 

Nnmhenk To consult the Rook of 
Ximbera is to call for a division of the 
House, or to put a question to the vote. 
{Parliamentary tcit.) 

Nnmbera. Pythagoras lookcnl on 
numters as influential prini'iplc.s. 

1^ is Unity, and reprcBcnts Deity, 
which has no |iarts. 

2 is Diversity, and therefore dis(mlor. 
The principle of strife and all evil. 

3 is Perfect Harmony, or the uniou of 
unity and diversity. 

4 is Perfection. It is the first square 
(2x2 = 4). 

5 is the prevailing number in Nature 
and Art. 

6 is Justice ^Perfect Hannony being 3, 
which multiplied by Trinity - l)). 

7 is the climacteric number in all 
diseases. Called the Medical Number 
(2»yL). 

2. Tlie RouiBns the Hivoii.i ui.imHi 

to riitto«nnd the Herond diy of tlie tinMilli r<i tin* 
Mnnes. They Udieved it to l)e tin* ino^t r.ii.il 
iiunilitT of nil. 

•.* 4 and U arc oiititted» not hrinj? pnuu* iinni* 
here; 4 iii the lotiltiitle of 2, ilio imiitiido 
nf:j. 

Numerals. All our numcralK rind 
ordinals np to u fiiillion (with one ex- 
ception) are Anglo-Sa.xon. Tlio one 
exception is tlio word Second, which is 
French. The Anglo-Saxon word whs 
otber, as First, Other, Third, etc. Mil- 
lion is the Latin mi/lio (’On/a). 

V Tliere are some other odd excep- 
tions in the language : Spring, summer, 
and winter are native worrls, ljut autumn 
is latin. The days of the week are 
native words, butthc immcsof the tnonths 
are Latin. We liave day, motnitb, 
year; but mmuto is Latin, and hour is 
Latin through the French. 

Nmnernh (Greek). {Sev EJ[>I^^EA^o^^ ) 

Nninero. JPmme dr nmirro that 
is '*UH homme fin tu affairea.'' M. 

. Walckenaer says* it is a sln^p jihrase, 

I meaning that he knfiws all the numbers 
I of the different gocwls, or all the jirivate 
marks indicative of prica; and quality. 

* n n’ot4)U h»rs, de a lOime, 

fialatit qui Hut HI lo lui i tM‘o ’ * 

La {’•rtiUtine: ItiftinM MtuuMo. 

Nnmldicna. Quintus (’tceilius Mc- 
tellus, commander o gainst Jugurtlui, 
of Numidia, about 100 n.c. 

Nimatioii. Adding X to an init'nl 
vowel, as Xol for OI[iverj, Sell for 
£^[ett], Xed for £d[wardj. 

Nmie Dimittia. The canticle of 
Simeon is so called, from the first t\yo 



Nunc Stans Nut-br6wn Maid 


Words iu iho Latin version (Luke ii. 
29-:]2). 

Nuno Stans. Tho overlasting Now. 

“ ir rxitiis ill ilic ?»tnr tifaiu the schoniraen— 
i.he c>ir>riia) Viiw Lliai. rt^iiresentod tbe consdouH* 
rieH>< Ilf till* Siiiircmc lUriiitf itt nu;<iiwvat thoaffht.” 

- ynutt‘ciith Cintury, Df^rfiiiber, l»i2, i«. ttSS. 

Nunou pativs Will. A will or testa- 
ineiit made by word of mdnth. As a 
general rule, no will is valid unless ro- 
tluced bt writing and signed ; but soldiera 
and Nailors may simply declare their 
wish by word of mouth. (Latin, nun^ 
rttpoj to declare.) 

Nunky pays for all. (See Sax.) 

Nnrombers Sggs. Watches. Watches 
were invt'iited at Nuremberg about 
1 obO, and were egg-shaped. 

Nurr and Spell or Knor and Spill. 

A gsinitj rosombliiig trapball, and played 
with a wooden ball c*aUe<l a imrr or 
/i'nt>r. The Imll is released by means of 
a s])ring from a little brass cup at the 
eiul of a. tongue of steel called a spell or 
spi ff. After the player has touched tho [ 
s])riiig, the ball Hies into the air, and is 1 
struck with a bat. In Hcorimj^ the dis- 
lancc's ore rcokoiusl by the score feet, 
previously markc<l oft* by a Oimter’s 
ehriin. 'Fhe ganic is played frequently 
in the AVost liidiug r»f Yorkshire. 

Norse an Omnibus ( 7h) is to try and 

run it t)fT the mid. This is done by 
sending a rival omnibus close at its heels, 
or, if iieoessfiry, one before and one be- 
liiiul it, to pick up the possengei's. As a 
nurse follows a child about regardless of 
its !‘aprict‘a, so these four-wheel uurses 
follow their rival. 


Nurseries. In tho hinguago of horso< 
raciiig, luimlioaps for two-year-old 
horhCK. These lionses can lie run only 
with lii»rsc.fl of their owu age, after the 
1st Srptcuibi’r : and before the Ist July 
niiiHt not run more than six furlongs iu 
length. 


Nursery Tales. Well-known 

ones : — « 

AnviuAN Nujuts: Aladdin's Lamp.Thr Fortp 
Thun n, Siiibinl thr Suilnr, «ntl linriilr^fl tncre. 

CAiiiiuLi.fAflM''/#} ' Alice in W/redcrlaua^UmtinQ 
iin Smn'h\ 01 c. 

D’Arr.Nov (.Um# )* Kim of the Peacocks, The 
hlnc lUrtl.anA nthors. 

Kti(r<jrR Deb Motto: V-adlan 

Ooi.DSMiTiT wtirtr) . Goodji Twoshoee, ITSS. 

itaniM : iloblin Tabs. 

JoirSHoy {Richaffi] : The Chcanpiont of 

f'hrtutf'Hdnin. 

K VA Tc u uu LL-H c« KHsKX ( Lonl Urabourse) : 
fiforit^ fur Chlldrcu, ere. 

T.H SAfsK : tTia Vifi il on Two fitleks, 

PKitiiAiii.T tnutrlos (A Prenchniiin): BtueRwrd, 
Ldtle Red RUtinif Rood, Pms m Roete. Rfqiut with 
the Toft, Sharjiinfi Reatthf. oto. 

Ill iibSY (./awrtt) Taice of the Genfi^ 

Scamuxavun: Jock and tho JHeoastoUe, JaeK 
the Qiant-kiUer, and some uttiors. 


Houthky ; The Three Rears. 

MTftAPAROLA (an iTalfato: Fortunatua. 

SwiYi' {Dean ) : Gulliver's Travels. 

ViLl.KStKUVK (Jfine.) : Reavijf and the Beast. 

V It is said that the old nursery rhyme 
about an old woman tossed iu a blanket 
w*a8 written as a satire a^inst the French 
expedition of Henry v., and the cob- 
webs to be swept from the sky were the 
mints of contention between the King of 
England and the King of France. 

Nnt. A hard nut to crack. A diffi- 
cult question to answer; aiuiird problem 
to solve. (Anglo-Saxon, mut^ a nut.) 

He who would eat the nut must Jlrst 
erach the shell. The gods give nothing 
to man without great labour, or Ml 
sine magno vita iMre dedit tnortalihm.^^ 

“ Qv, 3 ^ndemn esse vult^frangit nueem^* 
^lautus). Ill French, “27 fant easser 
le noyau pour en avox r Vanmtde.^^ It was 
HeraclKlos who said, *' Expect nothing 
without toil” 

If y<iu would rijau, >ou alno lUiiht plou^fb ; 

For lircad niuei he carucil by the sweat nf the 

brow. B. a. B. 

Nuts of Blay. Here xre go gather^ 
ing mils of 'Mtuj. A corruption of 
knots or songs of May. W*e still speak 
of “love-KPots,’^ and a bunch of flowers 
is called a “ knot.’* 

Nuts. Heads ; so called from their 
resemblance to nuts. Probably “crack,” 
applied to htHida, is part ot tho some 
figure of speech. 

*• TociiiilT th«‘ir nuts About ladtt d, 

AfedJes for you«g fellarsM flphw.*’ 

Hms : Daoonet iPoUy'i. 

ft is time to lay our nuts aside (Latin, 
Jlelin'quere mices). To leave off our 
follies, to relinquish boyish pursuits. 
The allusion is to an old Roman marriage 
ceremony, in which the bridegroom, as 
he led his bride home, scatters nuts to 
tiie crowd, as if to symbolise to them 
that he gave up his boyish sporfe. 

That' saints to him. A great pleasure, 
a fine timt. Nuts, among Romans, 
mode a standing dish at dea»cr^: they 
were also common toys for cluldreii; 
hence, to put aivay childish things is, in 
Latin, to put your nuts away. 

Nut-brown Maid. Henry, Lord 
Cliffonl, first Earl of Cumberland, and 
Ladv Margaret Percy, his wife, are tho 
originals of*thi.s ballad. Lord Clifford 
had a miserly father and yi-natured step- 
mother, so ho left home and became uie 
head of a band of robbers. The ballad 
was written iu 1502. and says that the 
“ Not-browne Mayd” was wooed and won 
by a knight w^ho gave out that he waa a • 
banished man. After desoribing the 
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liardsliips sbe would have to undergo it' 
she manied hiin^ and finding her love 
true to the teat, he revealed hinieelf to 
be au earl*^8 son,' with large hei'editary 
estates ill Westmoreland, {^crey : He* 
hqves^ series ii.) 

Nntoraok Night. All Hallows' Eve, 
w hen it is customary in some places to 
crack nuts in large quantities. 

Notcrockers. The 3rd Foot; so 
railed berause at Albue'ra. they cracked 
tlie heads the Polish Lancet's, then 
opened and retreated, but in a few 
minutes came again into the field and 
did most excellent service. Now called 
“ The East Kent.'* j 

NnthhelL The Iliad in a nuUhelL 
Pliny tells us that Oie^ro osserffif^that * 
the whole Iliad was written on a piece 
of |jarchment which might Iks put into 
a nutshell. Lalanne describes, in his 
ri/riCAifrs Hiltliotjraphiqnrs,, an edition 
of Kochefoucault*s Maxi ms f published 
by Didot in 1829, on pages one inch 
square, each page contiuning 26 lines, 
and each line 44 lettera Charles Top]Miii, 
of New York, engraved on a plate one- 
eighth of.im inch square 12,000 letters. 
The Iliad contains 501,930 letters, and 
would therefore occupy 42 such plates 
engraved on both sides. Huet has ))roved 
by experiment that a parchment 27 by 
21 centimetres would ouutaiu the entire 
Iliad, and such a parchment W'ould go 
into a common-sized qut ; but Mr. Top- 
pan’s engraving would get the whole 
Iliad into lialf that size. George P. 
Marsh says, in his J.eeUtrvSy he luts seen 
the entire Arabic Koran in a i)archment 
roll four inches wide and half an inch in 
diameter. (See Iliad.) 

To lie in a nutshell. To be cxjdamol 
in a few words; to be capable of easy 
solution. 

Nym (Cwmral), One of f^alsbilf’s 
followers, (mu an arrant rogue. Nim is 
to steal (Jderry U'tvca of ff^wdsin^) 

Ny'M (2 syl.). One of the Nereids 
(q.t\). 

“ The Invely Nyw? aiul Xeri'jiP Hpriug, 

With alt the vebeirKfftceatnl etieeiL^ wlnfr” 
Cowoens.’ JAmitul, hU. it. 


p 

O. This lettear r^Kremts an oye, and 
is colled in Hebrew ain (an eye). 

O. Tltefifleen 0*» ate fifte^ jprayere 
ibeguming with the letter O. (See Imm 
Heatisshnee Tiryma Maria,) 


The Christmas O^s, For nine »lays 
before Christmas (at 7 o’clock p,ni.) are 
seven ontiphoiies (3 syl), each begiiming 
w'ith 0, as 0 Sapienlut, 0 Hadlt, cto. 

O*. An Irish patronymic. (iJsirlii, 
m/ha; Iiish, va, u desoendunt.) 

O’, in Scotch, means “of,*' as “ T«m- 
o’-Slianter. ” 

O.B.1I.S. On Uis [or Her] Majesty's 
Service. 

O.R. A tidegrnphic symbol for “All 
right" (orl hnrerf, a Sii* WilHum 
Curtis's or Ar'tcmus Ward’s way of 
spelling “ all correct "). 

O. P. Riot (Old Pnee Jtiot). When 
the new Covent Garden tlu'atre was 
opened in 1809, the charges of admission 
were mcrea.sed; but niglit after iiigljt 
for thi*ee mouths a throng crow'iled tho 
pit, shouting O. P.’’ (old pnrfs ) ; miicli 
damage was done, and the manuger was 
obliged at last to give way. 

O tem’pora ! O mores t Alas ! Imw 
the times have changed for the worse ! 
Alas! how the morals of the people are 
degenerated ! 

O Yes'! OYes! OYos! French, 
oyez (hear ye). 

“ l*aine uiilj her luud'si () j«*fs * 

Crii'8, ' Tills is lu' ■ " 

fhaksspcni'v: 'hoihif mat i\ r,, 

OaL A corruption of oaph (idf). A 
foolish child or dolt is so e;iUed fiom tbc‘, 
notion that all idiots pie changelings, left 
hy the fairies in the place of tlm st^ilcn 
«)ne*s. 

‘•This Kiiilth'Sii fpsT Iiii< ><'H‘;nu'v nf m-iim* 
Snvvlu'rt, anrtnmrlj Iom, i»i 

/(iriHf/ 111 tf Sttlltiiu l'-/Mi|fi«<\ 

Oak. Worn on May *1^1 h. May29t)i 
was the birthday of Charles II. It 
was in the month of Scptoiiiher tliat he 
concealed himself in .in oak at lloscohcl 
The battle of Worcester was foiiglit on 
Weduewlay, Seydem^r 3rd, 1651, and 
Charles amvi'd at Whiteladics, alsmt 
tliree-quarteiH of a mile from llosrohel 
Hoa.se, early the next morning. Ho re* 
turned to England on his birthday, Avheii 
the Koyalists displayed a branch of oak 
in allusion to his hiding in an onk-trec. 

To sport oMf’n o«4*. To ho "not at 
homo" to visitors. At 'the TJniversitu'a 
the "chamlierH" have two doors, the 
usual room-door and another mado of 
oak, outside it ; when the oak is shut or 
** sported " it indicates either that the 
occupant of the room is out, or that he 
does not wish to be disturbed by visitors^ 
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Oak and ASh. Tlio tradition U, if 
tho oak into leaf Ijefore the ash we 
limy oxiiect a iim* and productive year ; 
if tliL* ash precedes tlie ojik in foliage, 
\vc rniiy anticipate a cold summer and 
niipiodiK'tivc aiitmnn. In the yeatii 
ISKl, 1H17, 1821, 1828, 1828, 1829, 1830, 
1838. 1840, 18-45, ISatl, ami IHjjO, the ash 
was in lc4if a full mouth before the oak, 
Mild ilie untuTiins were uiifavonrahle. ! 
In 1831. 1833, 1830, 1853, 1800, the two 
species of trees eanie into leaf alKmt the 
same time, and the years were not re- 
nijirksihle either for'^ plenty or the re- 
viTsr , whereas in 1818, 1819, 1820, 1822, 
1824, 1825, 1820. 1827, 1833, 1834, 1835, 
1830, 1837, 1842, 1840, 185-4, 18C8, and 
1809, the oak displayed its foliage 
several weeks before the ash, and the 
summers of those years w^ere dry and 
warm, and the harvests abundant. 

Oak*tree. (‘SVe TiriLKMON.) 

The oak-tree was ivasecruted to the god 
iif thinukr beeauHG oaks are said to* be 
nioro likely to be struck by lightning 
tlmu other' tret's. 

Oaks {Tht), ()u<*- of the throe great 
classic rai'os of England. The Derby 
and Oaks are run at ICiisom, and the Sf. 
LegiT at Doncasler, I’lie Oaks, in the 
]»ansh of AV^ofslmanstoue, remvod its 
name from Larnlicii's Oaks, and an 
inn, i‘alK*d the “ Hunter’s Chih,” was 
ri’iifed f»f the Jjanibert family. It niter- 
ar.ards became tlui residence of Genend 
Ihirgoyiio, from whom it passed to the 
mil Eail of Derby. It w'ns Eklwnrd 
Smith Stanley, 12th Kaii of Derby, W'ho 
(iriginated th'e C)ak Sbikee, May 14, 1779. 
On his death, in 1834, the estate was 
sold to Sir ('harles (Uiv. and was then 
lield by Joseph Smith. 'Vhc Oaks Sti&kes 
are for tilUes three years old. (6W 
DlORJlY. ) 

Oaks Famous in Story. 

(1) Owm trU futo terras (fak, at Shelton, 
near Shrewsbury, W'tuyn full gi’owth in 
1 403, for in this tree T) wen Ohmdower 
witnessed the great battle lietweeii 
Hem V IV. and Henry Percy. fUx or 
eiglit persons can Rtaiid iu the hollow of 
its fniiik. Ita girth is 40| feet, 

(2) Coirfhorpe Oak, iioar Wetherby, in 
Yorkshire, will hold wvonty iiersolU in 
its hollow. Professbr Burnet etatee its 
ago to be 1,000 ycara. 

(3) Jf'airhp Oak, in Hainanlt Forest,; 
was 30 feet in circumfereiioo a yard 
from Iho ground. It was blown ooMm 
in 1820. 

(41 The Oak of the JMisans, in Vorcf 


Forest, St. Oueu, in the department of 
the Vosges, is 107 feet in height. It is 
700 years old, (1895. ) 

(5) The Jtufl Oak, Wedgenock Park, 
W’aB gi'owiiig at the time of the Conquest. 

(0) The tVinfarthing Oak was 7W) 
years old at the time of the Conquest, 

(7) Ti'tllirtui the Coiifjuet’or* s Oak, iu 
Windsor Great Park, is 38 feet in girth. 

(8) Queen's Oah\ Huntingfield. Suffolk, 
is .•«o named beeaiise near this tree 
Queen Elizabeth shot n huek, 

(9) /S'<r rhiltp Sidneg's 4)ah\ near 
Penshurst, was planted ’at his birth iu 
1554, and has been memoiialised bj'" Bou 
Jonson and Waller. 

(10) The FAkrslie Oak, near Pais^, 
is report e<l to have sheltered Sir William 
WaUac^ aipd 300 of Ms men. 

(11) The Sivilear Oak, in Ncedwood 
Forest, Staffordshire, is between 600 and 
700 years old. 

(12) The Abbot's Oak, near* 'Wobum 
Abbe>\ is so called because the Wobum 
abbot was hau^,d on one of its branches, 
ill 1537. by order of Henry VIII. 

(13) The Major Oak, Sherwood Forest, 
Edwiiistowe, accortling to tradition, was 
a full-grown ti*ee m the reign of Kiotf 
John. The hollow of the trunk wifi 
hold 15 persons, but of late years a new 
bark has considerably diniinished the 
o^Hjiiiiig. Its girth is 37 or 38 feet, and 
the head covers a circumference of 240 
feet. 

(14) The Parliament Oak, Clipstou, 
iu Sherwood Forest, •Notts, is the tree 
under which Edwaid 1., in 1282, held 
his parliamont. He was hunting in the 
forest, when a Tiiessenger came to tell 
Min of tbc revolt of the W’elsh, He 
hastily Voiivencd his nobles under the 
ouk, and it was rcsolvtMl to inarch at 
once against Llewellyn, who wtis slain. 
Tht» oak is still standing (1895), but is 
siipjiorted by props. 

(15) RfAitt Hfim's Larder is an o.ik in 
that part of Sherwood Foi'esli which 
b<*long8 to the Duke of Portland. The 
tradition is that Bobiu Hooii the great 
outlaw, used this oak, then hollow, as 
his larder, to put the doer he had slain 
out of sight. long ago some school- 
girls boiled their kettle in the hollow pt 
tiiLMiak, and burnt down a lar^ 'part; 
but every efforfc'hns boeil 'made to pre^ 
serve what remains fixjui destruction. 

(16) The ifc/bmirfiow Oitk^ on Mouse-' 
hold Ifeath, near Horwieh, is where the 
the rebel Ket held Ms court in 

when the Kebellion was stamped out, 
nine of the ringleaders were hsuiiged w 
this tree. 
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Oalnun. Untwisted rope ; used for 
caulking the seams (i.r. spaces between 
the plonks) of a slup. It is forced in by 
chisel and mallet. 

To pick oakum. To make oakum by 
untwisting old ropes. A common cm* 
ployment in prisons and workhouses. 

Oaa'nea. The Chaldean sea-god. It 
had a fish's head and body, and also a 
human head ; a fish's tail, and also feet 
under tho tail and fish's head. In the 
day-time he lived with men to instruct 
them in the mts and sciences, but at 
night i-etired to the oceaa Anedotds or 
Idotion was a similar deity, so was the 
Uagon [dag-On^ fish On] of the Philis- 
tines. 

Oar. To put your oar inio^y boai- 
To interfere with my affairs. “Paddle 
your own canoe, and don't put your 
oar into iny boat.” “7/on komme^ 
qaide ta rwcA*?.” “Xever scald your 
ups with another man's porridgo ” 
(^oieh), ^^Croyez moi ehat^uu mi metier, 
et les vttvhes sont hieu gardeeny 
** ( put my »Mir iu no iiiun's htvM:'^Thitctierav. 

Oars. To rest nn otters oars. To iako 
an interval of rest after haitl work. A 
boating pbrase. 

To toss the oars. To raise them ver- 
tically, resting on the handles. It is a 
form of salute. 

Caala. A perfect o'asis, A fertile 
spot in the midst of a desert country, a 
little charmed plot^of land. The refer- 
ence is to tho.se spots iu the desert of 
Africa where wells of water or small 
lakes ore to he found, and vegetation is 
pret^' abundant. (Coptic word, called 
oy Hcrodotos aaash.) 

Oath. Tlie sata'ed oath of the Persians 
is By the Holy Orare~i,e, the Tomb of 
Shan Bcsa'dc, who is buried in Ciusbin. 
(Stmt.) 

OatlM. ]lhadanianthiis*imposed on 
the Crelkns the law that men should not 
swArby tho gods, but by the dog, ram, 
goose, and plane-tree. Hence Socrates 
would not swear by the gods, but by the 
dog and goose. 

Oats. TTe has ttoum his wild oats. He 
has left off bis gay habits and is become 
st^y. The ttick vapours which rise 
on the earth’s surface just before the 
lands in the north burst into vegetation, 
are called in Denmark Loh hem haw 
(Loki's wild oats)'. When the fine 
wekther succeeds, the Danes say, JM 
has sown his wild oats,^* 

Oil. and 8oL Objection and solutioa. 


Contractions fonuerly used by students 
iu academical disputatiouH. 

Obadl'alu A slang name for a 
Quaker. 

Obadiah. One of the servants of Mr. 
Shandy. (Sterne : Tristram Shandy.) 

Obam'bou. The devil of tho Camma 
tribes of Africa. It is exorcised by noise 
like bees iu flight. 

Ob'ellak. [Sec DAonsB.) 

Ob'elna. A small brass coin (uearty 
Id. in value) placed by the Greeks in 
the mouth of tho dead to pay Charon 
for ferndng the body over the river 
Styx. &iue os ohShs, an obol. 

Obeniiaiui. The imiicrsonation of 
high moral worth without talent, and tho 
toriures endured by the conseiouHiiess of 
this defect. (Btienne Pi vert de Sdmiii- 
eour : Ohermann,) 

O'beroii. King (»f the Fairies, whosf> 
wffe was Titaii'io. Slmkespearo intro- 
duces l)otli O'bcrfm and Titaii'ia, in bis 
MidsttmmtT Night's Ihram. {Anherun^ 
anciently Album*, (icrinaii ^llhtruh^ 
king of the elves.) 

i/beron the Fag, A hnmpty <lwaif 
only tltrco feet high, but of angelic face, 
lord and king of Sroninim*. lie loM Sir 
Huoii his pedigree, which reiteinlv is 
very romantic. Tlu» lady of tho Hidd»*n 
Isle (Cephalo'nitt) marriisl Nejjtano'bus, 
King of Egyi>t, by wdiom she had a son 
called Alexander tho Great. Si^veif 
hundred years later dulius Ca-sar, on liis 
wav to Tnessalv, stopped in (Vnlialonia. 
and tho saiiio lady, falling in love witlt 
him, had in time 'another son, and that 
f-on w'as Oberon. At his birth tho fairies 
brstowo.l their gifts — ont; was insight 
iiite men's thoughts, and another Avas 
the iK>wer of tmusinjrling himself to any 
place' instanlaiicoiLsly. Tie iK'caino a 
iriend to Huon (y.v.), whom ho made 
Ilfs successor iu the kingdom of Mommur. 
In Uic fulness of time, falling asleep in 
death, legions of^angels conveyed hi.H 
soul to Paradise, (nnon de Jtmdeanj\ 
a romance,) 

Obertlial (Count). I^rd of Dor- 
drcch^ near the Mcu.'^e. When Beriha, 
one of his vassals, asked pemiUsion to 
marry John of Leyden, the count ro- 
fusen, resolving tomhko her his mistress. 
This (hrovo John into rebellion, and ho 
joined the Anabaptists. 'J‘ho count was 
taken prisoner by (Ho'iuv, a discarded 
servant, but Uljcfated by John. When 
John was crowned Prophet-king, tho 
count entered his banqnet-hall to an e;it 
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him, and perisliod with Jolin in the 
fliiincs of the hiirniiif^ imhicre. t^Meyer^ 
beer : 1.e Proyhete, a romawe.) 

Obi'dah. An allegory in the PambUr, 
designed to be a x’icture of human life. 

It is the adventures aud misfortunes 
wliif'h a young nuin named Obi'dah met 
with in a day's journey. 

Obtdiout. The Hend of lust, and one 
of th(i live that ^sscssed “ poor Tom.” 
{ahthrupeare : Kiny Lear, iv. 1.) 

O'blism. Seriieut-woTship. From 
Egyptian Ob (the sof'red serpent). ITie 
.\fnfJin soreeross is still called Obi. The 
(j^recik npfns is of the same family. 
Moses forl>Jidp the Israelites to inquire 
of Ob, which we translate wizard. < 

Ob'lter dictum (Latin). An iiici- j 
dental remark, an opinion expressed by^ ■ 
a judge, but not iuuiciouHly. An obiter j 
ifi'rfnm has iio authority l^^yond that of 1 
dofenuire to the wi^lora, experience, j 
and honesty of the ])erHoii wlio utters J 
it : but a jiulicial wmteiioe is the verdict | 
of a judge bound under oath Id pro- I 
nouiuf iudgment only according to law 1 
andevi.iem^*. ^ j 

Object rm’Jtna forecast, or that on 
uhii’h you employ forecast. (Latin, oh 

jffrio.) 

Ob'olus. ft ire tut oh'tthiH to old 

Tzelzes, a writ<T of the twelfth 
century, .says that BeliH<arius, stripped of 
<fll Ids wealth arul honours, was re<lucc<l 
to beggary in his grey old age ; that he 
lived ill II mud hut, ^*0111 the window of 
whieli he hung an alms«bng, and that he 
U'.ed to cry to the fiassers-by, ** Give an 
nb'olus to poor ohl Belisa'ims, who n>so 
by his nu'iit.s and was east down hy 
ciivy.’’ 

Obsequies arc the funeral Irouours, 
<»r those \vhi<'h follow a person deceased. 
(Latin, ob.snjnor.) 

Obstacle Race {Aul). A race over 
ohstacli's such us gat^, nets, sails laid 
on tlie ground, through hoops or tul>s, 
etc. 

Obstinate. 'Die name of an inhab- 
itant. of the City of Destruction, who lul- 
vised ('’hri.sti;m to retuni to his family, 
and in»t run on fools* enamls, {Sanyml : 
Ptf<frini'» Proyresfi^ yt. i.) 

Obverse (77/c). Of a coin or meiUl. 
That side wiiicli contiiiiis the jirincipal 
device, 'rhiis, the obverse of out money 
coin is the side which contains the 
sovereign's head. The other dde is 
called the “ reverse.*' 


Oily. A river in Russia. The word 
means Great Rivet'. Thomson the poet 
says it is tlie ultima thute of the habit- 
able globe. 

Occam ( William of), sumamed Poctw 
Singula ri9 el Invincib'ilis. He was the 
great advocate of Xominulism. (1270- 
Bi47.) 

Occam's Baser. Pntia non 
ittulltplieanda (entities are not to l>e 
multiplied). With this axiom Occam 
dissected every question * with a 
razor. 

Occasion. A famous old hag, quite 
bald behind. Sir Guyon seizeii her by 
the forelock and threw her to the ground. 
Still she niilod and reviled, till Sir Guyon 
rnigged h:uLwith an iron lock; she then 
began to use her hands, but Sir Guyon 
bound them behind her.* {Spenser: 
Faerie Que^ne, book ii.) 

Occult Sciences. Mamc, alchemy, 
and astrology; so called oeeauso they 
were occult or mysteries (secrets). 

Occ'ana. An ideal republic by James 
Harriugtjm, on the tdan of Plato's Ai^ 
lantis. Also the title of one of J.mes 
Anthony Fronde's books. 

Oc'hlltrec {Kdie). A gaberlunzie 
man or blue- coat lieggar, in Sir Walter 
Scott's Autiipwry. The original of this 
bedosmun was Andrew Gcmmelles. 

Octa'vian. Chief character of The 
Mountaineers^ a drama by George Col- 
mau. Ho goes mad oiit of love for 
Donna Flomnthe, whom he suspects of 
loving another ; but a blunt old 

attachi^ seeks him, tAdls him Floranthe 
is faithful, aud induces him t(3 return. 

dcta’vo. A book where each sheet 
of paper is foldwl into eight leaves; 
mitracted thus— Svo. (Italiun, ««' ef- 
iaro ; French, in oeUiVo ; I.atiii, orto, 
eight) ^ 

Oo'ypuB. son of Pixlulir'ins and is- 
ta'sia, was eminent for his .‘strength, 
agility, and l»«iutv ; hut usctl to deride 
those"afllicte<l with the gout. This pro- 
voked the anger of the goddess who 
presided over that distemxwr, and she 
sent it to plague the scotFer. (Ltfeian,) 

Od. (See Optle.) 

Odd Numbers. Lneh: in odd nvin- 
bi-rs, A major chord consists of a funda- 
mental or tonic, its ma jor third, and ito 
just fifth. According to the Pj-tha- 
gore’au system, **all nature ie a har- 
mony,” uiaa is a full chord ; and all 
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beyoud is Deity, so that 7thni represents 
deity. As the odd numbers are the funda- 
mental notes of nature, the lost being 
deity, it will bo easy to see how they 
came to tw (‘Ousulored the great or lucky 
numl)ers. In China, odd nutnl>ers be- 
long to lieaven, and v.v. Diapa- 

son, Number.) 

“OoimI lurk Uo-fl III luM niiiiihorH . . Tlu?v saj, 
(horf* divinity in ihUI niiniherB, either in na.ti\* 
Itv. chance, nr dMtIi.’ -- ShitKftjH-im' • Ahrrv ll’irw 
of V. 1. 

V No doubt the odd tiniitbers 1, 3, ft, 
7, 9, pln^a far more important pai4tnau 
the even numbers. is Deity, three 
the Trinity, ^fire the chief division {nee 
Five), nerm is the sacred number, and 
nine is three times three, the gi'eat clim- 
acteric. 

Odd and Sven. According to Pytha- 
goras,, by the iiumlter of syllables in a 
man^s name, the side of nia iutlrmity 
may be predicted ; odd being left, erett 
Iteing right. 

Tima, lo j?ive only one or two exampU*^: 
Xftstm (event lost hi-* rijrht arm ami linhi e>e. 
Rairlan (e^en) loal hia nuht arm nt Watoiloo 
The fancy la uuit(‘ W'orthless, hur. iiiighi affurd 
H iiuaemrot on a winter'^ uight. 

Odd% or Od*% used in oaths ; as — 

Odd*s hodikinn I or Odtthody ! moans 
*' God’s body,” of course referring to 
incarnate Deity. 

Otfs heart ! God's heart. 

(kVs pita kins / God’s pity. 

()d*s pleased will! {Men'y irives of 
Windsor y i. 1.) 

Od rot 'em ! {^oe Dbat.) 

Od^zounds ! God's wounds. 

Odda. By hn<t odds. By a gi-eat 
difference; as, “Ho is the best man by 
long odds.” A phr:u3e used by betting 
men. In horse-mcing, odds arc offered 
in bets on favourite liorscs ; so, in the 
Cambridge and Oxford nieesj long odds 
are laid on the boat wliioh is expected 
to win. 

7%at wakes no odds, Kn difference ; 
never mind; that is no excuse. An 
application of the betting phrase. 

Ode* Pi'inee of The Ode. Pierre de 
lionsarrl, a French lyrist. (Ift24-lft85.) 

Odluarlir* The mead or nectar made 
of Kvasir*!* blood, kept in three jars. 
The second of these jars is coUal hiohn, 
and the Bohn. Probably the nectar is 
the “ sinrit of poetry.” (/SemfdwaFiafi 
mtfikofoyy.) 

Odin. ChiVi god of the Scaudiim- 
vions, 

His real mmo was SIgge, son of Fri- 
dnlph, but he assumed the name of Odin 
when he left the TaaaYs, beeaiise he had 


lieen priest of Odin, supremo god of the 
Scythians. He became the All-wise by 
drinking from Mimer’s fouutaiu, but 
purchased the distinctiou at the cost of 
one eye. His one eye is the Sun. 

The father of Odin was Bor. 

His hroihns are Vile and Ve. 

His wife is Frigga. 

His Tlior and Balder. 

His mansitm is Gladslieim. 

His senf^ Valaskjalf. 

His eonrt as war-god, Valbalbi. 

His hall, KinhcTiciD. 

His two black ranns arc Hngiii 
(thought) and Munin (memory). 

His steed, Sleiunir (y.r.). 

His ships, Skiabladnir and Naglfar. 

His spear, Guugiier. which iie\tT fails 
to hit the mark aimed at. 

His riny, Draupner, which erory ninth 
night drops eight other rings of eipial 
value. 

His thi’one is Hlidskjalf. 

His wolves, Gcri and Freki. 

He will Iw ultimately swalloweil up by 
the wolf Fonris or Feni-ir. {Sramhuanan 
mythnhyy.) 

77#c vow of Odin, A inatriiiioinal oi- 
other vow fuude before the “ .St<mc of 
Odin,” in the Orkneys. This is an oval 
stone, witli a hole in it large enough 
to oflmit u mail's hand. Au.iom* who 
violated a vow made before *tbi<^ stono 
w as held infumouB. 

O'diiun Theolog'lcum. The bit for 

hatred of rival religiruiists, No wars so 
sanguinary os holy wars ; no ]>crsecuticTis 
so relentless u.s religious persecutions ; 
no haired so bitter as theological hatred. 

d^horty (iSir Moryan). Pajiers 
coiitiieiitetl to Blackwood's Mayazme by 
William Maginu', LL.D., full of wit, 
full, irony, and eloipienoc. (1819- 18T2.) 

Odor Luorl (Latin). The sweets of 
gain ; the delights of money-making. 

“Evor) artof siich.iiK-riuin irta«*as<uu‘il u itli llif* 
aittw hirri." ■ Sir WtiNtr Scott: Tln' Itftrotbrd 
(Iiitr«nlucLp>n>. 

Odorl'co (in Ih'lando Fnrif/xo), A 
Biscayan, to whom Zerbi'iio commits 
Isabella. Ho proves a traitor and tries 
to ravish her, but, being intcrruptfxl by 
a pirate crew, flies for safety to Al- 

} >hon7.o’s court. Here Alino'iiio defies 
lini, and overcomes him in single com- 
l>at. King Alphondso gives the traitor 
to the conqueror, anti be is delivered 
bound to Zerbino, who awards him os 
a punishment to attend Gabii'na for one 
ymr as her chamtrioti, and to defend 
her against every foe. He accepts the 
charge, but hang.s Gabrino to an elm* 
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Almonio in turn bangti Odoiico to an 
elm^ 

Odour. In ffood odour ; in fwd odour. 
In favour, out of favour; in good 
reptilfj, in l>atl repute. Tlio phmsea 
refer to the odour of eanctity ’* 

Odour of Sanctity {In the)* The 
Catholics tell us that good persons die in 
the ‘‘odour of sanctity ; ” and there is 
a certain truth in the phrase, for, when 
one honourc<i hy the Church dies, it is 
not unusual to perfume the room with 
iiiceuse, and sometimes to embalm the 
body. Homer tells us {[Uad^ xxiii.) 
that Hector’s body was washed with 
rose-water. In Egypt the dead are 
washed with rose-water and j^erfumed 
with iiieeiiho {MtnUH : x. p. 88). 

Hennli^tos .^ays the same thing (Wittort/, 
ii. V^'hcii tlic wickeil and those 

htited die, no such care is taken of them. 

“In 1)1)1 li the Uu'ok :ind Wrslern Churoli In- 
ffiisi' M ust'd.aiid t.lif iironiri of tln-'C oofiBecrfUiMl 
Dll- follow-* iho l»elk*\<T from Uirtb to dosili."— 
ynnUnith t'ail itrf/*Avr\\, 1«)-1, p, .V>(. 

V The Catholic notion that priests 
boar about with them an odour of 
sanctity may be explained in a similar 
nianner : they are so ccinstantly present 
when the censers diftuse sweet otlour, 
tliat their clothes and skin wnell of the 
incense. 

V ShakesTieare has a strong pa.saage 
on tlie disoilour of impiety. AntiiVhiis 
and his daughter, whoso wickedness 
abounded, were killed hy lightning, and 
the poet says’ — 

' A lilt: from i:;ii)iC .'tnd ^liri\*’lii'*I iip 

’Ilioii’ I’odii***, H'en lo liuttliiitu ; fur tUey 
VlUllk 

'riiMi all iIhmi‘ ('\ (*•( U(Iohh) tliem rrc* illcirfsitl 

Svunml ii<ov ilu-ir limid should ^Ivo tlifiii 
hm ml.” P < ) trlirt. I'rinct of T^n, H. ». 

Odrysium Carmen. Tlie i>oetry‘ 
of Crpheus, a native of Tlu’.-ico, ealletl 
Odrysia tell us, because the Od'ryses 
were its chief inhabitants. 

O'dur. Husband of Freyja, ivhom he 
deserted, {iileandhm'uvt nnjthohmf,) 

Od'yle (2 syl.). ThiS which emanates 
from a medium to producothe several 
pheiiomemi coimeidefl with mesmerism^ 
Kpirit rappiug, table-tuming, and so on. 
The ]>roductioiiB of these ** inanifesta- 
tioiis” is soniotimea cidled 
Baron Heicheiihach called it Od force^ a 
force which becomes *inauilost wherever 
chemical action is goiTig on. 

Od'yUMy. The ixMsm of Homer whi<di 
records the adventures of 
HJlysses) in his home- voyage from Xroy. 
The word is an adjective formed out of 


the lioro’s name, and means the thinga 
or adventures of ITlysses. 

QS^dipus. I am no (Edjpm. I cannot 
l^ess what you mean. (Ediinis guessed 
uie riddle of the Sphinx, ana saved 
Thebes from her ravages. {See 8rmNX.) 

(EIL A ton I, On credit, for nothing. 
Corruption of the Italian a u^o (gratis). 
In the French translation of I)oh Quixote 
is this passage ; — 

“.\fa feuiii))*, diAiit Sftni’liu rauQa, ue in’H jAHiaia 
dll oui >1116 gufiMd li falliut dire noh. or elles snut 
touiep dc Diemc . . , HoRt t.out^ Ti)>naes a 
IMfmlrp . . . ijHssp rela. cllc« jie cei|u<9 

j'ai d!i«K ra*!!.” 

<E11 de Boeuf (//). A large recep- 
tion-room in the palace of Ver- 

sailles, lighted by round windows so 
called. The ceiling, decorated by Van 
def Mciilern conbiined likeuess&s of the 
children of Louis XIV. (scveotccuth and 
eighteenth centuries). 

Lcs Fasten de l*(Fil de Bmuf, I’ho 
aniuds of the c'oiirticrs of the Grand 
Hemarque ; anecdotes of courtiers gener- 
ally. 'flio ml de bosuf is the round 
window seen in entresols, etc. The 
ante-room where courtiers waitwl at the 
royal cliamber of Versailles had these 
ox-eye wiuduwH, and hence they were 
called by this name. 

Off (Saxon, of; Latin, a A, from, away). 
Tlio house is a m\k off - kc, is “ owuy ” 
or “from” us a mile. The word pre- 
ceding oft' (leffnes its scope. To be 
“ well off is to Ixj away or on tlie way 
tow^ards wcll-heing : badly off i« to 

be aw’ay or on tlie way to the bud. In 
many eases “ off ” is fwirt of acomiKiund 
verb', as to cut-off (awa\'), to pevd-off, 
to iiiarch-off. to tear-off/to take-off. to 
get-off, etc. The off-side of hor.ses when 
in pairs is that to the right hand of the 
coachman, the horses oii his /^/2-hiUjd 
side are called the “ near ’’ horses. This, 
which seems rather anomalous, arises 
from the fact that all teamsters walk 
beside their teams oji the left sale, so 
that the horses on the loft side are noiir 
him, and those on the right side are 
farther off. 

He is tre/l off; he is badly off. He 
is in good circumstances ; he is strait- 
ened in circumstances, etre bien [or 
mtfl]dam ses affuh'es. In these phrases 
“oil” means fafes^ “he fat(?s well lor 
ai] ; his affafrs go-off well (or iu]. 
(Anglo-Saxon, of-faran,) 

OIMionff. Without preparation; im- 
promptu. llie phrase, “in hand,” as, 
**lt was long in Irnnd,” means tliat it 
was long iu operetjou, or Icmg^a^doiog; 
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80 that ** on- hand” must moan it was 
not “ in hand,” 

Off hlfl Head. Delirious, deranf^ed, 
not able to use his he:id ; so ” off his 
feed,” tint able to oat or enjoy his food. 
The latter phrase is appliiKl to horses 
which refuse to eat thuir food. 

Off the Books, Indisposed aud un- 
able to work. A door or gate off the 
hooks is unhinged, aud does not work 
properly. Also, death 

Off with his BeadI So muoh for 
Buckingham I {("olhu CibHr : TJte 
Tt afficftl liiBtoyy of Jtichard ///., altered 
from Shakespeare.) 

Ofta!m Dyke, which runs Srom Beach- 
lev to Flintshire, was not the nork of 
Ona. King of Mercia, but was repaired 
by him. It existetl when the Koroaus 
were in England, for five Roman roadn 
cross it. Offa availed himself of it as a 
line of demarcation that was sufficiently 
serviceable, though by no means taliy- 
iug with his territory either in extent 
or position. 

Og, King of Bashan, according to 
Babbiuical niytholo^y, was an antHlilu- 
vian giant, Mved from the by 

climbing on the roof of the ark. After 
the passage of the Red Sea, Moaes first 
cou^ucrcil Sihon, aud then advaiiced 
against the giant Og (whose btHlsteail, 
ij^e of iron, was aliovc lo feet long and 
nearly 7 feet broa^, Deut. iii, 11). Tlic 
Rabbins say that Og filucked up a 
mountain to hurl at the Israelite.s, but 
he got so entangled with his burden, that 
Moses was able to kill hun without much 
difficulty. 

Og, in the satire of Absalom and 
Aehilophel^ by Dryden and Tate, is 
Thomas Shadwell, who sucoeoded Dry- 
den as poet-laureate. Dryden called 
him MacFlecknoe, and says “he never 
deviaidfe into sense.” He i.s called Og 
because he was a very hirgo and fat 
man. (Part ii.) 

ihSliadia. The alphabet in useamoug 
the undent Irish and some other Celtic 
nations prior to the ninth century, 

“ThH ovtums fieein to have bfSu iwcnHy 
runes, Tne itinh rcffsrd<}<i t lie • tgtistntt as a f cii f»i, 
(he Iqdividinl cJmraeieni tjeina trees (feada). 
whUeeaeli oroMhstroke is csll^a twiatOeasm.'’ 

Titylnr: She Alpha^f vul. ii. cbsii. ^iii. 

Oglirlg, The lion that followed Prinoe 
Murad like a dog. 

fogler tlia Hmm (2 One td 

the paladins of King Chariamagne. 


Various fainoa attended at Ins birth, 
and bestowed u[ioii liiiii divers gifts. 
Among tlieni was Morgue, who when 
the knight wiis a hundred years old 
embarked him for the isle and castle of 
Av'alon, ‘‘liiird by the teiTcstrial jiara- 
dise.” The vessel in which he sailed 
was wrecked, aud Ogicr was in despair, 
till he heard a voice that bade liini 
”fear nothing, but enter the castle 
W'hieh I will show thee.” So he got to 
the isluud and entered the castle, wliorc 
he found a horse sitting at a baiiqin^t- 
table. The horse, whose name was 
PtipUlon, and who had once lioen a 
mighty prince, conducted him to Morgiw 
the Fay, who gave him (1) a ring wliicli 
removed all infirmities and restored him 
to ripe manhood; (2) a Let hcim crown 
which made him forgot his country and 
put life: and (3) introduced Imn to 
King Arthur. Two hundred years rolled 
on, and France was inva<k*d ]>y the 
Payninis. Moiyuo now removod the 
crown from Ogicr ‘s hi^iwl and sent liim 
to defend “ //* bon pat/s de Fra art/* 
Having routed the iiUMders, Morgno 
took him back fo Avalmi, and lie h;i< 
never reappeared on this earth of oii»’>. 
{Offirr k hnmis : a rootanrv.) 

fytjKT thr Ihtnr. Represented a> tin' 
Knave of Spades in the Freiieh pa< k. 
He is inli’odueed by Ariosto in his ih - 
hiudo Fttrioso. 

The swords of (k/ier th hunt, (^iir- 
ta'ua (M^r«//cr), and Sauvagiiie. (Sec 
Morris ; Enrlhhj rarndtst^ August.) 

Ogleby (koril). A siii>eraiinuated 
nobleman who affects the gaiety and 
graces of a young man. {(^/itn'dtsfttw 
Marriage^ bv Oarrtek and Folnmn iht 
Elder.; 

O'gres of nursery mythology are 
giants of very malignant dispositioie^, 
who live on human llesh. It is an 
Eastern invention, and the word is d<*- 
rived from tlio Ogurs, a des|H'rately 
save^e honle of - \.sia, who overran part 
of Europe in the fifth century. Others 
derived it from Orcus. the ugly, eniel 
maii-eatiiig monster so familiar to n‘nder.> 
of Bojardo and Ariosto. The feinal'! is 
Otjrrss, 

CGroat. {See Joux o* Oboat.) 

Ogyglfui Deluge. A floml which 
overran a i>art of Greece while tlg'ygOH 
was king of Attica. There wckj two 
Roods so' oalled—oiie In Benotia, when 
the lake Cbpa'is overflowed its banks ; 
and another in Attica, when the whole 
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territory wfus laid waste for two Iniudred 
years (n.c. 1704). 

Varnt tflls u» riiat the )>1iuiet Wiiiw iiiiurrwciit 
a gresiv in ibe of Ok.\ ni‘a (Snyl.). It 

rliaiite'd as <liarmM-i*r, iiis colour, lu tltfurisauiiits 
c<iurH(\ 

V Ogyges Deluge occurred more than 
200 years before DeucuUou’s Flood. 

01 PoUol, properly Hoi PoHoi, 
(Greek.) The commonalty, the many. 
Ill University slang the “poll men,” 
or thoso who take degrees without 
“honours.” 

Olgnoment de Bretaigne (French). 
A sound drubbing. Oignement is a 
noun corruptly formed from hoguer. In 
Lyons boys called the Uttlo cuffs which 
they gave each oUier hogmn, 

“ Frerc KJonUiort* a rrciu hoiVoiiP, 

Ki j'ay «>rc((Miu*nc do Ilictaitfuc ; 

Qui irirjst rt" rui^fiie ot do r.-iiKno,” 

La Mnrtyrf de S. Denis, etc . p. 120. 

Olgnons d'Bgsrpte. The flesh-pots 
of Kg3T)t. Hence “ /ctf uignons 

d ' to sigh for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, to hmg for luxuries lost and 
gone. 

Jo plume oignou8. I scold or grumble. 
Also pder den oigmns in the same sense. 
A corruption of hogner^ to scold or 
grumble. 

*• Uelfon. (jne faiu-tn la’ 

lirnyuHliU. ,lo liliHiit' iinciloliti " 

La Qnarte Juiu'ti& da MinU n tit' In PtMiou. 

" I*H8 lie wivoit orinn'Uis mdor.” 

VUUiu: Dallade li. 

OIL TaUvikt'o'J. To make a happy 
liit or valuable discovery. The phrase 
refers in hitting upon or discovering u 
bod of pciroleum or mineral oil. 

OU of Palms. Money. Uuile is 
Fp’iicli .sLinvj b»i* •' money,” its will ap- 
pear irom the fnllMwiiig ipiotatiou; — 
** Jl fuitilra qu. t'u\tre hoiir^t /<me hs 
Jrais dc rodr* CHyio<itu : if funi de in 
pecuue, il fit lit tie /’/ooA,” '{La Fumn: 
C/fjuettr, i'i. 7 ; 301)4.) 

Oil on TrouUed Waters. To pour 
oil on trvuhU'd natrix, as a flgu^ of 
speech, means to sot^^ho the troubled 
spirit. *• A soft niiswor turucth awav 
wrath.” 

An a physical fact, T*rofc.ssor Horsfuixl. 
by oinplyiiig ii vial of oil upon the M»a 
ill a stiff tu’ceze, iliil artuaily still the 
ruffled j«urfa(.T. GoinnuKlore Wilkw, 
of the Unitiul States, saw the same 
elfect produced in a violent Htorin off 
ttuj (Jape of GimwI by oil leaking 

f roni a whale- ship. 

Origin of the phrase: The phrase is 
mentioned by the Venemble Bodo in his 
Eedesimtiem Hidorg^ written in Latin, 


and completed in 735. Stapleton trans- 
lated the book in 156.5. St- Aidan, it 
ajipears, gave his blessing to a young 
pnest who was to set out by land, but 
return by water, to convoy a young 
maiden destined for the bride of King 
Oswin or Oswy, St. Aidan gave tlie 
young man a cruse of oil to pour on the 
sea if the waves became stormy. A 
storm did arise, and the young priest, 
pouring oil on the waves, did actually 
reduce them to a calm. ]^de says he 
Imd the story from “a most creditable 
man in Holy Orders.” * 

V St. Aldan died in 694, and Bede 
died in 735. There is no question in 
arcliajology so often asked to be ex- 
plained 03 this. 

/Ml the Kneeker (To). To fee the 

porter. Tlie expression is from Baciuc, 
ii'enire point ckezlni %am graxsxer 
Umarteaid^ (“No one enters hu house 
without oiling the knocker”). {Lea 
Plaideurs,) 

Ointment. Money. From tlie fable 
JJe la Vietlle gui Dint la Palme an 
Citeralier (thirteenth century). 

“Vob'U»ftnt aiifoiu iwf.i'rl ricncl al'iuucm 
lia'bcrc Iloraa'num, uuv un* 

Client K Aijis'li.'iy. auro scihcutc^t nr^ento doleiit 
mi qiiKMilK't uirima'n.**— OVrtwj* de CanUrimiy: 
('Aytmif'le ; Sf‘rtj>torea dt'eern iL, 

Olaf or Olawe ( 6'L ). The firsfrChristimi 
king of Norway, slain in battle by his 
}iagau subjecte in 10.'M)* He is usually 
] rcpreseiitcd in royal attire, Ttcariiig the 
sword or halbert of martyrdom, and 
fM>inetiinc.s carrying a Toat of bread, as a 
rebus on his name, whicli iu Latin is 
Uolojius or irholt'dtHifi. (Bom 995.) 

Old Bags. John »Sc^tt. Jjord Eldmi : 
so called from his cuirying home with 
him in different bags tbe cases still pend- 
ing Ills judgment. (1751 - 1838. ) 

Old Blade {-dn). Un vieux rouiier'" 
(an old stage#), moaning one up to snuff. 
(*S«r Snuff.) • 

i Old Bond ride, lioitis XIV. (ItflS, 
I 1613-1715). 

I Old Boots. ) ikr old boolit. Famously'. 

I “Cheeky as old hoots,” very saury. 

* “ He ran like 4i!<I b<)«Hs,” i.'. very fust. 

; The rtffcrenci i.-* t«i the nursievy &tery of 
! (hu ,Sf/t'cn*lrugntd iioot>^ ofd being siin- 
, ply a word of fondnohs, as “ Well, old 
b‘ »y * ot e. The all iisioii , suit aWo enough 
I in inimy phrases', iK'comos, when used in 
i slang, very remotely applicable. 

1 Old X>omlnion. Vixginia. Every 
1 Act of Parliament to the Declaration of 
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lade{>en<lence designated Virginia the 
Colony and Dominion of Virginia/’ Cap* 
tain John Smith, in his iTia/ory of T’ti*- 
^mta calls this ‘Vcolony aiid do- 
minion’* Ould in contia dis- 
tinction to ^Ipw and other 

British settlements. 

Old BnglaaA This term was first 
used in 1641, tw^ty-one years after our 
American colony of Now Virginia re- 
ceived the name of New England. 

Old raltb Bfon. (Sec Philippins.) 

Old Fogfl. 'The 87th Foot ; so called 
fi-om the war-cry J-aff-m-Jicnlach 
(Cloor the way), pronounced Fau^-a^ 
hoVntjh, The 87th Foot is now called 
*• The lioyal Irish Fusiliere/* 

Old Fosc. Marshal Soult: so calfed 
by the soldiers because of liis strategic 
iioilities and never- failing resources. 
(1769-1851.) 0Sfl?Fox.) 

Old Gentleman (Thi), 'Hie devil; 
a cheating card. 

Old Gloiy* The United States* hlii g. 
Sir Francis Burdett (1770-1844), 

Old Gooeelranry, To plmj [^r y^% 
w/)] eW gooseberry. To be a thinl jicrson ; 
to be dc trop. Old O' msebary is the name 
given to a iwrsoii accompanying uii oii- 
gageti couple. 

Old Grog. Admiral Ed ward V omon ; 
so called by British sailors from his 
wearing a grogmih cloak in foul weather. 
(1681-1757.) 

Old Hande, HU])eniumeraries who 
have been used to the work. ‘-New 
hands” are those new to the work. 

Old Barry. The devil. (V/' 
Habay.) 

Old Bumphrey. The tiom^df^phme 
of George Mogridjge, of Loudon, author 
of several interesting books for children. 
(DJed 18^.) 

Old BlortaUty. The ith^rant anti- 
quary in Sir Walter Scott’s novel of that 
name. Zt is said to be a pioture of 
Bobert Paterson, a Scotchman, who 
busied himself in clearing the mom from 

the tombstones of the Covenanters. 

• 

Old News. St^e news. Hawker’s 
(or piper’s) newa /‘Xc mret de iw/i- 

for old mm, A schoolboy’s 
punli^ment to one of his mates for til- 
ing as nows what is well known. 


Old NolL (See NoLl.) 

Old Noll's Fiddler. (See Fiddlkb.) 

Old Port SohooL Old-fufehioued 
clergymen, who stick to (^hureh and 
State, old port and orthodoxy.” 

Old Reeky. (See Auli> Hseeie.) 

Old Rowley, Charles II. was so 
called from his favourite racehorse. A 
portion of the Newmarket nicocourso is 
still ciiUcil Rowley Mile, from the bjiuig 
horae. 

Old Salt (An), An exi»orieuc**d 
sailor. 

Old Sorateh, The devil: so called 
from Sehvniz or SAmttif .•». demon of 
Scniidiuavian niyt holr »gy . ( Scr N iCK . ) 

Old Seng. TH'nt for un old suhtf. 
Was sfdd for a mere triHo.for a iKiininiil 
sum or price. 

Old Style-New Style. Obi Stylo 
means consulted according to th(‘ iin- 
reformed calendar. New St>le means 
computed according to the calendar re- 
fonned and correeded by Clrcgory Xlll. 
in l5rt’X The New Style was introduced 
iutoEugUnd, in 17<V2, during the n ign of 
Ge<?rgell.,\vhen Wcdiiesiday. Septenda-e 
2nd, wa.« frdlowcd by 'riiursday, Sept* in- 
bor 1 Ith. This hxs given rise to a. fioiiltl*' 
computation, as Lady Day, Mareh 2.)tb. 
Old Lady Day, Ajwil 6tb ; Midsurnmei 
Day, June 24ili, Old Midsummer Day, 
July 6th; MicliaelinaK Day, Septeiiibej 
29th, Old Michaelmas tW. tlctober 
Util ; Christriios Day. DeeeiubLi 2itti, 
Old Chmtinas Day, January Gtli. 

Old Tom. Cordial gin. Thoiiiu» 
Noms, one of the men eiiijiloy'ed in 
Mciisr.*, Hodges* distillery, opeiii'if .i gin 
palace in Oieut Kussrl) Slrt^d, OoMut 
(Tardcu, and called the gin eoiu'oidt*') by 
'iTLomu.*! Cluiinberlaiii, one of the tirm *'f 
Hodges, “Old Tom/’ iii compliment to 
his funner innster. 

Old Women, in theatrieal pnilanee, 
means actren^os take the ]:>urt «-f 
“old wtiinen.” In full compamts 
there are first and i^ecoiKl “old women." 
The tenu Ohl Men is sitnilarly uwid. 

Old World. So Europe, Asia, and 
Africa arc called when conipured with 
North and South Americu (the New 
World). 

end M Adam* Generally usi‘d as a 
reproof for slating aa news suinething 
well knoaii. “ That ’» as old as Adam/* 
or urosJcnowii ris> far Iwick as the duy.s of 
Adam. (See Old as M ethvsklam. ) 



Old as Methuselah 

Old M KetlHuelali. Of nrcat age. 
MeihuKclah was tho oldest mau tliat 
overlived. {See dbove,) 

Old as the Hills. Old as Pauton 
Oates.” (AVfc* I^anto.v Oatiss.) 

Old Age Restored to Youth. **La 

fanttnue de Jouvenee fit rejuv^utr Id 
The broth of Moilm did the same. 
<ri‘iiuliii^ old men youn«, Ogior’s Xiin^ 
re.storud the ap^ed to youth again. 
The Baiicing Water reslnrod the 
woniiin to yontU ami beauty, {See 
Watku.) 

Old Dogs will not Learn New 
Tricks, III Latin fc, “ AV'afjT psxtUtem 
ntgllijit fee^lam ” (An old parrot doas 
not I'liinci the stiek). When persons are 
old they do ii<»t readily fall into new 
ways. 

Old Lady of Threadneedle Street, 

The Bank of England, situated in 
Threa4lneedle Strer‘t. So <*alled from a 
earieiituro by (lilray, dated 2'2ud May, 
17‘>7» and entitled' The Old Ladp m 
Thenul needle St net in Thntpee. It i"©- 
frrnsl to the lempurary stopping of easli 
]iaym» nts ‘hhh Fehruary, if07. and one 
p«/aiid bank- notes WCTO issuCHlItli March 
the same y«‘Ui. 

Old Mon Eloquent. lAona't^s ; so 
railed hy Milton. When he heard of 
tlio result of the battle of <’h(**rone'a, 
whieh was fatal to Grecian liberty, he 
diofl of grief. , 

ThJU \l«’(or>' 

,AI I l.;ej«‘in-''ri fanl l<i n»'p»l>, 

Kilif'l \McUu*i«.ri lhai OMMan Kl^-niKMit.’ 

,SiUti,cts. 

Old Man of the Moon (7/^0- 
(^hinose deity who links in wedlock pro- 
do’.tined roiiph*?. (See Man IN THE 
Moon.) 

" Tik* i’!iire"to liuvr ^ firm l-eliof iii iiixrmi(cs 
leimr iii luvnea. A tvrUijii deny, wIkiIU 

r.<iii iliiVOlU U'lii of the Moon,' ImlitflVtCh a 
-iiikeu eunl -ill i*re.lesi« lue^l Y, A*. Jtir~ 

Vhiuo (.VjH>/r(iWA Cfutntji, July, 

I* 1*0. 

Old Man of the Mountain. Ilassau- 
ben-Sabah, the f*heik A1 Jelial, and 
foumler of the sect cnlled Assassins 

Old Man of tho Sea, In the story 

of Smhad lheSdih\\ the Old Man of the 
Sea, hoisted on tho shoulders of Sinbad, 
eluug there and refused to dismount. 
Sinliad released hunself from his burden 
by making the Old Mun drunk. {Am* 
bum yifibts.) 

Oldbuok. All antiquary ; from the 
character of Jonathan 01dbuck| a 
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whimsical virtuoso in Sir Walter Scott*8 
Antiquary. 

Oldoastle (Sir Johii), called ike 
Gtpfid Lord Cobham, the first Christian 
martyr among tho English nobility 
(December 14th, 1417). 

Old'enburg Horn. A horn long in 
the I possession of the reigning princes of 
the House of Oldenburg, but now in tho 
I l•oUeotion of the King of Denmark. A c- 
ct»rding to tradition, Count Otto of 
Oldenburg, in 967, was offered drink in 
tills silver-gilt horn by a wild woman,” 
at the Osenborg. As he did not like 
the look of the liquor, he threw it away, 
and rode off with the horn. 

Oldest Nation and most ancient of 
ofl Iftuguages. l^sammetichus of Egypt, 
wishing to penetrate these secrets, com- 
manded that two infants should be 
brought up in such seclusion that they 
shoulcl never heaj“ a piuglo word uttered. 
When they )»ad been thus secluded for 
two years, the boys both cricfl out to 
the keeper, “ lin os ! Jtccoit ” a Phiygiau 
Tvord for Jireud^ so Psuinmetichuk de- 
* rlareil the Phrygian language to be 
man’s primitive" speech. (See Lan- 
OLMOK.) 

Oleum Adde Candnow To nour oil 
on tiro; to aggravate a woiina under 
pretence of healing it. (Horace: 
li. 3, 321.) 

OUb'iiue (An). The wrong man in 
the u 1 ong place. Olill'rius was a Roman 
scmitor, proclaimed emperor hy surprise 
in 472, but he Avaa W’holly unsuiteo for 
the offiiuj. 

Ol'lfiaunt. Lord S'tyel OH f aunt of 
Ghnvarloch, on going to "court to present 
a petition to King James I., aroused 
the di!«like of tlie Duke of Buckingham ; 
I#ord Dalgaruo gave him the cut direct, 
rvheu Nigel ntnick him, aud w'as obliged 
to seek refuge in Alsatia. Afteavarious 
adventureshe marrunl Margaret Kamgay. 
the watclunaker’a daugUfer. {Sir IVaitcr 
Srott : J'Wttfnee (f yiyel.) 

OUgor'eby [Mf ftar'-h/]. A go\'eni- 
nient in which the supn^ine power is 
vested in n claas. (Greek, ouyoe, the 
few ; arck^^ rule.) 

Olln'do. llic Mahomet^ king^ of 
Jerusalem, at the advice of his ma^iau, 
stole au imege of the Virgin, and set it 
im os a palladium in the chief mosque. 
Ibe image was stolen during the ni^t, 
and the king, unable to disooTer the 
perpetrator, ordered all his Christian 



Olio 

subjects to be put to the sword. So* 
froiiia, to piH^veiit this wholesale iiias- 
sacrc, accusod iierself of tliu deed, and 
wiw condemned to be burnt alive. 
Oliiido, her lover, hearing of tins, went 
to the king and took on himself the 
blame ; whereupon l»ofh wei-e con- 
demned to death, but were saved by the 
intercession of Clorinda. {Jtrtumhm 
Dehvfi'ed.) 

O'llo or OgUo* A mixture or medley 
of any sort. (Spanish, a jjot for 
boiling similar to what the French call 
their poi an fin. Tiie (dio is the mixture 
of broad, vegetables, spices, meat, etc., 
boiled in ibis pot.) 

Orive (2 syl.). Sacred to Pallas 
Athe'ne. {fiee Ouve-tbek.) 

Emblem of (1) (’hit&iitit. In Greece 
the uewly-inanifd bride wore an olive- 
garland ; with us the orange-blossom is 
more nsnal. 

(2) Feeundiiij. The fruit of the olive 
is produced in vast profusion ; so tliat 
olive-trees are valuable to their owin' m. 
{^See OltAMOE- BLOSSOMS.) 

(3) Merit. In ancient Grecc»’ a crown 
of olive-twigs was the highest distinction 
of a cithseu who had deservetl well of his 
country. 

(4) Peace. An olive-branch was 

anciently a symbol of peace. The von- 
quisheil who sued for peace canned olive- 
branches in their hands. And an olive- 
twig ill the hands of a king (on moilals), 
as in the case of Numa, indicated a reign 
of peace. • 

To hoUl ovt the oJirc branch. To iiialcc ovrrlurert 
of j»caoe. 

(5) Prosperlfif, David say.***, “I am 
like a green olive-tree in the house of 
God” (Psalm lii. 8). 

(6) Vrefortf. The highest prize in the 
01ym|«c games was a crown of olive- 
ieaves. 

OmoiN of the oiirf»1r*'c. Tlie tale is, 
that Ath&rie (Minerva) Poseidon 
(Keptuim) disputed the honoitr of givin;.- 
a name* to a certain city of Greece, 
and*agrced to settle the duestiou b>' a 
trial of which could produce the best 
gift for the new city. Athene com- 
manded the earth to bring forth the 
olive-tree. Poseidon coratnaiidcd the pca 
to bring forth the war-horse. Atlieiie’s 
gift was adjudged the ]}etter, and the 
city was called Athens. 

Wive Branelies. Obildrcii of a 
parent. It is a Scripture term : ” Thy 
wife shall be as a fruitful vino . . . thy 
children like oltvo plants round about 
thy table ” (Psalm cxxviii. 3). 


ftl4 Oilapod 

Oliver. Son and heir of Sir How- 
land tie Boys, who hated his youngest 
binthor Orlaudt), and persuaded Iiini to 
try a w-rcatling match with a pnifes^tMl 
wrestler, hoping thus to kill hisbrolh(‘r ; 
but when Orlniulo proved victoricms, 
(diver swore to set fire to his cluimber 
W'hen ho was asleep. Orlando fled to 
the forest of Arden, and Oliver pin sued 
him; but one day, as he Kle])t in the 
forest, a snake and a lioness lurked near 
to make him their pi*ey; (>rlaiido hap- 
pened to l>e passing, aiid slew the t\^o 
monsters. Wlion Oliver discovered tliis 
heroic deed he repented of his ill- 
conduct, and his sorrow so interested 
the Prineess Celia 4hat slie fell in love 
with him, and they were mairiul. 
{Shakettixare : As Pou Ldr IL) 

Orivor or Olivier. Charlpmagne's 
favourite paladin, who, with Hnl.nid, 
rode by bis side. He wa.s fViiuit of 
Genes,* and brother of the beautiful 
Aude. His sw'ord ivaa culltd linn it ^ 
chtire. and his horse Ferremt </’ pspa'/m . 

A kou'ttmi for uu (dir<r. Tit f nr tat, 
qmd pro qm. Dr. J. N. Scott says lliat 
this proverb is modem, ami owi s its i Ue 
to the ('nvoliors in the lime of t)>e Ciul 
W'ais ill England. I’hcMj (‘axaliers. bv 
way of rebuff, gave the anti-mounrclncal 
party a Gencial Monk tor their ()li\er 
Cromwell, As Mnnk’s (iiristian iiame 
was Oi'orqe. it is hard to belhnt* that the 
doctor isVorrect. {Pte Holanii.) 

OllV'etaili. Bretlm n of Our T.adjt 
of Mount Ol'ivet,” an t‘ffhhoot of the 
Benedictine order. 

Ollv'la. Nice© of Sir T(d*y Bukh. 
Malvo'lio h her steward, Marin her 
woman, Fabian and a chuvn her malri 
ser^'aiitsi (Shahespinre : Tmlfth Xnjht.) 

Olh'in. A ft male TailulTo in 

Wyoherlev’s Plain Dealer. A enn- 
summate Lypocrite, of most uiibhishing 
effftmtery. ^ 

Olla Podri'da. Odds and ends, a 
mixture of Muinis., In Spain it taki s tin 
"place of the Fronch ptd an fm^ int<« 
which every sort of eatable is throvn 
and stewed.' (AVcOlio.) Used figura- 
tively, the term means an incongruous 
mixture, a miscrUaneous collection of 
any kind, a iiu'dley. 

Ol'lapod. An ifpothecary, always 
trying to say a witty thing, and looking 
for wit in the coiiverHation nf othei-. 
When ho finds anything which he <an 
construe info “ point” 1 im wiys, ” Thank 
you, good sir ; 1 owe you one.” He bad 



Olympia 


0t5 


Omor6A 


li military tasta, and wan appointed ; 
“(jornot in the volunteer association of j 
cavalry” of Jus own tow'n. (<?, (Jolman : 1 
Thv Poor Gentii'nutn,) i 

Olym'pia (in Coun- i 

tess of Holland^ and wife of Bire'iio. i 
Cymosco of Friza wanted to force her to | 
marry his srin ArbantGs, Imt Arbfintes ; 
was slain. This aroused the fury of • 
Cymosco, who seized Bireno, and woultl ' 
have put him to <lcath if Orlando had j 
not slain Cyniosct). Bireno having ite- ' 
sertod Olympia, she was l)onnd naked I 
tf» a ro<‘k hy i>irat«;s; hut Orlando tie- | 
li vert'd her and took her to Ireland, j 
lfi:ro King Obc^rto^pouaed her cause, s 
slew Bireno, and married the young j 
widow. (Bks. iv., v.) } 

01ym'piad« among the ancient ! 
(jtreekfi, was a period of fom^'eai's, 
being the interval between theflefebra- 1 
tioiis of tlieir Olympic Games, j 

Olympian Jove, or rather Zeus (1 j 
syl.) A fitatuubv Pliidias, and reokemed j 
OIK* of the “ Seven Womlers of the ; 
World.” J*a\mania.s (vii. 2) stiys when | 
the sculptor placetl it in the temple at j 
Klirt, he prayed the god to indii^te ' 
wheiber bt* Vas satisfied with it, and j 
immediately a thunderliolt fell on the 
flnor of lilt' temple without tloiug the ( 
slightest h H’ln. j 

V 'I’hr? st ituc wris made of ivory and ! 
gold, and though srat<»<J on a throne, j 
was 00 feet in height. 'Che left hand i 
* rested on a st'epti’e, and thn right palm i 
lu'ld a fifatuo of Yietory in solid gohi ! 
The roljt‘.s wen* (nf gold, "and so Wore the | 
lif ms v\ hieh .*<uppoi’tcd Ujo footeteol. \ 
The thr»>iu* was of ccd.ar, cmbellisheci j 

with ebony, ivory, gold, and precious I 

stones. (.SV/' Minkhva.) ; 

It w.'is plat'cd ill the tmiiplo at Blia j 
ii.e. rVi, was removed to Constantinople, 
;iud perislu'd in the great lire of a.I). 47o; 

Ji was eouijileted iu 4 years, and of 
eoiirse ilm materials were supplied by Oio 
Ciovenimeut of Elis, 

The *’ in<nici' (<f diisl in prmitn, hav- 

nm' I'.'ori 'Hi ilic iruinperv 

h.nm/ mir-M.lnnMt <iri a aluelU of one of hw 
rial MI'S a poll nut of hnuM'lf, 

Olympic Games. Ounies held by 
the Clerks at (Mym'piu, in Elis, every 
fourth year, in the month of .July, 

Olympus. On'the confinea of Mace- 
donia and Thessaly, where the fabulous 
court of J npiter was supposed to bo held. 
It is used W any paiithf»on, as ** Odin, 
Thor, Balder, and the rest of the 
N ort liorn Olympus. ’ ’ The word means 


all hriglii or char, 
is Olumpos. 


In Greek the word 
Slang for gin. (See 


OXymi (Brian), 

Chivt.) 

Om. A Sanscrit word, somewhat 
similar to jimeu. When the gods arc 
asked to rejoice in a sachilce, the god 
Savitri cries out Om (Be it so). When 
PravCihaii is asked if his father has in- 
structed him, he answers Om. (Verily). 
Brahmans begin and end their lessons on 
the Veda with tlie word Om^ for “ unless 
Om precedes his lecture, it will bo like 
water on a rock, w'hich cannot l>c 
gathered up ; and unless it concludes 
the lecture, it will bring forth no fruit” 

Om mani ptidem hitm. These are the 
first six syllables taught the children of 
3'^hct an<f Mongolia, and the last words 
uttered bv the dying in thoiie lands. It 
i.H met with everywhere os a charm. 

O'man'a Sea. The Persian Gulf. 

Ombre.' A Spanish game of cards 
culled the royal game of ombre. Prior 
has an epigram on the subject. He 
says he w'lis playing ombre witli two 
ladies, and though ho wished to lose, 
won everything, for Fortune gave him 
“success in every suit but he-arts.” 
Pope ha^ ‘immortalised the game in his 
Itapnofthe Lock, • 

O mega. The aluhet and omega, Tlie 
tijv,t and the last, tho beginning and the 
end. Al^dia is the j\rt‘t and omega the 
Iml letter of the Groek alphabet. 

Omens. (See III Omens.) 

Omeylnger Saga. An historical 
tradition of i^candiuavia. 

Om'nlbus. The French have a gootl 
I slang tenn for those ctmvcj'anees. They 
1 call an oiuuibus a Four &uuU ” (parisu 
oven), 

j *.* Of conr»4\ Cf'>r all) ift t1»e oKliqw 

5 i-nfie «>r omnsfcir.Ui. Vrt lui* Vit^Ua to 

! Ji^'inorkoMr /Va«v« “ ♦''«}<« Saa cari anti 

j di ao'. The I'lunil or oiimj- 

j tnis -* • 

I Om'nlum (Tititin, of all). Tlie par- 
• ticulars nf all the items, or the «a- 
I siguiiieut of all the sccurifics, of a 
I govonjmoiii loan, 

i Om'nlpm Gath'eriuii. Bog Latin 
; for a yather 'uip or collection */' all sorts 
!; of i>et'sons and things ; a miscellaneous 
i gathering together without regard to 
I suitability or onier, 

j Omorea. Tim goddess who was 
j sovereign of the univeree wlion it was 
1 first created. It was covered with w ater 
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and darkness^ but contained some few 
animals of monster forms, representa- 
tions of which may bo seen in tlie Temple 
of Bel. {Sa'osim.) 

Om'pliale (3 syl.). Thu masculine 
hut attmctiTe Queen of L 3 'dia, to whom 
Hercules was bound a slave for thre** 
years. He fell in love with lier, and led 
an effeminate life spinning wool, while 
Om'phale wore the lion’s skin and was 
lady paramount. 

•/ The ceKM'Vairii picture of spiiimiur 

111 the viesinico of Oinphalo, by Annibal Carracci, 
is m tbc Farnese Gallery. 

On dlt (French). A rumour, a re- 
port; 08 , ‘‘There is an on (hi on Ex- 
change that Spain will pay up its back 
dividends.** 

On the Loose. Pissolute (which 

“Living on tliclooso** is 
leading a dissolute life, or out on the 
spree. 

On the ShelL >V/W, no longer 
popular, one of the “ has-beens. ’* The 
reference is not to pawns laid on the 
shelf, but to books no longer read, aud 
clothes no longer worn, laid by on the 
shelf. 

One«heree S^etem Ui). A one- 
sided view; looking at all things from 
one staudpqiut ; bigotry. 

One • heree Universities, Betty 
looal universities. 

“The jvovinrial VnlvrrHlty of Turmita vis 
tlirowu open to Noncoi^ortui^ts, nnluckil;. it<it 
Ijefore tlio pmctia* of •hsirtcnnsf iiccrHri;iii in- 
BtUtaions baa iK.'en iiiti'o<ltii*fyl, niul t'anaila 
Itad lieen iPuMloa ^ntb ‘ uno-horjio univcrsiticV • 
—Prof.CMdwm Hmith: iVintU' 4 >nth ('mturi/, Julj, 
im, p. SI. 

One Step from the Sublime to the 
Bidleulous. Tom Paine said, “The 
sublime and the ridiculous are often no 
nearly related that it i.s difficult to class 
them separately. One step alxivu tlie 
sublimo makes the ridiculous, and ono 
step above the riditiulous mak^ the suit 
Ihne again.*’ 

OnA too Miuiy for Him (/ t/vrs). 1 
outwitted him; or “One too much 
for you.” 

•* You have JrMt.old follow ; I was one tuo nuirh 
f»r ytm/'—OaborUtU: The Mi/tdery of Orciml, 
ebap. X. 

One Toueh of Katnre Hakes the 
whole World Kin. (SMtf^peare: 
T7 'o%Ih 9 and fjresaida, iii. 3.) 

Onion Pennies, Homan coins dug 
up at Silohester; so colled from one 
Onion, i giant, who, the country pe^le 
say, inhabited the buried city, oih 
Chester used to be caUed by the Britiah 


Arif-(hit'(m~~ i.r. Ardul Onion (the region 
of Eiuiou or Onion), 

Only (7V/0- Paid Fricdrhh 

Hichtor (1703-1825). (’arlylo “In 
' the whole circle of literature we look 
' in vain for his parallel.” (German, /V/* 

, J'Atizigv.) 

' On'slow, invoked by I'homsou in his 

• Antnnin, was Ailhur Onslow, tin? 

1 Speaker of the House f>f Coimnoiis, 

• tenned clarutn av rrnt'nt^bdt' notmn. It 
! was said of him that “ liis know ledge of 
! the CoiiNtitutioii was onl}' equal! oil by 
j bis attachment to it.’’ 

! Onus (Latin). The burden, the 
j blame, the responsibility; as. “The 
I whole onus inu.st rest on your own 
; shoulders.” 

i O’nus Proban'di. The obUgaliouof 
proof; as, “The onus probandi rests 
I with the accuser.” 

i Onyx is Greek for a finger-nail ; ,so 

• called because the erdour uf an oiijx 
! resembles that of the finger-nail, 

i O'pal, From the Greek (tlie iwe). 

I CoiiMdcred unlucky for the same reuhoii 
that iiencocks* feathers in a lioii.se aie 
i said to be unlucky. A jieaiMiek’s feather, 

! being full of eyes, act as .spies in a houM*, 
j prjing into one’s privacy. Siiuilarly, it 
j is \inlucky to intrcsUicc the eye -at one or 
! opal into a liouse, liccause it will inter- 
i fere with the sanctity of donic^stic pri- 
j vacy. CBBAxrNiuy). 

! • Xoi rin ii|*hI 

WrapiM-il in » bie -U-af in m> left Il-st, 

1 To elinrin Ihte’ wltli.’' 

I ItrnJojiMVt: Xnr Inn.l.fi. 

I Opal of Alpbonso XII. (of Spain) 
I seemed to l>e fatal, i’he king, c»n his 
I wedding day, presented an oj>al ring to 
j his wife (Mcrcedi s, daughter of the Duho 
{ of Moutpensier), but licr death occurred 
I soon afterwards. Before the funeral the 
king ;^avc tho ring to his sister (Mai ia 
dul Pilar), who died a few' day'^ after- 
awards. 1’hn kiug»tlien presented tho 
ring to his sistcT-hi-law (tho I'riuceas 
Christina, youngest daughter of the Duko 
of Montpousier), who died within three 
months. Alpbonso, astounded at these 
fatalities, rcsolvetl to wear the ring him- 
self, but died alsM> within a very short 
time. The Queen Tte^nt then attached 
the ring to a gold cliain, which she sus- 
pended on the neck of tlio Virgin of 
Alxnudeua of M^ulrid. (‘SV^ Fatal 
QlFTd.) 

Open Air Mission* A mission 
founded iu 18u3, Its agents preach in 
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the ojH*n Jiir, especially at nices, fairs, 
arnl on occasions when large numbers of 
l)eople congregate. 

Open Ouestion (.fn). A statement, 
I>roi)oj!mi, doctrine, or supix>sod fact, re- 
specting which e.'U‘h individual is allowed 
to entertain his own private opinion. 
In the House of Commons every member 
may vot) as ho likes, regardless of party 
politics, on an otjcn question. In Uie 
Anglican Church it is an oi^eii question 
whether the Lord's Supper sliould l>e 
tiken fa-sting (before breakfast), or 
wlictlier it may be taken at noon, or in 
the evening. Indubitably the institution 
was founded by Christ “ after supper; *’ 
but (Catholics and the High Kitualistio 
)»arty insist on its being taken ftistiug. 

Open Secret A piece of in- 

forin:iti(»n generally known, but not j^et 
formally anuouiicctl. 

“ li wsh JIM strri't ilittl jiliiKHt evoiy <»nij 

f.if l.uivl PiImut.-^o I ll's I'CcIfsijiMuiil n|)|K«inr> 
UK iiiri'i \iitnMU> Mi:i(l(' Uy Loni hiliJifU'shnry.” 
7,1 lyini Il-ni, , 1VJ.7. 

Open, SoB'amc. 'rh<; cluirm by which 
riic d<ior of the I'obhcr's dungeon flew 
open. The reference is tp tlic tale of 
T/n' For ft/ Th teres, in the Arahinu 
Xifjhh, 

• u'nids w.«o* tlio only ‘oiicn hc^’imo to 

liifu 1» ‘iMiy* Hiul ‘"M uI'mHiM's.” -A’ 

' Till' ■‘ivll lo)*i> tut jujwor, ‘inil lif'x^ho hUomM 
1 I tMuinro uifli it would Slid liimtM'if a» 

niiH'li nii'iHki^ii list uliouhi* Mood ityjitff, 

‘U|vn, WhiMt,’ ' Otion, Hirlcx,’ to [Ic door wbeh 
^il'O.vt'ii no Moiiiid loll * (»i*cn, Scsanic,’ *' 

Open the BaU ( Tu) . To lead oft' the 
tiist tlaiico; to begin anything which 
othei*s w ill assist in canying out, 

Ophe'lla. Daughter of Polo'nitis the 
chamberlain. Hamhd fell in love wiUi 
her, but after his interriew with the 
lahost, found it iiicommtible w-itli his 
plans to inaiTy her. Oi>hclia, thinking 
his ** strange conduct” the effect of 
madness, iK'comes herself demented, and 
in her attempt to gather tlowers is 
drowned. {Shakispenrr : Hamkt ) 

Opinions. A fabulous monster, 
enniposed tif dragon, camel, and lion, 
usi'd ill heraldiy. It forms the crest of 
the Barber Surgeons of Xjondon. 

O'plnm-oater (TAc was 

Thonavs do Quiiicey, author of Oonfe&- 
sions. (178ri-18o(V) 

Oppidan of Eton. A stud^t not on 
the fouudatiou, but who boards in. the 
town. (Latin, op/miuM.) 

Optimo (plmal, in Cam- 

bridge pliraseology, is a gniduate in 


honours below a wrangler. Of course, 
the Latin optinim (a best man) is the /ons 
et oriffo of the teim. Optimijs are of two 
grades: a man of the higher group is 
termed a mtior optime, while one of the 
inferior class is called a junior oi>timet. 

Op'tlmlsm, in moral philosophy, is 
the doctrine that “wliiitever is, is 
right,” that evcrj'thing which hapimns 
is for the beet. 

O'pua Ma'Jns. The great work of 
Ib^er Bacon. 

Opna Op'eran’tis, in theology, means 
that the personal piety of the j^rson 
who does the act, and not the act itself, 
causes it to be an instrument of gra^. 
Thus, in the Eucharist, it is the faith 
gf the recipient wliich makes it efficient 
for grace. 

Opnn Opera'tnm, in theology, means 
that the act conveys grac4s irrosjMJctively 
of the receiver. Thus baptism is a-iid 
by many to convey regeneration to an 
infant bi aims. 

Or Ever. Ere ever. (Sa.xon, ar, 
before.) 

** ()> ever 1 had .'mh u that *l:iy, Horatui.'* 

Shnkftjtmrt : S. 

'• !>.. iiiff or ere llscj sirKen “ 

.V<Ttfr.’rs,iv..T 

Oracle. The answer of iwgod or'in- 
bpinsd priest to an iuc|uiiy respecting 
thi* future ; the deity giving responses; 
the place where the deity could bo con- 
sulted. etc. 

Oracle. The following arc famous 
responses 

(1) When Croesus consulted the Del - 
iihic oracle respecting a projected war, 
no received for answer, ** CrusMs JIalyn 
pemtram nioynumy ptircrtet opttmrim^ 
(When Crwsus passes over the river 
Halys, he will i)A'erthrow the strength of 
an cm)»ire) . Cru'sus supposed the oracle 
incHut he q^ould overthiMW Oie enemy’s 
empire, but it was his own^that he 
desiToyed. 

(2) Pyrrhus, being about to mak5 war 
against Home, was told by the oracle: 

(e, liowa'fios rin'rcir posse''' 

(I say, Pyrrhus, that you the Komans 
can cxmquer), which may mean either 
yon, l)/rrhnSf ran overthrow the Romans, 
or Pim'his, Homans can overthrow 

you, 

(3) Another prince, consulting the 
oracle concerning a projected wtur, re- 
ceived for answer, Ibis redi'bis nun^ 
yuam pfi' heVa per ibis ” (You shall go 
shall return never you shall perish by 
the war). It will be aeon that the whole 
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gist of this response depends on the 
place of the omitted comma ; it may bo 
im shall return, you shall mver perish tn 
the war, or You shall returti never, you 
shall perish in the war, -which latter was 
the fact. 

(4) Philip of Macedon sent to ask the 
oracle of Delphi if his Persian expedition 
would prove successful, and received for 
answer — 

** Tbe victim crnwnctl fur deatb 
Before the altar f*tan(i8.’’ 

Philip took it for i^nted that the 
“ready victim ” was the King of Persia, 
but it was Philip himself. 

(5) When the Greeks sent to Delphi 
to know if they woiild succeed against 
the Persians, they w'ere told— 

i^ood-timo and Iwrvest, wocpiiiK turca shall 
How thousands fimglit at Haiauiis niid fpll.'* 


But whether the Greeks or the Persians 
were to be “the weeping sires,” depo- 
nent statoth not, nor whether the thou- 
sands “ about to fall ” wore to be Greeks 
or Persians. (i>ee Punctuation.) 

(6) When Maxentius was aljout to en- 
counter Constantine, he oonsiiltod the 
guardians of the Sibylline B(K>ks as to 
the fate of the battle, and the prophetess 
told him, ** Illo die hosfem liomanurum 
esse periturtm,'' but whether Maxeii- 
tius or Gqnstantine was “ the enemy of 
the lioman people ” the oracle left un- 
decided. 

(7) In the Bible we have a similar 
equivoke : When Ahab, King of Lsraol, 
was about to wagB -war on tbe king f>f 
Syria, and asked Micaiah if Ramoth- 
Gileod would fall into his bunds, the 
prophet replied, “Go, for the Lonl will 
delnrer the city into the hands of the 
king” (1 Kings xxii. 15, 85). Ahab 
thought that he himself was the king re- 
ferred to, but the city fell into the hands 
of the king of Syria. 

There arc scores of punning prophecies 
equally equivocal. * 

Oga€le (iSir). A domatical person, 
one not to be' gainsaid. The ancient 
oracles professed to be the responses of 
the gods, from which there could bo no 
appeal. 

“ I am SlrOrscU*. 


And when I ope tny tfpii ler. nu dog 
Shakespmre : Merehmt of vt 


hark/' 
'entce, 1. 


To work the oracle, To*!nduoe another 
to favour some plan or Join in some 
project. 


** The* fetched a raltiing price thruugli BUsn 
llght'A working tbe oracle with those sweltt."— 
BotC^emod : ttnefer AtmSi clMp. XH. 


Onu^ of tike Cluirali (The), St 
Beroard. (im-llbd.) 


Oracle of tbo Holy Bottle, Boo- 
Imo, near Cathay, in Upper Egypt. 
Books iv. nud v. of Habehiis are (uV.n- 
piod by the search for this oraclo. The 
ustcnsiblo object w'os to obtain au 
answer to a question wliich liiul b<M?n 
put to sibyl and poet, monk and fool, 
philosopher and witch, judge and 
“sort,” viz. “w^hetber Panurge should 
marry or not?” Tho -whole affair is n 
disguised satire on the Clmrcli. Tlio 
eeliriacy of the clergy was for a long time 
a moot point of great difficulty, and the 
“ Holy Bottle ” or cup to tlie laity was 
one of tho moving causes of the “ great 
schisms” from the Koinnn Catholic 
Church. Tho crew sotting sail fm* tho 
Bottle refers to Anthony, Duke* of V^nl- 
doinc, afterwards king of Xavarii*, 
setting out in spurch oT religions truth. 
Bacbiic is the Hebrew for a buttle, 'rhe 
anthem sung before tho fleet set sad 
wiis When Israel iient out of huiulmjc, 
and all tho embleuiM of the slii|»« bon- 
upon tho proverb “ f// nno mX/tis." 
Barbuc is both tho Ibdtlc and the 
priestess of tho Buttle. 

Oracle of Siore and Shears {Tht). 
lliis method of divinaliou is incMilioncd 
by nieoc'ritos. The mr>dttK ufu yumii v\iis 
as follows -The jjoinls iff the sheuis 
W’-ere stuck in the liin of a, M<'ve, and 
two porson.s sujiported them with their 
linger- tifis. Then a veiM‘ ot tin* Ihlilc 
-wa.s road aloud, and St. Peter and St. 
P.'iid wore asked if d was A. B. nr C 
(naming the persons suspet led). When 
the right person wjw immed, the .rievo 
would suddei'ly tuni round. 

fn| llilllL'S li.wf will) :i -liMC ;uiil 

Klionrs.” ' Jt/tmm : a trhtuma. i I, 

OraeleB were extremely numenius, 
and very expensive to those wlio eon- 
Bulted them, llie most famoiis were 
Dodoua. Amrnon (in Libya), Delphos, 
Delos, that of Trf'phojiin.s (in Bo-otiu), 
and that of Venus in Paphos. 

Or:uM»* i»f .\roi.i.o, the unfsfri»*i of 

whicb WHH iVillr'il (he l^llnmriSS ; at iH loK, itit'l al 
nm'.ii*. 

Oniclenf Diana, at I'l'Irbis ; «if Ksei;i.Ai'ii's»ii 
Kpidanrun. anU .-irieMicr in 

Oracle of H khi I'I.ks, ;it AlbeIl.^. nud nimt luM nt 
Oadvs. 

Om« b* of .IriMTBit.iit Dodoua tilio lucst n<iiod) ; 
another at Anniiou m Liloa; anoUier at Crete. 

Oracle of Mak^, ill Tbracc: .Mi.sbiiva, hi M}- 
coiue ; Fax, in Arcadia. 

Oracle of TRiCHo'Mrs, in Hieotm, wlirre onI>- 
nion made the ros|vonft^-A. * 

Orarie of VisxrH, at I'aiilma. aii'/UiiT at Arhai-a, 
and many othera. 

In most of tho t^^nplos women, Bitting 
on a tripod, made the rOK])onses. 

Orange Iilllee ( The) . The 85th Foot. 
Colled “orange” because their facings 
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were oramje till 1832; and “lilies’* be- 
cause tliey were j^iven wbito plumes in 
rofoj?iiiti<ui of their (fdlautry in the 
lattlo of Quebec in l7o9, when they 
routed the Jloyal KoiHsillon Frencli 
tritMiuiUers. The while pluuie was dis- 
(;oiitiuued in 18u(). Tlie 3")tU F«v>t is 
now enllod the “The It4>yttl Sussex.” 

IVitlmut of* (h'a)tqr, William HI. of 
Kujrbiid (lf)50, UJS'9-1702). “Orange” 
is ji e<)rru]>tion «»f Araiiaio, in the depart- 
ment. of Vuucluso, some sixteen miles 
from Avignon. The town was the capi- 
t il of a principality from the eleventh 
to Iho sixteenth century. The hist 
sovereign was Philibert de Chalons, 
whoso sister married William, Count of 
Xitss.iu. William’s grandson (William) 
manicil Maiy, eldest, daughter of 
( 'harle.*' 1., and tlieir (ddest son was our 
Willi.nii Ilf., ivl'orred to in tlic text. 

Orange Lodges or are referred 
to in Jfihrrmu Otrim/, ])iiblished in 
ITd^h 'J’hirty years later the Oraiige- 
ineu iven^ a ' very powerful soriet^', 
baving ii “ grand lotlge” extending over 
the enlire proiinoo nf Ulster, and ranii- 
t^ing tlirougli all tins ceiitrcH of IV 3 - 
ttst-i'difim in lieland ” {Ste next 
(tt fh 'r , nntl 0« \X(ii:MAN.) 

Orange Pod. A un hnamo given to 
Sir Holt» rt pH'l when Cbiof Secretary 
for Ir'I.nul on account of 

ins ^lrong anti - Catholic proclivities. 
(Su. uhoa, ^0/7 (lEANUKXAN.) 

Orange-tawny. Tho ancient colour 
ajipropriated to clorl.'^ and iwrsons of 
iiiforior condition. It wa.s also the 
colour vn»ni by the Jews. Hence T^rd 
Ih'o nii says, “ Usurers shoidd have 
or:iijgp-ta\\ny lioiinets, because they do 
Jndaisc*’ flOr-say xli.). Bottom the 
weal Cl a.-'ki'd Quince what coloured 
beard he was to wear for the character 
of Pvr'.imiis: “I will discharge it in 
ci*hfr your striiw-colourcd Iward, your 
orangi'-tii wiiy bc ird, your pur]de-in^aia 
Ivarl. or \our Piviich 01*4 >wn- colour, 
n hu ll i- a pi rhi t yi’flow.” {Mrhamitu^r 
X.ukf'a Jh(iuti, i. 2 .) 

Orange Blossoms Worn at Wed* 

dings. The Sara am brides usai to 
v\ctr juaiigc blossoms as an emblem of 
t‘e«nmdity ; and occjisionally the same 
4 'niblcni may have liecm worn by Eutq- 
l)‘aii bpd<*.s fsvor Vince tho time of the 
Crusades; but the general adoption of 
wreaths nf orange blossoms for oridos is 
coinpanitivcly a mtHlorn practice, duo 
to the recent taste for dower- 
language. The subject of bridal de- 
corations being made a study, and the 


orange flower being found suitable, from 
the u.se made of it by tlie ancient Sara- 
it was introduced by modistes as 
a fit ornament for brides. The notion 
once planted, soon became a custom, 
now very generally adopted by tlwjss 
who study the conventions of society, 
and follow the accepted fashions. {See 
Olive.) 

To gather orange lUmKomx. To look 
for a wife. A bride wears orange blos- 
soms to indicate the hofieof fruitfuluos.s, 
no tree being more prolific. orange 
tree of moderate size will ydeld^ree or 
four thoasiiiid oniuges in a year ; and 
the blossom being white, is a symbol of 
iiinocenoo ami chastity. The orange 
WHS also used by Cardinal Wolsey as a 
4 >oman(ler. It is said that some sweet 
oranges turn bitter by neglect. 

Orangemaiu A name given by 
Roman Catholics to the Prot^tiuits of 
Ireland, on account of their adhesion to 
William 111. of the Ilouso of Orange ; 
thev bad beim previously culled “ Peep- 
f»f-bay Boys.*’ The Roman jiarty were 
Jap'obites. ( Vr?; OllAKOK LODOKS.) 

Cranio. The lady-love of Am'adis 
of Uaul. 

Orator Healey. The Rev. John 
Heulov. who for aliout thirl^' years de- 
livered lpct^lr^^s on tlieological. political, 
and literary subjects. (lt)l#2-l7o6.) 

OrbU'ian Stiok A cane or 

birch-rod. * 

tlrbilius was the whoolmaster who 
taught Horace, and Horace calls him 
[Hugo»m (the llogger). (Up. ii. 71.) 

Ore (in Orfamio Fu^uho), A sca- 
inon.ster tliat devoureil men and women. 
He haunted the seas near Ireland. Or- 
lando threw HU anchor into his ojien 
juw's, and then dragged the monster to 
the Irish caast, where he died. 

Or*ca. Tho Orkney Islands, or Or- 
cudes. ^ 

Or'chard pro{)erly means a kitdicn 
garden, a yard for lierbs. (.Saxon, or/- 
geard- Ke" W'ort-yard.) Wort enters 
into the names of ntimerous herbs, as 
mug-wort, liver-wort, sploon-wort, etc^ 

’* The hnrt.xflr«l*o«t«’ nu [bej n,dnim*8 the fciir 
.^nd |»lm«tiin Band^tt^ 

Or'olUL The abode of the dead; 
death. {Rontm mgthohgg,) 

Or’deal (Saxon, great judgment), in- 
stituted long before the Ooimuest, and 
not alKiliahed till the leignof Henry HI, 
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Ordeals were of several kinds, but the 
most usual were by of battle^ by 

hoi or cold watci\ and by fire. This 
method of “ tml *’ w*is introduced from 
the notion that God would defend the 
right, even by miracle if needful. 

(1) Wager of battle ^ was when the ac- 
cused person wius obliged to light any- 
one who cljar^ed liim with guut. This 
ordeal was allowed only to jiersous of 
rank. 

(2) Of frty was another ordeal for 
persons of rank only. The accused had 
to hold in his baud a piece of red-hot 
iron, or had to walk blindfold and bare- 
foot among nine red-hot plough-shares 
laid at unequal distances. If he os(»ipod 
uninjured he was accouutc<l innocent, 
all ter non. This might bo perfonned by 
deputy. 

(3) Of hot icaterf was an onlcal for 
the common people. Tlie accused wtis 
Toquinnl to juunge his arm uji to the 
elbow in scalding hot water, and wa^ 
pronounced guilty if the skin was in- 
jured in the experiment. 

(4) Of cold ivafer, w'as nlso for thu 
commou people. Tlio accused, being 
bound, was tossed into a river ; if he 
sank he was acquitted, but if he floated 
he was accounted guilty, 

(5) Of the bie)\ when a person 
sanpi^ted «f murder was re<piircd to j 
touch the corpse: if guilty the “blood j 
of the dead boily would start forth 
afresh. 

(6) Of the cross. Plaintiff and de- 
fendant had to stand with their arms 
crossed over their breasts, and he w'^ho 
could endure the longest won the suit. 

(7) Of the Encharut, This w'as for 
clergymen suspected of crime. It was 
supposed that the elements would choke 
him, if taken by a guilty man. 

(8) Of the mrsncif^ or consecrated 
bread and cheose. Godwin, Earl of 
Kent, is said to have been cl^okcd when 
he subipitted to this ordeal, bung 
accused of the murder of the king's 
brotMbr, 

“This »»f tJOlrnl ww liy no UTin9iml 

Tliiis in ('erlon.A man sustwet^d n/ is rv- 
quirtid to liriuK what he holds iM'ffire a 

iiidfre,sn«t jilacjncp a hca^y stone on tli« head <if 
liis ffttbstitute, says “May this srime crush ibce fo 
death if t am suilty ot this offenco/' 

In Thrtary,an ostiack sets a wild hear and an 
hatchet before the tribunal, saying, ashe swallows 
a piece of bread, “ May t.lio lieas devour mu. and 
the Iiatcbet chop oft my Itead, If 1 am guilty of tiia 
crime laid to my charge.’' 

(9) Of let, twb dice, one marked by a 
cross, Mng thrown. 

(hrdeaL ll was a ,fiery or<Ual» A 

severe test. (6^ above^ *Nq. 2. } 


Order I When members of tho 
House of Commons nud other debaters 
call out Ordei\ they moan that the per- 
son .^ipenking is transgre-sging tlu» rules 
of the House. 

Ordor of the Cookie. Created by 
St. Louis in I'itiO, ill memory of a dis- 
astrous cxjmditiou nuule by sea for tho 
succour of Christians. Perrot j-ays it 
scarcely survived its foundation. 

Order of the Day ( The), in parlia- 
mentary parlance, is ap]ilitMl to tlie 
prearrangod agenda of “ Private 
Iiers' Bills.*’ On Tiie.sday.s these bills 
alwuv.s stand after “notices of motiims.” 
(iSV/« Previous Question.) 

To Moie fur the Ordn' of the Jian is a 
projKisal to set aside a governnieni 
measui'C on a prh'ate inemlwis’ day 
(Tu(‘.«*dfiy), and procet'd to the pre- 
arraiigod agenda. If the iiiotiou u 
carried, the agenda must bo proeep<led 
with, unless a motion “ to adjourn ’* is 
canned. 

Orders. In Onh rs or In Ilohj Ordt rs. 
Belonging to tho eleriisil order or rank. 

To take. Orders, To become a clergy- 
man. 

V Tlio word “ order ’* means not 
only a mandate, but «lsr> nii oflicial rank, 
and in the Catholic Cbnrch, a “ rule ” i‘f 
life, as Ordo albns (white or An- 

giistlnes), Ordo tngn' (blac k friars or 
Dominicans). In “Holy Orders” is in 
the plural number, because in tlio Pro-, 
te.'stant Church thcr-j arc three ranks 
of clergymen — deacons, ririests, and 
bishops. In tho Catholic Church then! 
are four major onlei's and four minor 
ones. According to Du Cange, the 
OrdhiSs majorSs aro Subdoaconatus, 
Deacmiatus, Presbyteratus, and Episco- 
pahs (Subdeacon, Deacon, Priest, and 
bishop). 

Ordors of j^chltecture. These h 
are the clnssic oivlcrs: Tuscan, Doiic, 
Ionic, C/oriiithian, and Coinpositi^ 

The following w'nv the usaal jmicticc ; 

CuUKfTHiAV, for teiMploB i»f V»MUW, Kloisi, l’n»- 

sci’iiui**, uikI the Wfiinr Kyiuph'*. 

Doklc. fur uuupies of Murst, ainl lln- 

rules. 

losic., fur icmplps of .liino. Uinim. nrul ihi'chiis. 
Tcwun. for gruttne.* ami all rural fit*. tics. 

OrdigAlo. The otter in the talo of 
Eegnara the Fox (part iii.). 

Or'dlaary (yin). One who has an 
“ ordinary or regular juris<lictioii ** in his 
own right, and not by deputation. Thus 
a Judge who has authority to take oog- 
msanco of causes in hi.s own right is 
an ordinary. A bishop is im f»rcUnary 
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in his own diocese, because he has 
authority to take cof^uis^iiico of cccle- 
siaKtical matters therein ; but an aroh- 
hishop is the ordinary of Iiis province, 
having authority in his owji right to 
receive appeals therein from interior 
jurisdietiouH, 'Hic chaplain of Newgate 
was also called the ordiuorr thereof. 

Ordinary (An). A public dinner 
w'herc each guest pays his quota ; a table 
d’hote. 

* ‘TiBahiiMt<t iltnui'i': 1 kitii\vitie> hIh> fitr^nuat 
tlio ordiTiai’i . t’Mihn :Scvinful 

l. uhf, IV. 1. 

Oread (plural, (h^uda [.‘i syl.] or 
(htddes [I syl.]}. Nympns of the 
inomitains. ((ireek, opof, a tnouiitain.) 

Orellles. Sir W. Scott {IVamlcy, 
X.) speaks wf rmuirt primn mUc thu.s : — 
“ rV v^ dr^ dmx that is, it is 

strong and induces sleep. It makes one 

Jhrni\r HHr Ics d^ux u}'nll€S.''^ Littre, 
ln»wcver, tciys, ‘‘Though wine d^ow 
tu'filh’ \n excelh'iit, that of dfiu oreillts 
i.s execrable.” 

\ III <lnno oH'iJIf Ip l»oii \>n; vm rto deux 
• • ♦•illc-s Ir iiiiMniU'*. on ainsi U‘ Ikmi liii, 

|MMpi|(U> ]<• iMin M!) fui H‘(i< InT la n*(cd«*n‘i«i 
i|Mi Ic «i»utc d’nn ifciili'innit ; cl !•* iiiauvaiiii 
\ Ml iiam* mron 'icr>inc la ii'ic. ft nar ct»Uf«o<)iteul 

If I'll iUffi " 

Oro'llo. The steed of Don K<'>dcrick, 
the last of the Cloths, noted for its spcetl 
iuul syninietry. llousis.) 

Orellana. The river Amazon in 
America ; so called from Orelhuiti, lieu- 
*teuaut of I’lzaiTo. 

Orfeo and Renro'dls. The tale of 
Oipheu'4 and Euryd'icc, with the Gothic 
machinery of elves or fairies. 

Or’gies (2 syl.). Drunken revels, 
riotous feasts ; so called from the noc- 
turnal festivals in honour of Bacchus. 
(Greek, onA, violent emotion.) 

Orgogllo (pron. Or-nold-pd), The 
word is Italian, and means “ Arrogant 
Fride,” or Th*^ ^faH of Sin. A hideous 
gnint us tall <‘is thivo men : he whs son 
of Karth and Wiiid^ Finding the Red 
(.’rn>^s Kiii{^ht at the fountain of Idleness, 
he hisits him nith a club and makes him 
his slave. Una, hearing of these mis- 
chnnecs, tells King Arthur, and Arthur 
.lihiTutcs the knight and slays the giant. 
Moraf : The Man of Sin had power 
given bi;n to ** make war with the saints 
and to oven:omo them” for “forty and 
two months ” (Rov. siii. d, 7), then the 
“ Ancient of Days come,” and overcame 
him (Divn. vii. 21, 22). {Spvn4ter: FaMe 
Qf/trtie, book i.) 

V Arthur first cut off Orgoglio^s h/t 


arm—i.e. Bohemia was first cut off from 
the Church of Rome. He then cut off 
the giant’s riffht England ; and, 

thisoeing cut off, the giant fell to the 
earth, and was afterwards disi>:ikhed. 

Or'gon. Brotlier-in-law of Tartuffe. 
His credulity is proverbial ; he almost 
disbelieved his senses, and saw everyone 
and everytliing through the coutxur 
rose of his own honest heart. {Mohhe : 
TaHuffc.) 

Orla'na. ITie h/lovcd of Am'odis of 
Gaul, who culled hiiaself Belteuc'bros 
when he retired to the Poor Rock. 
{Am*adis de (Janl. ii. 6.) 

Queen Elizabeth is sometimes culled 
the pet*rlcs» Oriana,” especially in the 
jnadrigals entitled the Tnuntphs of 
Onn'na (1001). 

(h'la'na. The nurseling of a lioness, 
w'ith whom Esphuidian, son of Orio’na 
and Am'adiH of Gaul, fell in love, and 
for whom he underwent alt his porUs 
and exploits. She is represented as the 
fairest, geiiilejst, and most faithful of 
womankintl. 

Ortonde A fay who 

lived at Jitjseflcur, and brought up 
Maugis d’Aygicmont (y.<.). When her 
protqp grew up she (ovoil him‘*dVf» 
At ffi'Hnd donte jfirt qtCtt ne 

»e\UpnH€ d\ivmjues ilhV (Remuijw* rfr 
d\ippriim>t ei de Vivum sun 

Frhrc,) 

O'rleL A fairv^ whose empire lay 
along the banks oi the Tliamos, w^hen 
King Oberou held his court in Ken- 
sington Gardens. {Tickell: Kerning ton 
Gardens , ) 

OriontatioiL Tlie placing of the 
east window of a church due east, that 
is, 80 tliat the rising sun may at noon 
sliine on the altar. Anciciitlys churches 
xwre built with their axes i>oiutiug to 
the rising rJUn on the saint’s diiy ; so that 
a chui-ch dedicated to 8t. John*\vns not 
parallel to one dedicated to St. Ik?ter. 
The same pmclice prex'ailed IxdK in 
Egypt and ancient (ireece. 

{ M^Hlcrn rlmrt'Ui'B nre bwilt i%v- tiparly dnp prist 
I And west HR on'iiinsTAiK'PS ui)l ntlovi, (iiiiip vt** 
IpirdlesN of I lie AHiut's dn.v. 

Or ’iflomme (3 syl.). First used in 
France os a nivtionai Immicr in U 19. It 
conslstetl of a crimson flag mounted on 
a gilt staff (ttd glnive iont doir oit rst 
aiiueh^ me mtnihe rmneiUe). The flag 
was cut into three “ Vandykes ” to repre- 
sent ” tongues of flre,” and between 
each was a silken tassel. This celebrated 
standard was the banner of St, Denis; 
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but when the Counts of Vexin hecame 
possessed of the abbey the banner imssod 
into thoir luinds. In 10S2 I’liilippe I. 
united Vexiu to tho crown, and the 
sacred Oriflammc iK'longed to the king. 
It was Ciinied to the field after the 
battle of Agineourt, in 1415. Tho 
romance writers say that “ mescreaiis ** 
(inddels) wore blinaed by merely look- 
ing on it. In the Jioman de Gttrin tho 
Sanicens are represented os saying, “ If 
we only set eyes on it wo arc all dead 
men (*‘ !Se*s attendom tmt rnmnes mors 
H prh*% Fi*oi.ssart says it was no 
sooner unfurled at llosbecq than the fog 
cleared off, leaving the French in light, 
while their enemies remained in niisty 
darkness still. (Oi\ gold, referring to 
the staff ; damme, flame, referring to IhO 
tongues of fire.) 

OrTgenists. An early Christian 
sect who drew their opinions from the 
wiitings of Origen. They maintained 
Christ to be tho Son of God only by 
adoption, and denied the eternity of 
future punishments. 

Original Sin. That corruption 
which is born with us, and is the in- 
heritanco of nil tlw offspring of Adam. 
As Adam was the federal head of his 
race, whea Adam fell the taint and 
penalty of his disobedience passed to all 
his posterity. 

Orll'o or Orillo (in Orlando Fttrhso^ 
book viii.). A magician and robber who 
lived at the mouth of tho Nile. He was 
the son of an imp and fairy. When any 
limb was lopjwd off he rfs*tor»3d it by hi» 
magic power, and when his head w;is 
cut off he put it on his neck again. 
Astolpho cne^juntered him. cut off liis 
head, and fled with it. Orillo mounted 
his horse and gave clinse. Meanwhile 
Astolpho wdth his 8WO|^l ccit the hair 
from the head. Life was one ]mr- 
ticular bair, and ns soon us tliat was 
seveitMi the hearl died, and the magt- 
riairs body fell lifeless. 

Orin'da, called the ** Incomparable,'^ 
was Mrs. Katherine Philipps, who lived 
in the reign of Charles II., and died of 
small *pox. Her praises were sung by 
Cowley, Dryden, and others. (See 
If rif den's Ode To the Minmry of Mrs, 
Anne KilligreteJ) 

Ori'im. A giant banter, noted for 
his beauty. B& was blinded by <£no- 
p'jon, butTiilean sent Cedalion to be bis 
guide, and his sight was restored bv ox- 
Itosiug his eyelialls to the son. Being 
slain by Diana, he ope of th$ 


rou$tel].ation.s, and is supposed to be 
attended with stormy weather. 
u'us Jiaetu nimbo'sHH (Vin/tl : 

.EmuL i. 539.) 

*■ A* iwi-.iMfiil »ci Oruin. ’ I/utner : lli/ut, \ \ lii. 

irifeof Orhm, Side. 

Dttgs of Orton, Arcfoph'onos and 
Ptoojjh'agos. 

Orkborne {Dr,), A learned student, 
very dry anil nncomjianioniible ; very 
^larticular over his lK»oks, and 1)jc tutor 
of Eugenia, the niece of Sir Hugh. Ho 
is a character in CumiKa, the tliird novel 
of Mine. D'Arblay. Eugeniu wjL^def* »niied 
owing to an accident partly cauM*<l hy 
; her uncle ; and Sir Tlugli, ‘to make the 
1 best componsalion in his power, ap- 
! pointed Dr. Orkbonie to i-ducatiJ lier, 
and also loft Iter lieiress to in's estates. 

Mt‘. Oliiliiirk liutotl iuirtiii£r td nelifs ;ii4 hum Ii 
1 :i< Ur. Orki***rni', or ftiij" <*lln’r I'o fr-M «1 soiiSrui * 

i Orkneys. Either tlie Teutonic Ork- 
n-eys (the water or islands of tho whii 1- 
j pool), in allusion to the tw’o faiinuis 
I w'hirljiools near tho Isle of Swinria ; or 
* else tho Norwegian (hkn/jitr (northoiii 
' isLuids), the Holnblcs being the Sndrttj- 
; j/ir, or southoiii islands. 

Orlando, 'riio youngest son </f' Sir 
i Howland do Boy«. A t. a wrestling nriteh 
i (he hauished dukeV dauj^litiT. I<“^a!inil, 
who took a liyul}^ interest jn Orl.iudM, 
gave hill) achaiu, wiying, “ (lenrlemaii, 
wear this for me.*^ Orlamlo, tl}ing l-o-* 
i cause of his brothers hutriMl, met Ko.sa- 
1 liud in the forest of Arden, ili^guisf il as 
\ a country la<l, seeking to join Jiei fatlier. 

In time they l»ecoine acrpiainted with 
I each otUer, and the duke asseiihil to 
! their niiiun. {Shahvt,peurf : A a Yoa hkfi 
! If.) Oiiivi.K.) 

, Orlando, called Kotol.indo or R.ihind. 

; and Itutlanduh in the l/atiii i hronirlcs 
I of the Middle Ages, the paladin, was hud 
I of Aiiglaiit, knight of Hrav.i, son ol Milo 
! d^Anglcsis and Bertha, sister of (diarle- 
j magne. Thougli ^jam*'d to Alduht-lla, 

I he fell in h;ve with Angcl'iea, daughter 
i of the infldel king«*f t'afliav; hut Aji- 
, gfdica married Mtslo'ro, a Mfnir, with 
I whom she tieil to India. When <Ji l.indo 
j heard thereof lie turned mad, or rather 
his wits wen) taken from him for thieo' 
month.s by way of jujuishment, and rle- 
posited in the moon. Astolpho went 
to the moon in Elijah's <*hariot, and St. 
Jolui gave him nii uni containing tho 
lost wits of Orlando. On reaching earth 
fwain, Astolpho first Iwund the madman, 
then holding tho uni to 'his nose, the 
etrant wits returned, and Orlando, c^red 
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of his madness and love, recovercsd from 
his temporary dcraiiRcment. {Orlaudo 
I'urioMO.) {Sir. Angklioa.) 

Orlando or Roland was huried at 
lllayes, in the church of St. Raymond; 
hut his Itody was removed afterwards to 
Ronccsvalles, in Spain. 

()rlt(}ifh*H horn oi* liolamVis huyn. An 
ivory horn called Olivant, mentioned 
fr«MpioiitIy by Boiurdo and Ariosto. 

“ n.T a.t‘1 < I i)cll«v Itolrt tMln*i in 
I ('lint rc'iri) ;ul iniijf'i.'ivalliH. Tmic iiistiniiiL 
; c( rniiul \ ii'turc in^oniut, 

•■miiij' fjUH I I'ur uirUiutu nnKrut, ei >oii;n 

tmIIi I'jii't <'! iicj VI rui'ti liUf-Bc f#'rniitur." 

Orhtttio'a su'ord. Duriuda'na. which 
once l)elonj;ed to Hector. 

Orlando Fnrlooo. An epic poem 
in forty -six ttintos, by Ariosto (dij^ted 
hy Hoolc into twenty-four books, but 
retained I)}* Roj.e in the orijpnal form). 
The subject is the sie^^e of Paris by 
Aj^raniant the Moor, when the Saracens 
were overthrown. In the pagan anuy 
wiu’c two heroes— Rodo'mont, callcii the 
M; » r< o f A f i i c<i . and Roge'rn. The hitter 
Ih ramo a (’hristiau convert. 'Pho }>oeut 
ends willi a combat betwiMin lhoH»» two, 
jind the overthrow of ftodoiuont. 

'I'lio Mii.K'hronisnis oi this j>ofm aro 
most in,ir\eUou<<. We have Cluirlemttgfm 
and liN jKiladins joined by King Edward 
id' liUoKind, Riihard Earl of Warwick. 
Honi’y Duke of Clarence, and the Dukes 
of Vork and (llouwister ^bk. vi.). We 
bavo cannons employed by Cjmosco, 
King of Friza (bk. iv*), and also it* the 
sii'ge of Paris (hk. vi,). Wo havo the 
Moors cbt.ibli'^hcd in .S]iaiu, whoreus they 
were imt invited over by the Saracens for 
neatly .'itMi yc'ui’H after Charlemagne’s 
dcatli. la hook xvii, wo have I’restcr 
John, will) died 1202 ; in the last three 
Con'*‘tantino the Great, who dieil 337. 

Orlando Innamora'to (Roland iho 
imladin in love), A romantic epic in 
three liooks, by the Count Boiardo of 
Scandiaiio, in Italj(lU)oJ. 

'Micro is a burlcsiiue in verse of the 
same title by llerni of Tuscany (lo38), 
author of lUnt*sqi4i^ khifinen. 

Orleans. Tour v.rpUmit(ioH is like an 
rijtinnrfif — i.e. Yottr comment or 
explanation makes the matter more ob- 
scure. The Orleuns College was noted 
f(»i‘ it^ wonly commentaries, which dark- 
ened the text by overloading it with 
wonlrt. {A Fnnch prorndt,) 
Or'mandlne (3 syl.). The necro- 
inancer who by his magic arts threw St. 
David for seven years utto on micbanted 


sleep, from which he tvas redeemed by 
St. George, {Tho Seven ChampiMtt of 
Christendom, i. 9.) 

Ormiiliiiii. A paraphrase of Scrip- 
ture in Anglo-Saxon vci>Ke; so called 
from the name of the author, Orm or 
Omiin (13th cent.). 

Ormofld or Onanzd. The principle 
or angel of liglit and good, and creator 
of all things, according to the Magiau 
system. {Sea Aiibiman.) 

Oronias'defl (4 syl.). Tlie first of 
the Zoroiu^trian trinity. The divine 
goodness of Plato ; the devi.ser of crea- 
tion (the father). The second person is 
Mithras, the ct^al intellect, arcliitcct 
of tlic world ; the third, Ahrim'aues 
(Psyche), the mundane souL 

O'roonda'tea. Only son of a Scythian 
king, whose love for Stati'ra (widow of 
Ahixauder the Great, and daughter of 
Dari'us) leads him into numerous dan- 
gers and difficulties, which he sunnoiinte. 
{J.a Valprcntde ; f'aismndra, a yomann,) 

Oro'siiU {GenernJ JH-ifort/ of)^ from 
Creation to i.D. 417, in Latin by a 
SjiantKh pwsbyb'i* of the 5th century, 
WHS translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
Alftfr d tht* Groat. 

Orotalt, according to* the '•Greek 
wTiters, was the Ibicchus of the ancient 
A rails. I'his, however, is a mistake, for 
the word is n corruption of A flah Tatda 
(God the Most High). 

Orpheus (2 syl.). A Thracian poet 
who could move even inanimate things 
by his music. When hxs wife Eutydice 
died ho wont into the infernal regions, 
and so charmed King Pluto that Etirydicc 
was released from tteath on the conoitioii 
that Ori>heu8 would not Ux)k Kack till he 
reachcvl the earth. ITe wim just about 
to place his foot on the earth when he 
tunic<l rtumd, and Euirdico vaiiiRhcd 
from him in an instant. Popouih-oduccs 
this tale in Itjs ( VW/nr’K Ode, • 

Tfie tale uf Orpliens is thus explained : 
A^oncus, King of lliespro^tia, was for 
liis cnielly calle<i IMuto, niid having 
seized Eurytlicc as she fleti from Aristseos, 
detained her captive. Or|>hcus obtained 
her release on certain conditions, w^hich, 
he violated, %jid lost her a second time. 

There i» a stnkiiut reeeinlthince between 
the fate of Eiiryafo^ snU that, of Lot's wife. The 
t inner was cniersitur from hell, the laiier fFoni 
aodoiii. Orpbena looked iMck mid ISiiiydiM wmi 
snAtclicd Awey, Lot's wife looked t«ck ana was 
convened into .a pillar of salt. 

A Scandinarifut Otjihjeus. ** Odin woa 
60 eminently skilled in iPHsic, nnd ooigld 
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MQg airs so teniler and melodious, tliat 
the rocks would expand with delight, 
while the spirits of the infernal regioDs 
would stand motionless around liini, 
attracted by the swt»etne3S of Ids strains. ” 
{S:amimuiay by Crichton and Wheji- 
tou, Vol. i. p. 81.) 

OnAieiui of SUghwaymoiL So 

Gay bos l)eeu called on account of bis 
lieggar'H Opera. (1688*1732.) 

Oirery. An astronomical toy to show 
the relative movements of the planets, 
etc., invented by George Graham, who 
sent his model to Kowley, an instrument 
maker, to make onc3 for IMncc Eugene. 
Rowley made a copy of it for Charles 
Boyle, third Earl of Orrery, and Sir 
Richard Steele named it an oiTcry out' 
of coin^imeut to the earl. One of the 
best is Eulton'a, in Kelvin- Grove Mu- 
seum, West End Pork, Glasgow. 

Oraln* Ono of the leaders of the 
rabble that attacked Hudibms ul a bear- 
baiting. He was famous for wise 
conduct and success in war.’* Joshua 
Gosling, who kept the beara ut “Pans 
Garden,” in Southwark, was the aca- 
demy figure of this charactm*. 


Oni'ni (J/o/f/c)- A young Italian 
nobleman, wvhose life was saved by 
Genua'ro at the battle of Uim'iui. Or- 
si'ui became the staunch friend of Gen* 
na'ro, biit both were ^jwisoned at a 
banquet given by thg Princess Neg roni. 
{J)onizeit\ : Lncrezia di Borgtn, aft 
opera.) This was the name of the con- 
spirator who attempted the life of 
Napoleon 111. 

Onoit* Twin brotlier of Valciitiue, 
and son of Bellisant, sister of King 
Pepin and wife of Alexander, Emperor 
of Coiistanituople. The twin brothers 
were bom in a wood near Orleans, and 
Omon was carried off by a bear, w'hi-^li 
suckled Mhn with her cubs. When ho 
grew •up he was the terror of Franco, 
and was called the ffV/d Matt of the 
Foreet He was reclaimed by.VoIeu- 
tine, overthrew the Green Knight, and 
married Femn^^ the da^bter of Duke 
Savary of Aquitaine. (French. oursoPf 
a little bear.) ( FaletUvie an^ Orson.) 

Ortliedox in* the Eastern 

Cfatir«b» is the First Bunday in to 
comtnemorate the restoration ef images 
in84S. 


^ la the Ohtrreh of Baetood, on the UrMj^jr In 

Ash WedneBday tito clergy 
aro dircetM to rasd **the . . . •enwnces of Ooe^ 
enrsiog against iiopeoHeBt mwtit.*' , 


! 


Orta, rrunibs; rcfitse. (Low (Uii- 
maii, art ■ i.e. wlmtis left after eating.) 

/ .«////// not e:af your ortS'~'i.e. your 
Icuviiigs. 

“ Loi him h:^^ o i iino fi oj-rn to t-i-jn c * 

fihakrvprurf : Hit {w of 

OrtUS. “ Orins a querett^ mn u ttai‘- 
ire.*' Ijutin for “sprung from an oak, 
and not from a. willow ” - i.e. stubborn 
stuff ; one thsit cannot bend to circum- 
stances. 

Ortwine (2 syl.). Knight of Metx, 
sister's son of Sir Hagnii of Trony, a 
Burgundian in the Xihilnngin Lied' 

Grvte'tan (3 syl.) or Vniive irmt lr^ 
once believed to be a sovereign rciiKMly 
against jxthon. From Orvitjo, a city of 
Italy, where it is said to have heeii first 
iiscJ. 

“ with Iheue flrmi!* tvlil I. thir» r*'m- 

lh«' tnif oi \ letnn Str H «»//• * ."t “tt . tun- 
litt'mlh, t'li.ip. Mil 

Oa Saeninu (.sv^ Lttz.) A frian- 
gular bone situate at the low<‘r jmrt of 
the vertehral (‘obimn, of wliii h it is .» 
continuation. Some sav that tliis bone 
was so called bficause it was in the pait 
used in sacrifice, or tlic supmI j»ait , 
Dr. Nash .sa}S it is so tailed “ because it 
is much bigger than any of tla* vi-rtc- 
brac;” but the Jewish rabbins ^ay the 
1 k)uc is called siicred l^w'ause it 
decay, and will tie the germ of the “new 
body ” at the resuiTOCtion. ' 

part iii. canto 2.) 

OsiNddiBtoiie. Niue of the charac- 
ters in Sir "Walter Scott's i/rJi Iinq bear 
this nanii. There .are (1) the London 
merchant and Sir llildchrand, the lu'ads 
of two families; (2) the son of tlie 
merchant is Francis, tlie prtbiubt of 
Diana Vernon : (3) the “ ilihtingui^licil ” 
offspring of the brotluT are J^‘r^■ival ihr 
sof^Tliomcliffc the John Hw yante^ 
keeper y llichard the horxe jorkri/. Wilfred 
(he fooly and Rashl^igh the senohtr. by 
foi* the w'orst of all. This last worthy is 
slain by Bob Roy, and dies cursing liis 
cousin Frank, w'liom he hiul injured in 
every way he could contrive. 

Oaeway [I)anw). Tlie ewe in the 
tade of Reymrd the Fox. 

Ofli'rlB (in Egyptian mythology). 
Judge of the dead, and potentute of the 
kingdom of the ghosts, Tliis brother 
ana husband of isis was worshipped 
under the form of on ox. llie word 
mom Mang^eyed, 
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Osiris is the moou, hiishaud of Isis. 

“AVf «i‘e OslriK rtM»r»*wuLfd liy tbft imion, and 
h> an «*>r nf ti»e lop of loiitreeii 6i4:|«. Tlieiktf 
Hrejis iiilMiliso r)K; fourteen days of tUc waxiiiK 
iiioon. ' -.A iV. Loi'kyee^ iu the SinnUtiUh Century ^ 
Jid.v , p. 31. 

0>,ins is used to designate any waning 
liutiinary, os the setting; sun, aawoll as 
tlie waning moon or setting planet. 

OsiiiH J4 ili«‘ Hi tting .-inn, but (lie rlmtug sun im 
II •• ru’*. and thp itimiKUift M»n Usi. 

OBmand. A neci-oinnuccr, who hy 
ids (dichantiiionts raised up an army to 
n si.st the Christians. Six of the Cham* 
pions (d Chrifiteiidom were enohauted by 
<)s*iiiand, hut St. fioorge restored them. 
Osniand tore off his hair in which lay his 
Hjnrit of ('uchantinent, bit his tongue iu 
two, disonibowellcJ himself, cut off his 
anus, and then died. (TVki? Seirn Cftatn^ 
pious of dhrishtuiom, i. 19.) 

Osnaburg. Thv D»ike of York tem 
Jiiithop of OstiahKiij. Not prelate, but 
so voToigh -bishop. By the treaty of 
Westphalui, in 10-18. it" was decreed that 
tlu< ancient bisliopric should be vested 
nltvrnately in a Catholic liishop and a 
rrotcstaiit ]>ruu'(j of the House of Lune- 
burg. Freflerick, Duke of York, was 
the last .Sovereign -bisliop of Osnahurg. 

In ISiKl the di'^trict wiw attached to 
Hanover, nnd it now forms part of the 
kingdom of Prus-sia. 

(hinthitrtf. A kind of coarse linen nmde 
of tlax and tow, originally imported 
from Cisuaburg. 

Osproy or Os'pray (a corruption c)f 
I/5itin ussfrapits, the bone* breaker). The 
il.di -eagle, or fishing hawk {PamUon 

fifth lit {({>>). 

Ossa. UtitpUip IVhon w^«w (hsn. 
Adding «liflicully to difficulty ; fruitless I 
I’fforls, The allusion is to the attempt i 
of the giants to walo heaven by piling 
Mount 0>sa upon Mount Peliou. 

IVr smit ruua'i nuin>U4'ri' iTlio O^iwiin.” 

To j/i / ; ticorg.rs^ i. Vf»J. 

OsBo'o. Son of the Kvouing Star. 
When‘'nld and uglyp broken with age, 
and wi'jik with coughing,” he mumed 
Ovvcciioe, youngest of the ten daughters 
of a North hunter. She loved him in 
spile of his iigliuoss and deiTcpitude, 
boc.iuHo “all was beautiful withiil him.” 
Ono day, as be was ivalldng with Ids 
nine sistei-s-in-law jind their husbands, 
he loiiped into the hollow of on oak^tm, 
and ciiiue out “tail and straight and 
strong and handsome ; ” bat Oweense 
at the same moment was diaaged into a 
weak old woman, “wasted, wrinided, 
old, and ugly ; “ but the love of Osie'o 


w'os not weakened. The nine brothers 
and siaters-iii-law were all transformed 
into birds for mocking Osseo and 
Oweenee when they were ugly, and 
Oweenee, recovering her beauty, hod a 
sou, whose del^ht as be grew up was 
to shoot at his aunts and uncles, the 
birds that mocked his father a.Tid mother. 
{Lonpftlhtv : Hiawatha, xii.). 

OB'slaa. The son of Fingai, a Scot* 
tish warrior-hard who lived in the third 
century. The poems called Qsiian's 
iV/ns'were first published by Tames 
McPherson in 17fi0, and profess to be 
translations from Erse manuscripts col- 
lected in the Highlands. This is, not 
true. M‘Pherson no doubt based the 
poems on traditions, but not one of them 
1 ^ a translation of an Erse manuscript ; 
and so far as they are Os.stanic at all, 
they are Irish, and not Scotch. 

Ostend' UanlfeBto. A declaration 
made in 18>57 by the Ministers c& the 
IJuitcKl States iu England, France, and 
Spain, “ that Cuba must belong to the 
United States.” 

OBter-MonatlL Tlie Anglo - Saxuu 
name of April. 

Ostler, jocosely said to be derived 
from uaMi'ithr, but actually* from tlie 
French honteUer, an innkeeper. 

Os'tmclB'm* Oyster-shelling, black- 
balling, or expelling. Clis'tbencs gave 
the people of Atticaethe ^wwer of re- 
monng from the state, without making 
a definite charge, any leader of the 
p^)ple likely to subvert the government. 
Each citizcii wrote his vote on an eart heii- 
w&re table {ostraeon), whence tlie fenn. 

OBtridi. When himted the ostrich is 
said to run a certain distance and tlieu 
thrust its head into a bush, thinking, 
bi'cait-H' it cannot see, tliat it cannot lie 
sciui by the hunters. {<Sf r Croc(^ilb.) 

Ostrich Brains. It was Heli(»gaV- 
aliia wdio had Ivittuos of ostriches for the 
sake of their brains. Smollett says " he 
had six hundred ostriches compounded 
ill Olio mess,” ( /Vnyrwwr Pickle.) 

Ostrihb Bg^fiinChnrdhes. Ostrich 
eggs aro siis^iended iu several Easteni 
churches as symibols of God^s watchful 
care. It is said that the ostrich hatches 
her eggs by gmnng on them, and if she 
suspends her gaze even for a Aimute or 
so, the eggs are addled. Purthemnre, 
we are told that if an egg is bad the 
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ostrich will break it ; so will Gk)d deal 
with evil men. 


W fables 8»y 

Tui) inotUcr ostrich lijtcs on hor euffs, 

Till rHut intense atfertlon 
Kindle its light of llfc^'* 

Southey: Thdlaha. 


Ctatrl^Btomaelui. Strong stomachs 
which will digest anyUiiug. The ostrich 
swallowB large stones to aid its gizzard, 
and when confined wliere it cannot ob- 
tain them will swallow pieces of iron or 
copper, bricks, or glass. 


Ostringers, Spervltera, Faloonera. 

Ostriiigors are keepers of goshawks and 
teiwlii's. Spervitera are those who keep 
siKiiTOwliawks or muskets. Falconers 
arc those who keep any other kind of 
hawk, being long-winged. : 

Oentlmm^ Atathmie, or JfooA’e of 
Albans,) 


Oswald’s WeU commemorates the 
death of Oswald, Christian king of 
Northumhria, who fell in battle l>efore 
Fonda, pagan king of Mercia, in 642. 


Otkello (in Shakespeare’s tragedy so 
called). A Moor, commander of the 
Venetian anny, who elojicd with Dcsile- 
molia. Brabiuitio accused him of ncc- 
Tomanev, but Besdeinoua, being sent 
for, refuted tlie charge. The Moor, 
being theii sent to drive the Turks from 
Cyprus, won a signal victory. On his 
return, lago played upon his jealousy, 
and persuaded him that Desdemona 
intrigued with Cassio, He therefore 
murdered her, and%hen stabbed himsi'lf. 

Othello the 3foor, Shakespeare bor- 
rowed this tale from the seventh of 
Giovanni Giraldi rjinthio’s third ilecade 
of stories. Cinthio died b)7*3. 


Otliello’s Oooupation’s Gono 

(Shakesiieare). “♦/«//? f/mah’tfftc mitr 
deeucnrfSrnnV* {Petrouius). I am laid 
on the shell; 1 am no longer the ob- 
servetl of ol)8crvei’9. ^ 

Gtlidir D» (The). The day Ufore 
yeslerday. The Old Knglish other w'as 
used for second, as in Tjutin, itntiSf tflfei\ 
tertius ; or p^'oxunus, alter ^ UHtm. 
Starting from to-ilay, and going back- 
wards, yesterday was the projriwvs ah 
illo ; the day before yesterday w'as the 
altera ab %Uo^ or tlie other day ; and the 
day precefling that was terUm ab illo, or 
three d.iys ago. Used to express ’’a 
cbort time ago.” 

Otli'iiiiiJi, Os'maii, or Ofh'onuu^ 

Buntamed the Ctmqueror, Founder of 
the Turkish power, from whom tho 
empire is call^ the Ottoman, and the 


Turks are called Osmans^ Oihmtns, 
Osmanll, etc. Peter tlie Grcnt, being 
hemmed in by the Turks on the banks 
of the Frutli, was rescued by his wife, 
Catherine, wlio negotiated a peace witli 
the Grand Vizier. 

O'timn cum Dig. [diffnita^tr]. Tie- 
tireincnt after a lUTson bus given up 
business and has saved enough to live 
upon in comfort ITio words are 
and mean rotiremeut with honour/' 
They are more frequently used in 
familiarity, and ridicule. 

Otoa. A giant, brotlicr of Kidiiallr.'* 
(qU\), Both lirctliers grow nine inches 
every month. According to I’liny, ( )ti>s 
w'as forty-six cubits (sixty six ieel) in 
height. (Greek fable.) (.Vc ( Jiants.) 

O’Trlgger (Sir Pun as) in The Uivah 
(Sheridiui). 

Out (French for “yes”). A eontme- 
tion oi Hoc ^llud. Inns, hoe-uT, hu^d, 
o'il, 6*7, di, oHi, 

Out* Out of (lops Idt'Saiitff into the 
ivarm i(un* One of Bay's’ ]>roveibs, 
moaning from good to less good. “ Ah 
equisaa asino>..** When the king p;i\s 
to Hamlet “How is it that the cioulls 
still hang on you ^ ” the prince aiisweis, 
“No, my lord, I am too much i’ the 
sun,” menjiing, “ I liave lost God's 
blessing, for too nnich of the. sun ’’ — 
i,e, this far inftuior state. 

“ TIjmu ^*ut (rf lica\cirA tton i ■ HiCi-i * 

To Ibe tJiu." 

Shitlcei*pii*n : KotiJ w L* 

To have i* out. To coiilf-«t either 
phy.sicrilly or verbally with another t«j 
the utmost of one's nbilitv ; as, 1 
mean icf have it out with him one of 
thc.>o days: “ I h.'ul it out with him " 

i.c. “ I spok«.‘ iny iniud fveirlv and 
j without re^sorve." The iih'u is that of 
I letting loirse peut-iij) disnjqin dial ion. 

j Out-Herod Herod (To). 'J'o go 
; beyond even Herod in vhdcnce, brutal - 
I ity, or eiitravagaffv language. In t)ie 
i old miracle plays Herod was Uk* type of 
tyranny and violence, both of .‘-pecfli 
and of action. 

Out and Out. Tnrom))ttmbly, by far, 
or beyoml ineaRure; ns, “He was out 
and out the tiest man.” “It is an out- 
and-outer’* means nothing can exei^ed 
it. It i« the word utter, tlie Anglo- 
Saxon utarre. 

Out In the Fifteen -i.e. in the rebel 
army of tho Pretender, in 17 1C 
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fCioorge I.). (Jfou'iU: Uiutonjof Kng- 
vol. iv. p. J547.) 

Out In the Forty-five -t.r. in the 
rohtsl tinny of tlie Young Pretendt.T, in 
174.'» (Ueorgo II.). {Howitt : Hintory of 
England^ vol. iv. p. 500.) 

Out of HarneM. Not in practice, 
retired. A horso out of hiii*ue8s is one 
not ut work. 

Out of Pocket. To be out of pocket 
by. ‘I tniiistioliou is to suffer loss of money 
th<‘re])y. More went out of the pocket 
than c.'imc into it. 

Out of Sorts. Indisposed, in bad 
spirits. The Weiioli locution is rather 
remarkable --.\V ywv Hve dam sun amHte, 
“Tt) sort” is to .*iTrange in order, “a 
sort *’ is one of the orders so sorted. 

Out of sorts. In printers* bujguage, 
Tneaiin not liaviiig sunicient of some pur- 
licular letter, mark, or figure. 

Out of the Wood. “ You are not 

out of the wockI yet.** not j’ct out of 
dangtM’. “ Don’t shout till you am out 
of tiio wood,’* do n<;t think yourself safe 
till you are quite I'lonr of the tluvatened 
thniger. Whi-n froohoofers weiv. mustoi's 
of tlif; foiest.'i no tra \ idler was Bfifo till 
Ik* had got clyiirof iheirli tinting ground. 

Ou'tis (tiri'f‘k, nohndff), A name as- 
sumed by (Jdyssons in the cave of Poly- 
phriiios. When the monster roared with 
pain from the loss of his eye, his brother 
giants demanded fnim a distance who 
Vasliiirliiigliim : “ Nobody/^ thundeied 
out l^fiyphenios, and hii commnions 
wont their wuiy. Odysseus in Latin is 
U 1 y.sses. 

Outrigger. The leader of a unicorn 
team. 'J'he Plarl of Malmesbui’y,in 18(17, 
BO called the represimtativo of the minor- 
ity in the three-eoinered constituenoy. 

Outrun the Constable. {See under 

C’O.VSTAIJLE.) 

' « 

Outworks, in fortification. All the 
works between the enceinte O/.r.) and 
the covoied way (</.^). 

Ou'soL Tlie blackbird; sometimes 
the thtfikh is so called, (Anglo-Saxon, 
a hhickbird.) Bottom speaks of 
the “ ousel cock, so black of him with 
•Drange tawny bill.” {^fuhammerJS^iyh(’a 
Ih'vam.) ^ 

Ovation. A triumph; a triumpliHl 
reception nr entry of the second order ; 
so (‘ailed from vvis^ n sheep, bemuse 
the Romans Fairifi(jed ’a sheep to a tiV- 
torious general to whom an ovation was 


accorded, but an ox to one who had db« 
turned a ** triumph.” 

Over. (Greek, huper: Latin, w/jw; 
German, uwr; Anglo-Saxon, ofer.) 

Over, in cricket, means that the 
fielders are to go over to the other side. 
This is done when five balls have been 
delivered from one end. It used to be 
four. The boivling is taken up at the 
opposite wicket. 

Over and Over Agaiib Very fre- 
quently. (In Latin, ItSrum Hcrumyue,) 

Over Sdem will I east my fikoe 

(Psulm lx. 8; cviil. 9). Will 1 marcli. 
“ Over Edom will I cast my shoe, over 
Philirttia will I triumph.’* 

Evnry jnenibor of lUo Travellors' Cl«»t w1m> 
oiuld ereteml lo liHve tiiF i*hoe o\er Ktliuti. 
%ii!i cormtituted H In\i'Tiil M*. aVwW; 

Th( Talisman (IiimuJuoinm). 

Over tbe Left. Left.) 

OVerdo {Justici)^ in Ben Jonson’s 
Barthohinctc Fair. 

Overre^h {8ir Gih s ) . The counter- 
part of 8ir Giles Momjx'sson, "a noted 
usun'r outlawcMl for his misdeeds. He 
I 18 an unsevuimlous, grasjiing, proud, 

I luird-lieartcd rasi'ul in A Ftftv Way ta 
Fay Old iJehtSy by Massinger. 

Overture. A piece of ma.‘«ic for the 
opening of a concfii t. To 4' make an 
overturti to a xierson ** is to be the first 
to make an advance either towards a re- 
conciliation or an acquaintance. (French, 
oarertare, opening.) ^ 

Overy* Sf- Mary Omy (Southwark). 
tTohii Overie was a ferryman, who used to 
ferry passengers from 'Southwark to the 
City, and aci umulated a hoaid of wealth 
by '^uurious savings. His daughter 
Mary, at his dect^ase.' lierainc a nun, and 
founded the church of St. Mary Overy 
on the site of her father's housed 

Ovid, French Ovid, Du Bellay. 
one of the Tleiod pixib^ ; also r%lled the 
* • fal her of grace and elegance. ’* (1 524- 
1560.) • 

Ow^ain ('Sic). The Iri»h knight who 
passed through St. Patrick’s purgatory 
by waj' of penance. (Henry of SaUrey: 
The iJesernt of Oicain.) 

Owen Mcredltk. Robert Bulwer 
Lytton. • 

OwL r live too near a it cod to he 
scai'ctl by an oicL 1 urn too old to be 
frightened by a bogie ; I am too old a 
etager to be irightenod by such a persou 
as j'ou. 
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Owl, the emblem of Athens. Be- 
caiue owls abound there. As Athe'nn 
(Miuervtt) and Aihe’ute (AUiena) are tho 
same word, the owl w*as^ven to Minerva 
for her symbol also. 

Owl-light. Busk; the blind mau^s 
holiday. French, “ Entrrehieu vt 

Owl in an Ivy Bnsli (Lilr an). 
Very ugly, a horrible fright a fellow 
Said of (or to) a person who has dressetl 

his head unbecoinin^ly, ^ 

scared look, an untidy head of hair, or 
that looks inanely wise. The ivy bush 
was supposed to be the favourite hauut 
of owl^ and numerous allusions to this 
supposition might be readily cited. 

“ u y, say fo us wluit Mrds liasi tliou » 

>’oue I'Ut tiiu owler iliat * U^w', how ' ' ” 

Carol (tiiwe Houry VI.). , 

Owl was a Baker’s Daughter 

( The ) . According to legend, our Saviour 
went into a baker’s shop to ask for some- 
thing to eat. llie mistress of the shop 
instantly put a cake into the oven for 
Him, but the diiughter said it was too 
large, and reduced it half. Tho dough, 
however, swelled to an enormous size, 
uiid the daughter cried out, Hough \ 
licugh ! heugii ! ” and was transfonned 
into an owl. Ophelia alludes to this 
tradition in the line~ 

WvIK <t<MWivW you 1 They «iy tUo owl w»« a 
baker's rlHUghtcr.’'— iv. .1. 

Owlary. A haunt or abode of owh. 

Owlglass (German, Enlrnspuffel), 
ITiyl, son of Klaus tEuloiispiegel) proto- 
type of all tho knavish fools of modem 
times. Ho w'as a native of Brunswick, 
and vratidcred alK>ut the world plajing 
all manner of tricks on theiieople he en- 
countered. (Died ISoO.) 

Oac. Emblematic of »St, Luke. It is 
one of the four figures which jna<le up 
Ezekiel's cherub (i. 10), The ox is the 
emblem of the priestiiood, and has been 
awaide^ to St. Luke Inicaut^ he tn^gius 
his gospel with the Jewish priest sacri- 
ficing in the Temple. ('SVe Lijk£.) 

TAe ojp is oko the emblem of St. 
Frideswide, St. liConard, St. Sylvester, 
St. Medard, St. Julietta, and St. Blan- 
dina. 

. Ife han an ox on kin hmptc. ^Latin, 
Jiorein in Ungm hab^vOy to be bribed to 
eilencfi.) The Greeks had the same ex- 
pressioji. The Athenian coin was stamped . 
with the figure of an ox. The French 
Kiy, “// a m oo la honthOy^ referring 
to e^dog which is bribed by a bone. 

' TTio om hath immphd on you 
{Th^ ArUinmrtj), Misfortune hat come 


to your house. You are hen^yecked. A 
black ox w*as samficed to Pluto, tho 
infernal god, os a white one was to 
Jupiter, 

The black ox never trad upon hie foot 
(common proverb). Ho never kiiew 
sorrow. lie is not married. (See a bun .) 

The ihimb ox. St. Thomas Aipii'nas ; 
so named by his fellow .students «t (V»- 
logno, on account of his du1ncs.s and 
tfiriturnity. (l‘2‘J I - 1 27i. ) 

Albertiis said, WVcall him tlicilumb 
ox, but ho will give one day such a 
bellow us shall be heard from one end of 
tho world to the other.” {Alban lintUr.) 


Ox-eye. A cloudy s])cck wliich indi- 
entes tho approach of a storm. When 
Elijah heard that a speck no bigger than 
a ” man's hand” might be seen in tho 
sky, ho told Ahab that a torrent of rain 
would overtake him bt^foro ho could 
inach homo (I Kings xvii. 4-1, 4o). 
Thomson aUiidcB to this storm signal in 
his Summer. 


Ox of tho DolUgo. The Irish name 
for a great black deor, probably the 
Me(fnvt^i*o» Hibe/ntendf or Irish elk, imw 
extinct. 

Oxford. Tlit Valleife Jiibhons, 

Jialltoly pink, white, blue, white, pink. 

Jiraeenose, blaik. and gohl edges. 

C/mst Churchy blue, with r»jd tardi- 
nal’s hat. 

CorpuHy red and blue stripo. 

ExcUr, black, and red edgt^. 

JesuOy gi*ocii, with white edges. 

JAncohiy blue, with mitre. 

Magdahn^ black and W'hitc. 

Meriofiy blue, and w'liite edges, with 
reilcioKs. 

Ae!v three pink and twu wbito 

strixies. 

Oruly blue and wdiite. 

Pembrokey pink, w*hite, pink. 

Queen'e^ red, white, blue, while, blue, 
white, red. * 

St. Jtfhfi^H, yellow, black, red. 

Trinitif. blue, with double dragon's 
head, yellow and b^ccii, or blue, with 
white (signs. 

Umrevmtgy blue, and yellow' edges. 

ff^adham’ light blue, 

JE srcf«f f r, blue, white, pi uk, whi t(;,bl no. 

IlAJLliB. 

St. xl than' Ay blue, with arrow-head. 

St, EflmomVey reel, and yellow edgi s. 

•Sy. Marpy white, black, W'hite. 

Magdahmy black, and blue edges. 

Oxfdrd BIttoo* The Royal Horse 
Guards were so callod in Id’JO, occause of 
their blue facings. 
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Oxford Boat Crew. Dark blue. 
Cambridj'e lM)at crow, light blue. 

Oxford Movement. (.See Tbaots 
roil THE TlMbB.) 

Oxford stroke (iu rowing). A long, 
4lot3i), high'fouthcrod stroke, excellent 
in very heavy water. The Cambridge 
stroke is a clear, ftne, deep sweep, with 
a very low feather, excellent in smooth 
water. Tho Cambridge pull is the best 
for smooth water and a snort reach, but 
tlie Oxford for a “ lumpy” river and a 
four-mile course. 

Oxgang, as a hind measure, 'was no 
C4^rtain (juautity. but as much ns au ox 
could gang over or cultivate. Also 
called a hnvtUc. The Latin jngum was 
a Kiniihir tonn, which VaiTO defines 

Quod mucti bovcH uno dte fjrardre: 
posHunf. 

Eiulit in','S iiMflc •» rarucHtc. H an oxjrantf 
Hsimic-lt ns oiioox .Aiiild cuUhatcMOia\t!:‘.i^e 
wi'iUd horiltoiit Mfi-ccn iint'a. 

O'yer and Tor'miner (('oiuU of) are 
general gaol deliveries, held twice a year 
m every ci>uuty. Oijcy is French f«»r to 
bvar—i.e. licar in court or try; and /c>- 
mifur is French for to eondudt'. Tho 
w'ftrds mean that tho ccjuimissioners ap- 
p< unfed are to hear and bring to au end 
all tin* cases in tbe county. 

Oyster. Vuftt an a JKenthh oyster y 
i.f. hcnneti.villy scaled, Kentisli oys- 
teis are pro v erbi'dly g*jod, and all good 
• oysters «ro fast clo.se(U 

Oyster. Ae more mine than an oyster. 
This is French ; “ // tmsonne eomme tme 
h u L tre. ’ ’ Oysters have a mouth, but no 
head. 

Oyster Part (.An), Au actor who 
appears, speaks, or acts only once. Like 
an oyster, he ojicuh but once. 

Oyster and Huitre (FreucU) ore 
VMrianta of the some T^atin word, onfrtSa, 
Old French inshTy nitre, huitre. 

Oysters. Who cats oyntere on St, 
,hn»rs*n l)afj ivilP nei'cr irant. St, 
James’s Day is the first day of the oyster 
season (August /ith), when oysters are 
ttu expensive luxury oaten only by tbe 
rich. By 6. 7 Viet., c. 79, tho oyster 
.•season U^gins September 1, and aosos 
April :J0. 

Os. (for ounce), a made with a tail 
^5) resembles tbe old terminal iiuirk 
indicating a contractioU'^as Ti:^. a con* 
traction of r%\deHcet'] ; qnibs, a contrao- 
tiou of quibm ; 83, a contraction ol sed 
(but), iiud so ou. 

* M 


P. 

P. This letter is a rude outline of a 
man’s mouth, tlie upright being the 
neck. In Hebrew it is called pe (the 
mouth). 

P. The five P*s, WTlliam Oxberry 
was so called, because he was Printer, 
Poet, Publisher, Publican, and Player. 
(1784-1824.) 

P [alhtemtive]. In 1548, Placcntius, 
a Dominican monk, wrote a poem of 
25^1 hexameter verstis (called jP«y/w Per- 
edrum), every word of which begins with 
the letter p. It opens thus 

“ l*nii!»e l^iurs pruc jmw'b proUSc profyeny," 

*.* In E»Klisb lieroica tbe letrt^rS (»r T irnuld bO 
♦far inort easy, as tbi*y would gii e ns articles. 

P.C. (pairen eonneripii)/ Tlie Bmnan 
senate. The hundred senators appointed 
by Komnliis were called simidy pativn ; a 
second hundred added by Tatms, upor 
the union of the Sabmes wdth tho 
KoTuaiLs, were called patren mindruni 
gmtiutn; a third hundred subsequently 
added by 'FarquinTus Priscus were 
t4L'rmf‘d ptdrcfi eonneripti, an expreadon 
applied to a fourth an«l fifth huudred 
eomvnhed to the original patres or sena- 
tor. Latt(Tlv tbe term was applied to 
the whole body. • 

P., P.P., P.P.P. (in music). P 
piano, pp — pianissimo, and ppp == 
pianissiHSimo. Sometimes pp means 
pin piano (more sof^). 

V So f forte, flf = fortissimo, and 
Hi = fortissiasimo. 

PJP.CV (pour prendre eongf). For 
leave-tainng ; sometimes written on tho 
address cards of persons about to leave a 
locality when they pay their farewell 
visits. In English, paid parting tall, 

P.Si (pont^neriptuni). Written after- 
wards— after the letter or Jook was 
finished. (Latin.) 

P's and O's. Mind yonr atA Q*s. 
Be very circumspect in your behaviour. 

Several explanations have been sug- 
gested, but none seems to be whouy 
salisfactoiy. Hie following comes near- 
est to tlio point of the caution : ~ Jn the 
reign of Louis XIV., when w^igs of un- 
wieldy siso were worn, and Mvra were 
made with very great formality, two 
things were specially required, a vstep” 
with tbe feet, and a low bdnd of the 
body. In tho latter the wig would be 
ve^ apt to^t deranged, gnd even to 
fall off. Hie cautioBi thbrgfore^ 
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the French dtmcmg-mastor to his pupiis 
was, “ Miud your P's pieds, feet] 
and Q’s [i .s. qtmeSf wigs].** 

Paba'iia (The) or Peaoools Dance. 

A nave and stately Spanish dance, so 
callkl from the manner in which tho 
lady h^d up her skirt during the per- 
formance. 

Paclllc Ocean (The), So called by 
Magellan, because he enjoyed calm 
weather aud a placid sea when he sailed 
across it. All tho more striking after 
the stormy and tempestuous pa^ge of 
the adjoiifing straits. 

The Taeijie, 

Amadeus YITI., Count of Savoy. (1333, 
1391-1439; died 14.51.) 

Frederick IIL, Emperor of Germany. 
(141.5, 1440-1493.) 

Olaus III. of Norway. (♦, 1 030-1093.) 

Paektiig a Jury. Selecting persons 
on a jury whose verdict may l>e relied 
on from procUvity, far more tkan on 
evidence. 

Pao^olct. A dwarf in tho service of 
Lady Clerimond. He had a winged 
horse, which carried otf Valentine, Or- 
son, aud Clerimond from the dungeon of 
Ferragus to the pal.*ice of King Pepin, 
and afterwards <arne<l Valentine to the 
palace of Alexander, Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, his father, (rateniine ami 
Orson,) 

It is a horse of Facolet. (French.) A 
very swift one, that will carry the rider 
anywhere ; in allusion to the enchanted 
flyuig horse of wood, belonging to the 
dwarf Pac'olet. {See abore.) 

**I fear neitber fshot nor arrow, n<»r anylinn?o 
iKiv Rwifr 4oe\<.r lie may lip, nob he eoulil 

outstrip tb« Peiirasua of or of }*ao<iiet, 

heinff aMitrtHl that I can iimk«. cro«3«l iny esmiie.*' 
■^Rtfbaaiti : OargontH/h bk. ii. tn, 

PMtolnc. The golden sands of the 
Taetolxis, The gold found in the Pac- 
to'lian sands was from the« rainen of 
Mount ’Anoins ; but tho supply coased 
at thg commencement of the Christian 
era. (See Mxius.) Now called Ba- 
gouly. 

Paddfng. The fUling-up stuff of 
serials. The podding of coats and gowns 
is the wool, etc., put in to piake tho 
fijrare of tho wearer more shapely, 
figuratively, stuff in boohs or speeches 
to spin them out 

Pftddlngtoa Fair. A public exc- 
cuti^. IVbnni, where oxocutioits for- 
meriy toog place, is in the parish of 
Paddington. Public executions wore 
abulidied in 1868. 


Paddle Your Own Canoe. Miud 
your own business. Tlio caution ivas 
given by President Lincoln, of North 
America. 

Paddock. Cold as a paddoch. A 
paddock is a ttmd or fi-og ; and wi* liiivo 
the corrt'Sponding phraHcs “cold as ii 
toad,** and “ cold as a frog.” Both are 
cold-blooded. * * Paddock calls. ” (M ite- 
heth^ i. 1.) 

Paddi-whack means an Irish wng, 
wag being from the Saxuu tviig-lati. 

Paddy. AuTrishninii. A corrujttinn 
of St. Patrick, Irish Tadhrig. 

Padua was lon^ supi)osrd )>y the 
Scotch to be the chief w^hool of iieorn- 
maiicy : hence Sir Walter Scott siiyh of 
the Earl of Cowrie— 

** He h*arnet] thparl tlirit tuhip may natiip 
In I'Hilun, far lii‘yoiiil ihi* 

thv LnM 

Padnaaoy or Padeaoy. A silk stuff 
originally made at Padua. 

Pssan. The physician of the coh'stial 
gwls ; the deliverer from any evil or 
calamity. (Greek, pmiOf to ‘^iiiake to 
cease.) 

Pesan. A hymn to Apollo, and »p- 
pUe<l to the god himself. We arc told 
in Dr. Smith*s ('Umieol Jhvfionanj, Ihiit 
this word is from Paiau, the jihysiciaii 
of tho 01}‘mpuiu gods ; but .surely it 
could be no honour to the Sun-god to 
be called by tlic name of his own va.ssal. 
HiMiristcrhuis suggests to make to 
cease, meaning to niakf* diseases to cease : 
but w hy suppl}’ dimmes ratlier than miy 
other iioim? The more likely deriva- 
tion, me judtct\ is tho Greek verb 
to dart, AiHillo lK‘iiig called the “ far- 
ciirtcf,** Tho liyiun began with “ lu 
Ftzan,*^ Homer apidios it to a trium- 
phal song in genorril. 

Pagan i»roperh' moans ” belonging t«i 
a village ’* (TjU till, pugus). The rhiis- 
lian Church fixed iteC'lf flwt in cities, the 
emitres of intclliffcnco. Long after ii had 
boon c.stab1iHhea iif* towns, idolaii'oiis 
liractices contiiiueil to Im obscrvcfl in 
runil districts and villages^ so pagan and 
villager came to mean the same tiling. 
(AVy? Hkathen.) 

Pagan Works of Art. In Itonm- 
there are numenyus jvorks of art in- 
tended for Pagan doilies and Koman 
empoTors perverted into Chrtrtian nota- 
bilities. 

AxoxtiS, In at Peter'H t\rf Koine, are i>I<l 
statues of Capblk and wintteil r^eidt. 

uAumst., iuSt. Teier'i* of Rome, is &u old r'.vKau 
statue of the snd Mercury. 
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John tiik In St. l»eter'8 of Rome.U 

inailu out of a Htatiin of Ifercuiee. 

ST. OATriKiUN'R, II) Ht. Ivt^'r’H of Rome, la made 
out of a afruur of the «ihIiU*;*» ForiHiiA, 

Mt. (jiLBH (or Koiiiiuah itiSi. lVter*Hof Rome, 
iHaatiitiieor Viih-nn. 

Sr. PAri.- SiNtu.s V. ]ier\cried llie original 
stAnioof MinniS AinflhuB Antonliina into that of 
Kt. Paul. TliU hc’aiiiiifiil tnarhlo (oluiuii. i7u fe^^t 
111 height. coiitaiiiB a apiralof Itah-roliefd of the 
warn of till* Uoiiiiiii einia'ror, wholly out of cha- 
raetiT with the. Htatue which nurmounte it. 

St. Pbtbr. The wiiue Pojie tSixtue V.) con- 
vertiMl theorirrinal etatueof Trajan, on Trajaii'a 
(oliuiin, into a staLiioof .SI. Peter. Tula exiiuiaito 
coltiiiiu, like chat of Aiitonfnmi, e/mtaina a apirai 
of iiaa-reliefB. repreBeiinng the wars of Traian. 
SuriiiiMinteii iiy rtt. Peter, ihe I'oneraiort is ali- 
Holutiily huiiiToiiK. In St. Peier'a of Uoine the 
surue «)f St. Peier waa ine-uit for the old Konuii 
goil .ill inter. 

ViiLoiv Mary Thia atalne, in Ht. Peter'a of 
Rome, is in n-al l) a ataiue of laia, Hlamliug on 
the cicMceiiL .Moon. 

See rtrciUitth Ci'iUnf]/, im : lloitR. 

Page. A boy attendant. (Russian, 
paj\ a hoy ; (ireek, pnis ; Italian, paff* 
oio . Spaiii.Bli, pu(/e ; Welsh, btichgen. 
Rut page, the leaf of a book, is the Latin 
pay hut.) 

Page (^^r. and Mrs.). Inhabitants 
of Windsor. The lady joins with Mrs, 
Ford to trick Sir John Falstaff. 

AtifW rayr. Daughter of the above, 
in love with Fenton. Slender, the son 
of a eounti’y sqtiire, shy, aw'kward, and 
a booby, greatly tidniires the lad^, but 
has too fiiint a lioart to urge h& suit 
further than to sigh in audible whispers, 
“ Sweet Anno Page : 

ini/tmn Page. A 8chool-l>oy, the 
brother of Aiino.^ {Shakespeare: The 
Afrry fftivs uf fPmtlsur.) 

Pago' da. A temple in China, Hin- 
dustan, etc. (lliiidiistance, boot~khwifty 
abode of tiod ; Persian, pni^gmla^ idol- 
hou.se ; Spaiji.sli. pagoda.) 

Paint. The North Ainericau Indians 
paint fheir faces only when they go to 
war ; liostilities over, they wash it off. 

Paint the Lion (Tri), on board ship, 
means to strip a person naked imd tiicn 
smear the lioidy all over with tar, {See 
JSotes and Queries^ Cth August, 1892.) 

Painter, The jfope which binds a 
8bip\s boat to the slup. (Latin, pauthPm ; 
Freni'h, pantiere^ a drag-net; pantenr. 
a stretcher.) 

rU cut yonr painter for you. I’ll send 
you to the right aboul in double quick 
time. If tho paiiiU'r is out* of course 
tho boat drifts av^ay. 

Painter of the Groeeg. Andrea 
Appia'ui 18410 called. (1764-1817.) 

Painter of Nature, llemi Belleau, 
author of lores a^id Tranefortnaiiam of 
the Precious Stones, One of tho Pleiad 


poets is BO called, and well deserves the 
compliment. The Shepherd's Catendi^ 
of bpenser is largely borrowed from 
Belleau’s Song on April. (1628- 1577.) 

Phlnterg and Artiots* Chm\teter^ 
isttrs of great arttsU. The briUiaiit 
truth of a Watteau, the dead reality of 
a Poussin, the touching giuee of a 
Reynolds. 

“The colotiriiu? of Titifti), the expfesBloB of 
Rut>6U!9. the of RHphseli the purity of Do. 
lueiiicbino. tiMi corrCLOfioscity-nf Corretruio. the 
learuiutf of PoitSBiii, the airs of Duiito, the uuiie 
of the Oantcci, the grand contour of Aiigehi.”— 

**The April freshiieiw of Oiottu, tho tdet.; of Fm 
AngHo.rhe virginal purity of the young Rjiphne), 
the fiwi^. gravity of Jolin Delliiii, the philftsophic 
»li*jith of Da Viiiri, the BUhliine elevatum of 
Michael Augolo, the auaxity of Fr» llnriiHoniineo, 
the tlelimc'y ijf tho liellu Kobhia, the reatnained 
imwera of UuBeellini.'* 

• Defects of great artists. 

f n M tCHABL A so K Lo the ankihs are too mtrrow. 

In Titian iho i«ilni of tho thumb is ]TunH> 
neut. 

In Rapiiwi. the eara arc Iwlly drawn. 

In I'tNTuatci.TiioiMahearHand haim» are badly 
drawn. 

Prifiee rf painters. Fairhas'ios, the 
Greek painter, so called himself, (Fifth 
century B.c.) 

Apoiles of (>>H. (Fourth century B.c.) 

Painting. It is said that Apelles, 
being at a lo.ss to delineate tlie foam of 
Alexander's horse, dashetl his brush at 
the picture in desptiir, and rfUd by acci- 
dent what he could not accomplish by art. 

Pair OfL When two members of 
Farliameut, nr two opposing clectoni, 
agree to absent tly^mselves, and not to 
vote, so that one neutralises the vote of 
the other. The Whips generally find 
the pairs for meinhors. 

Poiahdod'ian Dynasty, Tlie Kai- 
Onmrs dynasty of I’ersia was so called 
from the third of tlio lino (Houshung), 
w’ho >vas 8uruame<l Paishdad, or Ujo 
jiLit lawgiver (b.c. 010-870). {See Kai 
OnuKs.) 

Pols. * La des Datjfie.s. The 
treaty concluded at Oanibray, in 152i>, 
Indween Francois I. and Charfes V. 
of Gerioany : so called because it was 
brought aixmt by Louise of Savoy 
(mother of the Fivnch king) and Mar- 
garet, the emperor’s aunt. 

Pol {A). A gijisy-word, meaning a 
brother, or cempaniou. 

Palace originally meant a dwelling 
on the Fal'atino Hill of Borne. This hiU 
was so called from Pa'l8s, a p^oral 
deity, whose festival was celebrated cm 
April 2lst, the birthday of RomCt*’ to 
commemorate the day when Rom’uIuB^ 
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the wolf-ohit4, drew the first furrow at 
tlie foot of the hill^ and thus laid tlie 
foundation of the **itoina Quadiu'tai** 
the most ancient part of the dty. On 
tins hiU Augustus Diult lus mansion, and 
his example was followed by TiWrius 
and Nero. Under the last-named em- 
peror, all private houses on the hill had 
to be pulled down to make room for 

Tlie Golden House,” called the Pala'- 
tium, the palace of palaces. It con- 
tinued to be the residence of the Roman 
emperors to the time of Alexander 
Seve'rus. {See Pallace.) 

Fal’adliu An ofiiuerof the Pala'tiiim 
or Byzantine palace, a high diguitazy. 

Faladim. Ine knights of King Charle- 
magne. The most noted are Allory de 
TEstoc: Astolfo: Basin de Genevois; 
Fierambrus or Feruinbras ; Florisinart ; 
Ganeioii, the traitor ; Geoffroy, Seigneur 
do Bordelois, and Geoffrov 'de Frises; 
Guerin, Due de liorraiuo ; Guillaume de 
TEstoc, brother of Allory; Guy de 
Bourgogne ; HocJ, Comte de Nantes ; 
Lambert, Prince de Bruxelles: Mala- 
gi'gi ; Nami or Nayine de Bavi^re ; 
Ogier or Oger the Dane ; Olivier, son of 
Reguier, Comte de Gennes : Orlaudo 
(fee Roland) ; Otuel ; Richard, Duo 
de Normandie; Rinaldo; RiolduMaus; 
Roland, Cqpite de Cenouta, son of 
Milon and iHune Berthe, Charlemagne's 
sister ; Samson, Due de Bourgogne ; 
and Thiry or Thiery d’Ardaine, Of 
these, twelve at a time seemed to have 
fonnM the coterie ol^tlie king. (Latin, 
pafa/im4s, one of the palace.) 


“ Wiio T)f«r tha bows were knu^las in ArUiur'a 
reign. 

Twelve theyjuid twelve the imers nf churlc- 
mAlO.” Dryilm ; ‘the F(ourtr and the Jjenf, 


FaUe'moii, onginally called Meli- 
certSs. Sou of Ino; called Pala^mon 
after he was made a sea-c^od. The 
.Roman Fortu^uus, the protecting god of 
harbours^ is the some. (See P^lehon ) 

Falals 4 m ThemiM. Once the 
abodi^ of the Roman government of 
Gaul, 03 well as of the kings of the 
first and second dynasties. Here J ulius 
fixed his rendenee when he was Cicsor 
of Gaul. It is in Paris, but the only 
part now extant is a vast hall, formerly 
the chamber of cold baths (frigida^ 
rum)f restored by Naxioleoft HI. 


Falmma'dM of 

the squadron of adventurers witn bis 
two,, brothers, Achilles and Sforoa, in 
the allied Chnstiait army. He was 4iot 
1^ Clorinda with an arrow. (Tam : 
Jermedem Delinred^ book iii. e. it. 4.) 


He is a Palitniedes^ A clever, in- 
genious person. The allusion is to 
the son of Nau])lius, who invented 
measures, scales, dice, etc. Ho also 
detected that tlio madness of Ulysses 
was only assumed. 

Sir l*alamvdSs. A Saracen knight 
overcome in single combat by Sir 
Tristram. Both loved Isolde, the wife 
of King Mark ; and after the lady was 
given up by the Saracen, Sir Tristram 
converted him to the Christian faith, 
and stood his godfather at the font. 
(Tfmna* the Hhymr,) 

Fal'amoii and Arolte (2 syl.). Two 
young Theban kniuhts who fell into the 
hands of “Duke ATiesciis,” and were 
shut up in a donjon at Athens. Both 
fell in love with Emily, the duke’s 
SLHter-iu-l.aw. In time Ihcy obtained 
their lilierty, and the duke .appointed a 
touniament, promising Emily tr> the 
victor. Arcite prayed to Mars to grant 
him victory, I’aPamon prayed to Venus 
to grant him Emily, and both obtained 
their petition. Arcito won the victory, 
but, being throvrn from his horsc», diou ; 
Parumoii, therefore, though not the 
winner, won tlie prize for which ho 
fought. The story is borrowed from 
Teseide of Boccaccio. The Mlaek 
HuvsCy a drama by John Fletcher, is the 
same tale; so called becaii:»e it was a 
block horse from which Arcitc was 
thrown. (Chaucer: The Knight's Tale.) 

Folat'lnate (4 syl.)^. The province 
of a palatine, as the Palatiimte of the 
Kiiine, in Germany. A nnlatinc i*) an 
officer whose court is hclu in the royal 
|)alaec, also called a palacc-grcavu ' or 
pfalz/^rat. There were three palatine 
counties in England — - viz. Chester, 
Durham, and Lancaster, in which tho 
count exemsed a roynl authority, just 
as supreme as though ho had been tho 
regal tenant of the palace itself. 

Palaver comes from the Portuguese 
palarra (talk), whicllis pa later f a coun- 
cil of Afneau chiefs. 

*' C’omi«rlnous are tMlororJs ; palidnan fworrtsj, 
UfMurtUu.ur Vergna/' — ' ; Much Ado 

aboirt Xothing^ ill. 4, 

Pale. Within the pale of my obserra* 
tion-^i.e. tho scope thereof, Tho do- 
miuion of King John and bis successors 
in Ireland was marked off, and the jmrt 
belonmng to the English crown woa 
colled the.pale, or tho part palod off. 

Fate Fteoea. So Indians call the 
Europcfin settlers. 
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P^'moiL ** The pride of Bwains** 
in Thomson’s AtUumn; it poetical re- 
presentation of JioaZf while the ** lovely 
young Lavin'ia ” is Jtnth, 

Faieimn, in love with the captain’s 
daughter, in Falconer’s ShipivrecL 

Palermo Raeore. Itazors of su- 
preme excellence, made in Palermo. 

“ It id A i-Ayser, Anrt a very gotwl ono. 

It c line Utely from 1‘Hlernin;'' 

Vfm>m awt Pittuai, i. 237. 

Pales. The god of shepherds and 
their flocks. {Roman mythology,) 

Palestine Sou:p. Soup made of 
Jf'i'iisulcm artichokes. I’h^ is a good 
example of lilunder begetting blunder! 
Jerusalem artichoke is a corruption of 
the Italian Oiramh ariinocm the* 
“sunflower artichoke.” From girasof/e 
wo make Jerusalem, and from Jernmlem 
artieliokcrt vve make Palestine sonp. 

Pales'tra (3 syl.). Either the act of 
wrestling, etc., or the place in which the 
Grecian youths practised athletic exer- 
cises. (Greek, wrestling.) 

PalestrFna or Polostrlna. An 

inland nearly south of Venice, noted for 
its glass -ho uses. 

Giovanni Fterluigi da Pnlmrina^ 
called “The Priuce of Music.” (1529- 
1501.) 

Paletot [par-c*to], A corruption of 
palla^totjne^ a cloak with a hood. Called 
by Piers Plowman a paltock. The hood 
or toque has disappeared, but Hie word 
remains the same. 

Pa'Umpsost. A parchment oil wliich 
tin; original writing has bwm effaced, 
Jind something ebe hits been written. 
(Greek, p'ihn^ again ; pv/o, I rub or 
efface.) When parchment was not 
Buiqilicd in siiflici^nt quantiHes, the 
ruonka and otlier.s used to wa^ or rub 
out the wming in. a parchment and use 
it again. As they did not Miish or rub 
it out entirely, pany works have been 
recovered by modern ingenuity. T^ns 
Cicero’s Vti Repnhlica has been i*estoi%d ; 
it was partiijUy erased to make room for 
a commentary of St, Augustine on the 
Psalms. Of course St. Augustine’s com- 
mentary was first copied, then emsed 
from the parchment, and the original 
MS. of Cicero made its appearance. 

“(’PH tin I AhIa lA A I'alinipsest ; everywhere 
nrruAl ttArhAnsni uvcria} a a }t>'g^n« civiUSAtKm.” 
^Tht‘ Tawuf. 

Pal'lndroiiie (3 syl.). A word w 
unc which roads bacKwards and for- 
.warda aliko^ as Madm, aluo tihi 


stihilo motihus ihit amor, (Oreek* paiin 
dromo, to run back again.) {live Sotadxo.) 

? The following Greek palindrome is 
very celebrated : — 

NlirONANOMIlMATAUIlMON*ANp4'fN 
fWash my transgressions, not only my 
race). T'ho legend round the font at 
St. Apiry’s, Nottingham. Also on the 
font in the basilica of St. Sophia, Con- 
stantinople; also on the font of St. 
Stephen d'Egees, Paris at St. Menin’s 
Abbey, Orleans; at Dulwich Coll^; 
and at the following churches: Ww- 
lingsworth (Suffolk), Harlow (Essex), 
Knapton (Norfolk), Melton Mowbray 
(it has been removed to a neighbouring 
hamlet), St. Martin’s, Liidgaie (London), 
and Hadleigh (Suffolk). (See Ingram : 
ChureJies of l}>mlon, yoL^ ii. ; MaMm : 
Londimtm Redivivum^ vol. iv. p. 356; 
Allen : London^ vol. iii. p. 530.) 

It 19 KiiU tlinl; «i)HU Kai>f)I(;on whb asleep 
whether he cmiM Iiam* iiixA^h'd Kn^glauS, ho 
AUAweitHl “ AMe was I ere 1 *».tw KIIja.’* 

Pal'inoAe (3 syl.). A song or dis- 
course recanting a previous one. A good 
sjiocimeri of the palinode is Jlniwe^ book 
i. ode 16. trauHlatcd by Swift, Watts 
has a paliiiotle in which he retracts the 
praise bestowed upon Queen Anne. In 
the first part of her reign be wrote a 
laudatory poem to the queen, but he 
says that the latter part deluded his 
hoi>es and proved him a false prophet. 
Samuel Butler has also a piilinoae to 
recant what he said in a previous poem 
to the Hon. Effward Howord, who 
vnrote afioein called TheRritUh Frineet, 
(Oi'eek, palin ode, a song again.) 

Pallnunw (in Euglish, Falintirr), 
Any pilot ; so calteil from Pahuurus, the 
Htet;rsmau of ifiue'as. < 

*• Oh ; think how lu hts [Htt'a] IaIi^ai rlay, 

Whfu dtwth Ja»t Intv ennir, claimed Ins prey, 

With f*AUn\ir(*'9 uuAltcred 

Finn At los dan^rtwouA lie Atimd ; 

EAch c^ll for needful rest rcpetlcii, 

With <fli inft hand the nidtler hcl^ 

TUI iu Ids fall wiih fateful sway 
The Ateei-Ace of the rtsaliii g.^xe way.** 

Pallwiy Ware, Dishes anS other 
similar articles covered with models from 
nature of fish, reptiles, shells, flowers, 
Aud leaves, most carefully coloured and 
in high relief, like the wares of Della 
liobbia. Bernard Paliesy was bom at 
Siuiites. (1510-1590.) 

Pall, the coverixig thrown- over a 
coffin, is the Latin a square 

piece of doth used W the Bomaits to 
throw over thdr shoulders, or to oovw 
them in bed; hence a oovdnejk 
jpb//, the long swewi^ robe, is the 
Boman pells, worn only, |iriaees ana 
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womon of honest fame. This differed 
frreatly from the pallium y whicli was 
woni by freemen and slaves, soldiers, 
and philosophers. 

** ft »metinH’>» let frorfreotis TratfeOy 
111 oceptred pall como HwecptnM hy.*’ 

SlUloH : II rv7tsertm, 

Pall^bearers. The custom of ap- 
pointing men of mark for imll-bearers, 
lias come to us from the Romans. J ulius 
Cmsar had magistrates for hi.<i pall- 
bearers ; Augustus Ca^^r liad senators ; 
Gennajiicus liad tribunes and centurions ; 
JEmil'is L. Paiilus hail the chief men of 
Macedonia who happened to be at Rome 
at the time ; but the poor were carried 
on a plain bier on metis shoulders, ojj' , 

Pall Mall, A game in which a palle 
or iron ball is struck through an ir«)ii 
ring with a mall or mallet. 


PallaOd is by Phillips derived from 
pale.s or jialed fences. In 
Devonshire, a palarr means a “store- 
house;’’ in Toluciss, “a landing-place 
enclosed but not roofcxl in.” (See Pa- 
LACB.) 

" AM rlintcvllsnind tliertmml<erso\4*t‘ 
and The htde (wtlare and landitttr-pUo' adj<»iiiini; 
t»ie hi\cr I)nrt.’'»*i.«i«s;rrtw/oJ ft?/ the Vorfioratum 
of TatnrM trt 17ns. 

‘•Oar. of Th«; ivory paTsres” Jih. 8»— 

atore-idaoeaj<r r.ihinets made of ivory. Kor 
“iwbcrs*' read puiluces. 


Palla'dliuii. Something that affords 
effectual protection and safety. The 
PaUaMium woh a colossal wooden statue 
of Fallas in the city* of Troy, said to 
have fallen from heaven. ^ It w’os be- 
lieved that so long as this statue re- 
mained within the city, Troy would bo 
safe, hut if removed, the city would fall 
into {tie hands of the enemy. The 
* statue was carried away by the (ireeks, 
and the city burnt by them to the 
grrniiid. 

The Scotch had a similar tradition 
attached fp the great stone <ff Scone, 
near Perth. Edward I. removed it to 
Westminster, and it is still framed in 
the Coronation Chair of England. {See 
Coronation, Scone.) 

Falladimn of Home, Anci'le (jr.r.). 

Falladiuiu of Mefara, A golden hair 
of King Nisfiit. {See ScViXA, Edkn 
Hall.) 


Pallas. A iiame of Minerva, some- 
times callcfl Pallas Mmerva. Acoordiog 
to fable, Pallas was one of the Titans, of 

Sim, mi used £s skin for armfKkr; 
whence she was called Pallas Mhienra. 
4(ore likely the wold Pallas is from 
palla, to brandish ; and the oomponnd 


means Minerva who brandishes the 
spear. 

Pallet. The paiiitor in Sinollett’a 
Prrepnue Pickle, A man without one 
jot of revorencG for ancient customs or 
modern etiquette. 

Pal'Uate (3 syl.) means simply to 
cloak. (Latin, a clonk.) 

“ That wn Khoulil not rllsth'inlile noi cloko them 
rniir mui*) .... hut runrefi.<> rhviii widi .<i humlilo, 
lowly, aiul ohoflient hiMrr." -Vomuun Piat/tr 
Jtottk, 

Palm. Jiu Hrhnp pttlm, A hand 
ready to rei^eivc biil)Tis. The old siijicr- 
stition is that if your ])alm itches you 
arc going to receive money. 

Let mo toll } ou, (^ashiiis, > i»n y<iut'«t'lf 
^ Are much condcmnml tn lu\ c* .ui ii riunu* 

Hhake»t>eart ; JiOi at, i 'tfAtir, 1 1 ;i 

Jo hear the palm. To be the l>est. 

I The allusion is to the Homan custom of 
giving the victorious gIadi:itor a branch 
of the palm-tree. 

Palm Oir (/*/>) U'ttne^ Inek'tt, efe., upon 
the umvanj. The allusion is to juggh'rs, 
who conceal in the imlin of tln*ir haiul 
wluit they pretend to di.sp(»sc of in soinu 
other way. I’hcse jugglers were .some- 
times called palmers. 

“You ii»ay i*rilni «j*<m us uru fwr fhl " 

Oi t/tlro. 

Palm OIL Dribes, or ralhcr inoiicy 
for bribes, fees, etc. 

"Tn lrp|an«l the inarliiMcry ftf u moxo- 

mpiit HiH n«»t Wfirk nuN-s-^ rj-pn* is |«l«'nri of 
lialni-4)ll lo itrevpiu fricdoii.'*- Irmh Sttlituma/rtim 
J7H2 to hV4l», p. SM. 

“The rjrli may pmupp wmiIi whole nkniM, hut 
thoHP Without ‘pslm-oir have iUMUt »»erc*,"— 
Knitt^enth Ve^ump, Au>;., pijrj, i‘. r»l.j. 

Palm Sunday. The Sunday next 
before Easter. 8o called in memory of 
Christ’s triumphant entry iubi Jcruwi- 
lem, wdieu the multitude Kfn.-wcd the 
way with palm bninchos ami leaves. 
(John xii.) 

Sad Palm Sundap, Marvh 29, 1163, 
the day of the h.a'ttl(‘ of Towton, the 
most fabil of uU the buttles in the do- 
mestic war between tffe Wliitc and Red 
Roses. Alxive 37,000 Englishmen were 
slain. 

Whose lianks received the hlo<»<l of iiinro thou* 
•viTid rnrn, 

Ou‘ft»il Palm Hiindsy’ sUiii, that Towton flchl 

TIto hlooflhuit flphl Iwtwift the Whiio ItoM) ami 
lh« Red.'' t 

ihruptm : Poli/oUfiou, x x \ lii. 

Palm Trao is said to grow faster for 
being weighed down. Heuco it is the 
symbol of resolution overcoming cala- 
mity. It is believed b^ Orientals to 
have sprung from the residue of the clay 
of which Adm was fonnod 
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Palmer. A })iIgTim privileged to 
curry a in FosbTOke’s Jtrii- 

ish Jlh/iffchistn wo read thai, ‘‘certain 
prayers uiid jkmiIius lioing wild over the 
pilgrims, lus they lay prostrate before 
the altiir, they were sprinkled with holy 
water, and received a consecrated palm- 
fibiff. Palmers differed from uilmms in 
this rcBpc(',t : a pilgrim inaae his pil* 
gtimago and rotnriiea to public or private 
life ; but a palmer spent all his days 
in visiting holy sliriues, and lived on 
cliurity. 

“Ills sjiinlala were with travel tore, 
staif, I»iul4r<*t . IkiI tif, scrip he wore ; 

The fiulcii ivuin^limnch in hie hanii 
SJiowvtl t'llifiim from the Holy liaml.** 

Sir Wtitter Si'vtt : Marmion. 1 .^ 7 . 

Pal'merin of England. A romance 
(tf fdiivnlry, iti wliieh Falmerin is the . 
hero, Tliero is another romance called 
ruliuertn ih Uln'tt» (See Unutheifs 
rulmn'iu.) 

Palmy Days. Prosperous or happy 
days, as those were to a victorious 
gladiatfir when ho went to receive the 
palm branch os tho reward of his 
pn)\vt‘ss. 

Palsy. TA'* ffcuthmen''R palmj^ ruin 
from gambling. {EHzabcth^ii reign,) 

Paludamontum. A distinctive 
mantle worn by a Koinaii general iu tho 
tiiTUi of war. This was tho “scariet 
robe '* in wdiich Christ was invested. 
(Matt, xxvii. 28.) 

‘■They lluiii^im hmi an old »c:u‘UH iiahulameTi' 
mm- some awl-off %viir-cU>ak with us l•ur| 1 lo inti- 
rl:i\c» fmiii r.hc rrivtonnn warOToln), — /’orrnr; 
Lift' iij Chrifit, rli:tp. U. 1>. 429. 

Pam. I’he knave of clubs, short for 
Pantpbile, tho French word for tho 
kiitive ot clubs. 

•* Or. .lohii-omS derivation of I*am fnnit mini. 
InM-auflo ‘I'nm’ tnuniclm ov«r oMuT I'arda, ih rx.- 
irmnely ctnnu . Of coiinn', I’am is short f,»r I’aw- 
phih, the Frefieh iianm for tlio knave of clubs.*' 
-Sntfs iDid ijiieruui OV. W. Skeal, i Wa>, Issfii, 

!• .I'H. 

Pam'ela.«. Tho title of tho finest of 
Jlichardsoirs novels, which once enjoyed 
a po])nlurity almost equal to that of tho 
romiiuccs of Sir Walter Scott. 

ruiiirbt. Lady Edward Fitxgerald 
(died mi). 

Pampas. Treeless plains, some 2,000 
niilcs long and from 300 to 600 broml, 
in South America. They coveue an area 
of 700,000 square miles. It is on Indian 
word iiiOjmiiigyfri/» or plaim. 

Pamper, according to Junius, is from 
the Latin F^nch pampre 

(vine- tendril). Hence Idilton-^ 

“ Where any row 

or fruit trc(*9f, over- woody, reacb^ too fiw 
TImir iRimiKTCd houghs, nnd ncctl^ hands to 

cluM'k 

If nil clusB embraces.'* rarodtss iM, v« SX4, 


The Italian pamhera*to (well-fed) is a 
oompoimd of pam (bre^) and Iwre 
(drink). 

Pomplilett said to be from Pampbila, 
a (Ire^ lady, whose diief work is a 
commonplace book of anecdotes, epi- 
tomes, notes, etc. Dr. Johnson suggests 
par~un»filet (held “by a thread”)— f.<?. 
stitched, but not bound; another de- 
rivation is payinedfik^iee (pages tacked 
together), it was anciently written 
jian/letm, painjtete, aud by Caxtou paun^ 
ftH, 

Pampbyle (3 syl). A sorceress 
who converted herself into an owl 
(ApitUim). There was another Pam* 
phyl@, the daughter of Apollo, who first 
taught women to embroider with silk. 

** In (»ne v<*ry remote ^ illat^e Ihe sorceress 
Pnniplu tS, whoturus her ucigblinurs into \ariuua 
nnirnnis. . . . Lucius, |•e«piltg . . . ihro’ s rhlnk 
in the door, riuw] the old witiMi iransfonii herself 
into nil owl." — Vater : Marim the Epicurean^ 
chnp. \ . 

Pan. The personificatiun of deitv 
displayed iu creation and pervading all 
tilings. As flocks aud herds wore the 
chief property of the pastoral age, Pan 
ivas called the god of flocks and herds. 
He is also called tho god of not the 
“ woods ” only, but “ all material sub- 
stances.” Tho lower iiart was that of 
a goat, liecauso of the asperity of ihe 
earth ; the upper part was that of a 
man, because ether is the “ hegemonic 
of the world ; ” tho lustful nature of the 
god symbolised the spermatic principle 
of the world ; th J libbard's skin was to 
indicate the immense varietv of created 
things ; and the character of blameless 
I’an ” syinlioliseil that wisdom which 
governs the world. (Greek, pan, every- 
thing.) {FAornutf/s: De Katnra 2>tf- 
orum, xxvii, 203.) 

“ ITniverml Pan, 

Knit wiili thn Uraiva and the Hoiuv in dnnoo, 

Led on tho oberiial gprtuir.'* 

^ Miltcn: Paradise l4mt/YV,iSS. 

7 In the National Museum^f Naples 
is the celobrated marble of “ Pan^teaoh- 
iug Apollo to play on tlie panpipe.” 

F/tt! Great Fan, Francois Marie Arouet 
de Voltaire, also caUeu the JHctaCor of 
Letters, ( 1604 - 177 ^) 

Panaoa'a. A universal cure. Pana- 
cea was tho daughter of Escula'piosfged 
of mediointf). The name is evidently 
composed of two Greek words jwwf- 
akeonuti (all I cure). Of ooutse the 
medicine that cures is the daughter or 
child of the healing art. 

Famee'a. An Orkney proverb says 
the well of Kildin^e and du&% 
(sea^wMi) of Guiomn will cure ewy 
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malady sava Black Death. (Sir jraiter 
Seott: The l^rate^ cliap. xxix.) (See 
Azoth.) 

Other faimue panaceas. 

Prince Ahmed’s apple, or apple of 
Sainarcand, ciired all disorders. (See 
under Afflk.) 

The balsam of Fierabras (q.r,). 

The Frome'theau ungtieiit rendered 
the body invulnerable. 

Aladdin *srin^( 7 .r. I was a in’eseiyative 
against all the Ills whicli flesn is hoir to. 

4Sir Gilbert's sword. Sir T. Malo^% 
in his Mistfjnj of Vrince Arthur (i. lid), 
says:— 

“Hip LauncvloC touched the wounds of Kir 
MeiiiX uith .sir (tiUtert's sword. >ind wiitodthcm 
wiih Che cerecloth .inU ituou a whoUer niftii was 
be iicvlt in ali bis life." 

(See also AcHiiXEs’ SptAB, Mebea's* 
KeTLLE, IiLTNABD*8 BlNO [siC RlNOj, 
Pan'tiieba, etc.) 

Panama*. A word which, in 180*2, 
became synonymous with government 
corruptions. M. de Lessep undertook 
to cut a sea, passage through the Isthmus 
of Panama, and in order to rai.se inouev 
from the general public, bribeil Frencu 
senators, deputies, and editors of jour- 
nals to ail enormous extent. An in- 
vestigation was made into the matter in 
1802, and tl^c results were most damag- 
ing. In the beginning of 1893 Germany 
was charged with a similar misappro- 
miation of money connected with the 
Guelph Fund, in which Prince Ludwig 
of Bavaria was involv ed. 

“On tlie bide nf tbi* Vo«ijr€» I'coiilc wld 
#‘xult that ltd'll any li:w also Iht raiiaiiM.''— 
RavUr'i TtUifram^ bvrhu, January urid, 

Paneake (2 syl.) is a puddiug or 

cake” made in a frying-pan. It w:ts 
originally to be eaten after dinner, to 
stay the stomachs of those who went to 
be shriven. Tlie Shrove-Ml w'as called 
the Pancake BcU, and the day of shriving 

Paucahs Tuesday.” 

PaAoaate (3 syl.). An Athenian 
hetimm, and her comiiauioti in sin, 
PhrynS, were the models of Venus JlUtut/ 
from the AVw, by AiiellSs. (See Pubynb.) 

Panoraa (^6^/.). Patron saint of chil- * 
dien. He was a nolde Bomaa youth, 
martyred by Diocle'tian ^ the age of 
fourteen (a.i>. 804). i$ee Nicholas.) 

St, Tmeras, in Christian art, is repre- 
senteil as treading on a Scumm and 
hearing either a stone And sword^ 0? a 
hook and piOm-braiich. . The aJhiriohs 
are to his hatred of infidelity^ and the 
• implements of hfs mmrtyidoin^ 


Pan'darua. Leader of the Lyciaus 
in the Trojan war, but represented as 
a pimp ill mediicval romances. (iSVr 
Pandek.) 

Pandects of Jttstln'tan ( The), found 
at Amalfi (1137), gave a spur to the 
study of civil law Which cnanged the 
W'hole literary and legal aspect of 
Furope. The word means much the 
same as “ cyclopa‘dia.” (Gn-ck, pan, 
everything; I receive.) 

Pandemo'nlum ( /f ) . A pt rfevt pnn^ 
demonium, A beur-ganlou fur disorder 
and liccatiousucss. In allusion to tlio 
parUaincnt of hell in Milton's VamdiH 
J.ost, book i. (Greek, pan ilmmnn, every 
I demon.) Cohdelieks. ) 

I Pander. To pander to utie\ l iets i.s 
to act us an agent to tliem, and surb an 
agent is termed a pander, from Pair- 
I dams, who procures for IVi/iliis the lovo 
and graces of Cre&sida. In Mufh Ado 
about Xothinp it is said that Troilus was 
“ the first employer of pandars ” f v. 2). 
(Shakespeare : TroUus awl Vru^^xda ; 
Chmtnr : Troilus and Cresbeult .) 

“Let rH pitifwl l«’ rUleit lu 

tbc \v<>rhVA eud ixftoi* ni> ooi.c 4 mM Ui»Mn i^’.i 
•Ejunltti*.’ Let all o’UKliiMt infii Ih* * TiuibeH"..' 
all falim womoit »!#' n’roysi'!-.' :m<J nil 
heiwf'cn, *pjirulnri*.' Amen ” - TwiW'w nut 
lii. 5f. 

Pando'ra'c Box (A). A presf^nt 
which seems valuable, but which is iu 
rcjility a curse; as wlicn Midas was 
permitted, uctrording to his r(>quost, to 
turn whatever he touched into gold, and 
found his very footl becriine gold, and 
therefore un^utablc. Proructbcuh inatlc 
an image and stole lire firnii hc:tvcn to 
endow it with lift*. In revenge, Jn}>itor 
j told \idcau to make a female btatue, 

( and gave her a IkiX which she was to 
pmsent to the luaii who married her. 
Prometheus distrusted Jove and his 
gifts, but Epimc'Uieus, bis brother, 
Tiiarried tlio beautiful I'ando’ru, and 
received the Ik)x. Immcdiatidy the 
bridegroom opened the box nil the evils 
that flesh is heir to fltv forth, and liavo 
ever since continued to afflict the world. 
Tlie last thing that flow from the box 
was Hope. 

Panel (A), means simply a piece of 
rag or skm. (Latin, pannus ; Greek, 
perns,) In law it nicnns a piece of 
parchment containing' the names of 
jurors. To empanel d Jury is to outer 
their names on the panel m* roll. The 
panels of a room are the framed wains- 
cot which tmpplif*s the place of tii|iostry, 
and the panels of doors are the thin 
boards like wainscot. 



Pangloss 
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PanglOM (/)r.). A learned j^dant, 
very p<>or and very conceited, plumiug 
liiniseif 0)1 the titled of LL.I). and A.SS. 
(Greek, “ All- tongue.”) {Colman : Har- 
at-Law.) 

Pan'io. On one occasion Bacchus, 
in his Indian expeditions, woiS eucomr 
passed with an arm^ far Buperlor to his 
own ; one of his chief caphiius, nantefl 
Puii, advised him to cointnand all his 
men nt the dead of night to raise a 
simultaneous shout. The shout was 
rolled from mountain to mountain by 
innumerable echoes, and the Indians, 
thinking they wortj surrounde^l on all 
sides, took to sudden flight. From this 
iueideiit, all sudden fits of great terror 
have been termed pames. (Hre Judges 
vLi. 

ThG<ui gives another derivation, and 
says that the god Pan struck terror into 
tlie hearts of the giants, when they 
warred against heaven, by blowing into 
a sen-shell. 


beams, and, when loosetl by the ser- 
vants, broke his bonds mto five hundred 
thousand pieces witli one blow of his 
infant hst. When he grew' to manhood 
he knew all languages, all sciences, 
and all knowledge of every sort^ out- 
(tolomorung Solomon in wist^m. Having 
defeated Anarchus, King of the Dip- 
sodes, all submitted except the Al- 
mirods. Marching against these people, 
a heav}' rain fell, and Pantagfuel covered 
his whole army with his tongue. AVhtto 
so doing, Alcofri'bas crawled into his 
mouth, where he lived six mouths, 
taking toll of eveiy morsel that his lord 
ate. His iiriniortal achievement was his 
voyage from Uto'pia in quest of the 
“^orjicle of the Holy Bottle ” 

“ WiitiMpohtm ntu itsuo f-irth . , , 

To geti (lie ibinl juirt lu ihiseartby cell 
Of (be a*'t^ of noml Pabbis'rurt'.'* 
Ilultnlais : To tJic Spint of the (/Huen o/ Navarre. 

V Pantugruel was the last of the nice 
of giants. 

•' My tbUHi u >tb P.iiitiKrruel's own wouM mafc." 
-Punch, Jime iSth, IK)3» )•. i;. 


Panjan'drum. Grand Panjan^ 
(irttm. A village boss, who iniogiues 
himself the ‘‘Magnus Apollo” of hh 
TK'ighbours. The word occurs in Focfte’a 
farrago of noiismise which he composed 
to ti'st the memory of old Macklin. who 
t»iiid he had brought his memory to such 
perfection that he could remember any- 
tliiug by reading it over once. 

*. I no self knew a uihii at rolI<*^e wild could do 
tlS’iHiiino. lie* v»iHild rejusit accurately one Inin- 
driNi liiK-ti of (tieek by readiiiK tbem twice ov«r. 
aliliotuJi !»• could uot accurately (i^iisiafc them. 
Ills inciuoiy wub itiarx elloua, hut its uselcsiiiosi 
was still iiiiire’M). 

Pan'tablna. Tn bland upon onv^ 
wntabUfi. 'J'o stand upon one’s dignity. 
Poutables are clippers, and the idea is 
VA' ttnir .'iur Iv hunt boul — i.v, to remit 
nothing. 

“lice standcl li upon his ivoitablcs^nd retfsrdetU 
grcal1> his)eiMit;uit»ii.''-*s’i<Acr; Nwrtfcmm (1^). 

Pantag'ruel',*' So called because he 
was born during tho drought which 
lasted thirty and sip months, three 
weeks, four days, tliirteen hours, and 
a little more, in that year of grace 
noted for having “three Thursdays in 
one week.” His father was Gargantuaj 
tlio giant, who was four hundred four- 
wore and forty-four years old at the 
time ; his motlier, •Badebec, died in 
giving him birth ; hi? gran^mher was 
Qruugousier {tt.v.). He was so strong 
that he was chained in his cradle With 
four great iron chains, like those used in 
shi})s of tho largest sisce ; being kflgry at 
this, ho stamps out tlie bottom of 1 ^ 
bassanet, which was made of weavers’ 


tauiag’rucV (meant for Henri II., son 
of Francois I.), in the satirical romance 
of HalKlaU, entitled History of Gar* 
yantua and Fantagi^tfL 


Paatagraelion. Tho groat Pantaf* 
ruolwn law raw (Lord Biisqueac X^ord 
Suckftst). This ciiso, haAdng nonplussed 
all tho judges in Paris, was referred to 
Lord Pautagruel for decision. Tho 
writs, etc., were as much as fom* asses 
could carry, but tho Arbiter determined 
to hoar the plaintiff and defendant state 
their own cases. Lord Bin^queue spoke 
first, and pleaded sufli a rigmarole that 
no one on earth could unravel its mean- 
ing; Lorvi Suckfist replied, and the 
l)ench declared “We have not under- 
stood one single (‘in^umstance of the 
dcfeuce.” Then Pautagruel gave sen- 
tence, hut his judgment was as obscure 
and unintelli^ble as the ci^e itself# So, 
08 no one understood a single sentence 
of the whole affair, all were perfccfly 
satisfied, a “thing imparalleleti in tlm 
annals of the law.” (Rahefais : Fmt&g* 
rticl, l)ook ii.) 


PafttaB'ruel'loa Horb {Tho). 
Hemp ; so called “ because Pant^uol 
was uie inventor^of a certain use whidi 
it serves for, exceeding hateful to feloi^ 
unto whom it is more hurtful than^ 
strangle-weed to flax.” 

“tut Osure ami of tbe leavi*# an« mt 
mweb (llirerent froiij ihonc of tU« asb-ireo oft 
agrimony, (Itr Iv^rb tnnag so hke rba nttiwr 
t«/rio ilHU many bpriwillsts Mvo eaUeft U Um 
'Domosilc XtttMtorio.’ snd^tbe Knnatoflo ‘ 
‘Wild Piuiiagni«lW’’'--»obfi«<s.’r ^ 

Uh 4 », 
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PantalooiL A feeble-minded old 
nmu, the foil of the clown, whom he 
aids and abets in all his knavery. The 
word 18 derived from the di*ess ho used 
to 'Wear, a loose suit down to the heels. 

*‘Tlwt Lioemio ttiat comes a*Wi>oiiiK ts my man 
Trauio litisniw my i>ori, wo uilKht hei^uilc 
tlio old iAnbttIooii.‘’-<--»S7iaA:rapf-are: Tatning 0 / the 
Hhute, ill. 1. 

Pantaloon. Lord Byron says the Ve- 
netians were called the Plantei^a of the 
Lion^i.f. the Lion of St. Mark, the 
standard of the republic; and further 
tolls us that the character of **{)aiita- 
loon,” boiiiij Venetian, was called han^ 
tnlcone (Planter of the Idou). {('hildo 
Hiirohiy bk. iv. stanza U, note 9.) 

PAi//#wy Pantahon. Playing second 
iiddlo': being the cat*s-paw of another ; 
servilely imitating. 

Panteolmlooii. A place where all 
sorts of manufactured articles are cxposetl 
for sale ; a storehouse for f limit ure. 

Panthe'a, wife of Ahradatus, King of 
Susa. Abrad<atus joined the Assyrians 
against Cyrus, and his wife was taken 
ca[>tive. Cyrus refused to visit her, that i 
he might not 1 h> tempted by her beauty | 
to outstep the Ixiiuids of mixlesty. Ah- ) 
radaius was »o channed by this con- 
tinence * that he joined the party of 
C}Tus,aud, being slain in battle, his wife 
jmt on end to her life, and fell on the 
botly of her husband. 

“ If ere standH Loitr' Ilaclud RutwcH— ihPTi* the 
arrU-vtr»»c*» 4itd Hosh of Hardwioko. Tlio nu** i« 
oiir Kof^lisli versiion of of Arn:i ; tlio 

otlicT of Xnniip)'^ in a nnf and iM>akiM| hiu- 
maoluT."— Lt/un JAnton : Simi/eenth (Vnlurt/, 
Oct.. Nil, p. m. 

Panihe'a (Greek). Statues carrying 
symbols of several deities, as in the 
medal of Antoni'nus Pius, where Sera'nis 
is represented by a Apollo iiy 

ra;/#, Jupiter Ammon by raniU horns^ 
PIu^p by a larffe beard, and iKscula'piu-s 
by a wand, around which a serpent i'* 
tairined. 

Pantlie'oii. The finest is that erected 
in Borne by A^ppa (son-in-law of 
Augustus). It is circular, loO feet in 
diameter, and the same in heiglit. It is 
now a cnurcb, with statues of heathen 
gods, and is called the Rotunda. In 
Paris the Pantheon was Die church of 
St. Genevieve, built by Louis XV., 
fijiishect 1790. Next ycsir the Conven- 
tion called it the Pantheon, and set it 
a^vart as the shrine of those Frenchmen 
whom their country wished to honour 
grand4 homines la patrie rmmais* 
Miite”). (Greek, pantea the&i, all 
god«.) 


Panther, The Spotted Panther in 
Drj^den’s Hind and Panther means the 
Church of Fngland full of the spots of 
error ; whereas the Church of lloino is 
faultless as the milk-white hind. 

*• The itanihor, i»ur« tli** nohU'Hl iioict tlic^ hind, 

And fairest creature of the eputied kind ; 

Oh, lumld her inlK>rn i«l;;un« tie w.i«(tie(1 away, 

Slio were too good to he a l*eiisl of i-rey.” 

Part I. 

Pa&'therfu A hypothetical beast 
wliich lived in the E;iat. Kcyiiard af- 
finnod tliat bo had sent her majesty the 
queen a comb iiuido of puiitlicri bone, 
** more lustrous than the rainbow, more 
odoriferous than any porfnnio, a charm 
against every ill, and a universal pana- 
cea.” (//. ran Alkmar : Jinjuatd the 
Fox.) (1498.) 

She wears a eomh made of panUn ra hone. 
She is all perfection. (tSitr abort.) 

Paatlle Shop. A incctiiig-houHe, 
from the fact that dissi^nting chapels wore 
often roofed with pantiles, lirnco j»an- 
tile was used in the sonsc of dissi'nting. 
Mrs. CentUvre, in the (Inrtutm Ktretum. 
contnistR the {lantilc crow with a giunl 
churchman. 

Pan'tomime (8 syl.). aeeonling to 
etymology, should he ait dutnb sliow, 
but in nioilem practice it is partly dumb 
sbo^v and partly grotesque* speaking. 
Harlequin and Columbiini never sjiciik, 
but Clown and Pantah^on keep u]> a 
constant fire of fun. Dr. (’hirko says 
that Harlequin is the god Mervura, W'ith 
his short oivord called ” herpe ; he is 
supi>os«ia to bfj invisible, and to be able 
to tmtisi>ort )iimsc‘]f to tlie ends of the 
earth as q^uick as thought. Columbine, 
he says, is Psyeha (the soul) ; the old 
man i.s Charon ; and the Clown Alomns 
(the buffoon of heaven), whoso largo 
gaping mouth i.s an imitation of the 
ancient masks. {Trartin^ iv. 4.VJ.) 

The Isjst Komaii jiiantoniiinists were 
Bathylus (a 1‘recdmau of Maecenas), Py- 
Udes. and Ilyla-Sj^ 

Panton Gates. Old as Panion Gates, 
A corrujition of Faudon Gates at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, 

Pantrjr. (Prf5nc}i, pamterie (2 syl.) ; 
Latin, panaritm, from panis, bread.) 
An archaic foniv is ” }ianary.” The 
kotqier of a jiaiitry was at one time 
called a ** puitcrer.’’ (French^ pan^ 
iern\) 

Ponnrga (2 syl.}. A commnion of 
Patitag'ruel’s, not unlike our Bochoster 
and Buckingham in the reign of tho 
mutton-eating king. Panurge • was a 
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clesiwrato rnke, was always in debt, had 
a dotlgo for ovrry sf'htiUKj, kiietv overy- 
thinjr and Hoinethiuj; nK»i«, was a boon 
ooiriiKtiiirm of tho mirthfuUo^t temper 
mid most lirndioiis bias; but was timid 
of tlaiiger, and ;i desperate coward. He 
enters ufKm ten tlmusand adventures 
f(n* tiKJ floliitiou of this knotty 
“ VVhetber or not he ought to inorey ? ** 
find altlfough every response i» in the 
npgitive, disjmtes the ostensible mean- 
ing, and stoutly maiiihiitis that no means 
yes. ((irefk inr fffrtuftnn.) {RaMtiia.) 

hni}tn;(\ jmvhahly meant for Calvin, 
though some think it is Cardinal Lor- 
raine. He is a liceniioiia, intemperate 
lihiTtine. a coward and knave. Of 
course, the satire points to the cclibafjy 
of the clergy. 

‘•.S.iin Slii'k n the 11e*roiij,*|j1*ml Yaiik^'P. hold, 
niMiiiiiv, iiii'l nht*M’ nil. :i iiiorelinie.. Insliort, he 
j!<,i HM|*r I'f UepuhlK'sin 

f\tnif)'ffr nskvd if he Hhmtld warvff. 
Asking iidvict^ mtu’cly to contradict the 
giver of it. rannrge asked Pantiig'nier 
whellier lie advised him to marry, 
“ Yc‘<,” Raid rantagnicl. When Paniii*ge 
nrgt'd soiiKt strong fihjcctioti, “Thou 
don’t miirry,” said rantagruol ; to winch 
tile favourite replied, “ TIis W'hfile heaii: 
w’as bent on so doing.” "Marry then, 
by all means,** said the priiK^e, but Prui- 
iirge again found some iiisu[>erahle tiar- 
ricr. Aiul so they went on ; every time 
Panlagniel saitl “ Yoa,“ new reasons 
>\^ro found against this advice ; and 
every time ho sai<l “ Nay,” reasons no 
less cogtuit w'ere discovercil for the 
aftimiative. {Ruhrfffh: Otirtffintm ami 
I'tftfftnjrnrI, hk. iii. 0.) 

V Hesides Piiiitag'rueV, Panurge con- 
sulted lots, drfN'ims, a sibyl, a deW and 
dumb mail, the old poet Koniiuagrobis, 
tlu' ehironianetT Herr 'Frinpa, the theo- 
logian Hijipothadi'e, the physician Ron- 
thh'ilis, the jjhilosopher Trouillogan, the 
court ft)ol Trihflulet, and, lastly, the 
Oracle of the Holy Bottle. 

Panyer Stone (Wte), A stone let 
into the wall of a house in Panyer Alley. 
It is a rude ]‘e])rescutatioii of a boy 
sitting on a pannier. (French, panier ; 
Latin, a hi'oad- basket.) The 

{^one has the following inscription: — 

•• Whi-n have soiK^hr fh« olty mnml, 

YiM. suit lilts iM tlie4iiKliei(t sisnuid. 

AugiwtsTih, ni88.’* 

V This is not coin>ct, for there are 
highei s])ots both in ComhiU| and in 
Cannon Street. 

Pail. He pres pap m(h ethuieket 
He does or says a kind thing in a very 
bi:us()ne and ungracious mouner. Tha 


Spartan children were fed by the point 
Of a sword, and the Teuton children 
with hatchets, or instruments so called— 
probably of the doll tyjw. “ Ursus,** in 
Victor Hugo’s novel of “ VHomm qui 
iff/,” gives "pap with a hatchet.” 

Papa, Father. The former is Greek 
pnpptis (father) ; Chaldee, abba. For 
many centuries after the Conquest, the 
“gentry” taught their children to use 
the word “pitpa,” but Uiis custom is 
iioiv almost gone out. 

Papal Slippers (27i<^) ore wrought 
with a cross of rubies over each instep. 

Paper. So calh^d from the paiiy'ms 
or Egyptian reed used at one time for 
the ni.inuf.'icture of a writing material. 
Bryan Bf>ukiu, in 180;i, {lerfecied a 
machine for making a sheet of paper to 
any required length. 

Paper a House (To), in theatrical 
phniscology, means to fill a hou.«se with 
" deadheads," or non -paying st>eotators, 
admitted by paiHT orders. The w^omen 
admitted thus, not lieing drcs^cnl so 
smartly lus the mying oni^, used to 
<x)Ver their »>bo»ldprs with a “ scarlet 
ojwra cloak,” often lent or liired for the 
occftsiou. 

Paper King. ^ John Law, \he pro- 
jector of the Mississippi Scheme. (1671- 
1720.) 

Paper BCarrlagee. Weddings nf 
dons, w ho pay tlieir fees in bank-notes. 

Papeivetaiaer (vl). An author of 
small repute. 

Paph'lan. Relating to Venus, or 
rather to Paphos, a city of Cyprus, where 
Venus w'us worsliipped ; a Cyprian ; a 
prostitute. 

Papimany. Tlie country of the 
Papimaiis; t^ie couutrv subject to the 
PoiH*, or any priest-ridden countiy, as 
Sivaiu. {Raiteiim: Gartfftntm andl'autag^ 
riud^ iv. 45.) 

Papy'ra. The giuldess of printing; 
so called from papy'rus, the Nile-recd, 
from which at one time j^per was made, 
and fri>m which it borrowm its name. 

“ Till to«»f«'iu‘Kl?e<l renlina Pspyni tnouht 

Tfi paint in in,YaiicV(itoiir« MmnUand tlinagtit, 

WlUi Wi^tV'tn’.n voicti n* print TtieratfciUiDUuHN 

And mark In adamant the aicpa nf Tinn\** 
Darwitt: 

Papsni. Written scrolls made of 
the Papy’rus, found in Egypt end HmS 
eula^neum. 

Par. {A). A newi^por pangnipliu 
(Press s^^.) 
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Per (At), Stock at par means that 
it is to be bought at the price it repi'e- 
sents. Tims, £100 stock in the per 
cent, (quoted at par would mean that it 
would require £100 to invest in this 
stock ; if quoted at £105, it would be £6 
above jair ; if at £95, it would be £5 
below par. (Latin, par, equal.) 

Paraoeralsts. Disciples of Para- 
celsus in medicine, physics, and mjstic 
sciences. A Swiss physician. (1493-lMl.) 

Paraclete. The advocate : one ralhd 
U aid or support another. (The word 
paraclete is from the Greek paraAaif'Of 
to call to; and advocate is from the 
Latin ml^voco, the same thing.) 

Paradise. The Greeks used this 
word to denote the extensive parks and 
pleasure-grounds of the Persian kings. 
(Persian, parties; Greek, 

(6^ Calay.4.) 

“An i>lil worrt, ‘ lAHwliek*; which the Hebrews 
hart l»on-»iwert from the PiTsiftim. an** which J*t 
flr^t des1<rfiate<l the * itniks of tlie AclKnnenidn'; 
Hummed m* the ij'tmerai dream," ‘-yfonctu lA/e uf 
Je$M, XL 

Upper and Lower l^aradihe, Tlio 
rabrnns say there is an earthly or lower 
paradise under the equator, divided 
into seven dwellings, and twelve times 
ten thomsdud miles square. A column 
reaches from this paradise to the upper 
or heavenly cue. by which the souls 
mount upwards after a ^ort sojouni on 
the earthly one. 

The tm dumb miliuah wimitied to the 
Moulflin^xparadiiie are : — 

(1) The dog Kratim, which accom- 
panied the Seven Sleepers. 

(2) ass, which spoke witli the 
voice of a man to reprove the disoltcdieut 
prophet. 

(5) Solomon’s ant, of which ho r^aid, 
Go to the ant, thou sluggard . . 

(4) Jonah’a whale. 

(5^ The ram caught in Mie thicket, and 
cSered in sacrifice in lien of Isaac. 

• (^ The coif of Abraham. 

(7) The camel of Saleh. 

(8) The cuckoo of Belkis. 

(9) The ox of Moses. 

(10) Mahomet's mare, called Borak. 

Pnni4l»6 iKMit;. Satan rouses the 
panic-sbricken host of fallen angels to 
tell tliem about a nftnour current In 
Heaven of a new world about to be 
created. He calls a cotmoil to deliberate 
what should tie done, and they agree to 
pend Satan to seaxch out Ibr the new 
world. Satan, passing the gulf between 
Hell and Heaven and the limbo of 
Vanity, enters the orb of the Sun (In 


the guise of an augel) to make in- 
quiries as to the new planet's where- 
abouts ; and, having obtained the neces- 
sary information, alights on Mount 
Nipha'tSs, and goes to Paradise in the 
form of a cormomut. Seating himself 
on the Tree of Life, ho overhears Adam 
and Eve talking about the proliibitiou 
made by God, and at once resolves upon 
the nature of his attack, tiabriel sends 
tv %'0 angels to watch over the Ihiwit of 
Paradise, and Satan ilces. Ihiphael is 
sent to wani Adam of his danger, and 
tells him the story of Satan's revolt and 
expulsion out of "Heaven, and wliy and 
how this world was made. After a time 
Satan returns to ParadiM' in the form 
of a mist, and, entering thci ber[>cnt, 
induces Kve to eat of the for)»iihh‘ii 
fruit. Adam oats “ that lie may perish 
with the woman whom he IovcmI.’*' Siituii 
returns to Hell to tell his triunqih, and 
Michael is sent to load the guilty pair 
out of the ganlen. {MUtuu.) 

Paradise Regained (in four hooks), 
Tlie subject is the Temptation. K\e, 
being tempted, fell, and lost Paradise ; 

I Jesus, being tempted, resisted, dial re- 
gained Paradise. {Mdtun.) 

Paradise Shoots. The lign aloe; 
paid to be the only plant deseeudi'd to 
us from the Garden of likleii. AVlu^n 
Adam left Paradise, it is said, ho took 
with liiin a shoot of this tree, which ho 
planted in the Und where ho Mdlled, 
and from which all other ligu aloes have 
been i.'ropugaled. 

Paradise of Fools. The HindiLs. 

I Mahometans, Saindinavians, and Boin.m 
Catholics have ilevi»ed a jilair hidv^etJi 
Paradise and Puigatory " to gel nil of 
a theological dillieulty. If tliero is no 
sin without intention, then infants and 
idiots cannot commit sin, and if they <Uo 
cannot lie consigned tfl'the purgatory of 
evil-doers ; but, not Ixjing believers or 
gooil-d^iers, they cannot be placeil witli 
the saints. The’Itomaii ('atholies place 
them in the Parmlise of Infants and thu 
Paradise of Pools. 

Paradise aad tlie Pe'ri. 7'he second 
tale in Moore’s poetical romiince of 
jMUa Rookh, llio Peri laments her 
expulsion from Heaven, and is told sho 
will be readmitted if she will bring to 
the Gate of Heaven the ’’gift most <lear 
to the Almighty.” Firnt edie went to a 
battle-field, whore the tyrant Mahmoud, 
having won a victory, promised life to 
a young warrior, but the warrior struck 
the tmiit with a dart, The wouna, 
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howover, waa not mortal, so ** The tyrant 
Hved, the lioro fell.” llie Peri took to 
Het'ivoii’H (late the last drop of Die 
patriut’rt blood aa her offering', but the 
^utes would not uucu to her. A'axl she 
llew to K 5 ?\^)t, wnere the plaf^ue waa 
rn^iup^, and saw a youii^ man dying ; 
]ire8eiitly his betrothed bnde sought him 
out, (»iught the disease, and both die<l. 
The Pen took to Heaven’s Gate the last 
sigh of tljat self -sacrificed danusel, but 
the offering was not good enough to 
open the gates to her. LmiUj^ she flew 
to Syria, and thei-c saw ah innocent 
child and guilty old man. Th<3 vesper 
call sounded, and the child knelt down 
to prayer. Tho old roan wept W'ith rc- 
jwjiitance, and knelt to pray beside tho 
child. The Peri offered tho Jtepttiilant 
Ihu', and the gates flow open to receive 
tho gift. 

Parallel. None hnt hinmlf mi he 
hi» pnrallr!. Wholly without a peer; 

“ Qutcria Al(%dfC pftrnn **ncmo prox-^ 
imus ii*'C miuidna.^* 'J’hero are many 
Hiniilar sentences ; for example : — 

" N'l'iuo rst, itisi I ii***.*.’' A’ik'cii .* HvrruU'd FarenUt 
i -si. (Si'DiM'a li\c<l lu' 

“.\nM liut liPiHflf :u1n)iH no iiSTalkl.” 

Alosmuijtr : Jhtkt *t/ <1*52 ^ 

• V'Mu* hilt hiiiMc'lf <Tiw ittirallct.” 

Anntji itiii im Jn/iii Ltlburu, (ISTiS.) 

*• fs iluM ‘0 :i tr<'«<iM‘ry like hi . , . 

Nnju* hilt ilM'lf oan lie UR imnliMj." 

Tloiiljuld • llonbif yahfhwfd^ iii. J. U*-*-) 

Paramatta. A fabric of w'ool and 
cotfoii. So called from a town in New 
South Wales, where the wool was ori* 
ginally bought. 

Parapet. Fortification, the shot- 
luoof covering of n mass of earth on tho 
exterior wlge of The rani]>ar(s. ITio 
ojieniiigs cui through the {larapeta to 
p^nnit guns to fire in the roquirea direc- 
tion are called iuihrtisurt'e : about 18 
feet is allowed from one crabrusurc to 
finotber. and the solid iiiteiwening part 
is cnllcil tbe uierhn. An indented para- 
pet is a battleiiicnt. (Italian, parapeito. 
breastwork.) 

m 

Paraphernalia means all that a 
WMinan i^an claim at the death of her 
husband beyond her jointiiro. In the 
Uoman law her fiaraplicmaliA included 
Jhc funiiturc of l»er chamlier, her wear- 
ing apparel j her jewels, etc, Henoo 
])ersonal attire, fitting.^ geuomlly, any- 
thing fur show or decomtiou. (^veek, 
pttmphcrm^ beyond dower.) 

Par asite (Greek, eatinfl 

at another’s cost). A plant or aninuu 
that lives on another ; hence a hanger-on, 
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who fawns and flatters for the sake ol 
his food. 

Pare anx Cerlii {deer pHrkB\^ A 
mansion fitted up in a remote corner of 
Versailles, whither girls were inveigled 
for the licentious pleasuie of Louis XV. 
Tlie rank of the porsoii who visited 
them waa scrupulously kept concealed ; 
but one girl, more bold triau the rest, 
rifled the pockets of M. le Comte, and 
found that he Wits no other than the 
kin^. Madame do Pom^iadour did not 
shrink from supermtendmg the labours 
of the royal valets to ]>rocure victims for 
this infamous establishment. The term 
is now used for an Alsa'tia, or haven of 
shipwTecked clioracters. 

“ llouJDjrni* iiiHS'* l>G proiKl of heinj? ^pare nttx 
orfs' t« wbojii rciHonwJGBR irn'cd drived 
front their inland home."— Jttxiew. 

ParosB. The Fates. Tlie three were 
Clotho, Lach’esis, and At'ropos. {Latin 
mythology.) ParciB is from para^ a lot; 
and the corremonding Moirm is from 
nieroH^ a lot. The Fates were so called 
liecause they defdded the lot of every 
man. 

PardunoAt. So called from Per'- 
^anion in Lesser Asia, where it was used 
bir purposes of writing when Ptol'emy 
prohibitetl the exportation of pa^ froui 
Egypt. 

Pardon BelL The AngClus bell. So 
called because (if the indulgence once 
given for reciting certain prayers fonn- 
uig the ttnyelm, 

Par'douBerea Tale, in Oiaucer, is 
Death amt the Diotem. Three rioters 
in a tavern agreed to hunt down Death 
and kill him. As they w'ent their way 
they met an old man, who told them 
that he had just left him sitting under a 
tree iu the lane close by. Off posted the 
tiirco rioters, but when they came to the 
tree they found a great treasure, ^'hich 
they agreed to divide equally. They 
cast low which was to carry it hoiile, 
and tlie lot fell to the youngest, who 
was sent to the village to buy food and 
wine. While he was gone tlie two who 
were left agreed to kill him, and so in- 
crease Uieir share ; but the third bought 
ptiiaon to put into the wine, in order to 
kill his twro cdhft'itYs. On his return 
with his stores/tlie two set upon him 
Olid slew him, then sat down to drink 
and be merry together ; bnt, tho wine 
being roisoued, all the three rioters 
found Death under the tree as the old 
man said. 
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PmtI Paasik At tlie Baine time ; in 
equal degrees; two or tnoi-e schemes 
carried on at once and driven forwanl 
vrith e(|ual energy^ are said to he carried 
on par% jkmttf which is Latin for eqttal 
9iride8 or the equally measured pace of 
l>erson8 marching together. 

“ThccouUtttf effects of mirrmiu<tinK mutter go 
on iienrly pnn tjossuwith itm iK^tiug.'’— (r'n/ee; 
CiirrvMiaH of Vhyitiml f'orce»y |>. 04. 

Pa'rUui Chronlo^a. A chronological 
register of the chief events in the 
mythology and history of ancient Gukki^o 
during a series of 1,M18 years,' Ijeginning 
with the reign of Ceerops, and ending 
with the archonship of Dio^e'tos. It is 
engraved on Panau marble, and was 
found in the island of Paros. It is one 
of the Amude'lian Marbles (y.r.). 

Paiiaii Verse* llLnatnred satire ; 
so called from Archirochos, a native of 
Paros. 


Pa'rias or Par'lalis. Tlie lowest 
class of the Hindu population, below tbo 
four castes. Literally drummers, from 
paraiy a large drum. 

“Ttw UwlKm (•\crlM«ful nuiy p<*rluii>s lie »!»!»» to 
take ft luori' compTt‘lu*oj<ive vu»wof pulttic 
tioQ.H ? t»ui ihi'> Are tlicy ihi* 

FariAliA of ftur ooustitutiunal BraumiutAin.'* • The 
Timen, Marcli * 40 , ISST. 

Parldel. A young geutlemnn that 
travels a^ut and sex^ oilveiituro, be- 
cause be IS young, rich, and at leisure. 
{Sec bclotv,) 

Tbre, tw», my I'arirtcl, she inarke.l Dht there, 
Htrtfichco on the r»rk of a tU'Krtasy chuir, 

Ami liear<l (hr ovcrlaAiiug yawti ronfesH 
ThejMiDAAUil iK^n^iiea iff i.ilotieMH/' 

i’e/je ; iv. .*MI. 

Sir ParideL A male coquette, whose 
delight was to win women’s hearts, and 
then desert them. Ibe model was the 
Earl of Westmoreland. {Sfiemer : Pai’rie 
Qticene, bk. iii. cant. 10 ; bk. iv. c. I.) 


Pttrls or Alexander, Son of Priam, 
and cause of the sie^e of Troy, Tie wus 
hospitably entcrtaincid by MtmcJa'os, 
King af Simrta ; and eloiiea with Helen, 
his host’s wife. This brought ai>out the 
sie(^. Post-Homeric tradition say.s that 
Paris slew Achilles, and was himself 
sJain either by Pyrrhos or Philocte'tcs. 
{Homer: Ttiau,) 

Parie. Kinsman to the Prince of Ve- 
ro’na, the unsnccessful suitor of Juliet. 
{Shakeepeare : Honteo and Juliet.) 

Parte, Babelais says*that Gargantua 
played on the P.'irisiajis who came to 
stare at him a practical joke, ami the 
mep said it was a tqiort **parris” (to 
bo langbed at) ; wberefore the city was 
called Pat- ’is. It was called before 
Leoco'tia, from the white sJdn of the 


ladies.” (Greek, leukUtes^ wliitonoss.) 
{parganUta and PantagrHeL bk. i. 17.) 

Paris, called by the Homans “ Lnte'tia 
Parisio'rum” (the niutl-city of tlm 
Parisii). The Parisii wero tlie Gallic 
tribe which dwelt in the “ He du Paljiis ” 
when the UoinaiLS invaded Oaitl. {S*‘e 
Iflis.) 

Mans, de Paris, The public execu- 
tioner of Paris. 

JAttle Pans, 

The Galleria Vittorio Emanuole ” of 
Hiliui is so called on account of its 
bvilliaut shops, its numerous calcs, and 
its general gay appearance. 

Brussels, tlto capital of Belgium, situ- 
ate on the Seuuc, is also c.'illcd '‘Little 
Paris.” 

Pari8«Gardeii* A lH\ar-garai'ii ; a 
iioisv, disorderly place. In allusion to 
the f»ear-gardeu so culled on the 'riiamcs 
bank-side, kept by Uobort de Paris in 
the reign of Kichard II. 

>ft»i tAke the court fur .a rarlrt-piMlcii j'"-' 
Shakeeftt-ttrv: tienry I ft/., v. .1. 

Paririi Beglaten* Bills of mor- 
tality, George Cmbbe, authf)r of Tke 
Borough, has a iwem in thr<*e parts, in 
ton-syllable verso witli rhymes, ontitKsl 
7'he Pansh Hegiidf'r, 

PoriB'laii* Made at Paris : after tho 
mode of Paris ; a native of I’.iris ; like a 
native of Paris. 

ParU'lan Wedding {The). Tho 

Tnassacrc of St. Baitholoinow, part of 
the weilding festivity at tho luitiii'igo 
of Henri of Navarre ami M.’jrgaj‘ot of 
Franco. 

“OljBrlex ' S... nItiMiiKurh ti u>m not fur 

him m ovuJI lo hfe ihf iuIiik'J iff 

the Vnrttiiuii WeiMtiiu'. wnforjuii c«i i-xcIftMi ii'n'*** 
murn tm («. i*\i’ry uiiiuvjti'licf-l iiiiiiil. ’ MfUii/- 
hut.-k iii.u, 

Parletetine ( La ) . A <*clchraf ed song 
by Ctisiiiitr Dedavigue, cjilhsl tlie Mar^ 
»t’i liaise of IKM). 

“ ruru* n'a plu'^ ipi’iiu rri il*‘ irlinre ; 

KriAwiiii 

I'l.riirc a urs 47iiiiiUii. 

A n'H\crp« Ir fell il«s ikiitt'vUloiifi, 

(‘uiiniun .'I U \ (('iHirr ; " 

Parlelna, the beautiful young wife of 
Azo. She falls in love with Hugo, Imt 
stepson, and Ixdrays bet self to bev 
hiislwind in a dream. Azo combuiiuH 
his soil to l»o executed, hut the futo 
of Piirisiua, says Byitiii, is unknown.' 
(Pnrmmt.) 

Frizzi, in his IJisiorg oj Vnrara, t<‘lls 
us that I’arisi'iia Mabi testa wiw tlio 
scrond wife of Nicrolo, Matqui.s of Estc* ; 
that she fell in love with Ogo. her step- 
son, and that the infidelity of Pari.siua 
was revealed by a sei-vunt uuincd Zoo'sS. 
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Ho siiys that both Ogo and l^ai-isiiia 
wcro boheadedy and that the nmrquis 
conimaiided all the faithless wives ho 
knew to 1>g beheaded to tho Moloch of 
his passion. 

Pariza'de (1 syl.)* A lodjr whoso 
advoiitiu’cs ill search of the TalkingBinl, 
Singing Tree, and Yellow Water, oro 
related in the Starij of the iSUtere who 
J^7ivird then' YmtHf/er in the 

Arahum Nights. This tale has been 
closely imitated in Vhery tmd FaWstar 
{q.v.). 

Parkorship. The oihee of pound- 
keeper : from parvus (a pound). 

Parks. There are in England 3:U 
parks stocked with deer ; red (leer are 
kept in 31 of them. The oldest is Eridgo 
Park, in fiussex, called in Homesday 
Book Rnedfctle (Rothcrlield). Tho 
largest private deer park is Lord Eger- 
toirs, Tatton, in Chesliirc, which contiiins 
2,500 acres. Blenheim Park contains 
2,800 acres, but only 1,150 acres of it .are 
open to deer. Almost as extensive, as 
TatUm l*ark fire IXichmond Park, in Hur- 
re.y ; Eastwcll Park, in Kent : (irims- 
thorpe Park, in Lincolnshire ; Thoresby 
Park, ill N'otfs ; and Knowesicy Park, in 
Ijiuicashiro. (£*. P, iihirhg : Knglish 
Jker Parks.) Wobuni Park is 3,500 
acres. 

Parlanoo. In common parUnee. In 
tho usiud or vulgiir phraseology. An 
bjnglish-Freiich word; theFrcncli have 
pailvr, parfaatj parhufc^ otc. -ti) speak, 
Bpeaking, talk — but not jinrlance. 

Parlemont ( French) . A crown court, 
whore, in the old rvgimv, 001111011101*8 
were allowed to ple;id, iind wheni justice 
was administered in the king's name. 
Tho I*aiis l*arleinent received appt^als 
from all inferior trihimals, but its own 
judgments were iinal. It tcxik cfigni- 
sancH of all olTciyMJs against tho crown, 
the pe.era, the bisho])s, the corporations, 
and all high officersof stato ; ami, though 
it had no legislative wtwer, had to re* 
ijistcr the royal edicts iiefore they could 
become law. Abolished by tho Cou- 
stitue.nt Assembly in 1790. 

PArllament. 

•“My Lonl(\)ke tella \m ParUotu^wt is 
fnan * mrli'r li‘ mem. ’ tto one's inhiil). 

niiKlitaa UoiiM«tIy lm\o ns llwXfit'wnmeHt 

ia * llriiMv menus* (a brm fo»- flJCinin(l),or*fumlii- 
inent* tbc bctioni ot tlu- mind.' W/vnwr .* Ou 
ParltamentH. 

The AMM Parliament (between April 
5th, 1614, and June 7tb, 1615) ; so caBed 
because it remonstrated with the king 


on his levying ** benevolences,^’ but 
passed no acts. 

Barebone Parliament, The Parlia- 
ment convened July 4th, 1653 ; over- 
ridden hv Praise-Qod Bai’ebone. 

The Black Parliament. Held by Henry 
VIII. in Bridewell. 

The (Uuh Parliament, {^ve Pablu.- 
HEMT OF BaTB.) 

The Convention Parliament. Two Par- 
liaments were so cnllcd ; one in 1660, 
because it was not held by the ordtT of 
the king, but was convened by^ (jeneral 
Monk; the second u'os convemHlJanu- 
ary 22ml, 168P, to confer the crown on 
William and Mary. 

7'he IkviVs Parliament. The Parlia- 
ment convened at Coventry by Henry 
VI., in M59, which passed attainders on 
the Duke of York and his supporters. 

The Drunken VarUament. Ine Parlia- 
ment assembled at Edinburgh, January 
1st, 1661, of which Burnet says the 
members “ were almost iierpetiially 
drunk.” 

The Good Parliament (1376, in the 
reign of Edward HI., while the Black 
Prmce yfoA still alive). So called from 
the severity with which it pursued the 
unpopular party of tho Duke of Lan- 
caster. 

Grattan'^s (1782-lSOl). In - 

1782 (Irattaii mo veil the ” Dedamtion 
of liights,” repudiating Uie right of 
tho British Parfiamont to ioterfero in 
the government of Ireland. Pitt pro- 
iiounciHl the Parliament unworkable. 

The Illiterate or Lackglvarmng Parlia^ 
ment, {See TJnlearmed Parliamknt.) 

The Little Parliament. Same as the 
Barcbone Parliament” (q.v.). 

The Long Parliament sat 12 years and 
5 months, fi'om November 2iid, 1640, to 
A]>ril 20th, 1653, wbeii it was dissolved by 
Cromwell ; but a fragment of it, calleli 
“The Rump,” continued till the Res- 
toration, in 1660. 

Jlistorian of (he Long Parliament. 
lliomas May, buried in Westmifister 
Abbey. (1595-11X50.) ^ 

The Mad Pai'ltanwnL in the reign <»f 
Henry HI. (1258), was so callovl from ire 
opposition to tho king. It insisted on hia 
coiibniiiiig the Magna Oharta, and even 
appointed twenty-four of its own meni- 
liors, with Simon uo Montfort as presi- 
dent. to administer tho government. 

The Mereih'ss (or Cnmereiful) Porlia* 
went (from Fehruaiy 3rd to June 3rd, 
1388). A junto or fourteen tools of 
Thomas, Duke of Qloueester, whidi 
assumed rcwal prerogatives, and at- 
tempted to depose Richard II, 
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7'Av Moftf/ivi PfU'Ham^it (1H81), held 
at Oxford^ coufmitimr of Whi^ (ind 
Tories, by whom the Exclusion Bill was 
passed. 

2%e Paeijie Pitrliatnetti, A triennial 
Parliament, dissolved August 8th, 1718. 
It signed the treaty of peace at Utrecht, 
after a war of eleven years. 

The Pemiouer (or Pehnonavy) Parlia^ 
went (from May 8th, 1661, to January 
24th, 1678 [i.r. 16 yeai's and 260 di^s]). 
It was convened by Charles II.. and was 
called Pmisionary from the many 
pensions it granted to the adherents of 
the kin^. 

The Itump PitrUmnent^ in the Protec- 
torate ; so called bcMiauso it contained 
the rump or fag-end of tlic Ii^»ng Parlia- 
ment (I6o0). It was this Parliament 
that voted the trial of Charles I. 

The Jifvmhty Parhamenf. A Scotch 
Parlianieut ; so called from its constantly 
being shifted from place to place. 

The Vnkumed or Luu'hn/i Parhament 
{ParUnthentHm huloehnu) (1404J, So 
called by Sir E. Coke, because it con- 
tained no lawyer. 

T)ie rnniereifnl Vaeliuntfut^ in the 
mgn of liichura II. ; so calletl by the 
people from its tyrannical pivxseediugs. 

1%' ( 'at fens Parliament, The Parlia- 
ment convened by Charles I., on June 
ISth, U>*?d ; sdiouniedtoOxffU’d, August 
1st ; and dissolved August 12th ; Itaving 
done nothing but offend the king. 

The Wvmlevmnkinff Parliament, Tlic 
same as “ IbeUiffnerciful Parliament ; 
conveued February 3rd, 1388. By play- 
ing into the haud.s of the Duke of 
Gloucester it checkmated the king. 

PMrliament Soldiers. The soldiers 
of General Monk, who restored Charles 
IL to the tlirone. 

** Rioir a fl!A4<-<tin9 : rinu a ; 

Tbe l'iirtianteiit«M)1rU«r8 arti thti kiafr. 

Hfnno tU»*y «IU1 and soin^ Uiov did cry 
ebe ParHaini*nt soldicn <;<> Ju'. 

[TO fetch hack tbe kisj?.]" 

dPartiamoiit of Bata (The\ im, 

during tbe regency in tlio reign of 
Hetuy VI. So called because the 
members, being forbidden by tbe Duke 
of Gloucester to wear swords, armed 
themselves with clubs or bats. 

Parlianmt of IMuaeom Convened 
by Heunr IV. at Coventry, in 1404, and 
HO called because all lawyers were ex- 
cluded from it. 

Parltamoiita'rtati {A). One who 
favoured the FarUamOnt in oppoflition 
to Charles 1. 


Parlour (A). Tlte reception joom in 
a I'eligioiiH house where the religioiiH see 
their fiieuds. ( French, ftarloitr,) 

Parlous. A corrupt form of /ten lous. 
in slang -= our modem use of “ awful,*' 
amazing, wondrous. 

Oh ! ‘tlri A vurloiis iHd." 

Shttk4:»pntre : AA You lAkt It, ill. Vi. 

Porme'iDdaaiata. A name given to 
the Bon'atists ; so called fiotii Pnrmeni- 
a*uus, Bish<m of Carthage, the great 
anla^uist of Augustine. 

Par'mesan'. A choesc made at 
Parma, in Italy. 

Pamassos (Greek), Parnassus 
(I..atin). A mountain near Delphi, in 
Greece. It has two Hiimmits, one of 
which was consecrated Aik>11o and 
the Mihses, the other to Bacchus. It 
was anciently called Lamassns, from 
larnax^ an ark, because Deucalion's ark 
stranded there after the flood. After 
the oracle of Delphi was built at its 
foot it received the iinine of Pamassos, 
wliich Peucerrts says is a corruution of 
liar j\ahas (hill of diviuHtiouV Tin* 
Turks cull it Liaknra. 

Parntmns, '1%* r«*giou of ]K*vtry. 
ProiK*rly a mountuiu of I'hoi’is, In 
Greece, sacred to Apollo and the Muses. 
“Where lies your vein'r Are you i?i- 
clineil to soar to the higher regions ot‘ 
Pfin)as.suB or to flutter round tne base 
of the hill?** {T/te AntH/nary)^i,v, 
Are you going to attempt the liigher 
walks of poetxy, sucli us epic and dra- 
I matic, or some more moflo.st kind, as 
sinmle simg ? 

To climb ParnaMue, To write jwetry. 

Parochial. Kolating to a paruvh. 
Hence, i)ctty, narrow. IjIttlb 

EXOI.ANWSB8.) 

Parody. Father of Parody, 
nax of Ephesus, 'fho wonl iwrody 
means an c^e which ]M:rvortH the nw>nn- 
ing of anothei’ ode. (Greek, para ode.) 

Parole (French). A verbtil jiromiso 
given by a sohii(^ or prisoner i»f war, 
that he will not abuse his leave of ub- 
sonce ; the watchword of the day, 

Parolles (3 syld. A man of vain 
words, who dubs mmsclf “captaiti,*’ 
pretends to knowledge which lie hiu 
not, and to sentiments be never feels, 
(French, parole^, a creature of empty 
wortls.) {Shakespeare: AW a fPell that 
Made Well) 

" f knowblm a imteriotts llnr. 

TUlfik bllii % grAAt way SAlcly a rowanl ; 

Yet tliew flxod evils iftt so flt on lihn 

Tbatth^ tafceiiisoo Act i. l. 
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He was a mere Parollee in a pederngue'^e 
wig. A pretouder, a man of worai», and 
a pedaut. The alliiaiori k to the brag- 
giiigt fuithleas, slauderiag villain meii- 
tioued above. 


PanMm Bato* A stalwart, eholerfo, 
sportixig parson, editor of the Merfiing 
ill the latter lialf of the eighteenth 
eenturv. He was afterwards Sir Heury 
Bate Dudley, Bart. 


“ Ru'.t, hw(»id , nool, liUiHhi'ft 1 and^ Parollei. live 
San^M iu ; beisg fooU'd, fcKiltii); 

tlirivrt; 

Tborp's place ar»4 means for every iima alive. 
Shukenfinam : well th^ Emit Hf;!/, iv. 3. 


“ When ttir Heury Bate Dudley Mas apt'oiniiM 
an Irish dean, a ymm lady ^ DuHiii ibid.** Ob. 
bow 1 Jons to ifue t»ur daoo. Tlic> say be is a n ory 
Handsome man. au«l (bat be O^ta Ime aubel." 
—Oissrirs Magasiiif r Lcueon Legtndt^ in. 


Parr. Old Parr, lliofnas Parr lived 
io the reigns of ten sovereigns : married 
a sccoiul wife when he was 120 years 
old, and had a child by her. He was a 
husbandman, born at Salop in 1483, and 
died 1035, aged 152 years. Mr. Thoms, 
iu his lierorde of Zmgevitg^ denies the 
truth of Parr’s great age. 

Par’rioide (3 syl.). La Belle Paryt-> 
euir. Bealrico Ceuci (*-1509.) 

Parrot^oal. A name aven to an- 
thracite because of the cnicKling or chat- 
tering noise it makes when burnt. 

Parsecs or Ohebers. Fire-worship- 
|)ers. We use the word for Persian 
refugees driven out of their country by 
the porsecutioiis of the Mussulmans. 
Th<*y now inhabit various parts of India. 
(Tlio word means People oj Parn or Fat * 
--i.t'. Persia.) 

Parsley. JU has nerd now of nothing 
hut a little purdetj — t.c. he k dead. The 
(irreks d(x:ked tombs with parsdey, be- 
cause it kce|»s green a long time. 

dtiTdiii o-vAiVov. Ik* luviltf iiarsU') ; that is. be 

d«.':i(l, iiiiil hhuiild )ic with inrslcy. 

Parson, says Blackstoiie, k **^fer*u/tta I 
£?rr/cy(rt', one that, hath full rights of ! 
the parotdiial church,** {See Clkbical * 
Titles.) 

* A moil},' V.V \ vb and wivlcwcs Icb am y wooed suts 

[WilUT |.) *.<11. 

Yi':inukc»l fimpalcil] in puwes. The persott bit 

kllOWftll." 

Xitbtit Lftntjlaiiif : Piey» J*l(arm«v r 4 «i«>n. 

“(’.lid xlve you jp«i8d nioiTow, matter tienum” 
(/.r Str ^’Hrhuhtel. a ? tovr’ti 

Lafumr'* /.o«L iv. 

Parson Adams, sA simple-minded 
country clerayman of the clghtss^ 
century, in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews. 

Fielding s^ that Parson Adams at 
the ago of fifty was provided with a 
handsome income of £23 a year (ItlO). 
Timothy Burrell. Esq., in 4715, ^ he- 
<iueathed to his ue{^how Thnothy the 
sum of £20 a year, to 1*0 psud durim^ HiS 
ro^ideuoe at the Univeim^j, and to be - 
continued to him until he obtahtodsome 
preferment worth at least £30 A year, 
Arekm^i^t 0>//ss#i«is» vol 
lii* p. 172.) {See PAOSOfO Ecod*) 

‘60 


Parson Tmllilwr, in Fielding’s 
Joseph Andrews. A slothful, ignoinut, 
and self-willed bigot 

Otbvr iwrsoUB f3iiiK>uH in Mun- .ire the Rev. 
Kicnb Balwiildcr. tbc vicar of Bray, Jbrockbs 
bursr. Dr. PrinirnBe, ttin iiaiaon Iu (loUlsinich** 
yuutetf, tbe inrson in Cbaacset's 6Vinf«r- 
Oitrif ami Sfuuo atb«ra. 

Parsons (iraUer), the giant porter 
of King James, died in 1622. {Fuller's 
Jforthtes.) 

Part. The character assigned to on 
actor iu n play. 

Part. A portion, piece, or fragment. 

Far mg part. As far os concerns me. 

For the most part. Generally, as a 
rule. , 

In good part. Favourably. 

Part and ffarrd. An essential part, 
portion, or element. 


Partant pour la Syria. The ufi« 
tional air of the French Empire. The 
words were composed by M. du Dabordo 
in 1809 ; the music by Queen Hortous<\ 
mother of Napoleon ill. It k abullud, 
the sub^'i of whicl^ k us follows 
Young Dmuus followed Urn count, hk 
lonl, to Syria, and prsywl the Virgin 
“that lie might pi-ovc tlic 
warrior, ami love the fjiiresi maiden.'* 
After tlie battle, tlie count said io 
Dunois, “ To thee we ovro the viotorv, 
and my daughter I give to thee.** Moral : 
“ A motif d hi plus Selie ; honneur au plus 
vaillmt." 

Partho’nUL Mistress of Ar'galn?, iu 
the Arcadia, of Sir Philip Sydney. 

' • 

Partlkon'opd (4 syl.). Naples: so 
called from Parthenop?, the siren, who 
threw herself into the sea out of love 
for Ulysses, and w^as cast up on the bay 
of Naples. 


PorUieiiope'an Repuldic. That of 
Naples, from Jdhuary 22, 1799, to the 
June following. 


Parti (A). An eHgtble person for a 
big mairiage. 

Priace rredetick Lseveld i»a imi be bits 
kborhea tbs bulk of bis fsawff*ft homeabs fiw- 
tunb [Cwcnw-h>ur oulUODi sUstUaeV'^Fewspaper 
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Partlonlar Baptists. That branch 
of the Baptist Dissenters who limit the 
Sacrament of the Loi*d’s Sup}>eT to those 
who hare been recipients of adult bap- 
tism. Open Baptists admit any baptised 
|)eT8Qn to receive it. 

PartiOQlarists. Those who hold 
the doctrine of iwirticular election and 
reprobation. 

Poxtinsr- 

** PiirtiDit is ftiifh swerM jiomw, 

I Mii'iwi Ni«Ut ' nil it. lie niurruw.*’ 

.sic ke>}*tfuyi‘ : Borneo utid Juliet, li. 2. 

Parting Cup (A), was, by the 
ancient Bomans, drunk in honour of 
Mercury to insure sound sleep. (AVe 
Ovid, I'untif ii. 63o.) iSTtEnrp 

Cup.) 

Partington. A Mrs. Malapn>p, or 
TabiUui Bramble, famous for her mis- 
use of hard words. (/#. Z*. fihtUuhtr ; 
an American authur.) 

Dftmr ParthHjiun rml her mop, A 
taunt against thoso who try to with- 
stand ii-igrcsR. 'ITio newspapers say 
that a Mrs. Partington had a cottage at 
Sidmouth, in Devonshire. In Novem- 
ber, lS‘i4, a heavy gal© drove the sea- 
w'aves into her house, and the old lady 
laboured with a mop to sop the wet up, 
till she w;is obligaf to take refuge in 
the uppef |>art of tlic house. The Rev. 
Sydney Smith, speaking on the Lords 
rejection of the Reform Bill, Octoljer, 
1831, coiuiKire.-ii them to Duinc Parting- 
ton with luT mop, tr) ing to push back 
the Atlanta. ‘'She wjis exculleiit,” he 
says, “at a slop or puddle, but should 
never have meddled with a tempest.” 

Pnrt'let. The hen in Chaucer’s 
3'wwV Print's Tale^ and in the tale of 
Jtetfnard tha Fox (fourteenth ceutnrv), 
So'calJed from the partlet or loose collar 
of “ the doublet,” referring to the frill- 
like feathers round the neck of certain 
heti9.p (A paiilet was a •ruff worn in 
the 16th ceutury by vromen.) 

• “ Itt r ho lisrn the tenant rfKrlr 

Close to inrtlet iierchetl on Mvh/’ 

t'uniugKtim, 

Sister Petrtht trifh her homted hmd^ 
allegorises the cloistered cominuuity of 
nuns in Drydeu’s Hind and Panther^ 
where the Roman Catholic clergy are 
likcmed to barnyard fov^ls. 

Pnrtridgo. The atteudant of Jones, 
half - barb^ and half - schoolmaster ; 
shrewd, but simjple as a child. His 
simplicity, and his strong eECitsniciit at 
the play-house, when he went to see 
Oarrick in are admirably por- 

trayed. {Fielding : Tom 


Partridge's Day {St,), 8eptembor I, 
the first day of partridge sliooting. 

Par'tnla, acconliug to Tertullian, 
was the goddess of pregnancy, who de- 
termined the time of gestation. (Aidas 
Gelluis, iii. c. 16.) 

Partniinnt Mimtes. “ PartarUat 
Montes^ nasritur ridieutns mmP The 
Egyptitan king Tachos sustained a loug 
war against Artaxerxes Ochus, and sent 
to the Lacedemnoiaus for aid. King 
Agesilacts went with a contingent, but 
when the Egyptians saw a little, ill- 
dressed lame man, they said: “ ZV/r- 
tuni'bal nwm : formidabat Japthr; ille 
I'oro Mttmn pf'fnrttP The mountain 
laboured, Jupiter stood aghaKt, and a 
mouse ran out.”) Agesiiuos reidicd, 
“•You call me a mouse, but I will soon 
show you I am a lion.” 

Party. p€»n>on or persons under con- 
sideration. “Tliis is tho next jviriv, 

I yoiu* worship tho next c.'ist* to 1 m\ 

I examined. “ Tliis i.s the partj' that «t< tlo 
' the things the perwu or porsons ac- 
I ciised. (French, partie^ a p(?r.<ou.) 

; “ If iin evil jipIrlMniiiMcsio , oni* iiiJifif rc.fcrri 
Siiuike . ..nrid tliei<Hri> hIisM Ui> mo iiidm' \c\uI. ' 
} — Tol»il>l. 7. 

I Party Spirit. Tlie unimu.s or feeling 
I of a party man. 

! Par'veau' (French). An npstait; 
; one who has risen from t))c> ranks. 

1 

i Parvis (I^oiidon). The “place” s,r 
I omrt l)f;foro tho main entiaiice of n. 
' calUcdral. In tho par\is of St. raiilV 
j lawyers uswl to meet for 4-oti.Hu)tation, 
PS brokers do in exchange. I’ho w('rd 
is now applied to the room above tho 
church porch, (Para visas, a Low Latin 
corruption of paradistts, a church iloj-c.) 

** A HCfjfcsia af Iftwr. war anil w \ is, 

Tlml vften lifulde l»«*n alls* i*ar\)>i.'* 

Chnurfv: Cauteibuiy TitlfB (InirusliK'tii'ii; 

Parvis' jJ'ictorioaA. Surmnne of 
Khosrn or Clioprocs 11., the gsaiiilson 
of Kho.sru the JftrtfHiJu'faf. Tho reigns 
of Khosni I. anrf ll. were tho golden 
period of Pemian history. Parvi/' k4*pt 
15,000 female mtisiciaijs. fi,lK)0 house- 
hold offlocvs, 20,500 saddle-mules, 000 
elephants, 200 slaves to scatter per fumes 
when he went abroad. 1,000 seknhe rH tp 
water the roads before him, and sat on 
a pillared throne of aluiostr inconceiv- 
able splendour. 

The hoi'tte C kosro^s Pmriz, Shibdi z , 

the Persian Bucephalus. {See Horse.) 

Porya'atla. Wife of Darius Notbos. 
(A corruption of Peri ^Zadeb^tr [fairy 
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bird - of - ruxadise] , sometimes called 
jt znd’t'hSr [bird-of-Paradise], ) 

Pasoal’s Tboagbts. Pamcs ttur lu 
Jb'lujmi (1070). Fugitive reflections 
and short seuteiices chiefly of a religious 
c)iaraotei\ by Blaise Pascal (1623-1602). 

Pasob Bggs (prou. Vmk), Easter 
given as an emblem of the resur- 
rection. They are generally coloured. 
Not uiifrequcntly a name written with 
grc.-ise, which does not absorb the colour- 
ing matter, causes a pasch egg to appear 
wnth a name on it. 

The day before Eiistcr Sunday is 
called K(nj iialirnfay, 

Ihtuur vn wuf, prtur aroir ttn 
(living a sprat to catch a machorcl. To 
give an egg at Easter under the ex- 
jicetatioii of receiving a more substantial 
present later on. 

Paaba of Tbroo Tails (A), There 
are tlirce gi'ades of pasliaa distinguished 
by (he uniuber of horse-tails on their 
standard. In war the horse-tail stan- 
daul is canied before the pasha, and 
phnitcd in front of his tent. The highest 
rank of piishas are those of three tails; 
the grand vizier is always rx offixio 
such a pasha. Pashas of two tails ai*e 
governors of provinces ; it is one of 
these oflieers that Ave mean when we 
speak of a pasha in a general wmy. A 
liadia of one tail is a sanjak or loAvcst of 
|injviucial governors. (iTie word pasha 
IS the I’ersian pa^ support of Shan^ the 
ruler.) 

Pasaue Eggs. {See Pasch Egos.) 

Pasqulna'de (3 syl.). A lampoon or 
political squib, liaving ridicule for its 
object : 60 called from Posqui'iio, an 
Italian tailor of the fifteenth centmy, 
noted for Ins caustic wit. Some time 
after his deiith a mutilated statue was 
dug up, representing either Ajax sup- 
porting Mcncki'os, or Meinda'os carrying 
tlic dead body of I’atroc'los, or else a 
gladiator, and wfis placed at the end of 
the Bnischi Palft» near the Piazza 
Navo'ni. As it was not dear what tha 
statue represented, and as it stoed op- 
posite Pnsquiu's house, Italians 
called it “ Pasqniu.” The Boinoiis 
made this torso the depository of their 
political, religious, and personal satires, 
which w'cro thefefore called Vamuin* 
mff/H or Pasquinades. In the Capitol is 
a rival statue called BCarforio, to whif^ 
are aflixed replies to the Paaqninadea. 

Pan* A pahH or A eotntnen pass. 
An ortlinarv degree, without honours. 


Where a person is allowed to pm up 
the senate-house to his degree without 
being “ plucked.’* (Sgg Pluck.) 

rreU to PUSH. Well to do. Here 
“ pass” is the synonym oifate (Saxon, 
faran, to go or pasd. Shakespeare has 
the expression, “How goes it?”— i.c. 
How fares it, how passes it ? 

Passe BrewelL Sir Tristram’s horse. 
Sir IVistram was one of the round-table 
knights. {Historg of Pripce Arthur^ ii. 
68 .) 

Passe-partont. A sort of picture- 
frame. The middle is cut out to the 
size of the picture, and the border or 
edge is cmr>ossed, so as to present a 
raised margin. The pam*partout and 
picture, being backed and faced with 
a glass, are lield together by an edging 
of paper wlifch shows on the glass face. 
Tho word means something to “pass 
over all.” 

A master-key is also calle<i a pom- 
pai-fout (a pass through all the rooms). 

Passelonrdln (3 syl.). A great rock 
near Poitiers, where there is a very 
narrow hole on the edge of a precipice, 
through which the nuiverrity freshmen 
arc made to pass, to “matriculate” them. 
The same is done at Mantua, where tho 
freshmen are made to pass under tho 
arch of St. Lougi'nns. Pksse-lourdan 
means “lubber-pass.” 

Pasu'elyoB. A young foundling 
brought up by Morgone la Fie. He was 
detected in an intfigue with MorgaUe’a 
daughter, and the adventures of this 
amorous youth are related in the ro- 
mance called Pvret'forvst^ voL iii 

Paaslag Bell (TAc). It now means 
the bell tolled to announce the death of 
one who has died in the parish ; but 
originally it meant the bell which an- 
nounced that the person was t;i extrimiSf 
or passing;from time into eternity. 

** Wb*^ii a iTerson lies in agnav, the of the 
I«tlsh he )>eli>ngs to are touchwl with rhcchil'- 
pers iiuiil either he tiit« or reeuverii anniti. As 
fKwii as this ai^'D isjovoD.eM-rylXMljMii rliest^t, 
as well as in the houses, i^lis on his knees, ofter- 
iuu prater for the siok i>ers(»n.*’ Ixvii. 
the C«iH)n Law.)— Z/iury of ffts Jtuke of Suttin'a 
Journey. 

Passing Fair* Admirably fair. 
(Dutch, passeu^ to admire.) 

Passing Bibb. Ooldsmith tells us 
in his Dem-ted Vilfage^ that the dei^* 
man was “passing rich with a 
year.” This is no covert satire, but a 
sober fact, Equal to about 

“ A watt ho ww to all tho Goantry dwr. 
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. In Norway and Sweden the clergy are 
paid from £20 to £40 a year, and in 
France ^40 a year is tha usual stipend 
of the wbi^ldug clergy. Of 8t. Yves it 
was said (1251-1303) :~ 

"11 dlstrihuait, nv«c uno miuto prufuftiun uiix 
pauvres, toS rtf vetiut do b«>d I>eu6nrtf ct ctfux do 
«cm ToArtmoinc, <iui 4;(»ieui do X*in do ronto, alortf 
uae somnw tw notable, pariicuUi^ipniout t>n 
Uatfse XioSutcau : of the 

iSMnU 0 / (rnal Britain, 

Passloii Flower* 

Tlie f«o/ tb« spear. 

Tho ft VO uHtkcru, tbo Hve vrounds. 

Tlie teudrile, tbc cords or whips, 

The cidmim ot tjte orarjt. tlie pillar of tlie cross, 

TUo 9tawen«. tivd luiiumcrs. 

The three styles, the nails. 

threads williiu tlio flowers, the crown 
of thorua 

Tito calyx, the glory or nimbus. 

The white tint, purity. 

The Uus tint, heaven. 

1 1 keeps open three days ; symboJising the three 
years' luinistry. (Mat t. xii. 4i\) 

(^Pike’s Head.) 

Pasalonistai Certain priests of tho 
Roman Catholic Churchy who mutually 
agreed to preach Jesus Christ, and 
Him crucified.*’ The founder of this 
** congr^ation ” was Paul Francis, sur- 
named Paul of the Cross, (1694 -1 77 J.) 

Faas'over* A Jewish festival to 
commemorate the deliverance of the 
Israelites, when the angel of death ^that 
slew the fii-st-bom of Uie Egj'ptians) 
pamd Ouir tlieir houses, and span^d all 
who did aa Moses commanded them. 

Paasy-meaaiire or Passlng-mea- 
nire* A slow, stately dance; a ebr- 
eruption of tho Ita).iuu ^samezso (a 
iWdle pace or step). It is CtiUcd a 
cuique measure, because it consists of 
live measures— “ two singles and a 
double forward, with two singles side.** 
(OotHer.) 

. pMMOr-iiiea^iir^ Pavliu A pavin i$ 
a stately dance (see Payazy) ; u pussy- 
measuro Mvin is a reeling dance or 
motion,, like that of a drunken man, 
from side to side. Sir Toby Belch says 
of DlckiSurgeon— 

He%Th and a iMS&’iiicaBuro i«%vin. I 

Irttfl A dranEen rogua. ^Shakesptsare : Twelfth 
VipW,v.J. 

PatteMMTd* A^visiting card; so 
called from the material of ivhich it is 
made. 

Pastoii Letters. The fiist tw^o 
volumes appeare<l in 1767^ entitled 
Ormnal letters written dtmitff the Reitjns 
of llenmj VI , , £dward I V.^nd Richard 
til: ha utrieus Rtrsons of Rmk ; edited 
^ >lr. (afterwards Sir John) Fenn. 
Th(!y ci^e colled PUston because chiefly 
written'hy or to xaembets of the Fasten 


family in Norfolk. They passed from 
the Earl of Yarmouth to Peter le Neve, 
antiquary ; then to Mr. Martin, of 
Pal^rave, Suffolk ; wei*6 then bought 
by J&fr. Worth, of Biss ; tlien passed to 
the editor. Charles Knight calls tlicm 
'‘an invaluable record of the social 
customs of the fifteenth century ’* (the 
time of the Wars of the Roses), but of 
late some doubt has l)oeu raised respect- 
ing their uuthontioit)^ Three extra 
volumes were subsequently add<Ml. 

Pastorale of Popo Gregory, by 

Alfred tho Ureat. 

Patavlnlty. A provincial idiom in 
speech or writing ; so called from Pata- 
vium (Fadutt)^ tho birthplace of Livy. 
(Sec Patois.) 

PatOh. A fool ; so called from the 
motley or pabihed dress worn by licensed 
fools. 

“ Whfti- a iM<‘d ninny's Oiin ' Dhui aciiri y rale )i ' 
Shiikespean : The Timpt »l, iti. ‘j. 

Cross-patch, An ill-tempered person. 
(Sit abort,) 

jSot a patch upon. Not to bo com- 
pared with; as, “His lior^c is not a 
jiatch upon mine,” “ My is In f icr 
than his garment.'* 

Patch (To). To exi*rei-s ceriain 
iwlitical views. Tho allusion i& to the 
custom, in Queen Auiie*s i^eign, ot 
wearing on the face little black jjalchos. 
If tho patch was on tlie right ehw^k, il 
indicated that tho wearer was u Whig ; 
if on the left cheek, that fche was a Tory ; 
if on the forehead between the o) <.s, or 
on botli checks, that she was of no 
political bias. (See CouuT rx..\bTEn.) 

“Whalewr mig}«t Iw her hiihbana’M ]>i»Iirifs, 
>lMr wai» lit i’.ljerty to iMluU h« sht* iilttisv,!."— 
Xijute^iith Osntury, Februiiry, isai, p. .vn. 

Pateltn. The artful dodger. Tho 
French say, SavoW son rattloi (to know 
how to biunboozle you). Patelin is tho 
name of an artful cheat in a farce of tlie 
fifteenth century so called. On one oc- 
casion he wanted Wittiom Josseaume to 
sell him cloth on credit, and artfully fcdl 
on prairing the father of the merchant, 
winding up his laudation with this ue 
plus ultra : “He did sell on credit, nr 
even lend to those who wislicd to 
borrow.” This farce was reproduced 
in 171)6 by Brueys, uxfdor the name of 
VAvoeaf Patelin, 

^ " Coatimer. Kir, 1 ymi, bow the uoiac 

pHti'iin, JiA\ine a msti'l to extiil r« the rblni 
licavori tlitf fiftthtfr of WIHiani JniMtfKuitii himI nii 
iniA'tf thsn thitf; 'And htf did Jeud to those who 
were lo borrow of 
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PaMiaue. buffoonery ; 

acHiij? liko ftteliu in the French farce. 

“ I lu my life lAUjvliefl no miu'hon 

Patent Bolla. Letton intent coU 
Icct+’d together on i>aitihment rolls. 
Eacli roll is a year, thoagh in some 
( the roll is subaividecl into two or 
more poi'ts. Each sheet of parchment 
is numbered, and called a membrane: 
for example, tho 8th or any other sheet, 
f>ay of the lOth year of lieniy III., is 
cltel thus: “ Pat. 10, Hen. lU., m. 8.’» 
If the document is on the hack of the 
roll it is called dorso, and “ d” is added 
to tlio citation. 

Pat'er Nos^ter. T)ie Lord’s Prayer ; 
so called from the first two words in the 
Tiutiu vei-sion. Eveiy tenth bead of a 
rosary U so called, because at tliat bead 
the Lord’s Prayer is repeated. Formerly 
applied to tho liosary beads. 

Pater Patrum. 8t. Grcimry of 
Nvs;^a was so entitled by the Kicaean 
(.Uauiril. (8‘f2-39o.) 

Paternoster Row (Loudon) wtis so 
iifimod from tho rosary or patcnioster 
makcTS. Wo read of *^one Robert 
Nikke, a paUnioster maker and cituen, 
ill the reign of Henry IV,” Some sny it 
wa.s so called because funeral processioijui 
on their way to St. Paurs brigaii their 
nostrr ii^ the lyogimiiug of the 
, Uow, and went on repeating it till they 
readied the church-gide. 

Pathfinder. Major-General John 
Oliarlcs Fremont, who conducted four 
i xpedilions acToss tho Rocky Mountains. 

{\M±) 

Pafhjiu(kr^ in Feiiimore Cooper’s five 
novels, is Natty Bumppo, called the 
J^atliHudcr, the DeczsJayer, tho Hawk- 
eye, Jind the Trapper. {S^ce Natty 
JirMiTO.) 

Patience cry the liepers. A pun- 
ning proverbial pbn&se. Lepers seek 
diligcnlly tlie lie^ patiewo 
to relieve them from their suffering, 

Patient (nr). Alliert IV., Duke of 
Aoytrifi, (^1377-1404.) (^SVf HblYKA.) 

Patient Grls^eL Grim/W-es, OrUilU, 
GnskUIcy or (h'-mldiSy according to 
Chancer, was tho wife of Wautier, 
Marquis of SuVuces {Ckrke^ Tak), Ac* 
cording to Boccaccio, Griselda^ a poor 
conniry lass, became the wife of Ottal- 
tic're, Mnrauis of Saluzxo 
novel X.). She is put ppbn by l)ier>hus« 
band in the most wanton and gratnitous 


manner, but bears it all, not only withoul 
a murmur, but oven witliont Ibite of . 
temper, Sbo is the model of patience 
under injuries. The allegory meana 
that God takes away our oiiluren and 
' “■ * ' and 


goods, afflicts ns in sundry ways, 
tries uk “fo as with fire;*’ but 


we 


should always say, “The Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken " 


away; a 
he the name of the Lord.” 


Patin. Brother of the Emperor of 
Rome, tvho fought with Anradts of 
Gaul, and had his horse killed under 
him. 

‘ Papina. A beautiful surface deposit 
or fine rust, with which, in time, boned 
coins and bronzes become covered. It 
is at once preservative and ornamental^ 
and may lie seen to advantage in the 
ancient "bronzes of Pompeii (Greek, 
ptUauey a iiaien.) 

Patmes (Jfi/). My solitude, my 
pbicc of banishment from sodely, my 
out-of-the-way home. As ” Good-Vye, 
I miLSt go to my Patinos.” The aim- 
sion, of course, is to the banishment of 
St, John to the island of Patmos, in the 
reign of Domitian. 

Patoiii (2 syl. ) . Dialectic peculiarity, 
provinriolism. iisinius Pqmo notiodd 
something of the kind in livy, which 
he lalleil vatfiriHitasy from Patavium. 
Livy’s biiln-town. 

Patri-Pasafana One of the most 
ancient sectoiies of the Christian Church, 
who nuiintained the oneness of the God- 
he.*id. The founder was Praxeas, of 
Phrygia, in tlm second century. The 
ap|ielfation was given to tliem by their 
opixuiente, who affirmed that, according 
to their theorj% the Father must have 
siifferoil on the cross. 


Patriolaa, proi>erly speaking, is one 
of the pai^es or fathers of Rom«f These 
prttres were the senators; and their de- 
scendants were the patiicians. A# th^ 
held for many years all the honours of 
the state, the word cAino to signify the 
mngnatce or nobility of a nation. 

N.B. Ill Rome ttie jpatridan eJoss 
was twice aiigincntod : first by Tatius, 
after tlie Sab^e war, who added a whole 
” century ; ” and again by Tarauimiw 
Prxscus, who added another. 1^51 fit- 
bine century went by tiie pf 

l^lridans of the senior races 
fftrnthm), and the Tarquinhiui p^t$idaix« 
were teitned of tho jonioT ereati^ 
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Patn^ds* Ohainbers ^8, We can 
trace the footsteps of St. Patrick almost 
from his cradle to his grave bv the 
names of places called after him.*' Tlius, 
assuming the Scottish or^u, he vrns 
bom fiiTSiUpatrkk (the cell of Patiick), 
in Dumbartonshire ; he resided for some 
time at DaUpatrich (the district of Pat- 
rick), in Lanarkshire ; and visited Vi ag^ 
phadHg (the rock of Patrick), near 
Inverness. He founded two churches. 
Kirk - patriek in Kirkcudbright, and 
Dumfries; and ultimately 
sailed from Pwt’^patrxek^ leaving behind 
him such an odoui* of sanctity that 
among the most distinguished families 
of the Scottish aristocracy Patrick has 
been a favourite name down to the 


present day. 

Arriving in England, he preached at 
Fatten'^^dale (Patrick's valley), in West- 
moreland ; and founded the church of 
Kirk~pati'iek^ in Durham. Visiting 
Wales, he ivalkcd over fiarn^hudrig 
(causeway of Patrick), which now foiius 
a dangerous shoal iu Carnarvon Bay ; 
and, departiijg for the Continent, saileil 
from Llan^hutirig (church of Patrick), in 
the isle of Anglesea. Undertaking ins 
mission to convert the Irish, he first 
landed at Inftin’-patrkk (island of Pat- 
rick), and i^xt at Holm»p(tirivk, on tho 
oppofflie shore of the inaiulaud, in the 
county of Dublin. Sailing noithwaids, 
he touched at the Isle of Man, cnlletl 
Innia^patriek^ where he founded another 
church of Kirk-patmckj near the town 
of Peel. Again lauding on the coast of 
Deland, in the county of Down, he 
convertkl and baptist the cliieftaiu 
Dichu on his own threshing-floor, an 
event perpetuated in the word Hanl 
Saibaf»patnck (bam of Patrick). He 
then proceeded to TempU^patr'ick^ in 
Antrim; and from thence to a lofty 
mountain in Mayo, ever since called 
€h*cagh ^patrick. In East •Meath he 
founded the abbey of Domnarh^Fadraig 
(houee of Patrick), and built a church 
In Dublin on the s^t where Hi, Fafrirk'a 
CtUkedrill now stands. In an island of 
Lough Derg, in Done^l, there is 
FeUnck's Fogatorg ; m Leinster, Ht, 
Fatriek’a Wood ; at (Cashel, Hi. FatrickU 
There are scores of Ht, Falrick^a 

'tUa from which he dmnk; and he 
died at Sauf, March 17th, 493. (Book of 
Daga.) 


6t. Pfttrick's real nap»e was Barest, ciuinff’erl 
nr*t Into Coclirawe, tlicn Itf n^rouuti. ana after- 
^rdi <on his ordination) to riitriclus. Dr. 


ir. vol^Ti.) 


Prt»0eitin0» tg tka Bogal Jri$h Acad* 


PfttrMM Cave (*%)f through which 


was a descent to purgatory, for tho be- 
hoof of the living who wished to expiate 
their evil deeds before death. 

Patrick's Cron (Si.). Tho satno 
shape as St. Andrew's Cross (X)» 
different in colour, viz. red on a whiltt 
field. (Hi t Anurew.) 

Patriok’8 Grave (Hi.), in the yanl 
of Downpatrick cathodral. The visitor 
is diown a spot where some of th(% inouhl 
has been removed, and is told that i>il- 
grims take away a few grains as a 
charm, under the lieliof that the relic 
will insure good health, and lielp to 
atone for sin. 

Patrick’s Bfonnment (Hi.), in the 
cemetery of Dowu^trick cathedral. 
Visitors are shown spot where tlio 
“saint" was buried, but, on asking why 
there is no luenioria), is iiifomicu that 
both Protestants and Catliolics ngi't^cd 
to erect a siiitablo one, but crmld not 
agree uiKvii the inscriptioa. WhatcvcT 
the Pi'otcHtants erected in the day the 
Catholics pulled down at night, uimI nrr 
terad. Tired of this toil of iVnolopr*, tho 
idea was abandoned, and the gra^ c was 
left unmarked by luonuiiiental stone. 

Patrick's Purgatory (.SV,), Ireland, 
described in the Italian romauee called 
CrW’t't no Mesoh ino. licit) go urmai id') a r<) 
tantalised with delicious banquets which 
elude their giusp, and aro at t!ie saino 
time troubled wdth colic. ( Hee Ta>tai.us.) 

Patiiok and tbc Serpent (Ht.). 
Acttirding to tradition, iSt. Patrirk 
cleared Ireland of its vermin; one r)1d 
f<cri>ent resisted him ; hut St. I’utrick 
overcame it bv cunning. He made a hot, 
and invitecVtfic sorxiont to enter it. Tlie 
seriient objtxjted, Kiyiiig it wa.s too 
small: but St. Patrick insisted it was 
quite large enough to lie comfortable. 
After a long contention, |he serptmt. got 
ill to prove it was too small, wlieii St. 
Patti* X slammed down the lid, and threw 
the box into the sca^. To complete this 
wonderful tale, the legend Kiy») flio 
waves of the .sea ai*o made by the wrilh- 
iugs of this s(>riieiit, and the noise of tho 
sea is that of the scrpciit iinploriiig llio 
saint to release it. 

Mt'iieo or Pat^r-cove. Hodge 
priests who for a fee inanied popple 
under a hedge, os Ahraham-iiion 

Patroolos. llte gentle and {uniuble 
friend of Achilles, in Homely's H\ad. 
When Achilles refused to fight in order 
to onuoy Agomem'non, he sent his 
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friend Patroiyioa to battle, and he wae 
slain by Eiiphorbos. 

Patten. Miutha or Patty, says Gay, 
was the daughter of a Lincolnshire 
fanner, ivitli whom the yilla^e black- 
Rjnith fell in love. To save Tier from 
wx't feet when she went to milk the 
cows, the village Miilciber inventcrl a 
clog, mounted ou iron, which he called 
after his mistress. This pretty 
fable is of uo literary value, tis the word 
is the French patin (a higli- heeled shoe 
or skate), from the Greek palein (to 
walk). 

‘ Tht' imtten now ^iiiirK>rt8 caoli friuriil 

Wiiich fmiii ibe blue-cjet) inkoa its 

naiiii'," Wiy.' Trivia, U 

Pattens -Money {Chap\m de la 
Itcina ) . A subsidy levied in Spain on all 
crovru tenants at the time of a royal 
marriagp. 

Patter. To cliatter, to clack. Dr. 
Pusey thinks it is derived from Pater^> 
iwalfr (the Jjord'a PrayerJ. The priest 
recited it in a low, mumbling voice till 
he came to the words, and lead ns not 
into temptation,” which ho siioke aloud, 
and the choir responded, “out deliver 
ns from evil.” In our reformwl Prayer 
Hook, the j»riest is directed to say the 
whole ])rayer with a voice.” 

Probably the ‘Spattering of rain” — 
the rain coming vpilh its pit-pat, is after 
all the better derivation. 

i-ilK IN Hit calltMlfromtlic Frem'li/>a2vij«. 

iSif r \ I VV IMTV.I 

• Pattern, A coivuptioii of patnm. 
As a patron is a guide, and ought to be 
an CKamph*, s<i the word has come to 
signify an artistic model. (French, 
putron Latin, patrCtims,) 

Pattioson {Mr. /V^r), Introduced 
by .*^ir Walter Scott in the Introductions 
of the Hun t of Midlothian and Btule 
of Lannnrrmoor. He is represented os 
“ assistant ” at Ganderedeugh, and 
author of the J'alrti of My Landlord^ 
jniblLslicd ixisthumou^y by Jedidiah 
("^leishlx^tliani. 

Paul ( St . ) . Patnfli saint of preachers 
and tcntinakors. Originally called Saul. 
The name was changed m honour of 
Sergius PauluR, whom he converted. 

His symbols are a swonl and open 
•l)nok, the former the instrument of his 
martyrdom, and th^ latter indicative of 
the now law prop^ited by him as the 
ajKistlc of the Gentiles. Ho is reiire- 
sented of short stal ure, with bald head 
and grey, bushy beard. 

Born Ht iflHi'alis, a town of Judwa, from wblch 
he rnuoicd, with his iKurenis. tu Tarsaa of 
Cilicttt. > 


Tribe, chat of Benjamin. 

Tanght by Qainalivl. 

Beheaded by a Bword in the fourteenth year 
Nero. On the* same 0a> hs ivtcr was crncilletl, 
TiurUdin Ibo Oatiaii Way. 

(Soe Euedriti* : Bieronifmue.) 

Paul Pry. An idle, meddlesome 
fellow, who has no occupation of liis 
own, and is always interfering with 
other folk’s business. (John Poole: 
Paid Pry, a conwdy.) The original was 
Thomas Hill. 

Paul and Virginia. A talc by Her- 
nardin de St. Pierre. At. one time this 
little romance was as popular as Ctielo 
Tam*s Caiin. 

Paul the Hermit (Si.) is represented 
as an old man, clotlied with paltndeavcs, 
and seatctl under a palm-tree, near wliich 
are a river and loaf of bread. 

Paul ct the OroM. Paul Francis, 
founder of the Passionists. . (1094- 177d.) 

Paul's Man {A). A braggart; a 
captain out of service, with a long 
rapier; so called because St. Paul's 
Walk was at one time the haunt of stale 
knights. Jonsou callefl BoTiadil (</.<’.) a 
Paul's man. 

Paul's Pigeons. The Ihiys of St. 
Paul's School, London. 

Paul's Walkers. Loungers who 
frecjuenteil the midfllo of St. Paul's, 
which was the Bond Street of liondou 
un to the time of thci Commonwealth. 
(oVr Ben Jonson's Prerif Man oaf tf his 
Humonr, where arc a variety of scenes 
given in the interior of St. Paul's. 
Harriwm Ainsworth dcscrilios these 
“ walkers ” in ld.s novel eutithtd Old 
St. VanVs.) 

“The uallxnu* . . u'M'd l<» nieoi at tlw* 

renirxl )tdiil, St. P.'iuri? : nuil fr<>ni ibis circuni- 
i»lAn<t> ublaiiicd ihoaHw’l1»ti<Mii>( P<iNr« Wolkere, 
Hi we u.'iw wy Bond SUeti iMnngeT*."- Bttser : 
Kunriiean .VitixuOir, July, iwi7. 

Paul'lanlats. A sect of liereli*^ so 
called from Pauliii'nus Sainosa'tanus 
(Paul of Samosa'ta), elected Bishops of 
Antioch in 262. He may be considered 
the father of the Sociuiaus. 

PanHolans. A religious sect of the 
FiOstern Empire, an otfshoitt of the Msni- 
ehae'ans. It originated in an Anucuian 
named Paul, who lived umlcr Justinian 
11. Neander Says they were the fol- 
lowers of Constantine of Manaualis, and 
were culled Pauliciana because the 
apostle Paid was their guide. He says 
they rejected the worship of the Virgin 
ana of saints, denied the doctrine of 
transubstontiation, and maintained the 
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right of everyone to read the Scriptures 
freely, 

vrife of Antig'ouitS) a Si- 
ciliou nohlemaU) takes charge of QuiMso 
Hormi'oike, when unjustly sent to prison 
hy her jealous husband, and after a time 
presents her again to Leontes as a 
sta^ <*by that rare Italian master, 
Julio Homano.” {Shakespeare : IFinter's 
Tale.) 

PaulOw The cardinal, brother of 
Count Guido Francesohi'ni, who advised 
his pcapegr^ ^krupt brother to 
many an heiress, in order to rj^ir his 
fortune. {Robert Browning: The Bing 
and the Book^ 

Pa'van or Pavlik Bverg paean has 
%fs gallUird (Spanish^. Every sago has 
his moments of folly. Every white 
must have ita black, and every sweet its 
sour. The navun was a stately Spanish 
dance, in which the ladies and gentle- 
men stalked like peacocks (Latin, 
pnro^tm)^ the gentlemen with their long 
robes of ofilce, and the ladies with 
trains like peacocks* tails. The |mvaii, 
like the minuet, ended with a quick 
movement called the gaUiartL a sort of 
gavot'te. 

Pavilion of Prlnoe Ahmad (T/if). 
This pavijiou was so small it could bo 
covered with the hand, and yet would 
expand so largely as to encamp a whole 
army. {Arabum Nights : Ahined and 
Bark^Bamn.) {See Solomon’s Cabpet,) 

Pawnbrokar* *Tfie three golden bath. 
The Lombards were the first money- 
lenders in England, and those who bor- 
rowed money of them deposited some 
Seeurity or pawn. The Medici family, 
whose anns were three gilded pills^ iii 
oUuriou to their profession of medicine, 
were the richest merchants of Florouce, 
and greatest money-lenders. {See Balls. ) 
V jgoscoe, in' his Zi/e </ Lorenzo de 
Medici, gives a different solution. He 
sa^pi that Ateraido de* Medici, a com* 
^manddr under Oharleniagne, slew the 
giant Mugello, whose dub he bore as a 
trophy. This dub or mace had three 
iron halls, which the family adopted os 
their device. 

rottn )» llif» Latin vUfnim} (» rel. 
Pamaa* Brtmdp pgivni^. Brandy 
grog. (Hindu, pa'^m, water.) 

Pane. The ** kiss of peaee.*^ Also a 
sacred utensil used when moss is cele*. 
brated by a high dignitary, Itjs some- 
times n emetinx, sometimes a tablet, 
end sometunes a rdhtuaty*. , 


is omitted on Maundy Thursday, from 
horror at the kiss of Judos. 

Pay (sea term). To cover withpitdi. 
(Latin, picare, to cover with pitch.) 

//m*A the devil to pag, and m pitch 
hot. {See under Djbvil.) 

Pay (Te). To discharge a debt. 
(French, pager.) 

Who^s to png the piper ? Who is to 
stand SamP who is to pay the score ? 
The phrase comes from the tradition 
about the Ked Piper of Hamelu, who 
agreed to euro the town of rats and 
mice ; when ho hod done so, the people 
of Hameln refused to pay Mm, where- 
npjm he piped again, and led all the 
children to Koppelberg Hill, which 
closed over them. 

V From the corresponding French 
phrase, pager Ics no/a/M,*’ it would 
seem^ to mean who is to pay the fiddler 
or piper if wo have a daneo [on the 
green] ; who is going to stand Sam ? 

Pay (To). To sladcen a cable ; as, 
“ Pay away ** [more cable] ; tliat is, 
“ discharge ** more cable. (IVench, 
pager.) 

(Tt>), To requite, to punish. 

Pit mg him out. 1*11 bo a match for 
him, 1 11 punish him. 

•*Tbny Mrttlinfoxc-talt* lijiii wiunrlly dia iijijT ■’ 
Thf Ktno and Xurthtruc Man 

Pay off old Score* {To). To pay 
off a debt, whether of money or revenge. 

Pay with tho Roll of tbo Dsnni 

{To). Not to pay at all. Nu soldier 
can be arrested for debt when on the 
march. 


- Huw bAppy tire soldier wli*) In m op hlM pnr. 

And S|>t.*Q<l8 luiif>ft-rruwn out i>f Bixi»cnci; n 
day i 

He vv»re» i.ot for iHniUea, or 

H«i injs nU hiw dehts with tbo roll «if the 
drum.” O’Ktvfe. 

Pasm laii^ip. A procf^ss of itresorving 
and hardening wood invented by Mr. 
Pajne. {See EVANim) 

Pea* jaelEot {A). Butch, pig or pnje, 
a coarse thick cloth or felt. A “pije 
jacket.’* 

Poaoe. The ptrpeiual Venee. The 
peace concluded January 24th, lo02,, 
oetween EoghMid and Sc<^nd. But a 
few years afterwards the battle of Flod- 
den Field was fopght. 

Peaoe^aakeiW (The). The nick- 
name of the Bedtedehird regi^^ So 
called limn havliig no bal^ on the 
colours, 
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Peace of AntaVcldae ( between 
Artaxerxes and the Btates of Greece.* It 
was hrouf^ht about by Antarciclas, tlie 
Spartim (m.c. 387). 

Peace of Ctod, lu 1035 tbe clergy 
intcrlVred to pres ent the constant feuds 
between liarou oud baron; they com- 
niiiTided all men to lay down their arms 
on pain of excommunication. The com- 
intuid and male^lictiou w^ei-eread daily 
from t ho pulpits by the officiating priests 
after the proper gosiwl r—^’May they 
whf> refuse to obey bo accursed, and 
have their portion with Cain, the first 
murderer ; with J udas, tho arch-tmitor ; 
iind with Dathan and AW'rain, who 
wont clown alive into tho pit. May j 
they be accursed in the life that how is : 
aiKl in that w^hich is to come may their 
liglit be put out AS a candle.** So say- 
ing, all tlie candles Avere instantly ex- 
tinguished, and tho congregation luul to 
malke its Avay in the dark out of church 
ns it best could. 

Peace wltli Honour, The rallying 
cry of the la to I-iord Beaconsffela; it 
originated with his speech after the Ber- 
lin Conference (1878), when he stated 
that Ixj had brought back Pence with 
HoT\o\ir. 

Peaoeltal CT/u), Kaug-waug, third 
of the Thow dynasty of China, in whose 
reign no one was either put to death or 
iinprisoncHi. (1098-115'^.) 

Peach. To inform, to ** split;’* a 
contnietiou of impeach, 

Peooook. Let him ketp peacock to 
hitiHflf, Let him keep to himself his 
ecc(‘ntn<itit*s. When (Jeorge HI. had 
partly riwycred from one of his attacks, 
liis Ministers got him to road the King's 
Speech , bn the ended OA^ery sentence w ith ; 
the word * ‘ peiMJ<*ck. * ’ The Minister who 
drilled liira said that peacock was an 
excellent aa'oiiS for emung a sentenee, 
only kiug.«( should not let subfects hear • 
it. but should whisper it eofiiy. The 
result was a perfict success : the pause 
at the close of each sentence had an 
excellent effect. 

Ihj the peacock! A common oath which 
at one tinu? was thought sacred. The 
falded incorruptibility of the peacock’s 
llesh caused the 1[)ird to be adop^ as a 
of the resurrection. 

PoAoook’e Peatli^ HAInsIgr M), 

The peacock’s tful u erntdeip of m Xhril 
Eye, or an ever-vigiUnt The 

taleiflthis: Arjonisw^tMchMIiM 
of Osins, Kitfg of SlgypL the 


king started on his Indian expedition, 
he left his queen, Isis, regent, and AfgoS 
was to he her chief adviser. Argus, 
with one hundred spies (called eyes), 
soon made himself so powerful and for- 
midable that he shut up tho queen- 
regent in a strong castle, and proclaimed 
himself king. Mercury marched against 
him. took him priaouer, and cut off his 
head: whereupon Juno metamorphosed 
Argus into a peacock, and set his eyes in 
its mle. 

Peak (^M, Derl^shire. <‘The 
Queen of Scots* I*illar ” is a column in 
the cave of the peak as clear as alabaster, 
and so called because Mary Queen of 
Scots proceeded thus far, aud then re- 
tumed. 

PeaL To rififf a peal is to ring 5,040 
changes; any number of cliangee less 
than that is technically called a touch or 
flovmek. Bells ore first raieed^ and then 
^^pcttkd. (Qy. Latin pc/fo, to strike f) 

"•ThU Rociery mn^jf .... » true and I'omplete 
iieal i*l grandftire in thr»*e bmirs ana 

fourteen iniuntc!*.''— InArn/jOoa in Wfu/lrorCnr- 
fan 'fVwft. 

Pearl (The), Dioscor'ides and Pliny 
meutiou the lielief that pearls are formed 
by drops of rain falling into tbe oyater- 
sbells while open; the rain-drops thus 
recciA’ud being hardened into pearls by 
some .secretions of tbe animdl. 

According to Richardson, the Persians 
say Avhen i&ops of spring- rain fall into 
the pearl-oyster they produce pearls. 

•* Prookitia tbe tear ah flmt ntln from the sky 

AV)ik h luni^ iuto )«ar!s os it falls tin the sea." 

^’A4rfR<tii Moore. 

** PearU . , are tvf»liov«*<l to tbe Tvsnll t.f an 
abnurmai serretorr procc** cauitcnl t-.y an irritn- 
tUMt uf the conwH^uent on the intni»ion 

into tbe sbvl) of some foreign lu>il.v, as a min of 
sand, an eaar nf tbe mollusk itinrlf, or is'rhwpR 
simip cercarinn laraske.'’- <!. f \ 
ciwp. xii. i». *;n, 

V Cardan saA^ that ^vearlsarciKvluihed 
by being pecked and played Avith by 
doves. (lie Mcmm Vanefate^ Anii. 34.) 

PearL For Cleoitatra meltiiiff her 
pearl in honour of Antony, Cleo- 
PAtna. 

A similar act rif vanity and folly is 
told by Horace (2 Aif/ir«*,*iii verse 239). 
Clodhis, sitn of JCsop the tragedian, 
drew a f^rl from his ear of great value, 
melted It in a strong acid, and drank to 
the health ofL^eciba Metella, Thisstoiy 
is referred to by Valeriua Maximusi 
Macrobius^ and Pliny. Horace rays, 

llliul idem in mnidum fiumea JsceceiveeldeMtn Y ' 

Sir Thomafl Ore^am, it is saidv. vbrai 
Queen Elisabeth dined with him at the 
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City bauqiietf melted a pearl worth 
I ;Clo,000, and drank to her health, 

*Here ihoiisau^l pmuula alomt rlai) K<tes 

In8t4?aa of Himrar, oriM^lrant Urliika tlic jHiMi 
Cnto Ilia «iuoeu and iniatreaa;* 

'i'Aoma« UefjWfHtd. 

Pearl of the East. Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra (roigned 266-272). 


Peasant Bard. Bobert Bums, the 
lyric iK)et of Scotland, (1759-1796,) 

Peasant-boy Philosoidier (TAr), 
James Ferguson, (1710-1776.) 

Peasants* War (TVte'), between 1500 
and 1525. It avos a frequent rising of 
the peasantry of Swabia, Franconia, 
Saxony, and other German states, in 
consequence of the tjTanny and oppres- 
sion of Ulo nobles. In 1502 was the 
robelliou called tlie Zamf Shoe^ from its 
cognisance ; in 1511, the hnwHe of Poor 
Conrad ; in 1526, the Latin H^ar. Tlie 
insurgents nrere put down, and whereas 
they had been whipped liefore with 
scourges, they were now chastised with 
scorpions. 

Poasood. Father of Peasblossoui, 
if Bottom’s iicdigree may be accepted. 

“I irayyou cdmniend me m JHiHircHs Suuasb 
your nmtrwT, and to Ma«nr IVasi’wd M>ur ftitlicr, 
goud Master Mid- 

4iiOf4nier Sufht'is Df€<m,\ii. 1. 

Winter for ^Aoei'wy, putsewi for woo- 
iuff. The allusion in the latter clause 
is to the custom of placing a peascod 
with nine peas in it on the door-lintel, 
under the notion that the first man who 
entered through the* door would Ije tlte 
husband of the person who did so. 
Another custom is alluded to' by 
Browne - 


The K?i8co<l jtfrcimr oft wirli dh liiilti t.Aif* 
K*‘e‘tl for in ih»* fatii’Si, f<*riir8t goilo. 
And rend it from Hio ai.alkc to hririj? it ro iw*r, 
Aud in her hoRomo for arcotitann^ wuo hor.” 

Jiritaaniu's PaHtirnls. 


Pec. Kton slang for money, A con- 
tractionesf the Latin pecu'nia,* 


Pecca'vL To cry pecca vi. To ac- 
jaio?nedgo oneself in the wrong. It is 
said that Sir Charles Napier, after the 
battle of Hyderabad, in 1846, used this 
word as a jmn upon his victory 
** Pecclkvi^^ (I have Binned, uc, Sinde). 

Peck (^). Some food. “To have 
a peck,” is to have someth^g to eat. 

Pccknh, Hungry, or demrous of some- 
thing to eat. Of course “ fwck ” refers 
to fowls, etc., Avhich peck their food. 

Peckial* 

SlfWr, \i. chaii, hi. 


Pecker. Keep 
the month is in 1 


your pecker up^ J 
he head, pecka* (tl 


mouth) means the heail ; imd to “ ke<>p 
vour jiecker up,” means to kifcp your 
head up, or, inoro familiarly, “ keep your 
tail up;*’ “never say die.’’ 

Peckham. AH hoHday at Ptrl /ntw. 
--i.c. no appetite, not ^j^’kish: u pun 
on the word peck, os going to Bedford- 
shire is a pun on the wortl mi<l. 

Croiny to Ptekhmu Going to dinner. 

! Peok'enlit A canting hyiiucrito, 
who speaks liomilies of morality, doos 
the most liearthss things “as "a duty 
to society,” and forgives Avrong-doing 
in nobody but himself . ( Dickcue : Mart* n 
Chuzzleu'it.) 

Pecultar. A parish or church oxrMupt 
from episcopal jurisilictifni, as a royul 
chapel, etc. 

Peculiars {T/u Court of). A Imuub 
of the Court of Arches baring juris- 
diction over the “iKruUars” of the 
archbishop of Canterbury. {See ahoir.) 

Peon'llum. My own prcullum. Ib i- 
yate and individual pnqierty or iiokscs- 
fiion. The Boinuii slaves were allowed 
to awiuiro projierty, over which thoif 
masters hatl no riglit or control ; this 
Ai’as culled their pocu'Iiuiii. 

Peenniary, From peem, cattle, 
esiiecially sheep. Vuro says that sheep 
were the ancient medium of barter «nd 
standard of value. Ancient coin Avas 
marked with the image of an c»x or * 
sheep, We have the Gold Sheep {in>,n- 
ton Por) and Gold Ijainli {atfuetm tlot) 
of ancient Fniuce. so calleil from tlie 
figure struck on them, niid worth about 
a shilling. (TiUtin, pmtftiartnSy jnennia.) 

Ped'agogue (6 syl.) means ;i hoy- 
l«*adcr. It was a slave Avhose duty it 
was to attend the l)oy Aivhcuever he left 
home. A Hch(/ilm«astGr “Icjuls’* liis 
boys, morally and otherwises (tins'k, 
pUis agdyens^ 

Pedlar is not a tramp who goes on 
his feet, as if from the I^fitin /Wf» 
(feet), but a man who carries a pf d or 
hamper without a lid, in which nre 
stored fish or other articles to IjuAvk 
al>out the Btreeta. In Norwich thm* is 
a place called the Fed -market, where 
women cxiioso eggs, butter, cliec'^o, ot* ., 
in open hamperB. 

, Pedlar^fl Aere (LamlxiUi). At'coi d- 
ing to tradition, a pedlar of thin parish 
left a Bum of money, on cohdition that 
his picture, with a dog, should ^ pre- 
served for ever in glus in one of the 
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clmrch- windows. In the south window 
of the middle aisle, sure enough, such a 
picture exists ; but probably it is a rebus 
oil Chapman^ the name of some bene- 
factor. In Swatfham church there is a 

I n tr trait of one John Cliapmau, a great 
niiiefactor, who is represented os a 
)>edlar with his pack ; and in that town 
a fliiiiilar tradition exists. 

Pedlars' Frenoli* The slang of the 
Koniuiiy folk. Even Bractoii uses the 
word Vroiicliman as a synonym of 
forciguer, and it is not long since that 
everyone who could not s^ak English 
w.'js culled n frenchman. The Jews, Mdth 
a similar width, used the word (freek. 

“ Insriiail i»f 1‘iMilarrt' Kreiich, iKivoH him |)lain 
l;iiiuiiairi< " -o and Fletchtr: Faithful 

Fin min, I. IS. 

PeeHos. Poor Peter Ptehlee, The 
pauiM^r litigant in Redgauntlet^ by Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Peel. A Peel district, A cleric^il 
district (not a parish) devised by Sir 
Robert Reel. 

Peeler ( //). Slang for a policeman : 
so cjUUmI from Sir Robert Rwli who 
reconstructed the |H>Iice system, JloAA//, 
being the nickname of Robert, is applied 
t<.» the same force. Bobby.) 

peeler. It is an extraordinary circum- 
stance that this wonl, now ap}ilied to a 
{xd iceman or tliicf-catdior, was iii the 
sixteeiitli century applied to robbers. 
TIrdiashod, in liis ocafftsh Chronicle 
(1570), refers to Patrick Dunbar, who 
'* delivci'cd the countrie of these 
]x;clers/* Thomas^ Mortimer, in hie 
Jin fish Plnturrh ,* Milton, in his Paradise 
Jinffumd (book iv.) ; and Dryden, all 
iiNH the word *‘|)eeler'^ us a {dunderer 
or robl»tr. Tlie old Border towers were 
called ‘•peels.” The two words are, of 
course, quite distinct. 

Poep. 'J’o look at. As a specimen of 
th(j ingenuity of ceiteiii etyraoloffists in 
tnieing our language to Latin ana Gret'k 
sources, may he mentirmed Mr. Casau- 
bon's derivation of jitcp from the Greek 
opiptnw (to staro at). (l^~pe-‘pe bo /) 

• Plaifim/ ho-pe^p or peep-bo. Hiding or 
skulking' from creditors ; iu allusion to 
the infant nursery game. 

Peep-p'»Day Boys, The Irl^ m- 
siirgents of 1 784 ; so called because they 
used to visit the houses of their oppo- 
uonts (called defiaderd) at poop of day 
BAiivchiiig for anus or plunder. 


Peeping Tom of Coventry. Leofrie, 
Earl of Mercia and Lord of Coventry, 
imposed some very severe imposts on the 
people of Coventry, which hia countess, 
Godi'va, tried to get iniUgitte<l. The 
carl, thinking to silence lier importunity, 
f.aid he would comply when she hail 
nddeu naked from one end of the town 
to the other. Goili'va took him at his 
word, actually rode through the town 
iiakei], and Leofric remitted the imposts. 
Before Godi'va starteil, all the inhabi- 
tants voluntarily conhued themselves to 
their houses, and resolved that anyone 
who stirred abroad should be put to 
deatli. A tailor thought to have a peep, 
but was rewarded with the loss of bis 
eyes, aud has ever since been called 
PiHqiiijg Tom of Coventiy. There is 
still a figure iu a house at Coventry 
said to represent Peeping Tom. 

V Miitthcw of Westminster (1307) is 
the iirst to record the story of Tjidy 
GoiUVa : the addition of Peeping Tom 
dates frum tlie reign of Charles II. In 
Sniithficld Wall Is a gi olesquc tigure of 
the inquisitive tailor iu ” flowing wig and 
fcjtiiait ORivat.” 

In regard to the terms made by Leo- 
f ric, it may be m^‘utioned lliat l<ud«lor, 
in his Ui^tonj of UlonecHter, tells us tlmt 
“the privilege* of cutling wootl in the 
Herduoles w'jvs grairteil to th<f parisli- 
ioners of St. Briavel’s Castle, in Glou- 
! cestershire, on precisely similar terms 
by the Earl of Hereford, wdio was at 
the time lord of Dean Eorest. 

Tennyson, iu his f/Vbirt, has repro- 
duced the fctory. 

Peerage of the ApoMes. In the 

preamble of the statutes instituting the 
Onter of St. Michael, founded in I4d9 
by Louis XI., the archangel is stjded 
“my lord,” and is created a kuight. 
The apostles had been alrcaily ennobled 
,aud knighteiL Wo retul of •* the Earl 
Peter,” “ Count Paul,” ” the Iftivou 
fttephen/’ and so on. Thus, in tho 
intmluctioii of a sernum iqioii i?t. 
Stcplien’s Day, we have these lines 
*' roiitoj^ voU'^ vunllc li i-ainui 
Dt! St. KsC'.euI It* l*stvoH ” 

*' Thft A iin#l le'a mMitlomew 

niuirhriijr . . . if lie lud of the 

\Ajne plor>e of rhiit haxc »4>rue cwit 

Hrmoiir.*'- The Bfazou tr. 

] in>Hclf WHS intiiwiu* wuh rt rt*<M or who always 
laid »t !•<*«« on the word hordiacriUHl u» 
Jc»u« Chri8i. 

Peere of the Realm. The five 
orders of duke, marquis, earl, viscount, 
and baron. The word peer is tho Latin 
paris (equals), aud iu feudal times all 
great vassals were held equal iu rank. 
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The loUowing is well fitted ta a dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable : — 

**lt iA knnvn tluit. ulthfnigli thi« KnKH<<h 
nv'ifiitiM'ra^' recru\m »t«elf from il)«t sons of ttarbcrii, 
an Lord Ttmteracn ; mefctiant. Uiilarn, as Ctttmr 
Craven ; wertYr#, as ilie Cknuiia of C/noutry, eto., 
it xvlll tifi\er UiWrah* iiovony wilbiu its ranks. 
Tbo male represontativo of i^imon de Montfort is 
notr a saddler to Toolo^ Stnvt : the great-Kmiid' 
son of Oiiver Cnmiwelha ivirter in Cork market ; 
nad iStepheii Janies Penny, Verger of 8t. (forge's, 
Hnnuver .S*piare, is a direct descendanc of the 
flfth sou of Edward (ianlottt. 

Peg or Peggy, for Margaret, cor- 
Tuptetl into Meg or Mej^. Thus, Thti 
or Ptfffy for Martha ; Ivit or ib%, for 
Maiy, corrupted into Moll or Molly ; etc. 

Peg too Low (A), Low-spiritod, 
moody. Our Saxon ancestors were 
accustomed to use peg-tankards, or 
tankards with a peg inserted at equal 
intervals, that when two or more drank 
from the same bowl, no ono might 
exceed his fair proportion. We are told 
that St. Dunstan introduced the fashion 
to prevent brawling. 

1 am a peg too hw means, I want 
another draught to cheer me up. 

'' ('(due, old drink down lo your peg ! 

Elut do not drink any fhirtbin', 1 iiog/' 

Loniifellon' : (roldm Legend, iv. 

To iitke one down a peg. To take the 
conceit out of a braggart or pretentious 
person. The atlusion liere is not to peg- 
tankards, but to a ship's colours, 'u^ich 
used to Ite raised nnd lowered by pegs ; 
the higher the colours are raisea the 

reater the honour, and. to take them 

own a peg would be to award less 
honour. 

'* TretAuned your i>arty wiih intriKtie, 

Aod took jour j^randiYs dou n n ih*?.” 

Healer : jfntliJtrati, it. 2. 

27iet'e are A wags more round pegs than 
round holes, Alw'ays more candidates 
for office than places to dispose of. 

Peg’amHi (Greek; Pegasus^ Lfttiii). 
The in^iration of |ioetrv, or, according 
to Boianlo {Orlando Inmnorntd)^ the 
hereof the Muses. A jipet speoks of 
his l^g'osus, as My Pegasus will not 
go this moniing,” meaning his brain will 
not worlt '' I am mounting Peg&sus” 
— i.r. going to write jioetrr. “I am 
on my Pegasus,” i.e, engaged in writing 
verses. 

Peg'usiis or Peg'ftsos, according to 
cltuLsic mythology, was the winged horse 
on which Belter ophoujrode against the 
Ohimflera. When the Muses contended 
with the daughters of Pi'eros, HeVicou 
rose heavenward with delight \ but 
Peg^asos gave it a kick, stopped its 
ascent, ana Igought out of tho mountain 
the sottl-inspiriiig waters of HiOpoerene 


Pegg {Katharine), One of the mis- 
tresses of Charles Hi, daughter of 
Thomas Pegg, of Yeldorsey, in Derby- 
shire, Esquire. 

Pegging Away (Keep)^ Keq) on 
attacking, and you will assuredly pre- 
vail. ** Bui screw your courage to the 
sticking -place, and we'll not fail” 
(Macbeth), Patience and perseverance 
will overcome mountains. It was 
President lincoln who gave this advice 
to the Federals in the American civil 
wai*. 

Peine Porte et Bure. A species of 
torture applied to contumacious felons. 
Ill tlie reign of Henri IV. the accused 
was pressM to death by wreights; in 
later reigns the ppctice prevtulcd of 
tying tho thumbs tightly together with 
wrhijxiord, to induce tho accused to 
plead. Tlio following persons were 
pressed to death by weights:— Juliana 
Quick, in 1442; Antliony Arrowsmith, 
in 3598 ; Walter Calvcrly, in lOuri ; 
Major Strongways, in 1657; and even 
ill 1741 a person was pressed to death 
at the Cambridge ussires. Abolished 
1772. 

PeWglanlfiikt. The system or doc- 
trines taught by Pela'cius (v-'O- 
denied what is termed birtli-siu or tho 
taint of Adam, and he maintained tluit 
we have jKiwer of ourselves to receive or 
reject the Gospel. 

Pnla'gltis* A Latinised Greek fori a 
of the name Morgan -'the Welsh nioi\ 
like the Greek pelSagos^ meaning the sea. 

PelL Filthg pelf. Money. Tlio 
word Was anciently used for refuse or 
rubbish. Who steals my purse steals 
trash,"' Filthy means imgodJy ; the 
Script are expression is “ unrighteous 
mammon.” It is certainly not coinu*ct« d 
with pilfer^ us it is u.**ually given ; but it 
may pos^ibly laj with fho Anglo-Saxon 
j/ilffy a pile or heap. 

V TJie old French word peffre mcaiH 
spoil. c ^ 

PerifUi. The huge spear of Achillfi, 
which none hut tho hero could w ield ; 
.so called because it was cut from an ash 
growing on Mount Perion, in Thes- 
sjily. 

PeTloaa, in Christian art, is a symbol 
of charity. It is also an emblem of 
Jcsu.s Christ, by ♦* vrhose blood we ore 
healed ” (Enchains and Jerome). (Sec 
U(ou\) 

Pelican, A mystfe of Christ, 

called by Dante noetro Pelkano, St. 
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Hieronymus gives the story of the peli- 
can restoring rfta young ones destroyed 
bv serpents, and his salvation by the 
blood of Christ. The says 

that PhysioVogus tells os that the peli- 
can is very foml of its brood, but when 
the young ones begin to grow they rel)el 
against the mole bird and provoke hts* 
anger, so that ho kills them ; the 
mother returns to the nest in three 
days, sits on the dead birds, pours her 
blood over them, revives them, and they 
feed on the blood, (Bibh Kat. 

No. 10,071.) 

“TIiMH 6A)rJ tbe Pcllyaiwc. 

Wlitju iny liyrdts tw 
With my hlouUe i fchojii rouj 
Krryiitiirc dotli vooovil, 

Till* Biime dyd mir Lord, 

And rust) fnan dtHb to lyim." 

Sik»)Wm : At moary of JiiriUs. 

Prliraus. The notion that lyelicans 
feed their young with their blo^ arose 
from the following habit They have a 
large l)ag attached to their under bill. 
When the parent bird is about to food 
its brood, it macerates small iish in this 
liag or i^ucb, thou pressing the bag 
against its breast, transfers the mace- 
rated food to the mouths of tlie young. 

A prfieKn IK her piHy is the represen- 
tatiou of a pelican feeding her young 
with her blood. The Bomaus called 
filial ]o>o piety, hence Virgirs hero is 
citlhal puiH JRne'as, because ho rescued 
his father from the flames of Troy, 

PoU'dott. Son of Fekus (2 syl. )— tliat 
isi Achilles, the Uoro of llomerN Hind, 
iuid child' of the Greek warriors that be- 
sieged Troy, 

*• \Vln*!i, I'ki* iviiMfS. tMild Jipynml contrail, 
lliiimT T:i>iH>d eii the hiud imiietuous 

IlcAtO'c: 

Pollon. limping Oem upon FrUon. 
Adding difficulty to difficulty, embar- 
rasMueut to omliarrassmont, etc, Whou 
the giants tried to scale heaven, they 
placed Mount Ossa upon Mount Pelion 
for a scaling ladder, 

“ Toi ftiiiit ctinud mii»ntifrc rsMn 

i UrOi'pic*y i. JHi, ’ 

V A noteworthy* hesametoi verse. 
The / of “conati” diies not elide, nor 
yet the (1 of “Pelio.” 

Pell-mell. Headlong ; in recklevs 
coufusiou. From the players of pall- 
mall, who rush heefllesrty to at^e the 
ball. The ^«pair' is Urn ball (Italian, 
ami tho ‘‘mall** is the f^letor 
bat Kutglia: Latin, 

Sometimes the game is called 
inuU; ** and sometimes the ground set 
apart for the game, ge PaQ Mali| L(m- 
don. 


V It is not quite certain that pelUneU 
is the same compound word as pall-mall. 

Pelle'iuk Conqaeror# Alexander tlie 
Great, bom at Pella, in Moccdo'nia. 

*' nomentber thut Pelictin cumjiifTor.** 

Mtlion • Pmunttc Jtri mned. il. 

Pelleas ( r) . One of the knights of 
the Hound Table. In the Fnerir Qurene 
he g<»ee .^fter the ‘‘ blahint beast '* when 
it breaks fJte chain with which it had 
been bound by Sir Calidore. 

Pena. of the Fellts, An officer 

of the Exchequer, whose ilnty it was to 
make entries on the peHs or parchment 
rolls. Abolished in 18^1, 

PelVipa. Son of Tan'talos, cut to 
pio(!es and served as f<X;d to the gods. 
The More'a w.'is called Pcloponno'sos or 
the “ island of Pelops,** from this my- 
thical king. 

The ivory tihMilder of the eons of Pehps, 
The distinguishing or dlstinctiVe mark 
of anyone. The tale is that Deme'ter 
ate the shoulder of Pelops when it was 
served up by Tan'talos, and when the 
gmls put the body back into the cauldron 
to restore it to fife, he came forth lack- 
ing a shouUlor. JJemeter suppUeil an 
ivory shoulder, »nd all his descendants 
carried this muik in their bodies. {Sve 
PYTHaOOBA^i.) 

Polo'rns. Cupe di Faro, a* promon- 
tory of Sicily. (riryU: ^£ru'ld, iii. 
6 , i .) 

*• Ap wbi'H iLv furw 
01 MiMi:rr.ui4iau win.} a laU 

Tofu fr»>m IVlftit!*.*' • 

MtUnn: Ptnaititc Lual^ 1 ;U. 1 .:^. 

Pelos Father of Physigna'- 

tho», king of the frogs. {BntUv <f (ho 
Froge and Mice,) 

Polt, in printing. Untaimcd sheep- 
skins used for printing-balls. (Fieucn, 
peUe; Ijatin, pt ilu, a skin.) 

Pan Nfuae, sometimes written m>m- 
dr^plunte* AJiclitious name assnnii^ by 
au author who does not wish to reveal 
Bis real name. {See Nom i>e Guehre j 

Pen and Featlier arc varieties of 
the same word, the root being the S.in- 
skrit pat, to fly. (We have the Sanskrit 
l^tra, a wing or uj.strument for flying; 
Latin, pvfna or peKna, pen; Greeki 
pteroH,^ Teutonic, phathra ; Anglo- 
Saxon, frfher ; aur “ feather. 

V Ahalogou.s examples are Tkar and 
lAHHE. Kao and Kfturs, Ww and 
Pervke, Heart and C<eub, etc. 

PeaaiiK Lawyer*. Clubs, 
sticks come from Peuasg, or the Prince 
of Wales Island, in the Malaccas. 
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Penates (3 syl.). The household 
gods of the Bomous. 

PenoU of Itasra All the rays that 
issue from one point, or that can l )0 
foeuwed at one point (Latin, 
little tail, whence pmictUmn^ a i)ainler*s 
brush made of the hair of a cow's tail) ; 
80 calleil because they are like the hairs 
of a paint-brush, except at the i)oint 
where they aggregate. 

Pendennle {Arthur), The hero of 
Thackeray's novel, entitled llie JIUtory 
of Fvndmnis, etc. 

Major rntdi'tmis, A tuft - hunter, 
similar in character to lilacklin's cele- 
brated Sir Pertiuax M‘Sycophaut. 

Penden'te Xdto (Latin). Peudiug 
the suit ; wlille the suit is going on. 

Pendras^on. A title conferred on 
several British chiefs in times of great 
danger, when they were invested with 
dictatorial power : thus Uter and Arthur 
were each appointed to the office to 
repel the Saxon invaders. Cassibelaun 
was Mndra^u when Julius Ca‘stir iii- 
vadeu the island ; and so on. The word 
^1 is British for head, and dragon for 
leader, ruler, or chief. The word there- 
fore means nuoimtis rfjr (chief of the 
kings). 

So much for fact, and now for the 
itible : tieoHroy of Monmouth says, 
when Aure'lius, the British king, was 
poisoned by Ainbron, during the in- 
vasion of Pusceutius, son of Vortigeni, 
there *• appeareil«a star at Winchester of 
wonderful magnitude and brightness, 
darting forth a ray, at the end of which 
was a globe of fire in fotm of a dragon, 
out of whoso mouth i-ssued forth two 
rays, one of which extended to Gaul 
and the other to Ireland.” Uter ordered 
two golden dragons to be made, one of 
which he presented to Winchester, and 
the other he canied with him os his 
royaji standard, whence he received the 
name of ITtor Pendrogon, (Books viii. 
xiv. xvii.) 

PeaeTope (4 syl.). Tho V^cb or 
Sihroud of Ptmclope, A work “never 
ending, still lieginning;” never done, 
but ever iu hand. Pcnelojxs according 
to Homer, was pestered by suitors while 
her husband, Ulysses, was absent at the 
siegfo of Troy. To relievo herself of 
their importunities, she promised to 
make a choice of one os soon as she 
had finished weaving a shroud for her 
father-in-law. Eveiv night she un- 
raveled what she had done iu the day, 
and so deferred making any choice till 


Ulysses returned, when the suitors were 
sent to the right-about without cere- 
mony. * 

Pen^'opbon. The beggar loved by 
King Cophetua. {Ike Cophbtua.) 

Penel'va. A knight whose adven- 
tures and exploits form a supplemental 
part of the Spanish romance eutith'd 
Am'adu of Gaul, Tlie first four books 
of the romance, and the part above re- 
ferred to, were by Portuguese authors— 
the former by Vasco de Loheira, of 
Oporto, who died 1403 ; the hitter by an 
unknown author. 

Penetra'Ua. Tlio i»rivate rooms of 
a house ; the soa-cts of a family. That 
X>ait of a Homan temple iiib> whicli the 
priest alone had access; hero were thn 
sacred images, hero the responses of ihc' 
oracles wera made, and here the sai^riMl 
tnysterie.s were i>erformecl. The Holy 
of Holies was the penetralia of the Jewisli 
Tem^de. (Latin plural of penetrdlis.) 

Penfeather {Lady Fcurloj^), Tlio 
lady patroness of the Spa. (o'ir IFa/ftr 
iicfitt : St. Jiouan\H Um,) 

PeBinBUlar War, Tlio war carried 
on, under the Duke of Wellington, 
against the French in Portugal and 
Spain, between 1808 and 1812. 

Penitential Psalms, The seven 
psalms expressive of contrition —viz. the 
vi., xxxih, xxxviii., li., cii., c\xx., exliii., 
of the Authorised Version, or vi., 
xxxi., xxxvii., 1., ci., cxxix,, cxlii.,'*of 
the Vulgate, 

Penmanship, 

The “Good King Bene,” titular king 
of Naples in the middle of the fifteenth 
centui-y. was noted for his initial letters. 

St. IlMJcIa, of Isauria, wrote the entire 
Scripture? out without a blot or inis- 
tiike. 

St. Theod(;siu8 wrote the Gospels in 
letters of gold withoift a single mistake 
or blur, Longfellow 's Uyvudy 
iv.) {Sco Angkl.^ 

Penmanship. Thekens says of John 
Bell, of the Chiincery, that lie wrotis 
three hands: one which only hr hnustif 
could read, one which only his clcik 
could read, and one which nobody could 
read. Bean Stanley wrote about as Imd 
a liand as man could write. 

Pennals [/fen-raere]. So the Fresh- 
men of the Protestant univei-sities of 
Germany were called, from the pemwh 
or inkhoni which Ihey carrkal with them 
when they attended lectures. 
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Pen'nallsm. Fa^cging, bullying, petty 
lu*r»fTutiorj. *The peuuiils or freshmen 
of tlio Protestant univerijitieB were the 
f .iga of the eUler students, oilled HchomtH, 
AV)oU4ie(l ni the close of the Bevontoenth 
c(!iitury. (iSV^ above.) 

Pennant. The common legend is, 
that when Tromp, the Dutch admiial, 
ap£»earcd on our coast, he hoisted a 
broom on his ship, to sigiuf y his intention 
of BwoL'ping the ships of England from 
t)ip and that the English oflniiral 
luishul a horsewhip to indicate his in- 
li-ntitui of drubbing the Dutch. Ac- 
tonliiig to tliis legend, tlie pennant 
sVJiiltoJiKcM a horsewhip, and it is not 
uiifrcipiently called “ the whip.” 

Penniless ( The). The Italians called 
Maximilian I. of Germany Poehi Ihnari. 
(Uoil, 1193-1510.) 

Penny (in the soiiso of pound). Six- 
penny, cightpcimy, and teupenny nails 
:ir(' nails of tnree fiizes. A thousand of 
the iirst wrill weigh six pounds : of the 
second, ciglit pounds ; of the third, ten 
pounds. 

Vnuii/ fiomotiines expresses the duo- 
dcciirnl part, as toupenny and eleven- 
penny silvcr—iiicaniijg Bilver lO-Titbs 
and 11 -Piths ilne. 

•“Ouf VI Hs t« lie- tcucotiny, another eleven, au- 
iitluT iirrlinifsihejV -'MV/uff/'/tW; i^vretit vf tUt 
A(U‘pts. 

Penny (./) (Anglo-Saxon, pfmmj or 
• many hiuidred years the unit 

t)f morii’y curreufVi honoo/«vo?>y-«/ou^yr/? 
(.1 moin*y-changur). There were two 
er)iiis sr» named, one called the greater -= 
the fifth part of a shilling, and the other 
cuIIcmI the loss = the 12th |)art of a 
shilling. 

J/v of observation {Lovers Ati- 

bmr^' Lost, in. 1). My penny woifh of 
wit ; my natural observation or inothcr- 
wit. JProlKibly tliore is some pun 
or confusion ffetweeu ^enctratiun and 
“ivcnny of observation” or penn'orth 
of wit.” ^ 

A ornat/ for pour thoHfjhts. See Hey- 
wood’s Lnahifue, pt. ii. 4. (*SVr Pexny- 

WOUTH.) 

Ponny-a-Unor {A). A contributor 
to the local newspapers, but not on the 
stalT. At one tuno these collectors of 
news used to ho 'paid ii penny a line, 
and it w’lis to their interest to spin out 
their leporfc .ns much as ^lossible. Tho 
word romains, but is now a nuBuomer. 

Penny Z>rendfale.^ Penny eensa- 
tioiial papers, which delight in norrors. 


Penny •father {A). A miser, a 
pemmoufl pei-son, who ” husbands ” his 
pence. 

“G<K>d old reniiy-fatlior was glad of lus liquor.’' 

PanqitU ; Jests 

Pen^ Gaff (A), A theatre the 
admission to which is one i>enny. 
Properly a gaff is a ring for cocK- 
fighting, a sensational amusement W’hich 
has been made to yield to sensational 
dramas of the Itichardson type. (Irish, 
yff/, a hook.) 

Penny Hop (A). A' rustic dancing 
cdub, in which each person pays a penny 
to the iiddler. In towns, private dancing 
parlies were at one time not uncommon, 
the admission money at the doors being 
one penny. 

Penny Lattleo-houee (A). A low 
pothouse. Lattice shutters are a public- 
hou.so sign, being the anns oi Fitz- 
warreii, which family, in the days of the 
Honrys. liad the monopoly of licensing 
vintners and publicans. 

Penny Pots. Pimples and spots on 
the tippler’s face, from the too great 
indulgence in penny pots of beer. 

Penny Readings. Parochial enter. 
tjunmrnt?», consisting of readings, music, 
etc., for which one penny admission is 
charged. • 

Penny Saved (A). A penny saved 
ts tti'uptm’e yaium. In French, Un 
centime uparyne en rant dt'HxJ** 

Well, pujqvw a ut:tu^«k8 twopence avuTi™ for 
lus oraiitfi-'.. HUd a rthtiuus huudred at a 

pt*iixi> would he save an Knee hy liia 

iMrunin ' If rto. let liiiu on »]K.'iiding, and he 
w'ill »<MMi l.ecoinc* a luilliDnairf'. Or suppose, i»- 
sioad of for a liad het, 1 had not 

wji^'ered any money at all, M ould tins have hecn 
worrli X-<"Otn me? 

Penny Weddings. Wedding hui- 
quets in Scotland, to w'hich a number of 
persons were invited, etich of whom jiaid 
a small sum of money not exceeding a 
shilling. 9tfter defraying tlie Atpeuses 
of the feast, the residue went to the 
newly-married pair, to .*iid in fumi^ing 
their'houwh Abolishetl in 1615, 

“Vora true. V‘*ra true. Wc’ll have a’ to iKiy 
. , . j» Hirtfif Knny'M'eddinff it will prmi', wlmm 
all men I'onirihuuMo iho y»»uijg folks’ niaimeu- 
:moe "-.Sfo’ M'u/ftr Sron : I-iw.'wikw «>/ cUaj*. 
xwil. 

Penny Wise. Unwise thrift. Tlio 
whole proverti is Pimw ickte and pound 
foolish^ like the man who lost his horse 
’from his penny wisdom in saving the 
exponse of shoeing it afresh when one of 
its shoes was loose. 

PennymqrdL Flea-bane, the odour 
being, os it is supposed; hateful to fleas. 
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This is s real curiosity of blundering 
deriratiion. The Latin word is puUci um, 
the ilea destroyer* from puJejc, a flea, 
softened into puldginm* and corrupted 
into the Engli^-X^atiu pute^-regum. 
**Pnle,’’ changed first into pua^^ then 
into jtiwwy, gives us ‘‘penny -remum/* 
whence “ peimy^ioyal. ’ 'rhe flench 
call the herb pouHoty fiom pou (a louse 
or flea). 

Pmmywalglit. 8o called from being 
the weight of an Anglo-Norman penny. 
Dwt. is d =t penny wt. 

Pennywortli or Pett'otlu A small 
quantity, ns much as can lie boaght for 
a penny. Butler says, “This was the 
pen'oth of his thought** (llmlthmfiy ii. 
3), meaning that its scope or amount 
was extremely small. 

He hits ifoi hU jjcnntju'orth. He has 
got due value for his money. 

To turn an Imiest penny. To earn a 
little money by working for it. 

Pna'nloii is something weujhed out. 
Originally money was weighed, hence 
our pound . When the (Jraulowere bribed 
to leave Rome the ransom money was 
weighed in scales, and then Bi-enaus 
threw his swoid into the weight-x»fin. 
(Latin, petulo^ to weigh money.) 

Pea'sioners at the Universities and 
Inns of Court. So called from the Fix'uch 


of the isle of Taproba'na, a pagan. (Cer^ 
vantes : Hon Qtaxotey pt. L ok. iii. 4.) 

Pnntap'olhk (Greek, ponte judie.) 

(1) The flve cities of the plain : Sodom, 
Gomomth, Admah, Zebo'im, and Zoar ; 
four of which W'ere consumed with fire, 
and ttieir site covered with the Lake 
Asphalti'tes, or the Bead Sea. 

(2) The five cities of Cyi*eua'icji, iu 
£gyi>t : Bercni'c6, Arsiii'oe, Ptoleina'is, 
Cyro'nC. and Apollo’nia. 

(3) Tho five cities of the Philistines : 
Gaea, Gath, As'calon, AshMod, and 
Ekroo. 

(4) The flve cities of Italy iu the 
exardiateof Ravenna: Kim'im, Pesaro, 
Fono, Stuigaglia, and Anco'na. Those 
were riven oy Pepin to the Poxmj. 

(5) The liorion pentapolis : Ciii'dos, 
Cos, Liiidos, laVysos, and Cami'nm. 

Pentatenoh. The first five books 
of the Old Testament, supposed to l )0 
written by Moses. (Greek, jjvn^e, five ; 
tcuehosy a book.) 

The Ckinctie Frntaienth. The five liooks 
of Confucius : — (l) Tho Shoo^Kinff^ or 
Hook of litatury : (2) The Ue^Kwy.ov 
Book of RiU>i; (3) llio Book of Od'iH^ or 
Chinese Honuy : (1) The )ih*Kiny, (jt 
B ook of Vhanyes ; and (5) Tho Chnn- 
T/t'citf or Spriliy and Autumn Annuls. 

The Bamtn'tiau Beniateueh. A v'w.sion 
of tho Pontatonch in the Saniaiitan 


pension (board), jx?niiomairc (a hoarder, 
one who pays a sum of money to dine 
and lodge w'lth si^mcouC else). 

Pnn'tanie, A five-sided head-dress 
of fine Uiicu, meant to represent tlie five 
senses, and worn as a defence against 
demons iu the fict of conjuration. It is 
adso called Solomon's Seal (siyuum Snla- 
mdnis). A pcntacle was extended by 
the magyeian towards the spirits when 
they proY^ OoniumaciouB. 

*’ Aa<l an b#rtt«a<l, stiirits sLi^utd invade, 

A ifeutaefs, for mnre smanince, laid.” 

aoao: OrtanOo Funwot jl. i 

Tbft Boty Pentacles mitiU)ere4t fnrty-tour, of 
which «pven vers crmaecrated to each of tin; 
planets Baturn, Jupiter. Mars, and tlio Ban : Svo 
to Tioth Vemisand Mercsory : and six to the Mt)on. 
Tlie divers figures were eocloieij in a flouhio 
circle, containing the name of God in Beia-ew, 
and other in>eticsU wfsrde. 

Pentap'oliii. An imaginary chief- 
tain, but in realify the drover ox a flock 
of sheep. Bon Quixote Conceived him 
to be the Christian King of the Gara- 
mantiaub, suroamed the Hakod Arm, 
becau^ he always ont«riid the field with 
hia right arm bare. The driver of a flock 
from ti»e opporite directioii i#ae dubbed 
by the 1km the Xhupmr Alifanfliron 


character. It varies iu bointi mcuauio 
from the Jewisli version. Not earlirr* 
tlian tlio fourth, nor lutor thiiii tho 
huveutb, century. (8co Apueruuhu : 
2 llsdrus xiv. 21-48.) 

Poii'teco«s(Greek,/>/^'//^«.' fif t ietli). 
The fc.^tival held by the. .lews on tlio 
fiftieth duy after the Pnssovor ; our 
Whit-Sunday. 

Peatbeelle'a. Queen of the Anm- 
zoDS, slain by Achillea. Sir Toby Belch 
says to Maria, in the scr^ ice of Olivia — 

• G’MMl'nigtir, rorttbe»:lva f,iny Hot' ivuiiian],’’ -- 
Shakfupeare : Tieelffh Sight n, l’. 

PentlloiUMS (2 sylr.). A hat with ri 
broad brim. The allusion is to the hood 
of a door, or coping of a roof. (Welsh, 
penty ; Bpanish, penticn ; French, ap* 
pentiee, oMopente, a slope.) 

Pentrenth {Hotly). The last person 
who 8|K>ke Cornish. Dniucs Barringtou 
went from liondou to the (iand’s Kml to 
visit her. Bhe lived at Mousehole. 

MmiMholi!! birtbplnce < ld DuU 
rostb, 

Tho hAt who Ishhesed Cortiisli, m mys 
])nio«:4 . . . 

Pindar (Ode xxi., To' Mysedf). 
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Feony {The), So caM, according 

to fable, from raaoo, the ^yeidau who 
cured the wounds received by the gods 
in the Trojan war* The seeoB were, at 
one timer worn round the neck as a 
charm against the powers of darkness. 
Virgil am Ovid speak of its sanative 
virtues. Others tell us Pieon was a 
chieftain w'ho discovered the plant. 

VetustiA(>lraii inveutu WBOuitL e»c, uoraenque 
nurturta rfilinot, (inaw qtUdam pontiiroliuu Ri>p<^L> 
hml.nlii ijly^ysidou.'"— rWnVr^xisv. 10. 

People. T^ie p^ople*it Mend, Dr. 
William Gordon, the philouthroiHst. 
(1801-1849.) 

People*8 Charter <77/«). The six 
points of the People’s Chaiter, formu- 
Lifed in 1848, aiv. 

Manhood Suffrage (now practically 
established). 

Auinml Parliamcnis. 

Vote by Ballot (established). 

Abolition of I’roperty. 

Qualification for Members of Farlia- 
meut (the Qualification Test is abolished). 

£qual Electoral Distiicts. 

Pepper. Ta pepptr me uell To 
give one a good liasfcing or thrashing. 

To take pepper V the ime. To take 
offence. The French have a similar 
locution, Ln nvoftarde ini munfe an 
nvzr 

‘ THk*» you ivi*i*er [« joitr n<ik», you mar mir 
Bl* >1 r.*'— 'iVoi Cftpjtjy, iv. nm. 

Pepper Gate, lllien dtmghUr 
fti ntol('n viofe l*eppt r Gate, Pepper Gate 
used to be on the east side of uio city of 
Cheater. It is said that tho daughter 
of the mayor eloped, and the mayor 
ordered tl»e gate to be closed up. ** Lock 
the atablc-dooT when the steed is stolen,*’ 
{Albert Smith : Chrhtopher Tadpole^ 
chap, i.) 

Pepper -and -Salt. A light grey 
colour, especially applied to cloth for 
dresses. ^ • 

Peppercorn Rent (.,4). A nominal 
rent. A pepiier-berry is of no aiiprc- 
ciablo value, and %iveD os rent is a 
simple ackiiowled^ent that the ieiie- 
incut virtually belongs to 'the xietEK^nto 
urhom tho peppercorn is given. 

Peppy Bap. A hirge ermtic boulder, 
east of Leith. 

Per Saitnm (Latin). By « A 
promotion or degree ^ven without go- 
ing over the ground usimUy'preseribed. 
Thus, a cleri^aii on bew a 
bishop has the degree lQ>. 
him per without tttkiag the 

. ei 


B.D. degree, and watting the usual five 
years. 

“They dsre lua to examine for tbo 

suDerior desrw twt jelect per 
tenUk Centwnfy Januar>, ikiS, p. 66. 

Perce'fiMrert (King). A prose ro- 
mance, printed at Pans in 1528, and said 
to have been discovered in a cabinet hid 
in the massive wall of an ancient tower 
on tho banks of tbo Humber, named 
Burtimer, from a king of tbat uanio 
who built it. The MS. was said to be 
in Greek, and was translated through 
the Latin into French. 

It is also used for Ferceval^ an Ar- 
thurian knight, in many of the ancient 
romuiices. 

Pereeval (>SVr), of Wales. A knight 
of the Boiuid Table, sou of Sir PeTli- 
nore, end brother of Sir Lamerock. He 
went in quest of the St. Graal 
Chretien do Troyes wrote the Roman 
de Vvreevai. (1511-1596.) Meuessier 
wrote the some in verse. 

Per'olnnt. A fuirv xiriucc, who 
thwarts the malicious designs of Grog- 
non. the miol stepmother of Gracio'sa. 
{Fairy Tfd*».) 

Percy [pirnr-cye]. When Malcolm 
111. of Scotland invaded England, and 
i-educed the castle of Alnwick, Bobert 
de Mowbray brought to him {he keys of 
the castle suspended on his lance ; and, 
handh^ them from the wall, thrust his 
lance into the king’s ^e; from winch 
circuinstance, tho tradition says. Ke re- 
ceived tho name of **^ierco-cye,’* which 
has ever since been borne by the Dukes 
of Northiual»erland. 

ThiB IB ull A ftililc. Tbc Percies arc dt'seondi^U 
fi’otu a {freat Noniuin banm, M 
WiHiHni,an(t>vlj(> took hia naniofroui hia castl<i 
anUCBUti* lU Nwinaiiity.”— ,9«,r WalttrS£>nU : Tate^ 
0 / a itmmlfiUhtr. o . 

Per’dlta. Daughter of Leontis and 
Henni'onc of Sicil^\ She was born when 
her mother was imprisoncfl by Ijeontes 
out of cauAiU»ss jealousy. PauHna, a 
•noble lady, hoping to sotieu tlie king’s 
heart, took the iimint and laid it at its 
father’s feet ; but Lepntes onlered it to 
be put to sea, under the expectation that 
it would drift to some desert island. 
The vessel drifted to Bohemia, where 
the infant was discovered by a shepherd, 
who brought it up as Ins own daughter. 
In time Floiizsl, the sou and heir of the 
^heminn king Polixeues, fell in love 
with the supposed shepherdess. The 
match was forbidden by FoUxeiies, and 
the A’^ouiig lovers fled, under the chatgp 
of C&iniUo, to Mly. Here the 
cleared up^ Polixenes and X^htes ana 
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rm^ncilcd, and tho younff lovers married, 
{Sftakrspcare : in n ter' » Tale.) PolixSnos 
(4 syL), Lcoiitcs (S syl.) 

Perdrlx, toi^surs Perdrlx. Too 

much of the same thing. Walpole tells 
IIS that the confessor of one of the 
French kings reproA’ed him for conjugal 
infidelit}’’, and was askctl by the king 
what he liked best. “Pariridge,** re- 
plied the priest, and the king ordei'cd 
him to be served with partridge every 
day, till he quite loutlied the siglit of his 
favourite dish. After a time, tho king 
visited him, and hoiied he had been well 
served, when the confessor replied, 

** Mats oifij jjfrdnjTj toujoura perarix.'^ 

** All ! nh ! ” replied the amorous mon- 
arch, " and one misti^ss is all very well, 
hut not * pei'drtx, toajours perdrix.* ** 

“ Soup fur ilinnor, soup fn* aiipitt^r, anU B«»iip for 
broakfnsl tigtLin." — Forquhar : The Jncoiietunt, 
iv. 2. 

Pkre ]>iielidii6. Jacques Bene He- 
bert, one of tho most profligate charac- 
ters of the French Revolntion. He was 
editor of a vile newspaper so called, con- 
taining the grossest msinuations against j 
Marie Antoinette. (1765-1794.) 

Mre la Chaise, the Parisian ceme- 
tery, is the site of a great monastery 
founded by Iiouis XI v., of which las 
confessor, Jl^ero la Phaise, was maile tho 
superior. After the Itevolution, the 
grouuds wore laid out for a public ceme- 
tery ; first used in May, 1801. 

Peregrine (3 ssyl.) ran away from 
home, and obtaiuea a loan of .f iO from 
Job Thornbury, with \\hidi ho went 
abroad and traded; he lotuincd a j 
wealthy m;in, and arrived in Loudon on 
the very day Job Tljonibury was made 
a baiikru])t. Having paid the creditors ] 
out of tile proceeds made from tlie 
haidwareman's loan, ho married his 
daughter. {fJeovye Vohmm the I'ouuger : 
John iPiiU.) ^ 

Peregrine Pnloon {A). The female 
is larger than the male, as is Die ease 
with most birds of prey, llie female is 
the faken of falconers,' and the male the 
ief'ceL It is called lYeregrine from its 
wondering habits, 

Per'egrlne Pio'kle. Tho hero of 
Smollett's novel so called. A savage, 
ungrateful spendthrift ; fond of practical 
jokes to the annoyance of others, and 
suffering with evil temper tho misfor- 
tunes brought on by his own wiifulness. 

Perfbe'tienlgts. A society founded 
nv Father Noyes in Oneida Creek. They 
tak' St. Paul for their law-'giver, but 


road his epistles in a new light. They 
reject all law, saying Oie guidance of 
the Spirit is superior to all human codes. 
If tlicy would know how to act in 
nuittem affecting others, they consult 
“public opinion,’’ expressed by a com- 
mittee ; and tho “ law of sympathy” so 
expressed is their law of action. In 
material prosjierity, this society is un- 
matched by nil the societies of North 
America. (11'\ llrpivorth Dixon: AVic 
Annyictiy vii. 20, 21.) 

Perflde Albion I (French). The 
words of Napoleon I. 

Per'Ibme (2 syl.) moans simply 
^'from smoke ” (Latin., per/tiHitt/u). tho 
first perfumes having been' obtained by 
tho combustion of aromatic wooils and 
urns. Ibeir original uso was in sacri- 
ccs, to counteract the offeiisivo odours 
of the burning flesh. 

Perfbmod Temin of the Time. »St> 
Ben Jonsott calls euphemisms. 

Pe'ri (plur. Peris). Peris are dolit'atc, 
gentle, fairy -like beings of EfLstern my- 
thology, begotten by fallen spirits. They 
direct with a wand the pure in mind the 
way to heaven. These lovely cw*aturcs, 
according to the Koran, arc under tluj 
sovereignty of Eblis : and Mahonu t wms 
sent for tlieir converMou, us wdl >is for 
that of man. . 

** l.iki* iH*nV wnn^la, wlit‘n rointitiwf o»f tj»e ri>ail 

For siHiic pure gpirU fo tlK* i»!c»*r ’ 

ThoUtU'* ' L^niit Ift'tlh 1*1 t. . 

Per'icl€»8, Prince of Tyn* 
fiufut't). 'fhe .«toiy is from ihe 
liumtmoi mUy where lVricK'.> is cijllj-d 
“ Ajiollo'nius, Kvnjoi Tyre,” Tho hl«ny 
is also relaU'cl by Govvor in liis 
Amm th (l)k. viii.). 

Perlclos* Boast. Wliyn PcricU>s, 
Tyrant of Athens, wa« on his dcath-bcd, 
lie overheard his frieiifls rorouiitiug his 
various merits, and toM them they had 
omitted the greatest of all, that no 
Athenian through his whole admiiiistia- 
tiott liad put on mcumiiig tlirongh liis 
severity— -i.c, he had cause(i no Athenian 
to })e put to death arbitrarily. 

Perlllo Swords. Prrillo is a ** litllr 
.stone,” a mark by which Julian lU'l 
Key, a fainoas annourcr of Tole'do uinl 
/antgom, authenticated the Kwonls of 
his manufacture. All pcrillo swonls 
were made of the steel x^rodticed from 
the mines of Mondragoa. The swords 
given by Katharine of Aragon to Henry 
vlll. on his wedding-dav weio atl 
iVri/M blades. 
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The most coinmou iuscriptiou was, 

“ J)t'atr mrt/oi u tthontj'eojionf Hkcatha me 
mt ivifhuut /loitour/^ 

PerlUoa and the Braaen Bull. 

Perillos nf Atheus made a brazen bull 
for Phal'uns, TVraJtit of Agri^jontiim, 
intoiiilrd fur the execution of cnininah. 
'J'hey \v(*re shut up in the bull, and, fires 
beiiiK lightefl below the belly, the metal 
was in wle “ml hot.’* The cries of the 
victims, r(^vprbe^ating, founded like the 
lowing of the bull. Phalaris admired 
the iiiveiitioii, but tested it on Perillos 
)iiin«>c;lf. (•S'i'f Inventoem.) 

Periloua Castle. The castle of Lord 
Douglas was so called in the reign of 
Edward I., beonnsc goml Lord Douglas 
<lesfruycd several English garris^ms sta- 
tioned there, and vowed to ho revenged 
on anyone who should dure to take pos- 
of it. Sir A Valter Scott calls it 

Ciistlc Dangerous.” {See Introduction 
of f\(st/c JJtWf/crous.) 

Por'lon. A fahtilous king of Gaul, i 
f.ither of “ Aniadis of Gaul ” ‘His en- 
e»)unter with the lion i.s one of his best 
exidoifs. It is that he was hunting, 
wh<*n his hnr.se roared and snorted at 
set‘iiig a li(»n in the fwith. Ptnioii leantMl 
to flu* gi-oiind and attacked the lion, out I 
ihe lion overthrew him : wliereupoii the | 
kifig drove his sword into the belly i»f ! 
th*’ beast and killed him, (Auuriiis j 

<‘ll{lp. 1.) { 

Perlpatot'ics, VumaU r of the 1\ / t- I 
Avidt»tle, >\h'> used to tejieh I 
liih disciples in the fX)vored walk of the i 
LyerMMU. This colonnade was czilled the I 

//A/Zf/v, bei’jMise it W’as a place for 
walking about {peri jmfeo), j 

Peris. Pkei.) ' 

Per la's a (excess or prodigality; 
(ireek. PrnsftoM), Step-sister of Elis.<«a 
and Modi'na.* These ladies could never 
agiv ' t)n any subject, (Spetuer : Faerie* 
Qmnr\hkAi.) 

Periwig, (.SVc PERtTEE.) 

Porlwinkle, The bind-arouiid plant. 

(Anglu-Szixon, piuewimie ; French, «<*r- 
r mdn : Latin, jterviudo, to bind thor- 
ongldv ) In Italy it used to be wreathed 
rouhd duad infiuits, and hence its Italian 
nsmu*. Jior di morto. 

Pcrlc. To pe^k oneself. To plume 
oneself on anything. (Whlsh, to 
smarten or plume featbiftrs, pefe, neat.) 

Yoif heffnt to perk up k to get 

a little fatter and more plump after an 
illness. {See above,) 


Perkn'nos. <iod of the elemmits. 
The Sclavonic Trinity was Perku'nos, 
liikolloB, and Potritnpos. {Grimm : 
iJeuUehe Mythologie,) 

Perm'tan Strata. So called from 
Perm, iti Russia, where they are iiiost 
di.sfinctly developed. 

Pernelle (yfadame), A scolding old 
woman in Moliere’s TaHuffe, 

Perpendleulars.' Parties called 
crushes, in which persons have to stand 
almost stationary from the time of 
entering; the suite' of rooms to the time 
of leavmg them. 

“ T1j« l>oforo 1 duly attcndircl niy luntUer 

to tbreo croM'ds, ‘ iwn’txiuUtL'uhrh* 

is tbe iK'Bt fuinie for them, for there it seldom 
mote flian ftUiuiin^ n>om.''-* £Vfrt:i /-i/o/t ; DOiw- 
van, dial*, lx. 

Perpet'ual Motion. * Restlessness; 
fidgety or nervous disquiet ; also a 
chuncri<*al scheme wholly imprarticahle. 
Many have tried to invent a mnehino 
that sliall move of itself, and never stop ; 
but, as all materials must sufier from 
wear tmd tear, it is evident tliat such an 
ill vent ion is impossible. 

“ U wm* yiPi' ii» VeeHien lo tL'ftth with niw. 
than to l>e to nofhmvt sMth V'crrctatl 

nu>lni»i.‘'“-.'^/ziiAtj‘rrr(.*' : *.I Z/tru v /I i 'i. 

Pers. Persia : callerl Fars. (Froneb, 

Vtrsi ,) 

Persecutions {The ten ftrftU), (1) 
Under Nero, a.d. : (2) Domitinn, 0^ : 
(:i) Trajan, 9H ; (I) Hadrian, US; (5) 
i’ortJiiax, 202, cbidly in l^ypt ; (6) 
Maxhnin, 2*16; (7) Dcciiis, 249; (8) 
Vah^riau, 257 ; (9) Aurelian, 272; (10) 
Dhiclctian, 302. 

It would K' well if iheee viere I be only leli- 
Ki«ni« [vrseciiUoTifl ; hut. : !hiuH!> on the uther 
side lu’ove the tniUi of the KtHUider ; “ I ennie tt'ii 
to send ixmre [on earili]. hwr » ftw’ord ’* rMa*?. x. 
an. Witness the lonunnd rtdent le**# iierserntiruiB 
of Uio Wald^ses and AUdgenses,theMx or seven 
eruside#, tfle vfnrs of CharleinAvne ifiRiitist. the 
Hnxone, nnd the thirty .tearit' war <tf Oennan>. 
WitucBB, ag»iti. the thTRCvutiiUi i»f the Untees. the 
Rnriholomew slaatfiiter.ihe wnrs of Louftt XIV. 
on the reviK'Atioii of the Edict nt Xantes, Ui« 
Dmfronnndes. and the wars SKaiuat Holland. 
Witno8» the hitter i'ers«*euil«»ni« stirred up hy 
littther, which spread to Knjorland .and ScotwiHl. 
Xit wars so btstiitK. si> reloutleu!. so Moody as re* 
liffitius w.ar«. It has hren no ihin red hue, 

Pemop'oUs. cnlled by the Pemans 
** The Tlirope of Jinn-slicid,” by whom 
it was founded. Jam-sheid I'emoved 
the sent of government from Balk to 
Istakhar. 

Per'seos (2 ^d.). A brouzc statue 
in the Loggia dei Laimi, at FloTeEoe. 
The best work of Bmivenuto CelUiiis 
(1500-156^1). 
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Peter 


Hirmu? hom. A. dt4>* 

. " PoTMlW ctmaQWed the Iwad i>f lAedu^ea. anU 
(Udiualse tbemtit ftvtin ibi)>, which he 

always oiUt PiMrteiis^ Hflllg 1iiW9^**-^JDearactU>n 
o/Troy. 


“ The sljrong^ribbed iwrk ibrougb liquid incmn- 
talntciuf. . . 

X4ke Perseus* horse." 

Shaknpeart : TraUutatid Crestida, i. ^ 


^Mnwve're (3 syl.) . This word comes 
from, an obsolete Latin Terb, (to 
stick' ngidly) ; hence ssrirng (severe or 
rind). Asseverate is to stick rigidly to 
what you Say : persevere is to stick 
rigidly to what you undertake till you 
have accomplished it. (Per'»et?ro.) 


Peratan Alexander (7V/«). Saudjar 
(1117- 115b}. (aS^ Alexaisubk.) 


Persian Baoeniialoe(7ift^). Sheb- 
diz, the charger of ChosroesParviz. (a^ 
BrCEPHALOS.) 


Person (Latin, penona, a mask ; per- 
sonatus, one who wears a mask, an 
actor). A person is one who imper- 
sonate a character. Shakespomre says, 
*^AU the worhVs a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players ’’ or per- 
sons. When we speak of the i)ersou 
of the jDoity ” we mean the same thing, 
the character represented, os that of the 
Fathc^ or that of tlie Son, or that of the 
Holy Ghost. There is no more notion of 
corporeality connected with the word 
than there is any assumption of the body 
of Hamlet when an actor impersonates 
tliat character. 


Psmnia QmSa^Cl^tin). An ac- 
eeptable person ; one liked. 

** TIm* (Touut [MitusUw] ie not a pemnntt arattt at 
Guurt, aa tbe no'ul family did not rcli:di liu* 
lK),tUT»k in llanovciiau atUirtf iu ltNiU,’'--7V'ii(A, 
October ssnd, inVi. 

PsrtJi is Celtic for a bush. The 
county of Perth is the county of ))u.shes. 

Pair MMof perih, Catherine Glover, 
daughter of 'Simon Glover, glover, of 
Perth. eHer> lover is Henry Gow, afiat 
Henry Smi^ aliac Gow Ghrom, ulian 
Hal ef tlie Wynd, *he armourer, fwter- 
son of l>aine Shouihred. (6V U'atter 
fkaU : Fair Xifid of Perth.) 

The J^vc AvtieUt of Perth were those 
passed in IGIS b^r order of James YL, 
enjoining the attitude of kneeling to 
receite die elements ; the observaooe of 
Christmas, Good Friday,, Faster, and 
Pentecost; the right at contonation, 
etc. They were nSilled^Augiist 4, 1621, 
called M/ach /Saturday, and condemned 
in the General Assembly of Glasgow in 
1636., 

‘ ThiU^e not J%m SiwI of 

aom^ug utterly woithtesiSr., A Fi^dh 


exprestdon, founded on the notion that 
Peru is the El Dorado of tlie world. 

Peru'vlAii Bark, called also Jeei/it^e 
Bark, because it was introduced into 
Spain by the Jesuits. ^^Quinme,’* from 
the same tree, is called by tlio Indians 
yurntfuina. (Sec ClKcnoNA.) 

Peruke or Periwig. Menage in- 
geuiotisly derives these words from the 
Latin pirn j** hair Thus, pi/ne, pehts, 
p/du'tu$, mu'iiemy peldtica, ptTiCa^per^ 
ruque. llie wigs 81*6 first mentioiicd in 
the 16th century ; iu the next century 
they became vei^y huge. The fashion 
began to wane m the reign of Goorge 
III. Periwig is a corrupt form c*f the 
French word pervMjite. 

Peeoeo'ola, The famous awimmor 
drowned in the i>ool of Charybdis. 'I’ho 
tale says he dived ouco into the pc>ol, 
and was quite satisfied with its liorrors 
and wonders; but the King Frederick 
then tossed in a golden cup, which Pt^s- 
cecola dived for^ and w-as never .seen 
agmu, (See Schltei 's Direr.) 

PeM'lmlst. One who fancies every- 
thing is as bad as possible. (Latiii, 
pem'imne, tho worst.) 

Petard', lioiet on hie onn jHtthti, 
Caught in his own trap, involved in tho 
dtuiger lie meant for otners. The peta ul 
%vas a conical instrument of w.'tr em- 
ployed at one time for blowing open 
gates with gunjiowdcr. The cugiiuMMH 
used to cony the netard to the pl;n o 
they iutendod to How up, and fire it at 
the Hinall end by a fusee. Sliiikesi>eare 
s|»cU 0 the word fMar : “ 'Tis the »>port to 
have the (qigiuccr hoist with liis own 
IMjtar.” (Hmakt, ii, 4.) 

tb»’ luuMhn of llir wnnw MairtUlsi- 
wapivikita a |>(i>cc of liifbO'tl ri>i>« 

BWs»y as vi««fhMrHl> rxa iMisV.'ibj . . 
ftrtd trindto tioiiilTheodoif} on lus o\uj ii-wnl, 
JkiKif pttper. 

Petand. ^Tis the c ,nrt ff Kwff 
, Petapd, where everyone if tmtsfer. Tbeie 
is ho order or discipline nt sdl. 'I'his is 
a French proverb. '0\jtaud is a <’or- 
ruption of peto (1 beg), anti King 
Petaud meanH king of the beggars, in 
whoso court all are ctpial. («svr Ar.- 
8A11A.) 

Patar. (See Bltik PfSTRu.) 

Girat Peter, A belljn York Minster, 
weighing 10| tons, and hung in 1815. 

LMd Peter, The Pope in Swift's 
Tab of a Tub. 

Fob Peter to pay PM, (^vKobbino.) 

Peter, ftitron saint of fishers end 
iSahiiioAg;er», being fahnsclf a fisher- 
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St Peter, in Christian art, is repre- 
sented as an old man, bald, out triih a 
ilowing beard ; be is usually dressed in a 
white mantle and blue tunic, and holds 
in his hiuid a book or scioll. His pecu- 
lirii* spnbols are the keys, and a swotd, 
the instrument of his martyrdom. 

He has ffot St Petet^s fiagerH-^-ue, the 
lingers of a thief. Tlie allusion is to the 
iidh caught by St. Peter with a piece of 
money m its mouth. Tlicy say that a 
tlupf has a fish-liook on every iipger. . 

Peter Botte Mountain, in the is- 

Jiind of Mauritius ; so cilled from a 
Dutchman who sealed its summit, but 
lost liis life in coining down. It U a 
nigged cone, more than 2,800 feet in 
lieight 

Peter Parley. The nom depUme of 
Samuel G. Goodrich, an American 
(1703-1860). 

Peter Peebles. PeUr PeehW Law- 
suit. In Sir Walter Scott’s novel of 
Pedgamiflet, Peter is a litigious hard- 
hearted drunkard, poor a.s a church- 
mouse. and a liar to the backbone. His 
“ganging jdea” is Hogarthiau comic, 
ns (.'arlyle says. 

Peter-penoe. An aimtial tribute of 
oup penny, pid at tlio feast of St. Peter 
to tho .sfo ot Rome. At one time it w-as 
collected from eve^ family, but after- 
wards it was rostrictod to those “ who 
had the value of thirty pence in quick or 
live stock." 'Ihis tax was collected in 
Ktigbind from 740 till it was abolished 
by Henry Till. 

Peter Pindar. Tlic mm de phunc 
of Dr. John Wolcot ( Wooi^eiU)^ of Dod- 
brookc, Devonshire. (1738-1819.) 

Peter Por'ouiifne, William Cdb- 
bett, when he w/is a Tory, W© have 
Peter Porcapine^s Gazette and the Dwy«- 

f nm' l^apera, in twelve vdumes. (1782- 
835.) • 

Peter Wllkimi was written by 
Robert PuUock, of OlifTord’s Inn, and 
sold to Dodsley, the publialier, for £{20. 

Peter of Provence came into pos- 
RosKion of Merlin’s wooden horse. There 
is a French romance called PHe^* of 
Prorenee and the Fair Hapeddm, the 
chief incidents of which aro connected 
with this flying charger^ 

Peter the Great of Bussia built 
St Petersburg, and ^vo Russia a p}aoe 
among *he nations ox Burope. ;He laid 
a^ide his Crown and i^ptce, came to 
England, and worked as a tiOmmon 


Petltio IhAndtAi 

labourer in our dockyards, that he mifi^t 
teach his subjects how to build ships; 

Peter the Beranit (in Tasso), 
holy author of the crusade” (bk< k). 
It is said that six millions of fiersons 
assumed tlie cross at his preaclung. 

Peter the Wild Bey, found 1725 in 
a wood near Hameln, in Hanover; at 
the supposed age of thirteen. (I^ed 
1785.) 

Peterboat. A boat made to go 
cither way, tho stem and stem being 
both alike. 

Peterboroiigb (Northamptonshire). 
Bo called from tho monastery of .St» 
Peter, founded in 655. Tracts relathid 
to this monastery axe published in 
Sparke’s coUection. 

Pe'terloo. The disporsal of a large 
meeting in St. Peter’s JFieid, Man- 
chester, by an armed force, August 16&, 
1819. The assemblage consisted of 
operatives, and the question was par- 
liamentary reform. The word, suggested 
by Hunt, is a parody upon wliat he ab- 
surdly called “ the bloody butchers of 
Waterloo.” 

It lA a moflt tfKAtf^enicetl phrase. The mustticftt 
coiiKi^rod of mix iiersons xcHdeuially killed hr 
the riiAh i»f tho crowd, whoa th« mititarr avd 
Mitne tor* spcctnl cpuAtahlua api*car^d on the Sold. 

PetIt-BKaitre, A fop ; a lad who 
a&suiues the manners, drM, and affector 
tious of a man. Tlie term arose Wore 
the Revolution, when a great dignitary 
was styled a grand^mattre, and » preten- 
tious one a 

Petit Serjemtry. Holding lauds 
of the Crown by the service of rendering 
annually some small implement of war, 
as a boa% a sword, a lance, a flag, an 
arrow, and the like. Thus the Duke 
of Wellington holds his country seat 
at Strathfieldsaye and Apsley House, 
London, by presenting a flag dbnually 
to the Crown on the at n'versary of tlm 
battle of Waterloo. The flag is hung In 
the guard-room of the state apaitmenta 
of Windsor Castle till tlie next anniver- 
sary, when it becomes the perquisite of 
the ofilcer of tho guard. The Duke of 
Marlborough presents also a fl^ on the 
anniversary ox the battle of BlenhehaEi. 
for his estateat Blenheim. T|ns also ia 
^oced in tlie guard-room of Windsor 
Castle. 

PettUo PiiBolp'tt (A). A beg^^; 
of the question, or assuming in the 
misea the question you underisA^ to 
prove. Thus, if a person undertoc^ to 
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prove the infalUtatity of the pope, and 
were to take for hi« premises— (f) Jesus 
Christ promised to keep the apc^tles mid 
their successors in all the truth ; (2) the 
popes are the regular successors of the 
ap^tles, and mcreforo the popes are 
infallible — it would be a vicious syllo- 
gism from fLpetktw pHueipii. 

Petitioners and AUiorrers. Two 

p^tical parties in tlie reign of Cliarles 
II, When that monarch was first re- 
stored lie used to grant everything he 
was asked for ; but after a time this be- 
came a great evil, aud Charles enjoined 
his loving subjects to discontinue tlieir 
practico of ** petitioning.’* Those who 
agreed with the king, and disapproved 
of petitioning, were called Ab/wrrers ; 
those wlio were favourable to the 
objectionable practice were nicknamed 
retitihHcrtt, 

Petrareh. Pftrarth. 

Sir Philip Sidney ; so ‘ called by Sir 
Walter Kaleigh. Cowper styles him 
“ the warbler of poetic prose.*’ (lo^i- 
1586 .) 

Pot'TOL The Jftormff petrel. So 
named, according to tradition, from the 
Italian PeMlo (little Peter), in allu.siou 
to St. Peter, who walked on the sea. 
Our sailors call them “Mother Carey’s 
chickens.” ^They are called fl/w/wy be- 
cause ill a gale they surround a ship to 
catch small animals which rise to the 
surface of the rough sea ; when the gale 
ceases they are no loiter seen. 

Pet'rllledfSsyl.). TA*f peh\Hcd rift/, 
Ishmonie, in upper Egypt, is so called 
from the number of petrified bodies of 
men, women, and children tri lie seen 
there. (Latin, petra-foy to become 
rock.) 

PetrobrnaBlaiui or Petrobrnslano. 

A religious sect, founded in 1110, and so 
called from Peter Bruys, a Proveu^’fil. 
He declilimed against churchdr| asserting 
that a stable was as good as a cathoilral 
for u^rship, and a manger equal to an 
altar. He also declaimed against the, 
use of crucifixes. 

Pet’mtieL *Vir Pelroiwl Flmh, A 
braggadocio, a tongue-dougbty warrior. 

*' 01v<* y<mr scholler degrees and your lawyer 

(‘lift 

And »>mK dice for Sir Petrtmelt Flash.” 

Jtrit. DLbl. 

Patru'chio* A gentleman of Verona 
who undertakes to tame the haughty 
Katharine, called the Shrew, Ho marries 
her,« aud without the least personal 
chastisement biiugs her to Iwb-Uke 


submission. (Shake»peare : Tamhiu of 
iheSht^u\) * 

Pattlooat. A woman. 

'* There’s Hpeuicnat will i>ro\e to he the ranso 
of lilts.”" /mipler. smart; Strtb*k hturv, oJjji)-, xi, 

Petticoat Qovemment. Female mlo. 

Petticoat and Gown, The dif^ss. 
When the gown was loujied ujt, the 
petticoat was on imiiortaiit item or ilress. 

The poppy is said to have a red prtii- 
coat and a green gown ; tlie dafrodil, a 
yellow petticoat and green gown ; u 
candle, a white petticoat : and m on in 
our common nursery rhymes — 

1 “ ^10 king's daughter is cuiuinu to tos », 
With n red inaiiitiat iiuil a urwn irowu ■' 

3 “ Daffiwlowu dfify Is iu»\c emiu* in t<»M a, 
fu a yellow iwtUcoat and a ffivfii trow n.'* 

Petto. pjctio. Ill swreev. in re- 
serve (Italian, iw the hrt net). 'j’lu* jiopc 
creates cardinals in petto — i.e. in his own 
mind -and keeps the ap]M)intment to 
himself till ho thinks projier to an- 
iiounco it. 

'*Betgiuiu,a dciiartiiuMitof Kmu<c m }utto- f.f 
111 I he intention of the {Kiopu*. 'iVo Uei .lUl, 

Petty Cn'ry (Cam bridge) means “The 
Street of Cooks.” It is called Pttrta 
(kfke’rio in a deed dated 13 Edward 111. 
Probably at one tiiini it was pfii*t of Die 
Market 'Hall. It is a mistake to derive 
C^iiry from Kcuric. Dr. Pegge dorivea it 
from enriCrty to cure or dress food. 

Pentinge'rlan Bfop. A map of 
the roads of the ancient Boiiian world, 
constructed in the time of Alevander 
Seve'rus (a.i>. ’i!26), nniile known to us 
by Courad Peiitingci, of Augsburg. 

Pewoiil of the Peak. Sir (icofTrey 
the Cavalier, and Lady Margurc-t In's 
wife ; Julian Povcril, their son, in lovo 
with Alice Bridgt-iiorth, d:niolitor of 
Major Bridgenorth, a Hoiuidln ;id ; .'ind 
Wiftiam Peveril, natural wm of Williiim 
the Conqueror, ancestor of Sir ( icofTn»y. 
(.Sir TTmter Scott : rtvenl of the Ptok.) 

Pewter. To ecour the pcietee. To do 
" one’s work. 

'* But if stir nf»tly sc'nnr tier i fwur. 

Ohe her ihiMnoiwy lElii ih diu- 1 ' Uor." 

K i-ug : Oi pfu io» tnt4 Jim i/dtcf*, 

Phiedrla Handnmid 

of Acrasia the enchantress. She s;iils 
about Idle liUkc in a gondola. Sinking 
SirOuyon she ferries him across the lako 
to the fioatiug island, where (!ymoch'I<;s 
attacks him. Pheedriif interiKises, the 
combatants desist, and the little wanton 
ferries the knight Toiuiicra rice over tlio 
lako again. (^Sfwjmr: Faerie Qaeraey ii.) 

Pha'etotiu The son of Phinbiis, who 
undortook to drive the chariot of tlie 
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sun, wan iipsotf and caused great mis- 
chief; Libya was parched into barren 
siinds, and all Amca was more or less 
injured, the inhabitants blackened, and 
vegetation nearly destroyed. 


“ iJrtllup amcc, y«»« florjr-footed steeds, 

TuwAnla rbtpixiH' mausion \ surb a waggoner 
jAa Plinoton would whip you to (be west. 

And briiiff »ii cluiidy niglit Immediately.” 

fibakegpwre : Jlimto and Jnliet, til. S. 

Vha'ctm, A sort of carriage ; so called 
from the sun- car dnven by Phaeton. 

(iS/Y' ciUnr.) 

2’/ineton\H bird. The swan. Cyonus 
was the friend of Phaeton, and lamented 
Ills fate so gi'ievouHly that Apollo 
<.‘haiige<l her into a swan, and placed 
her among the constellations. 


Phalanx. Tlie close order of battle 
in wln’cli the heavy-armed trooiM of a 
(jlrecinn army were usually drawn up. 
lienee, iiny number of people distin- 
guislied for tii'inuess and soluiityof union. 


Pharoris. The hrazni bull of PhaV- 
(ms. 1 Vrillos, a braas-fonndet of Athens, 
proposed to l^hal'ai-w, Tyrant of Agri- 
gent uin, to invent for him a new species 
of piiniKhmeiit ; accordingly, he cast a 
brazen bull, with a door in tho side. The 
victim was shut up in the bull and 
roasted to death, but the throat of tho 
ougiuc was so roiitrive<l that the groans 
of the sufferer resembled the bcllowiugs 
of a mad bull. Pliaraiis commended 
tlie invcMition, and ordered its merits to 
^1)0 tc■^ted by Perillos bimself. 

Tin rjhf-^hs (tf I'harttyis. Ccrbiin let- 
ters said to liavo iH'on written by Phal'- 
aris. Tyrant of Agrigoii'tuiii, in Sicily, 
Boyle maintained them to be genuine, 
Bentley tiHirme<l that they weiu forgeries. 
No doubt Bentley is right. 


Phaleg, in tlio satire of Ahsuhm and 
Ai'hifophrl, by Dry den and Tale, is Mr. 
Forbes, a Sco'tclimun. 


Phantom SJUp. (>%'<? Carmilhan.) 

“ r>r (if iliftt pliiiuiom .ship, wlmse fnriH 
Slj<»e(n liki) a iiH'UMir tbnmtth tiiii srnrm : 
vvben ihc diirk Hcud comps Mriviiig luiru. 

And ]im'er(Hlisc\tjry lopsailyard , , . 

Ami w<dl thfldoonlva spectators kbow 
‘Tis Imi UiuRcr ot wrorlc and ww.” 

Sir W’rtZlttr Srott: Bok^, li. 11. 

Pha'on. A young man greatly ill- 
treated by Furor, zwid rescued by Sir 
(iiiyon. He loved Olaribel, but Pliile'- 
rnou, bis friciul, iierauaded him that 
Claribcl was iinfidthf nl, uud, to prove his 
w^ords told him to watdt in a given 
phice. Ho saw vlmt he thought was 
lllaribel holding an assignation with 
whatsot-incd to be a groom, and, rushing 
forth, met the true Olaribel, whom he 
slew on the s^iot. Being tried for the 


murder, it came out that the groom was 
Philemon, and the supposed Olaribel 
only her lady's maid. Ho poisoue^l 
Phu'emon, and would have murdered 
the handmaid, but she escaped, and 
while he pursued her he was attacked by 
Furor. This tale is to expose the iutm- 
TOrauce of revenge, : Fah ic 

Qaeene, ii, 4, 28.) 


Phar'ainOiid. King of the Franks , 
and a knight of the Hound Table. He 
is said to have been the jint king of 
France. This reputed son of Marcomir 
and father of CloVliou, is the hero of one 
of CaJpreriede’s novels. 

Fha'raoh (2 syl.). The king. It is 
the Coptic article P and the word ouro 
(king). There are eleven of this title 
mentioned in Holy Sciiptuie : — 

i. Before Soiouion^s tt»w, 

(1) The Pharaoh contemixirary with 
Abraham (Gen. xii. 2(>). 

(2) The good Pharaoh wdio advanced 
Joseph (Gen. xH.). 

(3) The Pharaoh who “know not 
Joseph ” (Exod. i. 8). 

(4) The Pharaoh who was drowned in 
the Bed Sea (Exod. xiv, 28) ; said to be 
Mcitcphthe*< oi Mcneptuh, son of Ham" • 
ese-s II. 

(o) I’he Pharooh that protected Hadad 
(I Kings xi. Ilf). • 

(<3) The Pharaoh w'hose daughter 
Solomon married (I Kings iii. I ; ix. 
10 ). 

ii. Afl(>r fme. 

(7) Phamoh Shisbak, who warred 
against Hohobo'am (1 Kings xiv. 27, 26). 

(8) Pharaoh Shabokok, or “ So.’' with 
whom Hoshea made an alliance (2 Kings 
xvii. 4). 

(0) "Fhe Pharaoh that made a lenguo 
with Hezekiah oj^iinst ,Seiniachorib, 
called Tirhilkah (2 Kings xviti. 21; xix. 
9 ). 

(10) Ph^aoh Necho, who •warred 
against Josi'ah (2 Kings xxiii. 29, etc.). 

(11) Pharaoh Hophru, the ally of 
Zodeki'ah (Jer. xHv, 30): said to be 
Aprics, who was strangled b.c. d70. 
{See Ktso,) 

V After Solomon’s time the titular 
word Fharaoh is joined to a proper 
name. 

iii. Other Pharaohs of historic nota., 

(1) Cheons*or Siiphis I. (pyluwty^V^), 
who built tno great x>yramid. 

(2) CepbrencsorSuphis lI.,hiBb»>tfaeri 
who built the second pyramid. 

(3) Mencheres, his successor, who 
bmlt tho most beautiful pyxaiuul of the 
three. 
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(4) Memiioa or III. 

(Ifynasty XVltt*), whm musical statue 
is so celebrated. 

(5) SoiliosL,tbe Great (DynaafyXlX.), 
whose tomb was disootetea by Belsoui. 

(g Sethos II. , calied Proteus (l^iiasty 
XIX.), who detained Helen and Paris in 

0 PhnSris or Thuoris, who sent aid 
to Ptiam in the siege of Troy. 

(8) Banv^initos or Baineses N«ter, 
the miser (Dynasty XX.), mentioned by 
HcrodOtos. 

(9) OsortbonIV. or Osorkon (Dynasty 
XXIII.), ihe Egj'ptian Hercules. 

Pharaoh* in Dryden's satire of AUa- 
Icm (wd Achitophely means Louis XIY. 
of France. 

If Pharaoh’s doubt fal succour he [Ctorles 1L} 

Kliould use, 

A foreign aid would more incense the Jews 

[Knglish nation]." 

Fharahh who Know not Joooph. 

Supposed to be Menephtah, son of 
Rameses tlie Great Eider H^gard 
adopts this hypothesis. After Bameses 
the Great came a period of confusion in 
Egypt, and it is supposed the Pharaoh 
who succeeded was a usurper. No trace 
of the destructiou of Pharaoh and his 
host has been discovered by Egyptolo- 
gists. . 

wife was Asia, daughter of Moza- 
liem. Pharaoh cruelly maltreated her 
for believing in Moses. He fastened her 
hands and met to four stakes, and laid a 
znillstone on her as^she Iiw exposed to 
the scorching sun ; but God took her, 
without dying, into Paradise . (iS!a/<? : At 
Koran, Ixvi. note,) 

Among women, four liavc been per- 
fect: Asia, wife of Pliaraoh; Mary, 
daughter of Imran ; Khadljah, daughter 
of Khowatlod<Mahomep8 first wife); and 
Fatima, Mahomet's daughter. Attri- 
buted to Mahomet. 

• • 

PHniwoli wlio made Joaepli IiUi 
VlofT^* Supposed to be C)sert*«o^ II. 
There is a tablet in the sxth year of his 
reign which is thought to represent 
Jacob and Ins ^asebold. 

Pliaraiiih^ ChiokaiL The Egyptian 
vulture, so called from its frequenc re- 
presentation m Egyptian bicroglypbics. 

Plunoli'n Dauflitar^who brought 
up Moses, Bathia. 

(KtUla, the Ufiittfbter of PKAiweh, csftif , st- 
teTiUed liy her ihaldehA. and estering ths 
ftbe etanneed to see the bo:i^ of hatrasheift and, 
vaxlps Che lnlhiit,she rescued biia trenn, tmh.’* 
ralntHti. 

Pluirtiut Ftolds* Egypt So called 


from Pharos, an island on the coast, 
noted for its lighihouse. 

"And imssed fi'iMn Phurlsu fluids to Canann 
laud." 3illU»h : pMtni eslv, 

Pharlaoea means sepsirn tints ” 
(Heb. paraeh, to separate), men who 
looked upon themselves as holier than 
other men, and therefore refused to hold 
social intercourse with them. I'lio Tal- 
mud inentiousi the. following classes : — 

(1) The “Dashers,” or “Bandy- 
legged” {Nikfi), who srarcely lifted 
thoir feet from the ground in walking, 
hut “dashed them against the stones,” 
that people might think thpm absorhccl 
in holy thought (Matt. xxi. 4i). 

(2) The “Mortars,” who wore a 
“mortier,” or cap, which -would not 
allow them to see the passers-by, thiit 
their meditations might not be di9turl>cd. 
“Having eyes, they saw not” (Mark 
viU. 1^ 

(3) The “Bleeders,” who inserted 
thorns in the borders of their gaberdines 
to prick their legs in walkiug. 

(4) The “Ciyf^rs,” or “Inquirers,” 
who went about crying out, “ Ijr‘t me 
know my duty, and l will do it ” (Matt, 
xix. 16-22). 

(o) The “ Almsgivors.” who had .i 
trumpet sounded before them tosuniniou 
the poor together (Matt. vi. 2). 

(6) The “ Stumblci's,” or “ Bloody - 
browed” (Kizai), who shut their eyes 
when they went abroad that they might 
see no women, being “ blind leaders of 
the hliml” (Matt. xv. 14). Our Lord 
calls them “ blind I'haiisees,” “ fools 
and blind.” 

(7) The “ Immovables,” who stootl 
like statues for hours together, “praying 
in the market places” (Mutt, vi. 5), 

(8) ITio “Pestle Pharisees” (.IM/i//- 
ki*i)\ who kept themselves bent double 
tike the liandie of a pestle. 

(9) The “Bti’ong-..sliouldered” - 
tm), who walked with thpirlwiek bent as 
if e.arrying on their shoulders the whole 
burden of the law. 

(1^ The “ Dyed Pharisees,” vailed by 
our Lord “ Whited ^pulchrcs,” w'hoso 
externals of devotion cloaked hyj>ocriHy 
and moral uncleatmess. (7mimd of 
Jermale/ftf Berakoth, ix; Soia, v. 7 ; 
Talmttd of Bakyhn, iSota, 22 b.) 

Pha'ltNk A lighthouse; so called 
irom^ the lighthouse built by Sostratus 
Cuidiub in tim island of Pharos, near the 
port of Alexandrifi, iii Egypt. It was 
460 feet high, and could be seen at the 
di^taime of 100 miles. Part was blown 
down in 793. fhis Pharos was one of 
tiie Serctt Wonders of the World. 
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Pluuraa'lUu An epic in Latin hez- 
Qineters by Lucan. l%e battle of Fhar- 
milia waH between Pompey Oacl Cceear. 
Pomppy hfwi 45, OW) legfionftxies, 7»000 
oivvnlry, and a lar(?e number of auzilt- 
anoH; had *2*2,000 legiononea and 

1,000 cavalry. Pommy’s battlo-cry waa 
“ Jf&i'culcsiin'\cfm ; ” that of Coesar was 
‘ ‘ Vnms riririx'^ On this occasion Cassar 
won the battle. 

PheMant. ISlo called from Fliositi a 
Ktroam of the Black Sea. 

• TIiorfMv-m funncrly at thfi fort of I'olia ijtc- 
«>orM^ nf ]thr'a<U)nts, 'vrhich inr»^i» flrrivo riioir 
JinroiM'rvo mm** from tho rlvor itrj'- 

fii'iit. |{ion)." - Li€Ht,-(Jea(ral 3io*tie{th. 

Phe'be (2 syl.).^ A shepherdess. 
(^iShdkr April re : As }of/ JAJce It.) 

PholiB, called tkc Fair. The wife of 
Sir Guy, litrl of Warwick. (See Qmr.) 

Phonom'enon (plural, phr?toin‘ena) 
moans simply what Itas appeared (Greek, 
phaimmaiy to appear). It is used in 
science to express the visible result of an 
experiment. In popular language it 
means a prodigy. (Greek, 

Phid’ias. The Fmieh Fhidim. Jean 
Goujon (1510-1572) ; also called the 
Correqqio of sc^ilptors, (*2) J. B. Ptgalle 
(1714-1785). 

Pblga'llAn Martiles. A series of 
twonty-thi’cc sculptures in alto-retievo, 
ilirictuWcd in 1812 at Phigaiia, in Ar- 
ca'clia, and in 1814 purchased for the 
British Museum. They represent tlie 
combat of the Oiituurs ana Lapithse, 
and that of the Greek.s and Am'azoiis. 
4‘liev are part of the “ Elgin Marbles” 
(q.rX 

Phlladolphla Stones, called Vhrith 
tiftn lUnm. It is said that the walls of 
Philadelphia, in Turkey, were built of 
1h«?l)oiie.sof (^hnstianslcillGd in the Holy 
Wars. This idle tale has gained credit 
from the ii.atiir<^ of the stones, full of 
poies and very light, not unlike petrified 
Similar incrustations are found 
at Knnresliorough agd elsewhere. 

PhUaa'der (in Orltmdo Fimoso). A 
sort of Joseph. (See GiiBRlNA*} 

Phllatt'Oerliig, Coquetting with a 
womnn ; paying court, and le£liug her 
*to think you love her, hut never declare 
irig your jprefereucof The word is eoiiied 
from Phuander, the Duteh knight who 
coquetted with Galnrna 

Philanthropist (The\- Jdhti How-' 
nrd, wlio sjientmiich of hwltibln visiting 
the prisons and hospitals fiurope. 
(1726-1790.) (Greek, 


PhUritton and Bands entertained 
J uniter and Mercuiy when everyone idse 
rexused them hospitality. Beiim asked 
to make o request, tliey begg^ mat. they 
might Tioth die at the same time. When 
they were very old, Philemon was 
changed into an oak, and Baucis into a 
linden tree. (Grid: MeUamrphoges, 
r>31, etc.) 

Philip# Fhiti/ff i-etnember thou art 
wort&l. A sentence repeated to tho 
Macedonian king every time he gave an 
audience. 

2*hitip 8ohn\ When a woman who 
asked Philip of Macedon to do her jus- 
tice was snubbed by the petulant mon- 
arch, she ezelaimed, ** Philip, 1 shall 
appeal against this judgment.** *^Ap- 
p^ I ’* thuuderod the eniaj^d king, 
“ and to whom will youapnearf ” ** To 
Philip sober,** was her reply. 

St, Philip is usually represented bear- 
ing a large cross, or a basket containing 
loaves, in allusion to St. John vi. 6-7. 

Philip Nye (in Uudihras). One of 
the assembly of Bissenting ministers, 
noted for his ugly beard. 

PhUlp <|iiArL A castaway sailor, 
solaced on a desert island by a moidtey. 
Imitation of Bobinson Crusoe. (1727.) 

Philippe libgalitd# Louis Pliilippe 
Joseph, Due d’Orl^ens (1747-1793). 


Philip'pie# A severe Bcolding; an 
invective. So cslled..from the orations 
of Deraos'thcnes agninst Philip of Mm- 
don, to rouse the Atlieuious to resist his 
encroachments. Tho orations of Cicero 
against Anthony are called ** Philip- 
pics.” 

PhUlp'pliis# A Bussian sect: so 
called ftom tlie founder, Philip Piisto- 
sadilt. They are called Old Faith Mm, 
because they cKug with tenacity to the 
old service fyooks, old version of the 
JBible, old hymn-book, old preyiur-book, 
and all customs previous to the refoifns 
of Nekon, in the 17th century. 


Philips (John) author of JheSphmdid 
Shiltinp, wrote a georg^c on cider in 
.blank verse -a senous .poem modeUed 
upon HiItou*s epics. 


^ }Mina)S, Ponioim*»>«iA the eceond tlwMi 
Who mrhly durst Jn rUniusuii^ttereU venw* 
With British freedom sin? the BririshataiSr 

PhiUsides <4 syh), Phtiip 
(PkiH\ Sid). Spenset uses Ibe m 
the Paitoral m ike I^h 

PhiUv. 

«iq»nisWeil8dead.*^ ' ' 
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PliUbitInMy meaning the ill-hchavecl 
and i^oraut. The word 60 applied 
ww m dormoDy from Charlies or 

PhiUetei!6» who were in everlasting colli- 
Bion with the students; and in these 
** town and gown rows ” identified them- 
selves with the town, called in our uni- 
versities “ the snobs.** Matthew Arnold, 
in tlie Comhill Magazine^ applied tlio 
term Pbilistiue to the middle class, whidi 
he says is *Mgnorant, narrow-minded, 
and deficient in great ideas,” insomuch 
that tlio middlC'Class English are objects 
of contempt in the eyes of foreigners. 

Fhllia'tines (3 syl). Earwigs and 
other insect tormentors are so called in 
Norfolk. Bailiffs, constables, etc. llie 
Philistines are upon thee, Samson** 
(Judges xvi.). 

PliUla'tiiiiam* A cynical indifference 
and supercilious sneering at religion, 
llie allusion is to the Philistines of 
Palestine. 

Phillis. A play written in Spanish 
by LuiKTcio Leonardo of Argensola. 
(bee Don Quixote, vol. iii. p. 70.) 

Philoelea* in Sidney *3 Arcadia, is 
Lady Penelope Devereux, with whom 
ho was in love ; but the lady married 
another, i'lnd Sir Philip transferred his 
affections to Francc.s, eldest daughter of 
Sir Francis Watsiugham. 

Philoote'tes. Tlio most famous 
archer in the 'Brojan war, to whom 
Hercules, at death, gave hia arrows. 
He joined the allit^ Greeks, with seven 
shi}>s, but in the island of LomiUfS, his 
foot being bitten by a serpent, ulcerated, 
and became so offensive that the Greeks 
left him behind. In the tenth year of 
the siege Ulysses commanded that he 
should be sent for, as an oracle had de- 
clared tliat Troy could not be taken 
withbut the arrows of HesJulOa. Phil- 
octetds acconlingly went to Trov slew 
Paris, and IVoy fell. 

V The VhilocteieH of SophoclCs is one 
of the most famous Greek tragedies. 
Laharpe wrote a French tragedy, and 
Warren, in 1871, a metrical drama on 
the same subject. 

Phll'4MBiel or PfittCHiie'la. {fiee 

Njghtingalk.) 

PldlomellM. The Dmid hard that 
aeoomponied Sir Industry to the Cantie 
^ Imoknee, {Thomtm^ canto ii. 34.) 

Plillopeetiieii, general of the Aeh«ean 
league^ made Epaminondas his model. 


He slew Mochau'idas, t>Taut of (Sparta, 
and was liimself killed by poison. 

PhllM'ttiihMr. The sages of Oreeco 
used to be called sophoi (wise men), but 
Pythag'oras thought the word too arro- 
gant, and adopted the compound 
soph’oi Hover of wisdom), whence “ j;hilo- 
sojphor,” one who courts or loves 
wisdom. 

PhUosophet\ “There was never yet 
philosopher wlio could endure the tootli- 
adie jiatiently, however tlioy liavo writ 
the style of gods, and nuido a push at 
chance and sufferance. * ’ (<V// ///v .span c : 
Much Ado About Xofhinf/, v. 1.) 

The Philosopher, Marcus Ann*' lias 
Antoni'nus is so called by Justin Mni tvr. 
(121, 161-180.) 

Leo VI., Emiieror of the East. (S6(), 
886-911.) 

Poiphvry, the Antichiistifin. (233- 

m) ‘ 

Tht' Philosopher of (Tuna, ('rmfiiciiis. 
His mother called' him Litife IfiUhck, 
from a knob on the toi» c»f liis head, 
(u.c. 531 -J 79.) 

The Philosopher of Pnnnj \'ult;iirc ; 
so (‘oiled from his* rhutcuu of F(jrncy, 
near (4ene' va. (1691-1778.) 

The Phihopher ff Mahne^hnnj, Tbonuw 
Hobl^cs, author of Lcriathan. (1588- 
1679.) 

2V//' Philosopher of P rs'ia, A bon Ebn 
Sina, of bliiraz. (Died 1037.) 

Tlu^ Philosopher of Samosa'ta, I.iicaii. 

“.iHPt nnotlior jw win tli-ii .»r ({>.• 
I.ii)>irli{e. hy il»f | lii!>tsii|>licr of nkj 

rOiMifin: titi, r.<»<*k i\. I,".. 

The Phtlosopht r of »Sans^Suiin\ Fred- 
erick tho Giwt (1712, 17'10-178(l). 

The PUihsophn’ of Ifunb/nlnu. .bJm 
Homo Took, author of Dirersious of 
Pt.ley, (1736-1812.) 

PhlloBopher with the Golden 
^Thlgh* Pythagoras. G/ ncrul Zclislaus 
had a golden hand, whieh was givini 
him by Dolislaiis III. »<vheii he lost lii.s 
right luinrt in battle. Xuad had an 
artificial hand made of silver by Cred. 

dlfw.flr*l tho ft (li»‘ «'I*t 

Biiplicr wall the I'un- 

tagiwl {l’roI/)'.fne lo v,). 

Phllosoidier'B Kgg (27/c). A pre- 
WTvative against p/^/ison, and a core for 
the plague ; a panacea. Ibo shell of a 
now egg l)eiug prickcfl, tho white in 
blown out, and the place fillml witli 
saffron or a yolk <>f an egg mixed with 
saffron. 

PhllosophGr'a fftoae. The way to 

wealtli. The aiideiit alchemists thought 
there was a substance which would 
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convert all lioscr metals into gold. Tills 
eubetunco ihQj called tbe pUil<7S9pht;/r*0 
Htom;. Here the word stone is about 
equal to the wonl substratum, which ia 
coinx>oi]uded of the Latin sub and stratus 
(B{)rcad- under), the latter being related 
to the verb stnufff stood, and meaning 
something on which tue experiment 
stands, it was, in fact , a red powder or 
amalgam to drive off the impurities of 
baser metals. (Stone, Saxon, stdu,) 

rhi/osop turn's stone. According to 
legend, Noah w^us commanded to ^ug 
uj) tlie true and genuine ])hilosopher’H 
stone in the ark, to give light to every 
living creature therein. 

Inrentions (fiscuecred in searching for 
the phifusophi‘r\s stone. It was in search- 
ing f<u- this treasure tliat Botticher 
stumbled on the invention of Dresden 
}Hurehiin inaiiufactiiTO ; lloger Bacon on 
the composition of gunpowder; Gcber 
on the proiiertius of acids ; VauHelmont 
on the nature of {pis ; and Dr. Glauber 
(>n the “ salts ” wdiich betir his name. 

Phil 08 oplier*s Tree ( 77/^'), or IHana-s 
free. An amalgam of crystallised silver, 
obtained from mercury in a solution of 
silvt r ; so callf'd bv the alchemists, witli 
whom Diana stood for silver. 

Philosophers. 

The S<'ren S/ipfs or Men of f f reset'. 
Thales, Solon,' Chilou, Pit’tacos, Bias, 
(.'leobu'los, Pcriandcr ; to which ad<l 
Sosi'adcs, Ainicharsis the »S<\vthiaii, My- 
Hoti the S]iartun, Eiumciridos** the C’retaii, 
and Phcrt?cyMr*s of Sviw. 

rhthsophrrs of the Ac(nle*mic sect, 
Plato, Speusiiqios, Nenoc'nitCs, Pol'o- 
iiioii, Prates, (h’antor, Arcesila'os, Care'- 
ades, (■litum’iiclius, J^hilo, ami Anti'- j 
echos. 

Vhtlosophers (f the. Ct/nie seet. Antis'- 
theiies, l)iog'<*nes of Sino pe, Mon'inios, 
Unesio'ritos, CiMtos, Mrtroc'lGs, Hippiu*'- 
chia, Meiiippos, and Meiiedc'iiios of 
Lanips'acos, 

J*hilosophers of the Ctfrena^ie sect, 
Aristippos, Hogo'sui6|^ AimVeris, Theo- 
do'ros, and Biou. 

rhihsophers of the I^kue or EreVriac 
sect. Phmdo, idis'thcnus, and Meuedo'- 
mos of liiet'ria. 

rhtlosophers rf 1h>> Elrnt'ic seet. Xen- 
tmh'iiues, Parmoii'ides, Melissos, Zeno of 
Tarsos, Lenoippos, •Democ'ritos, Pro- 
tag'oras, and Anaxarchos. 

Philosophers of the JEpicurc'an sect. 
Epicu'ros, aud a host uf diadples. 

Philosophers of the HsmlHnn sett, 
Heraeli'tos ; the names of his disciples 
are unknown. 


Philosophers of the Tonic sect, Auaxi- 

nmndvr, Autuum'cuefl) Auii 2 [a^ora!!l) aud 

Archda'oa 

PhiloHOphers of the Italic seet. Pythag'- 
oras, Empcd'oclea, Epicliannos, Archy'- 
tas, Alcnufeon, Hip'x)asos, PhiloWos, and 
Eudoxos. 

Philosophers of the Meffnr'ic sect. 
Euclid, Eubu'lidSs, Alex'iuos,EuphautOB, 
Apollo'nios, Chron'os, Diodo'ros, Id/ 
thyas^ Clmotn'odios, and Btilpo. 

Philosoplret's of the I’CripatvtHc seet, 
Aristotle, Theoplirastos, Stfaton, Lyco, 
Aristo, Critola'os, aud Diodo'ros. 

Philosophers of the Heeptie seet, Pyiriio 
and Timon. 

Philosophers of the Soeratic s(ef. Soc;'- 
rates, Xen'ophon, .^EB'chines, (*rito, 
Simon, (ilaiico, Simmius. and Ce'bes. 

Philosophers of the Stoic sect, Zonr>, 
Clean tiles, Chrysimios, Zeno the 
Diog'enes of Babylon, Autip'ater, Pnn‘e- 
tios, and Posido'nios. 

Philosophy. Father of Philosophy. 
Albret;ht von Haller, of Berm*. (1708- 
1777.) 

Philot’ime. Tiie wonl means hr*^' of 
honour, Tbo j^residing Queen of Hell, 
and daughter of Mammon. (Spenur: 
Faerie (puene^ ii.) 

“ Anti fA»r P1ii!i»titu9. tht* riifhrly liltfiji, 

Tbe fau’Cst wiu ht tlwu wonneih uiwlv hky." 

Wi»«>k II. catiu* v»i. 

Philox’enos ef Cytbwa. A most 
distinguished dithyrambic poet. He was 
invited to the e]<)urt of Dioiiy8iu.s of 
Syracuse, who idaced ;4*>nie x>oeiii8 in his 
hand to correct, l^hiioxenris sfiid tlwj 
only thing to do was to run a line 
through thorn and put them in tlie fiix*. 
For this fianknoss he w'a.s cast into 
prison, but, being releufied, he retired 
to Ex>hesus. ITie case of Voltain^ and 
Frcalerick II. the Great of Prussia is an 
exact xviralleh 

“ Bolder ilwiu PliilAxemui. 

Down ila» veil of inUh 1 tesw*.” • 
Amnfiil Cftarii'mrifttw . Ltt> Gron4cis 1VViY/A 

Phllox'enos of XaSiiQadia. A great 
epicure, who widietl he had the no<*k of 
a crane, that he might eujoy the tatie of 
his food the longer. {Aristotle : Ethies, 
iii. 10.) 

Phtlt'er (A). A diuught or charm to 
incite in another the paSHiou of iove. 
Tlio Thessalian ^lulters were the most 
renowned, but Wh the Greeks and 
Romans used iliese dangerous |ibtth&B, 
which sometimes produced insanity. 
Luore'tius is said to have been driveh 
wad by a love-potion, and Calk'ulfiS 
death is attributed to some philten 
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administered to tdm b; liie wife, Cte* 
so’nia. Brateutio says to Othello— 

*^Tboa bast mctised on lier [mssdeinona] vritb 
fott) charms, 

AYiuSPtl her delicate yourlitrjtb dni^^ or iiiiu- 
mls 

That weatken n»oiion.'‘ 

Sltaktiipfare : i. i. 

V Philter,” Greek, phUtrw, philos^ 
loving ) 

MiHeiift (2 syl). A blind king of 
Thrace, who had the gift of prophecy. 
Whenever he wanted to eat, the Haipies 
came and took away or defiled his foM. 

*• mind Th.uti’yns, and idtiwl }tf<ponid)5s, 

And Titv'itias, niid PhrACuo, pnndiots old/’ 

Milton i Patadt9n Lout, iii. SI. 

PlUg, the face, is a contraction of 
physio^omy. 

FhlJB. Hablot K. Browne, who illus- 
trated the Ptckwick Vapct'9j etc. 

Pblog'ethoiia A river of liquid lire 
in Hades. (Greek, phUpo^ to bum.) 

‘•Fierce PUle!{oihon. 

Whose Hnves of torrent fire inflaiue with rotfe.'* 
iffltuw LoM, li. 

Phlgg'rai in Macedonia, was where 
the giants attacked the gods. Encerados 
was the chief of the giants. 

Phlogiston. The principle or ele- 
ment of heat, according to Stahl. AVhen 
hatent thi* cflfect is imperceptible, but 
whim eporative it produces all the 
effects of heat from warmth to tvmi- 
bustion. Of course, this theory has long 
bwn exploded. (Greek, p/t/opiaUon, in- 
flammable.) ^ 

Pbooenslsn l> 0 |qMULr. Desperation 
which termiiiates in victor 3 \ 
days of Plitlip, King of Mac(^on, the 
men of Phocis hafd to defend themselves 
single-handetl against the united forces 
of all their neighbours, because they 
presumed to plough a sacml field 
oeloDging to De^hi. llie Phooensiana 
BO^Gsted that tboy should make a huge 
ptSf and that all the* women and 
ehildKfi should join Uie men in one vaft 
Imman sacrifice. * The pile was made, 
and evewthhig was rctuly, but the. men 
of bmore mounting the jule, 

rnshed in desperation on the foe. and 
obtained a signal victory. 

PlM'eloiip suniamed The Goed^ who 
misted all the bribes of Alexander and 
his successor. It was^this real patriot 
who told Alexander to turn his arms 
agaiDiSt Pbtsuiy thedr oomtnon enemyi 
rathar than against; ths states of Greece^ 
V his natural allies. 

the (3k>od, la UfeseyeiVt 
To virtue ttm ihenoruMy 


Pliotlld. The moon, sister of Phoebus. 

Phosbua* The sun or sun-god. 
In Greek my^oloj^ Apollo is ccdled 
PlimlKM (the sun-god), from the Greek 
verb phao (to shine). 

“The rays ilivine of vernal Pt)iHl)U4 nhine " 

TJiontsftti : Spriiip. 

PhesBlx. Said to live a certain 
iiuml»er of years, when it makes in 
drabia a nest of spices, sings o melo- 
dious dirge, flaps his wings to set fire to 
the pile, bums itself to ashes, nud comes 
forth with new life, to repent the former 
one. (Sfc PnoRNix Periop.) 

*• The onchftAtOit pile of tliat lonely hlrd, 

W'ho flings nr the Inst hl.fl own flnuh-hiv, 

And ID inusie arid iHrfiiine diesawny/' 

Tfwma* Mom'tf : Purwiifu uhd th*' Pn-t. 

Phetnix^ as a sign over eknnists* shops, 
was adopted from the association of this 
fabulous bird with alchemy. Paracelsus 
wrote about it, and scveml of the al- 
chemists employed it to symboliso their 
vocation. 

A phtenix among tmmn, A pha nix of 
his kind. A paragon, unique ; liei'ausc 
there was but one phieuix at a time. 

*• If i»be l»e fiiriitflhvd with a mind »<> mre, 

She iMAlorui the AniMan iiird.’’ 

i^tukienprntt: 1 

The Spanish Phormx, lA>pe ch; W'ga 
is so calM by G. IL Lcwcm. 

“ Induno imctn.s ru>o o pro^a 
Nintruoo )c HMUitaJi iii Aun ' 

PbcealiK Alley (liondon). The alley 
leading to the Phojuix theatre, now 
called Drury Luiic. 

Pboenlx Park (I)obHn). A corrup- 
tion of the Gaelic Pioti-uisc (fair water), 
so called from u spring at one time re- 
sorted to as a chalybeate s^ia. 

Pbcenlx Period or Cgde, generally 
supposeil to bo fjOO years ; TacituH tells 
as it was 250 years; It. Stuart Poole 
that it was 1,4(H) Jnliiui yeai-s, like the 
Hothic Cycle ; and Lipsius that it was 
1,600 years. Now, tjui phamix is said 
to have ajipeared in Egypt five tiroes: 
(1) in the reig^i of Sesostris ; (2) in tho 
reign of Am-asis/. (3) in the reign of 
Ptolemy Philadelpiios ; (4) a year or two 
prior to the death of Tiberius ; and (6) in 
A.n. 3^14, during the reigu of Constantme. 
These dates being accepted, a Phemnx 
Cycle conrists of 800 years: thas, 
Sosostris, n.c. 806; Am-asis, n.c. 606, 
Ptolemy, B.o, 266; Tibf*riiis, a.p. 84; 
Constantine, a.d. 884. In corroboration 
of this suggestiou it must be borne in 
mind thiU?e9oaC%ris^^ who died a.i>. 34, 
IS tenimd thepheehix by monastic writers. 
Tacitns mentions the first three of these 
appearancca {Annalcs, vi. 28.) 
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FhoBnlz Theatre. {See VncBsnx \ 

Alley-) | 

Phoenix Tree. The palm. In I 

Qreekf phomU means both phoenix and 
palm-tree. 

'*y<iw I will l)elieve . . . that In Arahfa 
Tiicro i« one Hree, the vli<enix’ tbrone-HUoe 

pliteiiix 

At tbie biitir roiifiietb thm." 

W(alK««j>rar« : Thti TemiMrt. liJ. a 

Phoo'ka or Pooka. A spirit of most 
malii^ant flisposition, who hnrriea people 
to their (lestructiou. He sometimes 
conies in the fonnof an oe^le, and some- 
times in that of a horse^ like the Scotch 
kMpie (IrieA su/HfretiUoM.) 

Phor'ooe. “The old roan of the 
sea.** Ho was the father of the three 
(>raift\ who wore grey from their birth, 
and had but one pyo and one tooth 
mmnion to the three. {Cirt^k myth* 
ohffy-.) 

Phor mlo. A parasite who ^iccom* 
modatea himself to the humour of every- 
one. (Tfirnev : Phornm.) 

Phryg'lano. An early Ghristiuu sect, 
so culled from Phryiria. where they 
abounded. They n*frnr<h‘d Moiitnims a.s 
their prophet, and laid claim to the spirit 
of prophecy. 

Phry'ae (2 syl.). A courtesan or 
Athenian hotmra. She act^utred so 
much wealth by her beauty that she 
off«reil to rebuild tho walls or Thelws if 
she might put on tliom tbib inscrhitiou : 

“ Alexander destroyed them. butPhi’yiU* 
the hehera rebuilt thorn.** T1 m‘ Cnidian 
Veinw of Pmxit'cles was Ukcu from this 
eourtoviu. Ajs'lltV picture of 
UisUiiffrom the Sea was iKirtly from his 
wifi) Cuinpus)Hs, and partly from Vliryni?, 
who entered the sea with dishevelled hair 
as a model. 

Phylno'tery. ^ charm or amulet. 
The Jews wore on their wrist or forehead 
a slip of parchment bearing a text of 
Scripture. Strictly speaking, a phylac- 
tery conristed of four pieces of parch- 
ment'. enclosed in two black leather cases, 
and fastened to the forehead or wrist of 
the left hand. One case contained £x. 
xiii. 1-10, ll-lO: and the other case, 
Heut. vi. 4-9. xi. 13-21. The ^ea 
arrxte from tlie ooiibnand of Moses^ 
***rhereforo shall yo lay up these my 
words in your heart . . . and bind them 
for a sign upon youchand . . . asiront^ 
letabetweouyoUr eyes** (Deut xi. 18). 
(Greek, phylacth^m, from the verb 
phijhmt io watch.) 


Plqrllln. A country girl. {Virgil: 
JSelogueSf iii. and v.) 

* Oiuairy 

Which tho ueat-liAiideil Vliyliis 

MtUen : L'AUegro, 

PbvUJnaiiABniiietta. Biyalbeautles 
who ror a long time vied with each other 
on equal terms. For a certain festival 
Fhylus proenred some marv^ous fabric 
of gold brocade to outshhie her rival; 
but Brnnetta dressed the slave who bore 
her train in the same mateiiGti, dotbiiig 
herself in simple black. Upon this 
crushing mortification Phyllis went home 
and died. {Speetntor,) 

PhyrUnlng the Fair. Pldhindering 
—making soft speeches and winning 
faces at them. Garth says of Dr. Atter- 
bury— 

He iKisned liiB eafp* lionrB. of ifayor, 

In madrigal* and jdiyihiung the 

JTifc Di«pen*arft, I. 

Phyimod'deme \ihe Hairy -one], A 
Manx f^irit, similar to tiie Scotch 
“brownie,** and German “koboM.** Ho 
is said to bo an outlawed fairy, and the 
offence was this : Ho abseut^i himself 
without leave from Fairi'-court on tho 
groat loveo-dfiy of the Harvest-moon, 
being in the glen of Hushen, dancing 
with a pretty Manx maid whom he was 
courting. ‘ ^ 

Physldan. The Bdared Fhyek'mu, 
Lucius, supjMsed to be St Luke, the 
evangelist (Col. iv. J4). 

The Frhice of Phifsictcms, Avicenna, 
the Arabian (S'80-1037)? 

FhgaioUiaorFool. riutirrb. in bis 
treatise Oh the fVrw/-#v/ffW of Niv/fh^ 
tells ua tiiat Tiburins was wont !<» hay, 
“ A man of thirty is )ii»own pbvsiojuu or 
ttfOOl*^ 


Fhyslefaii, heal Thyeelf. 

cast out tile beam from thine own eye, 
and then slndt thou see clear] v to 
out the mote Vhich is in tbv biother's 
eye.** 

PhyeIgna'thOB [om uho MCfih (hr 
rherh]. King of the Fiogs, and son of 
PoIuB [imid], slain by Troxfutas, the 
Mouse-mug. 


• (irwil Ph.vM*en»tb*>« I, fr»*m Pel^-ns* t««^, 
to toir H.vdr«mede'« cnilirsKv. 

WUero.l»3 ihe lUitdial bank tb&t pmnu bltimtc, 
ThoswinKrid'wiuedoltobisingl^.’ 

Pamelt: SiUSle of tfm Progu^ lA. i. 


Pl*«rlgi la. or Brethren of the iVoird 
Sehmt, Amgiousoongregafion founded 
in the 16th century by Joseph of Gala- 
saujia, for the better instruction and 
edticatioii of the middle and higli» 
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Pie-nle. Br. John Anthony derives 
it from the Italian jDtfro/<r niechui (a small 
i<isk), each person being sot a small 
task towanis the general entertainment, 
(French, piqHc^nlqtw.) 

*.• TIio inmlorn custom datej from i!V 42 . T»ut 
11100, cnlkM^r^woi, whore tvwli ivirpon ooiitriluiUHl 
BoiiieMuiiji;, anil •mi^w» 4 (ipi><nnte(l innitt-eruf ibti 
f« latt" int' uiontioneil by Humer, in hia i. 

Plo'ador (Spanish). A horseman; 
one who in bull iighU is armed with a 
gilt si>ejir ( ph‘<t dwmla\ with which he 
pricks tho bull to madden him for the 
combat. 

Picards. An immoral sect of fanatics 
ill the li)th century ; so called from 
Picard of Flanders/ their founder, who 
called himself the New Adam, and tried 
to introduce tho ciidom of living nude, 
like Adam in Pamdise. 

Yon are as hot^hcn4yd as a Ticard, Tliis 
is a French expression, and is tantamount 
to our “Peppery as a Welshman.” 

Pioaroon. A pirate ; one who pluu- 
dera wrecks. (French, ymirn)\ picorer, 
to plunder ; Scotch, plkary^ rapine ; 
{Spanish, picaron^ a villain.) 

Plo'atrix. Hie paeudon^^m of a 
Spanish monk, author of a liook on de- 
monology, collficted from the writings of 
224 Aralnc magicians. It was dedicated 
to King Alfonso. 

‘‘At till' tiiiM* when f waM a atadont m the Vul- 
\ «'r*iry of Tooloiiiic. that Hnme reverend Pfratnx, f 
rnciur nf the Uaiboiual Faculty, w»h wont to (imI 
iMthat (!e\ MmiIuI lufltirally fear the hri»rht fflHiw- 
in'.' «>f woi-ilfl. ai iniirli as i he Hiileinioitr ana li r. £ 
of tlH* ma "—UtifttUos: t'aiituffrvil^ Hi. 21. 

Piocadilly (Loudon). So callc^d from 
Picx* idilla Hall, the chief depot of a c<ir- 
tiia sort of lace, much in vogue during 
the reifm of Queen Klixabeth. The koe 
was called pkcaditfp lace^ from ibs little 
sjh^ar-points (a diminutive of pica, a pike 
or spear). In the reign of James 1. the 
lu^i ruff was called a pi^adiUy^ though 
divested of its lace Bamo^iy 

flicct speaking of the piccadllbi^, says— 

“ He that some forty years sithen should 
luive asked after a piccadilly, I wonder 
who would have understocMl liirn, and 
would have told him whether it was ffsh 
or flesh” (1614). Another derivation 
is given in the Glossographia (1681). 
Piccadilly, wo are •thoro told, wfts 
named from Higgins* famous or^onry 
near St. James's, called Higgins's Ficki’ 
diily, “ because he made hu money by 
selling piceadillies ” fp. 496). (See also 
Mane : Everyday Book ^ voh ii. p. 381.) 

R I cet flow? stands wjw Vkm.- 
nKUti HHit wb»'ra piri-AdiUies or turnovers were 
which gave nsiiw toHoea<lilly.“— 


Piool'nlsts (1774-1780). A French 
musico-political faction, who contended 
tliat pUTO Italian music is higher art than 
the mixed German school. In other 
words, that music is tlie Alpha and 
Omega of opera, and the dnimatic part 
is of very minor im]>ortauce. 

Nirctdo Piicino. of NniicH flTSS-Isoil, WRa lUe 
rival iif OTinsiojilicrOlilolc.of ftolioiUM.aiul (Iicmi 
two miiiiciHtiri i;»\e Mrtli t«) ii Ioiik l>R|«'r wnr 
Tlioso wdio Muleil wiiti tho ftahan weii> calh-it 
Picc-hiiRt •,tlii>A*> whuriilcil with tho (iermaii wore 
calltHl irlUcl;l 0 ta. 

Pick. To throw; same as pifeft, 
Tlie instrument tliat throws tho shuttle 
is called the picker. (Anglo-Saxon, 
jnje-un, to throw, pull, or pick.) 

" ril pick yiMi o'ei tin* iwih*!* " 

Shukf/ipuiyt ; JOiiHJ VI IT.. \ :t. 

Pick Straws ( To) . To show fat igno 
or weariness, an birds i>ick iiii straws to 
make their nests (or lied). 

“ Their eychdH ilnl untonci* jnclv k|i-:iws, 

And wink, and sink aw;iy ; 

No, no ; they wt*ro tt'* IwiKkrt-* Ipccs, 

And loVinKlhliltfS d:d 611.1 
PHt r Ptwlur ; f>rNV»»i ntni Kill ii, c*int*» v. 

Pick a Hols in his Coat ( 7o). To 
find fault with one ; to fix on some small 
offence as ccnsur.ihle. 

“ And slmU sucSi mnii ns (l«n;. worth a -'p-at, 

Haro l*:ck a ImU* m Km li « ifsf .it ni*iii''S o-.si! >" 
PtUr Poi'hti : Kpioth' to John Xu'lioiif 

Plokanin'ny. A young child, A 
West Indian negro word. (SiMinish, 
peqneno, little; mno, child.) 

Plok'ellier'ringe ( .) *-yl .) . A buffoon 
is K) called by tlio * 

Pickers and Stealers. The h;ind.s. 
In French a , yot huiiiN arc culled hurpes, 
I which i.s K contKictrd fonii of hnrptuun : 

and hurpion is the Ibiliun avpivne, Ji 
! hook used by thieves to nick linen, etc., 
I from hedges. A hmptt d^un ehn u moans 
! a dog's p;iw, aiitl “7/ mama trh hten jtr/>s 
; //rfiy^w " iivcfins he used his fingers very 
I dcxt(?rously. 

I " Ro^tnvrnntz M> lord,^ .iit once did ln\ nn*. 

HnniM Ami iln ttiiM. i<> thm* I'li'krrit ;ind 
i»t«*)i!i*ri*." ShfA/t^ffori //(/ in Iff, ill, :i. 

Pickle. A rod in pickle. One ready 
to chastise with lAany moment. Pickled 
means prescrveil for ust,\ (Danish, 
pfkeL) 

Vm in a pretty pickle. In a sorry plight, 
or state of disorder, 

“H‘iw ('aru'tit rlnni in ihb nirklc?” ► 

>^1 1 1 Av K/’fVi rr : \ I , 

PlCkWiok (Mr, iSahniel), 11m hero 
of the Fiekwiek Vapevs, by ("liarlcs 
Dickens. He is a Kimple-miiided, bene- 
volent rdd gentleman, who weiiis spec- 
lacles, breeches, and short black gaiters, 
has aWld bead, and ” good round belly.” 
Ho founds a club, and travels with its 
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meral>Grs over England, each membci 
being under his guiurdiousbip. 

Plokwloklaa. In a Pickwickian 
ftcnsc. An insult whitevraabod. Mr. 
Pickwick accused Mr. Blotton of acting 
in vile and caluumioiiB manner, 
whereupon Mr. Blotton retorted by call- 
ing Mr. Pickwick “a humbug.'* It 
finally w'us made to appear tliat both liad 
usimI the offensive wonls only in a Pick- 
wickian sense, and that otich had, in 
fact, the highest regard and esteem for 
tlie other. So the affront w^as adjusted, 
and both were satisfied. 

" l,:iu vrrs nml {("iinfl dally aluifK! each other 
III :i I'K'kwirkiaii /Joirtcttrli. 

Plc'rochole, King of Lerne. A 
(Ircck compound, meaning “ Inttor- 
Ifilc," or c.holmc. The rustics of Utopia 
one day asked the cake-bakors of Lenie 
to sell them some cakes, but roceivixl 
only abuse ; whereupon a quaiTcl en- 
sued. Wljcii Picrocholo was infoimed 
thereof, he marched with all his men 
against I ! tojiiiu King Grangousler tried 
to iii>p('asc the choleric king, but all Ida 
efloi wore in vtiiu. At len^h Uargan- 
tiia arrivo l, defeated Picrocliole, and put 
Ids anuvto the rout, (litthvlins : Oar^ 
fjiininiu ^jk. i.) 

Kiixj Piert>vhf)h'» $iatcH}nan» One who 
without his lio4 itjckons of mighty 
aoldovcmeuts to bo accomplished, 'llic 
Duke of Sranlltriush, Earl of Swaahhuck- 
Ici, idul (‘aptain I furtaille advisoil King 
Picrochohi 1o divide his army into two 
parts : one was to be left to carry cm the 
war ill hand, and the other to’ be sent 
forth to make conquest''. They wem to 
take England, Franco and Spain, Asia 
Minor, the (ircck Islands, and Turkey, 
(Icrnianv, Norway, Sweden, liussi’a, 
etc., and to divide* the lands thus taken 
among the oonquorora. Echeph'ron, 
an old soldier, replied-** A shoemaker 
b'Ught a ha’pot^j of milk ; with this he 
was going to make butter, the butter 
was to buy a cow, llio cow uraa to have a 
calf, the calf wua |p be changed for a 
colt, and the man vras to boavniea nabob; 
only he cracked his jug, spilt bis milk, 
und went siipiierless to bed.’* {Habclam : 
f/ftrr/mtnay bk. i. 

V Tn 1870 tlic French emperor (Napo- 
• Icon III.) was induced to declare war 
against Germany. • He was to make a 
dcmonstnition and march in triumph to 
Berlin. Having taken Berlin, he was to 
mar»‘h to Italy to restore the Piw to his 
doiniinons, and then to restore the Queen 
of Swiin h^i* throne.; hut he failed in 
the nr.iit, Io:d hio throne, and Paris fell 


into the hands of the allied Prusman 
army. 

His uncle*s ** Berlin Decree,’* for tho 
subjection of Great Britain, was a similar 
mi.sc{ilcu]ation. This decree ordained 
that no European state was to deal with 
England; and, tho trade of England 
being thus ruined, the kingdom must 
i^rforce submit to Napoleon. But as 
England was tlie best customer of the 
Eui’opean states, the states of Europe 
were so imixiverislied tliat.they revolt^ 
against tlio dictator, and the battle of 
Waterloo was his utter downfall. 

Piota, The inhabitants of Albin, 
north-east of Scotland. The name is 
usually said to bt; the Latin //fV/t ({tninted 
[or tattooed] with wood), but in the 
Irish chronicles the Piets are called P/c- 
tonex, PteioreHf Piccardaig^ etc. 

Piets* Honses* Those underground 
buildings moro accurateW termed “earth 
houses,^’ as the Piet’s House at KetUe- 
buni, in Caiihiiesa. 

Picture. A model , or beau- ideal, as. 
He ix (he pirttor of htalth ; A fmfect 
picture of a home, (Latin , pictut tr.) 

The Ptelvre. Massinger has liorrowed 
the ]dot of this play mm BaudeUo of 
Piedmont, who wn>tc novelks or talcs in 
the fifteenth centuiy, • 

Picture Bible. Btbma.) 

Picture QuUerlee, 

London is famous ^or its Constables, 
Turners, Landseei-s, Gaiiibboi'oughs, etc. 

Madrid for its Munllos, Dycks, 
Da Vincis, Rulteiibes, etc. 

Ihmien for its llaphaci, Titian, and 
Correggio. 

AmxU rdam for its Dutch masters. 

lloim for its Italian masters. 

Pictures, tfiec Cadinet, Cartoons, 
etc.) , , 

• Pie. Looking for a pie a next (Fi*eijch). 
Looking for something you ore not UJrtdy 
to find. {See Hott,) 

Ue w in the p\eU neet (French). In a 
fir, in great doubt, in a quandary. The 
pi© place.s her nost out of reach, and for- 
tifies it with tliorny sticks, leaving only a 
small aiicrture just large enough to ad-r 
rait her body. • She generally sits with 
her head towards tno hole, watching 
against intruders. 

Jo niVn v.*»y ctiorcbor nn isrand i>eat<«tre. 11 
f Bt Rii nkl de to imo,*'— 

Pie Corner (Tendon). So uamed 
fruin nn <‘ating-ho«sc—the[,V<^J|Wf. 
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Vto A court fotmerly held 

at a fair on GUes^a Hill, uear Win- 
<toter. Xt waa oiiiguially authorised by 
the of msto from a grant of 

Edward XV. Siimlar courts were held 
eiBewhere at wakes, and f^ for the 
rough-and-ready treatment of pedlars 
and nawkersi to cmnpel them and those 
with whom Ihey dealt to fulfil thcu oou- 
tracts. (Ermch, mtid poudfem^ dusty 
foot. A vagalxw is called'in French 
pied pofiHteiU.) 


^ ll»ve iCtfimtceeiSiifsSiliiMUoMeiJ or 
Allowed, atiknejr of pia^puwder.'* 

Mutter: Bwlibrae^ ptJi. S. 


PlelmUL Party-coloufed. A corrup- 
tion otpie-bailedf speckled like a pie. The 
words Ball, Dun, andFavd are frequently 
given as names to cows. ^ ' Ball means 
the cow withamarkon Us face ; ** Dun 
means the cow of a dun or hrownish- 
yellow colour: and ‘‘‘Favel’* means the 
oay cow. in Gaelic, means a mark ; 
baUaehf sj^ckM.) 


TML da ta Lettre {Au), Quite 
literally. 

“Of courw, you wilf nta Ufce everything I liavn 
isiiU anite au pM de la ollm: A 

MhiUsiaphicat TrikHlif^ 


PledPlimr ofttant'eUiu Hie Pied 
Piper was promised a reward if he would 
drive the rats and mice out of llaineln 
(Westplialia). This he did, for he 
gathered them together hy his pipe, and 
then drowned them in the IVcser. As 
the people refused to jmy him, he next 
led the children to Koppelherg Hill, 


where 130 of them perished (July 22nd, 
1376). (iSiraHaTTO.) 

* T(> Mow itio his lfp:« Ita wriahlod. 

And sveen and l>Jn« bits nfian* Oft’cs twinkled . . 
And ere tlireo nou» hia pipe had uttered . . . 
Otttuf Che houses rats cante tumhliug— 

Great ists, small rata, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown raiis bbek rats, srey, lues, tau’ny rats. 
And step by step Sttey followed liJin dasclog. 
Till they enme to tbo river Weaer.“ 

Mitbert Mrmeiting, 


^ Homeln, on the river Hamel, is 
whom ' the Battenfanger^ plared this 
prank. It is said that the childreii did 
iieg,|ieri0fi in thh niOttntaijn, hut were led 
over\ it . to Xraiuylwim; ^here they 
formed a German colony. 

MortA A coMimtor in Otway’s 
Veniof jn^mriiwL He Is described as a 
patriot of toe hlimtcst numm, and a 
a toi ffil hCff-Hf 

iJmTiefieMdm (Freodi). 
Coigii^ was an adtocate^general in 
the reign ik de, who 

stouldy CjimoMid the encrqa^hineiiti of 
the Church. Tlie' monks, m ' reyeiige, 

. eeeUed, by way s| |ms> ttoie f^teai|ue 
m^fitkey-jike figures eurrod (n (rtonc, 


used in church architecture, pimvH dtt 
CoiptH or pifireii dn Coignem. At 
Notro Dame do Paris they used to ex- 
tiuguisli their torches in tlie mouflis and 
nostrils of these figures, wliicli thus 
acquired a sujMradwd ugliness. (See 
RechmJm de iW^tiwr, iii, chap, xxvii.) 

** Tou uiay associatu them with Slaator rcuu* du 
Colgnes. . . itt the middle tKt the povch . . . tu 
perform the olllcs of exfinpUfsherfl. and wiib 
their noses put out the liwhced eandlef*, tur(‘ln•^(, 
tapers, and 

Ftmrfot [pdeyrro], dT ’'character in 
French pant^ume ropi'eseutibg a man 
in growth and a child in mind uu<J 
manners. Ho is generally the tallr.sf 
and tliiimest man tiiat oan bo got, h»» 
his face and hair covered with whito 
powder or flour, and worn's a white 
gown with very long sleeves, and a rf»w 
of big buttcins down the fi*ont. The 
w'ord means Little Peter. 

Piero. Tlio shephend wlio rc‘lrite.s the 
fable of the Kid mid her JJam, to show 
the dmiger of bad oornymny. (Spejinr : 
Shfphrt^e Cnleiuhr,) 

Piero Pleummn. Tho hero cJ a 
satiriGal poem of the fonrte»‘nth ci'ntury. 
He falls asleep, like John Biiovan, on 
tho Malveni Hills, ami has itiifei rut 
visions, which he desciibes, ami in whi<'h 
he ex^aes the cormptions of sociotv, 
the dissolittoness of the clergy, jind tfie 
allurements to sin, with coiisiderablo 
bittenieM, l%e author is sumK>sc<i to 
bo Bobert or William Langland. 

Pieta'. A representation of the Virgin 
Mary embracing the dead l^Mly of her 
Son. Filial or {Kirental love wuh called 
piety hy tho Itomuus. («SVr Pious.) 

PI’eiiots. A sect of T.ulheraiis in 
tht sovontceuth ct*ntiiry, who sought to 
iutroduco a moro^ moral life and a more 

evangelical ’’ spirit of doctrine into the 
refonned churcli. In Germany tlie w'oitl 
Rietiet is about ec^ual to our vulgar use 
of Methodist. 

Plo'tro (2 syl.) . ITie pueAke |atlicp 
of Pompilm, crimirally assuona fs his 
child to prevent certain prapM^^^ui 
pMing to an heir not his own. 

Brmning : The Ring and the 
680 .) OSsvBino.) 

Pig {Th$) was held sacred by tho 
ancient Cretans, h^nsc Jupiter was 
suckled by a sow ; it was immolated in 
the mysteries of Klsusis ; was sacrificed 
to Hercules, to Veniub the Ifares (2 syl.), 
and <d!!,1tho«e who sought relief fi'om 
bodily ailments. The sow was sacrificed 
to Cms syl.), ** because mc?( 
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to turn up the earth ; ” and in Egypt it 
'M'as slain on grand weddings on account 
of its fecundity. 

Pig. In the forefeet of pigs is a very 
Binall hole, which may ho seen when the 
liair has been carefully removed; The 
tradition is that the legion of devils 
entered by these ajjcrtures. There are 
also round it some six rings, the whole 
together not larger than a small spangle ; 
they look as if burnt or branded into the 
skin, and the tradition is that they are 
the marks of the devil’s claws when he 
entered the swine (Mark v. 11-15), 
(iSV « CimisTiAN Thamtions.) 

lihlwg on a pig. It was Jane, after- 
wards Duchess of Gordon, who, in 1770, 
imdoi'took for a wager to ride down the 
Iligli Street of Edinburgh, in broad day- 
light, on Iho Ijack of a pig, and she won 
her bet. 

Sumo men there are love not a gaping 
pig (Merchant of Fnneeyiv, 1). Marshal 
d’Albert always fainted at the sight of 
a roast sucking pig. (6^^ Antipathy, 
Cat.) 

I’he sjinio is said of Vauglieim, the 
renowned llanoveiitui huntsman. Keller 
Tised to faint at. the sight of smoked 
hacon. 

Pig-back, Picka-back, or a* rigger • 
hach , docs not moan os a pig is carried 
by a butcher, but iia a piga or child is 
carjicd. It should be written apigga^ 
hack. A butcher carries a pig head 
dowmeards^ with its legs over his 
sbouldors ; but. a child is cun unl with 
its unns rouiifl your nock, and h gs 
under yoiir arms. 

"SIm* raijiL'** il»e » inckai^nck uimio Iht 

sh« >11 liku's.” - L'EiU l' nyv. 

Ptg-eycB. Very small black eyes, 
like those of a pig. Southey says, 
“ Those eyes have taught the lover 
flattery.” The ace of diamonds is called 
“a pig’s eye.” 

Pig Ifoat {^i). A village sjiort, in 
which ur- certain number of persous 
blindfcMed hunt a entail pig oonmied by 
liurite within a limited space. The 
wihiWTjJbaving caught the pig, tucks it 
ujp[}e^|ii$ arm, and keeps it as his prize. 

Ivlron, This is a mere play upon 
the word^ sow. When iron is melted it 
runs off iuto a chaunel callccl a sow, the 
lat'eral branclu« of which are calletl the 
pigs ; hero the u*c?i cools, and is culled 
pig-iron. 

Pig aaA TIndarbox. The Elephant 
and Castle. 

Plfi iiad The howl luid 


w'assail, or the waasail-ciip and wassail. 
A piggen is a pail, especially a milk-piul ; 
and a pig is a small iKtwl, cup, or mug, 
making milk and wassail similar to 
the modern sign of Jng and Olana — 
i.c. beer and wine. Thus a crockery- 
dealer is called a pig-icije. 

Pig In a Poke (A). A blind bar- 
gain. The French say Acheter ehai en 
pocke. Tim reference is to a coimaon 
trick in days gone by of substituting a 
eat for a sucking-pig, and l^^ing to 
palm it off on gi^uhbms. If anyone 
needlessly bought the article without 
examination he bought a ‘‘cat” for a 
“pig;” but if ho opened the sack he 
“let the Cc'it out of the bag,” and the 
trick w'as disclosed. The lYench chat cu 
poche Tcferti to the fact, while our pro- 
verb regards the trick. Pocket is duni- 
nutivc of poke. 

PlgB. (See BABTROnOtfEW PlGS.) 

He has orought his pigs to a pretty 
market. He has made a very bad bar- 
gain ; he hfLS managed Ids business in a 
vny bail way. Pigs were the chief 
articles of sale with our Saxon herdsmen, 
and till recently the villuge cottager 
looked to pay his rent by the sale of bis 

He foflotve me about like an Anthony 
pig^ or such and such a one ia»n. Tnnfong 
pig ; meaiuiig a licggar, a lianger-oii. 
Stow says that the officers of the market 
used to slit tho ears of pigs unlit for 
food. One day one of the proc'tors of St. 
Anthony's Hospital Tied a bell al»out a 
pig whose ear was slit, and no ono would 
ever hint it. The pig would follow like 
a dog anyone who fed it. 

rii tvtt i/tv pigs. If the Virgin nennits. 
(Soxoii, piga, a virgin.) In the 
Danish New Testament “maiden” is 
generally rendered pigm. “ Pig Ci*os»s,’’ 
dedicatba to the Virgin Mary, is 
Virgin Civss, or the Lady Cro^. »So 
also “Pig’s* Hill,” “Pig’s Ditch,” in 
•some instances at least, are the flcld and 
diggin’ attached to the lady’s Cha^l, 
though in others tlicy are simply the hill 
and ditch w'here pigs were offe^ for ^e. 
Another etymology is Please the pixies 
(fairies), a ^ying still common in Devon- 
shire. 

It is somewhat remarkable that pipe 
should be NorsJb for maiden, and or 
og Gaelic for young generally. Thus 
ogtm (a youug man), and gote (a young 
woman). 

Pigiflciii {A) . A gentleman’s saddle, 
made of pigskin. “To throw a leg 
across a pi^Wp ” Is to moimt a hoK«e. 
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Pigtails {Tht), The Chinew; so 

coHod XKwm the Tartar tansuie end 

braided quene are very genend. 


“ We laid avay tellius one anathor of the ritf- 
tailu till we both dropiied off to Blcep/'—Tflles 
about tho Chinest, 


Piyeoai (To). To cheat, to ono 
of hia money hy almost self-evident 
hoaxes. Pigeons are vciy easily gulled, 
caught by snares, or scm?^ by malkius. 
One easily gulled is called a ptffioth The 
French moons a dupe. 

*' Jc 1110 deflioroy tnntosL auo tu aerofs iin de 
ceux qm no ee laisiteut si fnciloinont piKonimor h 
toHes {fous."— £. 6 d liioJUnjneM deJacqua* Tahureatu 
lldK». 

the pxffeons. Stealing coals 
from a cart or sack between the cool- 
dealcT^s yard and the house of the 
customer. 

FUjxng the blue pigeon. Stealing the 
lead from off the roofs of churches or 
building of any kind. 

To pigeon a iicrson is to cheat him 
clandestinely. A gullible person is called 
a pigeon, and in the sporting world 
sharps and dots are called ^ * rooks and 
I>igcons.*’ The brigands of Spain used 
to lie called palmtws (pigeons) ; and in 
French argot a dupe is cmlod pechon^ or 
fKaehon de ruhy ,* 'ivhero pechon or pe,ichon 
is the Italian piechne (a pigeon) , and ^ 
ruby is a pun on dcrohe^ b^boozled. 

To pluck a pigemt. To clieat a gullible 
person of his money. To fleece a green- 
horn. Gheenhobn.) 

** ‘Here cfiTnosi a iiice pigeon to pluck ' said one of 
llic thievea.’’- C. /fcode. 


Pigeon, Pigeons, Pitt says in 
Mecca no one will kill the blue pigeons, 
because they are held sacred. 

The black pigeons of Dodo'na, Two 
black pigeons, wc are told, took their 
flight from Thebes, in Egypt ; one flew 
to Libya, and the other to Podo'na, in 
Greece. On the spot where the foimer 
sdight^, the temple of Jupiter Amnion 
was erected ; in the place where the other < 
settled, the oracle of Jupiter was estab- 
lished, and there the rei^nses w'cre made 
by tiie black ingeons that inhabited the 
surrounding groves. This fable is 
probably bascS on a nun upon the 
word peleiai, which usuoily means ‘*old 
women,*’ but in the dialect of theEpi'rots 
signifies pigeons or doves. • 

MahmmtVs pngtm* (i$ee MUKacEr.) 

/d JEttmia pigeons ore not served for 
human food, because tlie Holy Ghost 
assumed the Kkeness of a dove at the 
laptm of Jestu; and part of the 
nuurnage semoe oonsistB in letting loose 


two pigoons. (Soe importing 

January, 1825, p. 807.) 

IHgeon lays only two eggs. Hence the 
Queen says of Hamlet, after his fit ho 
wiU be- 

“ As pntient as tho duvo 

When that her golden couplou are disclosed [Y.a 

hatchedj." Jlumlet, v. 1 . 

He who 14 sprinkled with pigeon^ 8 blood 
will never die a natural death, A sculp- 
tor carrying homo a bust of Charles 1. 
stopped to rest on the way; at the 
moment a pigeon overhead ^vos struck 
by a liawk, and the blood of the binl fell 
on the neck of the bust. The sculptor 
thought it ominous, and after tlio king 
was beheaded the sayiug became 
current. 

JEIoeleof u>ild pigeons presane the pesti* 
lencCy at least in Louisia'na. Lon gf ollow 
says they come witli naught in their 
craws but an aconi.*’ (Kvangvline.) 

PIgeon-EngUsh or Pigoon-talk. 

A corruptiou of Imsmens-iidk, H’hiis: 
business, bitlginess, biiigin, pidgin, 
pigeon. A mixture of Englisli, Portu- 
guese, and Chinese, used in business 
transactions in “ The Flowery Empire.” 

“The rratWs •'Hrt; nothing fur iho rhiiie-**’ !,in- 
guace.Jtnd lire ronteni locrtny t>n Unlr lMi>«ini»4i4 
iransartions in a hulcoiH jargi^a cnlU'd iiueoii 
Knglish.”— li»c 

Pigeon-bole (A), A small compart- 
ment for filing ixancrs. In pigeon- 
lockers A small hole is left for the 
pigeons to walk in and out. , 

Pigeon-Uverod. Timid, easily 
frightened, like a pigeon. The bile rules 
tlic temjK.T, and tlio liver the bih'. 

Plgeou Pair. A boy and girl, twinsi 
It was once supposcil that pigcKins always 
sit OK two eggs which i»roduce a male 
and a female, 'and those twin birds livo 
togcUicr in love the rest of their lives. 

Pigg. (fe nmh r the word Buewkb.) 


Piggy-wiggy or Piggy-wbldden. 

A word of eudcEurmcnt ; a pet pig, which, 
being the smallest of ^hc litter, iis called 
by the dimiuutive tho wiggy 

being merely alliterative. 


Plgbtol or Pigb'tlo. A small parcel 
of land enclosed with a hedge. & tiie 
eastern counties called a pVkle, 


‘■^Tever hiMl tliat novelty In inanwrc whiteno4 
the . . . pl^rliteU oC Court Farm.’'— Af/«« MUford : 
Our VinagCf p. fiS. 


Pigmy* A dwarf. In fabulous his- 
tory the pigmies were a nation of dwarfs 
devoured by cranes. (See Pyosuisb. ) 


Plgmey or Plgsnie* A word of 
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«»Ti(lo}irjn*'tit to a girl, (piniinutive of 
tho Anglo-Sfixoii a little girl.) 

Pigwiggin. All clf in love with 
Qnoou Mnb. He eombata the jealous 
O’lMirou with great fury. {Th’mjtoti : 

2^'ijiiiphuVia.) 

Pike’s Head (A). A pike’s head has 
all the parts of the crucihxion of Christ. 
Thorn are the cross, three nails, and a 
Bword <listinctly rocogiiiwihle. Tne Gcr- 
iTiais tradition is that when Christ was 
(•vu<‘.ified all lishoH dived under the waters 
ill lorrfU’, exccjit tho pike, which, out of 
curiosity, lifted up its head and tK^held 
the Avholo scene. Passion Flo wee.) 


Pikestaff, IVttin /w a yiUe&taf. 
Quito obvious and uinnisbikalilo. Tho 
jiikestatf was the staff carried by pil- 
grims, which jilainly and somewhat 
o^tontationsly announced their ’‘devo- 
tion.” ft ‘has been suggested that 
“ pikestaff” is a corruption of “pack- 
staff,*’ meaning tho staff on which a 
]»cdlar cari'ics liis pack, hut there is no 
need for tlio change. 

Pilate Voice. K loud ranting voice. 
In the old mysteries all tjTiuits were 
nuulo to hpeak'in a rough ranting man- 
ner. 'I'hiis lloftoju the Weaver, after a 
rant •* to show his quality,” cxcleiins. 
“ That’s ’Krclcs’ vtiii, a tyiimt’s vein 
and llauilet describes a ranting actor as 
“ ont-hcrodiug llmsxl.” 

* ‘‘ 1 '1 Tilato vcij'i lo fr.v, 

Ami ?<wt)r lt.» ariinH, iiiid h.v MimmI ami lH»ne9 *’ 
r/u/wtvr; OuitArbHry 

Pilate’s Wife, who Avarned Pilat-c to 
have nothing to do with Ji'sus, is called 
I’rocla. (A’. Juhmm : The Rm of 
Chnslcndum^ 1». -IKi.) 

Others call her Justitia, evidently an 
assumed iiaino. 


Pila'tus (Mot/tff) in Switzerland. 
The similarity of the word with the name 
of Pontius I’ihftc has given rise to the 
tradition that the liomaii Governor, be- 
ing banished to Gaul by Tilyorais, wan- 
dered to this nionflt and throw himself 
into a black lake on its summit But 
Mont Pilcatus means tlio “ hattinl moun- 
tain,” bccauao it is frequently cappi;d 
with clouds. 'i / « 

V Tlio story g<>c8, that once a year 
Pilate appears in Jiis robes of offiee, and 
whoever sees the ghost will die before 
the year is out. In the sixteenth century 
a law was ])assed forhidding anyone to 
throw stones in the laJo^^ for fear of 
bringing a tempest on the ooiintry. 


Then? ifl a town iiilK'a Pibite in tUo isIaqU oC 
Iliaienioln, ami a Aioiit pilatc In If'ranco. 


Plloli, The ilaimel napkin of an 
infant ; a buff or leatlier jerkin. (Anglo- 
Saxon py/cp, a pilch.) 

PUcher. A sc^bbar<l. (Anglo-Saxon, 
pylce; Latin, />c//nir, skin.) 

W'lll jou pluck >wir »wc»rUout of liis pllcher ?" 
—fihakeifpmrc : Jtomeo autl Juiut^ iii, 1. 

PUgarUo or PUl’d GarUo (J). 
One whose hair lias fallen off from 
dissipatioji. Stow says of one getting 
bald : “He will soon be a peeled garlm 
like myself.” Generally 'a iioor wretch 
avoided and forsaken by his fellows. 
The editor of Xotes atfd Qnerivu says 
that garlic w'as a prime siMJciftc for 
leprosy, so that garlic and leprosy be- 
came insejiarjibly associaUul. As leiiers 
had to pill their own garlic, they 
were nicknamed Ihl-gnrlics^ aud anyone 
shunned like a leper was so called like- 
wise. (To pill - to peel i sec Gen. xsx. 
:J7.) 

V It must be borne in mind that at 
one tirno garlic was much more com- 
monly used in England than it i.s now. 

•* Aflor we joiftetl ttff to fur ibc 

lUKht . l*ut. iieviTu l»il n#ul‘i i»‘ltia.rlic 

f(.r ili<‘ cM'rbsnijjf juiyle ul la'I?*."— 

JlubclOrts : P>ua‘tt}t i/pl, V. 

Pilgrim Fathers (77^0. The 102 
English, Scotch, nnd Butch Puritans 
who. ill Beccinbcr, 1020, went to North 
America in the ship called tbif 3fay/foT,e‘cr, 
and c/doiusi‘d Maine, New Haiiq>shire, 
V(;nuoiit, Massachusetts, and Connec- 
ticut. 

PlV^magO (3»fyl.). The chief 
places in the West were (1) Wahingham 
and Canterbury (England) ; (2) Foiir- 
vicres, Puy, anil St. Denis (France) ; (3) 
Rome, Loretto, Genotsano, and Assisi 
(Italy) ; (1) t’orniiostella, Guadaliij-ie, 
and Montserrat (Spain) ; (o) Getting. 
Zell, Cologne, Trier, and Eiiisiedeju 
(Germany ). Chaucer has an admirable 
aci^ouiit, 'diiefiy in i-erse, of a pilgrim- 
age to Btwket’s tomb in Canterbury 
^ Cathedral. The pilgrims beguile the 
Arveariness of the wav by telling tales. 
These CanUrbury Ta)i's were never com- 
pleted, 

PUlar Saints or Styfi'tes. A class 
of as<}etirs, chiefly of Syria, who took 
np their abode on the top of a pillar, 
from which they never descended. (<&e 
Stylitbs.) • * 

Pillar to Post. Running frm, pillar 
to from one thing to onothOit with- 
out any deflnite purpose. This is' on 
allusion to the, manepe^ The pillar in 
the centre of the riding ground, and 
tho posts ore Iho columna at equil 
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diatancos, placed two and two round 
tbo circumfei'once of tho rbig. 

Pillars of Heaven (Thr). Tho 
Atlaa Mountains are so called by the 
natives. 


Pillars of Hercules (7'he), Tho 
opposite rocks at the ciitxaucc of tho 
Mediterranean Sea, one in Spain and 
tlie other on the African cuntineiit. The 
tide is that tliey wore l)ouu(l togetlier till 
Hercules tore them itsunder in order to 
get to Gades (Cadiz). Tho ancients 
called them Calpe and Ab\’la; we mil 
them (jlibraltar Hock and Mount Hacho, 
on which stands the fortress of Ceu'ta 
(Ku'tah). 

Pillory. The following eminent men 
have been pnt in the pilloiy for literary 
offences:— Leighton, for tracts against 
Charles L ; Lilbuni, for ciraulating tho 
tracts of Dr. Bastwick ; Bastwick, for at- 
tacking the Church of England ; Wurtou 
the publisher: Prynne, for a satire on 
the wife of Charles I.; Daniel Defoe, 
for a |)ainnhlet entitled Tfie Shortr^t 
Way with JJisHenterd, etc. 

Pilot, according to Scaligcr, is from 
an old French word, pile (a ship). 

PUot BsUoon (^). A political 
feeler ; a hint thrown out to ascertain 
public opixilbti on some mcx)t 

“As tbiS tcentk'inHii in ibf runflUr-urp of 
Tiintistfrit. it is fair ioaK*<nnn' I hat In* m*;ih 
lo start ibia atateincuiafi a piltii tiSinoon.’*"A’n»*«- 

■papef Icfid^r, 

Pilot Pla^ So^;alle<l liecausc it is 
supposed to pilot the shark to its prey. 


Pilot tliat weatherod tho Storm 

(The), William Pitt, ssni of the tiivt 
Earl of Chatham. George Canning, in 
1802, wrote a song so called in ernn- 
pliment to William Pitt, who steered us 
safely through the Euro])ean storm 
stirrM up by Napoleon. 

PUpSiy' or Bidpay, Ttie Indian 
.^aop. His compilation was in Sanskrit, 
and*entitled Tmtcha^Tantr*:, Khosru 
(Chosroes) the Great, of Persia, ordered 
them to be translated into Pehlvi, on 
idiom of Medish, at that time the lan- 
guage of Persia, lliis was in the middle 
of the sixth centur}'. 


Plm'ttoo (London). At one time a 
district of public ^rdeds much fre- 
qneuted on holidays. Acoording to 
tradition, it received its name from Den 
Pimlico, famous for his iiut-browu ale. 
His tea-gardens, however, were near 
Hoxton, and the road to them was 
termed Pimlieo Path, so that what is 


now called ^mlico was so named from 
tlie populiuaty of the Hoxton resort. 

“Have at flioj*, tlion. iny iwen’io lioyra, and lipff 
fur itbl Well I’inilioo'a uut-liruwn ali*.”-" AV?/*<a 
/rojft (15UH). 

Pimlico. To walk in Ptmlico. To 
proincnaJc, handsomely dresbod, along 
iMmUco Path. 

“Not far from tills place wore tlu> Asiuirairns 
OardeiiR and riiiilico Path, wlicn* wt'vc iii]i>\v:ilks 
ochjI arbours, etc., miu'li used bv i|m* tirl/oiM 
T.ondou and ibeir fainilli's.' ’-.Vu/. Sto ii-if \ . 

Pin (.1). A cask hohling 4.J gjillou.'t 
of ale or beer. This is the sniullcst of 
the casks. Two pins a fiikiii or 1) 
gallons, and 2 firkins a kilderkiu or 
18 gallons. 

Pin. uVot umth a pin. Wholly worth- 
less. 

/ don't care a pin, or a piH*H point. In 
the least. 

Ihe pin, Tho contro ; ns, the pin of 
the heart (Shakvep^ are : llouwo and 
Jiilift, ii. 4). The allusion is to the pin 
w'hich fastened tho clout or white nuirk 
on a target in archery. 

Walk on hin piffJt. Wtwtk in his legs, 
tins legs being a man's p»*gs or s\ip- 
lK>rters. 

// wary pin. A roystercr. 

We arc loM that Duustan iiifro- 
duced the plan of pogginif iaukardb, to 
check the intemperate linbits tif thtj 
English in his time. Called “pin tan- 
kards.” 

Jn mrrry pin. In merry moofl, in 
good spirits. ret»:ge, in bis Anonyimnno, 
says that tbo old tankards weie divitled 
into eight etpml jiarts, and each j)!ut wa.H 
marked with a silver pin. The eiiiw held 
two quarts, (‘onsequently the (plant ity 
fiom pin to pin was half a Wincheslta- 
pint, liy the rules of “good fellowship ’* 
a drinker was sumtOHeii to stop drinking 
only at a piUj and if he drank bejond it, 
was to drmk to tho next one. As it, was 
very hard to stop exactly at tho pin. tho 
vain efforts gave rise to much iniiili, and 
the drinker had generally to drain tho 
tankard. (AJp^jPeg.) 

** No •onB. no Itiiigli. no jovinl din 
Of di hiking lo il.o pin-’’ 

Li/ngfriUor : Oold^n 

I do not pin my faith Hjfmi your slear. 
I am not going to tako yijiir ipw (hxtf 
for gospel. In feudal times budges were 
worn, and the iiorUsans of a lemler used 
to wear his badge, which W'as pinned on 
tlie sleeve. tvinietimef* tliche hadgi's 
were changed for Kpecitie putiK'Scs, and 
pf>rson8 l«»trned to doubt. Hence tho 
phrase, ” You wear the badge, but 1 do 
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not intend to pin my faith on your 
jsleevo.” 

lit' tirlrd at the pin, BattlcKl at the 
lat(;h to fj:ive notice that ho was about to 
enter. The pin was not only the latch 
of oham1a%r>door8 and cottafres, but the 
“rasp” of castles used instead of tlie 
modem knocker. It was attached to a 
rin^, which produced a grating sound to 
give notice to the warder. 

“ Sap licht lip juiiiiitkl nr the stair, 

X Anil tirU^I at tiiH ])in ; 

Ami wlia 8.ae rt*a«ly as hersel* 

To let tiip lailiUe in,” 

Charlie is my Darlfna, 

Pin Money. A lady’s allowance of 
money for her owu jicrsonal expenditure. 
Loiig jiftcr the invention of pms, in the 
fourtecntli century, the maker was al- 
loW('d to sell them" in open shop only on 
JiiTinary 1st. tind2ud. Jt was then that 
the court ladies and city ilameft flocked 
to tlift dcpnf.s to huy Iheiti, having been 
firht ]m)vidfMl with" money by their hus- 
bands. Wlion ]iius boeame cheap and 
common, the ladies ajwnt their allow- 
ances on other fnncie.s, hiit the term pin 
iiKiucy remained in vogue. 

It. is (piite an error to suppose that 

i iiiis were invented in tlie reign of 
•’latK^oisI.. and introduced into England 
by Patburine Howard, the fifth wdleof 
lienry VllT. In i:U7, just *200 yeais 
befon* the deiith of Fraiiqoi,s, 12,000 pins 
were delivered from the royal wardrobe 
for the use of the rrincos-s Joan, and 
in 1100 (more than a century before 
Fi'jniijois ascended the throne) the 
Diiclies.s of Orleans purchasdl of Johan 
lo Brcconiiier, rspiufftier, of Paris, sev- 
eral thousand long and short pins, besides 
.500 fir la fat^ou tV Juglvtrrre, 8o that pins 
were not only manufacturoil in England, 
hilt were of h iflh repair even in the reigix 
of Henry IV. of England (1390-1413). 

Plnal>elTo or Pin'abol (in Orlanflo 
Farioso). Son of Anselmo, King of 
Magauz.-i. 17111 i'sa, having over- 
thrown him, ami taken the stcwl of liis^ 
dame, Pina hello, at her instigation, de- * 
creed that nothteg would wipe out the 
disgrace except a thousand domes and a 
thousand warriors unhorsed, and spoiled 
f)f their arms, steed, and vest. Ho was 
slain by Brad'omant. 


Plnoh'beok. So tilled from Chris- 
topher PiiiehbQck, a musical-clock 
maker, of Fleet Stretjt. (Died 173*2.) Tho 
word is used for Brummagem gold ; and 
the metal is a compound of cop^icr, asinc, 
Aud tin. 


** Whore. lu thwe iiinolii>eok: (toys, esn we hope 
tn fttul the ohl <utricultuml vfrtne In nil Us 
purity ? "--‘Anthony Trollope: Framley i*artomgo. 


Pindar* 7'he French Pindar, Jean 
Dorat (1.707-1588). Also Ponce Denis 
Lebrun (1729-1807). 

Ihe Italian l*in<lar. Clabriello Cbis- 
brera ; whence Chuibreresco is iu Italian 
iiuitamouiit to ** Pindaric. ” (1552- 

1637.) 

Peter Pindar, Dr, John Wolcott 
(1738-1812). 

Pindar af England, George, Duke of 
Buckingham, most extravagantly de- 
clared Qiwloy to be the'Pind^, Horace, 
and Virgil of England. 

In Westminster Abbey, the last line 
of Gray’s tablet claims the honour of 
British Pindar for the author of The 
Pard, 

*‘8ho [Britain! felt A Mnnier'g Are lo Milton's 
atmin.*, 

A Piiiilur'a raptare in ihc lyre of Gray.” 

Pindar and tho Boos. (5 Vy; Plato.) 

Pindar of Wakefield {Oemge-a-^ 
Grrrn) has given his name to a celebrated 
bouse on the west side of the Gray’s Inn 
Bead ; and a house with lliat name still 
exists iu SI. Chad’.s Row, ou the other 
Mtlo of the street. {The i'tmvif.) {See 
l’iNiiF.n.) 

Pindaric Verse. IiTOguUr verse; 
a poem of various metres, but of lofty 
style, in imitaiion of the otlc.s of Pindar. 
Alexander's Feasi^ by lJi*fdeu, is tho 
best spccimciv in English. 

Pinder. One w'ho impounds cattle, 
or take.s care of the cattle impounded ; 
thus George-a-Gr&:ii was tho “Finder 
of Wakefield,” and his encounter with 
Robin Homl, Scarlet, and Little John 
foniis the subject of one of the Robin 
HockI ballads. (Anglo-Saxon pand, a 
fold.) 

Pindo'rao (iu Jrrnstilem Delirered), 
One oi the two heralds; the other is 
Aridcus. 

» • 

Pine-bender (7%c). Sinis, the Cor- 
inthian robber; so calleil liccauj© ho 
used to fasten his victims to two jiine- 
trecs bent towai-ds the earth, and tlicn 
leave them to be rent asunder hy the 
rebound. 

Pink (J). The flower is so called 
because the edges of tho petals ace pinked 
or notched. »{S€e belew,) 

Pink of Perfeotioa (7%e). The 
acme; the beau-idoal. Bhi^eB^re has 
*Hho pink of oourtsey (Aemee andJuti^^ 
ii. 4); the pink of politeness. (Welsh, 
picud, a poitit, an ocniS ; our jiie Ar, to 
stab ; pinking^ cutting into points.) 
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Pi'ony or Pooi^. A flower; so 
called from the chieftain Paioii, who 
discovered it. levchdoms, i.) 

PloQ^ploii. An infantry soldier. 
Tliis is probably a corruption of pioH, a 
pawn or foot-soldier. Ootgnivo. liow- 
ever, thinks the Preitch foot-soldiers oro 
so called from their habit of pUfeiing 
chickens^ whose ciy is pion ptotf, 

Pi'ons (2 ^1.). The Bomana called a 
man who revered his father pitet ; hence 
Antoiii'uns wtis called pittHf because he 
rcc^iicsted that his adopted father (Ha- 
dnaii) might be ranked among tlic gods. 
JEiie'as W'as Cc-illed because ho res- 
cued his father from the burning city of 
IVoy. The Italnm word pit ta (</./’.) has 
a similar meaning. 

TTw' Ernst I., founder of the 

House of Gotha. (1001-1(574.) 

Robert, sou of Hnguea Capet. (f»71, 
00G-10:jl.) 

Enc IX. of Sweden. (♦, 1155-1101.) 

Pill.' The hero of Dickens's (7mf/ 
ExpecUitionit. He is first a poor boy, 
ana then a man of wealth. 

Pipe. Anglo-Saxon plp^ a i>ipe or 
flute, 

}*Hi that into tjonr pipe ami moke it. 
Digest that, if you can. An expression 
used by ou6«who has given an adversary 
a severe rebuke. The allusion is to tlie 
pipes of iw*are and war smoked by the 
American Indians. 

J^fft f/ottr pipe out. Spoil your piping 
or sin^g ; make yoti .?iug another tune, 
or in another key. “ Take your shine 
out has a simihir force. 

uin t/oH pipCf I mmt dance. I must 
accommodate myself to your wishes. 

To pipe your eye. To snivel ; to cry. 

Pipe Rous or Oreut Ttolh of the Tific, 
Tlie series of Great Rolls of the Ex- 
chequer, beginning 2 Henry II., and 
coiitiuiA<l to 18JH, whtiti the i*ipe Oflic«3 
was abolished. These rolls ar>s now wi 
the Ibiblic Itecord Oflicc, Chancery Lone. 

“Take, for hiAtnnce t,l»p Pi're intlls. U)af. 
fleent serlk^ of U<K‘uuicit(ii on from iln* 

of th« J:ith »-*eutory nntli wi'II on m thn 
JOth. W4* h»ve li nrjrfi'ct necofnit of the f'<rowR 
n'lHlnwl hy the sheriffs of the «liirm*nt 
ctJUiitiea.**~A'«/iv rt«d! June 3, isai,p. toi. 

Office of the Clerk of ih^ Pi))e. A very 
ancient dflice in the Court of Exchequer, 
where leases of Crown l^ds, sheriffs’ 
accounts, etc. , were mode out. It existed 
in the reign 6f Henry II., And was 
aboliidi€4 in the re^ of WilUam IV. 
Lord Bacon says, 'flie offlee is so CftUed 
liscause the whole teeeipt af the court is 
flnahy conv^ed into it means of 
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divers .siuall lupes or quills, as water into 
a cistern. 

Pipe of Peace. The North Ameri- 
can Indians present a pipe to niiyorio 
they wish to bo on gowl lenris with. To 
receive the pipe ami siiutko togotlier is 
to promote fnendship and goodwill, but 
to refuse the offer is virtually a declara- 
tion of hostility. 

Pipeclay. Routine; fossilised mili- 
tary dogmas of no real w'orth. In govi*rii- 
ment olHccs the term red-tape is used to 
ex)>i*es8 the same idea. y w:is at 

one time largely used by soldu'rs f(»r 
making tlieir glovos. accoutrements, ami 
clothes look clcxui and smart. 

Plpelet. A coneienje or Fniieli 
door-porter ; so calleil from a characlt»r 
in Eugene Sue’s Jdyi^ie/ies of I\n is. 

Piper. The Vied Vi pvY. (AVt ITicn.) 

Who's to jHitf the pi per * ( AV e I *\\\ ) 

Tom P ‘tp*‘y\ So the piper is cal lid in 
the morris dance. 

V TTure Is appamitly auotlu'r Ti-m 
Piper, referred to by Drayton and otl)ej>, 
of whom nothing" w now kn»»wti. tin 
seems to have Iwen a hort ot Mot bn* 
Goose, or ravontvur id .sljort tides, 

* Toiu PifTr is iiiit, nnJ inli tt» l.ru.idis. 

He uv\fY will Him*' in to iril »i» ii\ii 

Piper that Played before Mosos 

(7i// the). Per tihieiuna qui eoram Moi^c 
mCduhius cHf, This oath is froiti Toh i 
iu Jihvku'ood May. Js;;.s]: 

Pother Tohi and fhf Pope (name (»f the 
tale). /•«,*•, Ai»i ii 2, lSi>7, 

p. 270.) 

Piper’s News i>r Jfoirhrs 
Fiddler's Ken'S. News known to all the 
world. hcHvtttih jndiehiilLife.'* 

Piping Hot. Hot an water which 
jiiport or .sings. 

Pippa Paesee. A. little haven 
lenvcneth the w hole lump. Soiiu' caMial 
influence has dropped gr^xl seed, whicli 
lijis taken root and bc.r.oth fj nii to per- 
fection. Tho words are tbo title of a 
dramatic |Kmn hy Robert Rrowning. 
Pippa is a ehartte-iniuded, ligld -heart e<l 

J »e:isaut maiden, who rosolves to enjoy 
S^ew Year’s I>ay, her only holiday. 
Various groups of persons overhear lier 
as she paases-by singing her innocent 
dittic'S, and soino of her .stray woisla, 
falling into their hearty aM with secret 
but sure lufluence for good , (1812.) 

PirR’iic. Now called tho port 
Leo’nd. 



Pine’s Ohaii* 
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Plrle'8 Chair. ** The lowest seat o* 
hell.’^ “ If you do not mend your ways, 

J rou will 1)6 sent to Piric’s chair, the 
owest seat of hell/’ 


“ In ririf’9 clmir you'JI Bit* I aari 
The luw'pot seat o' hell ; 

If ye do not aineud your wayB. 

]i'9 there that ye must dwell.** 

Child’ sSiigUBh and Scottish Italladi : 

The Courteous Knight, 

V Firrio or pyrrie moons a sudden 
storm at sea (Scotch pirr ) . “ They were 
driven back by storme of winde and 
pyrries of the sea,” (North : Plutarch^ 
p. 355.) 

Pirith'ods. King of the Lapithaa, 
proverbial for Ids love of Theseus (2 syl.), 
king of Athens. 


Pto-aller (French). As a shift; for 
want of a better; a dernier ressort; 
bettor than nothing. 

•‘Slic contented luTUclf with a pis^lhxr, and 
her hand ... in aix nioutliM to the son of 
I hi* lisironci'ri steward.”— IK. Scott: Wavcrlcp, 
olinp. V. 

Pisa'nlo. A servant noted for his 
utbiolnncnt to Im'ogen. (Shnkespeare : 
Cjfmbihnr.) 


Piso’s Justice. That is JPiso's jus^ 

1 ir<\ Verbally right, but morally wrong. 
Seneca tells us that I’iso coiidemuod a 
rnnu on oircumatautuil evidence for mur- 
der; hut Avhen tlio suspect was at thw 
place of execution, the man supposed to 
nave hccii murdered exclaimed, ‘^Hold, 
hold ! 1 am the mtin supposed to have 
been killed.” Tlio centurion sent back 

othe jirisoner te Pi.so, and explained the 
ca.se to him ; whereupon Piso condemned 
all three to death, stiyrng, **Fiatjnstitut,^^ 
Tlie man condemned ih to ho executed 
bccau.se sentence of death has been passed 
upon hhUfiuiJiJiat Jnsfitia j the centurion 
is to Im) executed because he has disobeyed 
onlers, and fiat jmtitia ; the man sup- 
poso<l to liiivo been murdered is to to 
executed because he has l)cca the cause 
of deatli to two inuoi'out men, and fnt 
justitia eisi cfvknn mat. 

Pistol. Falstaff's lieutenant or an- 
cient; a bully, but a coward, a rogue, 
and always poor.^ (^Shakespeare : 1 and 

2 Ifmty 2 r. ; Mmij JHirsof JFindsar.) 


Pls'tolB. So called from Pistoja^ in 
Tuscany, whore they were invented in 
15'15, (Latin, pistoHum.) 

To disehartje one*s pistol in the air. 
To figlit a man of^straw ; to fight harm- 
lessly in order to make up a foolish 
quarrel. 


“Dr. n«^\!lle hns discL.. 
air ftbnt. is, he iiretends to 
discharges his shut agaiust oL 
«e\er niadel"— ir. Oladstons 

targ, Noveml)cr, ises. 


bUi. tdstol in tiw 
"list aw, but 
„jn8 which I 
riih>e«eiuh om- 


Plstris, Plstriz, Prtstla, or PriM 
trlJC. The sea-monster sent to devour 
Androm'cda. In ancient art it is re- 
prcsentofl with a dragon's head, the neck 
and head of a beast, fins for the fore- 
legs, and the body and tail of a fish. 
In Christian art the pistris was usually 
employed to represent the whale which 
swallowed Jonau. (Af^ius: Comment^ 
cries.) Aratus died a.d* 213. 

Pit-aepat. My heart goes ^Ua^pat. 
Throbs, palpitate. **Pat ” is a gentle 
blow (Welsh, and ‘‘ pit ” is a mere 
ricochet expletive. We have a vast 
number of such ricochet words, os 
** fiddle - faddle,” ” haioim - scarum,” 
** ding-dong,” etc. 

“ Anything like the sound of a rat 
Malcus luy heart go vic<a-iiat.“ 

JirotoMug : IHver o/JIamelia. 

Pltoh. Touch pitch, ahd you tcill be 
defied. ” The finger tnat touches rouge 
wrill be red.” **£vil comnmnicalione 
corrupt good manners.” “A rotten 
apple injures its companions.” 

Pitch and Pay. IHtch down your 
money aud pay at once. 'Tlicre is a 
suppressed pirn ill the plu'ase: pay 

a smp ” is to pitch it. 

“ Tlic word is pitch nnd r»y— trust none.’* 

Shakcffpearn : Henry V., 11.3. 

Plt^ Into Him. Thri&t or dart 
your fists into him. 

Pitcher. The pitcher teeni once too. 
often to the icell. The dodge was tried 
once too often, and^ttcrly failed. Tho 
same sentiment is proverbial in most 
£uroi>eau languages. 

Pltoh'ers. Little pitr/urs have hng 
ears. Little folk or children hear what 
is said when you little think it. The 
ear of a pitcher is the handle, mode in 
the shape of a man's ear. The Inindlo 
of a cream-ow’er and of other small jugs 
is quite ouh of proportion to the •size of 
the vessel, compare with the handles of 
large jars. • 

Pithos. A large jar to keep wine or 
oil in, Winckolmann has engraved a 
copy of a curious bas-relief representing 
BiogduSs occupying a pithos and holding 
conversation with Alexander the Great. 
(Greek pithos^ a large wine jar.) 

Pl'tri (plur. PiTABAs). An order of 
divine hem^ in Hindu mythology in- 
habiting celestial regions of their own, 
and receiving into tbeir society fhe 
spirits of ih^ mortals whose funerod 
ntes have been duly peifonned^ 
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Planets 


Pitt Piamdnd or The JR^gent, Called 
Pitt diamond because it once belonged 
to Mr. Pitt^ grandfather of the famous 
Earl of Chatham. Called the Regent 
diamond from the Duke of Orleans, Ke- 
^nt of France, who purchased it. This 
famous diamond was worn in the sword- 
hilt of Napoleon, and now belongs to 
the King oi Prussia. 

Pitt's Mdrk. The printer's name 
and place of bu«inoss affixed to printed 
books, according to William Pitt’s Act, 
39 Geo. III., c. 79. 

Pitt’s Ploturss or Jlillg Pitt's Pie^ 
tnrefi. Blind windows ; so called bec4iuse 
many windows wero blocked up when 
William Pitt augmented the Window 
Tax in 1781, and again in 1797. 

Pit'taons (Greek, PitUtkos), One of 
the “Sevt‘u Sages*' of Git'ooc. Hw 
great fMiyiugs were : (1) “ Know the 
right time" (“ frWMt kmron'*)^ aud 
Cl) "‘’Tis a sore thing to ho eminent" 

Chali'pon esthlon finmenai "), 

Plt'tSBoe. An allowance of victuals 
over and above btmd and wine. An- 
thony du Pinet, in hia translation of 
Pliny, applies the term over and over 
ug;un to figs ami lieans. The word 
originally comes fi'om the ijeople’s niely 
in giving Jio iroor mendicants food for 
their subsistence. (Probably connected 
with pietm. Monkish Latin, ptetamna ; 
Spanish, pitar, to distribute a dole of 
food ; pitaneerOf one who distributes the 
dole, or a bogging ^riar who subsists by 
charity.) 

^Wiss (;2 syl). Tlio Devonshire 
Kobiii Goodfellows ; said to be the 
spirits of infants who have died before 
baptism. The Pixy monarch holds his 
court like Titania, aud sends his subjects 
on their several tasks. The word is a 
diminutive of Pix, probably the same as 
Puck.« (Swedish, pgke; o^d Publish. 
poitk, bttgf bogie; I>Qxdahfpogaiiflpontur.) 

Ke let tbe iwnlce nor other evil Hpriteg . , , ‘ 

Fnif t(» with ibiutfs Ouit bND rot." 

' Spender: EpUhalamion. 

Plxp-led (Devonshire), Poiike>> 
leddmi (Worcestershire). Misled into 
bogs and ditches. 

Plaee aiUE IkunM. Make way for 
the ladies ; (pve place to the ladies ; the 
ladies first, if you please.* Indirectly it 
means women beat the men hollow in 
every contest. 

^ Plaoe’lHi. One of the brothers of 
January, an old haron of Lombardy. 
When atmuaiy held a family council to 


know whether ho should luuriy. Placebo 
veiy wisely told him to do ns he liked, 
for says he-- 

“ A fill frrftt fool fg ciiy cotiii.«f loin / 

That wrviiU any lord of liiKb h«inonr/ 

Tlmt tlar i)roHumc,or ooue« (onrej riieiikfri it. 

That hiH counaeil'achuld i>a8fi Iiih Ionics wit.'* 

Chaorer: Tha Marfhamden T<i(e, 

To sing Pfacebo, To seek to idoose ; to 
trim iu order not to offend. Tlie wortl 
Placebo is often u.se<l to denote vespers 
for the dead, from the fact that it is Die 
first word of the first Antiphon of that 
Office. 

Pla'glarlat means sfrii'tly one who 
kidnaps a slave. Mariial applies the 
wonl to the kidnappers of other men’s 
brains. Lilcniry theft iinjicknowlcilgcd 
is called plngimmn* (Latin, phnfin'rtus.) 

Plain {The). The (iirondwts woie so 
ciiUtHl ill the National Convention, b»- 
causc they sat rm the level fioor or plain 
of the hall. After the overthrow of tlio 
Girondists this part of the House win 
called the marsh or swamp {nmniis), ami 
incliultHl such members us were umler 
the conti'ol of the Mountain (v.^’O* 

Plolii Dealer ( The). Wycherly was 

called, from his celebrated coineil} ot 
the same title. (KUb-lTlo.) 

“The ('omitesa uf ProMrluvIa iiii|Mii(>d f*ir th<< 
Plain thnler. * Madsiini*,’ >!r Ksiii 

‘ »iiu*e you are for the “ IMiiin Healer, ’’ i tiei o li" h 
f»»r >ou,' lUishins Mr. Wj' hi'My l>>s\:ijd.s Uei. ""- 
VtUar : hi era of the Poete, in. p. rT/J. 

Plaa Of Campaign {Tke). Ofbm 
cited shortly as •*Tho I'lan," ]>roinul- 

f ated by John Dillon in OctulA'r, Ibfsb. 

t provided that Irish tenants on an 
estate should bund togother, and deter- 
mine a hat almtcmoiil of rent they con- 
hidered to be called for. If the Ismdliu'd 
accepted the abatement, well and good ; 
if not, the tenants were to pay into a 
caniiiaigu fund the amount offered to 
the laiiiTlord, and the money thus funded 
should be used in fighting the landlord 
if he went to law to receiver his rents. 

“The rian of ramiiftii^ii to rc<lncH 

rents U)’ an nvermioof Mo»no;joi>er n'lii."— A' uk- 
Uenth Ventury, ApriUsiM, p. ww. 

V In 1885 the liaiVl Comrai.ssion re- 
duc^id all the rents from 10 to 14 per 
cent ; so that 30 per cent, more would 
equal from 40 to 45 per cent. 

Plaaeta. 

i. In astrology );hcre arc seven 
planets : — 

A pof/iA sun. reprceents ' 

UrAXA, the muim, repreiKMUs Oliver. 

MKRComr repneaonit aiOckstlvor. 
vkncs represents cupimt. 

Maus represents iron. 

.lijintsa repiH'scniM tin. 

BATUii.s reiiresents lead. 
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ii. In herahinj the arms of royal per- 
soim{?es used to l)o blazoned by tlie names 
of planets, and tlioso of lioblemcii by 
pn.'dotis btones, instead of the con‘e8})outt- 
in;? colours. 

Sol,— topaz -or 

I,i; N A -irtnil --artfeiii (N/7/vr)— plates. 

Sait; ii> -(tiawoiul- saltip (///^t/:fc>-iK:IIets. 

Mars— rui»y— suit's (iwi; -rortt'aiix. 

.liMMTKii - HHppliire- azure 

Vkm « -t'UKMalil - vurt (yra-a) “iwuiiiiiPs. 

Mkik'I RY-a.uetlijMi— jiUHiurc Of/t«i<0''»folpes. 

hi fn'wr phnu ts. Mercury and Venus ; 
so ('ill led because their orbits are within 
the orbit of tlio earth. 

iSttjHvior pliUitiK, Mars, the Plairet- 
oMs, irui»iter, Sfituni, I7'ranus, and Nep- 
tune ; so calletl bocatiso their orhils^tu'O 
outside tlie carlh’s orhit— t.r. farther 
from the sun. 

iii. PLinets repro'^oiited hy symbols. 

MH!( \ IlY. *5 : Vl.M ^.9 . K\UTM, , MAUS.d ; 
till* 1*1, vvK'iiiN"'. Ml thf onlfr of <lti»iovery - 
0 , 6)1 OOi ''Ir. ; .U IM 1 1 / I Sati-RX.Tj , VUA- 

M . NKnr>K, Y . ilii'Scv, ; iheMoox. 

iv. 'riui planet .s in Greoco were sym- 
bolised by seven IctbTS : 

.li'i'i I'l- M vns,o ^'on^• Mku- 

<eit^,e I. •-;»><//„,/), Til I-' Moos, a in!phm: Ha'I • 

{ ii\, bj i«» hh')i) , Thk rir>, i (It/fa); Vkxis, m 
or./ 1. 

To he hum ffhfhr a fwlaf for mifucki/] 
phniPt. Aeeoitlinjr to astrology? some 
planet, at the biith of every iiutividual, 
])vesides over bis destiny. Simio of the 
planets, like Ju])it(T, are lucky; and 
otber.s, like Saturn, are unlucky. In 
cresting a borohcope tlio heavens inust be 
divitlecl into twelve parts or houses, 
c.'dled (1) the House of Life ; (2) thts 
House of Fortune; (11) the House of 
Ibvthreii : (1) the House of Kelations ; 
(.'») the H<iuso of Children ; (ti) tho 
House of Health; (7) the House of Mar- 
ria^re; {H) the House of Death; (9) the 
Hoii.'jo of lu’ligioTi; (Id) the House of 
Dignities; (11) the Hou.se of Fiiends 
ami lleiH'factors ; (12) the House of 
Enomios. Each Jiouse had one of tlio 
heavenly bodies as it.s iunl. (Svo Staa 
IN TII15 Ascendant.) 

Plano t-fttruok« blighted Ireo is 

said to be i)la net -struct Epilepsy, 

jiaralysia, lunacy, etc., are attributed to 
-the malignant ospets of the planets. 
Horses are .said to be planet-struck when 
• they seem stiii^efied, whether fi-om want 
of food eolic, or stoppage. 'Ihe Latin 
word is mlirdtus. 


“FiVidontiBHimnm id fiiit.auod qnactiiiquocqn<3 
invert MB rst, iiii iiniul erciui (iniUEi ^dkrti 

irti i)a\eitftnt."--//irj/i vlii. u. 


Plank (J), Any one principle of a 
political platform. OSee Piatfobk.) 


Plank. To v alJc the plank. To be 
alKiut to die. Walking the plank was a 
mode of disposing of prisoners at sea, 
much in yogue among the South Sea 
pirates in the 17th century. 

Plantageuet, from jplania genista 
(broom-plant), the family cognisance 
first assumed by the Earl of Anjou, the 
first of his race, during a pilgrimage to 
tlie Holy Land, as a s^^nbol 01 humility. 
(Sir ikurge Back : Bxchard III.) Died 
1G22. 


Plaster of Paris. Gypsum, found 
in large quantities in the quarries of 
Mrmtinailrc, near Paris. 

Plate (yl). A race in which a prize i.s 
given out of the race fund, or from some 
other source, without any stakes being 
made by the owners of the horses en- 
gaged. TJsiuilly entrance money is rc- 
uiiiri'd. {See SwEJSFflTAKEg, Handicap, 
Plate, SKUdNci Race, Weight- foii-aob 
Race.) 

V Plate, meuniijg silver, is the Spanish 

phtii. 

Plat'en, among printers, is the jiower 
or weight which presses on the tyinpuii 
( 7 .r.), to cause the iinju'ession of the 
letters to Ih' given off and tniusf erred to 
the sheet. (Y'lvnch. platy flat.) 

V In type-writing inach|)[ies, the 
phiten is the feeding roller on which the 
pai)er rests to receive the proper ini- 
j^re-ssioiis. 


Plates or Plates, of Meat. Slang 
for fi;ct. One of the chief sources of 
slang is rhyme. Thus »uat rhymes with 
feet, and warming iny plates"” is slang 
for wanning my feet. Similarly, “ Rory 
O’Moi-o” is slang for door, and “there 
mine a knock at the Rory O'More” 
means there W’as a knock at the door. 
A i^rescsott is slung for waistcoat. (See 
CmvT.) 


Platfbrmfin the United States, iSt the 
policy of a political or religious part}-. 
Of course the meaning is the policy f>n 
which the party 8tand.s. An Amoricoii 
revival Each separate principle is a 
plank of the platform. 


Queen Klixftltetli.lu anewortothe ftuypUcatian 
of the FnnrniiH rofft'riHl m tlie IWliameut in 
l.'ioe), said Bhtt exandued llie platform, slid 
account it nu>8t) iMrjiuUcial to tlm ndiKion caiah- 
llnluni. to her crown, her government, and her 
Buiije< ta." 


Plato H 

InHtltatail t. _ 

sitecial idatfornis, moaning the ideas formed la 
the divine mind. ' 


The word has been resuscitated in 
North America. lily, in 1581, says ha 
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Pleasure 


discovered the whole platform of the 
conapiracic/' (Discovery of the liew 
JFoM p. 115.) 

"Tlicir doclaration of prlnclplrs— tlicir ‘plat- 
form,' li) n»e the appropnato term— wvw seitloil 
and piUilislied to tlio tvorld. Its disliactive ele- 
ments, or ‘ planks, * are ttnaucial/'— f'Ae Times. 

Plato. His original name was Aris'- 
tocles, but he was called from the 
great breadth of his shoulders. 

The German Plato, Friedrich Hein- 
rich Jacobi (1743-1819). 

The Jewish Plato, Pliilo Judaeus, an 
Alexandrine philosopher. (Flourished 
20-40.) 

The Piintan Plato, John Howe, the 
Koncoufonuist (1630-1706). 

Plato and tbe Bees. When Plato 
was an iiiftmt, some bees settled on his 
lips when he was asleep, indicating that 
he would 1>ecome famous forhishoucyed 
words. The some is said of Sophftolei, 
Pindar, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, 
aud others. 

“ And as when Plato did i’ the <TadU* tlinvc. 

Bees to JiIm 1iih hroiKfhlhouey from thetr liivo." 
I tr. Itroumc: Jtrilannm's t*(isUtral.*,u. 

Plato's Year. A revolution of 
25,0fJ0 years, iu which period the stars 
and constellations return to their former 
places iu respect to the equinoxes. 

“ Cut out more work than can he done 
Jn Plato’s ywir, hul flnisli none.” 

* liutUv ; Hudihrus, pt. lii. 1. 

Platonlo Bodies. The five regular 
geometric solids described by Plato — 
viz. the tetruhedron, hcxahodroii, octa- 
hedron, dodecahedron, and icosahedron, 
all of whicli are bounded by like, equal, 
and regular planus. 

Platonic Xk^to. Spiritual love 1)C- 
tween persons of opposite sexes. It is 
the friendship of man and woniau, with- 
out mixture of what is usually called 
love. Plato strongly advocated this pure 
affection, and hence its distinctive name. 

Platonic Puritan Jolm 

Howe, theKonconfonuist mvine. (1630- 

im) 

Platonism. The philosophical sys- 
tem of Plato ; dialectics, Ijocke main- 
tains that tbe mind is by nature a sheet 
of vrliite paper, ilie fivo senses being the 
doors of knowledge. Plato maintained 
the opposite theory, drawing a strong 
line of dematcation between the province 
of thought and tliat of sensations iu the 
pTOduc&n ol ideas. (See Dialbcticb,) 

It (I'chAracterfsed by tbe flhctilne of pro-e list- 
ing etornAl Ido&s, AndtcsclieB the imniorviliiy siid 
pre-existenre of the son], the depcttiitiiico of v ir- 
lue iii{un dncipUue, and ttie trtoftworcblaese of 
cogaitlon. 


In theology^ he taught that there are 
two otenial, primaiy', iudopcndcut, and 
iucorruptible causes of material tilings 
— God the maker, aud matter the sub- 
stance. 

In psychology^ he maintained the ulti- 
mate unity aud mutual depoudenco of 
all knowledge. 

In physics, ho said that God is the 
measure of all thiugs, and that from 
God, in whom reason and being are one, 
proceed human reason and those ‘ ‘ ideas* * 
or laws which constitute all that can be 
colled real in nature. 

Platter with Two Eyes (A), Em- 
blcmaticfil of St. Lucy, iu allusiou to lior 
sending her two eyes to a iiobleinau who 
wanted to marry her for tlio excoodiiig 
beauty of her eyes. (See Lucy.) 

Play. ‘‘This may be jihiy to you, 
’tis death to us.*' The ailuKion is to Iho 
fable of the Ixiys throwing stones at some 
frogs, (llogcr Z* Pstravyc. ) 

As good us a phty. So said King 
Charles when he attended the (lisciiS!<iou 
of Lord Koss’s “ Divorce Bill.” 

Play the Deuce. The Irish siiy, 
Play the pooka. Pooka or l*ouk<i is fin 
ovif spirit in the form of a wild c(4t, wlio 
does great hurt to benighted tiavellers. 

Played Out. Out of date ; no longci 
in vogue ; exhausted. 

“ Vjiltmtinofl, I fluppoAc, ji»'c i)lri.vefl onr, >.iiirl 
Milton.”— 'iV/if A; Qnter is. In-o. ^ 

Plasring to the Gods. Dogniding 
one*s vocation ad canttnuhun rtilyas. 
The gods, in theatriwil iihrfuse, are Iho 
sjxsctators in the uppenmwt galkiry, tho 
tgmhile ndgus. The ceiling of Drury 
Dane theatre was at one tinio pointed 
in imitation of tho sky, >vith Chqmls aud 
other deities hero and thcro rcpnisinitiMl. 
As the gallery refoiTcd to wjus iionr the 
ceiling, tho occupants were cnlled t)ie 
goas. In French this gallery is nick- 
named paradis, 

sPloase the Pig% (See under I'lus.) 

Pleased os Punch. Greatly de- 
lighted. Our old friend Punch is 
always singing with solfeiatisfaction in 
all his naughty ways, and liis evident 
“ pleasure *’ is contagious to the bo- * 
hmders. • 

“Tou cmildukipcvcr to Kurope wlimievcr you 
liked ; maruuia would bo pleaded Ptmrli.''— it. 
GVawt. 

Pleasure. It was Xerxes who oiTored 
a reward to anyone who could invent a 
new pleasure. 
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Pliny'B Doves 


Plebo'ians. Commau people: pro- 
perly it iiKHUiH tljc free <*itizeus of Koine, 
who weie iieitlicr patricians nor clients. 
They wen*, however, free laiulowiiers, 
and had their own “geutos.** (Latin, 
plehcHy 2 syl.) 

Pleb'lBoite (3 syl.)* A decree of 
the peojde. In Koiuaii hbitory, a law 
enacted by the “coiuitia** or assembly 
of tribes. In Franco, the resolutions 
adopted in tlic Uevolutiou by the voice of 
the people, and the general votes given 
during the Second Empire — such os the 
general vote to elect Napoleon III, 
cinporor of the French. 

Pledge, I phdtje you in this wine — 

i.e. 1 drink to your health or success. 

“ Diink to me with thiiieovcB, 

And 1 will with iniiio 

Jim JonnoH {IninHhttM fioin VhHoaiTiilus) 
Bocoiid ceuiury. 

To plvihjc. To guarantee. Pledging 
a drinker's security arose in the tenth 
contury, when it was thought necessary 
for one ])ersnn to watch over the safety 
of a companion while in the act of 
drinking. It was hy no means unusual 
with the tierce Lanes to stab a i>ersou 
under such circunI^tancc.s. 

“ If I 

Wore a luuro man, 1 Klioidd fear to drink at nioals, 
Li’f't ilu-> Himuld j‘iiy un wiudi«liH*’s dsimforous 

noli 

Orcii intMi '-hould drink v»<h hnmo'^s on iheir 

I ill Tamil of AihenAt i. 2. 

Plci'odes (3 syl.) means the “sailing 
stars'” (dreok, p/co, to sail), beaiuso the 
Giipokseonsiilored navigation safe at the 
return of the PleiadOs, and never at- 
bainited it after those stars di-sappoared. 

The l*LiaAUi‘iS were the seven daugh- 
ters of Atlas and PleiouC; (IIAm'oiij), 
They were transformed into stars, one 
of which (MerOi»ii) is invisible out of 
shame, l)t3causo she alone luanied a 
h liman being. Some call the invisible 
star “ Elcetra,” and say she hides hcr- 
srlf from grief for the destruction of tlio 
city and royal raci^of Troy, 

i'. Thr T/rimf of Ahxnndria. A 
group of s(iveii contemporary poets in 
tlie reign of Ptolemg Philadclphos ; so 
called in rcfercuco to the cliwter of 
stars in the bm^k of Taurus. Tlieir 
names are— Calliin'aehos, AjKdlo'ums of 
Khoiles, Ara'tos, Philiscos (Gillcd Itumcr 
tha Youngvr)y Ly'eophroii, Nicauder, and 
'I'hcoc'ritos. 

T There, are in reiflity eleven stars in 
the Pleiades. 

ii. The hterary Tkiad (f 
mayne, Alcuiu Ai^lbert 

Utomcr)^ Adelard {Angufitine\ Biculfe 
{j)amwtas\ Clnu'lemague {l)avid)y Var* 
lief rid, and Egiuhord. 


iii. The first French Phiad. Seven 
conteini>orary poets in the sixteenth 
century, in the reign of Henri III., w’ho 
wrote French jioetiy in the metres, style, 
and verbiage of the ancient Greek and 
Ijatin poetry. Of these, Konsard w'as 
by far tlie most talented ; but much that 
would be otherwise excellent is spoilt by 
pedantry and I'reuchiiied Latin. The 
seven names ore Bonsard, Dorat, Du 
Bellay, Bemi-Belleau, Jodelle, Baif, and 
Thiard. 

2he second French Pleiad. Seven con- 
temporary poets in the reign of Louis 
XIII., very inferior to the “fii*st Pleiad.” 
Their names are Eapiu, Commire, Larue, 
SantcuiJ. Menage, l)uperier, and Petit. 

iv. The lost Pleiad. Elcctra, one 
of the Pleiades, wife of Bardauus, dis- 
appeared a little before the Trojan war 
(ii.c. 1193), that she might bo ‘saved the 
mortification of seeing the ruin of her 
beloved city. She showed herself oc- 
casionally to mortal e^^e, lint always in 
the giiLMj of a comet. M<*ns. Ertrct 
pays tliis tradition arose from the fact 
that n comet does sometimes appear in 
the vicinity of the IMeiarlSs, TU‘!he3 in a 
northerly direction, and pas.ses out of 
sight. (S'.o OdpHs. V. and Ihml, xviii.) 

Lrtitla Kli7.aU‘ll> Lantlnn niUliibea, in 1-^29, a 
lioem (mtiiicd Tkt Lngt VUiad. 

{See above j Pleiadks.) • 

Pl^t is a lash like a kuout» but not 
made of raw Indes. (Kusslaii, a 
whip.) 

Pleydell {Mr. Panhfs). An advocate 
in Edinburgh, formerly sheriff of Elian- 
go wan. 

“Mr. ('nnueellor PJo.mU'U was a lively, Pliarjv 
lookiier tfiMiilcmnii, with a MVife^Piimnl slitowd- 
in Ins ainl, !£rewmll.\ siieaknnj. a 
aiounl fiHMii.Hlity m bis manner ; l)ut iln^ ('i.itlii 
alili oil on a Kiiturdny v\eu\uiXt wlu*n , le 
joinetl in ilie ancient rustiine «*t Hip'h .links.”— 
liir W. (run Jiuunenno, xxxix. 

Pli'abto* One of Christian's neigh- 
bours, who wsnt with him ns far as^he 
^ough of Despond, and then turnwi 
back again. {Jiunym: Pilyrim's Pre^ 
yrcss, pt. i.) 

Pliny. The German Pliny. Konrad 
von Gesuer, of Ziiiich (1316-loCo), 

Phny of the East, {See ZakarUA.) 

PUny*n Dovos. In one of the rooms 
on the upper floor of the museum of the 
Capitol ut Kou^e are the celebrated 
Doves of Pliny, one of the flnest and 
most iierfectly jmsserved s).)ecimen8 of 
ancient mosaic. It represents four doves 
drinking, with a beautiful border suT'* 
rounding the composition. The mosaic 
is formed of natural stones, so small 
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that 160 pieces cover only a square inch. 
It is supposed to be the work of Sosus. 
and is described by Pliny as a proof of 
the perfection to which that art liad 
an’ived. Ho says : — 

**At Pprpainos iB a wondcr/ul Pi)prlmoTi of a 
dovo drink iTiK, and diirkoninff tho water with tlio 
Shadow of Jipr head ; on the lip of llte vcBsel arc 
other do\es pliuuiiis theniseUes.'' 

This exquisite spcciineu of art was 
found in villa Adria'na, in 1737* by 
Cardinal Fuiietti, from whom it was 
purchased by Clement XIII. 

Pllth. A piece of iron made hot and 
put into an iron box, to be lield for 
punishment by a ciimimil. {See Plet.) 

Plon-plon. The sobriquet of Prince 
Napoleon Joseph Charles Boiiapai*te, 
son of Jerome Bonaparte. He was nick- 
named Cvahit-phn (Feiiv-bullctJ in tho 
Crimean war {l854-18*‘)(»), a nickname 
afterwards perverted into Plon-plon, 
(1822-1891.) 

Plot, in a theatrical sense, docs not 
only mean the incidents wliicli lead to 
the development of a play, but half a 
dozen other things ; thus," the ‘‘ amio 
plot ” is a list of the various scenes to Ik 3 
used; the “ flyman’s plot” is a list of 
the articles required by the flyman in the 
“flies;” tliere is also tho “gasman’s 
plot ; ,the “ property plot ” is a list of 
all the propeities required in the play, 
for whicli tiie manager is responsible. 

Plotcook. Tho old Scotch foim of 
tlie Homan Phjto, by which Satan is 
meant. Chaucer calls Plato the “king 
of FiuVrie,” and Dunbar names him 
“ Pluto the elrich incubus.” 

Plough. Fondy Fool, or White 
Ptmigh. The plough dragged about a 
vill^e on Plough Monday. Callfnl 
U'hitey l)ecauso tho mummers who drag 
it about are dressed in wliite, gaudily 
trimmed with flowers and ribl>ons. 
Cubed fomi or fotd, Ijecaiwe the proces- 
sion is fond or foolish— not soriou'^, or qf 
& business cltaractcr. 

Plough Bfondtay. The first Monday 
after Twelfth Day is so called liecauso it 
is the end of the Christmas holidays, 
and the day when men return to their 
plough or daily work. It was customary 
on this day for farm labourers to draw a 
plough from door to dcft)r of the parish, 
and solicit “ plough-money” to siiend iu 
a frolic. The queen of the banquet was 
called Bessy. {See Distafi^.) 

norer^ To line nice a plover^ i,e. to 
live on nothing, to live on air. Plovers 
do not, however, live on air, but feed 


largely on small insects. They also eat 
worins, which they hunt for iu newly- 
ploughed fields. 

Plowden. “ The ease u altered 
Quoth Phteden, Plowden was a priest, 
very mqiopular, and in order to bring 
him into trouble some men inveigled him 
into attending raas.s perfonned by a lay- 
man, and then impeached him for so ifo- 
ing. Being brought before the tribunal, 
the cunning priest asked tho la 3 uiian if it 
was he who offleiatod. “ Yea,” aaid tho 
man. “And are vou a priest?” said 
Plowden. “No,”sai(l theman. “Tlicn,” 
said Plowden, tuniing to tho tribunal, 
“ that alters the case, for it is an axiom 
with the church, ‘ No priest, no muss.’ ” 

Plowman. The Vismt of Piers 
Ploivman is a satirical poem by \V. [or 11.] 
Langland, completed m 1362. The ]»oi'.t 
sripuoscs himself fulling asleep on the 
Malvern Hills, and in his dream secs 
A’arious visions of an allegorical cliai ac- 
ter, bearing *)ii tho vic'es of tho times. 
In oner>f the allegories, the Lady Aii'iina 
{the Mofil) is placed in Castle Caro (,tffsh) 
under tho cniarge of Sir Const able In- 
wit, ami his sons Sce-wcdl, Hear- well, 
YTork-wcll, and Cjo-w<'11. 'Iho whoh! 
poem consists of nearly 15,000 verses, 
and is divided into twenty ])arts, L*a<h 
part being called a p{t.\sasy or separate 
vision. 

Pluck. To reject a candidate for 
literary honours liecauso he is not up* to 
the required mark. Tlie rejected <‘ruidi- 
date is said to he plnel ed. 

When degrf.ea are conferred tho nuine 
of each person is read out hofore he is 
presented to the Vice-Chanc«*llor. 'Hie 
procto** used at one time to walk om^e 
up and down tho i-ooin, and anyone who 
objected to the degioo being ('onfeired 
might signify his dissent l)y plueLiug or 
twitching tlie proctor's gown. This was 
occasionally done by t^wlesmen to wbrnn 
the caudidote was in debt ; hut now all 
persons likely to lie objected to, either by 
tradesmen or oxanrnors, know it hefoic- 
hand,and keep away. They are virinally 
plucked, but not rcully so. 

A erne of pluck. An iiistaiice of one 
who has l)een plucked; iia “Tom Jom‘s 
is a case of pluck,” i,e, is a plucked man. 

A mau of phtek. Of courage or spirit. 
Tlio pluck is the hf^rt, liver, and what- 
ever else is “plucked” away from tho 
chest of a sheen or hog. also use 
the exureBnions hold hearty lily-Ziccm/, a 
man of another kidney y Imcds of mercy, 
a vein of fuii, it raised his hilCf etc* {See 
LrvBB.) 
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989 Plymouth Brethren 


Pluok his Goose. VU pluck his 
(fdosc fur h i m. That is : 1*11 cut his crest, 
I’ll lower his pride, I’ll make him eat 
umble pie. Compariug the person to a 
gO()s»;, <lio threat is to pluck off his 
feathers in which he prides himself. 

Pluoked Pigeon (.1). One ffeecod 
out of his money ; one plucked by a rook 
or shaiper. 

“Tlu'rc wciv no ginart followfl wJioiu fortuno 
)i:ul tronl»U*il, . . . mi pluckoil infrtMiUs or wiiitfcd 
ni'ik'i. no PiiecnlaioM, no mined 

nnni'm."- Str W. Scutt: J'eeeiil of the Ptak,*', vi. 

Plngson of Undorahot. Carlyle’s 
typical comiiK'i’cial Radical in the middle 
(if the I!)Hi century, who found that no 
decent 'I’ory would shake hands with 
him ; but at the close of the century 
found froc-conipetition company 'W’ith 
Jatler-day Tories. 

“Thi'M'iive two mill ive forces wlneli may imiiel 
il»‘ lit Toryism . . lUo iiro*«uie i« not 

irrcit oiiou^'h to . . . ovf^n’oiuo tlio rta iticrtia of 
IMmivm ainl Co.”— Dec.. UW!, 

Plum. >1 W ^Devonshire). A 
jioft hod, in whi(jh the (lown lies light. 

T/te iiouffh plunn well (TJevoushirc) . 
Ri “s well, and will not lie heavy. 

Til* c.(/. • m uirr (niti phtui i^Devoushirc). 
Light. {Vluiuf, swelled out.) 

Hr (> wnrth a pUua, The Spanish 
p'uui t m^’iiiis hoth ])lumfige and wealth. 
H(>uc(^ pUtuvi (he Ims feathered his 
iKst). Wc‘ arhitranly place this deside- 
ijituin at il(K),()0(), and the man who has 
realised only ,1' 10,000 has got only half 
a plum. “ Kithcr a plum or a ]dum- 
stone"- i.e. i'wHuy (ml hhUhs,’'' 

Plumo Oneself (7h). To bo con- 
ceited of . . . ; to boast of . . . A 
pliiino IS a feather, and to plume oneself 
is to feather oiie\s own conceit. 

".Mrs. iuit(* Cinwliw . . . iilnnu'il hornelf iiimii 
lu'i* M-iii'lut'' inium-i u( jH'rfinumiii f«UaL ►he 
ilifiiv:Ut I ' -ThiirKcryty . Vanitsii Patr. 

Plumes. /« borrowed plumes. As- 
sumed riKU'it; airs and graces not merited. 
Th(' allusion is to (ho fable of the juck- 
d nv wdio dressed up in peacock’s 
feathers. ^ 

Plumper (-/). Every elector repre- 
sented in Parli.'inumt by two memhers 
Ims the power of voting for both can- 
didates at an election. To give a 
pi 111 1 1 per i.s to vote for (inly one of the 
cindidites, and not to use the Beoond 
vote. If he votes foi'two rundidat>es of 
opposite iKditios. his vote ia termed a 
i^pht vot(*. 

Plunger. Cue who plumes^ or 
f spends iinmey rec'klessly in bet8,eto. The 
Marquis of Hastings was the first person 


so called by the turf. One night he 
played three games of draughts for 
£1,000 a game, and lost all three. He 
then cut a pack of cards for £->00 a cut ; 
and lost £0,000 in au hour and a half, 
lie paid both debts at once before he left 
the room. 

Plus Ultra. The motto in the royal 
arms of Spain. It was once Ne plus ultra, 
in allusion to the pillars of Hercules, the 
neplm ultra of the world ; but after the 
dihcovery of America, and when Charles 
V. inherited the cr(mm of Aragon and 
Cu.stilo, with all the vast American pos- 
fie.ssions, he struck out ue, and usBiiim^d 
the words plus ultra for the national 
motto, as much as to say Spain and the 
pins ultra country. 

Plush {John). A gorgeous footman, 
conspicuous for his jdush breeches. 

To take plush. To take a subordinate 
place in the minisli-y, where one can only 
act as u govenimeut fiuukey. 

“ Lonl Kowbery iM'rhrips r(‘nieiiih(T“« tlja1,yenr» 
aprn, a^ounitr ixjiitimn who timl jugr, flnish(*(l liii* 
woh \v.une(l by an uM uml airooiionaifl 
nnichcr ‘not to uiVt* . , .* The rerly wa**, 

‘I ha\et»t‘iMi tiffonMl jiiuhlt 1i(j«l withm) iaiH‘ huU 
have il..‘”-iYo/(ttf«<h Ctti/Mry, Jan., 

V. »j;. 

Plu'to. Tlte frrave, or the god of 
that region wh(‘r<i th( (lead go to before, 
tbey arti atlniitlod into El^'siunvor sent 
to Tar'taros. 

•' Iir«»tlierrt, be tif {rnuil rbm. lliianisfbi «(^ shall 
t\iTh I'lUto” -LfoiuUii.^ tn Ikt* htiiulnd 

(uui* thjoic Ut< huitUr of Thf.rmopylw. 

tin* nniH^led ix.rtuni um lwv(‘ uon . . . 

Til th*iK’ wbomoi'k jou. inwr to Vlut.i''* O'mn.” 
Thomson : uj JitiloU tU-'t:, tantu 1. 

Pluto. Many arti&ts of great repute 
have jtaiiitcd this goil, the three most 
famous lH*ing that by Julc-Romain 
(Uyi’-l.Hb), a pupil of Raphael, in 
Mnutiui; one bv Augustin Oarrache 
(looS-ldOl), in Modena, generally called 
It Ftwmo ; .‘iiul tbe third by Luc Gior- 
dano (1632-1701), in the gnllerj*’ of Jho 
Palace lliocailli. Ibiphucl has iniro- 
dyced Pluto in hi.s .Isxemblt/ of the O'ods. 

X III th(? Villa Albaui of Rome is tho 
famous antique statue of Pluto and 
Cerberus. 

Plutonic Rooks. Granites, and 
certain porphyries, supposed to lx; of 
igiUKuis, but not of volcanic, origin. So 
called by I.*ycll from Pluto, the principle 
of elcmcntiil tire.* 

Plutus. Illch as Vhtlm, In Greek 
mythology 1‘lutos is the god of riches. 
Plutus and I’luto are widely different. 

Plymouth Brethren. A sect tliat 
pi*otests Against oil sectarianisin, and 
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ailvocatos the unity of the cliurch ; some 
oven go so fav as to advocate n com- 
munity of goods. So called from Ply- 
mouthf where they sprang into existence 
in 1830. 

Plymouth Cloak (A). A good stout 
cudgel. In tlie time of the Crusades 
manymeu of good family used to land at 
Plymouth utterly destitute. They went 
to a neighbouring wood, cut themselves 
a gooil stout club, aud, stopping tlic tlrst 
passenger tliat passed by, provided them- 
selves with money aud clothing. ( Fttlier : 
Worthies,) 

Poeahontaa, Daughter of Pow- 
hataii, an Indian chief of Virginia, who 
ii?scued Cajitain John 8mith when )ier 
father’s hand was on tlio iioiut of kilHzig 
liiin. She subsequently married John 
Polfe, aud was baptised under the name 
of Eebccca. (15l)i-]617.) Old and 
Xew London^ ii. 481.) 

Pocket (diminutive of p(^che^ a pouch). 

To put outfit hand in one's i^eket. To 
give money (generally to some choiity). 

Tut pour prnh^ in your pocket. Lay 
your pride aside for the nonce. 

To be in po^'ket. To bo a gainer by 
some Irausjiction. 

To he out of pocket. To be a loser by 
Boiue trausttciiou* 

Pocket an Insult (7b). To submit 
to ail insult without apparent displea- 
sure. 

Pocket Boro|igh {A). A borough 
whore the influence of the magnate is so 
|K)werful as to be able to control Uie 
election of any candidate he may choose 
to support. Well nigh a tiling of the 
past since the introduction of voting by 
kllot. 

Pocket Judgment {A), A bond 
under the hand of a debtor, couuter- 
Bigimd by the sovereign. This bond ci%n 
be enforced without lega> process, but 
has quite fallen into disuse. ^ 

Vooket Pistol (A). A dram-flask 
for the pocket, in ** self-defence,” be- 
cause we may be unable to get a dram 
on the road. 

Pocket Pistol (,Qum^ Tesss), A 
formidable piece of ordnance given to 
Queen ElizaboUi by the Low Countries 
in recognition of her efforts to protect 
them in their reformed religion. It 
used to overlook the Channel from 
Dov«r Cliffs, but in 1894 was removed 
to make room for a batt^ of modem 
guns. It is said that it contains in 


riomisli tlie equivalent of the following' 
words : — 

•* Load nio well and keep me clean, 

And I’ll carry a hall lo CalaiK iTreon.'* 

Bui this translation is only fanciful. 

Pooo, i-ather, os a poco forte, poco 
animato. 

Poooouranto (d syl.). Insouciant, 
devil-may-care, casy-go-lucky. As the 
** Pococurante Guardsman ” (the imper- 
tiirhablo and impa.Hsive . . . ). Also 
used for one who lu argument leaves the 
main gist and rides off on some minor 
and indifferent point. 

Poooourantism. Insonriancc, im- 
pcrturlKibilifcy. Also indiffenmee to im- 
porbint matters, hut concern about tritles. 

Podgere. T<iadios, venerators (real 
or pretended) of everything and every- 
one with a name. (Johf J/oUinysbead : 
27i-c Birthplace of Podgers, a farce,) 

Podsnap. A type of tlie licavy 
gentry, lumlieriiig and stniight-lwiek* d 
as Euzabethaii funiituro. (/>/e/.o^^.• 
(htr MuUud Frund,) 

Podsnap'pery, The etiquette of 
the fossil gentry, stiff -starched and ex- 
tremely proper. 

It mHynot bo in iho Oonpt ] nooni-Uni,' to 
rudsmippery . . . I»tt it lia<< bom lh<> iintli t-inrn 
tbe f'Mimljiiioni of Ibu unorrso \voo> bmi.’ - uur 
JUiUiial Jb'i'iouL 

Poo {Jwiyar Allan). The alias of 
Arthur (jroidou Pyin, the Ainerieun 
poet. (1811-1810.) 

Poet Squab. So RochesliT r-nlls 
Diyden,who was very coipu lent. (I(J31- 

Poots (Greek, poien^ to makfj). 

Skalds f»f Scandinavia (elyin., scalla, 
to sing, Swedish, etc.) 

Miniiesingfjrs of the Holy Emiiire 
(Germany) , lo ve -si n geiv. 

Troubadours of I’rovcneo in Fj-anro 
iiroithar, to invent, in tho rroveuval 
dialect). *• 

Trouveres of Nonnandy itruitvery to 
invent, in the Walloon dialect). 

Bards of Walef {hardy an, a song, 
Celtic), 

Poet of JdnsJemre ( The), Alfred Tenny- 
son (Lord Tennyson), imet laureate (180U* 
1893). OSVipBard.) 

Pottt of the poor. Rev. George Crahho 
(1754-1832). 

Prince of poets. Brimiind Spenser is 
so cfilled on his monument in Woatmin* 
ster Abbey. (1553-1598.) 

Prince of Spanieh poeU. Qaroila'so 
de la Vega, fr^uently so called by Cer* 
vantos. (1503-1538.) 
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Quaker poet {The)^ Bernard Barton 
( 1781 - 1819 ). 

Poets’ Comer {The), In Westmin- 
Rter Abbey. The popuhit name given to 
tlio south corner, because some sort of 
recognition is made of several British 
poets of very varied merits. As a national 
Valhalla, it is a national disgrace. It is 
but scant honour to be ranked with 
Baveiiant, Mason, and Shad well. Some 
recognition is taken of five of our first- 
class i)oetB — viz. Chaucer, Dryden, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Spenser. 
Wordsworth aTid Tennyson are recog- 
nised, but not Byron, PoiJC, Scott, and 
Southey. Gray is very properly acknow- 
ledged, but not Cowper. Boom is found 
for Longfellow, an American, but none 
for Burns and Hogg, both Scotchmen, 


Poets Laureate, ax)pciutcd by letters 
patent. 

Appointed. Thtried. 

f WoHriniiiHlcr 
Ahbey. 
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Ahli<*y. 
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{ WoM minster 
Abl>ey, 


f Wcstinineter 
t Abbey. 


Tin; fitllowiiiir ;irn '•'iiiitMimo* lin'luded, thouRli 
nML:i[ijti)iiito'l ii> loiturj i>;aciit : — Oliautvr. Uovver, 
.loli'i Kc\. Moriivj*(l. SkiMtoii, Uob. WliKtuigloa, 
Itwiuinl UlrhvMiMls, SiKMisei*. asul ii.im. Daniel. 

(■) Six oC tliM flfr(»tjn kmivvn only by tliolr 
miiu'- * Thriv? (iiln’is qnit«' thirO-rato poets. 
Th<’ miiiiiiinijs \ nfro Uiaiiuttnishcil men. 

*•* X poet laureate is one who has re- 
ceived a LiiitoI crown, ITiero were at 
ouo time “ doctors laureate,” “ bachelors 
laureate,” etc. 


Poetaster. A* very inferior poet. 
The suffix ’•titter is deprcciative (compare 
” olorister,”). At one time wo had also 
‘ * gniminn tic - aster, * ‘ politic - aster,” 
J* critio-astm’,” and some others, (Ital- 
iau, poctiistrof a paltry poet.) 

• PootloaL (i^' Aonian.) 


, PoetloalJuBtioe. That ideal justice 
which poets exercise ^ making ^e good 
happy, and the bad unsucoesslul in Sieir 
evu schemes. 


Poetry on the Greek ModeL (See 

Chiadiusbescc^ 

Father of JCngUsh poetry, Geoffrey 
Chaucer (1328 - MOO) ; so colled by 


Drvdon. Spenser calls him “tlie pure 
well of English undeiiled.’ * He was not 
the first English poet, but was so superior 
to his predecessors tliat he kid the 
foundation of a new era. He is some- 
times termed **the day-starre,” and 
Spenser the ** sun-rise ” of English 
poetry. 

Po'gram. A creak-shoes,” a Puri- 
tanical starch mawworm. 

Poille. An Apu'lian horse. Tlie 
hoi'sos of Apulia wore very greatly 
valued at one time. Kichaixl, Arch- 
bishoj) of Armagh in the fourteenth 
century, says of St. Hiomas, “Neither 
the mule of Spin, the courser of Apulia, 
the rope'do or Ethiopia, the elephant of 
Asia, the camel of Syria, nor the Englmh 
ass, is Ixildcr or more combative than 
he.” 

“ Thcrfcn ho Iu»n*l>\»nd «o guyk ot ye. 

As if a I’oilUi lus courwr wore ; 

Ktir ooriis.lrt) bin inyl nolo blHtiert} 

Nature m* art no oonf he liiiii luomhr ainemL** 
CViatfcer: CuntcfOurt/ J\iicH,tinc 

Potna. Ouc of the companions of 
Sir John PalstalT, {ShakvsjiLurc : \ and 
2 Iltnry JV,) 

Point. Defined by Euclid as “fliat 
which hath no jjarte.” Playfair defines 
it as “ that wliich has position but not 
magnitude,” and Legendre says it “is a 
limit terminating a line ; ” butmone of 
these definitions can be called either 
Xdulosophical or exact. A point ia not 
necessarily a “ limit terminating a line,” 
for if so a i>oint could ^ol? exist, even in 
imagination, without a line. Besides, 
Legendre’s definition prcsup^xises that 
we know what a line is ; but assuredly a 
“point” precedes a “line,” as a hno 
precedes a. “ superficies.” To arrive at 
Iiegendre\s idea we must k'giii with a 
solid, and say a superficies is the “ limit 
tenoinatiug each face^ of a solid,” lines 
are the “limits terminating a superfi- 
cies,” and pqjuts arc the “limits Itr- 
minatiug a hue.” In regard to Euclid's 
definition, wo say: i?.r nihilo mhiifu . 

In good pmnt (French, anboupoint, 
plump.) (See Stretch a point,) 

To carry one's point, I'o gain tlio 
object sought for. The allusiou is to 
arSbery, 

To nine m mtatocs and point. To have 
potatoes wiwout salt, a very meagre 
dinner indeed. 'When salt was very 
dear, and the collar was empty^ parent 
used to tell their children to point their 
potato to the salt cellmr, and eat it. 
Iliis was potato and point. In the tale 
of Italph Khharda the Miser, we are told 
that he gave his boy di-y bread, tu(td 
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whipped him for pointing it towards tho 
cupl>oard where a bit of cheese W'as kept 
iu a bottle. 

'To make a point of [dowfi somrthhtff]. 
To consider the matter us a point of 
duty. The reference is to the old Komau 
way of voting by ballot. The ballot 
tablets were thrown by tho voters into 
a chc&t, and were afterwards counted 
by points marked on a tablet, and to 
obtain every vote 'was to cany every 
point ” (** Otnne ialif punefum^' [Horace]), 
IIoiicc a point of duty or iwint of con- 
science is a jilauk on the x>i^itforin of 
duty or conecience. 

'To fttretch a point. To exceed what is 
strictly right. Points wore tho tiiggod 
laces used iu ancient dress: hence, to 
“ truss a point,** to truss or tie the laces 
w'hich held tho breeches ; to “stretch a 
point ** is to stretch these lacos, so as to 
adjust tho dress to extra growth, or tho 
tcmponiiy fulness of I'ood feeding. At 
Whitsuntide tlicsc points or tags were 
given away by the churchwardens. 

“Tboir iHimtit Iwliy? liroken, aown frll tbeir 
hoae.”— S/tatcj»)>rfiyef ; 1 //ciiry IV., ii. 4, 

Point-blank. Direct. A term iu 
gunnoiy ; wlien a cannon is so i)Iacod 
that the line of sight is patvillel to tlio 
uxis and horizontal, the discharge is 
poiut-hlank, and is snppuseu to go 
direct loOie object without a curve, lii 
Prench point hUtnc b the white mark or 
buU*s eye of a target, ixt )iit which tho 
ball or 'arrow mmt not deviate in the 
least from tho ex:]^ct path. 

’* Now urt. thou wlihin iioint-Mnnk of c»ur jurl»*- 
dictUm rcvul .”- 'lUenrn M., iv. 7. 

Point d*Appal (Frendi). A stniid- 
point ; a filler uni : a position from which 
y6u can operate; a pretext to conceal 
the real intention. JLiterally the point 
of 8ui>port. 

*‘The iiuitorial wbiuh aiveg nnuie lo tbo dish {- 
Fnit tho iVappiil for tho literary c:i> eruic H.id 

curtp-tMvyrdef. Ity which it in recuiAmeiulod to the 
yaiate of tiie riMder.’"—The AtheOkum. 

JPolnt do Judas (French). Tht 
number 13. The twelve apostles and our 
Lord m:ide thirteen at the Lost Supper. 

Polnt-dovioe. Punctilious ; minutely 
exact. Holofenies says, “I abhor such 
iusooiable and point de vise conipanions, 
such rackers of orthography.” (French, 
point de vise,) • 

“Yon arc rather dtf yonr accontre- 
iiicnia."— /f/iaiteg/zeure; As Yva lAke It, lii. r. 

Pplnto. Armd at alt points, “ Artn^ 
de toutes pieces^' or ♦* Arme jnsqtd atijn 
dents “Armed at all points exactly 
tap~d*pie,** 


To stand on points. On punctilios ; de- 
licacy of behaviour. 

“Tliis folhiW doth not Rhiiid njmri poiHlB.’'— 
Shukespiare : Wiisumuier Xnjht’is Jirvuvi, \ . 1 . 

Points of tho Ssoutcheon. There 
are nine points distinguished in heraldry 
by tlio first nino letters of tho alphabet 
— three at top, A, B, C ; three down the 
middle, D, E, F ; and three at the bot- 
tom, G, H, I. The first three are chiefs ; 
the middle three are the collar point ^ fesH 
jmnt, and nombril or navel point ; tho 
bottom throe are the has<f points. 

Poison. It is said tliat ])oisniis had 
no effect on Mithrida'tes, King of lVmiu.s. 
This W'Hs Mithridates VI,,' called the 
Great, who succeeded Ids father at tho 
ago of eleven, and fortilied his consti- 
tution by drinking antidotes to iioisona 
whicb might at any moment be a dm inis- 
tcred to him by pereons about the court. 
{ike Aqua Tofana.) 

Poison Dotootors. 

Aladdin'' s rin/f was a presorvativo 
against every evil. 

trimdnforns, No one could pn.‘?s with 
poison tiio gate of ( » iiudofonis’. 

yonrtfehan' s tnacfht, Wlieii poison 
was present the stones of this biaerlct 
seemed agitated. 

Ojnds tuni Jifile at the apjmitu li of 
jKiisou. 

Teavtteks ruffle their fcat]icr.s at the 
sight of poisou. 

Rhinoceros. If jioisoii is put into a 
cun made of rhiiiocein«,' horn, tlic liquid 
will elTcrvc.sci'. 

Stfjn of the i'russ w.'ls supj)OM-d in tho 
Middle Ag:.*s to be .'i poison detor-lnr. 

Vcndjtn If la »>\ will shiver at tho np- 
pro.*eh of poison. also Philo- 

8oriii.n’B Ego.) 

Poison of Kba'ibar refers to the 
poisoned leg of miittou of wlii<-h Maho- 
met purlocdc w'liilo iu the citadel of 
Khaibar. It was poisoned by Zaiiiab, 
a Jewess, and Mahomet felt the effects 
of tho XM)isoii to the end of his life. 

Polionoro {Secret), 

(1) Lociista. a woman of ancient ttoinc, 
who was cmployeil by tho Einjiross 
Agrippi'na to poison her husband (3au^ 
dius. Nero employed tlio sauaMvomau 
to poison Britaiinicus and others. 

(2) Tho Borgia.s (l*oj )0 Alcxiiiider VI. 
and his children, Caesar and laicre/ia) 
were noted iioismiers. 

(3) llierouyma Spara and Toffaiiin, of 
Italy. {See Aqua Tokana.) 

(•y Mai'^ise de Brinrilliers, a young 
profligate Frenchwoman, taught the art 
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by au affirer named Sainte Croix, who 
leanit it in Italy. (See IForld of Won* 
dira^ port vii. p. 203.) 

ifi) Lavoisiu and fiaviaoreux, FvexM^h 
midwives and lortnne-teUers. 

(0) AjinaMaria Zweinsii^ir, sentenced 
to death ini 811. 

In English history wo have a lew in- 
stances : e,g. Sir Tfiomiis OTerhuiy was 
80 murdered by the Countess of Somer- 
set. King J antes, it has been said, was a 
victim to similar poismting, ViUiers, 
Duke of Buckingham. 

Pols'aon d'A^rlL An April fool. 

The poissm d*Arnl is the macKecel, and 
wo have the expression ** Tou silly 
mackerel,” and silly indeed are those 
who allow themselves to be caught by 
the palpable jokes engendered on the 
1st of April. The Scotch say “hunting 
the gowk ” (cuckoo). It is said that the 
best explanation is a reference to Matt, 
xxix. 2. 

' ' TIu* ni.'U'kiM'ol. hhvs OuJin, ismlled t1i « ptnuMin 
il'Airil, "jttm'e qua lr« mncqun'mtat at yrawifut 
U K<i mnnor-Hi t-uiirm ce tuoia-lu.*' 

A ot Noie» and 2(\ 

11 . 1U4) iw,\H tliiii the Aitril ftiih is Cbe uarvttn^ 

HilCTtiCl to Vi'llUS. 

Poke. A bag, pouch, or sack. 

Poke. A lazy person, a loafer, a 
dawdler. 

Poke. To thrust or push against; to 
thrust or butt with the horns. Also to 
busy oneself without any definite object. 

“ Poking Hboiii wboic wti linil no Ijiuiiae99.*'» 
Kingsky’j IVo I’l'drH Aiio, 

To jjjoke fun at one is to make one a 
laugluiig-stock. 

•* At t.-ihlp 1 k« w.ts lio9i)it:i)ile and jocose, aJwArs 

ifnoil-naiuivil fiui at Luse.'*— JV. lyun 
Lynton : IJzzit Ayrton 0 / (frrtn'ujff, clmji, xii. 

Poke Bonnet; A long, straight, pro- 
jecting bbnnot, formerly coipmonly worn 
by women. 

Poker. A poker set leaning against 
the upper bars 0 / a Jire to drata « up. 
This IS to make a cross to keep off Lob, 
the house spirit, who loves to tie before 
the fire, and. like Pifhk and I^bin Good- 
fellow, deal ly loves miscluef and practi- 
cal jokes. 

Poker Pletnree. Drawings executed 
by the point of a hot poker or “ heater^* 
* of an Italian iron . By clmrrftig dijffeient 
parts more or less* various tints are 
obtained. 

Poker Talk, Oossift fireside Mi* 
chat. ^ 


Pokers* llie ^ 8 q,uire Bedels wlio 
carry a silver mace or |)oker before the 
Vice-Chattcelloi; are so called at Caiii« 
bridge. 

Pekp. Cramped, narrow, confined; 
as, a p<^ comer. Also poor and shabby. 

‘*Tlje tadum were in tbdr iiokieat old bead^ 
scar.**— TSacrerav* Tha Neiteomts^chaP’ tvii. 

Pe'loek, An inhabitant of Poland. 
(French, £dlaque,) 

** fio frowned be once. Wben. f n sairry t«rJ<% 

He Binore tbe sledded Polacknon tne ice/* 
SheJuspevn : Hmakt, L 1. 

PolorlMitlon of Ufikt ie the ab- 

sorUxon of t|iose rays which are at tight 
an^es to the rays preserved : l^us ▲ B 
A o is one ray in which a is re- 
CD c@D fleeted to B and b to a ; 
a H c n is ajtay, in which c is 
reflected to n and c. 1^ eofh, 
if tho light ih polarised, either n f or 
o u is absorbed, a b (hnd c x> are the 
poles of light, or the' directions in which 
the rays are reflected. 

PoleoB (2 syb). Tho labouring class 
of India. 

** Pnl<^ cbo lalKHiriim lower cUos are imiBed, 

By tlio iiroud Nayres the aobJe rank ia idaliuM/* 

Polat. Crader bare poles. Said of a . 
ship when all her sails are furled. 

Pottohlni^le* Lemretds ^ . . {See 
SXCEET.) 

Poll]iaMo(inGrjWtdbi^ivm.v^, Duke 
of Albany, who falsely accused Oeneu'ra 
of incontinent, and ' 7 ns slain in ringle 
combat by Ariodimt^. • 

PoUMh ofL To finish out of hand. 
In allusion td articles polished. 

rtf polish him off’ in no time means 
I’ll set him dowp, PH give him a dnibr 
biiig. ' 

To polish off a meal is to eat it quickly, 
and not keep anyone waiting. 

PoUtienlBomioiBgr* TbistemfVas 
invented by F^ncens Quesnay , theFrench 
thyridan. (1691.1774.) 

PoUmBO (3 syl.)* The name as- 
sumed by Modelon in Moliexe^s Treeiestsee 
JUidimlee, 

PoUx’ottMi (4 syl.), EiDj|r of Bohmnia, 
being invited to Stdlv by king Leontes, 
excites unwittingly 'uie jealom^ of his 
friend, because %e prolongs his stay at 
themxtreatyof QueenHermi^onfi. IsMmteB 
orders C^mlUo to p^ou the royal guest, 

: but, instead of doing so, OandUo^fl^ 


the son and Kdr of Fotixeges, lattsTn 
love with Perdita, the lost dav&jjk^^ fil 
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Leontea. Polixenes forbids the match. 

oud the youug lovers, under the charge 

of Oamillo, Ilec to Sidly. Polixeiies 
follows the fugitives, the mystery of 
Perdita is cleared up, the lovers are 
married, and the two kings resume 
^dr friendship. {JShakespeare : 

PoIL Ti> go out in the polL To take 
an ordinary degree— a degree without 
university ** honours.’* (Greek, hoi 
poUoi, the many.) 

Poll Degree. {See above , ) 

Pell Men. Those of the *‘hoi i>ol- 
loi,” the tnang, not the honour-men. 

Pollent^ The puissant Saracen, 
father of Mu'nera. He took his station 
on “Bridge Perilous,” and attacked 
eveyono who crossed it, bestowing the 
spoil upon his daimhter. Sir Artegal 
slew the monster. Pollento is meant for 
Charles IX. of France, sadly notorious 
for the slaughter of Protestants on St. 
Bartholomew’s Eve. {Speneer: Faerie 
QueeWf book v. 2.) 

Pellle» to whom Virgil addresses liis 
Fourth Eclogue, and to whom he ascribes 
the remarkable advent of the “ golden 
i^e,” was tlic founder of the first public 
library o(ltome. (b.o. 7d-A.i). 4.) 

Pollux. The horse* of Castor and 
Fotlux, Oyll'aros and Har'pagus. Seneca 
and Claudian give Cyllaros to Castor, 
but Viigil {Georgip iii.) to Pollux. The 
two brothel's mount it alternately on 
their return from the iiilemul regions. 
Har'pagos, the horse from Haipa'gium in 
Phrygia, was common to both brothers. 


Polly. Mary. The change of M for 
P in pet names is by no ineain rare ; 


3targaret, Maggie or Meggy, becomes 
Peaifie, «id Pegg or Peg. ^ 

Martha, Matty becomes Patty, 
Jiarg. Molly becomes Polly or Poll,* 
Here we see another change by no 
means unusual— that of r into I or U, 
8imilarly,^^ffr«//becoTOes Sally; Dorothea, 
Bora, b^mes Dolly ; Harry, Hal. 


Polo'iiiiis. An old courtier, garru- 
lous, conceited, and politic. He was 
father of Ophe'lia, ana ]prd chamberlain 
to the kiim of Denmark. (Shakeeiwm^e : 
Hamlet.) 


Polo'ny. A vulgar corruprion of 
Boldgm samage. 

A club-foot. Ben Jon- 
«ou calhi Vulcan, who was lame, the 


^‘polt-footcsl iihiloaoplier.” |8weclu»li| 
luli, a club ; htUa, to beat ; our bolt.) 

Poltron. A bird of prey, wil^b the 
talons of the hind toes cut on to prevent 
its flying at came. (Latin, polacctran^ 
eato, deprived of its too or thumb.) 

Poltroon'. A coward. Menage de- 
rives it from the Italian poltro, a bed, 
because cowards feign themselves sick 
a- bed in times of war. Saumoise says it 
means “ maimed of the thumb,’' because 
in times of conscription those who had 
no stomach for the field di8(|ua1ifird 
themselves by cutting off their right 
thumb. More probably a poltroon is a 
hawk that will not or cannot fly at game, 
{See above.) 

Polybo'tea (4 syl.). Om? of the 
giants who fought against tho gods. 
The sea-god pursued him to tlic island of 
Cos, and, tearing away part of the island, 
threw it on him and buried him beneath 
the mass. {Greek fable.) {See GiaN^.) 

Polyola'tufl. A statuary of Sic'yoii, 
who deduced a canon of the proportions 
of the several parts of tho human Isnly, 
and made a statue of a Persian Inxly- 
guard, which was admitted by all to bo 
a model of the liuiimu form, and w c.s 
called “ The Kule ” (the staudanl). 

Polyo'ratea (4 syl.), Tyrant of 8amr)fl, 
was so fortunate in all things that 
Amasis, King of Egypt, advised him to 
chequer his pleasures by ivlinquisldqg 
Homctiiiug lie greatly prized. Whore- 
uiion Polycrtttes threw into tlie sea a 
beautiful seal, tnc mo.'jt valuable of liis 
jewels. A few days afterwards a fliio 
fish was sent him as a pi'c.seiit, and in 
its liolly was found the jewel. Ainoris, 
alarii>«sl at this good fortune, broke olV 
his alliance, declaring that sewmer or later 
this g<xid fortune would fail ; and iu»t 
long afterwards Polycrates wa.s shame- 
fully put to death by Onctes, avIio had 
invited him to his couix. 

**Bicljsr<1 rMiiilmrrj, in Hunevlna liiH 
. . . ti»il fwiiiuni not nniiki* whirti IiiIIimI 

Kins Pul;ciutc« uH (iiMitip: 

chap. xiJ. 

Polyorates* Ring. {See above.) 

Polyorat'iooa, in eight books, by. 
John of Salisbury. This is his dhief 
work, and is an expose of the frivolities 
of courtiers and qihilosophei-s. It is 
learned, judicious, and very satirical. 
(He died 1182.) 

Polytt'Ainag. A Omdan athlete of 
immeniie size and strengtii. He killed a 
fieree lion without any weapon, stopped 
a chariot in full career, lifted a mad bull. 
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and died at last in attempting to stop a 
falling ro(i. {See Milo.) 

Pol'ydore (3 syl.). Tho name as* 
Btinied by Quidc'nus, in Shakespeare’s 
Cymheline, 

Polyphe'aie (3 syl.)* One of tho 
Cyclops, who lived in Sicily. He was an 
enormous giant, with only one eye, and 
that in the middle of his forehead. When 
Ulysses lauded on tho island, this mon- 
ster made him and twelve of his crew 
captives ; six of them he ate, and then 
Ulysses contrived to blind him, and 
make good liis escape with tho rest of 
the crew. Polyph emo w:i» most passion- 
ately in love with Galatea, a sea-uyinph, 
but Galato'a had set her heart on tho 
shepherd Acis, whom Polypheme, in a fit 
of jealousy, crushed beneiith a rock. 

In tlii> v.ili'M-v (if the Ih ti Hii|K>rh 

mmtiutfof J’lilvplicinus^. ill ; niplay- 

iiiK a Id Oalati^a ; (?) luirlititf a nirk ai. AH 9 ; 
and 13) pnniuiiii? tho eliiiw of LTijuiM'ft. roiosftin 
1 i:h alHd nitrodiicnl, iu 0110 of liis iandHO}i|KiH, 
l’ol.vpli(nnu»> HilUiiK oTi a rock and ii>a>‘Miir a llule. 

Po'ma Alcinoo Dare (2 syl.). (See 
Alcinoo.) 

Poma'tum. So called because it wa« 
originally made by macorating over-rip© 
apples ill grease. {Dr. John Quincy: 
Lrnrou PhysirO’Mniicuhi, 1723.) 

Pommard (French). Boor. .This is 
a i»iui on the word fuomue. The Nor- 
mans called cider whence 

a sort of boor. 

‘ ll» (KMiuoiil li'iiri' I li;t1dTi]>e9 , . , hfen |MMirvu«‘S 

dll jr.iniii « di* dc \ni,ik' |<drnivt, cidr»*. oiiiro 

d'.iiiiri' lidi«‘.i»n. . Chime: IjiS Cm tt Contuiiifiei 
(It Ui I?7 

Pommel. The jioinmel of a saddle 
i.s the apiile of if, <*ulled by the French 
pOiunu‘(iu. The Spaniards use tho cx- 
jiressicjii pomo licespaciu (the pommel of a 
sword). 'Fo ** pommel a peraon” is to 
beat him with Ih© pommel of your 
sw’ord. The hall used as an oruanteut 
oil })oitite<l roofs is ternieil a ponuL 
(Litln, ponunu^ afl ajiple.) 

Pomo'na. Fruit; goddess of fruits 
and fruit-trees --o»o of the Homan 
divinities. (liiitiii, puuwut.) 

*• Ilruli* iMrwidi* TiJinc tiiiiiiiiriirod Hiisr^ln 

1 * 011 ) 1 /ii I K b(dr.',:uid niid iroutuii imdii." 

• lUoinn^vUt : yarmer'B ftoft, 

Pom'podonr, lus a colour, is claret 

• purple. Tho otith Foot is called the 
Pomjiadours, from the claret facings of 
their regimental unifonns. There is an 
old song supposed to bo an elegy on John 
Broadwood. a Quaker, wliichlutroduees 
tho w*ord 

" AdinoliiiU'H lie wore an old Imiwn mat, 
.'^dinetiiiieKi a t»oiitiiadore . 

8 diiHMiiite«i rw.is hut toned np boliln U 
And BoiiieihiiOH down beforc.“ 


Pompey. A generic name for a black 
footman, as Abigail used to be of a lady's 
maid. Moll or Molly is a cook ; Betty, a 
housemaid ; Sambo, a black buttems ; ” 
etc. Guo of Hood’s jokes for a list of 
library books was, JPotuwii ; or. Memoirs 
of a Slack Foottnan, by Sir W. Gill, 
(Sir W. Gell wrote a book on Pompeii.) 
Pompey is also a common name for a 
dog. 

Pompey^i Pillar, in Ale^dria. A 
pillar erected by Publius, Prefect of 
£g>rpt, iu honour of tho ^peror Dio- 
cletian, to record the conquest of Alex- 
andria in 296. It has alxmt as much 
right to be called litmpeifH pillar as the 
oljeluk of Heliop'olis, re-erected by 
Kam'eses 11. at Alexandria^ has to be 
called (jleopuinCs Needle^ or Gibraltar 
Bock to be called a Pillar of SeFculos. 

riiiniH'j-’fi pillar 19 a Cormtliiuu c^Tliiniii nearly 
Kill leev liiifh, tlio nliaft Inrlntf of red grauito. 

Pompilla. The bride of Count 
Guido PrtiUccRchi'ui, who is brutally 
treated by him, hut makes her escape 
umler the protection of a young )>rieht, 
namoil Oaponsacidii. She sulise(]uently 
gives biith to a son, but is stabbed t<» 
death by her husband, (Jtulerf Srotr< ~ 
my: The limy and the Book.) (S:c 
Bing.) • 

Pongo. The terrible monster of Sicily. 
A cross hotwoen a “ laud-ti^r ancl 
soa-shark.” He devoured five hundred 
Sicilians, and left the -Island for twenty 
miles round without inliaintaut. Thu 
amphibious monster was slain by the 
three fl(His of St. George. (The Seven 
Champions of ChriHtendom, iii. 2.) A 
loose n.ime for African anthropoid opes. 

Ponoo'rates (4 syl.). Gargantua*s 
tutor, in the roinanco of Fantayrui f 
and (Jaryantua, by Hiilmlais. ^ 

Pons As&o'rum. Tho dfth pro- 
^sition, book i., of Euclid — the lirst 
difticult theorem, wliich iluuces m-rely 
get over for the first time without 
stumbling. It is anything but a 
‘Qiriilgo;” it is ivally pniica asimnim^ 
the “dolt's stumbling-block.” 

Pontellraot Cakes. Liquorice lo- 
Keeges impress^**! with a castlo ; so called 
from being mtulo at Pontefract. 

** Pimi'pfuuM prtjuoimoe I’omfret.*’ 

Poatur means one who has cluutge of 
the hridgeft. According to Varro. th© 
highost clas.s of the Hninoii pries^ood 
hail to superintend the construction of 
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the bridges (See Itamnay : 

Hainan AnHqaiiies^ p. 51.) 

“ Well IMS the name of Pontlfex been given 

Unto cha church's head, as the chief Imiider 

And architect of the Invisible bridge 

Time loads from eartli to heaven." 

hcng/elloic : C^olcftfn lefieniU v. 

V Here Longfellow fallows the geneml 
notion that ‘‘pontiff is from pans-faeio^ 
and refers to the tradition that a Itoman 
priest threw over the Tiber, in the time 
of Numa, a gnblician^ or wooden bridge. 

S^licina means made of tindver or piles. Tlicre 
we»e sut^scqnently eight stone bridges, and 
^ICinilfns converted the subltcian bridge into a 
stone one. There were urtecii pontiffs In the time 
of Sylla. 

Pontiiifl PUat6*s Body-GnardU 

Tho Ist Foot Begimeut, now called the 
Boyal Scots, tlie oldest regiment iu the 
service. When called Lo JteqmmU de 
-Doufflaa. and iu the French service, they 
had a di.<)pute with the Picardy regiment 
about tiie antiquity of their respective 
eoriw. The Rcardy ofticers declared 
they were on duty oii tho night of the 
Crucifixion, when the colonel of the Ist 
Foot replied, “ If we had been on guard, 
we should not have slept at our posts.’* 

Pony (A), Twenty-five pounds. A 
B|K)rtiug term ; a trauslatiou crib ~ to 
cany one over a difficulty. 

i’uwy iiUnngUet^un, The person on 
the right-hand of the dealer, whose duty 
it is to collect the cards for the de«ileT ; 
BO called from the Latin pmic, “ behind,’* 
being behind the dealer. 

Poona. A sovereign. Linfftm Franca 
for pound. 

Poor. Poor 08 Job, Tlie allusion is 
to Job, who was by Satan deprived of 
eveiything he possessed. 

Poor as Lazarm. Thi.s is the l>eggar 
Lazarus, full of sores, wlio was laid at 
the rich man’s gate, and desired to be 
fed fnrni the crumbs that fell from IHvGs* 
table (Luke xvL 13-31). ^ 

Poor 09 a church inofm. In a t hurcb < 
thefe is no cupboard or pantry, where 
mice most do congregate. 

There are nam paw but those nhvm 
Ood hates. This does not mean that 
poverty is a punishment, but that the 
only porerty worthy of tho name is 

S iverty of God’s grace. In this sense 
ives may be the poor mam, and Lasearos 
the b^gar abounding in that, “ blessing 
of tlie Lord which nuuceth rich.” 

P«or JMk or Jolia {A). Dried 
liak^ We have john'-dbry,” a ‘ ‘ jack ” 
(pike), a “jack shark/’ and a “jack 
of Dover.” FrobaWy the word Jack is 


a mere play on the word Hake,” and 
John a substitute for Jack. 

*^'Tls WAll tliou art not Ash : if thou badst, thou 
badBt iieeu iHmr-johD."— SbaJkedjware .' Romeo anU 
Juliet, LI. 

*.* Wo have a Biiullar l>errerBion in the 8oho«)l- 
hoy pniof that a pigoon-plr is a Aah-pio. A idgeoii- 
pie i» a me-iohn. and a pie-jobnisa jaek-pie,aad 
a jack-pie U a Asb-pie. 

Poor Kan* Tho blade-bone of a 
shoulder of mutton, so called in Scot- 
land. Iu some xiarts of England it is 
termed a “ poor Imight of Windsor,” be- 
cause it holds the same relation to Sir Loin 
as a Windsor knight does to a baronet. 
Sir Walto Scott tells of a Scotch laird 
who, being asked by an English land- 
lord what lie would have for dinner, 
produced the utmost conslcniatiou by 
saying, “ I think 1 could relish a morsel 
of a ix)orman.” (See Mridr uf TAtnwn r^ 
iwopr, chap, xix.) 

Poor Bleliard. The assumed natuo 
of Benjamin Franklin iu a series of 
almanacks from 173*2 to 17o7. Those 
almanacks contain maxims and precepts 
on tempenuioo, economy, cleanliness, 
chastity, and other homely virtues ; and 
to several of the maxims are nddoii the 
words, ‘‘us^or Bichard says.” Nearly 
a century before Bobert Herrick had 
brought out a series of almanacks under 
the name of Ptjor Kobin'^s Almanack, 

Poor Tasool {A), A poor baud, a 
bad workman, no great B)iake.s. Tho 
bissel or tiercel was a male goshawk, 
restricted to princes, and called a ” tassei 
gentle.” 

“Venturing Ibis '?|»riilou to tlio hrii'k-inskcr. he 
lauKhiiiKly ivpheU. MJwnir*, rlit-n, hikI try vmir 
band at a nnrk.’ The trial howi*\ or, iino od iiio 
a * i»fKtr fetSfM I,’ aroidst i,bi* jrors and laiiik'ltior of 
ibomoti Thonitum: .ivtttiu^tgrnphfj, i« :.L’. 

Poorer tlum Inxs ( ‘ ‘ fro pun)>triur ’ * ). 
IiTis was the Iteggar employed by th»3 
suitors of Fenelort to cany to lier their 
tokens of love. When Ulysses returned 
home, Inis attemjptetl f<i prevent his en- 
tering the gates, but Ufysscs felled him 
to the ground, and throw the dead body 
into the road. , 

Pop tlie Oueotlon ( To ) . To iiropose 
or nn^c an offer of marriage. As this 
important demand is supposed to be 
unexpected, tho question is said to bo 
poppt?d. 

Pope lived at Twickenham. (1G88- 
1744.) 

“ Fr»r thouvb iifit svopter bin own Uotiier nmgs, 

Ytit Is his lUe fcbe more eadeariutf miiia." 

Tkomnm: Summer. 


Pope (1 syl.), in Latin popa (plur. 
pat). A priest who knocked on the 
lad the Qx offered iu sacrifice, and cut 
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it up, a very small part being burnt, and 
all the rest distributed to those concerned 
in the sacrifice. Wine waa poured 
between the horns, but the priest first 
sipped it, and all those who assisted 
hitn. After tlie beast had been stunned 
it was stabbed, and the blood was caunht 
in a vessel used for the purpose, for me 
shedding of blood was indifinensable in 
every sacrifice. It was Uie dutv of the 
pope to see that the victim to be sacri- 
ficed was without spot or blemish, and 
to ascertain that it had never been 
yoked to the plough. The head was 
crowned with u fillet, and the horns gilt. 
Apparently the Boman soldiers of Pon- 
tius Pilato made a mockery imitation of 
these Komiui and Greek sacrifices. 

Pope. 7'Ae Vnpe changxnff his name. 
According to Plati'na, Bermus II. was 
the first pope who changed his name on 
aKcciirling the papal chair. Hiu proper 
name was Hogsmouth. Chambers 8 a 3 rs 
Ills name was “Peter di Poren,** and it 
was tlic name Peter he changed, out of 
dcforenc<* t4) St. Peter, thinking it arro- 
ga ri t to stylo himself Peter II. (^44-847). 

1 hwa'Ho morn about it than the Pope 
of - than a man living as far 
off as the Cham of Xartary or Pope of 
Borne. 

Dntnl' like a pope, Benedict XII. 
was an enormous eater and such a 
wiiie-diinker that he gave rise to the 
bacchanalian expression, bibdmus papa^ 
^iter. {See Dbxtnk.) 

Pope. Tith's arntmed bg the popes, 

Unim'sal Bishop, Prior to Gregory 
the Great. 

Servus Servfit'um, Assumed by Gregory 
the Great in 591. 

The Lamh of God u hteh tahetk awag 
the Sxm of the IForfd, Martin IV. iii 
1281. 

JJtrinr Majesty ; Jlnsband of the 
Chit re h ; Prince of ihc\ipostles ; *Keg of 
the whole UnA'crse f the Pastor and 
Physician possessed of all ibirfi* both in 
Jlcaven and Earthy lico X in 15Xi 

Monarch of Christendom ^ Viec^God; 
lord God the Pope, Paul V, in 1635, 

Master the- fPorld; the fJhmrsnl 
Father; Vim'egefit of the Mesf^Migh, 
Subsequent to Paul V. 

(Soo Brady : Claris Calcndarutf 247.) 

Pope Joan. SAid to have succeed^ 
Leo IV. Gibbon says, “Two Protestants, 
Blondel and Bayle. aamihllated her \ ’’ 
but Mosheim seems half -inclined to Iw- 
Hove there was such a peiion. T^ vul. 
gar tale is that Joan conceiired a violent 
passion for the monk Folda, and in order 


to get admission to him assumed the 
monastic habit. Being clever and popu- 
lar, she got to be elected pope. 

Popobi Sennoa {A), Only once has 
a pope, be^ known to preach a sermon 
in tluree hundred years. In 1847 a great 
crowd had assembled to hear famous 
Padre Ventura mreach in Santa Andrea 
ddla Vaile, of Borne, but the preacher 
failed to appear; whereupon Pius IX. 
ascended the pulpit, and gave a sermon. 
{Be Lianconrt : jlistof'*; ^Pins IX,) 

The Pope's slave. So Cardmal Gajetan 
calls the Church. (Sixteenth century. ) 

PopeW TlAra {The), He calls him- 
self (1) Hoad of the Catholic or Universal 
Chukui ; (2) Sole Arbiter of its Bights ; 
and (3) Sovereign Father of all the kings 
of the eailh. From these assumptions 
ho wears a triple crown~pne as High 
Priest, one as Emperor, and one as 
King. (See Brady, &0, 251.) 

V For the first five centuries the 
Bishops of Borne wore a bonnet, like 
other ecclesiastics. 

Pope Hormasdas (514-52-‘i> placed on 
his bonnet the crown sent h^ by 
Clovis. 

Boniface VIII. (1224*1303) added a 
second crown during his struggles with 
Philip the Fair. 

John XXII. (1410-1415) assumed the 
third crown. 


Popellglaiid. An island inhabited 
by tbo Gaillordets (French, qaillard^ gay 
people), rich and free, till, teing shown 
one day the 4X>pe’8 iin^e, &ey ex- 
claimed, “ A fig for the pope ! ” where- 
upon the whole island was put to the 
sword. Its name was then changed to 
Popcfigktud, and the people were called 
Popofigs. 

Pop'liilay. A butterfiy man, a fop : 
so called from the popinjay or figure of 
a bird shot at forpmctit*e. The jdjr was 
decked with parti-coloured feathers so 
* as to resemble a imrrot, and, Ixaiig |H8- 

S tnded on a pole, served os a target. 

e whose ball or arrow brought down 
tlu) bird by cutting tlie string by which 
it was hung, received the proud title of 
“ Captain Pqpiniay,” or “Oiwtasnof the 
Popinjay,*^ for the rest of the day, and 
was escorted home in triumph, (See 
Old Mortality^ €tL \i,) 

u 


The Festiml of the Popis^ay, 
first Sunday in May. {See aSove,) 


T then, all viinartlng vttli my woeeds Ijcitia celd, 

To lie 81) pesiered wlUi a 

Answered netfleciiusly 1 snow aofe whati . 

Ue should or lie should not.** _ ^ 

SkiUBssvean: I ffiMry JK, L S. 
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Popiali Plot. A plot in the reign of 
Charles II. to massacre the Protestants, 
bum Loudon, and assassinate the kiug. 
Titus Oates invented this * * wise' ' scheme, 
luid obtained great wealth by revealing 
it; but ultimately he was pilloriod, 
whipped, and impiisonod. (See Gun- 
rowDBB Plot.) 

PopUir (The). {Latin, popUlus^ from 
poj>ulm^ the people.) Beii^ symbolical of 
the people, both because its leaves are 
dark ou one side and white on the other, 
ami also because they are never still, but 
blown about bv the least gust of wind. 
In France, to the present <my, the pop- 
lar is an emblem of democracy, lucre 
are black and white ]x>plaTS, and the 
aspon-tree is one of the species. 

The white poplar was coiiseoratiHl to 
Her'culGs, because he dcstro 3 rod Ka'kos 
in a cavern of Moimt Avciitine, which 
was covered with poplars. In the mo- 
ment of triumph thoi hero plucked a 
branch from one of the trees and bound 
it round his head. When he descended 
to the infernal regions, the heat caused 
a profuse perspiration which blanched 
the under surface of the leaves, while thf3 
smoke of the eternal dames blackened 
the upper surface. Hence the Hcrcu'- 
lean poplar has its h>avos block on one 
side and whf te on the other. 

Porcelain (3 syl.), from porcelana, 
“a little pig.'’ So called by the Portu- 
guese traders, from its resemblance to 
cowrie-shells, the slmpe of which is not 
unlike a pig’s hack. The Chinese earthen- 
ware being white and glossy, like the 
inside of the shells, suggested the appli- 
cation of the name. (See Man:yatt’s 
History of Tottery and Torcelaiu.) 

Porch (The). A philosophic sect, 
generally called Stoics (Greek, stoa^ a" 
porch), because Zeno, the founder, gave 
his leehires in the Athenian i>icture gal- 
lery, called tlie porch Pce'cilS.* 

“TUe 8nrn*8»orB ot forrnod socirMcs 

wliiclr lafiu'.cl sei'eral ci'ntnncs: the Academy, 
Porub, t)iu Pro/(B<wor fketey: Jicce 

Bomo. 

Poreupine. (i6eePBTEB.) 

Porous. The Latins eaU me** porettsj*^ 
A sly reproof to anyone boasting, show- 
ing off, or trying to make bimseu ajipear 
greater than he is. The &ble says that 
a wolf was going to devout a pig, when 
the pig observ^ that it was Friday, 
and no good Catholic would eat meat on 
a Friday. Going on together, the wolf 
said to the pig, “They seem to call you 
by many names,” “ Ves,” said the pig, 


“ I am called swino, gruuter, hog, and I 
know not what besides. The Latins call 
me poretis.** “ Porijus, do they? ” said 
the wolf, making an intentional blimder. 

“ Well, poxpoise is a fish, and wo may eat 
fish ou a Friday.” So saying, he devoured 
him without another word. 

Porotw Idtera'mm, A literary 
glutton, one who devours books without 
regard to quality. 

Porlct Pork! Sylvester, in his trans- 
lation of Du Bartas, gives this instead uf 
eau^ eau;, as the cry of the raven. 

Ivrh. Sir Thomas Browne says tliat 
the Jews alistaiu from pork not from 
fear of leprosy^ os Tacitus alleges, hut 
because the swine is an eriihlcm of im- 
purity. (Vulgar Errors.) 

Pork, Pig. The fonuer is Nonnan- 
Frcnch, the latter Saxon. 

“Pork. I titink, is kikmI Nornmn.Kroiicb : .ituI 
BO, wbuu tbe bruto anti in Jii i.Iimik*' "f 
elaxoii Biavo. she hy her Sax mi iriiiie ; 
lH*ei)ines a Norman. and is called pi>tf>.vr\\rn siio 
is rarncil to the msik‘*balL”— S/r H'a/ftT iSnt/f : 
Iranhoe. 

Porphyr'ion. One of t he gia n t s who 
made war with the gods. He Tiurleil the 
island of Delos iigainst Zeus (Jupiter) ; 
hut Zous, with the uiil of llcrcuU'S, 
overcame liim. (Urrek Jnble.) (tSV/ 
Giants.) 

Porridge. FA'erythiug if pov’^ 
Hdge. How'ever we may tloi’eive our- 
selves, wliatever castles in llio air we 
may construct, the fact of homo life will ' 
. always intrude. Sir Walter Scot I lolls 
; us of on insane man who tliou;?ht the 
[ asylum his cattle, the servants Ids own 
menials, the iuinattis his guests. “ Al- 
j though,” said he, “ t am jirovided W’itli 
I a flrst-iato cook and proper a-ssistfiiits, 
and although my tahle is regularly fur- 
iiishod with every dcjlicaoy of the s(>ason, 
yet so depraved is my palate that every- 
thing I eat tastes of ixu-ridge.” His 
palate was less vitiate<l than his ima- 
« giaation. 

Port» meaning larWrd or loft side, is 
an abbreviation of porta il tiwone (carry 
the helm). Porfing amis is carrying 
them on the left hand. 

“ To heel to port ” is to lean cm the 
leftside (Saxon, nyldan^ to iuclinc). “ To 
lurch to port ” is to leap or roll over on 
1 the left Bide (Welsli,7/^v<aw). 

** Bhe gave a liocl, And then alandi to ttnrt, 

And, (ceing down Jitiad-f uremoBt. sunk in Bln >rt.* 
Byrm: PimJuan. 

Port. An air of music ; maftial music. 
Hence lytler says, “I have never been 
1 able to meet with any of the ports here 
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referred to” (^Disseriation on Scotch 
Mtmc), The word is Gaelic. 

Port Rosral Society. In 1C37, Le 
Miiitre, a celebrated advocate, resigned 
the honour of being ihume'ilUr d'^Ktat^ 
aiirl witli his >)rother Do Sericourt conse- 
crated hiwifielf to the service of religion. 
The two brothers retired to a small house 
near the I*ort Iloyal of Paris, where in 
time they were joined bv their three 
other brothers -‘De Sacy, Do St. Elme, 
and Do Valmont. Afterwards, laiiiig 
cjbliged to remove, they flxexl their resi- 
doiu'e a short distance from the city, and 
called it I'ortltoyal desChamtis. These 
illustrious recluses were subsofiueiitly 
joined by other distinguished jfersons, 
and the conmi unity was called the Society 
of Port Koyal. 


Port Wine. Lord Pembroke's port 
Hwr. This renowned wine is thus 
made 


1*7 (.'.'illnim of citlcr, 

or lVin«* <’ui l«» wine, 

:i b'ltloiits of liiMiifl}. 


Tn make a ho'rs- 
heafl of 


Porto {T/iv) or The. Sublime Porte. 
1’hf ( >t toman Empire. In the Byzantine 
Empire, th(3 gates of the mlacie were ilte 
place of usscrnbly for judicial and logjil 
ndmiiiistratiou. The word sublime is 
French for “ lofty,’* and the term was 
tidoi)tf*d Ti.'ihirall)*, as French has long 
b»‘cn the liiiiguago of diplomacy. The 
whole building contains four Turkish 
depart incurs of state - viz. (1) the Grand 
Vizienit ; (*i) the Foreign OJnee ; (3) the 
Interior ; and (4) the Stele Council. 

‘•Tlu' is to liinnio f<ir mitUavinv 
all In 11** 1 tower, like ilio Pont*,’’ - 71 ir 
Turns. 

Porteous Riot. This notorious tu- 
mult took place at Edinburgh in Sep- 
temlHir, 173d. Porteous w'as captain of 
the city guard. M. the exnniiuaiioii of a 
criminal iinmcd Wil8on,CaptaiiiPortc'ou.% 
fearing a Tc*nu\ ordered the guards to 
tire on the niob,«iv]iich had boeome tu«> 
multuous; in this discharge six persona 
were killed, and eleven wounded. Por^ 
toous was tried foF this attack and con- 
demned to death, but reprieved. The 
mob, at bi.s reprieve, burst into the jail 
where bo was confined, and, dragmng 
him to the Graasmarket (the usual mace 
of execution), hanged him by torchlight 
r)u a dyer’s j)olo. • 

Por't^ A rich heiress in The 3fer~ 
ehant of Fetiiee^ iu love with Basaa'uio. 
Her father had ordained that three 
caskets should be offered to all who 
sought her htind*-<)ne of gold, one of 
silver, and one of loau—with this 


proviso : he only who selected the casket 
which contained tlie portrait of the lady 
aliould possess her iiaml and fortune. 
{S/utkcspeare») 

Portland Stone. So called from 
the island of Portland, where it is quar- 
ried. It hardens by exposure to the 
atmosphere. St Paul's Cathedral and 
Somerset House (London) are built of 
this stone. 

Portland Vase. A cinerary um of 
tninsjmrcut dark-blue glass', long in pos- 
session of the Barbcri'ui family. In 1770 
it w'as purchased by Sir William Hamil- 
ton, for 1,000 guineas, and came after- 
w'anl.s into tlie possession of the Duchess 
of Portlaud. In 1810, the Duke of Port- 
land, one of the trustees of the British 
Museum, allowed it to bo placed in that 
institution fur exhibition. William Lloyd, 
iu 184o, dashed it to pieces ;'it has since 
been carefully repaired, but is not now 
shown to the public. It is ten inches 
higli, and six in diameter at the broadest 
part. 

Portmanteau Word (^4). A word, 
like post, w^bich contains several mean- 
ings packed together ; as, post (a stake), 
post for lcttoi*s, post paper, slow as a 
post, fast as a i>ost, jmst-horses, and so 
on. ^ 

Portobello Arma. A pubUc-house 
sign. Tho Mirror says : ** lii 1730, after 
the capture of Poi-tobello, Admiral 
Vernon's portrait dangled from every 
sign -post, and ho n 4 ay tigumtively lie 
said to have sold the ale, beer, imrter, 
and purl of England for six years.” The 
Pirtobello Anns is a mere substitution 
for the admiral. 

PortaoRen Ward (London). The 
soknt or franchise at the ;>orf or gate. It 
was formerly a guild ca11c<l the Englisli 
Kuighteu Guild,” because it was given 
by King B jgar to thirteen kuighfe for 
services done by them. (Stv Knioktbn- 
•Gtrino.) 

Portngne'an (3 syl.). A native of 
Portugal, tho language of Portiu^, 
taiuiug to Portugal, etc. ; os Camoens 
was a Portuguese, and wrote in Porta* 
guese. 

Po'ser. ’riie bishop’s examining 
chaplain ; the Examiner at Eton for the 
King’s College fellowship. (W^sh, 
wsiaw, to examine; Frenc^ poser; 
Latin, pono.) Hence, a puzzling ques- 
tion. 

PoiNW, A whole posse of oteti. A large 
number ; a crowd. {See nc9t ^trticle*) 
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Fosse Oomlta'tiis (Latin). Power 
of the counter. Tlie whole fotoe of the 
county— that is, all the male members of 
a county over fifteen, who may be eum- 
moned by a ^eriff to assist in preventing 
a riot, the rescue of prisoners, or other 
unlawful disorders. Clergymen, peers, 
and ^he infirm are exempt. 

Fosset properly means a drink taken 
before going to bra ; it was milk curdled 
wiUi wiue. 

“ In Ilia mornintf'a dranpbt ... bis cuiicc^rvea 
nr I'Atea . . . nud when lie i^oeth to lita 

]>oaset ein<xih:iii^ in the Mvctie ittfOO). 

Fost means placed, (Latin, poeiUte,) 

B)8t, A piece of timber placed in the 
ground. 

A miliiarif post, A station where a 
man is ^lucra, with iustinictions not to 
quit it without orders. 

An official post is where a man is placed 
in office. 

To post aecomts is to place them under 
oertam heads in methodical order. 
{Trench.) 

2^t haste. Travelling by relays of 
horses, or where horses are placed on the 
road to expedite the journey. 

Post office. An office where letters are 
placed. 

Post paper. So called from its water- 
mark, a pibst-hom, or a post-boy blow- 
ing bis hom. 

*‘Tlie old original pnat [palmer] with tlio stamii 
In tbo corner rapreaenclng ii pnat-boy riding for 
life, and ewangiug hia boru.’'~Jtfr«. QnekcU : Crun- 
fwOy ebap. X. c. 

Hiiff as a post, Tliat is, stiff [in the 
ground] like a gate-post. 

To run your head against a prist. To 
go to work heedlessly and stupidly, or 
as if you had no eyes. 

Fost Factum (Latin). After the act 
has Ijeen committed. 

Fo^t Merldlaa (Latin). After noon. 

“ Turns poet meridinii iMlf-toisV four. 

By signal 1 from Kane/ I'artod.'’ 

^ uwdin: Sea Songs. 

' Foat-mortem (Latin). After death ; 
M a' post-mortem examination for the 
purpose of ascertaining the cause of 
death. 

Foct»mcrtcmBegree(wf). A degree 
after having &iled at the ]ralL 

He had nnt even tlie merit <ft hetngaploddlng 
man, apd Im nnaUr took wbat used to tie called a 
pim-onartem degree.**— JUTV p. S3. 

Fost Obit, An agreement to pay for 
a loan a larger sum of mon^, teg^her 
with interest at death, (Latin post 
oPiUtm^ after the death . of ihO pelBon 
named in tlte bond,) 


Foste Rcstaate (French). To re- 
main at the post till called for. In the 
British post-office letters so addressed 
are kept one month, and then returned 
to the writer. , 

Fcatcd* IPell posted up tu the subject. 
Thoroughly informed. The metaphor 
is from posting up accounts, where one 
can BOO everything at a glance. 

FcstcHc'rL An argument a posferi&vi 
is one from effects to cause. Thus, to 
prove the existence of God a posterU/ri^ 
we take the works of creation and show 
how they manifest power, wisdom, good< 
nesis, and so on ; and then wc claim tho 
inference that the maker of these things 
is |>owerfu], wise, luid good. Robinson 
Crusoe found tho footprints of a man on 
the sand, and inferred that there must 
beta man on the island besides himself. 

Pbiobi.) 

Fostliumus {Ldotidtns), Husband 
f)f Jmo'gen. Under the erroneous per- 
suasion of hia wife's infidelity, he plots 
her death, but lus plot miscarries. 
{Shahes^mre : Cgmbvtine,) 

Foctlug-BilUL Before the Great 
Fire the spaco for foot-passrngors in 
Loudon was defended by rails nud posts ; 
the latter served for theatrical placanls 
and general amiouncements, which were 
therefore called posters or posting-bills. 

PiMiy nroperly means a copy of verses 

S resented with a bouquet. It now meant, 
^e verses without tlie flowers, as the 
“ posy of a ling,^’ or the flowers witliout 
tho verses, as a “ pretty jiosy." 

‘•Hr nmh! iimke auythfutf in iiivotry, from tlio 
fuicy Ilf a ling to t.hi.‘ rbroiu<io*if itd nl(l^t Iioimii^ 
wu;iici ’'—Sttdwan : riefonnn (Laml. r, , !•. 47. 

Fot. TOs word, like ‘‘father,'' 
mother,” “ daughter,” etc., isoommoii 
to the whole A'ryau family. Greek, 
poter^ .a drinking -vessel ; Latin, poe-uhtm 
— i,c, potacnlum; Iriab and Swedish, 
pota ; Spanish, ffote ; German, poft ; 
Dtmish, potto ; Frencli, Welsh, Anglo- 
Saxon, pott, etc. 

Gone to pot. Ruined, gone to the bud. 
The allusion is to the iiot into whi(th 
refuse metal is cast to be rcmolted, or 
to be discarded as waste. 

“Now KDd tben a farm went to pol.**— Dr. 
Arbuthnot, 

The pot calls the kktle hlaeh, Tliis is 
said of a person who accuses another of 
faults committed by Jiimself . Tho French 
say, The shovel mocks the poker ’’ ( La 
pAU s$ moque du fourgon). 

To betray the pot to the rofus. To 
betray the rese pot— that is, the pot 



loot 


Pound 


Pot-boij[ers 

which contains the roae-nobtes. To 
“ let the cat out of tlie bag.*’ (French, 
Lecouvrir U pot aux 

Brazm and earthen pots. Gentlemen 
and artisans, rich and poor, men of mark 
and those unstamjMd. From the fable 
of the Brazen and JEarfhen Jbfa. 

“ Drazen and oartbcn pota float toffelbcr In iux- 
upjjBitJon flown tbe stream .of IfaK 

UnzeiH. 

Pot*boilmk Articles written for 
periodicals or publishers, and pictures of 
small merit drawn or painted for the 
Mike of earning daily bread, or making 
the pot supply needful food. 

Pot-lnok. CotM and take pot^luek 
H'ith me. Como and take a family dinner 
at my house. Tbe French pot au fen is 
the ordinary dinner of those who dine at 
home. 

Pot Paper. A Dutch paper ; so called 
from its bearing a pot as its water- 
mai*k. 

Pot-Pourri (French). A mixture of 
dried sweet-smelling ilower-pctals and 
herbs preserved iu a vase. Also a hotch- 
potch or olla podri*da. In music, a 
medley of favourite tuues strung to- 
gether. (fke Pasticcio.) 

PoHin means fleafl ftttiwer*], anfl pot-ponri*i, 
St I'b'i ly s|«eHkii\K t ts tlie vase cuutainluv tlie sweet, 
mixture. 

Pot Valiant. Made courageous by 
liquor. 

'* Pot-de*Sl^re. French slang for an 
Englishman. 

Pot of Roapltality (The). The pot 
au ffti which in Ircbum used to bo shared 
with anyone wlio dropped in at meal- 
times, or required refritshmcut. 

"And till* ‘potf'f ixMvltalily ’ -whs act io boil 
ii|Hm tbe fire, and them was niudi mirth and 
bcjirtlucsfl ami i>iitertuiiinjeiit.''~.V/fl(;lu«?ifA Ctn- 
iarii, Ort., ISMl, 

Potago (Jean). The Jack Pudding 
of the French sHtge ; very like the Ger- 
man ^^Hanswurst,” the mteh **Fickel 
herringe,” and thu^lian “‘Macaro'ni.” 

Potato-bo|do. So the Scotdi call a 
scm-ocrow. Ilie head of these bird- 
bogies being a big potato or a turnip. 

Potato-bury (A). A pit or trench 
for preserving potatoes i<x winter use. 
A tumip-bury is a similar pit for 
turnips. 

Pota;to-talk. (Gefroan, KapioM 
geepraeh.) That clnt-chiM; comuion in 
Germany at the five o’clock tea-drinkings, 
when neighbours of the ** gentler sex^* 
take their work to tbe house ^ muster 


and talk dtiefly of the dainties of the 
table, their ingredients, admixture, and 
the methods of cooking them. 

PoSeen (pron. pn*teen). Whisky tliat 
has not paid duty. (Irish poitiUf diminu- 
tive otpoite, a pot.) 

Como and taste some good poteon 
That has not iiafd a mp to the Queen." 

Pother or Bother. Mr. Garnett states 
this to be a Celtic word, and says it often 
occurs in tbe Irish translations of the 
Bible, in the sense of io be griered or 
troubled in mind, (Greek, ^theo^ to 
regret.) 

“ Krieofls, crlt»d tho umiflre, cease your pt^tUer. 

Tbe creature's ueiiber one ni»r t'other.” 

The Chameleon. 

Pothooka. The 77th Foot; so called 
because the two sevens resomble two 
pothooks. Now called the Second Batta- 
lion of the Middlesex lieghneut. The 
first battalion is the old .57 tb. 

Pot’iphar*u Wllb. According io the 
Koran her name was Zuleika, but some 
Arabian writers call her Rail. 


Pots. A Stock Exchange term, signi- 
fying the ** North Staffordshire Bfdlway 
stock.*’ Of course, the word means 
‘ ‘ the potteries. ” (ike Stocjc Exchakqe 
Slang.) 

Potter. To go poking about, med- 
dling and making, in a Unless, purpose- 
less manner. Tudder^ podder^ pother^ 
bother, and puddk are varieties of the 
some word. To pud^er is to stir with a 
puddering pole ; nence, to confuse. Lear 
says of the tempest— *• May the great 
gods that keep this dreadful pudder o’er 
our head,” meaning confusion. To 
puddle iron is to stir it about with a 
puddering-pole. 


Potwollopers, before the passing of 
the Reform Bill (I8I12), were those who 
claimed a vote because they had boiled 
their own in the parish for six 
j ^ months. (Btuon. wealUm to boil ; Dutch , 
optvallen ; our waUop.) 


fttrictly speskinfr, a pfit-WBllupor is one wbo 
walloiM or iMula hia own 


Poult, a young turkey. Pallet^ a 
young chicken. (Latin, ptmm, the young 
of any animal ; whence pouUrg, young 
domestic fowls ; Jilbj, a young horse ; 
foal; Fronch, ^oiile; Itahan, polk, etc.) 


PottniL The unit of weight (Latio^ 
pondffo, weight) ; also cash to the value 
of twenty smllings sterling, because iu 
the Carfoviugiau period the Roman 
pound (twelve ounces) of pure silver was 
coined into 2i0 silver pennies. The 
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symbols £ and lb, arofor liht'ay the Latin 
for u pound. {See Penny for Potwd.) 

Pound of FleiAu The whole bar- 
gain, the exact terms of the agrceineitt, 
the bond literatim cl verbatim. The 
allusion is to Shylock, in The Mtrchant 
of Venice, who bargfiined with Antonio 
for a “ )x>undof flesh/’ but was foiled in 
his suit by Portia, who said the bond was 
expressly a pound of flesh, and thei^forc 
(1) the Jew must cut the exact quantity, 
neither more nor less than a just pouna ; 
and (2) in so doing ho must not shed a 
droj) of bloiKl. 

Poundtezt {Peter), An ^‘indulgcfl 
iKistor” with the Covenanters’ army. 
{Sir JVaUer ^ott : Old AUoriality,) 

Pourcoaugnao {^fat{8ieur de) (pron. 
Pouv-sonc^ijak). A pompous country 
gentleman who comes to Paris to raaiTy 
Julie, but the lady has a lover of her 
f>\vii choice, aud Monsieur is so m^’stifled 
and played upon by Julio and her ami 
tilt that he relinquishes his suit in 
despdr. {Jfohh'f^: Poureeamjnnc,) 

PoU8Sln« The Jtrithh PumsiH, 
Pichard Cooper, luiinter aud cngniver, 
well known for his J'^ietes of Jrtndaor, 
(♦-ISOG.) 

Grtumr Poussin, So Gaspar Dughet, 
the Frenc^i imiiter, is called. (1613- 
1075.) 

Pouting Place of Prinoes {The). 
Leicester Square is so c^lle*! by Pennant, 
bocaiiso George H., when Prince of 
Wales, having quarrelled with his father, 
retired to I^eicester House ; and his son 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, did the same, 
for the very Kuiie reason. 

Poverty • . . Love. “ When poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at 
the window.” “ Swe Oavre et Pact ho 
friffet Vvitm.'* 

PoWder. I'll pmeder ytmr jaeket for 
you. A corruption of pondrer dust). 
'{Set I)U8T.^ 

“ L» ! ID iNiwdur rdiiBl] ye 11011*111 sloiw, 

For out of powuur fj-rst yo caiiie.” 

Quoted bjf UalUirell under ** PmdreJ’ 

yid wofih powder and shot, “ Le Jen 
vs raut pas la chandelk." Tlie thmg 
shot won't pay the coat of powder and 
shot. 

Poyiiliig*g Law or Statute of Drog- 
heda (pron. Drdhe-dah). An Act of 
Purlianient made in Ireland in 1405 (10 
Henry Ytl., chap. 22), declaring all 
getiexul statutes mthexto made in Eng- 
land to be in force in Ireland also, it 
received its name from Sir Edwerd 


Poyuiiig, Lieutenant of Ireland at the 
time, 

P.P., Clerk of this Parish. The 

name given to a volume of memoirs, 
written by Dr. Arbuthiiot, as a satire on 
Bishop Burnet's Own Times, 

Prmmottstraton'sian Monks. {See 

Pbsmonstbatensian.) 

Prmmuni're. A barbarous word 
from the Latin prwmoWri (to be fore- 
warned). The words of the writ l>cgm 
“ Prtemunire facias — i,t\ *• Cause 

A. B. to be forewarned,” to npjiear Isdore 
us to answer the contempt wherewith he 
stands charged. If A. B. refuses to do 
so, he loses all civil rights, aud liefoiti the 
reign of Elizabeth might have been sLaiii 
by anyone with impunity. 

Pragmatic Sanction. Saitrlio in 
liatin means a “decree or ordinance 
with a penalty attached,” or. in f)fhfT 
words, a “ iiemil statute.” Pray mat' ictts 
means ” relating to state affairs,” so that 
Pragmatic Sanction is Ji penal statute 
la^aring on some important question of 
state. Hie ti»nu was first applied by tlio 
Bomans to those statutes w'hich related 
to their provinces. The French »p- 
plidl the plira^e to I'ertaiii statutes 
which limited the jurisdiction of the 
Tope ; but generally it is aiipUed to’ an 
orclinancc fixing the succession in a 
certain Hue. 

Pragmatic Sanction of Charles Vfl, 
{of Fraact), 1 138, defining and limiting 
the power of tho Pope in France. By 
this ordiiuineethe authority of a general 
council w.ifl declared superior to tho 
dictum of the Pope; tho clergy wore 
hirbiilden to apmnil txi Itomu on any 
ix'iiit affecting the w'rular condition of 
tho nation ; and the Konmn jioiitiff was 
forbidden to appropriate a vacant btaie- 
ficG, or to appoint either bishop or parish 
priest. 

Praqmatic Sanction oj St. Louis, 
forbaite the court of Itorno to levy taxes 
or collect subscriptions in P*raiine with- 
out the express sanction of the king. It 
also gave plaintiffs in tho ecclesiastical 
courts the right tf> app^ to tho civil 
courts. The “ Constitutions of Claren- 
don ” w^ere to England what the “ Prag- 
matic Sanction ” was to France. 

l^ragmaiic Sanction of Germany, 1713. 
Whereby the sacc,cffiriou of the empire 
was made heredita^ in. the female line, 
in order to transmit the crown to Maria 
Theresa, tho daughter of Charles VI. 

Tills is (MDpbntlcaUy rbt* Prairnialic Bnnctlon. 
unii'KS ttome qualifying word or date is added, to 
restrict it to soine other instrnntent. 
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Pragmafic Sanctum of Napkit^ 1769, 
wlu'i'fiby Carlos II. of Spam ceded 
the suecossiou to his third son in per- 
l)etuity. 

Prairie Fever ( The ) . An onthusiastic 
live of prairie life, which seems to be 
]):tvt of our beiiij^, to strengthen our 
streugtli, invigorate our spirit, and en- 
dow us with new life, 

“ Wliat wiMt (:aUui*s hy day aD4 ihOAvUd tate« 

Tiv flip iiKMit wnirh-firca, I iiitoxkiitril 

with tlio TnmsDiM' of ni) now lifo ; 1 had OMUKUi 
tiio in jiirio ie\i'v:'-~Mnym Itfid: the Scalp Iluvt- 
Cl .-i. oil. 111. 

Prating Sophists. The doctors of 
llio Sorboimo were so called by Buda3us 
of Paris. (1167-1510.) 

Prayer-book Parade. Tlie prom- 
ciiiidf ill lhahioiiable watering-places 
and other phicRS of resort, after moniing 
servien on Sundays till luncheon or early 
dinuer-tiine. 

Praying-wheels. It is said that the 
UuddliistH pr.ay by machinery; that Ihey 
]iut prayers into a wheel, and unroll 
thi iii by the length. This notion arises 
from a iiiiscoiiception. Saky'a-muui, tlio 
Iludtllia, is said to have “ tamed the 
wheel of the law **•- -Le, to have preached 
Hiuldhisrn inco-ssiuitly— we should say as 
a Imrsd in tt mill. 

Pre-Ad'amites. Before Adam was 
created. Isaac do la Peyivsri maintained 
t.hat oidy the .Tevrs arc descGiided from 
and that the Gentiles ore de- 
sccndi'tl from a race of men existing ] 
before Adam : a.s the book of Genesis is | 
the liistory of the Jews only, it does not 
coiieern itself with other raxM's. (1065.) 

Pre-Raphaelites. A tfirm infro- 
dneed by Hunt and Ida friemis, who 
wWiod t«> intimate that they preferred 
the snn]ilicity and truthfulness of tho 
painters who preceded liaphaeh The 
term now signitios a very minute imita- 
tion nature, lh*illiaut colouring, and 
not much sluulow. 

Preacher (7V/c) .•Solomon, the author 
of EeelesiastoH (the JWaeher), 

The glorious pirarhir. Saint John 
. Chrysostom. (347-4970 

The king of prcftehers, Louis Bour- 
. dalouo. (i63’2-l7(>4.) 

The li ate preacher, Samuel de Marets, 
Protestant controversialist. (1599-1663.) 

Prebead, meaning a “clergyman 
attached to a prebcndal stall, “ is a 
vulgarism. 'Ihe prebend is the stipend 
given out of the revenues ott the college 
or cathedral ; he who enjoys the prebend 


is the prebendary. (Latin, prabeo, to 
give.) 

Preoa'rioas is what depends on our 
prayers or requests. A precarious tenure 
IB one that depends solely on the will 
of the owner to concede to our prayer ; 
hence uncertain, not to be depended on. 
(Latin, preeor.) 

Preceptor. The superior of a pre- 
e^'toiy w'as (^allcKl hy the Templars a 
Knight Pneepfw: a “Grand- Preceptor” 
was the head of all the proceptories, 
or houses of the Knights Templars, in 
au entire province, the three of highest 
rank being the Grand Preceptors of Jc- 
riiHaicm, Tripolis, and Antioch. Houses 
of tlicsc knights which were not pre- 
oeptories were called commamiet^s, 

Preolenaea'Rldieiiles (in Moliere’s 
comedy so culled). Amin to and Pol- 
ix^uc, who assume tho airs of the Hbtel 
de Rumbouillet, a coterie of savants of 
both sexes in the soveut^iciith centuiy'. 
The members of this society were termed 
j>rveunsvs—i.e, “persons of distinguished 
merit and tho preeiruses 
imuiis a ridiculous ai>eiug of their ways 
! and maimers. 

Prooio'sa. Tho heroine of Long- 
lellow's Spffuish tStHdenty thma^icncd with 
tlie Yougeance of the Inquisition. 

Precious Stones. (1) Koch month ^ 

according to the Poles, is under the in- 
fluence of a precious stone : — 

.)snuar> .. (T«rnt*t .. CIr»MUoirjf. 

FVbniary .. AnicUiyst .. Sufctrify. 

Marrli .. 1 II(h>(5«(ooc . Vour^pv. 

Atvii.. Dtnnioui) .. JmutcfHce. 

May .. >• Kmeralrt .. Succeisa tn fow. 

Junu .• •> AiJrate >. Itcuttk nnd life. 

.Inly .. .. rorneliun .. 

Augual SrinJoiux .. OnuHU’aft’lint)/, 

.. AtiUtlfte to madness. 
October - . Oittl . . . . 

Ninemlicr.. T»|ws fidtlity. 

Dcc<’ml;ef .. <• I'l-osim au. 

(2) In relation to the signs of the 
Zmiae : — 

..Ruby. Libra.* ..Jacintlv 

Taurus .. Topax. 8o«>rpu> .. A^f.itr. 

Ueimni .. t^irbunole, Baicitiarma .. AiiuMliiyiit. 
ejnim- .. Ktuernlrt, Clapnroruue n**ryl. 

Lw .-Sappluro. Afiuarius ..<)ius. 

Virffc • > Dmiiitiml. ri»«es i.isixer. 

(3) In relation to the planets : — . 

Barurn .. Tur«iuoi»c .. lie>id, 

.lupdvr .. Oiirnelian .. Tin. 

Mars .* •• KnuTHlil *. /row, 

Sun •< •• niamond .. Gvld. 

Vpiiiis - Ainethyat .. Captmr, 

Mercury •• liOodAtooe .. OntdisilteT, 

Muon •• Crj’stol .. super. 

7 The ancients divided precious stones 
into male and female. The darker stones 
were called the male, and the light oaea 
were called tlio females. Male sapphires 
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approach indigo in colour, bul Ike 

female ones ere l^•blae. Thoophartos 
xneutionB the distinction. 

Preeo'oloua means ripened by the snii 
before it has attained its full growth ; 
premature; a devdopment of mind or 
body beyond one’s age. (Latin, prm 
eoqiw,) 

Many pr<>cociauB troos. an4 micli as bave their 
spring in winter, mi^ be rouo<l.*'-~irrffteii. 

Prelate means simply a man pre- 
ferred, a man promoted to an eocleai- 
asticol office which gives him jurisdic- 
tiou over other cleigymen. Cardinals, 
bishops, abbots, and archdeacons were 
at one time so called, but the term is re- 
stricted in the Protestant Church to 
bishoiis. (Latin, prufero^ prcelattt^,) 

PreUmlnary Canter {A), Meta- 
phorically, means sometiiing which jire- 
cedcs the real business in hand. The 
reference is to the preliminary canter of 
horses before the race itself begins. 

“The rml business of ib« sossitiiis njinmenced 
Ust niglic. . . . K\oryt(iin(r (lint bug pnvcNtM 
(bo introduction of Ntigmeasuro hns been a 
liminary canter.*’— Arir«ptfjh"r parttgtttph, April 
]4tb, ISM. 

Premier Pae. Ck n'ett que le pretnier 
pat qui eo^te, lythnuoras used to say, 

The beginning is hau the whole.” 

” lucIpoUiinidiiim AifsOMOfg. 

" DisiiidUini facti, ijui cfeiat, habet."- fforoce. 

Well begun rs half dune." 

T The reverse of these proverbs is : 
“ CVsJf k plus difficile que d^Scoi'cher la 
queued ^ 

Premoaetratea'sian or NorheHine 

Order, Founded in the twelftli century 
by St. Norbert, who obtained permission, 
in 11^, to found a cloister in the diocese 
of Loon, in France. A spot was pointed 
out to him in a vision, and he termed the 
spot Frc Afautre or Pratum Monstra'litM 
(the meadow pointed out). The order 
might be called the reformed Augiistmu, 
or the White canons of the mle of St. 
Augustine. ^ 

JhmidreiisiBatiMr laOuena. To 

pick a pocket. This proverb is ve^ old 
—it was popular in tlie reign of Louis 
XIII. 

Prapenae (2 syt.). Malice prepense 
is malice designed or before deliberated. 
(Latin, preo pensus,) ^ 

Preppaterana means ** the cart be- 
fore the horse.” (Latui. pres pwterus. 
the fiM last and the last first) 

PmbyteiiAm {Seeltim,) 

Pireaoatt. A waistcoat. Bhyming 
slang, ifiee Chivt.} 


Prea'enta. Ktmc all men hy these 
presents’-~%.e, by the writings or docu- 
ments now present. (Latin, per presenfesy 
by the [writings] present.) 

Presenrer [iSci/^r]. Ptolemy 1. of 
Egyiit was callw Seier by the Uhodians, 
boc4uise he compelled Deme'trios to raise 
the siege of Rliodes. (b.o. 367, 323-285.) 

PraM-money and Press-men do not 

mean money given to impress men into 
the service and men so impressed ; hut 
ready money, and men readv for service. 
When a recruit has received tlie money, 
ho binds himself to be ready for Kcrvice 
whenever his attendance is reqiiirod. 
Similarly, a p\'ess^ffam is a gang to get 
ready men. (Old French prest, now 
pret ; Italian pmfo.) 

Proster John, acrording to Mando- 
ville, a lineal dcHCcndaiit of < igier the 
Dane. This Ogier penetrated into the 
north of India, with fifteen barons of 
his own country, among whom he divided 
the land. John was made bovereign of 
Teneduc, and was called Prester lM:cauHe 
ho convci-ted the natives. Another tra- 
dition says he had seventy kings for liis 
vaasals, and was soon by Lis subioas 
only three tinm in a year. In Mueh 
Ado about yothing. Benedick says: — 

**l will futcli yon a ttmtlj-ncker fn>in ibo 
fUrtliCBt inctk of Awm; T)riiiff ilic lotiiftli of 
Treater Jubii'A foot : ffitcb >tuf u imir nff tlio ar«Mi 
rimnra iHianl . , ratber tinn lioia tbree u-onls* 
coDfercuce with tbiebarin/'—Aci il. J. 

Prester John (in Orlando Pnrhso, bk. 
xvii.), called by his subjorts Sena'pns, 
King of Ethiopia. He was blind. Though 
the richest monarch of the world, he 
pinnl ‘-in plenty’s lap with biidless 
famine,” for whenever his table was 
sinciui hell-born harpies tiew away with 
the foo<t, '^This was in punishment uf 
his great pride and impiety in wishing 
to add Paradise to his dorijinion. 'I'he 
plague was to cease when a stranger 
came to his kingdom on a wiiigeil horso.” 
Astolpho came on his flying griffin, and 
with nis magic liom* chased the )iar|>ies 
into Cocy'tus. The king sent 100,000 
Nubians to the aid of Ohorleinaime ; they 
were provided with hones by Astolpho, 
who threw stones into the air, wliicli 
became steeds fully equippetl (hk. xviii. ) 
and were traamixed to Franct^ by As- 
tolpho, who filled hij hands with leaves, 
which he cast into the sea, and they in- 
stantly becaihe ships (bk. rix.). when 
Agramaut was dead, tho Nubians were 
sent back to theiT country, and the ships 
turned to lei^ves and tho horses to stones 
again. 
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Prestige. TIub wo^ haR a straiigely 
inut(inior]ih(>.siHl rneauing. T!io Latm 
prteHliff'ite means juggliug tricks, hence 
preH'xclitfitMiem^ (French), one whe Jug- 
gles with his lingers. We use the word 
for tliat favourable impression which 
results from good antecedeuts. The his- 
tor}' of the change is tliis : Juggling tricks 
were once conaidered a sort of enchant- 
ment ; to enchant is to charm, and to 
charm is to win the heart. 

Presto. Quick. A name given to 
Swiff by the Ducheas of Shrewsbury, a 
foreigner. Of course, the pun is obvious ; 
means sAvift (or quick). 

Preston and his ICastlfik. To 

uppouf Preaton axid his mastics is to be 
foolhardy, to rtjsist what is irresistible. 
Christojmer I’lcston established the Bear 
(ranlen at Hockley-in-the-Holo in the 
time of (‘harks II. The Bible says ho 
that, employs the swt)rd ‘‘shall perish 
by the sword,” and Preston was killed 
in 17011 by one of his own hears. 

“ . . . r<l as Kootl opivjsc 

to ercHlort «Md t)is ai.<isnfrH 

Oldham t III. Satyr 0 / JniynaL 

Pretender. The Old Pretended', 
James F. E. Stuart, son of James II. 
(1088-1760.) 

Th' Youiuj Vretmder. Charles Edward 
Stuai't, son of the “Old Pretender.” 
(1720-1788.) 

“ OiMl Itlc-As the kin^, I ntean the fstth's defender x 

ihui i)i(tss~n)i linnii iti hlessluffoUie pretender. 

avuo that PrHonUer is. ainl who is king - 

(vod IpIosh UH.all !— liini’s iiuKe souther thlag.** 
John Byrom. 

Pretenders, Tanyoxurkes, in the time 
of Camby'aes, Kiug of Persia, pretended 
to he Smerdis ; hut one of his wives felt 
his head while he was asleep, and dis- 
covered that ho had no ears. 

Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbock, 
in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Otretiei, a monk, pretended to be 
Demetrius, younger son of Czar Ivan 
Biisilowitz TI., murdered by Boris in 
1598. In 1605 Demetrius “tho^l^” 
became Czar, but wgs killed at Mos<^w 
the year following, in an insurrection. 

Pre'text. A pretence. From the 
Latin preetexta^ a dress embroidered in 
tlio front wom by the Homan miiffistrates, 
• priests, and children of the onatocmey 
between the ago of. thirteen and seven- 
teon. The prisetexta'ta wer^ dramas in 
which actors personated those wbo ijrote 
the prmtexta ; hence persons who pre- 
tend to bo what Bioy are not. 

Prettyman (Prince), who figures 
sometimes as a fisherman^s son, and 


sometimes as a prince, to gain the heart 
of Gloria. {Brnkingham : The RehearmL) 

Prevarioa^tlon. The Latin word 
vorico is to straddle, and prmvarieor^ to 
go sigzag or crooked, l^e verb, says 
Pliny, was first applied to men who 
ploughed crooked nuges, and afterwards 
to men who gave crooked answers in 
law courts, or deviated from the straight 
line of troth. {Sec DEinurJic.) 


Prevent. Precede, anticipate. (Latin 
prep-veniof to go before.) And as wUat 
goes before us may hinder us, so prevent 
means to hinder or keep bock. 

*• My eyes tirevent the walcbei*.*'— Ptndni 

CXIX.14S. 

“1‘rcvent u«,0 Luri},{H all our rtoinffs."— Cow*- 
man Prayer Rfmk, 

Prevlotis aneatlen. {See Ques- 
tion.) 

Pri'am. King of Troy when that 
city was sacked by the allied Greeks. 
His wife’s name was Hecmba ; she waa 
the mother of nineteen children, the 
eldest of whom ivas Hector. When the 
gates of Troy were thrown open ^ the 
Cheeks concealed in the Wooden Horse, 
Pyrrhos, the son of AdiiBes, slew tte 
aged Priam. (See Homer^s lUad and 
VirtjiVs JEne^ul) 

PrI'uaoiid. Son of Ag'apev a fairy. 
He was very daiing, and foimht on foot 
with battle-axe and spear. He was slain 
by Cam'balo. {Spenser : FaMe Qtteene, 
bk. iv. ) {Sec Diahond. ) 

Prin'pus, in classical mythology, is 
a hideous, sensual, disgusting deity, the 
impersonation of the principle of ferity. 
(See Baal Pbob, etc.) 


Priok-eared. So the Boundheads 
were called, because they covered their 
heads with a black skull-cap drawn down 
tight, leaving the ears exposed. 


Prtek tlk^ Garter. {See Fast Ind 
Loose.) 

Pride, meaning ostentation, finery, 
or that which j^rsoiis are ptnud of. 
Spenser talks ox “lofty trees yclad in 
summer’s pride ” (verdure). Pope, of a 
** sword whose ivory sheath [wasj in- 
wrought with envious pride” (oroa- 
montation) ; and in this sense the w*ord 
is used by Jaoques in that edehrated 
passage— 

** Why, who crloR'out on pride [dren] 

-,.-4 — •„ Wlvsifl party ) 


. ..... ...... . . _ y woman *wa 

The rivpt of prfncoa on unworthy abi>ulders^ f 
. . . What is be of baser function 
That says hjs ^very [fineril la pot my 
cost i " Shoksepeare: A$ Tou ZiH It, U. 7, 
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Fly /iriVip, says th^ peacock^ proverbial 
for pride. iJShakespcare : Vmmly of 
Errors, iv. 3. ) The pot caUinff the kettle 
‘^black face.” 

VrUle, First a drayman, then a 
colonel in the Parliamentary anny. 
{Butkr: Mitdibras,) 

Pride of the Morning. Tltat early 
mist or shower wliich promises a fine 
day. The Morning is too pi-oud to come 
out in her glory all at oiioe^or the proud 
beauty being thwarted weeps and pouts 
aw’hile. Keble uses the phrase in a 
different sense when he says : — 

•’ Pride Ilf tlin dewy Morninir, 

The awain's exiH*rU‘nced eye 
Fr4ii(i tliec tnkes timely warning, 

Nor ini‘4ta the rrurff(v>a8 sky/' 

Keble: :ath Sandtiy nfter Trinity. 

Pride's Purge. The Long Parlia- 
ment, not proving itself willing to con- 
demn Charlos I., was purged of its unruly 
members by Colonel Pride, who entered 
the House with two regiments of soldicns, 
imprisoned sixty members, droveone hun- 
dred and sixty out into the streets, and 
left only sixty of the most couiplaisant. 

Pridwen. The name of Prince 
Arthur's shield. 

“ Ho heni?»» an hif* awcoro [iieok 1 mme jKvld di^To, 

Hji* nonu* eii lirntiitc (in Briiimi] l^ndweu ihafrn 
LcalhHlI ’* 

Layamon: ifrid awtdftli <viittir>). 

Prid'win. Same as pndurn. '^Ehis 
shield had represented on it a jiictiire 
of the Virgin. 

** Thr temiK'r of hfs j»wrird, the irwO ‘ Kxenniicr/ 

The liiflfUi-'SS and ibo Jens^th of ' Uone,’ ln» 

»lK!ar. 

With Tridwiii; Iiir i/real shiold, nud what tin* 
IrtTiKif lie »r " Draiftm. 

Priest . . . Knight. 1 ^ruuhl rather 
fvalk with Sir Pned than Sir Kuiyht^ 1 
prefer jieace to strife. 

Priest of the Bine-hag. A Ivtr- 
rister. A blue-hag l^ a cant name for a 
barrister. (*W BAiinisTKn's Bacj.) 

*' H^^ltVKJynn) had twice idwided Idao^nr him*, 
witliouMi(‘iiM»f atlorn^y, Hiid 8h<iW('d hnnSt-if aa 
prai'C'Md in every law dnihhle . . . ,1 be had 

Inhid a verndarly orrUiiie^l prh^t of ih'j liliic) bag.”* 
Kiwiilt^fl : Alton L*teL-t, rlwi* xx, 

Prig. A knavish lieggar in the Pfiyyar^s 
Ihfsh, hy Beaumont and Fletchor. 

Priy, A coxcomb, a conceited iiersum. 
Probably the Anglo-Saxon pryt or pryd. 

Priy, To filch or steal. Alw a pick- 
pocket or thief, lli© clown calls At tol'- 
yens a **prig that hauntft wakes, ftirs, 
and boar - baitings.” (Shakespeare; 
Winter's I'alet, ir. 3.) 

laMcncch. f.> prio tneanatocbeaiieii, or1iA<nffe 
oxer ilMi |irice aukM ? pytuyin ntssns chc 

Prinm Bonne (Ibjiian). A first-class 
lady ; applied to public singers. 


Prima Fhole (Latin). At first sight. 
A prima facie cose is a cose or statement 
which, witliout minute examination into 
its merito, seems plausible and correct. 

It would l)c easy tr> make out a aironff pnum 
fttrte case, but I should advise tdic more mulious 
policy of andi nlternm partem. 

Primary Colonrs. (See Cot.oubs.) 

Prime (1 syl.). In the Catholic (ihuroh 
the first canonical hour after lauds. 
Milton terms simriso *‘that sweet hour 
of prime." (Paradise losf^ bk. v. 170.) 

“ All night loMK . . . came the sound of 4-hjint- 
in« ... a- the monks swia the scrvtcj* of iiiiitiio>, 
Jamis, and itrUne^^- Slwrlboiuie: John fiiyh^auU 
clkap. 1. p. 10. 

Primed. Full and ready to deliv<;r 
a speech. Wc say of a man whose head 
is full of his subjeet, “ He is primed to 
the muzzle.” Oic course, the allminu 
is to firearms. 

Prlmero. A game at cards. 

‘-I h*ft him at pvinu'ro with the l>uk*' oC 
Suffolk." -iS/irt/.Tflpivu’f ; lli Hiu Vttf.^\,\l. 

*.* •‘Four cardei worn iWIt. lo earli pla>f*r, lla* 
(n’oups b*‘lu!< Uush. ptnv.o and i.oMit 
f’bin/i WMH tiji* HHiiiuns in ‘pokrr/ punu u:t< i lo* 
uiud of t*nrh sml. nud jwoMf wa-i j’oi koiu*!! a** in 

' puuiot.’ -t Vb'ptrdoi nf (iahon, ]■. ‘..TO. 

Primitive Fathers ( Tht ). The five 
(Christian fathers siipposed to lie eon- 
temporary with Ihc Ap(»stles: viz. 
Clement of Borne (30-10‘J) ; B.-iitnalm'^, 
cousin of Mark the KvaugohVt, and 
srhoolfellow of Paul the Apostle; 
Hennas, .author of The Shepherd : 
Jgfintius, martyred a.d. 11'»; and Poly- 
earp (8o-lt>‘.)). 

The lun Kpiatlf^ to tbo (\ntntln<ui.9 nr** 
proh.ibl> In riement ItiiiiiRniis. bill I'M'T.v iiiins 
(•li%p ;iAi ril'od tt» him is tindoid>tudl.\ HpiinoiK. 

The I'pisile asoriin'd to ll'iriinbaH ia df \ri.N 
dimb'ful nuthentii'lt}. 

ir.foinM, -ir ls^ery ihmbtful whelhiT iliii* is a 
I'loiirr uame ai iill;aii«l. if a ptfipf-r natiif. m;iuy 
think ll a lUriuaH in the srnmd e4*iilur\, 
brother of INiis I. 

Voljcarp, hiuue i^ay, was a pujiil of .lohii ilm 
K\am?rlifriU by whniii bo wrw made IliKhop of 
Huijnia.addreMSed in tin* Ue\obtiiin; t*ut if the 
Hovelation was writtcMi in oi, PiiI.Mii.rp wan not 
eleven years old at the nine, ami could not 
sibl.\ liave been a biahop. It is exireinely ibuibt- 
ful whether he knew llie Rvamrelist at all. and 
eerrainly he did not kiv<w <*itli.*r fl«e Piiiirth 
(roMtiel or the Ikiok of the Ium I'laiioii. 

Primroeo (fleorye). Son of the 
worthy Vicar of Wakefield. He went to 
Ainstf^am to teach the people English, 
but forgot that be conhf not do so till 
ho knew something of Hiiteh himself. 
(liofthmith : Vionr of WakrJiehL) 

Most'S Primrose. Brother of the above, 
noted for giving in bortor a good herao 
for n grass of worthless green spectacles 
witli copper rims nml slmgreen cases. 
(OoldsmUh : Vk'ftr of Wakefield.) 

Mrs, Ikborah Primrose, Mother oft ho 
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above ; noted for her motherly vanity, 
her skill in housewifery, aud her desire 
to be genteel. Her urddirtff gown is a 
standing simile for things tliat wear 
well . * ' Her daughters* names are Olivia 
aud Sophia. iGoJdmnith: Vica/t'of H^akc^ 
field.) 

The ]tai\ JDi\ Primroxe, Husband of 
Mrs. Deborah, and Vicar of Wakefleld. 

Am siinplo-iniuded and unskilled in the 
w^orld as Gohlsmith himself, unaffectedly 
pious and lieloved by all who knew him. 
{fjoldsmith : Vicar of Wakefield,) 

Primrose. A curious corruption of 
the French primererole^ Italian prim- 
ererofa, compounds of the Latin primu 
rrra {first spring flower). Chaucer calls 
tlic word pnunrolr^ which is a contiuc- 
tion of the Italian pnnu'rola. The 
ilowor is no rone at all. 

Pri'mum Molille, in the Ptoloma'ic 
system of astronomy, was the tenth (not 
ninth) sphere, supposed to revolve fn>m 
east to west in twenty-four hours, eaxTy- 
ing with it all the other spheres. The 
eUivi ii spheres are : (1) Diana or the 
Moon, (U) Mercury, (3) Venus, (4) Apollo 
or the Sun, (o) Mars, (0) Jupitei*, (7) 
Satuiu, (S) the starry sphere or that of 
the fix(‘(i stars, (0) the erysbillinc, (10) 
the primmii mo bile, and (II) the em- 
pyre'aii. Vtnloniy himself acknowledged 
<iuly the first nine ; the two latb'r were 
duvisoil by his disciples. The motion of 
|hc ory^tnlliiie, according to this .system, 
causo.> the ])reccssioii of tlie equinoxes, I 
its axis being tliat of the ecliptic. The j 
iimtioii of the primuni mobile pnKluccs 
the. alternalion of day and mght; its 
axis is Unit of the equator, and its ex- 
tremities the poles of the h(»iveus. 

'‘They (lie savi'n, aiiil tlie 

•|1xoil'[h :nT> rtjilti'U‘1, 

Atnl that <Tvsi:il'lni «phi’re . . . nral that* Kust- 

Alovcd.' ” ; JUirtultur JawI, iif. inj. 

Primftm Mobile is figuratively applinl 
to that Tiiachini!i which eommunieates 
motion to several others ; and also to • 
pei'Hous and ideas suggestive of com- 
plicated systems.* Soiratua was tlie 
primum mobile of the Dialectic, Megfiric, 
Oyrena'ie, and Cynic systenis of philo- 
sophy. 

Pri'mnB. The archbWiop, or rather 
“presitliiig bishop,** of the Kpiscopal 
Church of Scotland. He is electeil by 
the other six bishops, and preMidcs in 
Convocation, or meetings relative to 
church matters. 

Prliloe. Tlic Latin piin'cines formed 
( no of the great divisions gf tne Roman 
in.antry ; so called because they were 


originally the fl^'st to begin the fight# 
After the Hosta'ti were instituted, this 
privilege was transferred to the new 
division. 

Prime, (See Biack.) 

Prince of edekemg. Rudolph IT., 
Emperor of Germany, also called The 
German Hermes Trismegistus. 

Prince of gomps. Samuel Pepys, 
noted for his gossiping Diarg, commenc- 
ing January Ist, 1659, and continued for 
nine years. (1632-1703) 

Prince of grammarians. (See GitA3C- 
MABIANS.)' 

Prince of Peace. The Uessiah (Isaiah 
ix. C). 

Prince of the Potver of the Air. Satan 
(Enh. ii. 2). 

Prince of the vegetable kingdom. So 
Liiintcus calls the palm-tree. 

Prince of Wales (The): *rhis title 
arose thus; When Edward I. snlidued 
Wales, he promiseil the Welsh, if they 
would lay dowui their arms, that bo 
would give them a native prince. HU 
queen having given birth to a son in 
Wales, the new- Ijom child W'as entitled 
Edward, l*rinco of Wales ; aud ev€ir 
since then the eldest son of the Britisli 
sovereign has retained the title. 

Prince of Wah'is Jhvgoon (Jnords, TliC 
3rd Dragoon Guards. ^ 

Prinoo Ru];>ert*B Dro]w. Dn»ps of 
molten glass, consolidated by falling 
into water. Their form is that of a tad- 
]Kd€*. The thick end may lie hammered 
pretty srnnrtly witlnllit its bi'oaking, but 
if the smallest portion of the thin end 
is nippe<l off, the whole flies into fine 
duHt with explosive violence. These 
toys, if not invented by l^inco KupiTt, 
wtu’c introduced by him into England. 

Prince's Peers. A term of eoutenqd 
applied to peers of low birth. The son 
of Charles VII. of Franco (aitcryariU 
Louis XI.)fiu order to we.:iken tno iii- 
^ fluonce of the aristocracy, created a host 
of riff-raff peers, such' jls tradesmen, 
farmers, and mechanics, who were tools 
in his' hands, 

Prlneoz or Prl::ieockB. (Probably 
from prime and citck.) Cnpuh^t calls 
T>balt a prineox. or wilful spoilt boy. 
(Shakespeare : Jimtico and Mtet.) 

Prink* Site was ;M^nkcd in atl hei* 
flnerg. Adorned. Frink aud prank. 
Dutch pronketiy to make a show ; Ger- 
man prangeUf Danish prmigcy Swedish 
pvmtka. 

Printer's ]>evil* The newest ap- 
prentice lad ill the press-room, w^hosd 
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Privy Seal 


duty it is to mu enuuds, aud to help the 
predipeu* 

Printing used to be called the Black 
A%'i^ and the boys who assisted the press- 
men were called {See mdee Devil.) 

Printers^ Varka 

? is 2~«that is, the first and lost letters 
of ^meiio (question). 

! is !. lom Latin is the inierjeotiou 
of ioy. 

S is a Greek p (v), the initial letter of 
paragraph, 

* is used by the Greek mmtnarians 
to arrest attention to somethuig striking 
{asterisk or star). 

t is used by the Greek grammarians to 
indicate something objectionable (cbclisk 
or dagger). 

(aSK^Maiies xn Gr^mkab.) 

Piiatiiig. (See Em.) 

Father o? Enaluh printwa. William 
Caxtou (U12.1491). 

V It IS a mistake to suppose that 
Caxton (1471) was the first printer in 
England. A book has been accidentally 
discovered with the date 1478 (Oxford). 
The Rev. T. Wilson says, ** The press at 
Oxford existed ten years before there 
was any press in Europe, except those at 
Haarlem and Mentz. The pei'sou who 
set up the Oxford press was Comllis.” 

Prto'rl/ An argument a prion is one 
from cause to effect. To prove the ex- 
iat^ce of God a priori^ you must show 
that every other hypoth'esis is more un- 
likely, and thwefore this hypothesis is 
the most likely. AH mathematical proofs 
are of this kind. (See Posteriori.) 

FHMlai&'sKead. To break Friscian^s 
head (in Latin^ **l)imimtire Frieeiafni 
caplut ”). To violate the rules of gram- 
mar. Priacion was a great grammarian 
of the fifth century, whose name is 
almost sjnxonymous with grammar. 

** Pi43cmn'» beiul Is oX(eu bruised without re- 
tuorse/'<- P. sntomfwm. « 

** And held AO sin so deeply red " . 

. •AstbftfcDfJhreakiitscPriscisn’ehesd/* * 
emler ; HHiibnts, pC. ii. S. 

PltMtU'lailMa. Followers of Pris- 
ciUian, a Spaniard; an heretical sect 
which up in 8pain in the fourth 

centuty. They wer« a branch of the 
HaniensBans. ^ 

Prisoner ntIHha Bar* • Theprisoner 
in the dock, who is on tde trial; so called 
because anciently he stood at the bar 
which separated the barristom from the 
eoxnmon pleaders. 

Prismisr of ChiUopr. Fninq<Esds 
^nnivard, a Frenebnum confin^ lor 


six yearR in Uie dungeon of the Chateau 
de Ohillon, by Charles HI. of Savoy. 
Lord Byron, in his poem so caUed, has 
welded together this incident with 
Dante’s Cktmt U(foU*m^ (See Cbillom.) 

Prl'tlkVL The favourite hero of the 
Indian PurAnas. Vena having been 
slain for his wickedness, and leaving no 
offering, the saints rubbed his right arm, 
ana the friction brought forth Prithn. 
Being told tiiat the earth had suspended 
for a time its fertility, Prithu went forth 
to punish it, and the Earth, under the 
form of a cow, fied at his appro;ich ; but 
being unable to escape, promised that in 
future ** seed-time and harvest should 
never fail” 

Prill'll* Senator of Venice, noted for 
his nnl>6nding pride, and his iiiinuturnl 
harshness to his daughter Delvide'ri. 
(Otway : FrmVv Fi^mrved*) 

Prlvolvans^ The antagonists of the 
Subvolvans, in B. Butler’s satirical poem 
called The Elephant in the Moon, 

“ T^iese.Hniy ranttna Privolvans 
Have every aumnter tlioir o»nit«isu9, 

Alts muster like tUe warlike buhh 
O f Hawlicad snd of Blood) boues/’ 

V. W. Cb'. 

Privy (biiuioll. The c<juncil chosen 
by the sovereign to administer puhlic 
anairs. It consists of the Royal Family, 
the two Primates, the Bishop of London, 
the great officers of State, the Lord 
Chancellor and Judges of the Coui*t8 of 
Equity, the Chief Justices of the Courts 
of Common Law, the Judge Advocate, 
some of the Puisne Judges, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, the Ambassa- 
dors. Governors of Colonies, Commander- 
in- Chief, Master-General of the Ord- 
nance* First Lord of the Admimlty, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, 
PayuHoter of the Foioos, President of 
the Poor-law Board, etc. etc. ; a com- 
mittee of which fonns the Cabinet or 
Ministij. The numbe** of neither the 
Privy C^unBl nor Cabinet is fixed, but 
the latter generally includes about fifteen 
or sixteen gentlcmeh specially qualifleii 
to advise on different departments of 
state business. Much of the business of 
the Privy Goumulis performed by Boards 
or subdfvisioxM, os the Board Trade, 
the Baafd of 'Quaratdine, the Cowwittee 
of Cotmeil on MbmUott, etc. 

Prll7 The seal which the 

soverejin uses in pIPOdf of assent to a 
docuntenj^ {nmatcers of minor import- 
ance it llsiiMoieni to pass the privy sealt 
but instrumepts of greater moment must 
have the great seal also. 
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Pro and Con. (Latin). For and 
ajr{iiijst. l!on.” is a contraction of 
con fra. 

Pro Tanto. As an instalment, ^oo<l 
(Miou^li as fur as it goes, but not iinal ; 
for what it is worth. 

'■ 1 h»':ivd Mr r.ivnoU Hi'Ci'pt ilm WU of 1 sn 6 as a 
tlinl.woul*! r|in*o ihc li i (Tort'll c<w N^twofn 
Mil' M\<i rottnliios hiir Biiice Mo'U lie Hinted tiuit 
lit' liail lU’rt'iUfil it as a pro hintt} nicsisure. ... It 
iVHH n imi'liutnontary hot, nml liu hoped to inalte 
f II Min* siiin'iidinoiii'* jt.”-3fr. Chambtrlam'a 

.ip ir/i, April loili, Imfl. 

Pro Tom'pore (3 syl . J . Teinixirarily ; 
for the time iMiiiig, till sijmethin^ is 
]M'nnaiicntly settled. Contracted into 
pro tan. 

Probate of a WllL A certified copy 
of a M'ill hy an oftioer whoso duty it in to 
attest it. 'riio origijial is retained in the 
(jourt regi.stry, and executors act on the 
]iroved cop}'. Anyone may see an ottieiil 
copy of any will at the i-egi-stry office on 
payment of a shilling. 

Probe. I must proh' that matter to 
1h> h»>toin must narrowly examine info 
if. 1’he ‘allusion is to a surgeon probing 
a woiiial, or .so.ii clung for some extrane- 
nus substaiiie in the body. 


Prob'olc {•> ^Vi )« Hs ajiplied to Jesus 
t'liriit, ih this ; that He was divine oiilv 
ln'cauM* Ho was {li\iijely hcgottcii ; iii 
tact, ffe was a sho</t of the divine stem. 
This heterodox notion was cpmbated hy 
Irena'iis, but was Hub-cspioiitly revived 
by Monla'iius and Tortnlli;iii. ^flie word 
^s properly aiijilied t<» the prooeas of a 
hone that is. a hone fci'owing out of a 
nOLiual bone, ((iioi'k, prifbidh.) 


Proo^s-VerbaL A minute and 
official fthitementof some fact. 


• W<- Mie i>ro.’ji'4.>orl«ih Jii-kni him wluit 
ii'ii Ii*‘ hiiil iiiiHli' ..f I he piMolpr. Wf, Hriip the 
iinin.il rt'puri, I'h- |. ’ • Thf Tanrs (Loir Rrport). 


Procession of the Blaok Breeches. 

'riiis is the licoiliiig of a chapter in vol. 
li. of Carlyle’s JterotntUm. 'The 

ehni>ter contains a doscription of the 
mob procession, headed by Santerre 
carrying a pair black satin breeches 
on a pole. The mob forced its way into 
the 'rnilcrios on June 20th, 1792, and 
presented the king (Louis XVI.) with the 
hoiiiiet rouge ami a tricolour cockade. 


Proclaim on the Housetop, To 

proclaim or make l^iiown to everyone • to 
blab in public. Dr. Jnhn says that the 
ancient Jews ascended their roofs to 
announce anything to the multitude, to 
pray to Hod, and to perform sacrifices ’* 
(Matt. X. 27). 

“No serivt I'nii pumpe heinff woclalmed from 
tho boUBOtop.’'-£umfo« Hwicw, 


‘ M 


ProeUvity. Tfis pi'orliriiies are all 
evil. His tendencies or proinmsities have 
a wrong bias. 'Ihe word means down- 
hill tendency. (Latin, prodivig,) 

ProorlS, Vneiriv^ oh the dart of 
Procris, When Proens fled from Ceph’- 
alus out of shame, Diana gaVe her a dog 
that never failed to secure its prey, and 
a dart which not only never missed aim, 
but which always returned of its own 
accord to the shooter. {See CkpililusO 

Proemstes* Bed. Procrustes was 
a robber of Attiar, who placed all who 
fell into bis hands upon an iron bed. If 
they w'ere longer tiian tho bed, he cut 
off the redundant part; if shorter, he 
stretched them till they fitted it. Any 
attempt to reduce men one standard, 
one way of tliiiiking, or one way of 
iicting, IS called placing them on Pro- 
crustes* bed, and the iierson Avho makes 
the attempt is called Procrustes. {See 
Girdlk.) 

“T>ririt nmic ••ruel Ihrin PriwTiiHfc^ i»ld, 

\Vh.» lo Ui>* mm-luMl »>.v lorivirL' lU* 

'1 lit ir lioMt-i rnrre', the HtuUs nf HiilTmnk' wir«." 

MalOt: Vtrrlml Cnlicutihi. 

Proorns'tean. Pertaining to Pro- 
crustes, and his mode of procedure. {See 
ahote,) 

Prodigal. Fcstiis says the Romiuis 
called victims wholly oonsuihed by file 
prod’ipte hoHiiit (victims {irodigalLsed), 
and adds that those who waste their 
(iulist-anco are therefore oaUe<l prodigals. 
This ileriv.atiuucaii lyinlly be considered 
correct. Proiligal is pro^ago or prodAgo 
(to drive forth), and persons who hiul 
spent all their patrimony were “ diiveu 
forth** to be solil as slaves to their 
creditors. 

Prodigal {The). Albert VI., Duke of 
Austria. (1-118-1463.) 

Prodigy. The prodigg of France. 
Guillaume Bude : so called by Framus. 
(1467-1340.!r 

^ The prodigg of learning, Samuel 
Ilahucmunii. the Clenn.'in, w.xs so called 
by J. I’aul llichter. ( 1 755- 1813.) 

Profiuie means literally liefore the 
temido (Latin, /an fanmn). Those per- 
sons who came to the temple and wera 
not initiated were called profane by the 
liomaus. 

• 

Pro'flle (2 syl.) means shown by a 
tin-end. (Italian, projih ; Latin, flmn^ 
a thread.) A pixmle is an outline. In 
sculpture or painting it means to give 
tho contour or side-fuoo. 

Profound {The), ]|^ohard Middle* 
ton, theologian. ( ♦ -1301.) 
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JProg 

Tho Trofonnd Boelor, Thomas Brad- 
Tirarden, a schoolman. (Fourteenth 
century.) 

Moat Profound Doctor. iEgidius de 
Columua. a Sicilian schoolman. (Died 
iai6.) 

Prog. Food Cconiiected with prod^ 
and perhaps proi\endcr^). Burke says, 
“You are the lion, and I have been en- 
doavouiTUg to prog [procure food] for 
you.“’ 

“ So 8a>inir, with a snule aho loft the rogiio 

T«) weave more lines of (loath, and plan f«r 
proK." Iff", Wolctft ; Hpider awt t'lff. 

Progn'e or Proltne. The swallow. 
(See Nigutingale.) 

“ As ri'«iKn€ or as Philomela inonnia . . 

Thai niiila Mio nest hy cruel liaiida (lisiM)il(!(l ; . . 

So Uratknuaut lainenis her sihsent knight.” 

UrUirulo Furum, Ixxfk xxiil. 

Progresfl. To report proffresn^ in par- 
liamentary Language, is to conclude for 
the night the business of a bill, and defer 
the consideration of all subseipient items 
thereof till the ilay uominuted by the 
eliief Minister of the Crown. 

Projeo'tion. Powder of projerfhn^ 
or the ‘ * Philosopher’s Stone. A iiowder 
supposed to have the viitue of changing 
baser metals into gold or silver. A little 
of this powder, being ca>t into molten 
metal of {he hiiiier sort, was to project 
from it pui-o gold or silver. Education 
may be called the true “ powder of. pro- 
jection.” 

Prolotairo (3 syl.). One of the 
rabblo. rrotefalrn in French means the 
lowest and jKjorest class in the commu- 
nity. Pro/fi^rt'r<V(fn, mean or vulgar. The 
sixth class of Servius Tullius consisted 
of prolHani and the capite cen.d—i.e. 
breeders and human heads. Tlie prole- 
taries could not enter the array, hut 
wore useful os bi*ccdcrs of the race 
(proles'). The capite cnisi were not eii- 
rolldH in the ccnsu.s hy the value of their 
estates, hnt sim])ly hy their polls. 

Froleta'iiat» Commonalty. (See* 
PnOLETAlHE.) 

“ Truly lia<i a clcruvij arIatoci-!U'.\ . rii'li, iMU*. and 
cfirfuiit; and a ctcrioal pvdiutariat, imod^ and 
«rr<is»ty nruonuit.'*— arfcc Times. 

Promo'thens (3 syl.) made men of 
clay, and stole fire from heaven to ani- 
mate them. For this li^ was chained 
by Zeus to Mount Cau'easus, where an 
eagle preyed on his liver daily. The 
word moons Forethought, and one of 
his brothers was Epime'tbcus or After- 
thoitght. 

“ Vwiieir ixmiia to Aaron's obarming eyes 

Than ta Prometlieua tied to Oaucasue.” 

Ma/gstpsan : mui Andrmicus, il. 1. 


Prome'thean. Capable of produc- 
mg fire ; pertaining to Prome'theus 
(//.?’.). 

Prome'tlieaii Fire. The vital piin- 
ciple; the tiro with which Prometheus 
quickened into life his clay images. (See 
Pkomkthkus.) 

“ 1 know not wlicn* is Llnit IToiuot.tionn hoar. 

Tliat can iby life roinnio.” 

Shakasrearc : Othello, v. 2. 

Prome'tliean Unguent (7'/fc). Made 
from a herb on which some of the blood 
of Prometheus (3 syl.) had fallen. Meih'a 
gave Jason some of tliis unguent, Avhioh 
rendped his body proof against fire and 
warlike instruments. 

Promu'theans. The first invention 
which developed into Bryant and May’s 
“safety matches.” They wore origin- 
ally made in 1805 by CJianeel, a French 
chemist, who tipped ceditr splints with 
paste of chlorate of iwtash and sugar. 
On dipping one of thest> matehrs into a 
little bottle co\itaining asbestos w<*tted 
with sulphuric acid, it burst into flaino 
on drawing it out. It was not introduceil 
into England till after the baltle of 
Waterloo. (.SW* IIxtgii Peiiby.) 

Promise of Odlu (Thf). Thoino^t 
binding of all promises to a Senndina vi;i n. 
In making this promise tbf‘ ]>er.son pf»s.'M*«i 
liis hand through a massivcj silver ring 
kept for the purpose ; orthrmigh a sacri- 
lieial stone, like that ealkil tho “ Circle 
of Stcmiis.” t 

“T will himt Ui you . . . 1»y llio VKi'.in-'f' 

(if OiUn.ihonni-Hl ‘(■icivd of mir iiorthcui riUh.’ - 
,sV/-ir. The Tii tf/c, cha|i. xv\i. 

Promised Land or Land of Tronnsr. 
Canaan ; so called because (hid nromi.sed 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob tiiat tlieir 
offspimg Btiould possess it. 

Prono'sla (in Orlando Fitrioso). One 
of Logistilla’s handmaids, famous for 
her wisdom. ^ 

Proof. A printed sheet to bo ex- 
amined and approved before it i.s finally 
printed. The jirst ^Iroof is that which 
contains all the workman’s en*or.s ; when 
these are coiTeotcd the impression next 
taken is called a clean yiroof and is sub- 
mitted to the author ; tho final imxires- 
sion, which is corrected by tho reader ad 
tingucm^ is termed the press proof. 

Proof Prints. Tlic first iTuprc.s8ionR 
of an engraving. India-proo/s arc tlioso 
taken off on India-paper. Proofs before 
Uttering are those tahen off before’ tho 
plate is sent to the writing engraver. 
After tho proofs tho oxdoxs of merit oxo 
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— fl) the prints which have the letters 
only in outline ; (‘2) those in which the 
letters are shaded with a block line ; (3) 
those in which some slight ornament is 
introduced into the letters; (4) those 
in wliich the letters are film up quite 
black. 

Proof Spirit. A mixture of equal 
imrts (by weight]} of alcohol and water, 
llie pmtfoi spirit consists in little bub- 
bles or beads which ap^r on tlie top of 
the liquor after agitation. When any 
niixture has more alcohol than water it 
is called over proof, and when less it is 
tcmiod nnd^r proof. 

Prooaliaii Blao {My), A term of 
great eiidearoicut. After the battle of 
Waterloo the Prussians were immensely 
popular in England, and in comiectiou 
with tlie Loyal True Blue Club gjivo rise 
to the toasts, “Tlie True Blue ” and the 
“ Prussian Blue.” Sam Weller addresses 
his father as “ Yell, my Prooshan Blue.” 

Propagan'da. The name given to 
the “ congregation ” dr propaganda iidt\ 
cstablisliod at Kome by Gregory XV., in 
for propagating throughout the 
world the Itoinau Catholic religion. Any 
iuHtitiition for making religious or politi- 
cal proselytes. 

Proper Namofl used a« Common 
Nouns. 

(’nhilloiL - 

JiunHin s iiiiiiifiimiiA e 

Fiwlon fahuluiis. 

//« Sarte •» humorous. 

Motuu'ti =s comic. 

AfimUiia-nc a tlious$httaI. 

/tabelais ^ uni;le»ii. 

Itoiufticun. mnoroup, 

Vtefor Hugo ™ iiiconilinry. 

Znia licenlious ; Znhumque. In the manner or 
KlinOM'liSt. 


le of Zola, i i»e Frenrli r 


Property Plot (T/te), in theatrical 
language, means a list of all the “ pro- 
perties” or articles which will be re- 
quired in thc^lay produced. Such as 
the boll, when Macbeth says, “ The hell 
invites mo ; ” the knock, when it is said, * 
“Hoard you tlmt knocking?” tables, 
chairs, banquets, tankards, etc., etc. 

Prophesy upon Velvet {To), To 
prophesy what is already a known fact, 
llius, the issue uf a battle flashed to an 
individual may, by some chance, get to 
the knowledge of a “ sibyl,” who may 
securely prophesy the issue lo others; 
but sndi a prediction would be a pro- 
phecy on velvet ; ” it goes on v&vet 
Blippers without fear of stumbling. 


“11 one oI ihuae three had »l , 
apnlu ... the old Indy [or sibyl 
tclvoW’— 5ir W.flcott; The 


in the news over 

prophosies ui>gu 

iHrate, ch, jlxI. 


Prophet {T/ie), Mahomet is so called. 
(570-(532.) 

The Koran says there have been 
200,000 prophets, only six of whom have 
brought new laws or dispensations ; 
Adam, Noah, Abraham, Muses, Jesus, 
and Mahomet. 

T/ie Prophet, Jo^achim, Abbot of 
Fio're. (1130-1202.) 

Proplict of the Syrians, Ephraom 
Syrus (4th centuir). 

The it real Prophets, Isaiah, J eromiah , 
Ezekiel, and Daniel ; so called because 
tbeir writings are more extensive than 
th^TTOphccios of the other twelve. 

1%} Minor Qi Lesser Prophet'i, Hose'a, 
Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Micah, Jonah, 
Nahum, Habak'kuk, Zcpliaui^ah, Haggni, 
Zeehari'ah, and Marachi ; so called be- 
cause their writings are less extensive 
tlian those of tlio four Great Prophets. 

Prophetess {The), Ay-e'shah, the 
second wife of Mahomet ; so called, not 
because she had any gift of prophecy, 
but simply l>ecausc she was the favourite 
wife of the “ prophet; ” she was, there- 
fore, emphatically “ Mrs. ProjJiet.” 

Propositions, in logic, arc of four 
kinds, called A, E, I, O. “A” is a 
universal afiinnativc, and ‘*E” a nni- 
versfil negative ; “ I ” apart 4 f;ul{ir aftiim- 
ativc, and “ 0 ” a particular negativx. 

** AsKcnt A, tiocai K. \ (THin itt'ni*r:iUH'r Jimbo ! 

AMiTit J, iK'if.it O, ist'd inirtirtiljiriirr ambo.” 

astCriH and E di'nic.s some umnr^tU 

PUMtU; 

I Awrri d and O doulef, but. Uh particular vre- 

ci*»iuu. 


Props, ill thesitrical slang, means pro- 
perties, of wliich it is a contraction. 
Everything stored in a theatre for 
general use on the stage is a “prop,” 
but these storas are the managers props. 
An actor’s “props” are the olothmg 
and other articles which he provides for 
his own use on tlie stage. Ins many 
good thefitros the manager provides 
everything but tights and a few minor 
articles ; but in minor theatres each*!actor 
must provide a wardrobe and properties. 


Proro'gue (2 syl.)-. The Parlianmit 
teas pwwjued, Insmissed for the holi- 
days, or BusiKJiided for a time, (Latin, 
pro-rogoy to prolong.) If dismiss^ en- 
tirely it is said to be “ dissolved.” 


Pro.'flu Profcssiouals—that is, actors 
by profession. 

“ A big crowd slowly gstbors, 

And sirotchea across the stroet ; 

The int dtMir diicns sbaridy. 

And 1 hear t.Lc trampling t«ot : 

And tho qniet pro.*B pass onward 
To U'C aiago*door up the court.’* 

Sims; JMladt ^ Bcarylani Forgottw^ae, 
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Pr^soe'nium* The front part of the 
stace, between the drop-curtain and 
orcmesti’a. (Greek, pro»lcSnion; Latin, 
prosL-inUm^ 

ProBorip'tioiL A sort of huo and 
cry ; eo called because among the Homans 
the names of the persons proscribed were 
written out, and tlie tablets bearing their 
names were fixed up in the public forum, 
sometimes with the offer of a i-oward for 
those who should aid in bringing them 
before the court. If the proscribed did 
not answer Ulo summons, their goods 
were confiscated and their persons out- 
lawed. In this case the name was eu- 
gnived on brass or marble, the offence 
stated, and the tablet placed conspicu- 
ously in the market-place. 

Prose means straightforward speak- 
ing or writing (Latin, oraUio pro'sa—ur, 
prorersa)f in opposition to foot-bound 
8])eakmg or writing, omtio vincta (fet- 
tered si>eech— i.<*. iioetry). 

Prose. II y a pins de viugt. ans quo je 
de la proscy saan que fen sus»e ricti, 
I liavo known this those twenty ycai*s 
without being conscious of it. (MoHhv : 
Lc iSonrgeois (Jentilhomvie,) 

csolairpc'l Lrnly Ainhrnijo. bnVIiton- 
ui?i * fly a pligf devtnf/t anti ijur je diA tie In lyrone, 
eantotm fen Sneee rii’n.' And su it Beontrt lliat i 
havcKHown lilstory witlioiiCMnBiH‘rilnt< ir, iimt tin 
Minis. Jiiurdniii inlked proHe,*’-' MtiUuelc: The New 
Ncpublic, )tk. ill. dials 2. 

Father of Grerk prose, Herod'otos 
(B.0. 484-405). • 

Father of English prose, Wycliffe 

1324-1^4) ; and Uogcr Ascham (1515- 

568). 

Father of French prose, Villehardouin 
(pron. VcdUhard-wh'ah'n,) (1167-1213.) 

Proselsrtes (3 syl.) among Jewish 
writers were of two kinds— viz. “Tlie 
prose4fto of righteousness” and the 

stranger of the gate.” The former 
submitted to circumcision and confomu'd 
to the laws of Moses. Ihe latter ab- 
stained from offering sacrifice to heathen 
gods, and from working on tlie Sabbath. 
“The stranger that is within thy gate ” 
= the stranger of the gate. 

** I luuBt confoBB his society Mrasni first irk- 
some; but ... I now have hojio tlmt he may be- 
come a Btrauger ol the gate.”— JJ/dod the Pilgrim, 
cli. ill. * 

Proaer'pim or Pros'orplne (3 syl.). 
Olio day, as she was amusing herself in 
the meadows of Sicily, Pluto seized her 
and c.i.rried her off in his chariot to the 
infernal regions for his bride. In her 
tmor she dropped some of tho lilies she 


had been gathering, and they turned to 
daffodils. 

“O I’n»i«er|<ina, 

For tho tlowers niw, tliat frigiilod tliiui lot'Ht 

fall 

From niB'B wnaoroti ' d:iirn(liU, 

Tiiai. coiiio iK'forc thi'HwaKou d:iro8, .iiid rake 
Tho windit of Marcii with hoaiity." 

ilhakiittptiirr ; II intrr'ti Title, fv. i. 

Proserpine’s Divine Oalidore. 

Sleep. In tho beautiful legend of Cnpui 
and PsychCy by Apuloius, after Psycho 
had long wandered about searching for 
her lost Cupid, she is sent to I’roaperino 
for “ the casket of divine beauty,” which 
she was not to open till she came into 
tho light of day. Psyche rcceivcil tho 
casket, but just as she was about tr> step 
on earth, sfio thought how much more 
Cupid w'ould love her if she was di- 
vinely beautiful ; so she opened tho 
cfiskct and found the calidoro it con- 
tained was sleep, whicli iiistaiitly filled 
all her limbs with drowsiness, and sho 
slept as it were the sleep of deatli. 

Thin is tho very iK'i-fcciiMn of allcuritrv of 
nmrHc, »loci> is (lie nuU lit<.tiititli'r of iii<- »\imiv 
ami licart-sick : nmJ iIiih I'iiiiilitir isvrhc roniMl 
iMdiirti t'lipiil htmiii caiiio to lici. 

Prosperity Robinson. Viscount 
Goderich, Earl of Hipon, Chancellor of 
the Exclioiuier in 1K23. In IS2.> he 
boasted in tlieHouKc of tho prosjicril v of 
tho nation, and las )>oast was not yet 
cold when the great financial cri'^ls «»<•- 
enrred. It was Cobbett who gave liim 
the name of “ Prosperity Hoi hum) n.” 

Pros'poro. Kightful Duke of Milan,* 
deposed by his brt>ther. Drifted ou a 
desert islttnd, ho practised imigic, and 
raised a tempest iii which his brother whs 
shipwrecked . Ultimately Prospero broh a 
his wand, and his daugliter luaiTied tho 
son of the King of Kaphas. (Shaken 
speare : Tempest.) 

Protag'oras of Abde'ra wa.s the first 
who took the name of “ Sophist.” (n.c. 
480-111.) 

• 

Proto'an. Having tho aptitude to 
change its form : rearly to assume differ- 
ent shapes. (•SiNr;e7 Pbosbus.) 

Protoo'tionlSt. One w'ho advocates 
the imposition of import duties, to 
“protect” home produce or manufac- 
tures. 

Protector. The Earl of I’enibrokii 
(1216). 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester (1122- 
1447). 

Kichard, Duke of Gloucester (1183). 

Ihe Duke of Somerset (164H). 

The. Lord /Yotector of (he Common- 
Health. Oliver Cromwell (1653-1658). 
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Prussian Blue 


Proteslla'oB,iu Feiielon’s Telhmqite^ 
is inwiiit to rc^prosent Louvois, tlie French 
Minister of State. 

Prot'ostant. One of the party who 
adlicred to Luther at the Ilefoniiati<jn. 
These Lutherans, in 1529, “ protested 
against tlie decree of Charles V. of 
(Tcrn)any, and appealed from the Diet of 
Spires to a general council. A Protest- 
ant now means one of the Keformed 
Chiinh. 

rrotestaut Pope, Clement XIV. 

Proteus (pron. Pro'^tuee). As many 
shapes as Profens—ue, full of shifts, 
aliases, disguises, etc. Proteus was Nep- 
tune's liordsinnii, an old man and a 
proidiet. lie lived in a vast cave, and 
his custom was to tell over his herds of 
sea-calves at noon, and tlien to sleep. 
There wfks no way of catching lum hut 
by stealing ujvin him dmiiig sleep and 
binding liiin ; if not so captured, he would 
elude anyone who came to consult him 
hy (hanging his shape, for ho had tlie 
power of changing it in an iiLstant into 
any form he chose. 

“ Tin* c)i}inrf<*fi!l Vreteas, whose iirophetic lutml, 

'I hr “('iTut enuHf (if Dacchus* raije Uivniwl, 

Aitfialintr. Icfr the Hocks, his scaly rlmrue, 

'ill ^rnize ihc lhii(*r weiMl> Omm at hiriie/' 

L. Omof n$ : LuMliKf, \ i. 

Pro'tous. One of the two gentlemen 
of Verona; his serving-man is Lauuce. 
Valentine is the other gentleman, whoso 
p(?rving-inan is Speed. {i:ilhakcspcare : 
Tivo UcHlkmeu afl’erona.) 

Prothala'mion. Ikfarriago song by 
Edmund Spenser, peculiarly exquisite — 
pndiably tlic? noblest ever sung. 

Proto-martyr. The first martyr. 
Steph(’ii llio deacon is so called (Acts 
V. vii.). 

Pro'tocoL The first rough dmft or 
original (.-opy of a dospatch, which is to 
form the basis of a treaty. (Greek, 
pro( 0 ‘k 6 /eou, a sheet glued to the front 
of a manuHcript, and lieariug an abstract 
of the contents and purport. 
molaas Jiarbimts^ 

Protoplasm, Saroode. Thomatorial 
or cells of which all living things are 
built up. Each is a jcUy-liko substance, 
the foimer being the nucleus of plants 
and the latter of animals. Max Schultz 
X>roYcd the idontUiy of these substances. 

•/ Vo t»nil:iwn niit a Hnnplc1>nt a compUratrd 
Hi nifi ni 0 , MinictinicM called h ** colrmy of phwlH,” 
or niu'hnr xianiiloi}. ((jroek, proUt-planna^ I he 
III HI iiioocl i pioto-sarkodcst me llm flc»li'Uke 
cuiityj 

Protoio'a. Tlie lowest class of 
^uimul life (Greek, pyotos zoon). In a 


figurative sense, a young aspirant for 
literary honours: “They were young 
intellectual protozoa.'* 

Prond (The), Otho IV., Emperor of 
Germany. (1175, 1209-1218.) 

Tarquin H. of Rome. Superhus, 
(Reigned n.c. 535-510, died 496.) 

The proitd Duke, Charles Seymour, 
Duke of Somerset. He would never 
suffer his children to sit in his presence, 
and would never speak .to his servants 
except by signs. (Died 1748.) 

Proud as Lucifer ; proud as a peacock. 

Proud'ftite (Oliver). A Iwasting 
Ixmnet-rnaker of Perth. His widow is 
Magdalen or Maudie. (iS'ir JFaiter fScedt : 
Pair Maid of Perth.) 

Prout. (See under Fatiieb.) 

Province means a country previously 
conquered. (Latin, jn'o vineo.) 

Provln'oiaL Like or in the manner 
of those who live in the provinces. 

Prfrrbmal of an Order. The supjerior 
of all the monastic houses of a x>roviuce. 

Prudent Tree (The). Pliuv calls the 
xnulbciTy the most prudent of all trees, 
l>ecause it waits till W'inter is well over 
Ixjfcinj it puts forth itsleaveg. Ludovico 
Sforza, who prided himself on hia pru- 
dence, chose a nmlbcri'y-treo for his 
device, and was called “ ll Mo^v." 

Prud bomme. ^ Mans. Prud'homme. 
A man of experience and great prudence, 
of estimable character and practical 
good sense. Your Mons. Pnid'hoiume is 
never a man of genius and orimnality, 
but what wo in England should term a 
“ Quaker of the old school.*’ 

The council of prudOiommes, A.counoil 
of arbiters to settle disputes between 
masters and workmen. « 

Pmnoflo. Stuff. Prunello really 
means that woollen stuff of which/joni- 
inon ecclesiastical gowns used to ho 
made; it was also employed for the 
uppers of womeu^s boots and shoes ; 
everlasting. A corruption of Briguoles. 

“ Wort 1) makes tlio maii.and want of it: the fellow ; 

The roBt lA all but leather or rnmoUo ” 

Pope : on Man, iv. 

PruMla *meaus near Pttssia, the 
country 1x>rdcnug on Russia. In Neo- 
Latin, Dormsia ; iu Slavonic, Portmia ; 
po in Slavonic signifying “ near.** 

Pmsslan Blue, So called because 
it vros d^oovored by a Prtissian, viz, 
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Dieslmcli, a coloumian of Berlin, in 1710. 
It is sometimes called Berlin blue. 

Prua'sio Aold means tbe acid of 
Prussiau blue. It is now termed iu 
science hydrocyan'ic acid, because it is 
made from a cyanide of iron. 

Psalm 88. Tlio Prayer Book 
vei-sioii is : “ They were not obedient 
unto his word.” 

The Bible version and the now version 
is : llicy rebelled not against liis 

word.” 


Psalms. Seventy-tbree psalms are 
inscribeil with Daviers name, twelve 
witli tliat of Asaph the singer ; eleven go 
under the name of the Sons of Korah, a 
family of singers; one Ps. xc.) is 
attributed to Moses. The whole com- 
pilation is divided into five books : bk. 1, 
from i, to xli. ; bk. 2, from xlii. to Ixxii. ; 
bk. o, from Ixxlii. to Ixxxix. ; bk. 4, from 
xc. to cvi. ; bk. 5, from evii. to cl. 

Psalmist. The sireet p^ahnht of 
Imid. King David, who composed 
many of the Bible Psalms. {See Psalm 
Ixxii. 20.) 

Psalter of Tara (The), It contains 
a narrative of the early kings of Ireland 
from Ollatu Fotllah to D.c. 900. 


TlifJr tnba, tlicy Kiid, tlicir bigli dcffree, 
W’aa auns in PRnlt4»,ry.” 

Campbell : O'Cmner's Child, 

Psaplioil’s Birds {FsapKonk ares). 
Puffers, flatterers, Psaphon, in order 
to attract the attention of the world, 
reared a multitude of birds, and having 
taught them to pronounce his name, let 
them fly. 

“ Ti» what fiir rcifioii imve hin hoiiwr not flown. 
Like PfiAplion'H liirUe, NiieiikliiK ilicir inanicr’s 
name." Jfoor<J ; Ithymes wi the UqwI, iii. 


Psyoar'iKW yrmiarj/ thirf]. Son of 
Troxttjrtas, King of the Mice, llie Frog- 
king offered to cany the young prince 
over a lake, but scarcely had hb got mid- 
way when a water- liydra appeared, and 
Kiug*Frog, to save himself, dived under 
water. Tlio mouse, being thus left on 
tbe surface, was drowned, and this catas- 
trophe brought about the battle of tlic 
Frogs and Mice. 


“ Tlje flonl of great Pftytsirittz lives iu me, 
of Kreal Tro&arUis' iino." 

Parnell : JUaWe of the Frofhe and Mice, I. 


Psyche A beautiful maiden 

beloved by Cupid, who visited her every 
night, but left her at sunrise. Cupid 
batle her never seek to know who he was, 
but otto night cuposity overcame her 
prudence, and she went to look at him. 


A drop of hot oil fell on Ids shoulder, 
awoko him, and he fled. Psyclio next 
became tlie slave of Venus, who treated 
her most cruelly; but ultimately she was 
married to Cmud, and became immortal, 
Mrs. Henry Tighe has embodied iu six 
cantos this exquisite allegory from 
Apulidos. 

TUi» subject was rcprescuUnl by Raiihael in a 
fiuitu of thirty-two pictures, and niunerous artists 
have taken tlio loves of Oiipid and rsyche tor 
their subject; as, for example, C:iiiova, Geriird, 
Ghaudet,etc. Tho canien of tlio J>uke of MarJ- 
tioroui^h is said to liavo boon the work of Trj pliuu 
of Athens. 

V llaphael’s illustrations of tho adventures of 
Psycho were eugraviMl for u sn}H‘rboditioTi in 4to 
(De la JbWe de Putyehe), published liy Honn Dulot. 

Fair Psyebe, kneeling nt the ethereal throne, 

AVaiiucd tho fond husoni of iiiicontiuerod love.’* 
J)arvin: Mconaniy of Veyctution, i\ . 

Pay Oil ograp;^. Spirit - writing ; 
writing said by ^iritualists to bo done 
by spints. 

Ptolemalo Syntem. Tho system 
of Claudius PtolomcBus, a celebrated as- 
tronomer of Palu'sium, in Egypt, of the 
eleventh century. He taught that tlio 
earth is fixed in tho centre of the uni- 
verse, and the heavens revolve round it 
from east to west, carrying with them 
the sim, plunets, and fixed stars, in their 
respective spheres. He said that tho 
Moon was next above the earth, tlicn 
Mercury, then Venus; tho Sun ho 
placed between Venus and Mars, and 
after Mars, Jupiter and Saturn, beyond 
which came the two crystalline spheres. 

Thl»By»tein wa»aore]rtod, till it rophirod 
ill tho sixicontb century i>y the Copcriiicnn 
pyslciii. 

PabUo. Tlio people generally and 
collectively ; the members generally of 
a state, nation, or community. 

Pnbliu4ioiiso Signs. Mudi of a 
nation’s history, and more of its manners 
and feelings, may be gletined from its 
public-house signs. A very largo n umbfir 
of them are soiected out rf compliment 
^to tho lord of the manor, either oerause 
he is the ” great man ” of the neighbour- 
hood, or because tho pfopriotur is some 
servant whom “ it deliglitod tho lord to 
honour;” thus we have tho Earl of 
Marchy in compliment to the Duke of 
Biclimond: the Green Man or gamo- 
keenor, married and promoted ”to a 
pubuc.” When the npm and titles of 
the lord have been exhausted, we get 
his cognisance or his favourite pursint, 
as the Bear and Ragged Staffs tho Fox 
and Hounds^ As the object of the sign 
is to speak to tho feelings and attract, 
another fruitful source u either some 
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Public -house Signs 

national horo or great battle ; thus vna 
got the uMt/rquia of Granbij and tlie 
Jhi/ce of ir<U iff f/tou\ the Waterloo and 
tlio Afma. Tlio proverbial loyalty of 
our luitiou has naturally shown i^lf in 
our tsivmi signs, giving us the Vieioriat 
Vmu'cof the Albert, the Croicn, 

and so on. Some signs indicate a siie- 
ciality of the house, os the BotcRng 
firreii, the Sl‘ittle8 ; some a jmlitic^ 
bi'is, as the liof/fil Oak ; some are on 
attempt at wit, "as the Five All*: and 
sonui arc juircly fanciful. The follow- 
ing list will serve to exemplify the 
Mihject : — 

The AngvL In callusioii to the angel 
ill at s'lliitJ'd the Virgin Mary. 

The liatf o'* XalU, A coiTuption of the 
‘‘ Jlaofhaiials.” 

////' Jif-nr, From the popular sport of 
bear-baiting. 

Thr Urnr and Bacehus, in High Street, 
AV'arwifk. A corrujition {)f Bear and 
/ifirttln.'i- i.e, Ih ar and Hogged Staff, 
tl«(' badge of the of Warwick. 

The Bear and Hogged Staff. The cog- 
nisance nf the Earl of Warwick, the 
Earl of Leicester, etc. 

The hell. III allusion to races, a silver 
bell having been the winner’s prize ^ip to 
the rt ign of f Charles IT. 

I.a hellr Satn'age, {See Bbix Savaok.) 

yV/f hhf‘’ Boar, The cognisance or 
liicliard HI. 

The hhte Fig (Be vis Marks). A cor- 
j uption of the fhne Boar. abort,) 

The Boards Head. The cognmiicc of 
the (jovdons, etc. 

The Hull-in- Tan. Ulio nmuiing ho- 
raldie badge of I’rior Bolton, hist of 
the clerical rulers of Bartholomew’s, 
jirovious to the Hefoi Tnatioii. 

BusuniH Jan. A public-house sign in 
St. Lawrence T^ane, London ; n corrup- 
taai of Jilomnn's Inn, as it is now culled, 
in allusion to the hawthorn blossoms 
hurrouudiug the offigy of St, Lawrence 
oil flu; sign. 

The Bonding Gretn, Signifying that 
there are an'augei]|cuts on tho* premises 
tor nlaving bowls. 

Tht Ihtll, The coguisanoo of Bichnrd, 
Duko of York. The Black Ball is tho 
cojynisaneo of the house of Clare. 

Thv JhdHs Jfead, The eogxiisancc of 
Henry VtlT. 

The Bnlh/ Jflnffhm, A corruption of 
tho Bcllerophon (a ««hip). 

The Cattle. Tlii8,Wng the arms of 
Spain, symbolises that Sjpanish wines 
ore to bo obtained within. In some 
cages, without doubt, it is a compli- 
mcutiuy sign of tho manor castle. 


The Oat and Fiddle, A corruption of 
Caton Ft dele — i.e. Caton. the laithful 
governor of Calais. In Furringdon 
(Devon) is tho sign of la Clmttr Fidije, 
in commemoration of a faithful cat. 
Without HCiinDiug the plirase so nicely, 
it may simplv indicate tliat the game of 
cut (tinp-liiA) and a Hddle for dancing 
are provided for customers. 

Ine Cat and Mniton, Hackney, which 
gives name to the Cat and Mutton 
Fields! 

The Cat and ICheeJ. A corruption of 
“St. Catherine’s Wheel;” or an an- 
nouncement that eat and bjilauce-w7/ee/« 
are proviilcd for the amusement of cus- 
tomers. 

The Cheguers. (I) In honour of the 
Stuarts, w^hoBO shield was “ cheeky,” like 
a Scotch plaid. (2) In cummeiiroration 
of the licence granted by* the Earls of 
Arundel or Lonls WaiTeiinc. (3) An in- 
timation that a room is set ii^iai't for 
merchants and accouiitantp, where they 
can he piivate and make up llieir ac- 
counts, or use their “chequers” undis- 
turliod. {See Lattice.) 

The Coach and Jlvr^e^. This sign 
signifies tliat it is n posting-house, a 
Htage-c<'acli house, or both. 

The Cock and Bnflle. By some said 
to be a corruption •>! the “Cork and 
Bottle,” incaiung that wine II Kold there 
in bottles. {Stv suggested csxplunatiou 
on p. 2G7.) 

'J'hc Cote and Skitlleit. 'Flie cow is the 
real sign, and allude^ to the dairy of the 
hostesv's, or some noted dairy in the 
iicighhourhood. Skittles is added to in- 
dicah; that there is a ttkitile ground on 
the premises. 

The (’ro88 Jirtfs. Common in the me- 
ilia'val ages, ami in allusion to St. Peter, 
or one of the bishops whase cogni.sance 
it is -prolwibly the lord of the manor or 
the patron saint of the parish churrh. 
Tho cross Jtcya are emblems of <h(? 
pai^acy, St. IMer, the Bishop of Ghm- 
coster, St. Servatus, St. Hippol'ytus, St. 
Genevieve, St. Petronilla, St. Osyth, St. 
Martha, mid St. Gennu'niis. 

The 7)eriL A puulic-house sign two 
doors from Temple Bm\ Fleet Sti'eet. 
Tlie sign represents St. Dunstan seisnng 
tho devil by tho nose. {‘See under Devil, 
JPi'orerlnol'Fhrases.) 

The Dog ofid Dnel\ Tea gallons at 
Lambeth "(suppressed) : to signify tliat 
the sport so called could be seen there, 
A duck was put into Avater, and a dog 
set to hunt it ; tho fun was to see the 
duck diving and tho dog following it 
under water. 
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The Red Braoon. The eof^iisance of 
Henry VII. or the principality of Wales. 

The Spirad Eagle, The arms of Ger- 
many ; to indicate that German wines 
may be obtained within. 

The Tax aud Goose, To signify that 
there are arrangements within for play- 
ing the royal game of Fox and Goose. 

iit, George and the Dragon, In com- 
pliment to the patron saint of England, 
and his combat with the dragon, llie 
legend is still stamped upon our gold 
com. 

The George and Cannon, A corruption 
of George Canning.” 

The Globe, The cognisance of Al- 
fonso, King of Portugal ; and intiinatiDg 
that I^rtugueso wines may be obtained 
within. 

The Goat in Golden Roots, A corrup- 
tion of the Dutch Uoed tn der Oonden 
Boots (the god Mercury in his golden 
sandals). 

^ The Goat and Cotnpasses, A Puiitan 
sign, a corrupt hieroglypliic reading of 

God encompasses us. ” 

The Black Goafs, A public-house sign, 
High Bridge, Lincoln, formerly The 
Three Goats — i.e. three gowts (gutters 
or drains), by which the water from the 
Swan Pool (a lar^ lake that foimorly 
existed to tlic west of tlie <;ity) was con- 
ducted int6 the bed of the \Vithain. 

The Golden Cross. Tins refers to tlio 
ensigns earned by the Cncpaders. 

Jne Grccum ti(a\rs, A corruption of 
“'Iho Greeseu or^ Stairs” (Grecseii is 
gree., a step, our de-gret). The allusion 
18 to a flight of stems from the New 
Boa<l to the MinstcrYard. In Wickliffe's i 
Bible, Acts xxi. 10 is rendered — “Poul | 
stood on the grcczeu.” i 


me STteak like jrnuriielf, ami lay a scnienr*' 

WliUii, like n grue i»r liiep, iriai lieli* ilie^c 
lovers 

Into your favour." 

Shalmpearc: Othello, i 3. 

T^e Green Man, The Jate game- 
keeper of the lord of the manor turuod 
publican. At one time these servants H 
were dressed in green. 

The Green Man, and the 

herbalist bringing his herbs to be dis- 
tilled. 

The Hare and Hounds, In comnli- 
ment to the sporting squire or lord of 
the manor. 

The lloleAn^the- Wall (London). »So 
called because it was approached by a 
passage or **hole” iu the wall of Uio 
house i^anding in front of the tarem. 

The Iron Devil, A corrwtion of 
“Hiroudelle” (the swallow). There are 
ptgnerous puhlic-)ioi)se rigiM referring 


to birds ; as, the Blackbird^ the Tlmtsh, 
the Peacock, the Martin, the Bird-in-the^ 
Hand, etc. etc. 

The Three Kings, A public -house sign 
of the laediseval ages, in ulhision to tho 
three kings of Cologne, the Magi who 
presented offerings to the infant Jesus. 
Very many public-house signs of tho 
mediaeval penod bad a rofei-enco to cc< 
clesiasticaf matters, either because their 
landlords were ecclesiastics, or else from 
a superstitious reverence for “ saints ” 
and holy things.” 

The Man Laden with Misehh f. A 
public-house sign, Oxford Street, nearly 
opjKisito to Hanway Yiirri. 'Ihe sign w 
said to have been painted by Hogarth, 
and represents a man carrying a woman 
and a good many other creatures on bis 
back. 

The Marquis of Granhg (London, ute.). 
In compliment to John Manners, elde<<t 
son of John, third Duke of Kiitlaiid 
— a bluif, brave soldier, generous, and 
greatly lielovcd by his men. 

“ WIinc c«itii|iieMt now will HriCiiii 1 m list. 

Or wliero la-r )>'i.nnor» f 

Alns ' III liranKy slu* lmi» lust 
Triio ri'ur«Kc iiml ^rooil Manm'r**." 

The Packhorsi\ To signify that pack- 
horses could be hired there. 

The. Palgrurds llrafl. A pnlilio-lmu^o 
sign near Tem)>le Bar, in honour of 
Frederick, Palgravc of the IHiim*. 

The Pig and Tindtr Bo.r. A corrupt 
rendering of 2hc Elephant and f'asih ; 
the*‘i>ig”i8 really an elejihunt, nuil tin; 
** tinder-box” the casile on its baek. 

The Pig and // 7 < i AVassail is made 
of un]}lcs, sugar, and win. 

Tar Plttm ind Datlnrs. A puhlic- 
houso sign near Stokeii Chureh Hill, 
Oxford. A eoriuplioii (»f the IMiiiito 
of Feotiicrs,” moaning that of the Priueo 
of Wales. 

The tpteeu of Jiohrmia. In honour of 
Lady Elizabeth Stuart. {Str HohT'.mta.) 

The Queer Door, A cogriiptiou of 1‘a nr 
Dor& (Golden Hearth 

The Rose. A symbol of England, a.s 
the Thistle is of Scothnid, and the A/ooi/- 
rock of Ireland. 

The Red Rose. Tlic badge of the 
Lancastrians in the Civil War of the 
Hoses. 

27te While Rose, The badge of the 
Yorkists in tho Civil War of the Hoses. 

The Rose of the Qdartrr Stftsions. A 
corruption of Lu Rose dcs Quaire 
liaisons. 

The Salutation and Cat, The “Salu- 
tation” (which refers to the nngel 
saluting the Virgin Mar>') is the .sign of 
tliO house, au4 tho “ Oat” i? t9 
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sijfuify that aiTaiigementa are made for 
playing eat or tipcat. 

The iSaracen's JicofL In allusion to 
what are propostorously termed “ITio 
Holy Wars ; ** atloptcd probably by some 
Crusader after his return home, or at 
any rate to Hattijr the natural sympathy 
for those Quixotic exi;)editions. 

J'he Ship, near Teinulc Bar, and op- 
posite 'The Palgraee*H liead ; in honour 
of Sir Francis Drake, the circumnavi- 
gator. 

The Ship ami Shovel, lleferring to Sir 
CloiidOf^ley Shovel, a favourite admiral 
in Queen Anne's reign. 

The Seven Stars. An astrological sign 
of the niedifcval ages. 

The 'Three Sans, The cognisance of 
Edward IV. 

'The Sun and the Rose. The cognisfince 
of the II 0 U.SO of York. 

'The Sa na with 'Three Neeks, Apublic- 
lioiisc sign ill Iia<I Lane, etc. ; a con*up- 
lion of “ three nicks ” (on the hill). 

'The Swan and Antelope, The cog- 
nisance of Henry V. 

The Taihut (rti hoitml]. The aims of 
tlie 'r.ilbot fjiinily. 

Th>' Tarh's tUad. Alluding to the 
Holy Wars, wh<‘n the Crusaders fought 
against tho Turks. 

The Vaiforn. The Scottish supporter 
in the roval arms of Great Ilrituiu. 

'The U'^htte Hart. 'Ilie cogiiisauco of 
llichardll. ; the White Lion, of F^ilward 
IV., as Earl of Marc h ; th<i WhiU Swan, 
of Henry IV. and Edward III. 

Publloans of the New Testament 

were tho provincial underlings of the 
Magistor oi- master collector wlio re.sided 
at Homo. The taxes were farmed by a 
contractor called tho Mancep ; tliis 
Mance]«s divided liis contract into dif- 
ferent societic‘s ; each society had a 
Magister, uiulcr whom wore a number of 
underlings called Pahliea'ni or servants 
of tho .state. • 

PuoeUe {La). The Maid of Orle'ans, 
Jeanne d’Arc (llKVH^l). (See Shake^ 
spcare\i 1 llcnrg lY., v. 4.) 

Fuck or Rolan Good fellow. A fairy 
and merry wanderer of tlie night, 
“rough, knurly-liiubed, faun -faced, 
and sliock-ivited, a vc^ Shetlander 
ahiong tho gossaiper- winged “ fatrieg 
anuiiid him. (See Shakesjmire^s Mid- 
sammr Xif;ht\s Ihtam, ii. 1 j iii. 1.) 

Puoka, au Indian word in very com- 
mon use, me,m8 real, bona fide ; a8, “He 
is a commander, but not a^pm^ka one” 
{i.e, not offtcinlly appoinlx^d, bijtJ only 


aeding as such, pro tempore). “The 
queen reigns, but her ministers are the 
pucka rulers.” A suffragan bishop, an 
honorary canon, a Lyuch-judge. a 
lieutenant-colonel, the lemi>orary editor 
of a journal, are not “ pucka,” or bona 
fide BO. 

Pudding. {See Jack.) 

Pnddli^^-tlme proprly means just 
as dinner is about to bc^gin, for our fore- 
fathei'B took their pudding before their 
meat. It also means in the nick of time. 

“ But Miirs . . . 

In i udiliijg-iiinc CMiiic to Ins .aiil." 

liutler : If iidtht tis, i, S. 

Pndens. A soldier in tho Koman 
nnny, mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21, in 
connection with Linus and Claudia. Ac- 
cording to tradition, Claudia, tlio wife 
of Pudeiis, was a British lady; Linus, 
otherwise (‘ailed Cylleu, was her brother ; 
and Lucius, “ the British king,” the 
grandson of Linus. Tradition further 
adds that Lucius WToto to Klcutherus, 
Bishop of Borne, to send missionaries to 
Britain to convert tho people. 

Pufil Exaggerated pniisc. The most 
popular ntvmology of tine -word is 
pffH/l\ a coiffure cmjiloyed liy the ladies 
of 'Franco in the i-eigii of the Grand 
Jltonaripie to announce evci^s of in- 
terest, or render persons patronised by 
them popular. Thus, Madame d’Eg- 
inont, Duke of llichidicn’s daughter, 
ivore on her head a little dkiiiiond 
fortress, with inoviug sontiuclM. after 
her father had taken I'ort Mahon ; and 
the Duchess of Orleans wore a little 
nur.ser}% with cradle, bahy, and toys 
complete, after the biith of her son and 
heir. Tliese, no doubt, were pouffs and 
puffs, but Lord Bacon uses the w^ord 
puff a century before the head -gear 
was brought into f:i.shion. Twro other 
etymons present themselves : the# old 
pictures of* Fame puffing forth the 
jiiraiscs of some hero w’ith her trumpet : 
and the puffing out of slain Inuusts itnd 
birds in order to make them look 
plumper and better •for food— a plan 
universally adopted in tho abattoir of 
Paris. (German, to brag or 

make a noise : and Ircnch, pouf our 
puff.) 

/V/F, in ThcmCritf by Sheridan. An 
impudent literary quack. 

Pnir-tMilL A sort of fungus. The 
word is a corruption of Puck or Pouk hall, 
anciently oallcxi Puck-fist. The Irish 
name is Pooka-foot. (Saxon, Pnlkrr- 
a tOEM^stool.) §hage8|)eaTe alludes 
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to this superstition when Pros'pero sum- 
nious aniougst his elves — 

“ Ydu wboBf* itastiino 

Js t(i inako mid&ijfht ninshrooii'M.'’ 

Shtike^eure : Tempest^ v. 1. 

PnflRad Up* Conceited: elated with 
conceit or praise ; tilled with wind. A 
is a tartlet with a very light or 
puffy crust. 

“Tlmt fio <nif of you Irft piitfod up one against 
auolhor.”- 1 (\>r. iv.«. 

Pug, a variant of prtd y is used to a 
cliild, monkey, dog, etc., as a pet term. 

}‘o/e inittt'htn'om httlc pug. A i)lnyful 
rcpi'oof to a favourite. 

Pug. A mischievous little goblin in 
Leu Jonsou's drama of The Devil te an 
-Ia#. 


Pugna Poroo'nun {Battle of the 
Piae). The moat celebrated poem of 
alliterative verse, extending to 253 Latin 
licxainetcrs, in which every word begins 
with p. 

Pniaiie Judges means the vounger- 
bom judges, at one time called vuntt i 
judges. They are the four interirir ] 
judges of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
and tlic four inferior jwlges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. (French, 
puisne, subsequently bom; Latin, post 
nnitts,) 

Pnkwa^aa (North American Indian). 
The curling smoke of the Pcaco-pii)e ; a 
signal or beacon. 

PulL A huuj puUy a strung ptill^ and a 
pull all togelher—u*. a steady, ^energetic, 
and systematic co-opemtion. Tlio re- 
ference may Ixj either to a boat, where 
all the oarsmen pull together with a 
long and strong imll at the oars ; or it 
maybe to tlioactof hauling with a roiMj, 
when a simultaneous strong pull is in- 
dis[>euHablc. 

PuU Bacon {To), To si>read the 
ting^ out after having ]^ced one’s 
thumb on the nose. 


“TJhe offlivrH iiiioke to hini, wlien the man put* 
Ills to )iiM Dope ami pulled Iwcon/'—Xeeda 

I otice Jtepftrt, Cot. 0, ISy7. 


PnU Devil, PnU Baker. Let each 
one do the best for himself in his own 
line of business, but let not one man in- 
terfere in that of another. 

*'li'« all fsir pulling, ^pull ^ul,pu11 Imkcr;* 
someone baa to get the worst of it. Now ifa ns 
rbuBbrangm}. now it's tbein(tbe police] that gets 
. . . rnblierl <n\t."-~Boldrewoi^ ; Sofiberff tender 
AntUt chap. Xixvii. 


Pulling. A jockey trick, which used 
to be tailed **X”^ying booty”— i.f. ap- 
pearing to luo every effort to come in 


first, but really determined to lose tho 
race. 

“Mr. Kemble [in tbo Iron Chfsf] khvo a Bliglit 
lourh of Uiv Jockey, and 'plant'd booty.* Ilo 
Hmuned to do jnsticoto tlip idn} , but rt'nll^ I'uiued 
its surv:eHS,’'~6'(K)ry« Colmnn the yonnocr. 

Pnmblechook {L^nelt), lie bullied 
Pip when only a poor boy, but when tho 
bo 3 ^ became w*eal£hy was his lick-spittle, 
fawning on him most servilely with his 
“ May I, Mr. Pip ” [hstve tho honour of 
shaking hands with j-ou] ; ” Might T, Mr. 
Pip” [take tho liberty of sjilutiiig youj. 
{DUdeehs: Great Pjrpeetatwns.) 

Pummel or Pommel. 'Fo beat 
black and blue. (Pi-cnch, ponuiietn , to 
dapple.) 

^ Pump. To sift, to extract informa- 
tion by indirect questions. In allusion 
to pumping up water. 

“ But pninp not me for ” 

Otif'tnj, 

Pnmpendokol. Brown Ccorge. or 
r 3 *e- bread used by Westpbalirui peasjints. 

If IS Transymreney of rumpcrntvhel. 
So the sutiriswlthe minor (Icrmim 

S rinces, “whose ninety men and ten 
rummers constituted their wholo em- 
battled host on the parade-ground before 
tlu‘ir palace; and whoso rovmiuft was 
supplied by a iKjroentage on the tax levicMl 
on strangers at the Pumpernickel Kur- 
saal.” (July 18, 1886.) 

Thackeray was author of tho plinisc. 

Pun is tho Welsh pun, equivahsiit ; it 
means a word equally applii‘able to twp 
thiugs. The applic^tuou should bo re- 
mote and odd in c*rder te> give jd(iuaucy 
to the i)lay. (6Vr CALEMnouKO.) 

Pun and Piekpeekot. Ue who 

nould make a pun wuttfd piek a puck* t. 
Pr, Jrdinsnii is general^ creilitcd with 
thisully dictum (170M-lfS4), but Denuis 
had said before to Purndl, “ Any man 
wlio would make such an execrable pun 
would not scniplo to pick iny pocket” 
(1657-1734). (6'iV IV, %H. Pgw : JVinc 
and Walnnis, vol. ii. p. 277.) 

Tbo^execroblspun" W’a>4MiiBt Purcell raiinrtfi.* 
IhjII for the drawer orwftlt-T, but nooiieDiifWfroU 
It. Purcell, liilipluv the table, nHked Dm n ib '* why 
the ra)>lc vtm like ilic tavoru ?" Aim. “ Deenusc 
Ibere U ui; ilrawer lu it." 

Puneb, from tlio Indian word punj 
(tive) ; so called from its five ingredients 
—viz. spirit, water, lemon, sugar, and 
spice, it was introauced into England 
from Spain, wliere it is called ponche. 
It is cedled “ Contradiction,” because it 
is composed of spirits to make it strong, 
and water to make it weak ; of lemon^ 
jnice to make it sour, and sugar to make 
it sweet. 
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Mr, PhucIi, a Romafi mime called 
Miiccus was the original of Punch. A 
Rtatuottc of this ])uii’oon was discovered 
ill 17‘27, conhiiniiig all the well-known 
features of our friend— ttio lone nose 
and goggle eyes, the hunch 1>a& and 
pvfdruding breast. 

Tlie most popular derivation of Pundi 
and Judy is PmUim cum Judeei^ (Matt, 
xxvii. ID) , un old mystery play of P<miiuB 
VUatc autl the JewH ; but tho Italian 
poJmyicUo seems to bo from polUci^ a 
tlnimh (Torn -thumb figures), and our 
Punch is from pmnch. 

The (Iramu or stoty of our Punch and 
Jmhj is attributed to JiJilvio FioriUo, au 
Italian comedian of tho seventeenth cen- 
tury. The tile is this : Punch, in a fit 
of jonloiisy, strangles his infant child, 
wli(*n Judy flics to her revenge. She 
frtches a bludgeon, with which she be* 
1 ;j1m»ui‘s her liusband, till Punch, exasjKj- 
rateil, seizes another bludgeon and beats 
licr t > death, then flings into tho street 
1 he t Wf) dead br»dics. 'I'ho bodies attract 
the notice of a jiolice oflicer, who enters 
the house. Punch fle(?s for his life; 
being arrest'd by an oflicer of tho In- 
<luisition, he is shut up in prison, from 
whicli he escapes by means of a golden 
key. Tlic rest is an allegory, showing 
hoW Punoli triumphs over all the ills that 
flesh is heir to. (1) Eu*uui, in the 8lia][)e 
of a dog, is overcome; (2) Disease, m 
tho disguise of a doctor, is kicked out ; 
(II) Death is lM*atent> death ; and (4) tho 
JHtiil himself Is outwitted. 

Vli'HSi U UR Punch, {ISi'C FlUASEU.) 

Pnnob. A f^uffolk punch, A short,' 
thick -sot wirt'horso, 

‘ I (lid licur (lii'iii mil tlu'jr fliild riincli, wliicli 
'll inr nn^'lmly, tlcil word Uv^niioa 

Min'd <*f ( •Minii-in to} i-\ i>r> thing tlval lb tliick. 
and sh'ii I," Dtarji. 

Punctual. No bigger than a point, 
exact to a point or moment, (Latin, ad 
junteiutn.) Uence tho angel, aescribing 
tins earth to Adaiif, calls it “ This spa- 
cious ejirth, this punctual spot’’ — i,e, a 
spot no bigger tliaii a point. {Milton: 
Purudm Losty viii. TJf) 

Punctuality. PuneluaUiy i> the 
poUtenchH of kitm. Attributed to Louis 
XYIIl. 

• Punotuationu Tlie folbwing advice 
of Bishop Orleton to (lounioy and Mai<^ 
trnvers in 1327 is an excellent example 
of the importance of pujuotua^ou 
llfUrardmn occider^ mUte timet'e l^um 
lief rain not to kill King Edward 
is right.” If tho ^loint is placed after 
the ttrst word, the sentence roads, “ 


to kill tlie king is right ; ” but if after 
the second worn, the direction becomes, 

Refrain not ; to kill the king is right.” 
O^CC OBACtE.) 

Pundit. An East Indian scholar, 
skilled in Sanskrit, and learned in law, 
divinity, and science. We use the word 
for ^vorcue Utcra-r-umy one more stocked 
with t>ook lore tliun deep erudition. 

Pu'nie Apple. A pomegranate; so 
called because it is the XKimum or ai>pie” 
bidongiug to the genus Pu'nka, 

Pn'nlo PaitlL Treaclieiy, violation 
of faith. Punic faith ” is about equal 
to “Sjianish honesty.” Tho Pum (a 
corruption of Peuni) were accused by the 
Romans of breaking faith with them, a 
most extnuirdinary mstence of tlie ^ * pot 
calling the kettle black : ” for vrhatever 
infidelity the Carthaginians were guilty 
of. it could scarcely equal that of their 
accusers. 

The Roman Pccnx is the word Pheem 
(PUamiciaus), the Carthuginiaiis being 
of Phneiiician descent. 

‘•Our Puulc faith 

Is infiinioui«. and bniudud to a Kovcri>." 

Addismi : Cato, ii. 

Punish a Bottle (To), To drink a 
bottle of wine or spirits. WTien the 
contents have been punished, the empty 
bottles arc ‘‘dead men.” • 

" .Ifrt'r w»*‘il lumisltoda cnuric of botthM of old 
Crow wl»it»ky . . . ho ravpd tti all of a sudden [lie 
i^ot eonuiloKMy iMiwerlossJ '/’fre Bat ton, Krpevi- 
xi \ . 

Punjab [five ricevRL Tliey are the 
Jeluro,Chemtb, Havoc, Bo'as, and Sutlej ; 
called by tho Greeks pvntc-polamia. 

Pup proncrly means a little Iwy or 
girl. A little dog is s<i called liecause it 
IS a ])et An insect in Uic tliird stage of 
existence, (Latin, pupue^ fein. pupa; 
French, a doll; German. 

Purbeuk (Dorsetshire). Noted fona 
marble use*! ecclesiastical oniamente. 
Chichester cathedral has a row of columns 
ofl this limestone. The columns of the 
Temple church, London: the tomb of 
Queen Eleanor, in Westminster Abbey ; 
and the throne of the archbishop in 
Canterbury cathedral, are other sjieci* 
mens. 

Purgatory. Tlie Jewish Rabbi be- 
lieved tliat the soul of the deceased was 
consigned to a sort of purgatory for 
twolvo months alter death, during whieh 
timo it was allowed to visit ira dead 
body and the places or persons it es- 
pecially loved. This intermediate state 
they oalled by various names, as tho 
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bosom of Abraham,” “tho garden of 
Eden,” “ upi>er Gehenna.” The Sab- 
bath was always a free day, and iimycr 
was supi^ed to benefit those in this 
iutermi^iato state. 

Puiita'nl (/). Tlte Puritans. Elvi'ra, 
daughter of Lor<l Walton, a Puiitiin, 
is advanced to Lord Arthur Talbot, a 
Cavalier. ^ On the day of 6si)ou8als, Lord 
Arthur aids Henrietta, the widow of 
Charles I., to escape ; and Elvira, think- 
ing him faithless, loses her reason. On 
his return to England, Lord Arthur ex- 

f daiiis the cirouinstauces, and the two 
overs vow that nothing on earth shall 
part them more. The vow is scarcely 
uttered, when Cromwell’s soldiei's enter 
and arrest Lord Talbot for treason ; but 
as they lead him fortli to execution a 
herald announces the defeat of the 
Stuarts, and free pardon to all political 

{ >risoners, whereupon Lord Arthiu* is 
iberated. and marries Elvira. {Bellini : 
I PiirUani ; libretto Ay (7. Pei>oh.) 

Pn'rltaiis. Seceders from the Re- 
formed Ohurdi ; so calloil )>ecausc they 
rejected all human traditions and inter- 
ference in religion, acknowledging the 
sole authority of the “pure Wonl of 
God,” without “note or comment.” 
Their motto v:ns : ” The Bible, the whole 
Bible, axd nothing but the Bible.” The 
English I’uritans were sometimes by tlic 
Reformers called lYeeisiomsfs, from 
their preciseness in matters called “iu- 
differtiiit.” Andrew Fuller nnmcHl them 
Ao«-cw/erwMf,v,*hecau.«e they refu.sed to 
subsciibo to the Act of ITnifonnity. 

Purklnge's Figures. In oj>tb's, 
figures produced on a wall of urnfonii 
colour w'hen a ])erson entering a dark 
room with a candle moves it up am I 
down approxirnatf'ly on a level W'ith the 
eyes. From the eye near the candle an 
image of the retinal vessels will appeal 
projected on tlio wall. c 

Purier (v4). A cropper, or hetivy 
fall from one’s horse in a stceplechaso or 
in the hunting-field (i>rol)abiy allied to 
hurl and wkirt). * 

“ Somtii's wlUte borne . . . c]«irc<l it, Imf. fall- 
ing wirii a uiig'hty craHb, ttuvo bim a luirlor un 
the opjtositc side.’*— OttJda; Under Tm Flitjgn^ 
chap. Vi. 

Pur'Ueu (2 syl.). French pouralU 
lieu (a place free from*tho forest laws). 
Henry II., Richard I., and John made 
certain lands forest lands; Henry 1X1. 
allow'ed curtain {iortious all round to 
bo severed. These “rues,” or forest 
bruders were freed that servitude 

^Mcb wasla^d og the royal forests* I'he 


iwranihulatiou ” by which this w^ia 
effected was technically Ciillod pourallat\ 
“ In iho purlipus ttf tinn forest mainls 

A stuv*\n’oti* ronrt'il ahout wuIj oIjm* ircr'* " 
e : Ah I'ou J.ikc /t, i \ , :t. 

Purple (blue and red) indicates the 
love of truth even unto ma'rtyrtiom. {Sio 
under CoLOUn, for its symholisins, etc.) 

Purple {Promotion to th). Promo- 
tion to the rank of cardinal in the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

“Ur. Moran'iK |»r(»inot ion to tlu' juiri'le is roi- 
tain.’*— A# ifff paper purupt ap/i. 

Purpure rpurplo]. One of the roloui s 
of an hcTaldic e.scutclu*on. It is ex- 
pressed by vortical lines running dowjj 
towards the loft hand (as you look at 
the shield lying Ix^forc you); “A^crt” 
runs the contrary way. 


rciipr.a. vr-iir. 

Kuiriish lieraldR vary rpniirUrnw h.\ siMon 
colmirs ;fni*ijj«n hcralilsU> iuik*. (.sv lii u ) 

Pursy, PurstnesB. Broken- winded, 
or in a blouted state in which the wind 
is short .and difficult. (French, 
same meaning.) 

ui Jut and pursy man. Shakispesre 
has “pursy Insolence,'’ the iiisolenee of 
Jesnrun, “who waxed f,it rind kicked.’’ 
Ill tlumtet wu have “the fatness of thepo 
pursy times”— i.c. wanton or self-iridnl- 
gent times. ^ 

Purura'vas and Urva'si. An Indian 
myth siinilur to that of “Apollo and 
Oajdmo.” Piiruraviis is a legendary 
king who iell in love with ITrva'si, a 
licav'aily iiym]>h, who eonseuted to lio- 
come his wife oii ciTtain conditions. 
Thi«c conditions being violated, IJrvasi 
disapi>eared, and Pururavas, inconsol- 
able, wandered evcrywlierc (o find her. 
Ultimately ho succeeded, and the y were 
indi-ssoluhly united . ^ (*S't e Psyoji k . ) 

Pu’sosrlte (3 «yl.). A High Church - 
man ; so called from Dr. Pusey, <if Ox- 
fonl, a chief contributor to tlio Tvuvts 
for the Ti mes. { Bee Tbactabians. ) 

Pom. A cat, huTO, or rabbit. (Irish, 
pu8^ a cut.) It is said that tho wand, 
ap]>licd to a haiv or rabbit, is from the 
Ijatin lepuSf Fi*enchificd into to pus. 
Tnie or not, the pan may jmibs muster. 

“ oil, nuss. it IxKb*!* tlief* rtiiv iltrifu'ure, 

Whon I <lrfy Uiw to Itie rnrt\ 

Oimio, 'lisa lM*t : hA>-. no 11101011. 

I’Jl lay Ui> flliiiJl lUKta tlio trial.” 

The Harr and the TtrrfnUr. 

PUMi In Boots [ te Chut BotU\y from 
tlfO pllevMU iiiyht of iStra^iarola'a 
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Italian fairy tales, where Constantine’s 
cat procures hie masti^r a fine castle hwI 
the king’s heiress. I’ii-st transhitoil into 
French iu leSri. Cur version is taken 
from lluit of (Charles I’errault. There is 
a similar one in thoScamliiiavian uiirw^ry 
tales. This clever cat secures a fortune 
anil a royal jiartnor for his master, who 
passes oit as the Marquis of Car'abos, but 
is in reality a young miller witliout a 
IK'iMiy in the world. 

Put. A clown, a silly shallow -pate, a 
butt, one easily “ put iiiwm.” 

■* ijiii or rouiitri i)Ul8 oxLoK^ueeu IloasS rH»;n.'’ 

Ihamutin, 

Pat the Cart before the Horse. 

{See Cart.) 

Put up the Shutters (To). To an- 
nounce oneself a bankrupt. 

0 I }«Mi tlimk I am fr.miLr to juit up tUo sliuttiTs 
ir \\o oan umiia^'r to kfop jjrniinj ? 

Putney and Mortlahe Race. Tlie 
aijiiu:i.l eight -oaroil boat-race between 
tlio two universities of Cambridge anti 
< >xfonl. 

Putting on Frills (Amerieun), Civ- 
iiig «'iu?self airs. 

Putting on Side, (jiving oiic.sclf 
airs. Side is an an iiiiic word lor a tiaiii 
or trailing gown; also long, as *‘his 
beard was side.” A side-coat in(*.aus a 
long trailing coat. (Anglo-Saxon x<V/, 
great, wide, long --as nvi-ftiiJCj long 
ljaii\) 

'•I tin ii.it like riul(' frurka f(ir littio yiilP.“— 
Shin her. 

Pygmalion, A st.atuary of Cy)>rufi, 
wlio hated women and resolvtsl never to 
namy, but fell in love with his own 
statue of the goddess Venus. At hia 
earnest prayer the statue was vivitiod, 
and he m.'irried it. {Oriii : ^fetamor^ 
y»/oi.vcA', X. ; Enrthhj Varmintc^ August.) 

“ hVw, like I’.\«iiriliiin, ilmi on UfclcHS eliarnis. 

Or t'uru lo rlii'.p ii stui iie in tlit'ir anus.” 

fi. Jrnywi ; .4 of Dtuinun, canto i. 

V In CiilbcrtVs comedy of Pi/gmalion 
o)'d (n(httea^ the sculptor is a* married 
man, wlioso wife {Q^nv^^n) was jealous 
of tlu' aniinatod statue (Galateti), which, 
after oiuluriug great misery, voluntarily 
returned to its original state. This, of 
^joiirse, is mixing tip two Pygmalions, 
_ wide as the polos apart. 

.lolm Mnrstou wroic oortaln flatiroa called 77ic 
Mitotnorjifivfini of Pyalhnlion'n ImiW. These 
Haiiie-* wert ‘«iippv«>s«H|, tiiul are imw very rare. 

Pyg’mios (2 syl.). A notion of 
dw’ui'fs on the banks of the Upper Nile. 
Fvery spring the cranes made w.ar uyion 
tliem and uovoured tlicm. They cut 
down every corii-eivr with an axe. 


jPyrriuc Victory 

When Hercules went to the country 
they climbed up hia goblet by ladders to 
drink from it ; and wliilo ho was asleep 
two ivholc armies of them fell upon hw 
ri^it hand, and two u^ton lus left ; but 
IIxTCuleH rolled them all in his lion’s 
skin. It is easy to see how Bwift has 
availed himself of this (Grecian legend iu 
his Gullirey*8 Travels. Stanley met with 
a race of Pygmies in his search for Emin 
Pasha. 

Pyl’adea and Orestes. Two model 
friends, whose names liave liecoine pro- 
verbial for friendship, like those of Da- 
mon and Pythias, David and Jonathan. 

Pyramid. The largest is tliat of 
f?holula, in Mexico, whicli covers fifty 
acres of ground. The largest in Egypt 
is that of Cheops, near Cairo, which 
covers thirteen acres. Sir William Tito 
tells us it contains ninety million cubic 
feet of stoTio, and could not he now built 
for less than thirty millions of money 
(sterling). 

Pyr'amus. The lover of ThisK*. 
Su))|K».sing ’rhishe to bo tom to pitw.s by 
a lion, be stnbbcil bimself, and ’l'hislw», 
fimling flu; dead bmly, stabbed hci-sclf 
also. Jlolli tell (h;ad under a mullHUTy- 
Irce, which has ever since borne blo<^>»l- 
red fruit. Sjiakcsp(?oro has a travesty 
of this tale in lii.H Mkhumiuv? S^ghCn 
Ih iuin. {Oriil : Mvtrnmrphusi'h., bk. iv.) 

P3nrocles and Musido'rus. Heroes 
■whose exphnts, previous to their aj rival 
ill Arcadia, arc detailed iu the Arca'dui 
of .Sir Philip Siduey. 

Pyrodes (H syl.), son of Clias w’as so 
called, uccurding to Pliny ^vii l»c- 
c^iuse ho was the first to slnke fire from 
flint. (Greek, />«>*, tiro; — igititas.) 

Pyrrha. Sacuhm Ptfrrhir, The 
FIo^kI. I’yrrha w.as the wife of Deu- 
calion {Ifo'raee : 1 OdeSy ii. 6). So much 
run has falleft, it looks as if the days of 
^’yrrha were about to retuni, 

Pyr^hlo Dano^ the most famous 
W’ar-ilance of antiquity, received its 
name from PyrrichoSs, a Dorian. It 
was dauced to" the flute, and its time 
was very quick. Julius Ciesar intro- 
duced it into Home. The Jiomaikaj still 
danced in Greece, is a relic of the an- 
cient Pyrrhic difnee. 

** Yi’ liavi* tlK! I’vrrhir dniirc aa often, 

Where la ihe PyiTliic iihnlaux gone ?" 

Jfyrm. 

Pyrrbio Victory {A). A ruinous 
victory. Pyrrhuss after his victory over 
the Ihimans. uear the river Siris, said 
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to those sent to congratulate him, One 
more such victoiy and Pyrrhus is un- 
done.** 

“Tho railway coiniianlos ueo that in flwhling 
their custonierB they gain hut a very Pyrrhic 
sort of victory .**— nrttcUt FeL>. LiMi, 
isse. 

P^nrlio. A soeptic. IVnho was 
the founder of the sceptictil school of 
philosophy. He was a natiTe of Elis, 
m Polopoimc'sos. - 

** Bleased he the day I 'soaped the wrangling crew 

>'rum P) rrho’a maze and Epiciirua’ aty.*’^ 

JtmUie: mnatrel, 

Pynbo'nlan Sobool (The). The 
sceptical platform founded by Pyrrho. 
(See above.) 

Pyrlrlioiilmii. Infidelity. (See above.) 

Psrtliag'oras, son of Muesarchos, was 
called sou of Apollo or Pythios, from 
the first two ^llablcs of his name ; but 
he was called Fytha-goraa liecause tho 
Pythinii oracle predicted his birth. 

Pythagoraa^ generally called The iMng- 
haired Sn*mum. A native of Sa'mos, 
noted for his manly beauty and long 
hair. ITie Greeks applied the phrase to 
any venerable man or philosopher. 

Ptfthayoras maintained that he dis- 
tinctly recollected having occupied other 
human forma Ijcfore his birth at Samos : 
H) I{e was JEthaVides, son of Mercury ; 
(2) Eupfiorbos the Phrygian, son of Pan'- 
thoos, in which form he ran Patroelos 
through with a lance, leaving Hector to 
dinjiatch the liateful fiicnd of Adiilles ; 
(3 } Hermoti'mo% the prophet of Classo- 
me'mn; andX4) afidiennan. To prove his 
Phryman existence he was taken to the 
temple of Hera, in Argos, and asked to 
point out the shield of tho son of Pan- 
thoo& which ho did without hesitation. 
{See Rat.) 

The golden thigh of Pythagoras, Tliis 
thigh he showed to Ab’aris, the Hyper- 
b^eoii priest, and exhibited it in tho 
Orpipic games. i 

Aims, priest of the HyperWreans, 
^ve him a dart, by which he was carried 
through the air, over inaccessible rivers, 
lakes and mountains; cx^llod pesti- 
lence ; lulled storms : and performed 
other wonderful exploits. 

Pythagoras maintained that tho soul 
has three vehicles : (1) the ethereal^ which 
is luminous and edest^, in which the 
soul resides in a state of bliss in the 
stars ; (2) the Inminous^ which suffers the 
punishment of sin after death ; and (3) 
the terrestrial^ which is the vehicle it 
occupies on this earth. 

Pyihagoras asserted he could write on 
the moon. Hisplati of operation woe to 


write on a looking-glass in blood, and 
place it opposite tho moon, when tho 
mscriptiou would appear photographed 
or reflected on the moon's disc. 

Pythagoras. Mesmerism was prac- 
tised by Pythagoras, if wo may credit 
lamblichus, who tells ns that he biincd 


a savage Dauuian hear by “ stroking it 
gently with his hand ; *' subdued an euglo 
by tho same moans; and hold absolute 
dominion over beasts and birds by tlio 
power of his voice,” or “ influence of his 
touch.” 


Pythagore'an System. Pytha'gorns 
taught that the sun is a movable sphero 
in the centre o^ tho universe, and that 
all the planets revolve round it. This 
is substantially the some as tho Cu|x;riii- 
can and Newtonian systems, 

Pvtb'iaa Ckuneu. Tlio games held 
by the Greeks ht Pvtho, m I'hoois, sub- 
sequently called l)elphi. They tn«ik 
place every fourth year, tho second of 
each 01ymi)i.Kl. 

Pythtafl. (Sec Damon.) 

Py'thon. The moiLster serpent hatciunl 
from the mud of DcuctiUon’s deluge, and 
slain near Delphi by Apollo, 


O 

Q. Q in a corner. Somothing not see- at 
first, but Bulisequcntly brought to not in*. 
Ibe thong to which seals are attached in 
legal docinnents is in French called tho 
queue ; thus we have let f res scelUes Aur 
simple queue or sur double qxeue^ accord- 
ing to whetlier they bear ono or two 
seals. Ill documents where the soul is 
attached to tho deed itself, tho corner 
where the seal is placed i.s called tho 
queue, and when the document is sworn - 
to tlie finger is laid on ilio queue. 

In a mei'ry Q (cue). Humour, temper ; 
thus Shakaspeare says, ” My cue is vil- 
lanous melancholy f (King Lear, i. 2). 

Old Q. ITie fifth Karl of Murch, 
afterwards Duke of Qucensbori*y. 

QJB.D. Quad erat demomlrimduiu. 
Tlirec letters appended tn the theorems 
of Euclid, meaning: Thus have wo 
proved the proposition stated above, as 
wo wore required to do. 

Q.S.F. Quod erat facien'dum. Three 
letters app^dod to tho problems of 
Emfiid, meaning : Thus have we done 
or drawn, tho figure required by tho 
proposition. 
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Quantum placet. Two letters 
used ill prescriptions, meaning the quan- 
tity may l)o as Uttlo or much as you 
like. Thus, in a cup of tea we might say 
** Milk and sugar 

U.8. Quantum eufjmt. Two letters 
appended to prescriptions, and meaning 
as much as is requir^ to make the pills 
up. Thus, after giving the drugs in 
laiiiute proportions, the apothecaiy is 
told to ** mix these articles in liquorice 

Q.V. (Latin, quantum rie). As much 
as you like, or quantum valeatj as much 

IIS IS prgier. 

q.v, (Latin, quoH vide), Wliich see. 

Ouaok or Quook Doctor; once 
called quacksalver, A puffer of salves. 
(SwfKliah, qrnksalfvare^; Norwf?gian, 
qvaksah'cr ; German, quackmlber,) 

iiilfiniliiiiw'oos. iiu]irk!i:ihorii, and clmrlatnns 
tier ‘ive tlio \ ul^aiV'-iS^r Thomas Hfuanf. 

Ouacks. Queen Aniie*s quack oculists 
wens William Head (tailor)., who was 
knighted, and Dr. Grant (tinker). 

Quad. To he t/i quad. To he con- 
fined to your colh'ge-grounds or quad- 
rangle ; to be ill prison. 

Quadra. The border round a bas- 
relief. 

Ill Mil* K'lnla Tiorf* i»f Florein'o U a qtmdia 
i(*|nV'eiitin>? th*‘ M:i(li)riri», in 
V. iiu«* rot pi-t utiu. HfU’ml other azures arc 
iiiirtnliK 4‘d, 

*Quadragos'ima Sunday. The first 
Sufiday in Lent; to called bcoauaw; it is, 
in round numbers, the lortlcth day 
before Easter. 

Quadrages'imals. The farthings 
or luiyincntH made in commutation of a 
)) 0 TH 0 ual visit to the mother-church on 
Mid -Lent Sunday ; also called Whitsun 
farthings, 

Quodrilat'oraL The four fortremes 
of IVscliio'in and Mantua on the Miiicio, 
with Vcro'na and Legna'gn on the 
Arl'igt\ Now demqjislicd. 

The Fnmian Quadrilateral, The for- 
tresses of Luxemburg, Cohlcutis, Sarre- 
louis, and Mayeiicc. 

Quadrille (2 syl., French) means 
a small siniare; a dance in which the 

5 )crsons jifaco themfielves in a square, 
[lit reduced into England in 1813 by tho 
Duke of Dovonshii^, (Latin, qumrum^ 
a square.) 

Le jPantahm, So called from tho tune 
to which it used to bo danced. 

V£tv, From a couutry-doace called 


pas d'ete, very fashionable in 1800; 
which it resembles. 

J,a poule. Derived from a country- 
dance produced hy Julicn in 1802, the 
second part of which began with the 
imitation of a cock-crow. 

2yemse. The name of a danciug- 
masterwho, in 1800, invented tho figure. 

/m pastourelle. So named from its 
melody and accompaniment, which are 
similar to the vuanellcs or peasants' 
dances. 

Qnad'rlloge (3 syL). Anything 
written iu four parts or books, os Vhilue 
Harold. Anything compiled from four 
authors, as the Aijfe of Thomas a liecket. 
Any history resting on the testimony of 
four independent authorities, as The 
Gospel History, 

"Thp very autliortjftf Uip Qn.a«lri1f»gp itsclfo or 
Rnni; of fotirc inrts . . . Uoc dll with one piMt aitti 
month acknowlitlgc the Kline."— : I'cr- 
ambulutUm. p. 

Quadrivlum. The four higher sub- 
jects of sehohistic philosophy up to tho 
twelfth ccniury. It embraced music, 
arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
Th&quadiirtum w’usthe “fourfold way " 
to knowledge; the trdvlum (q.v.) tho 
“threefold wny" to eloquence; both 
togctlier comprehendeil the seven arts 
or scioncos. The seven arts ore enu- 
merated iu the following liexaiholer ; — 

“ I.iDutta. Th>i»u 8, Kailo, Xuiiutiis. Tnmia, Aii- 
Astra." 

And iu th' two following : — 

"frm . hdiuitur, D) . vom 'Incct, fiht. vt-rla 
I >l«»rat. 

I’oilii, Ar. iiuniprat, ( 7 co. imtukrat, Asf. 
cnlit Asira.” 

Quadroon'. A tiorson with ono- 
fouith of black blood ; the offspring of 
a mulatto Avomaii by a wliitc man. Tlie 
mulatto is half- blooded, one parent being 
w^hite and tho other black. (Latin, qua^ 
iuoTy four.) {iiee Lamb.) 

Quad'mi^e Alliance of l#r4. 

Germany, Spain, Denmark, and llollaud 
formed an alliance against France |o 
resist the encroachments of Lou is XIV., 
who bad declami war .against Holland. 
It terminated with the treaty of Nimc- 
gueuiii IG7S. 

Quadruple Alliance of \1lS-niQ, An 
alliance betw^een England, France, Ger- 
many, and Holland, to guarantee the 
siicc^sion in Ebglaiid to tlie House of 
Hanover; to secure the succession in 
Franco to the House of Bourbon ; and 
to prohibit Spain and France from 
uniting under one crown. Signed at 
Paris. ^ 

Quadmple AUianee qf 1834* The 
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alliance of England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal for the purjvise of restoring 
peace to the Peninsula, by putting down 
the Carlists or jiartisans of Don Carlos. 

QiuMtlOVejui'ta. An open question. 

Quail. A bird, said to be very sala- 
cious, hence a prostitute or courtesan. 

** Here's Agamemnon, nn liencst fellowennutfh, 
ami line that loves quails."— : Trui(u$ 
und Creiaid(t^ v. 1. 

The Iliad of Homer id Ivuod on tbe afcnry that 
Agamemnon, being obliged to give up hla nilS« 
took tbe iiiietrcaa of Aohilled to supply her 
place. Tiiis brought about a quarrel between 
Agamemnon and Achilles, and Arhillos refused 
to have anything mure to du with the siege of 
Troy. 

Quaint means odd, peculiar. A 
quaint phrase means a fanciful phrase, 
one not expressed in the ordinary way. 

His ganiiont was very quaint ami mid : . . . a 
long, long way behind the time.‘' — i;M‘J^ii .• 
Chriatmue Storua ; Cficket oit ihc Hearth ^ chap. i. 

QuiQcer. It appears from the Journal 
of treorgo Fox, who was imprisoned for 
nearly twelve months in Derby, that the 
Quakers first obtained the appellation 
(Ui50) by which they are now known 
from the following ciiuiiinstaucc : — 
“Justice llouiiet, of Derby, “ says Fox, 

“ was the first to call us Quakc^rs, be- 
cause ] bade him quake and tremble at 
the word of the Lord.” "TJie system of 
the Quakers is laid down by llolKirt 
Barclay in fifteen theses, called liareluy^s 
Apoloyi/y addressed to Cliai’les II. 

“ Qiiakerii (that, like builenis, bear 

TJicir light widiiu lliem) willii<<tHwear." 

* Indttr: JJudibrai>,\i.2. 

Qualm. A sudden fit of illness, or 
sickly languor. Hence, a qualm of 
conscicnc.e = a twinge or uiicasiuess of 
conscience. 

Qurada'ry. A peridcxity ; a state 
of hesitation. 

^ttanquam or Cancan. A slang 
manner of dancing quadrilles permittea 
in the public gardens of Paris, etc. Tlie 
word cancan is a corruption of the Latin 
qmmqmm, a term applied to the exer- 
cises delivered by young theological 
students before the divinity professors. 
Hence it come to signify “babble,” 
“jargon,” anything iscxxAid^ jejune, etc. 

Quaraatfna (3 syl.). The forty 
days that a ship suspested of being in- 
fected with some contamous disorder is 
obh'ged to lie off port. (Italian, quaran- 
tina^ forty ; French, quaif^antaine.) 

To perform quarantine is to nde off 
port during the time of quorantiuo. (Jke 
Fobtt.} 


l^uavtel* 

QuarU (Philip)* A sort of Bobiusou 
Crusoe, who had a chimpanzee for his 
“ man Friday.” The storj' relates the 
adventures and sufferings of an English 
hermit ntuned Philip Quarll. 

QuarreL A short, stout arrow used 
in the crossbow. (A corruptidu of car^ 
rial; Welsh, chuarel; French, carrvau* 
So called because the head was originally 
cam. or four*> 8 idcd. Hence also a quarrel 
or quarty of glass, meaning a wjuaro or 
diamond-shaped pane ; quarter, a S([uaro 
wax-caudle, etc.) 

**Qu»rt‘lleHiiwaymly ewappez I horuwu kii.vglil»*z 
with iryiio so Wtifc}rl>, tlmt H^iirbi* Ibiv 
never." Morie d’A rtli mi. 

QuarreL To quarrel orer the bishop's 
over something which cannot pc>s- 
sibly do you any good ; over goat’s wool. 
This is a French expression. The newly- 
appointed Bishop of Bruges cntereil the 
tow'u in his cope, which he gave tf) the 
people; and the people, to part it 
among themselves, tore it to sliieds, 
each taking a piece. 

Quarrel with your Bread and 
Butter (Tv). To act conttary to your 
best interest ; to snarl at tl'iat winch 
procures your living, like a .'spoilt cIpM, 
who 8 how.s its ill-toinncr by throwing its 
bread and butler to toe ground. 'Fo cut 
off your nose to bo avenged on 5 our f.ice. 

Quarry The place where htone, 

marble, etc., are dug out and squan d. 
(French, quarri, formed into square 
blocks.) (Tomhmon.) 

Quarry. Prey. Tliis is a term in 
falconry. When a hawk slnrck the 
object of pursuit and clung to it, she 
wa.? said to “ bind ; ” but w'hcu she Jlnr 
off with it, shq was said to “cany.” 
The “cany” or “quany,” therefore, 
means the prey canied off by the hawk. 
It is an error to derive this word from 
the Latin quarro (to seek). 

“To t<*ll llic manner of it, 

Were oil tiu* qimny niiinlerod ileer 

To add the death »r you." 

HhttkeiinU'<tTe: JlfneM/i, i \ . .1. 

Quart d*Heure' (Mauvais). A time 
of annoyance. The time between tho 
arrival of the guests and the announce- 
ment of dinner is emphatically called 
the fnauvaia quart tVheure ; but tho 
phrase has a much larger application: 
thus wo say the Cabinet Ministers must 
have had a <inauvais quart d’^heure when 
opening a number of telegrams of a 
troublesome chometer. 

Quarter. To grant quarter. To spare 
the life of an enemy in your power. Dr. 
Tusler says ” It ori^iated from an 
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agreement anciently made between the 
Dutch and the Spauiardb, that the ran- 
Bom of a soldier should be the quarter of 
his nay.” (French, dontier and de* 
mauwr quartttr.) 

Oufurtor-dasrs la ISnglimd and 
Irelaad • — 

(1) Ntw Styh : Lady Day (March 
25th), Midsummer Day (June 24th), 
Michaelmas Day (September 29th), and 
Christmas Day (December 25t}i). 

: (2) OU style : Old Lady Day (Apiil 
^^6th), Old Mmsummer Day (July 6th), 
Old Michaelmas Day (October 11th), 
and Old Christmas Day (January 6th). 

Qmrter^daya in Scotland : — 

( 'aiidlemos Day QB'ebruary 2nd), Whit- 
Sunday (May Idth), Lammas Day (Aii- 
gu«;t Ibt), aua Martinmas Day (Nov. 11). 

Quarter Waggoner* A book of sea- 
chnrts. Waggoner, or rather Baron von 
Waqqonacr^ is a folio volume of sea- 
f'bfirts, pointing out the coasts, rocks, 
routes, etc. Dalrymple's Charta ore 
called The Engliah, Waggoner, “Quar- 
ter ” is a corruption of quarto 

Quarters. Kcsidetice or placo of 
abode ; as, muter qnarieta^ the place 
where an array lodges during the winter 
months. We soy “this quarter of the 
town,” meaning tliis district or part ; 
the French sp<'ak of the Lat\n Quartxer 
*— i.f. the district or part of Paris whexe 
the medical schools, etc., are located ; 
the ^Belgians speak of qnartxerad loiter^ 
lodgings to lot ; and bachelors in England 
often say, “ Come to my quarters i.r. 
apartments. All these are from tho 
French verb ecartcr (to set apart). 

“Tbcjp shall no hreiul lie seen wliU 

thee, m'liljpr slinll theie leaven scon . . in 
nil tio <iuartcr'i £uni ot tby houbesj.*’— ExoiUis 
viii 7 

Quarterdaok. The upper deck of a 
ship from the main-mast to the poop ; if 
no poop, then from the main-ma^t to 
the stern. In m^-of-war it is used os 
a ])roinouade by oRlcers only. 

Quartarmaater. Tho othGer whose 
duty it is to attend to the quartera of 
the soldiers. He superintenos the issue 
of stores^ food, and cloihitig. (See 
,Quabtebs.) 

As a nautical term, a quortemuietet is 
• a petty otHcer who, besiqes other duties, 
attends to tho steeriixg of the ship. 

Quartered. (6se Duawir.) * 

Quarto. Abookhalf thesmeof foKo 
— i.c. where each sheet is folded into 
' quarters or four loaves. 4to is the con- 
traction. (The Italian, lidro m quarto ; 
French, \n quarto; from Latin fuartue,) 

• 5 ? 


Quarto-lte'cliaaiui, who, after the 
decision of the Nicene Council, main- 
tained that Easter ought to be held on 
the fourteenth day of the first lunar 
month near the vemsl equinox, whether 
that day fell on a Sunday or not 

Quaghoe. A cant generic name of a 
negro ; so called from a negro named 
Quassi. (See Qujusbu.) 

Quasi (Latin). Something which is 
not the real thing, but may be accepted 
in its place; thus a 

Quaai contract is not a real contract, 
but something which may be accepted 
as a contract, and has the foioe of one, 

Qttaai tenant, 'fbe tenant of a house 
sub-let. 

Qnaaimo'do. A foundling, hideously 
deformed, but of amazing^ strength, in 
Victor Hugo's Noire Dam de Pana, 

Quasimodo Sunday, 'fhe first 
Sunday after Easter ; so called 1>ecause 
the “Introit” of the day In^ns with 
these words : — ** Quaai mode getixh iw- 
fantcH ” (1 Pet. ii 2). Also called * ‘ Low 
‘Sunday,” being the first Sunday after 
tho grand cereiaonies of Eastei. 

Quas'sla. An American plant, or 
ratlicr genus of plants, named aifter 
Quassi, a negio. 

** I«iTiiia>ii8 arphiHl this name tA*a lice of 
Suiliiam 111 iumoiir ot a nemro, qna^Bi, who 
eni|>lo)ed its Imik a<» a remedj f»ir fe\er , and 
enJo3et1 auchaiquitation amona tUe natives iiti 
to liflalniiisr w (»rahtj>net1 by sopie,*' -LnuSity nud 
Moore : Treaiue of Botany, isirt li, p. IM7.) 

Quatorslennoo (fdurteeners). Per- 
sons of recognised position in society 
who hold themselves in readiness to 
accept an invitation to dinner when 
otherwise the number of guests would 
be thirteen. (Sisir Thirteen.) 

Queen. Greek, gqno (a woman) ; 
Sanskrit, yCMi ; Swraisb, qrenna; Gothic, 
queifia; Anglo-Saxon, rwen, (See Sir.) 

Queen f “woman,” is equivalent to 
** mother.” In the translatioii of the 
Bible by Ulfilas (four^ century), ^ 
meet with gena and gtno (“ wife ” and 
“woman”); and in .the Scandinavian 
languages ^rl and kone still mean 
” man ” and “ wife. ” (S^ Kino.) 

** He fJeaiia] lattU unto Hia motbor, Woman, 
behold thy sun.'''-St. John xix. SA. 

Queen (The JFhtte). Mary Queen of 
Scots ; so Gallea because she dressed in 
white mourning for her Frendi husband. 

Queen Anna la Iteud. The reply 
made to the teller of stale news. 

Queen Anne's Bounty. A fund 
created out of the firstf^uits and tenths, 
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which were part of the papal exactions 
before the Reformation, The firatfiwis 
arc tiie whole first year's profits of a 
clerical living, and the tenths are the 
tenth pari annually of the profits ot a 
living, Henry VlIX. annezea both those 
to the Crown, but Queen Anne formed 
them into a perpetu^ fund for the aug- 
mentation of poor livii^ and the build- 
ing of parsonages. The sum equals 
about £14,000 a year. 

Ooeeii Anne^ Style (of architecture). 
Noted for many angles, gables, quaint 
features, and irregularity of windows. 

Queen Coneert, Wife of a reigning 
king. 

Queen IMok. Richard Cromwell is 
sometimes so called. (Sfea Dios, Gbbek 
Calends.) 

Queen Dowager. The widow of a- 
deeoased king. 

Queen Paeelen (TAa Great). Love. 

The gjfcllnnt Jew 

Of mortal hearts the areat queen mssion knew.** 
PeUr Pi»dar : Pot t/olta ; Pitmh. 

Queen Quinteeeenoo. Sovereign of 
Et^l^chie (y.t*.), in the romance of Oar» 
^aniua ana I*anta(fruel, by Rabelais. 

Queen Regnant. A queen who 
holds the crown m her own ruditt in 
contiadisVinction to a Queen Vansort^ 
who is queen only because her husband 
is king. 

QueeBeSQuaire Hermit. Jerony 
Bentham, who lived at No. 1, Queen 
Square. London. He was the father of 
the poUtical economists called Utilitar- 
ians, whose maxim is, **The greatest 
harness of the greatest numben" 
(1748-1832.) 

Queen of Hearts. Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of James I. This unfortunate Queen 
of^Bohemia was so called in the Low 
Countriest from her amia]}le diaracter 
and engaging manners, even in her 
Iqwest estate. {Id96<'1662.) c 

Queen ef Heaven, with the anciont 
PIkfrnicians, was Astorto ; Greeks. Hera ; 
Romans, June; Trivia, Hecate, Diana, 
the Egyp^km Isis, o^., wore all so 
callod ; but with the Roman Catholics 
it is ttio Vii^u 

In Jeremiah vit. 18:«*^The children 
eather wood, . . . and the women 
xnead dough to make cakes to the oueen 
of heaven/' i.e, probably to the Moon, 
4n which the Jews, at the time, made 
drink-offerings and presented cakes. 
(Compare cha^^zliv. 16-18.) 


Queen ef tiie Dripping-pan. A 

cook. 

Qneen ef the Bastem Arohlpel'- 

ago. The island of Java. 

Queen of the May. A village ]«iss 
chosen to preside over the parish spoits 
on May Day. Tennyson has a poem on 
the subject. 

Queen of the North. Edinburgh. 
{See the proper name for other queens.) 

Queen ef the Northern Seas. 

Elizabeth, who mreatly increased the 
English navy, anuwas succee-sfnl ag.ainst 
the Spanish Armada, etc. 

Qneen'e Bendh or Kwg^s 1km h. 
One of the courts of law, in which the 
monarch used to preside in person. 

Qneen'e College (Oxford), founded 
in 1340 by Robert de ^losfield. and 
called in compliment to Queen Philippa, 
whose confessor he was. 

Qiieen^s College (Cambridge), founded 
in 1448 bvMargaret of Anjou, eon<$ort of 
Heniy VI. Jmfouuded by Elizabeth 
Woodvillc. 


Qneen'a Day* November t7th, the 
day of the accession of Queen Elizab(*tli 
first publicly celebrated in U70, and still 
kept as a holiday at the Exchequer, us 
it was at Westminster school. 

Nov. 17 at Merchant Taylors’ school 
is a holiday also, now called Sir ThoniU'» 
White’s Pounder's Day. 


**A rumour is spread iu tbe umu, and lilih 
come to the earcs of »oine of the iiumt 1ionouial)le 
roiinspil, how that 2 on the Qaoen's da^ I leit jwpr 
did forbidd in niii ordlcae an oiaiion to l>eo in id** 
m pmtBeot Boi Malesty's /fox « niiien r, el c ' —Dr 
Waiitaket feLord Bmghlfy (Maj iJth, 


Quaanligngltali {The). Dean Alford 
wrote a small hook on this subject, 
whence has arisen throe or four phrases, 
such as dipping the Queen's Eng- 
lish,” ^^murdenng the Queen's English," 
etc. Queen's Engush means grammatical 

Queen's Heeds* Postago-staiuiia 
which bear a likes eus of the Quc'un's 
[Victoria's] head, (1885.) 

Queen% Pipe ( Th/). An oven at the 
Victoria Docks for destroying (by the 
Inland Revenue autliontieK) refuse amt 
worthless tobacco. In 1882 the oven 
was replaced by a furnace. 

V In the Queen's Warehouse, near 
the Monument, is a smaller pipe lor the 
dettraetion of contraband artides* 

Qneeiills Were* Glazed earthen- 
ware of a creamy colour. 
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Queen's Weatlier«ft A fine dav for a 
fdte ; 80 called because Qaeen Yictoria 
is, for the most part, fortunate in hay- 
inff fine weather when she appears in 
public. 

Qneenhlthe (London). The bithe 
or strand for lading and unlading barges 
and lighters in the city. Galled '*jqueen 
from being part of thedowry of Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry U. 

Qnee&steem (Ireland), formerly 
called the Cove of Cork. The name was 
changed in 1850, out of compliment to 
Queen Victoria^ when die visited Ireland 
with her husband, and created her eldest 
son Earl of Dublin. 


Queer* (counterfeit money. 

To shove the queer. To pass counterfeit 
money. 


Queer Cord (A). A strange or 
occoutric person. In whist, etc., when 
a wrong card is pla 3 'ed, the partner says 
to himself,^ * That is a queer card, ” whicn, 
being transferred to the player, means he 
is a queer card to play in such a manner. 
Hence any eccentric pemn, .who does 
not act in accordance with social rules, 
is a queer card.** 

Queer Clinp is the German qmrkopf^ 
a cross-graiiicd fellow. 


Queer Street* To live in Queer 
Stmt To be of doubtful solveucy. To 
be one marked in a tradesman's Wger 
with a quiere (inquire), meaning, make 
fo^iriea about this customer. 

That has put m in Queef' Street, That 
has posed or puzzled me queerly. In 
this phrase queer means to puzzle ; and 
Queer Street = puzzledom. 

Quenoy. A corruption of quinte/euil 
(five-leaved), the armorial device of the 
family. 


Querelle d'AUenuuid* A contention 
about trifles, soon proyoked and soon 
appeased. (See Qu£tnB.} 

Quem-Bltor* The sword of Haco L 
of Norway. {See Swonn. ) 

»* Qiiern-hiter of UMon tI»o flood, 
w herewith; Ht a stroke he hewird 
Thu millstono tlin>iii;h ami throii|£h ** 

I iCowfffttfeif*. 

Quor'no. Cainillo Quemo, of Apulia, 
hearing that Leo X, was a patron 
of poets, went to Eome wiSi a harp in 
his hand, and song his Aiexkts, a poem 
containing 20,(K)0 verses. He was intro- 
duced to the Pom as a buftoon, but was 
promoted to the laurel. 


Querpo (2 syl.). ShHU Querpo in 
Garth's Dis^sary, was Dr. Hou’e. 

In querpo. In one's shirt-sleeves ; in 
undress. (Spanish, en cueipOf witho^ a 
cloak.) 

** Boy, my clnOc aSd rapior { It fits not a gpi^ntlo- 
tnsn of my rank to wslk tfao streots In quSriso.'" -< 
SMKMofttaiuf FUtdkr: Low's Curs^ii, 1. 


Queato CerUdlMliiui (Italian). 
Most courteous one; a love term usm 
by Dante to Beatrice.^ 

** I wt myself to think of that moat oourteoua 
one (questa eortesissifoal and tbinkioi; of her 
there toll upon med sweet steep/'-^lfrs^Otiykaul : 
Makers ef Florence {IHiate's dtiscrit>iioQ). 


Quoeta GentUlMlniA (Italian) . Most 
gentle one ; a lovo term used by Dante 
to Beatrice. 


** Common mortalii atapd and gaze with tiated 
breath while that most geutlo one ioneste 
tssima) goes on her wny:'-Mra. OUpMni : Maktre 
of Flamteoi )>. *iS. 

Queatioii* To move the previous 
question. No oue seems able to ^ve any 
clear and satisfactory' explanation of 
this phrase. Erskine in his Par^ 
Uamentary Practice^ p. 303 (9th edition), 
says: '*It is an ingenious method of 
avoiding a vote upon any question that 
has been proposed, but the technical 
phrase does little to elucidate its opuu- 
tion. When there is no debate, or after 
a debate is closed, the Speaker ordinarily 
puts the question os a matter of course, 
. . • but DV a motion for t^c previous 
question, this act may bo intercepted 
and forbidden. The custom [used to 
be] * that the question be now pu^* 
but Arthur Wellesley Feel, while 
Speaker, changed t^e words 'be now 
put’ into *b€ not puV ” The former 
process was obviously absurd.^ To con- 
tinue the quotation from Efskine May : 
«« Those who wish to avoid the putting 
of the main question, vote agauist the 
previous (or latter question) ; and if it 
oe resolve in the n^ative, the Speaker 
is prevented from putting the main 
question, as the House has refusal to 
^w it to«be put. It may, however, 
be brought forward again another day.” 
^ Of course this is corrwi, Imt what it is 
another matter ; and wliy maiii 
tion'^ns mlleil the **iircviottB qnesiioii ** is i«i8t 
iiDdcrMtauding. • 


Question, When members of die House 
of Commons or other debaters call out 
Quniion^ they mean that the person 
s|ieaking is wandering away from the 
subject under^onsideratiou. 


Qnaatloiilstg* In the examinations 
for degrees in the University of Cam- 
bridge it was customary, at the begin- 
ning of the January term, to Sold 
*'Acts,'’ asd the candldatei tor the 
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Bachelor's degree were called ** Ques- 
tionists." They were examined by a 
moderator, and afterwards the fathers 
of other ooUegra ** questioned ” them for 
three hours— -t./*. one whole hour and 
parts of two others. (I began ray Act 
about a quarter to eleven and finished 
about half-past one. ) It was held alto- 
gether^ in Iktin, and the words of dis- 
missal uttered by the Begius Professor 
indicated what class you would be placed 
in, or whether the respondent was 
plucked, in which case the words wore 
simply ** Ikseendas domine,** 

Onestlinui and Commaiida. A 

Christmas gome, in which the commander 
bids bis suojects to answer a question 
which is asked.^ If the subject refuses, 
or fails to satisfy the commander, he 
must pay a forfeit or have his face 
smutted. 

“While other joung ladlen in the house are 
danciug.or placing M questions and coniinande, 
she [the do\ otee] reads aloud in her closet. 
Fpectator^ No. 354 (Hotspur's Letter), April is, l7ia. 

Qnaii'tiiia. The equinocixal of 
bm. This line has Utopia on one side 
and Medtim'otbi on the other. It was 
discovered on the Greek Kalends by 
,Outis after his escape from the giant's 
cave, and is ninety-one degrees from the 
poles. 

“Thou wsM m very imicioiiiftolfng last night, 
when than of IMKroKroui'Icns, the Vaplans 

liaHHing the etiulnootial of Queu'hua. *Twhh ver/ 
good, V Ihlth.'*— ^<»ir«|ware; li. 3. 

Queue. Gave la qaew dee Atlefnanda, 
Before you quarrel, count the conse- 
quences. {JSee QufiSELLE.) 

QueuJb The seneschal of King 
Arthur. 

Quey Calves are deer VeAL Quey 
calves are female calves, which should 
be kept and reared for cows. Calves 
for the butclier are generally bull calves. 
The proverbfis somewhat analogous to 
killing the goose which lays the golden 
^8?- (Dauiim quie^ a heifen) 

To give a mm the qni, Whem 
a man in tlie printing business has had 
notice to quit, his fellow-workmen say 
they ** have given him the qui.” Here 
qui is the contraction of quidtm (dis- 
charge). {See Quuetub.) 

Ho who 

Qufilteiii. A lawyer; so called from 
the first two words in an action on a 
penal statute. Qui tarn pro doin' md 
KegVndy qmm pro ee^ipeoy eequitur (Who 
sues on the Queeii*s account as much, os 
on his own). 


Qui sTOooae. a’Aaonao. 

apologises coudmns himsf If . 


Qnl Vivo ? ^(French). Who goes 
there P The challenge of a sentineL 

To he on the qui vive. On the alert ; 
to bo quick and ^orp ^ to be on the 
tip-toe of expectation, like a sentinel. 
(See above,) 

Quia Bmptoroo. A statute passed 
in the reign of Edward I., and directed 
aninst uie formation of new manors, 
whereby feudal lords were deprived of 
their duea It is so called from its first 
two words. 

Quibble. An evasion ; a juggling with 
words, is the Welsh cnwxbtol in trill), 
and not the Latin quid libet (wnat you 
please), as is generally given. 

Quick. Living; hence animated, 
lively ; hence fast, active, brisk (Anglo- 
Saxon, cwicy living, alive). Our expres- 
siou, ** Look alive,*’ means £e 

Quick at meaL qutek at work. In 
Fr^ch, “ Bonne Ute s'echauffe en man^ 
geanty** or **Jfardi ^agnenVy hardi man- 
geur,*^ Tlie opposite would certainly 
be true : A dawdle in one thing le a 
dawdle in all. 

The qttiek and dead. The living and 
the dead. 

Quick Sticks (7>i). Without more 
^o; quickly. To cut one’s sHek (q.r.) 
is to start off, and to cut one’s stick 
quickly is to start off immediately. 

Quickly (Dame). Hostess of a tavern 
in Eastcheap. (Shakespeare : Henry f r., 
parts 1 and 2.) 

Mistress Quickly. Servant of all-work 
to Br. Oaius. She says : ** I wash, Hriiig, 
brew, bake, scour, dress moat and drink, 
make the beds, and do all myself. ” She 
is the go-between of three suitors to 
Anne Page, and to prove her disin- 
terestedness she says : ’*1 would niy 
master had Mistress Anne, or I would 
Master Slender hod her, or in sooth 
I would Master Fenton had her. 1 will 
do what 1 can for them all thr^, for so 
I have promised ; anK I’ll bo as good as 
my word ; but speciously for Master 
Fenton,” (Shakespeare : Merry Wires of 
Windsor,) 

QulCkcauA is sand which shifts its 
place as if it were alive. (See Quick.) 

Qulokcct is living hawthorn set in 
a hedge, instead of dead wood, hurdles, 
and palings. (See Quick.) 

Quicksilver is argen'tum vivum 
(living rilver), silver that moves about 
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like a IMog thing. (Anglo'Saxoii, 

cwieseolfor,) 


** Bwtft M aulcksllrer 
It courMS tbrouffb tbe Mtoral gates 
And alleys of the body.** 

ShakeBpeare : Jlamtei, i. 5. 


a sovereign ; Bnlf m Qvidt 
half a sovereign; OnS^ cash or money 

r erally. A suggested derivation may 
mentioned. Quo «= anything, and 
Quid pro quo means an equivalent 
gcnorafly. If now a ][MT6on is offered 
anything on sale he might say, I have 
not a quid for your quOf an equivalent 
ill cash. 


“ Then, IrMilcinn at the irold piece, she added, * T 
g iK‘H4 ) i>it don't (kf U*n get one uf these quids.' 
t.ibmy Review, June 9, ISM, p. 437. 


Quid Llbet. Quid^HheU and quod^» 
hbets, Nice and knotty points, very 
subtile, but of no value. Qui^ and 
quii'ks. (Latin.) 

Qnid of Tobaooo. A corruption of 
end ("a morsel). We still say ** chew the 
cud.” 


Quid pro Quo, Tit for tat; areium 

E 'ven as good as that received ; a Ro» 
ud for an Oliver ; an equivalent. 

Quid Rides. It is said that Lundy 
Foot, a BubUn tobacconist, set up h& 
carriage, and askod Emmett to furnish 
him with a motto. The words of the 
motto -chosen were Quid riden. The 
witticism is, however, attributed to H, 
Qa^lender also, who, we ore assured, 
Bunplied it to one Brandon, a London 
tobacconist, 

'*RidOB,‘* In Eugllsb, fiuo syllnble. Tn Latin 
(why duyou laugh ?> it Is a word of two syllables. 


Quiddity. Tlie essence of a thing, 
or that which differentiates it from other 
things. Schoolmen say Quid eot (what 
is it?) and the reply is, the Quid is 
so and so, the What or the nature of 
the thing is as follows. The latter qtdd 
being formed into a barbarous I^tiii 
noun becomes Qtdldditai, Hence Quid 
fst (what is it)? Answer: Talii e$i 
quiddiim (its essence^ as foUow8}« 

•• He knew . . . 

Where entity and quiddity 
(The ghosts of defunct bodies) fly.*^ 

Butter; /rtidii>raf.l.l. 

* Quidditf/. A crotchet; a trifling dis- 
tinction. {See abo0e.) 

Quidnuiio. A political Paul Pry ; a 
pragmatical village poUticiau : a political 
botcher or jobber. Quidnunc is the c^ef 
character in Muiphy’s farce of The 
UphohtereVf or WmtlSfewet The words 
are Latin, and mean now?’’ 

” What has turned up P ” The original 
of this political busybody was the father 


of Dr. Ame and his sister, Mrs. Cibber, 
who lived in Ki^ Street, GovenI 
Garden. (See The Tviler^ 165, etc.) 

“ Familiar to a few quidnunca,''~9%« Tlmev. 

** The Florentine quidnuncs seem to lose sight 
of the fact that none of these ginitleinen now 
hold Time$. 

Quidanalda. Honl^ politicians. 
Gay has a fable called The QuidmnkU^ 
to show that the death not even of the 
duke regent will cause any real gap in 
nature. A monkey who had ventured 
higher than his neighbours fell from his 
estate into the river below. For a few 
seconds the whole tribe stood panic- 
struck. but os soon as the stream 
carried off Master Pug, the monkeys 
went ,on with their gambols as if nothing 
had occun'ed. 

** All, sir ! yon never saw the Ganges ; 

There dwell the nation of Qiiidiiuiikis 
(So Monomotapa calls monkeys)/* 

6 iag; Tates. 

QuI'etlst {A), One who believes 
that the most perfect state of man is 
when the spirit ceases to exerrise any of 
its functions, and is wholly passive. 
This sect has cropped up at sundry 
times ; but the last who revived it was 
Michael Moli'nos, a Spanish priest, in 
the BoventAcnth century. 


Qule'tus. The writ of 
fonnerly granted to those liarons and 
knights wno personally attended the 
king on a foreign expedition. At their 
disdiar^ they were exempt from the 
claim of scutage or knight’s fee. Sub- 
sequently the term was applied to tlie 
acquittance which a sheriff receives on 
settling his account at the Exchequer; 
and, later still, to any discharge of an 
account : thus Webster says— 

*' You bad the trick in audit-time to he sick rill 
I^^had Blgued your quietua.*'— PKcAcfts of Maify 

Quieltis, A severe blow ; a settlor ; 
death, or discharge from life. 


^ ** Who would fttrdela bear . . . 

* When he himself might hia quietus make • 
Withaliaraltodkinv*' 

Shakespeare: ltemitee,ill. I. 

QnlH-drlvera. Waiting clerks. 

Quillet. An evasion. In French 
** pleadings ” each separate allegation in 
the plaintiffs charge, and every distinct 
plea in the defendant's answer used to 
begin with quHl est; whence our quillet^ 
to signify a false charge, or an evasive 
answer. 

*' Oh, some authority how to proooed ; ^ 

Some tricks, some quillets, how to cheat the 
devil.” 

RhaksKpeeat : Lanes JMouTs Last, tv. a 

QuUp* A hideous dwarf, both fierce 
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and cunning, in The Old CurioBity Shop^ 
by Dickens. 

Ottlnnp'alna. The Mrs. Harris of 
** authorities in citations.*' If anyone 
wishes to clench an argument by some 
quotation, let him dte this ponderous 
collection. 

** What Myi Qnlnaptlas; ‘Better a witty foel, 
tbana fiuiltah wit.'*— iKftaitefprare; Twelfth Nighty 
i. 5. 

Qnialnu FleBtrln. The man-moun- 
tain. ^ the lalliputiaos called QulUver 
(chap. ii.). Gay has an ode to this giant. 

“ Bard* of old of him told, 

When the> eaid Atlas* head 
lYopiied the skies.** 

Oay : Lilliputian Ode, 

Ottlnoe {Peter), A carpenter, and 
manager of the play in Mtdsmnmer 
NtghVs JDream, He u noted for some 
strange compounds, such as laughable 
tr^edy, lamentable comedy, tnigical 
mirth, etc. 

Qnlno'neB {Suero dr), in the reign of 
Jnan IL, with nine other cavaliers, keld 
the bridge of Orbigo against all comers 
for tldrty-six days, overthrowing in that 
time sevonty-eight knights of Spain and 
Fr^ce. Quinones hiM challenged the 
world, and such was the result 
anlMliagM'liiui SnjUUiy (Latin, 
fiftieth). Shrove Sunday, or the first 
miy of the week which contains Ash- 
Wednosday. It is so called because in 
round numbers it is the fiftieth day be- 
fore Easter. ^ 

Quinsy, This is a curious abbrevia- 
tion. The Latin word is ei/nanchm^ and 
the Greek word knmnthSy from hum 
anehe, dog strangulation, bemuse persons 
suffering from quinsy throw open the 
mouth like dogs, especially mad dogs. 
From kwtanche comes ku’anchy, kuansy, 
quinsy. 

^nlntoiHicmiTO. The fifth essence. 
The ancient Greeks said Ohere are four 
elements or forms in which matter can 
ekist— fire, or the imponderable foiW* 
air, or fhe gaseous form ; water, or the 
liquid form; and earth, or the solid form. 
The Pythagore^ans added a fifth, which 
they cAled ether, more subtile and pure 
than fire, and possessed of an orbicular 
motion. This element, which flew up- 
wards at creation, and eut of which the 
stars e’ere made, was called the Jffth 
easenee; quintessence therefore means 
the most subtile extract of a body that 
oa'i be procured. It is quite an error to 
suppose that the word means an essence 
five times distilled, and that the term 
came from the alohemiais. Horaco 
speaks of kisses which Yenot has 


imbued with the quintessence of her 
own nectar.” 

** Swift to tboSr sereml snorters hasted then 

Tbe cumbrous elements— ciartb, SfMMl,air, Sra t 

But this etberSal qulst'esseoce of bes\ e» 

new upward . . . and turned to stars 

Numberless as tbon seest.'* 

Mittm: i^aradiHLoBtMl 710 . 

Qnliitll'IaiiB. Disciples of Quintfl^io. 
held to be a prophetess. These heretical 
Christiana made the Eucharist of bread 
and cheese, and allowed women to be- 
come priests and biriiops. 

Quip ModoBt {The), Sir, it was done 
to please myself. Touchstone says : If 
I sent a person word tliat liis beard vrttB 
not well cut^ and he replied he cut 
it to please himself,” he would answer 
with the quip modrat, which is six re- 
moves from the lie dir^t ; or, rather, the 
lie direct in the sixth degroe. 

QuIb onstoAlat Ciuito'dest [Tlie 
shepherds keep watch over the sheep], 
but who is there to keep watch over the 
shepherds P 

Qnisquil'lie. Light, dry fragments 
of things; the small twigs and leaves 
which fall from trees; hence rubbish, 
refuse. 

Quit. Discharged from an obligation, 
“acquitted.” 

*' To John I owed sreni obligation , 

But John iinbH unity tliouglit tit 
To imhliHli It to all ibe nation- 
N(>w I and John are fairly quit." 

Piwr 

Cry giiits. When two boys quarrel, 
and one has had enough, he says, “ Cry 
quits,” meaning, **Iiet us leave off, and 
call it a drawn game. ” So inan unequal 
distribution, he who has the largest share 
restores a porrion and “cries quits,” 
meauiug that he has made the distribu- 
tioa equal. Here quit means * * acquittal * ’ 
or disdiarge. 

Penble or quite. In gambling, especi- 
ally in a small way, one of the players 
says to the other, “Doable or quits?” 
—that is, tbe next stake shall be double 
the present one, the winnings shall 
be returned to the loser, in which case 
both playen would leave off as they 
began. 

Quit ttent. A rent formerly paid 
by a tenant wh^by he was released 
from feudal service. 

Qnln'dUi (puHerre), Lord of Villa- 
gazeia. He diaeliaiiged a javelin at Sire 
de HaburiUn with citch force as to pierce 
the left shoulder, overthrow the knight, 

catlshimself a deMradant of this brave 
knight. 





Onlxote (Ami) is intended for the 
Duke of Lenna* ^tawdofi Brown,) 

Lon Qmxote, llie romanoe so called 
a merciless satire hv Cerrantes on Uie 
chivulnc romanoes of the Middle A|[eB» 
and had the excellent effect of putting 
an end to knight-enaa^. 

J)oft Quixotics horu, Bos'inante (Span- 
ish, roetn-ante, a jade previously). (See 
Horse.) 

The wooden^in uring-horso ou which 
ho and SaiichoPauza mounted to achieve 
the liberation of Dolori'da and her com- 
panions was called Alffu^ro Ciavik^no 
\ivooden-pin wing^beare^. 


Quixote ef tbe MertlL Charles 
Xll. of Sweden, sometimes called the 
Madman. (IG82, 1^97-1718.) 

Quixotic. Having foolish and un- 
practical ideas of honour, or schemes for 
the general good, like Don Quixote, a 
half-crazy reformer or knight of the 
sn])posed distressed. 

Qnlx. Cue who banters or chaffs 
anoUier. Duly, manager of the Dublin 
theatre, laid a wager that he would in- 
1 reduce into the language within twenty- 
four hours a now word of no meaning. 
Accordingly, on every wall, or all places 
accessible, were chalked up the four 
mystic letters, and all Dublin was in- 
quiring what they meant. The wager 
was won, and the word remains current 
^n*our language. 


Quo Warriuito. A writ against a 
defendant (whether an individual or a 
eorpordtioii) who lays claim to something 
lie has no right to ; so named because 
the offender » called upon to show qm 
u amtnto [rem] (by what right 

or authority he lays claim to the matter 
ot dispute). 


Quod. To be in gt4od^m prison. A 
eon'uption of quad, which is a contrac- 
tion of quadraffgle. The quadrangle is 
the prison enclosure in which the prison- « 
ers are allowed to walk, and where 
whippings used to be inflicted, 

Floffifcd and wbl Plied ui quod.'* 

UaahM: Tont BrowiriSehwttdiq/s. 

QuodUng (The Bet\ Mr.), Chaplain 
to the Duke of Buckingham, (^tr 
If alter Scott : Bereril of the Biak^ 


“ Wlu/paUl tho duke, *1 bad (»uipd uu UiHe 
Qiiodlmjy to go through his oratloU tlin* s Thit 
\k liatev or il I e^tohsd pas^Mt ctirrent lui mg 
tiio hfetline ot vnatroii'whem they had 

remorodu ^ 

Ueni tiMt 
WPJI, 

wer 
and 
xli\. 


r 11 irpuTM iwu lawBt’a iui mg 

me of tviewiythy RMtroii'Whem they had 
lo (lust thaf 4hiy, iluice aertelt cqiiul not 
,t Abe was tern well, worrlMi wdl. awd 


Quondam (^tin). Former. Wo 
say. He ie a quondam HhoedfeSm^va:r 
former schoolfellow ; my 
tho quondam candidate, etc. ; a&o the 
quondam ehancellor, etc. 

** My 4«u»ndain Isirber, but ‘ bis lordsliip * nou 
Drp/Un. 

Qno^nuL Such a number of pex^ns 
as are neoessaiy to make np a committee 
or board; or certain justices without 
the presence of whom the rest cannot 
act. Thus, suppose the commission to 
be named A, l5, C, D, £, etc., it would 
run— ‘‘ Of these 1 wish [A, B, C, D, 
or E] to be one ** (qttomm tmnm ease 
rolumua). These honoured names are 
called Justices of the Quorum.'* 
Slender calls Justice Shallow justice of 
tho peace and quorum. {Shakespeare: 
Merry fftves of Windsor, i. 1.) 

Quoa A threat of piiniriiment 

for disob^ence. The words aro from 
Virgil’s JEnetd (i. 135), and were 
uttered by Neptune to the disobedient 
and rebellious winds. 

**!7pptiiiic bad bni to appearand utler asnotMo 
fill these wmd-iiags to collapse, and liecnuie the 
must 8iUMer\ient of salaried public servaou."— 
TrtOk, Januari, IsMi. 

Quot, Quid Unguas ealln, tot homines 
rake. As many languages as you know, 
so many separate individuals you are 
worth. Attributed to Charles v . 

Quota (Latin). The allotted portion 
or share ; therate assigned to each. Thus 
w'e say, Every mui is to pay his quota 
towards the feast.”^ 

Quotem (Caleb). A parish clerk and 
Jack-of-all- trades, in The Wags of 
W^ndsm', by Colman. 


R 


R7in i)ft>scription8. The ornamental 
port of tliis letter 5s the symbol of Jupiter 
fH), under whose speciaj^mtection all 
mraidues were placed. The letter itself 
(Bedipe, take) and* its flourish may be 
thus paraphrased : ** Tnder the good 
auspices of Jove, the patron of medi- 
cines^ take the following drugs in the 
proportions set down.’’ It has been 
sugj^ted that the symbol is iotBespon^ 
smn BOphadhs. from the assertion of 
Dr. Napier and other physicians of the 
seventeenth century, that the angel 
Baphael imparted them. 

& is called the dog-letter^ beoause a 
dog in snarling utters the letter r-r-r-ti 



Raoea 


R.A.R. 1083 


r-r, r-r-r-r-r, 6tc.-*‘flometimes preceded 
by a g. 

“ Irritata canis qtiod TtR quam rlarinm dlcat," 
Lueiltu*u 

[Rl tbe dng*g name. 11 is for the dog." 
•^S&aknptare : Somoo a/nd JnlU4, il. 4. 

The three Jt*e, Sir William Curtis 
l>eing asked to mre a toast, said, I will 
give you the three B's^writiug, read- 
ing, and arithmetic.” 


"The Hottsp is aware that no payment la made 
except on tlm 'three Gory, Af.P..* 

AdHresa to the IFouae of vommone, February :!8tb, 
18S7. 


R. A. P. Rupees, annas, and pies, 
in India ; corresponding to our £ s. a. 


R. 1. P. J^eqnieacat in pace, 

R. M. T. In the reign of William III. 
all child-stealers [pompywhioa^ appro- 
liended were branded with red-not iron : 
R (rogue) on the shoulders; M (man- 
slayer) on the right-hand ; and T (thief) 
on the left. 


Rab'agaa. A demagogue in the 
kingdom of the king of Monaco. He 
was won over to the court party by 
being invited to dine at the palace. (M. 
Sarawi : Rabagae^ 1872.) 

Rabbi Abroa of TrmU A ficti- 
tious sage and wonderful linguist, “who 
knew the nature of all manner of herbs, 
beasts, and minerals.” (Regnard the 
For^ xii.) , 

Rabbi Bar-CoOh'ba, in the reign of 
the Emperor Hadrian, made the Jews 
believe that he was the Messiah, because 
he had the art of breathing fire. (Beck- 
mann : History of Inventions,) 

Rabbit* A Welsh rabbit. Toasted 
cheese, or rather bread and cheese 
toasted together. (Qy. “ rare-bit.”) 

Rab'olaia* The Fnglisk Rabelais. 
Swift, Sterne, and Thomas Amoi^ have 
been so called. Voltaire so calls Swift. 

The tnodern Rabelais. W illiam Maginn 
(179f-18i2). 

Rabblala* Bo^o. Rabelais one day 
was^t a country inn, and finding he had 
no money to pay his score, got himself 
arrested as a traitor who was forming a 
project to poison the princes. He was 
immediately sent to Fans and brought 
before the magistrates, but, as no tittle 
of evidence was found against him, was 
liberated fortliwith. By this artifice he 
not only got out of his difSculty at the 
inn, but he also got back to Paris free 
of expense. Fathei'ed on Tarleton also. 

Rabe|lai8'ia& Lioenoe. The wild 
grotesque of Rabelais, whether in words 
or artikic illustrations. 


RabioaHo or^Rabiou. The name 
of Astolpho’s horse. Its sire was Wind, 
and its dam Fire. It fed on unearthly 
food, {prhndo Furioso.) 

Argaha^s steed in Orlando Innamorato 
is called by the same name. (See Horse.) 

Raboin or Rabnlno (French). The 
devil : so called from the Spanish i'ttbo 
(a tail). In the medisetal ages it was 
vulgarly asserted that the Jews were 
bom with tails ; this arose from a con- 
fusion of the word rabbi or rabbins with 
raboin or rabuino. 

Rab'aheka, in tlio satire of Absalom 
and Achitophel, by Dryden and Tate, is 
meant for Sir Thomas Player. Kah- 
shakeh was the officer sent by Senna- 
cherib to summon the Jews to surrender, 
and he told them insolently that resist- 
ance was in vain. (2 Kings xviii.) 

** Next bim, let railing Ralislieka liave place— 

So lull of zeal, be baa no need of grace." 

tPt. il.) 

Ral^ (Aurora). The model of this 
exquisite sketch was Miss Millbank, as 
she appeared to Lord Byron when he 
first knew her. Miss Millpond (a little 
farther on iu the same canto) is the 
same lady after marriage. Iu canto i., 
Donna Inez is an enlarged portrait ox 
the same person. Lord Byron describes 
himself in the first instance under the 
character of Don Juan, and in the last 
os Dou Jos^. 

Raees. Goodwood Races. So colled 
from Goodwood Park, in which they are' 
held. They begin the last Tuesday of 
July, and continue four days, of wnich 
Thurs^ (the “cup-day ”) is the princi- 
pal. These races are very select, and 
admirably conducted. Goodwood Park 
was purchased by Charles, first Duke of 
Richmond, qf the Compton family, then 
resident in East Lav'ant, a village two 
miles north of Chichester. 

The Femnarket Races. Tliere are 
seven annual race meetings at New- 
market : (1) The Craven ; (2) first spring : 
(3) second spring ; (4) July ; (S) first 
October ; (6) second 'October ; (7) the 
Houghton. 

The Fpsom, So called from Eiisom 
Downs, where they are held. They laat 
four days. 

2'he Derby. The second day (Wed- 
nesday) of the great May xneetmg at 
Epsom, in Surrey ; so called from the 
Earl of Derl^, who instituted the stakes 
in 1780. This is the great “Cla.«8ic 
Race” for colts and fillies three years 
old. ^ 

The Oaks. The fourth day (Friday) 



tlaoes 


loss 


Kaaegastd 


ol the great Epsom races ; so called from 
** Lambert’s Oaks/’ erected on lease by 
the “ Hunter’s Club.” The Oaks estate 
passed to the Derby family, and the 
twelfth earl establiuied the stakes so 
called. This is the great ” classic race ” 
for fillies three years old. 

The St» JLeget\ The great Doncaster 
race ; so called from Cmonel St. 
who founded the stakes in 1776. Inis 
is the great ’‘claasio race” for both 
colts and fillies of three years old. 
Horses that have competed in the Derby 
niid Oaks may take part in the St. Leger. 

jincot llacesy held on Ascot Heath, in 
Berks. 

Baoes (Leng&s run). 

(i) Under a mile and a half : — 

The Xewraorket Stakes, 1 mile 2 fur- 
longs. 

llic Prince of Wales’s Stakes (at 
Leicester), rather less. 

The Eclipse Stakes, 1} mile. 

The Kompton Park Stakes, U mile. 

The Lancashire Plate (at the Sep- 
tember Manchester meeting) is only 7 
furlongs. 

In 1800 the Dnkeof Ponland whn all these flve 
rares ; AyrUkirti wun two ot them, and Donamn 
the other three. 

(ii) Long distances {between 1} and 3 
miles) : — 

The Groat Northampton Stakes, 1} 
mile. 

Ascot (Gold Yasc), 2 miles. 

Ascot (Gold Cup), 2^ miles. 

* Ascot (Alexander Plate), 3 miles. 

Tlie Chester Cup, 24 mUes. 

llie Great Metropofifati Stakes (in the 
Epsom Spring Meeting), 24 miles. 

Hie Hardwicke Stakes, the Goodwood 
Cup, 24 miles (in July), and the Don- 
caster Cup, 2*6^ miles (in September), 
arc long races. 

Baoh'aders. The second tribe of 
giants or evil ^lii, who had frequently 
mode the earth ^bject to their kings, 
hut were ultimamly punished Shiva 
and Vishnoo. {Indian mgthologg,) 

Baolie. A ” seffer,” or rather a dog 
said to hunt wild beasts, birds, and even 
fishes by scent. The female was called a 
t.c. bitch-rache. (Saxon, race; 
French, brague,) 

“A lershe t>f racr.hes to renni an hare."*— 
Skelton ; Maffniflrenec. 


(Icelandic, ra 
drive.) 

“ The cloud'CspiN 


A flying flcud, driftmg clouds. 
rsA*, ttrift; verb, reeka, to 


“ The cloud-capped towm the gnrgeons palaces, 
The solemii templea the invat jrlobe Itself, 

Yea. all which it inherit, shall dlfsolve 
And . . . leave not a raeic behind.'’ 

jShakeaptarti !IhinpMt,Iv.l. 


Jtack^ The instrument of torture so 
called was a frame in which a man was 
fastened, and his arms and legs were 
stretched till the body was lifted by the 
tension several inches from the floor. 
Not unfrequently the limbs were forced 
thereby out of fnetr sockets. Coke says 
that the rack was first introduced into 
the Tower by the Duke of Exeter, con- 
stable of the Tower, in 1447, whence it 
was called the ”Dake of Exeter’s 
daughter.” (Dutch, rak ; verb, rakken^ 
to stretch; Danish, Anglo-Saxon, 
reae.) 

Baikk-reilt* The actual value or 
rent of a tenement, and not that modi- 
fied form on which the rates and taxes 
are usually levied. (Saxon, raean, to 
stretch ; Dutch, raeken») 

A rent which in etiuivalent, nr nearly eatii va- 
lent in amount, to the full annual value of the 
land, is a rack-rent."— 'Xatpcinpadla BritanHita, 
Aol. XI. p.4a3. 

Baok aad BCaager. Housekeeping. 

To lie at rack and manger» To live 
at reckless expense. 

When Virtue waa a country maide. 

And had no akill to act up trade, 

She came up with a carrier’s )adc, 

Aud lay Ht rack and inanger/’ 

Lift of Babin OooJfeWm. (less.) 

Back and Bala. Utter desfiturion. 
Here rack ” is a variety of wrack and 
wreck. • 

** Tlie worst of all Univenity snobs are tluTM 
unfortunates who go to rack and ruin from their 
desire to a lie their nettera.’’— TAocAerop .* Book of 
Suothf^ chap. XV. p. H7. 

Banket. N nise omcouf usion, like that 
of persons playing racket or tennis. 

Baoy. Having distinctive piquancy, 
as racg wine, ft was first applied to 
wine, and, according to Cowley, conges 
to us from the Spanish aud Portuguese 
rats (root), meaning having a radical or 
distinct flavour ; but probably it is a 
corruption of ** relishy ” (French, releche, 
fiavorous). 

*‘Rifb,tncy verse, in which we see 
^The soli from which they come, taste, smell, and 
• see.*' t-'me/sp. 

Baoy Stylo. Piquant composition, 
the very opposite of mawkish. 

Badoliffe Library (Oxford). 
Founded by Dr. John Radcliffe, of 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. (1650.1714.) 

"Wheu Kittfr William [111,] consulted [M- 
cliffejoH his swidleu ankles and thin hody,Kad- 
cliffe said, ‘ 1 w*ould not ha^e your Majesty’s two 
leps for your three klngdimis.*”— XefpA iiiaU: 
Tke Town, chap. vi. 

Badogaato. A tutelary god of the 
Slav!, llie head waa that of a cow, 
the breast was covered with an fiegia, 
the left hand held a spear, aud a 



:Ra0narok 


Hadegazid lOH 


cock Burmounted its helmet, (8lav<mie 
mifihQhgy.) 

Bad'egmid. Queen of the Am'azons, 
** half like a man.*’ Getting the better 
of Sir Art'e(||al in a single combat, she 
cbmTOlled him to dress in “ woman^s 
weeds,” with a white apron before him, 
and to spin flax. Brit'omart, being in- 
formed by Talus of his captivity, went to 
tUo lesoue, cut off the Amazon’s head, 
aud liberated her knight. {Spensa*: 
Faerie Qnwene^ book v. 4-7.) 

jS/. Fadcffonde or Fudegurtd, wife of 
Olothaire, King of France. 

S(. Itadegonae'a lifted stone, A stone 
sixty feet in circumference, placed on 
live supporting stones, said by the his- 
torians of Poitou to have b^n so ar- 
ranged in 147S, to commemorate a great 
fair held on the spot in the October of 
that year. The country people insist 
that Queen Radegonde brought the 
impost stone on her head, and the five 
uprights in her apron, and arranged 
them all as they appear to this day. 

Badevore (3 syl.). Tapestry. 

*' This wofni l&dy had in youth<* 

Fu that she worken and «m>)r(iwden kouthe. 

Ard weven in stole [the iooini the radevore, 

As by t of womuien had he woved yore.’* 

Chaueer. 

Badlo^ An ultra-Liheral, verging 
on republican opinions. The term was 
first applied as a party name in 1818 to 
Henry Himt, H^jor Cartwright, and 
others of the same^clique, who wi^ed to 
introduce radieal reform in the repre- 
sentative system, and not merely to 
disfranchise and enfranchise a borough 
or two. Lord Bolinghroke, in his Dis- 
courses on Parties^ says, Such a remedy 
might have wrought a radical cure of 
the evil that threatens our constitution.” 

Radiometer. The name of an instru- 
mefit invented by Crookes for iiieasuriug 
the mechanical effect of radiant energy. 
It is like a^niniature anemometer, aud 
is tnade to revolve by the action of* 
light, the cu^ of the anemometer being 
replaced br discs coloured white on one 
side and black on the other, and the in- 
strument is enclosed in a gloss globe from 
Avhich the air has been exhausted, so that 
no heat is transmitted. 

BaditlTflqiiefldCnteiiu He fleeced 
him to the skin; he Sucked him dty. 
Ho shaved off all his hair (instead of 
only trimming it). 

Bftg* A tatter, hence a remnant, 
hen<$e a vagabond or ragamuffin. 

** Lash hence these ovcnvccninff rsgs ol Fiuncc.** 

Shakeeptare : Sickard ///., y. a 


Jtag, A cant term for a farthing. 
Paper money not easily convertible is 
called “ rag-money.*’ 

** Money by me P Heart and good-will you might, 
But surely, niaatcr, not a rag of money.*’ 

Skakespeare : Covudp of fftrorn, iv. 4. 

Rag (2*Ae), The Army aud Navy 
Club. *‘The rag,” of course, is the 

‘*‘By the way, come and dine to-night at the 
1^.‘ said the major.’*— ih'MPA.OMwi Miorp, Ain'il 1, 

Bag«water. Whisky. {Thieees' 
jargon,) 


Bags of Aatlsthenes. Fauk pride 



Bags and Jags. Rags and tatters. 
A jagged edge is one that is toothed. 

” Hark, hark ! the dogs do hark, 

The beggars are coining to'town ; 

Borne in rags and some in Jags. 

And some in silken gown.** 

Xitivery Ithifmv. 

Bagamnffin (French, marott/le), A 
niujf or muffin is a poor thing of a 
creature, a ‘^regular muff;” so that a 
ragamuffin is a sorry creature in rags. 

** I have led my ragamuinns wliero they arc 
Herpcred.'*— Sfca/ffspert/e ; 1 Htniry /r..v.3. 

Bagged Bobla. Awild-ffower. Tlie 
word is used by Temiysou to mean x 
pretty damsel in ragged clothes. 

“ The M'inpc • 

Hath picked a ragged robla from ihe hedge.” 

Tennyitmi : Idyils of the Kiny ; £nUL 

Bagliu» A legendary king of Oude, 
belonging to the dynasty of the Sun. 
The poem called the Jiaghu-eausa^ in 
nineteen cantos, gives the history of these 
mythic kings. 

KftgMWfHw Boll originally meant the 
” Statute of Kageman’’ {De liagemwinis)^ 
a legate of Scotland, who compelled all 
the clergy to give a trffe account of tbeir 
benefices, that they might be taxed at 
Rome accordingly, ^ul^equently it was 
applied to the four great roils of parch- 
ment recording the acts of fealty and 
homage done by the Scotch nobility to 
Edward I. in ; these four rolls con- 
sisted of thirty- five pieces sewn together. 
The originals pei'ished, but a record of 
them is preserved in the Rolls House, 
Chancery Lane. 

Bagnwrok [ImligH o/ the gods], llie 
dag of doo^^hea 

Vidar of Vali will survive the ccmflagiu- 
tiou, and reconstruct tlxe universe on 




loss 


Hallways 


an imperishable basis. 
tmjthology.) 


(JSeandinmim 


*• And, FrtUifofj tboa sleep awsy 
Till hasnsroK. if sQch ttiy wllf" 

^thio/-Ai|^; JfrUMaf$ J&y. 


Sagout is something ^^moTe-ish/’ 
something yon will be served twice to. 
(Latin, tasted again ; Frenchi 

re*godte.) 


fta'hn. The demon that causes eclipses. 
One day Bahu stole into Valhalla to 
quaff some of the nectar of immortality. 
He was discovered by the Sun and Moon, 
who informed against him, and Vishnu 
cut off his head. As he had already 
taken some of the nectar into his mouth, 
the head was immortal, and he ever after- 
wards hunted the Sun and Moon, which 
he caught occasionally, causing ech’pses. 
{^Ilindu mythology,) 


Rail. To ait on the rail. To shuffle 
off a direct answer ; to hedge or to fence ; 
to reserve the decision of one’s vote. 
Hero rail means the fence^ and to sit 
on the rail to sit on one mde. A com- 
mon Americati phrase. 


** 1 C he BAid * Yes,' there was ati end to nny churcli 
supiNii't at once ; if ' Nit,' be niig lit as well go home 
At onee. 8o he tried to sit on the rail again.''— T. 
Tn rtU : Uulv Del mar, eban. i. 


Riaiway Abbrevlatloiui. 

C. & 1). Collected and delivered— i.r, 
the rate quoted includes the entire cliarge 
ffom sender to consignee. Such goods 
are collected by the railw-ay company ajid 
delivered according to the address at the 
price stated. 

S. to S. From station to station. 
This docs not include collecting and de- 
livering. 

0. 11. Owner’s risk. 

C. R. Company’s risk. 

O. G. S. On company’s service ; such 
parcels go free. 

C. by B. Collection from the sender 
to the barge, bdth included. 

OtC, Overehaiged. 

0/S. Outstanding. 

Railway King. Geoiwe Hudson, 
of Yorkshire, chairman of tho North 
Midland Company, and for a time the 
Dictator of railway speculations. 
In one day he cleared the large sum of 
£100,000. It was the Rev. Sydney 
Smith who gave him this designation. 
(1800-1871.) 

Railway Bigaala, (See Tlao Sjq^ 

SATJS.) 

Rallwaypu 

A. & B. B. Aylesbury and Buddng- 

ham Railway. 


B. A L. J, R. Bourn and Lynn Joint 
Railway. . 

B. A M. B. Brecon and Merthyr 
Railway. 

B. A N. C. R. Belfast and Northern 
Ckmnties Railway. 

CaL B. Caledonian Railway. 

Cam. R. Cambrian Railway. 

C. K. A P. H. Cockermouth, Keswick, 
and Penrith Railway. 

C. L. C. Cheshire Lines Committee, 
embracing the G. N., M. S. A L., and 
Mid. Coys. 

C.V:k. Colne Valley and Hsdstead 
Railw^. 

C. W. A C. B. Central Wales and 
Carmarthen Railway. 

C. A C. B, Carmarthen and Cardigan 
Railway. 

B. R. A C. R. Denbigh, Ruthin, and 
Corwen Railway. 

B. L. R. East London Railuray. 

£. A W. J. R. East and West Junc- 
tion Railway. 

Fur. R. .Furness Railway. 

G. A K. E. Garstaug and Xnotend 
Railway. 

O. A S. W. R. Glasgow and South- 
Western Railw'ay. 

G. E. B. Great Eastern Railway. 

0. N. S. R, Great Noithem of Scot- 
land Railway. * 

(L N. R. Great Northern Railway. 

G. N. 1. R. Great Northern of Ire- 
land Bailw^. 

G. S. A w. R. ^Great Southern and 
Western Railway. • 

G. W. R. Great Western Railway. 

H. B. Highland Railway. 

1. of M. R. Isle of Man Railway. 

I. of W. R, Isle of Wight Railway. 

L. A Y. R. Lancashiro and Y’orksfiire 

Railway. 

L. B. A S. C. R. London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway. « 

L. 0. A Loudon, Chatham, 

and Dover Railway. 

L. D. A E. C. R. Lancashire, I^by, 
and East Coast Railway. 

L. A N. W. R. ^London and North- 
Western Railway. * 

L. A S. W. R. London and South- 
Western Railway. 

L. T. A 8. R. Loudon, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway. 

M. A M. II. Manchestei* and Milford 
Railway. 

M. S. A L. R. Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway. 

M. S. J. A A. R. Manchester, South 
Junction, and Altrincham Railw^. 

M. A C. R. Marypoxt and Carlisle 
Railway. 
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Met. B. Hetxopcilitiui Bailway. 

Mot. D. B. Metropolitaa District 
Bailway. 

M. B. Midland Bailway. 

M. W. B. Mid-Wales Bailway. 

M. G.W.I. B. Midland Great- Wos- 
tern of Ireland Bailway. 

N. & B. B. Neath and Brecon Bail- 
way, 

N. & B. J. B. Northampton and 
Banbury Junction Bail way. 

N. B. B. North British Bailway. 

N. E. B. North-Eastern Bailway. 

N. L. B. North London Bailway. 

N. S. B. Noi-th Staffordshire Boil- 
wny. 

P. & T. B. Pembroke and Tenby 
Bailway. 

li. B. BhjTnney Bailway. 

S. & W. & S. B. B. Severn and Wye 
and Severn Bridge Bailway. 

S. & D. J. B. Somerset and Dorset 
Joint Bailway. 

S. E. B. South-Eastern Bailway. 

S. M. & A. B. Swindon, Marl- 
borough, and Andover Bailway. 

T. V.B. Taff Vale Bailway. 

W. & L, B. Waterford and Limerick 
Bail way. 

W. & P. B. B. Watllngton and 
Princes Bisboro* Bailway, 

W. B. Wigtownshire Bailway. 

W. M. & C. Q. B. Wrexh™, Mold, 
and Oounah’s Quay Bailway. 

ItalBii To 9 'am cats and dogs. In' 
northern mytholo^ the cat is supposed 
to have great iiiffudiice on the weather, 
and English sailors still say, ** The cat 
has a gale of wind in her tail,” when she 
is unusually frisky. Witches that rode 
ujmn the storma wm*e said to assume the 
form of cats ; and the stormy north-west 
wind is called the cat's^nose in the Ilarz 
even at the present day. 

Thp dog 18 a signal of u tnd^ like the 
wolf , Doth which animals were attendants 
of Odin, the storm- god. In old German 
pictures the wind is figured as the “head 
of a* d(^ or wolf,” from which blasts 
issue. 

The cat therefore s 3 rmholises the down- 
pouring rain, and the dog the strong 
gusts of wind which accompany a rain- 
storm ; and a rain of cats and dogs ” is 
a heavy rain with wind. (JSee Gat and 
Doo.) , * 

V The French eatadoupe or catadnpe 
means a waterfall. 

Rain Gauge. An instrument or con- 
trivance for measuring the amount of 
rain which falls on a given smiace. • 

Rainbow. (See CincuE of XTxxoa.) 


Rainbow Obaooro. ProMematical 
poliricians and reformers, who chase 
rainbows, which cannot possibly be 
caught, to ‘*flnd the pot of gold at the 
foot thereof.” This alludes to an old 
joke, that a pot of gold can be dug u( 
where the rainbow touches the earth. 

Raining Tree The Til, a 

linden-tree of the Gonaries, mentioned 
by a host of persons. Mandelolo de- 
scribes it minutely, and tells us that the 
water whioh f^lls from this tree suffices 
for a plentiful supply for men and 
beasts of the whole island of Fierro, 
which contains no river. Qlas assures 
us that ^^the existence of such a tree is 
firmly believed in the Canaries” 
tory of the Canary Islands). Gordey ro 
^IlistoHa Imnlnna, bookii. chap, v.) says 
it is an emblem of the Trinity, and that 
the rain is called Agua Santa. Without 
doubt a rain falls from some trees (as 
the lime) in hot weather. 

Rainy Day (A). Evil times. 

lay by sontething for a rainy day. 
Save something against evil times. 

Ralae tbe Wind. To obtain ready 
money by book or crook. A sea phrase. 
Wliat wind is to a ship, money is to 
commerce. 

“ r\ c tried queer waj s 
Tlie wind to raicie. 

But ne'er had such a idow." 

Judy (My Dog), Aiur. 37. IHS9. 

Rajah. (Sanskrit for king, cognato* 
with the Latin rey^ or rex. ) Mahu- raj ah 
means the great rajah.” 

Rake. A libettue.. A contraction 
of rakehell, used by Milton and others. 

“ And far a^vuy amid their rakfhell hnndti 
Tiie^ aiiced a lady left all KiuM'ourloiia.*' 

Francis Quarles. 

Rak'ahaa. Evil spirits who guard 
the treasures of Kuvera, the god of 
riches. They haunt cemeteries and de- 
vour human bei^s ; asf^ume any shape 
at will, and their strength increases as 
the day declines. Some are hideously 
ugly, but others, espscxally the female 
spirits, allure by their beauty. {Hindu 
mythology.) 

Raknbh. Bustem’s horse in the Shah 
Kameh of Firdusi, the Homer of Koras- 
san. {See Horse.) 

Ra'tolgli. Sir Walter Scott introduces 
in Kenilworth the tradition of his laying 
down his cloak on a miry spot for the 
queen to step on. 

** Hark ye, Master Rslrigt^see thnu fail not to 
wear thy tnaddy clnak,itt token at i>eni(enc«, till 
our ideasune he further known, ’—Sir H'oitar 
Scott: Kentlvortht chnv. xv. 
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lUiUy is re^aUigo, & bind together 
again. (French rallier,) In Spenser it 
is spelt re-allie— 

Before they could new coneela re-a11ie.'* 
FiUrie 

“ Yea we'll rally round the flay, Imys, 
we'll rally once again.” 

0. F. Jioot ; BatUe<ry cif FreBdom, atanza f . 

Ralph or Ralpho^ The squire of 
Hudibrus. The model was Isaac Robin- 
son, a zealous butcher in Moorfields, 
always contriving some queer art of 
church government. He presents the 
Independent partv, and Hudibras the 
Presbyterian. Ralph rhymes with half 
and safe, 

" He wns bimeelf under tbetvranny of Bcruplos 
1 LA unreas<»uable an tboeo of . . . Ralpho.”— 
Macaulay. 

Ralph Roister Roister. The title 
of the earliest English comedy ; so called 
from the chief character. Written by 
Nicholas Udall. (I6th century.) 

Ram. The usual prize at wrestling 
matche.s. Thus Chaucer says of his 
Mellere, At wrastlyi^ he wolde here 
away the ram.’' {Qmierhurg Tales: 
Trologue 550 .) 

Ram Feast {The), May morning is 
so called at Koine, near Dartmoor, be« 
(*ause ou that day a ram is run down in 
the Ploy Field.” It is roasted whole, 
with its skin and fur, close by a granite 
pillar. At mid-day a scramble takes 
jiliico for a slice, which is supposed to 
bring luck to those who get it. Said to 
a relic of Baal worsliip in England. 

Ram and Teanie {The), A public- 
house sign, is in compliment to the 
Clothiers' Company. The ram wi^ the 
golden fleece is emblematical of wool, 
and the teazle is used for raising the nap 
of wool spun and woven into doth. 

Ram of tbe Zodlae {The), This is 
the famous Chrysomallon, whose golden 
fleece was stol^ by Jason in hu Ar- 
goiiautic expedition. It was transposed 
to the stars, and made the first sign of 
the Zodiac. 

Tlio Vernal signs tbe flam begins ; 

Then comes the Bull ; In May tbe ^ins: 

The Crab in June ; next Leo shluos ; 

A nd Virgo ends tbo uortbern eigne. S. C, B, 

• Ram’S Horn (A), A loud, vulgar, 
unpolished speaker. ^ A smooth-tongued 
orator is culled a silver trumpet.” 

Rama. The seventh incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

The first was the fsh ; the second, the 
tortoise; the third, the boar ; the fourth, 
the manAioti ; the fifth, the dwarf; tlm 
sixth, Pantsiu^Eamaf sou of^Jamadagni ; 


the seventh, Ba3ia, son of Das'aratba, 
King of Ayodhyk ; the eighth, Krishna 
or (frishna; the ninth, Buddha; and the 
lost (tenth) will be Kalki^ and the con- 
summation of all things— a kind of 
millennium. 

Rama performed many wonderful ex- 
ploits, such os killing ^nts, demons, 
and monsters. He won Bita to wife be- 
cause ho was able to bend tbe bow of 
Siva. 

Rama-Tana. The history of Rama, 
the best great epic poem of ancient India, 
and wormy to be ranked with the Iliad 
of Homer. 

The ninth month of the 
Mahometan year, and the Mussulman’s 
Lent or Holy Month. 

“Xovcrnbf'r i» tbe financial Ramadan of tbe 
Sublime Porte.”— JTAa TimcB. 

That is, when the Turkish Government 
promises all kinds of financial reforms 
and curtailments of national expeusea 

Rambonillet. lUtel de Bambouillet, 
The reunioji of rank and literaiy genius 
on terms of equality; a coterie where 
sparkling wit with polished manners pre> 
vails. The Marqiuse de Rambonillet, in 
the seventeenth century, reformed -the 
French wim#, and purged them of the 
gross morals aud liceutious conversation 
which at that time prevailed. ’ The pre- 
sent good taste, freedom without licen- 
tiousness, wit without double entendre^ 
equality without familiarity, was due to 
this illustrious Italii^. The Pi'ccieuses 
Ridicules of Motidre was a satire ou those 
her imitators who had not her talent and 
good taste, Catherine, Marquise de 
Rambouillet (1588-1665). 

Ramee Samee. The conjurer who 
swallowed swords, aud could twist him- 
self iuto a knot us if he had neither bones 
nor joints. 

Ram'eaef (3 syl.). Tlie title of an 
ancient Egyptian dynasty; it means 
^Offspring of the Sun, This title was Ijrat 
assumed towards the close of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty, and ran through the 
NineteenUi. Rameys HI. is called 
Rhompsini’tos by Herod’otos. Sesostris 
is 8up))osod to be identical with Ramoses 
the Great. (Eses, i.e. Isis.) 

RftmTel (%syl.). One of the fallen 
angels cast out of heaven, ^'he word 
means one that exalts himself against 
God, 

RamliMigolirU. A cat ; a vile poet 
La Fontaine in several of his fables gives 
this name to the cat Rabelais imder 
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fhis name sabnseB Cuillaume Ci^tm, on 
old French ]^et in the xeigus of Charles 
Vlll., Louis XII., ana Francois I. 
{fiabelak : Pantag)'uel, iii. 21.)' 

RampaVllaa. A term of contempt ; 
probably it means a rampant or wanton 
woman ; hence in A New Tiiek to Cheat 
the Devil (1639) we have this line: 

And bold roiiipallian-like, swear and 
drii^ drunk.*’ 

"Away, you pculUon : yuiii'aniiiallian I yuti fua- 
tibirian < I’ll tickle your cacahiroplie."— 
epeare: S Henry 71’., li. 1. 

Ramsay the Bloh. Kamsi^ used 
to bo called the Creesus of our English 
abbeys. It had only sixty monks of the 
Boiiodictiiio order to maintain, and its 
revenues allowed XLOOO a year to the 
abbot, luid £100 a year for each of its 
monks. 

David Damay. The old watchmaker 
near Temple Bar. 

Margaret Ramsay. His daughter, who 
became the bride of Lord Nigel. (6'tr 
Walter Scott : Fortunes of Nigel.) 

Bamaliottom ( ifrs.) . A vile speller 
of the Queen’s EngUw. It was the 
signature of Theodore Hook in his letters 
jmUislied in the John Dull newspai)er, 

Ra'na. Goddess of the sea, and wife 
of the sea-god Acger. {Scandinavian 
mythohgg.^ 

'* * May Hana keep ttaetn iu tho deep, 

Asia her wont, 

Aud no one save them from the grave,* 

Cried Uelgeliopt." 

Friihwf^oya; The Banishment, 

Raadem^TaiUfem, A tandem of 
three horses. ( University term.) 

Random {Roderick ) . A young Scotch 
scapegrace in quest of fortune ; .at one 
time basking in prosperity, at another iu 
utter destitution. He is led into dif- 
ferent countries, whose peculiarities are 
described ; and into all sorts of society, 
as ^ that of wits, sharpers, courtiers, 
courtesans, and so on. Though occa- 
sionally lavish, he is inherently moan; 
anfll though possesfdng a dash of humour,* 
is contcnmtibly revengeful. His treat* 
ment of Strap is revolting to a generous 
mind. Strap lends him money in his 
necessity, hut the heartless Itodorick 
wastes the loan, trciits Stiap as a more 
servant, fleeces him at dice, and cuffs 
him when the game is adverse. {Smollett: 
Roderick itanaotn*) 

Rank and File. Soldiers of any 
gfade below that of lance-sergeant ore 
BO ^tiled, collectively, iumilita^ j^rase- 
ologff and any two aoldioni ox such 


grade are spoken of as Ale ; ” thus, 
Too rank and file, would equal 50 file, 
that is, 50 men standing behind each 
other iu a row. No soldier ever talks of 
fles in the plural, or about *^a file of 
fours.” As there are two in a ” rank,” 
there is a left file aud a right file; and 
men may move in single file” or in 
“ double file.” A line of soldiers drawn 
up side by side or abreast is a rank. 

Rank distingutahed by Colour. 

In China the emperor, empress, and 
prince imperial wear yellow ; the other 
wives of the emperor wear violet ; high 
state officers wear blue; officios of 
lower I'ank wear red ; and the general 
public wear black or some dark shade. 

Rankn. Risen from the ranks. From 
mean origin ; a self-made man. A mili- 
tary term applied to an officer who once 
served as a private soldier. Such an 
officer is now often called a ** ranker.” 

Raatlpole (3eyl.). A harum-scarum 
fellow, a madcap (Dutch, randtett^ to 
be iu a state of idiotcy or insanity, 
and pole^ a head or person). TJio lato 
Emperor Napoleon III. was calleil 
RantipolCf for his escapades at Stras- 
bourg and Boulogne. In 1852 I mysell 
saw a man commanded by the police to 
leave Paris witliiii twenty-four hours fox 
calling his dog Bantipolc. 

be a littto mntipolisb.'*— ; Heir. 

at- Law. 

Rons dea Vaokaa. Simple melo- 
dies played by the Swiss mouutaiiiec,*v 
on their Alp-horu when they drive their 
herds to pasture, or call them home ( pour 
ranger des vaches, to bring the cows to 
their place). 

Ray. Not worth a rap. The rap was 
a base halfpenny, intrinsically worth 
about half a farthing, issued for the 
nonce iu Ireland in ifil, because small 
coin was so very scarce. There was 
also a coin in Switzerland called a rappe, 
worth the seventh uf a- penny. 

*' Many counterfeit# paseed al)niit tinder tue 
name of Sarf/t.* JOrapUr'a LttUrs. 

Rapa (1 i^h). *The division of a 
county. Sussex is divided into six 
rapes, each of which has itn river, 
aud castle. Iferepp is Noi’wegiaii for 
a parish district, and rape in Duoinsduy 
Book is used for a district under miUtaiy 
jurisdiction, (Icelandic hreppr, a dis- 
trict.) 

Rape of tbe Iiook. Lord Petre, iu 
a thoughtless moment of frolic gallant^', 
cut off a lock of Arabella Fermor’s hair : 
and this liberty gave xue to a bitter feud 
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between the two families, which Alex- 
ander Pope has worked up into the best 
heroi-comic poem of the language. The 
first*sketch was published in 171^ in two 
cantos. The machinery of sylphs and 
gnomes is most happily conceived. 
Pope, under the name ox Esdras Bame' 
volt, apothecary, says the poem is a 
covoii; satire on Queen Anne and the 
Barrier Treaty. In the poem the lady 
is called Belinda, and the poet says slm 
wore on her neck two curls, one of which 
tho baron cut oti with a pair of scis- 
sors borrowed of Clarissa. Belinda, in 
anger, demanded back tho ringlet, but 
it hud flown to tho skies and Income a 
meteor there, CoiiA. Beheni'ces.) 

* Say,whal luotiv,^, ff«Kldt'iiA. could coioiMrl 

A well-bred lord to aosault ii Kent-le IteMe ; 

O say, wlut atntnger cause, yec unexplored, 

Could make a seiule ladle reject a lord.'* 

iHtTOituction to the Poem. 

Raph'aeL The sociable archangel 
w'ho travelled with Tohi'as into Me'dia 
and back agaih, instructing him on the 
way how to marry Sara and to diivo 
away the wicked spirit. Milton intro- 
duces him as sent by God to advertise 
Adam of his danger. ( See Seven Spiuits. ) 

“ llnplmol, tbe Bociablc Bpfrit.liatti deil?ned 

To (ra>el iirltli TobiA8,Hud secured 

Hi« marriage wiiU tli#» «ewMi-tiinos-wodde<t 
iiinid.'* i’oradfae lAtst, v. 

Itaphaet^ according to Longfellow^ is 
the angel of the Sun, who brings to man 
the gift of faith.*’ 

“ I am the siiffcl of tlie Buu. 

SVJiuae flaming wlieela liegan to run 

• Whon tfCKl Altnighty'r. breath 

Kaid to the darknes* and the nlirlit. 

‘ Let tliere tie light,’ and there tvam light, >- 
] hnng tlie gift of faith.” 

Golden tegnid: Tht Miracle Plag, hi. 

Si. Raphael y the archangel, is usually 
distinguished in Christian ai't by a 
pilgrim's stalf, or carrying a fisli, in 
allnrion to his aiding Tobias to capture 
the fish which performed the niiratiuious 
cure of his father’s eyesight. 

Th e French Raphael ' Eustace Lesueur 
(1617-1666). ^ 

RaiAa^ ef tots {The), Godefroi 
Mind, a Swiss paintor, noted for his cuts. 
(1763-1811.) 

BamMuree*. A wild Irish pluudoror : 
. so culled from his bang armed with u 
rapry or half-pike. (Irish rappii%\ a 
robber.) 

Bappee. A cooi^ i^ics of snuif, 
manufactured from.dii&a tobacco by an 
instrument Oalied in Prench a rdpe^ 
** instrument en metalperc^ de plarieurs 
trous, dont on so sett ponx r£duire les 
corps en pulp 6u en fra^ents. On h 


sort surtout do la rape dans les manages, 
pur le sucre, le choQolat, le pivie ; et 
dans les usines, pur le tabac, les bette- 
raves, lo8 pmmes de terre <m’on r^dult 
en fecule, etc.” {BouWet ; iMeiionmire 
lies Sciettees.) 

Ba'ra Awls (Latin, a rare bird). A 
phenomenon; a prodigy; a something 
quite out of tho common course. Black 
sw’ans are now familiar to us ; they are 
natives of Australia, and have giveu its 
name to the “Swan river.” At one 
time a black swan was emphatically a 
raraavis. 

“U»raa\ia in icrns iiigriiqiie isinilllima cygiM*.** 
JaccHol, 

Bare Ben. So Shakespare called 
Ben Jonson, the dramatist. (1674-1637.) 
Aubrey says that this iuscriprion on his 
tablet in the “Poets’ Corner,'* West- 
minster Abbey , “ was done at thechargo 
of Jack Young (afterwards knighted), 
who, walking there when tho grave was 
covering, gave the fellow' eighteenpnoo 
to cut it.” At {ho late relaying of tho 
pavement, this stone was unh^pily re- 
moved. When Sir William Davenaut 
w'as interred in Westminster Abbey, 
the inscription on his covering-stone 
was, “O rare Sir William Baveiiant'* 
—showinfl how nearly the sublime and 
the ridiciuous often meet. 

Baree Show. A peep-sh^ ; a show 
carried about in a box. 

Bnneal. Originally ai>pUed in the 
chase to a lean, wortlJess deer, then a 
collective term for the commonalty, the 
mob ; and ppularly to a hose fellow. 
Shakespare says, “ Homs! the noblest 
deer hath them us huge as the rascal ” 
[dpr]. Palsgrave calls a starveling 
animal, like the lean kiue of Pharaoh, 
“a rascall ref us beest^* (1630). The 
Prench have racaille (riff-raff). 

“Cojn^, y«»u thiu tbingr; come, you rascal.'*— 
Stakaapeari} : a Beurg IV., v. 4. ^ 

BMoal Connten. Pitiful or paltry 

8. ti. Brutus calls money pltry com- 
pred with friendship, etc. 

" WLcn Marcus nrul.iii< grtm'.s B4> t'ovci.oiiji. 

To lock such msc.'il cii«ni:cr.H from hia friends, 

Iki gods, « iiUalL your UiuuderlKdls, 

Dasli him to inoccs.” 

Shakus^Hare : Jnhvs Ctteer, i v. 5. 

Bashor. A slice, us a I'oslier of bacon. 

BaA lelgli OshaMlfltoM. An ac- 
complished but deceitful villmu, called 
I “tlie scholar.” > He is the youngest of 
the six hopful sons of Sir Hildebruud 
Osbaldistene. The six brothers were 
nicknamed “the sot,** “the bully,** 
“ the gamekeepr,** “ thehorse^jockey,** 
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•‘the fool,” and the crafty ••echolar.” 
(5ir Walter Scott : Mob Roy,) 

The angel who was the 
tutor of Adam. {Talmud.) 

lUuipborry. Bhymiog slang for 
••heart,” as “it made my raspberry 
beat.” (5«r Chivy.) 

Ras'seUuk Prince of Abyssinia, in 
t>r. Johnson’s romance so called. 

Rasselas ' 1 b a inasB of senso/and Us moral 
vrecepts are certainly conveyed in striking and 
nappy langiiHge. The mad astronuiuer who im- 
agined that he iiossessed tbo n*gulatluii of the 
weather and the distrilnition of the seasons, is an 
original character in romance ; and iho iiappy 
valley in which Rasselae resides is sketched wilti 
imetiral feeling."— Young. 

Bat. The Egyptians and Phrygians 
deified rats. The people of Basso^ra and 
Cambay to the present time forbid their 
destruction. In Egypt the rat symbol- 
ised •• utter destruction ; ” it al^ sym- 
bolised • ‘judgment,” because rats always 
choose the b^t bread for their repast. 

Rat, Pliny tells us (bk. viii. cn. Ivil) 
that tlie Romans drew presages from 
these anunals, and to see a ^vhUe rat 
foreboded goo<l fortune. The bucklers 
at Lanu'vium being gnawed by rats pre- 
saged ill-fortuue, and the Isittle of the 
Marses, fought soon after, confirmed this 
supei-stition. Prosperine’s veil was em- 
broidered with rats. 

Iriih rate rhymed to death. It was 
once a prevalent opinion tliat rats in pas- 
tures could be extii^ated by anathema- 
tising them in rhyming verse or by me- 
trical charms. This notion is frequently 
alluded to by ancient authors. Thus, 
Ben Jonson says: “Rhyme them to 
death, as they do Irish rats ” {Roetmter ) ; 
Sir Philip Sidney says : •• Though 1 will 
notrwish unto you ... to be rimed to 
death, as is said to be done in Ireland ” 
{R^enee of Roeeie ) ; and Shakespeare 
moles Rosalind say: “I was never so 
berhymed since ... I was aft Irish rat,” 
aUumng to the Fythagore’an doctrine of^ 
the transmigration of souls {As You Like 
/r, iii. 2). Chabm.) 

/ emtU a rat, I perceive there is some- 
thing concealed which is mischievous. 
The allusion is to a cat smelling a rat. 


Bat ( To) , To forsake a loring side for 
the stronger party. It i^ said that rats 
forsake unps not weatherproof. A rat 
is one who rats or deserts his party. 
Hence workmen who work dunng a 
strike are called •• rats.” 



Bat {Un), A purse. Hence, a young 
boy thief is called a Raton, A sort of 
pun on tiie word irapt from the Latin 
raptot to carry off forcibly. Courir le 
rat^ to rob or break into a house at 
nighttime. 

To take a rat by the tail, or I^rndre \m 
rat par la queue, is to cut a purse. A 
phrase dating back to the age of Louis 
aHI., and inserted in Cotgrave^e JOie- 
tionai'y. Of coarse, a cufpurse would 
cut the purse at the string or else he 
would spill the contents. 

Bat, Cat, and Dog. 

“ The lUt, Ihe ('At.snd liovell tljo Dog, 

Bulo all England under tbc liog/' 

V The Rat, i,e. Rat-cliff ; the Cat, i,e, 
Cat-esby ; and Lorelihe dog, is Francis, 
Viscount Lovel, the king’s “spaniel.” 
The hoff or boar was the crest of Richard 
III. William Collingham, the author of 
this rhyme (1413), was put to death for 
his pregnant wit. 

Bat-killer. Apollo received this 
aristocnitic soubriquet from the follow- 
ing incident Crinis, one of his priests, 
having neglected his ofiicial duties, 
Apollo sent against him a swarm of 
rats : but the priest, seeing^ the invaders 
coming, reputed and obmued formve- 
ness of the god, who auuihilatea the 
swarms which he had sent with his far- 
darting arrows. For tliis redoubtable 
exploit the sun-god received theappqlla- 
tion of Apollo the Rat- killer. {Claeah 
mythology.) 

Bat'atoBk. The squirrel that runs 
up and down the roythologictil tree 
Yggdrasil'. {Scandinavian mythology.) 

Batten ( To). To annoy for refusing 
to join a tiode union, or for not submit- 
ting to its demands. This is done by 
destroying or taking away a workman’s 
tools, or otherwise incapacitating him 
from doing work. “ To rat ” is to desert 
one’s party; to work^or less than tlio 
price nxea by a trade union ; and “ rat- 
ten” is to act the par^ of a rat. (See Bat.) 

BattUn {Jack). A famous naval 
character in Imollett’BRa^smk Random. 
Tom Bowling is another naval character 
iu the same novel. 

BanL Sit Raiul d% Naii^ie, the Hu- 
guenot, in love with Valenti'na, daughter 
of the Comte de St^ Bris, governor of the 
Louvre. Being sent for by Marguerite, 
he is offered the baud of Valentina in 
marriage, but rejects it. because he 
fancies die ,is betrothed to the Gmnte 
de Kevers. Nevers is slain in the 
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Bartholomew massacre, and Valentina 
confesses her love for Haul. Tliey are 
united by Marcello, an old Puritan ser* 
vant, but scarcely is the ceremony ended 
when both are shot by the musketeers 
under the command of St. Bris. {Mfyer- 
hcor : Gli Vgonoit\ an opera.) 

Rava'na, according to Indian myth- 
ology, was fastened down between 
luiaveu and earth for 10,000 ycai-s by 
Siva's leg, for attomiding to move the 
hill of heaven to Ceylon . He is described 
as a demon giant with ten faces. {Uimiu 
■mythology.) 

Ravelin { 77w0 or tlemi-lnne^ in fortifi- 
cation. A work with two faces, fonn- 
ing a salient angle, idaccd beyond the 
main d itch, opposite the curtain (y. v . ), and 
separated from the covered way (y./*.) by 
u ditch which runs into the main ditch." 

Raven. A bird of ill omen. They 
are said to forebode death and bring in- 
fection. The former notion arises from 
their ftdlowing an aimy under the exi>ec- 
talion of finding dead bodies to raven 
on : the latter notion is a mere offshoot 
of the tVtnnor, seeing pestilence kills as 
fast us the sword, 

“ Tli«* Ixulin-' rut'll f*ii htr rut 
Aii'l with lio:ir^e rnmkintf- w.iriu'tl of our 

f.itc. ’ ; Tfw thirje. 

*' Iiiko tln“i:ul-i*r 'U’ljrin!.' ru rn Miattolli 
Til*' hirk mull’s t in tirr hullnw hratc, 

Ami in Ihr ‘■'.hnhow of fhc»Hiloni mglif, 

D cs ."tiaki.' roiitiujion from Ikm ^ihle wuw.” 

^ Martoiix : .lew of MnUa (Iij 3 l>. 

•fiarnt. Jovianiis Ponta'ims relates 
two •skirniislii's Ix-tween ravens and kites 
near Bcncventuni, wdiich prognostieuted 
a great battle. Nice'tas speaks of a 
skinnish between crows and ravens as 
presaging the irruption of the Scythians 
into Thrtico. Ho also tells us that his 
friend Mr. Dmper, in the flower of his, 
age and robust health, know he wa.s at 
till! point of death because two ravens 
flew into his chamlier. Cicero was fore- 
warned of his death by the fluttering of 
ravens, ri!ud Macaulay relates the legend 
that a raven eutered the chamlier of the 
great orator the very day of his murder, 
III 111 pulled the clothes off his bed. Like 
many other birds, ravens indicate by 
their cries the approach of foul weather, 
but “ it is ful unVeful to bcleve that God 
shcwelh Hia provy coimsaylo to crowes, 
as Isidore sayth.” 

lie has the foresight of a rarrn. A 
raven was accounted at one time a pre- 
I)hetic bird. (5/fC above.) 


. “Of u.si)iml hirds iHVcns are accounlcd tl 
moHi, lUDphetical. AccDnllnKly. in tlie laiKsinu 
of that district, ‘to ,lia\eilio foresiuJit of antvci 
is to Him day a rro\ cM'liial exnressluu.*'— Jfoca 
; History v/ St, kilditi l>, 174. 


'66 


Ravens bode famine. When a flock of 
ravens forsake the woods we may look 
for famine and mortality, because 
“ ravens bear the charactere of Saturn, 
the author of these calamities, and liave 
a veiy early perception of the bad dis- 
position of that phinet.” (See Atluuiian 
OmvlCy Supplement, p. 476.) 

“ All if the ffreat pod Jupiter bad notliinp else 
to doe hut to dri\C alKxit jacke-ilawea und 
rav t'lM.*’— C’aci/fjadrti. 

Hawns urre once as ivh'xic as swanSf 
and not inferior in sizer; but one day a 
raven told Apollo that Coro'nis, a 
Thessalian nymph whom he passionately 
loved, was faithless. The god shot the 
nympli with liis dart; but, hating the 
tell-tale bird— 

" Hp lilaciccd tiie raven o*pr, 

And bid him pr>it(> iu liie wltiie. plumes no more. 

Atidisoii : Translation oj Ovid, l^k. Ii. 

Rniois in Christian art. Emblems of 
God's l^ovidcuce, in allusion to the 
ravens wliich fed Elijah. St. Oswald 
holds iu his liand a raven with a ring in 
its mouth ; St. Benedict has a raven at 
his feof ; St. Baul the Hermit is drawn 
with a raven bringing him a loaf of 
bread, etc. 

The fatal mfv;/, consecrated to Odin, 
the Danish war- god, was the eniblem on 
the Danish standard. This taven was 
said <0 bo possessed of necromantio 
power. The standard was temied Lan* 
avnila (the desolation of the country), 
and miraculous jwwers were attrihvited 
to it. The fatal ravc« w'as the device of 
Odin, god of war, and wns Bind to have 
beoM woven and embroidered in one 
noontide by the daughters of R-i'gnor 
Lodbrok, son of Sigurd, that dauntleas 
warrior who chanted his death-song 

S tho Krakamal) while being stung to 
eath in a horrible jrit filled with deadly 
serpents. If the Danish anns vcstq 
destined to defeat, the raven hung nis 
win^ ; if \i<»tory w'as to attend them, he 
stood erect and soaring, as if inviting the 
trarriors to follow. 

“ Tlic Diinisb raven, lured by annual pre*' 
lluiiij o'er liie laud iiU'fV'^tnt.'' 

Thonison : Liberty, pr. iv. 

The ttro rarens that sit on the shoulder's 
of Odin are culled Hugin and Muniiiu 
(Mind and Jfemory). 

(Jim raven tvil^ not pluck anotHer-'s eyes 
out (German, ** JCeine krdhe naekt der 
andvren die uugni Friends will 

not “ peach friends ; you are not to 
take for granted all that a friend says of 
a friend. 

Ravenglaas (Cumberland). A cor- 
ruption of Afon^glass (Blue river). 
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Ra'venatpne. Tlie stoue gibbet of 
Cxormany; so called from the ravens 
which are wont to perch on it. (Gemau 
rabciistcUu) 

" Do you think 
Vll honour you ao inuch us «a\e ynur throjit. 
Fnrai the lluvcu&toue, by oliokuiu' on niysflf ? 

Jil>roH : h't ntei , u. 2. 

RaVenswood {/iVaUs Lord r;/). A 
decayed Scotch noblemau of the lioyaHst 
l^ity. 

Master Edgar Itaveimrood, His son, 
who falls ill love with Lucy Ashton, 
daughter of Sir William Ashton, Lord- 
Keeper of Scotland. The lovcra idi^ht 
their trotli at the Mermaid's Fountain, 
but Lucy is compelled to marry Flunk 
Huyston, laird of Bucklaw. The bride, 
in a lit of insanity, attempts to murder 
the bridegroom and clie.s in convulsions. 
Bucklaw recovers, and goes abroad. 
Colonel Ashton, seeing Fdgar at the 
funeral of Lucy, appoints a hostile meet- 
ing ; and Edgar, on his way to the )ilaco 
appointed, is lost in the quicksands of 
Kol pics -How. {Sir Walter Scott : Bride 
of lahoiiet'nioorJ) 

In l)oiii/ctti'.s opera of Lucia di Law^ 
wermoor^ Bu(ddaw dies of the wound 
inHioteil by tlic biidc, mid Edgar, heari- 
broken, comes on the stage and kills 
liiinself, that “ his marriago with Lucy, 
forbid<leii on on rth, may be consummated 
in heaven.’ * 

Raw, To touch ftue on the rate. To 
mention something that makes a person 
wince, like touchftig n hoi-sc on a raw 
place in cleaning him. 

Raw Lobster (A). A policeman. 
Lohstera before they are boiled arc a 
dark blue. A soldier dressed in scarlet 
is a lobster; a iiolicemmi, or sort f»f 
soldier, dressed in daik blue is a raw 
lobster. The name was given to the 
n3^ force by the Weehhi iHspateh news- 
paper, whicn tried to write%t down, 

iUiwhoad and Bloody-BoneR. ib 

bogie at one time tho teiTor of children. 

“ ficrvftnts awfi cliihVen ami them in 
jpcrinn iiy tcllin? them of llawlic'.a(l aiul JJIo.wiy- 
hoiios."— /wJcAft 

RasKmond (in Jermulm BvUrereiVf, 
Master of 4.000 infantry. Count of Tou- 
louse, equal to Godfrey iji the wisdom 
of cool tmbatc ” (bk. iii. J. Tliis Nestor 
of the Cnisadcrs slew Aladiuo, the king 
of Jerusalem, and planted the Chris.tuiii 
standard upon tho tower of David (bk. 

XX.). 

lUiyne or Raliie(Es8e30* Goandsmf 
your prayers at Eaiiie, Tne old church 


of Raino, built in the time of Henry II., 
famous for its altar to tho Virgin, and 
mucli frequented at one time by preg- 
nant ivomeii, wdio went to iraploro tlie 
Virgin to give them safe dolivcraiuie. 

Razed Shoes, referred to in IJamtef, 
are slashed sliocs. 

“ Would not thiii. sir . . . uith two T’rovoiir.il 
ou uiy hIuh'S, luo a follow 9liiii lu a 

cry of players, sir ? ’’—Act iii. 3. 

Razee (raz-za). A ship of war cut 
down to a smaller size, as a soveiity-four 
reduced to a frigate. (French, ra^er.) 

Razor, llvuimj bMcs ivlth a razor, 
Livy relates how Tavquinius Priscus, 
defying the power of Attus Navliis, the 
augur, said to liim, “ Tell me, if you aro 
so wise, w'liolher I can do wdiat 1 am now 
thinking about.” “Yes,” said Navius. 
“Ha! ha!” cried the king; “I w.js 
thinking wdicthcr I could cut in twain 
that whetstone vrith a ray-or.” “ Put 
boldly! ” answered the augur, and Ihu 
king deft it in twain at one blow. 

Raz'zia. An incursion made by the 
inilitiiry into an enemy 's(< mi dry, ft>r tlm 
piiriioso of carrying olf cattle ur ^kivo!-., 
or for enforcing tiihute. It is an Anibi<5 
word mucli employed in connection witli 
Algerine affairs. 

“ Wsi’* m u JJI7/VI ml lu'V than !\n :ul l»» the . , , 
niert il»’ss l*t lic-.ci - 7 /u‘ stumlanl. 

Re (I..ntm). Respecting ; in rolVr- 
ciico to; ns, “ jv* Brown,” in refer^iico 
to the ca.se of Browm. • 

Reach of a river The pint width 
lies hetween two points or l)t‘nils; sti 
calleil because it veaefus fiimi point u> 
point. 

“ W'lu’ii ho fl’.cw luw thnii hi* wtuihl liaii fr-ijii 
o.w’h, 

Ami h» Idly tvhlslK; till he lln* lO .-n li ' 

t.jaOi’t : JJoyi-iiiih. 

Road between the Lines. {Ste 
under Lines.) 

Reade or Read {^iituou), aljudod to 
bv Bcu Jonsoii in tlio Alehcmixt^ i. li, 
was Simon Road, of St* Geurge’b, 
Southwark, professoT: of physic. Rymer, 
in his Fwdh'a, vol. xvi., says, “ lio was 
indicted for invoking evil spirits in ordor 
to find out tlio name of a person who, 
in lfI08, stole £37 10s. from Tobias 
Mathews, of St, Mary Steyiiings, Loudon. 

Reader. In the Uiii versity of t )xfonl , 
one who read! lectures on scicntitic 
Bubjeots. In tho Inns of Court, one w ho 
reads lectures in law. In jirinting, one 
W’ho reafls and cx^rrccts tho proof-sheets 
of any woric before publication ; a cor* 
rector of tho press. 
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Boady {The), Ai elliptical expres- 
sion for roady-mouey. Goldsmith says, 
in presenli perfecUm format^' 
f “ Ready-money maKcs a man perfect *’)« 
{Eton Latin Grammar.) 

“ Lord rttrut was not very Hush In tlie ' ready.* ** 
—Dr. Arbuthnot, 

Beady - to - Halt* A pilgrim that 
journeyed to the Celestial city on 
crutches. He joined the party under 
the charge of Mr. Groatheart, but 
“ when he was sent for ” ho threw away 
his crutches, and, lo ! a cliariot bore 
him into Paradise, {Bnnyan : TUffrim's 
Trogrcis^ part ii.) 

Beal Jam* Prime stuff, a real treat, 
something deiightfuL Of course, the 
allusion is to jam given to children for a 
treat. 

“There nm6tlja\c been n cliurnuuf? elhmte in 
P.ir,ulrw*, and fUio) rcmnubial bliAs [there] . . , 
MHS real jam."— iS'hVfc.* Human l^uture. 

Bool Preaenoe. The doctrine that 
Christ Himself is really and substantially 
present in the broad and wine of tho 
Kueliavist after consecration. 


Bear-mouse or Bere-mousc* The 

bat. (Anglo-Saxon hrtre-mmt, the flut- 
tcriiig-mou$e ; verb, hreir~(w, to flutter.) 
Of course, the “bat” is not a w'ingod 
mouse. 


Beasou. Tho Goddess of Rcaaun^ 
November lOth, 1703, Mile. Candeille, 
ql the Opem., was one of tho earliest of 
tnese goddesses, but Mme. Momoro,wife 
of tlio printtT, the Goddess of Liberty, 
was th(3 most celebrated. On November 
loth a feitival was lield in Notre Dame 
do Paris in honour of Reason and 
Liberty, when women represented the.so 
“ ^dclessos,” Mile, Candeillo 'wore a 
red I*hrygiau cap, a white frock, a blue 
mantle, and tncolour ribbons. Her 
head was filleted with oak-leaves, and 
in her hand she carried tho pike of 
J upiter-Peuple^ In tlie cathodiul a sort 
of temple was ei-ectcd on a mound, and 
ill this “ Temple of Philos^hy ” Mile. 
Condeille was iuttalled. Young girls 
crowned with oak-leaves were her at- 
tendants, and sang hymns in her honour. 
Similar installations were repeated at 
Lyons and other places, {See Libebiy. 
Goddess of.) 


Mile. Miiitlard, the actrose, is mentloneil ]>y 
Laniarliue ti» one nf Uiobc ftoikb'asea, but nlnyrd 
the mrt much afrainst her will. 

Milo. Aubray Was atioihcr Goddess of Reason. 


BLebec^oo* Ba^hter of Isaac the 
Jew, in love with ivauhoe. Rebecca, 
with her fatlier and Ivanhoe, being taken 
prisoners, are confined in £1:ont deBcenf ’s 


castle. Rebecca is talieu to the turrei 
chamber and left with the old sibyl there ; 
but when Brian do Bois Guilbert comes 
and offers her insult she spurns him with 
heroic disdain, and, rushing to the verge 
of tho battlements, threatens to throw 
herself over if he touches her. Ivanhoe, 
W'ho was suffering from wounds received 
in a tournament, is nursed l>y Rebecca. 
Being again taken prisoner, the Grand 
Master commands tho Jewish maiden to 
be tried for sorc^, and she demands a 
trial by combat. The demand is granted , 
whem Brian do Bois GFuilbert is appointed 
as the champion against her ; and Ivan- 
hoc undertakes her defence, sla 3 :s Brian, 
and Rebecca is set free. To the general 
dlsapiiointmcut of novel-readers, after all 
this excitement Ivanhoe tamely manies 
tho lady Rowen'a, a “ vapid piece of still 
life.” Rebecca pays the newly-married 
pair a wedding visit, and then goes abroad 
rvith her father to get out of the way. 
{Str Traitor Scott : Ivanhoe.) 

Bebce'eaitea (4 syh). Certain Welsh 
rioters in 1813, whose object was to de- 
molish turnpike gatoa The name was 
hiken from Kcljokah, tho bride of Isaac. 
When she left her father’s house, Labun 
and his family “ blessed her,” and said, 
“ Let thy seed pos.scss the gate of those 
that hate them ” (Gen. xxiy. 60). 

BebelUon {The). Tlie revolts in 
behalf of tho House of Stuai*t in 17 In 
and 1745 ; tho former in behalf of tho 
Chevalier do St. George, son of James 
II., called the OIu Pretender, and the 
latter in favour of Charles Edivnrd, 
usually termed the Yoiuig rrotendcr. 

The Great RthelUon. The revolt of 
the Long Parliament against Charles I. 
(1612-ltUG.) 

27ie Great Irhh Rebellion y 1780. It 
was caused by the creation of numerous 
Irish societies hostile to England, es- 
pecially that called *• The Unite^l irish- 
men.” 'Phere have been eight or nine 
other rebellious. In 1365 the ^Irish 
applied to France for soldiers ; in* 1597 
they offered tho crown of Ireland to 
Spain ; in 1796 they concluded a treaty 
vntli the French Directory. 

BebUB (Latin, with things). A hiero- 
glyphic riddle, “ mn verbts ml rehus^ 
The origin of the word and custom is 
this: The balochiens of Parft, daring tho 
carnival, used to s:i.tirise Iho current 
follies of tho day in squibs caUod i)e 
rebus queo genintur (on tho current 
oveuts). Tiiat these squibs might not 
be accounted libellous, they employed 
hieroglyphics either wholly or in part* 
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Beoeption {To get a\ in theatrical 
language means to be welcomed with 
apiHause from the front, when you make 
your first appearance for the night. 
This signifies that the audience recog- 
nises your established reputation. 

Be'oliabites (3 syl.). A religious 
sect founded IwiTouadab, sou of Bechab, 
who enjoined his family to absbiin 
from wine and to dwell in tents. (Jer. 

XXXV. 6, 7.) 

Receipt is a dii-cctioii for compound- 
ing or mixing together certain ingre- 
dients to make something I'equired. It 
also means a written disobargo to a 
debtor for the payment of a debt 

Recipe (3 syl.), Receipt. Beclpo is 
Latin for take^ and contructea into B is 
used in doctoris prescriptions. The dash 
through the B is an abbreviated form 
of ]r,tuo symbol of Jupiter, and means 
Itedpe^ deo volenic. 

Reek Us own Rede {To). Give 
hecil to his own counsel. (Old English, 
Rec\aii\^ to heed ; Ituedy counsel, advice.) 

Reckon (1). A peculiar phraseology 
common in the Southern States of 
America. Tho.se in New England say, 

‘ ‘ I guess.’ ’ ( iSVe Calculate. ) 

Reckoning without your Host. 

To guess what your expenses at an hotel 
will bo before the bill has been delivered ; 
to enter upon an enterprise without 
knowing the cost. ^ 

*• Wc tliouQlit tiiat n<w our froubU's wore Over ; 
, . . hue vvi* roi'kouod wiiliout our J/uc- 

millan's iiagazityi, 

Reola’im (2 syl.). To turn from evil 
ways. Tlii.s is a term in falconry, and 
means to call back the haw’k to the wrist. 
This was done w’heii it was unruly, that 
it might be smoothed and tamed. (Latin, 
%'e-cmmo.) 

Recorded* Death recorded means 
that the sentence of death is recorded 
or vAitten hy the recorder against the 
criminal, but not verbally pronounced 
by the judge. This is done when capital 
punishment is likely to be remitted. It 
IS the verbal sentence of the judge that 
is the only sufficient warrant of an exe- 
cution. The sovereign is now not con- 
sulted abou^ any capital punishment. 

Roe^oaut is one who cries out 
(French, reeriet); alluding to the judicial 
combats, when the person who wislicd to 
give in cried for mercy, and was held a 
coward and infamous, {iiee Craven.) 

Rooter. {See Clbbxcal Titles.) 


Reculor pour Mlouic Sautor. To 

run bjick in order to give a^ bettor jump 
forwards ; to give way a little iu order 
to take up a stronger position. 

“Where the empire sets its foot, it raniuit 
withdraw without iiiiirh loss of credit, vrlioross 
recuUr pour mieux mnterwwt i4ivli he* the idmhl 
effoi tiv e oi'tiun in that tide of KuroiM^'aii oivilis-H- 
tion. which is slowly, hul surel>.ad\Huriiig into 
the heart of the Dark t’(»ntiiient."~A’n«stccii</i 
Ccntitrn, December, \m, \\ m 

Reoul'ver. The anticpiities of tliis 
place arc fully described in Autiqmtates 
lUaupimr, by Dr. Battley (1711). It 
was a Bomau fort in the time of 
Claudius. 

Red. The colour of magic. 

“Red Is the colour of magic in every country, 
and has been so from the very earliest iinies. 
Thcf'aps of fairies and musicians arc well-niKii 
always red." -yVatuM; Fiitry and Folk Talvao/the 
IrUh Peasantry^ I>. ill. 

Red applied to gold. Hence a gold 
watch is a “ red kettle.” 

* Thtui shew'st an honest nature ; wcPh'st furiliy 
master ; 

There's a red rogue to hoy the handkerrliief," 
llenimovtimd VUtchar: Ma<f Loirr, I. 

Red Basiiue Cap. The cognisance 
of Don Carlos, pretender to the Spani^li 
throne. 

Red Book. Tlic lK>ok which gave 
ncooiint of the court oxpeiiilituro in 
Franco before the llevoliition was ho 
fialled because its cover.s were red. Wo 
have also a ‘‘ Red Book ” in innuuseript, 
coiilainiug the names of all those wjio 
held lands per bard aiotu hi the reign (jf 
Henry II., with other matters pertain- 
ing to the nation before the Conquest. 
{Hylei/y GC7.) 

Red Book of tho Ezcliequor ( The ) . 
ltuf/e)i8 Seaevarii in tlio Record 
Office. It was compiled iu tho reign of 
Henry III. (124G), and contains tlio 
returns of the tenants in caplle in 116(5, 
who certify how many knights* fees 
they hold, and the names of tliose wlio 
hold or held them, also much, other 
matter from the Pi^ie Bolls and other 
sources. It has iiot^jVet (IftOo) been 
printed, but is described in Sims’ Manual 
(p. 41), Thomas’s Jlandhook (p. 2d.>), 
and in the Record Report of 1837 (jip. 
16G-177). A ftcpoi'ato account of it was 
printed by Hunter iu 1837. It contains 
the only known fnigmeut of tlie Pipe 
Boll of Henry II., and copies of tho 
important Inquisition rctii^niod into the 
exchequer in 13 John. It is not written 
in red ink. {Cmmanieated by A. 
Oldham.) 

Red Boots. A pair of red hoots, 
A Tartar phrase, referring to a custom 
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of cutting the skin of a victim round tho 
upper part of the ankles, and then 
stripping it off at the feet. A Tartar 
will say, “ When you come my way 
again, 1 will give you a pair of red boote 
to go home in.’* 

Ked-breasts. Bow Street runners, 
who wore a scarlet waistcoat. 

“Tlie Bow Rtruflb ruimera ccasod out of tho 
Jaml soon nftw tbeintroiUictiori al tlio new fvilicc. 
j renj(Miii>i*r thoiii very well ti** HtaiidinivnlMiut the 
door of the offlro in Bow RLieet. They had no 
Ollier nuifonii than a liliio drf‘Mi<coat., hra^s 
hiiMoiis . . . and a hrltfht red cloth waiKteoat. . . 
The RhiiiK name Bir them was ‘Ked-hreants/ 
l)u’knis: fAilerst vol. li. i». 17S. 

Red Bntton (A). A mandarin of 
the first class, whoso badge of honour is 
a red button in his cap. 

“ An interview was granted to tho admiral 
I Kllmtl hy Ki.‘<lien, the initH.-i'i.*i1 coiiiniis8iouer,tlio 
lliini man in tlio einiiiru, a uiandarin <if first class 
and red imitoii,"— //ottfiM ; /Jvtiry of England-^ 
isli, II. 171, 

Bod Cap (Mother], An old nurse “ at 
tlio llungorford StaiM.” Dame Ursley 
or ITrsula, another nurse, says of her 
rival — 

“She may do \ery well for skiiiper's wives, 
chandlers' dniiglite:!*, ami such like, hut m»hod> 
slnll waif on prefi.\ Alistress Bargaret , . . ev- 
ccpring and sfiMiig myself, ’* -AV Walter EcoU: 
Fottuih'H of 

Rod Coatft in fox -hunting (or scarlet) 
is a batlgo of royal livery, fox-hunting 
being ordained by Henry 11. a roytu 
sport. 

Red Cook, Th^ ml cock mil crow in 
his hoitsf. His house will be set on tire. 

* ‘“We'll Hcc if the red cock cniw not in Ins 
hiiniMO liarii-jard hc inoriiing.' * What does she 
iiie.'in’''' Raid .Manneriniu:. . . . ’Kire-niismir,’ an- 
swered 1 lie . . . doniinie/’— Sir IV'aUcr .Scott: Uuy 
ifiinm ring, ch:i]). iii. 

Red Com'yn. Sir John Comyn of 
Badeiioch, sou of Marjory, sister of King 
John BallioL ; so called from his ruddy 
complexion and red liair, to distinguish 
him from his kinsman “ Block Comyn,** 
whose complexion was swarthy and hair 
hlack. Ho was stabbed by Sir Robert 
Bruce.in the cbtirch of tho Minorites at 
Dumfries, and afterwards dispatched by 
Liudesay and Kir||^patrick. 

Red Cron (The), Tho badge of the 
royal banner of England till those of 
St. Patrick and St. Andrew were added. 

“The ftiU of Unuen (14110) was the fall of the 
whole province . . . and tho red cross of Kngland 
waved on all tin' towers of Xornuiudy."— VyoinW : 
History of EngUvnd^ ^ ol. i. p. 51,1. 

Itod CroBS Knlgbt, in Spenser’s 
Fah'ie Qttcenc^ i« the impersonation of 
holiness, or rather tho spirit of Chris- 
tianity. Politically he typifies tlie 
Church of England. The kiiight is sent 
ha-tU by ttie c^ucen to slay a dragon 


w'bich ravaged the kingdom of Una’s 
father. Having achieved this feat, he 
inarries Una (y.r.). (Book i.) 

Red Feathers (The), The Duke of 
ComwaU’s Light Infantry, lliey cut to 
pieces Generm Wayne’s brigade in the 
American War, and the Americans 
vowed to give them no quarter. So 
they moiiiil^ red feathers that no others 
might he subjected to this threat. They 
still wear red puggarees on Indian ser- 
vice. (S^e L^CKnjskONiANs.) 

Red Flag (At), (i) In the Homan em- 
piro it sig^iitied war and a call to arms. 

(ii) Hoisted by if seamen, it indi- 
cates that 110 concessiou will be made. 

As a railway Kif?ii,a1, it intimalCB daogur, and 
waruR the eu^iue-dri\er to stop, 

/(iii) In France, Hince 1791, it has been 
the symbol of insurrection and terrorism. 

(iv) It is a synonym of Radicalism 
and Anarchy. 

“ Mr.Ohamherltiin Rtick* to the red flaix, am! ap- 
parently liclujves in its uUimalesuexjesa."— A'ciiy- 
papur purinjitti'h, January, I8'k>, 

Red Hand of Ulster. In an ancient 
expedition to Ireland, it was given out 
that whoever first touched the shore 
should poj-sess the territory which he 
touched; f)’ Neill, seeing another Iwat 
likely to outstrip his ow'ii, cut off his left 
haml and threw it on tho coast. Fi'oin 
this O’Neill tho princes of Ulster were 
descended, and the motto of the O’Neills 
is to this day ^^Zernh detirtf Finn" (red 
ha nd of Jlrin) . (.Sec Hand.) 

Red-handed. In the very act ; with 
red blood still on his hand, 

“ I liad Bfiiuc troubUi to giave luiit from tlic fury 
of i huso will* liiul I'anyrUt him rod-handvd.'*— 77ifl 
Tmes (.a cot rrspomleni). 

Red Hat (The), Tlio canlinalate. 

•* I>a\ id Bttitoim was horn of ffood family .... 
and w'lig r.iiwfd to .‘trod lint by I'ur-** Paul 111.”— 
rrtnrc: ParaUtlJIistotif, vol. li. p. 81. ^ 

Bed Heads. Schiites.) 

Red Herring (The) of a novel is a 
liiut or statement in the early pal't of 
tho storj*' to put the reader on the -wrong 
scent. In all delgctive stories a red 
heri'ing is trailed across the scent. The 
allusion is to trailing a red herring on 
tho ground to destroy tho scent and set 
the dogs at fault. A “ rod herring** is 
a herring drigd and smoked.^ 

Red Herring. Drawing a red herring 
across the path. Ti-ying to divert atten- 
tion from the main question by some 
side-issue. A red herring dra-wn across 
a fox’s path destroys the scent and sets 
the dogs at fault, 
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MtheTjl»h,,M, mrgOBd ved hming. 

Sometliiiif? insipid and not good eating. 
Nliither one thing nor another. 

Red Indians (of Newfoundland). 
So oallod because they daub their skin, 
garments, canoes, weapons, and almost 
'everything witli red ochre, 

“Whctlior It is nion'ly n ruatoin, <ir whether 
they <lriiil* tlietr skin with red cu-hre to protect, it 
from the attacks of nios<tiiitoH and Idack-llieR, 
which bwartn hy tnyiiads iu the woods and wilds 
tluviiw the Slimmer, It in md possildo to say."— 
i.ird'/ Dlahe: Nineteenth Century, Dec. lSo8. \\ isG. 

Bed Kettle (J). Properly a gold 
watc'li, but ax'plied, in thieves* slang, to 
any watch. 

(iold is often called red, hence “red 
ruddocks ” (gold coin). 

Red-laood Jacket. Giving a man a 
ml- laced jacket. Military slang for giv- 
ing a soldier a flogging. 

Bed Land {The), The jurisdiction 
over which the Vchmgericht of West- 
phalia extended. 

Bed-lattloo Phrases. Pot-house 
talk. Ked-latticc at the doors and win- 
dows wtvs foimcrly the sim Unit an ale- 
liouso was duly licensed ; hence our 
rhequers. In some cases “lattice’* has 
been converted into UiUice^ and the 
colour of the alternate (diecks changed to 
green : such a sign used to bo in Brown- 
b)W Street, Holborn. Sometimes, with- 
out doubt, the sign had another ineaniog, 
and iimiouncod tliat “ tables *’ were 
played within; hence Gayton, in his 
Potest an Don Qmxoie (p. 5110), in 
s]>caking of our public-house signs, re- 
fers to our notices of “billiards, kettle- 
noddy -boards, tables, truucks, shovel- 
boards, fox-aud-geese, nnd tho like.’* 
It is (|uite certain that shops with the 
sign ot the chequers wore not uucommmi 
among the Romans. {See a view of the 
left-lAtud street of Pompeii, presented by 
Sir William Hamilton to the .Society of 
Antiquaries.) Lattice,) ' 

“ r. !• I mysfclf erimctiincs, Icavim? tlm f.'a.r of 
IiL'nionouthulcft Iianil, . . . luii fain to hIiuiHc, to 
liofljre and to lurch ; and yet you, lotfiir, will oii- 
bfoiifc jour rafjf^ . . . youj roiUttfrlet; iiliranoa . . . 
under tiieslieltrr of your noiiour."— 

Merry >ru’eg e/ Windtor, li. 2 . 

Red Laws {I7ie). Tho civil code of 
ancient Romo. Juvenal says, *\Ter Itge 
ruhrasmajoram legctT^ {SatirgH^m, 193). 
The civil laWs, being written in vemii- 
lioii, were called rtiln'lca^ and rubrica 
rrtHrit means, It is forbidden by the 
civil Uws. 

Tho prmtor'fllnwe WGrclnacrihed In tcAife letters 
as 'JiUntiImn infornm ii** (xii. H “proeforcs edirta 
ma in albo VTopontiHvni''*')^ and Imiiorlal rescripts 
w ere written id purple. 


BedJAtter Day. A Incky day; a 

day to bn rocalled with delight. In 
almanacks, saints’ days and holidays are 
printed in red ink, other days iu black. 

" Tlmt day, .. . writes I he doctor, was truly a red- 
letter day to ino.'‘--irrtMh*r«; fiUmlty'n Mnnii Kr^ 
piditioH^ duip. p. 111. 

Red Man. The French say that a 
rod man commands the elements, and 
wrecks off the coast of Brittany tlioso 
whom ho dooms to dcatli. Tho legend 
I affirms that ho appeared to Napoleon 
I and foi-etold his downfall. 

Red Men. W. Ilepworth Dixon tells 
us that the Mormons rcganl tho Rod 
Indians ns a brancli of the Hebrew race, 
who lost their priestliood, and with it 
their colour, intelligence, and jdiysiog- 
nomy, through disobedience. Iu time tho 
wild-olivo branch will ho restored, be- 
eomo white iu colour, and will act as a 
nation of priests, {^ew jimrka^ i. 15.) 

Red Rag (TAc). Tho tongue. In 
French, Le chiffon range; and balancer 
U chiffon range means to inatc. 

“ Dii*co\ cring in Ills iimiUh a l»nj?iic, 

I lie iuu»t not lim cr bulk ; 

! So kivpH It. ninniiiu' ;tll dny lunK. 

I And fnncirx liiai inJ rue ran t«lk.’’ 

I rcOr rindnr : J.orii li. and h le MoUmia, 

I Red Republicans. Those oxtremo 
! rcpublicHUfl of Frnuco who scruple not 
to dyo flieir hands in blood in order to 
accomplish their political object. Tliey 
used to Avear a red cap. (6Vt* OARMAa- 

NOLK.) 

Red Rose Knlgkt (The), Tom 
Thumb or Tom-a-lin. Richard Johii- 
j .son, ill 1597, published a “ Jiistory of 
I this evor-icnowiied soldier, the Rod Ko.so 
Knight, Rurnamed the Boast of Fug- 
land. . . .” 

Red Rot {Tht). Tho Sun-dew {fj.r.)\ 
so called because it occasions the rot iu 
sheep. 

Red Sea. The sea ofdho Rod Man— 
«■ i,c, Edom. Also called tho “ sedgj' sea,” 
because of the sea-wqod which collects 
there. 

Rod-abanks. A Highlander ; so 
called from a buHkiii formerly worn by 
them ; it was inado of undressed decr^s 
hide, witli the red hair outside. 

Red Snow and Gorg Dew, Tho 
latter is a slimy damp-like blood wdiich 
appears on Avails. Both arc due to tho 
presence of tho algto called by liotiinists 
Dalmclla ermnia aad Itwmntococens mn- 
guifwuttf wdiich are of tho loAvest forms 
of vegetable liie. 
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Red Ta]^. Ultuiial formality; so 

ofillod hooausc lawyfrs and governniont 
officials tic tlieir papers together witJi 
red Cliailos Dickens introduced 

the phrase. 

“Tln‘ o IS a i?(vkJ ileal uf red Uuip at Scollanrt 
Yard, .I'i aiiyiiUO lutiy llml ro liis cust "w ho has.'iity 
lui'^ iirsa to rrsuiKui. Tcn’clli Latly 

J/tlmar, i>k. m. 


Rod TajM). Drcs&iug Edward YI. 

' riiHt a sliirt WHS laUen iii) hy llieCIuof Ei|uerry- 
in- Wait III).', 

who piisW 11 in lUo First Lord of the Ittuk> 
hounds, 

wlio iviHseil It to the Becoiid Geiitleiiiaii of 
the Unii'liamliiT. 

\^ho lasM'iJ iL to ilie Head Ilanf^er of 
Windsor Korefit, 

will! iDissed it to the Third Groom of iho 
Stole, 

who lassrd it to the t'haiir-rlloi* Itoyal tif 
Hit' niicliy of LatiiMShiie, 

who passed ii to the Master of tJie Wardrohe, 

Avhn jKissed it to Nurioy Kiiiif-oNArnm. 

A\ho (KiSM'd a tolhcjOonsi.'ilileof thoTower, 

who jiassed i( to the Chief Steward of the 
lloiisoliold, 

who jiassod u to the Ilorcditiiry Giand 
IJiaperer, 

who paHseil it. to the Lord Uifjh Admiral of 
Emrlaud. 

who passed a to the Archliisbop of Oanter- 
hviry, 

who p:i'.ji‘d It to the I’ii'ot Lord of the 
Iledchaiiilier, 

wliopni u on the j OHIO,' kiiu/." 

MinK Tii,inn: 'Jlicrrturv andth*' I'mipn ,\* 


Red Tapism* The fol lowing is from 
Trn(/i, hVh. loth, IfiSy, p. ‘J07 'Vhero 
WHS ail escape (d gas at ('ambndgo 
Ilarracks, aua tliij is the way of jtro- 
cis'diiig: 'riui cscapi! was discoYcred f»v a 
pri\:ito, wlio ri ported it fo liis corporal ; 
liic Corporal reported il lo the colour- 
• sergeant, and the colour-scrgcaiif to the ! 
4 iiarternia.ster-scrgoaijt. The ciuarter- 
iiiasti r-stM-geant had to report it to the 
iliiavierinaster, and the tfnurtcrmaster to 
the colonel eoniinaiKliiig the regiment. 
'J'lic colonel had to report it to tliu com- 
nii'«sanat officer in charge of tho Iwr- 
lat'ks, and the coinmis'^aviat officer to the 
hanuck-.sergoaiit, who had to report it 
t4i tho di visional officer of onginecrs. 
'J'liis officer had to report it to the 
district officer engineers, and lie to 
the dlerk of works, Th^yal Engineers, 
who sends for a gasman to Fcc*if there is* 
an esoii-iK^ and report hack igaiii. While 
llie reporting is going on the harracka 
are burnt down. 


Red Tincturo. That preparation 
which the alchemiate thought w'ouUl 
convert any baser metal into gold. It 
is soineiimea called Uie Pliilosojihcr’s 
Stone, the threat Elixir, and the Great 
Mrigisterium. (See Wjhte Tinctukis.) 

Redan* ^'lie simplest of fieldworks, 
and very quickly constructed. It con- 
sists simply of two faJces aud on angle 


frtrmwl ttiufl a, the angle being towards 

the object- of attack. A corruption of 
ro'fais, (Latin.) 

Redder ('Hu). Tlie advwer, tho 
person who redes or interferes. TIjuh 
the proverb, “ The redder gets ayo tho 
warst lick of the fray.” 

“ ib'ir in nimn-eM inli^rpnno 
Mll^t wiiH' tiicniiisc'lvci) a hloody nose. ’ 

Reddlng-strallr (A). A blow n> 
ceived by a jicacemukor, who iutm*feres 
between two combatants to red or 
scqiarato them ; iiroverbiallx’-, the severest 
l)low a man can receive. 

‘‘Saul I not io yp, * Miikt‘ nnt, mofMlo nnl 
waio of tlic rc(ltiim,'-»tnuk ?*’— Air \\\tScoit: Ouy 
Httiimruiij, ebap. xx\ li. 

Redgauutlet. The sobriquet of 
Fitz-Aldin. given him from the great 
filaiighhu* which he mafic of the South- 
ron, and his reliictaneo to admit them to 
quarter. T'he sobriquet was adopted by 
liiin us a. siimame, and transmitted to 
Ins posterity. A novel by Sir W. Scott. 
()SW’ chap, viii.) 

Rodgaunt'lot. A novfd told in a 
ForuM of letters by Sir Walter Scott. Sir 
Edward Hugh Kcdgauiitlet, a Jacobite 
conspirator in favour of the Young I^o* 
tondi'f, Charles Edward, is tho hero. 
Will'll (icorge III. was crowned he per- 
suaded his nioco, Lilias Ro^lgauntlot, to 
pii'k u}) llu' glove thrown down by tho 
king’s fh.nnpion. The plot riptmed, but 
wh(*u tbo }irinco pfisitiwdv rofusod to 
flisiiiiss liis mistress, Mi'^s Walkiusliaw- • 
a si,w qua non wiyti the cunspirators — 
tho vholo enterprise was given up. 
Gonjv.il CamplMjll at rived with the mili- 
tary, the prince left Scotland, Rod- 
gauntlet, w’ho embnrkcd with him, 
liecame a jirior abroad, aud Lilias, his 
niece, married her brother’s friend, 
Allan Fairford, a young advocate. 

lied^dunt’h t (Sir Aberiek). An an- 
cestor of the family so calletl. • 

Sir Jic^rard. Son of Sir AlH’iic.k, 
killed by his father’s horse. 

Sirliubi vt. An old Tory in irajfdfri/iff 
jyillir\^ Tale. He has a favourite 
monkey called • * M^j or W cir. ’ ’ Si r John ^ 
son aud sucoesBur of Sir Hubert. Sir 
licdv'aUl., son of Sir John. 

Sir Henry Jhtrbu . Son of Sir Iled- 
wald. Lady Henry JJamie, w'ifo of Sir 
Henry Dur^e. Sir Arthur Darme alias 
Daraic Latimer, sou of Sil» Henry and 
the above ladv. Miks Lilian alias Vnrn- 
mantle, sister of Sir Arthur ; she marries 
Allan Fiiirford. 

Sir Edward Jluyh. A ])olitical enthu- 
siast and Jacobite conspirator, uncle of 
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Sir Arthur Darsio. He appears as 

Laird of the Lochs, “Mr. ilerries, of 
Lirrenswork,” and “ Mr. lugolJsby.” 
“ When he frowned, the puckers of *his 
bi-ow funned a horseshoe, the special 
mark of his race.” (iS’jr inUter iScott : 
JtedgawUlet.) 

Redlaw (3/r.). The haunted man, 
professor of chemistry in an ancient 
college. Being haunted, he bargained 
with his 8j)cctre to leave him, and the 
condition imposed was that Redlaw (go 
W'here ho would) should give again “ the 
gift of forgetfulness” bestowed by the 
spectre. I rom this moment the chemist 
cjirried in his touch the infection of 
sulleuness, sclfishiiess, discontent, and 
ingratitude. On Christmas Day the 
infection ceased, and all those who had 
suffered by it were restored to love and 
gratitude. (Ihchns: The Haunted Man.) 

Bodmain. Magnus, Earl of North- 
umberland, was so called not from his 
red or bloody hand, but on account of 
Ins long red beard or inane. He was 
slain in the battle of Sark (1440). 

“lln wfts rfiii>,nrka)»lo for his Kniitf rdl beard.aml 
vas iliiTeforecJillea by the Un<li«h Ma«aii8 Re*U 
iK-.ira ; but the Scot<‘l» in (Jernmm ealleil him 
‘Mafc'nua witli the Ued Mane.’ (;od#.cro/f, fol. 
ITS. 

Redmond O’Neale. Hokeby’apage, 
who is beloved by Rokeby’a daughter 
Matilda. B^dmond tunts out to bo 
Moi-tham’a sun and heir, and nifimes 
Matilda. IVuUer Scott : Jtokeb^.) 

Rednotio ad Absnrdnm. A proof 
of inference arising fiurn the deiin^nstra- 
tiou that every other nypothesis involves 
an absurdity. Thus, sunposo I want to 
prove that the direct roaa from two given 
places is the shortest. I should say, “ It 
must either bo the shortest or not the 
shortest. If mt the shortest, then some 
other rood is the direct ro,ad ; but tli€*re 
cannot be two shortest roads, therefore 
the direct road must be the shortest.” 

Bednplloated or Riooclief Words. 

of intonsif 3 ring force. Chit-chat, click- 
clock,* clittcr- clatter, dilly-dally, «ling- 
dong, drip-drop, fal-lal, flira-tiam, fiddle- 
faddle, flip-flop, flifty-fluffy, flijipity- 
floppity, handy-pondy, harum-scuruin, 
helter-skelter, heyve-keyvo {Halliicelt)^ 
hibbledy-hobblcdy, higgledy-piggledy, 
liob - nob, hedge - podge, hmty - toity, 
hurly-burly,^ niish-inash, mixy-maxy 
{lirorkett)^^ namby-pamby, niddy-noddy, 
niminy-piminy, iiosy-iK>sy, pell-mell, 
pit-pat, pitter-iiatbjr, random- tandem, 
ranay-daudy, ribblo-rabble, riff-raff, 
roly-poly, rusty-fusty-crubty, see-saw, 


shilly-shally, slip-j^lop, slish-slosli, snick- 
snack, spittcr- spatter, splitter-splutter, 
smiisli -squash, teeny-tiuy, tick-tack, 
tilly-valley, tiny-totty, tip-toji, tittlo- 
tiittle, toe- toes, wee-woo, w'lgglo- waggle', 
widely - wjiddy {Hutliiveu)^ wieldlo- 
waeldle, wibblc-w’obble, wish-wash, 
wwhy. washy ; besides a host of rhyming 
synonyms, as bawling- squawling, inow- 
ling-pewliiig, wliisky-frisky, musty- 
fusty, gawky-pawky, slippy-sloppy, 
rosy-posy, right and tight, wfmr ami 
tear, hujh and miyhty. etc. ; and many 
more with the Anglo-Saxon letter- 
rhyme, as ^afe and A'ouud, jog-trot, etc. 

Ree. Right. Thus teamens sn.y to a 
leading horse, Rue! ” when Ihe^y want 
it to turn to the right, and ” Hoy ! ” bn- 
the contrary direction. (Saxon, rchl ; 
German, recht ; Latin, rcc/wx / various 
English dialects, whence retilv^ “ to 
put to rights.”) 

“ Wlio ^it)i a lioy auel rrp MiclM'-iftta poinnmnil ” 
Mwru-Ci/Htcou (liu'j). 

Itiddh' me, riddle me rec. Expound 
my riddle lightly. 

Reed. A broJcni reed. Something 
not to Ivi trufitetl for sujqiort, Egypt is 
called a brokeni rcenl, to which He'xV'kiah 
could not trust if the Assyrians iiiaele* 
war on Jcrnsitlcin, “ whicirbrokeii le ed 
if a man Vans on, it will go info l.is 
hand and picvco it.” Heed w'alking 
sticks arc referred t<». 

A hrms<d revd, in Bible Ijiiigniigo, 
inoans a Itclicvcr weak in grace. A 
bruised reed [God] will not break. 

Reed Shaken by the Wind (^1), 
in Bible hniguage, means a pu’scii blown 
about by every wind of doctrine. John 
the Baptist (Ktid Christ) was not a ‘‘re<‘d 
shaken hy the wind,” but fi*om the very 
first had a firm belief in tlie MossiiiJislii'p 
of the Son of Mary, and this conviction 
was not shaken by foar or favour. 

Beef. He mufit take in a reef or no. 
He must reduce his exitenses; he must 
retrench. A reef is that part of d bail 
*which is between tw-o rows of eyelet- 
holes. The object of t!icso eyelet-hoh's 
is to reduce the sail reef by reef as it is 
required, 

Reekie (Auld), Chambers says ; 
“An old patiiarcnal laird (Durliam of 
Irftrgo) was in the habit of regulating 
the time of evening worship by tlie ap- 
pearance of the smoko of Edinburgn, 
. . . When it Increased in density, in 
consequence of the good folk preparing 
supjwr, ho w'ould ♦ . . say, ‘It is time 
noo, bairns, to tak tbo bui)£S and gang 
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to our beds, for yonder’!#' auld Reekie, I 
BOO, putting on her night-cap.’ ” 

‘•Yniidir iH aiild Ydu imy pee ibe 

Bnio’v” lii)\er ovf*r her at nvoiity miles' ilMbinro." 

- Wr.Si’utt: 'Jhe Ahii}t,x\-il. 

Reel. liiffhl off the reel. Without 
intormissjicm. A reel is a device for 
winding rojic. A reel of cotton is a 
quantity wound on a bobbin. 
(Anglo-Saxon nu^l.) 

•* Wc'\ e been tmv<‘llin*f bopt vart of twonty*f«nr 
lioiirs ru'ht off tlio VK^'X.'—UuhlffrWotul: UtMt€iy 
Hwbr AriM, chaii. x\xi. 

BeeL A Scotch ilanco. (Oaelic, 
riff hi L) 

Reeves Tale. Thomas Wright says 
that this tale occurs frequently in the 
jest- and story-books of tho sixteenth and 
seventoenth centurifis, Boccaccio has 
given it in tho Jieenmeron^ evidently 
froTu a fabliau, which has been printed 
in Barba zan under the title of Ik Oout^ 
heif ft flea Deux Clers. Chaucer took 
the story from another fabliau* which 
Wright has given in his Anccdota Jjtvr» 
arur^ p. 15. 

Rell'esli'or. A foe paid to a barrister 
daily in addition to his retaining fee, to 
renniul him of the case intnisted to his 
e]i;irg!\ 

RofroBlimeiits of public men, etc. 

BitA ham’s favourite refreshment Avas 
bottled porter. 

Bytion almost lived on unciinny foods, 
siudi ps garlic iK)ttago, raw artiehokes 
and viiM'gar, broths of bitter herbs, 
salVion biseiiits, eggs and li'mons. 

Catalaxi’iS favourite refreslnueut was 
sweet breads. 

C^O^TRALTO SINGERS CUll iudulgO CVCll 
in pork and ])Gasc- pudding. 

(JooK (t/. >’,) indulged in everything 
drinkalde. 

Disraeli (Lord Boacoiisfield), cham- 
pagne. 

Emery, cold brandy and water. 

(rLAPSTONE, ou ^gg bcateu up in 
eberry. • 

Henderson, mim arabic and sherry, 

Incledon UD’S.), I4ndoira. 

.Tordan (3m’.), Calves’ -foot jolly dis- 
solved in warm ^erry. 

Kean {Edmund)^ beef- tea for break- 
fast ; brandy neat. 

Kemble {both John and Charles)^ 
" rump-steaks and kidneys, John indulged 
in opium. 

Li'avis, oysters and mulled wine. 

MAUJUiAN, a dor^ni native oysters and 
. a pint of half-and-half. 

SiDDONS mutton-chops, either 

RCck Of cliump, and porter, 


Smith {IViUUim), cofFoe. 

Sopranos eschew much butcher’s 
meat, w^hich baritones msiy indulge in. 

Tenors rarely indulge in beef- steaks 
ai.d sirloins. 

WoOJi (3/r«.), draught porter. 

Rega'le (2 bjI.), To entertain like n 
king. (Latin, regfi^hny like a king, 
kiugly,) 

Ro'gan and Gon'eril. Tivo of tlio 
daug)iter.s of King Lear, and tyjws <d 
untilial datighters. {Shakatpearc : Kuuj 
Lear.) 

Regatta {Italian). Originally ap- 
pliofl to tlio contests of tho gonuoliers 
at Venice. 

Regent (The). (See Ships.) 

Regent’s Park (London) . This park 
AVJiH origiinilly attached to a palace of 
(2uecu Eiiziibcth, but at the lieginniug 
of the seventeenth century much of tho 
land was let ou long lease.s, wliich fell in 
early in the nineteenth century. Tho 
l>reHcnt park w;xs formed under tlio 
direction of Mr. Nadi, and received 
its iianin in compliment to George IV., 
then Prince Kcgiait. 

Regime do la Calotte, Adminis- 
tration of ffoverriment by ccclcsiastic.s. 
Tho fffhtte is the small sKuU-ca2> Avora 
over the tonsure. • 

Regiment do la Calotte. A sociidy 
of witty and satirical men m the reign of 
Louis XIV. When any public character 
inside liimself lidiculmis, ;i- calotte Avas 
scut to him to “ cover tin* bahl or brain- 
less ixirt (d’ his noddle.'’ (.SVr ahui f.) 

Regi'na (‘S7.), the virgin martyr, is 
dc]ncted AAith Uglibnl torclios held to her 
sides, as she stands bound to the 
cro.«»s on which she suffered martyrdom. 

Regiomonta'nnsk Tho Latin o<]uiva. 
lent of KOitajaherffa'. The name adopted 
by Johann Miillor, the miithematician. 

(uao-HTG.) • 

«Be’giam Do'num (Latin). An au^ 
niril grant of public money to the Pres- 
bytenan, IndepeudeuL and Baptist 
iilinistcrs of Ireland, It began in 1672, 
and was comiuntod in 1860. 

Re'gius Professor. One who holds 
in an English iinivensitA' a professorship 
founded by lleiwy Vlil. Eac^ of the 
iiA'c Jiegius J’rofessora of Cambridge re- 
ceives a roA'ally-ondow'ed stipend of 
about £4i). "Jn the univ'crsifies of Scot- 
land they are appointed by the Crown. 
The present stipend is about £400 op 
<500. 
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Remembei* 


lUg'ulars (7'//£'}. All tho British 
trcu*j)s except the niilitia., the yconiaiivy, 
an<l the vohmteors. TJiero are iu> ir- 
regulaTs iu the British army, but such a 
force exists among the black troops. 

Rehobo'am (A), A clerical hat. 

“Ilo [Mr. was ftliort of i^lnrun' [jitwI 

woioj a iTliiiltiuni, or hhovol luit. which ho did 
iioi , . . reiiioie."' Cm'nr Hell" : A’A/Wcj/.cIihu. i. 

Rehoboam, A rdiobomn of darrl or 
rttm is u double jcroboain. (2 Cfir. xiii, 3.) 

1 rchohirtm =-= '2 jLM-«!'o;uns nrai* in'ntM. 

j iiu =3 a I I1C114 or 16 junta. 

1 't;uM‘v''i-h4.ji -- 2 iniiffiMiiriH nr 8 imita. 

1 iu:i*-'iiuin -- 2 <iuarLa nr -1 pints. 

Reign of Terror. Tho period in the 
Ficiu'h Revolution between the fall of 
tlio (jriromlists and overthrow of liohea- 
pierre. It la-stcd 420 days, from May 
oUt, 1793, to July 27th, 1791. 

Relmkennar (A). A sorceress, a 
pythoness ; one .skilled in numbers. 
Sorcery and Chaldean numbers arc sy- 
uouvmou^ terms. The Anglo-Saxon rim* 
d/tfin means ehai-ms or conjuration, and 
the Xorise ntm-hoinar means one skilled 
ill numbers or eharms. Noma of the 
Fitful Ilearl M’as a Keiiiikennar, “a con- 
troller of the elements.” 

Reins. To fjire iho rcim. To let go 
unrestnsn-d ; to give licence. 

To tah. the ratis. To assume the 
guidance or direction. 

Reins {Thf), kidneys, supiiosed 
by the Hebrews and others to ho the seat 
of knowledge, plfiasurt*, find pain. Tho 
Psalmist ‘«a.vs(xvi. 7), “My reins instruct 
me iu the night swisfui,” i.c. iiiy kirtnoys, 
tho seat of knowledge, instruct me h«)W 
to trust in God. Solomon says (Prov. 
xxiii. IG), “My reins shall rejoice when 
[men] .'Jiieak right things,” i.c. truth ox- 
cite.s joy from my kidneys ; and Jeremiah 
fiftys (l^m* hi. 13), God “caused His 
arro’vvs to enter into my reins,” i.e. sent 
pain into my kiilncys. fLatiu, rm, a 
Igdney.) 

ReVdresaL Principfil secretary for 
private affairs ii^ the court of Lilliput, 
and great friend of Gulliver. When it 
was proposed to put the Man-Moimtain 
to death for high treason, Kcldresal 
moved as an amendment, ^ that the 
“ traitor should have l]j>th his eyes put 
out, aiuFbe suffered to live that he might 
serve the nation.” (Sfvi/t : Ofilliver'n 
Tiitirh; Voyage to Lilliput.) 

Rollos. A writer in tho Ticentieth 
Century (JH92, article KoaCK) says: 
“ Some of the most astounding relics arc 


officially shovvrf in Homo, and jmblicly 
adorcfl by the highest dignitaries of the 
Oirisliau Church, with all the lougniti- 
ceucc of ecclesiastical pomp and ritual.” 
The folio W'ing are mentioned 

A itoTTi-R ov riiE ViiaaN'KmijK. 

TlIK rUAIiLU AM) MVAl)ULL>e CI.UTItS.'i nl! tlul 
infant .Iomik. 

TllK emws OK TIIX I'RVITEXT THIS?. 

TIIK t'UOW V ov THORNS, 

TfiK rrvcKROK Thomak, with which Iio toncheU 
Um* w ouuil in tlio side of JoaiiO. 

n Ain OK * 111 K VmorN Mauy. 

This HANOKKuniiE? (ip Sr. Vkkovu'a, on 
wliirh tho fftco of .loans was inii'aculouftly 
piniiretl. 

IIA^ 11? TiiK mam: Ell in wliich 1 ho infant .Josiis 
\va<« laid. 

II EADi, O? rRTER. rAUL, AND M VTTH KtV. 

The i>Kf’uiPrios see ovor tho rruss Py tho 
onlor «f I'llaU*. 

Jftn.s nsednt tlie iTiidflxion. 

riEOE UK THE CHEMISE of Lho Virgin Mriry. 

The .sji.AKit MUNKY Hit on to ,Tinlii« l>y ilir 
.Towtsli prn*HtA. which ho iliinur into tho Toniph'. 
and wasexKMiih'd in huying tin* poild'S' held as a 
roniotory for slriinHorB. 

TfiK TADLK on which lho soldiers c'asl lols for 
tho of Jesus. 


V Brady luontions many others, some 
of which are actually impossibilities, 
for example, a rib of the Verhum earo 
fuclnm^ a vial of the sweat of St. Michael 
when ho contended with Satan, some of 
the rays of the star which guidctl the 
wise men. (Sou Calnultiuaj 

1). 240.) 


Relief {The). In fortilication, tin* 
general height to which the tlcfeiisive 
ma.sscs of earth are raised. The dirf‘t> 
tioiis iu wliiith the masses are laid out 
arc called the tmc'myK 

Rem Aou. You have hit flu* nuiiik ; 
you liave liit the nail on the head, liton 
aen Ivtvjhtx (Plautus). A i)hra«c in 
archcry," meaning. You have hit the 
white, the buirs-eye. 

nr.n omo HHain,' said Sir ricn‘ii\"- 77*/3 
il.vmHtvry, chap. xvi. 


Remember. Tho last injunction of 
Charles I., on tho scaffold, to Bi.shop 
Jiixon. A probable solution of this 
myateriouB w'ord is given in Xotes and 
Queries (February ^4th, 1891, p. lit). 
The sulwitaijco is tui.s: Charles,' who w^as 
really at heai-t a Catholic, felt jii'i’snadcd 
that his misfortune were a divine visita- 
tion on him for retaining tho clnireh 
property coutiscated by Hciiiry VHI., 
and niado a vow that if God would re- 
store him to the throne, he would re.storo 
this property to the Church. Tins vow. 
may Ira seen in tho British Museum. 
His injunction to the bishop was to re- 
member this vow, and enjoin liis son 
Charles to carry it out. Charles IF., 
however, wanted all the money he could 
get, and therefore the church lands were 
never restored, 
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Remig'ius (R). nAiy, bishop and 
confessor, is renwiseiitod as carryiiij^ a 
vo'^sol of iioly oil, or in the act of aiioiut- 
iijfj thcrcwitli Clovis, who kncols boforo 
liim. When Clovis presented himself for 
baptiHin, itemy sai<l to liini, “ Sigain- 
hriaii, hoiiceforwurd burn^ what thou 
hast worsliippod, and worship what thou 
liast bunicd.” ( 438 - 51 ) 13 .) 

Rcmls atque Veils (Lai in). With 
o;irs and sails. Tooth and nail ; with all 
despatch. 

“ Wi* wiMT ff.iintf ai*pie rths jrtfo the in- 
Iric^is of ilic )’n'loinler, niu'c h Scot had in-e- 
a ihicol^ili* at U'. Heviti Jird- 

y.iiiiitht (ooikrlusionj. 

Renaissance (French). A tenu ap- 
]ilio(l ill the arts to that peculiar style of 
decoration revived by Itaidiael, and 
which resulted from ancient paintines 
exhuiiiod in the pontificate of Leo X. 

( lOth century). Tho French licuaissanco 
ii a Gothic skeleton witlL classic details. 

Renaissance Period {Tfn), That 
period in French history Avhich began 
nith tho Italian wars in the rfjigu of 
Glinrlc.s yill. and closed with the reign 
of If r nvi II. It was the intercourse with 
Itnly, brought about by the Italian war 
(I llJl- 1557 ), which “ ivgoiujratod tho 
arts and scicnocsin Fruiico ; hut as every- 
thing was Italianiscd—the language, 
dross, archileclure, iioetry, prose, food, 
niMunoi-s, etc.-- it was a period of grunt 
fahu 4 ast<' and national defonnity. 

Rcnard. IW qftcu'j fhi rfnnnK A 
niuckery. A t one lime a common prac- 
tical joke was to fasten a fox’s tail be- 
J 111 id a jicrsoii against whom a laugh was 
di signed. “ Panurgo never refrained 
from altaching a fox’s tail or tlie oars 
of a loverot, beliind a. Master of Arts or 
Doctor of Divinity, whenever ho eucoiin- 
tiaod them .” — Jitthdais : Gnrf/fuiiitti, ii, 
10 . (.SVc Dkynard.) 

“ 4 ''c'<l. line 1*01 ilaviij^ro 
Um ii‘oiiar;rniM'nit mi» son i*i*rc, 

>.t M»u var iiatmv nu i»;ir;irt 
Hfriit. o*ini)tT laiuiouoiiii renard. ' 

JitmciUTv: L^Jwbarros di; la Foirc. 

Renarder (French). To vomit, es- 
jKicially after too freely indulging in 
intoxicating drinks. Our W’oid fox 
moans alsfi to Ijg tipsy. 

“ II Illy vifiiiclrt innclioirc, 

guand I’a litre luy rotuirdeaux yeux. 

Lo li'nmic qii’ite a cnoiciit dc.lioirc 
roiir Ml It* reiutrc n qui iiiicux mloux.” 

•Sir O’ tie at* Amant : L'hambr» de Venbauch^. 

Rena'ta. Rencr*, daughter of Louis 
XII. find Anne of Bretagne, mairiod 
Horculos, second son of Lucrotia Borgia 
Wild Aljihouso. 


Renaud. French form of Kiiialdo 
(y.r.). 

Renault of Montauban. In tho 

last chapter of the romance of Aynion's 
loui- Son/t, lleiiault, as an act of pcnuTice, 
canlos tlie bods of mortfir for tljo build- 
ing of St. Peter’s, at Cologne. 

“Kiiirjj I cann'it imi«rovp onraicliiti-cinro, . , , 
I am rcs(i]\cd to do like Kcnaiilr of MoiitaulKUi, 
JUKI 1 will w.iit oil lilt*, iirisoiis. ... Ah it iviik imt 
in no n-'ood lurk to l»r * nf out fur our of ilirui. I 
will live siud 'lo* ihc aduiirrr f»( lljiMr diMUv 
u'nmicfa.'' liabf.luis : Prolofjne to T. vj 

Ponhuiriu t. 

Rendezvous. Tlic place to which 
you are to rejiair, a meeting, a place of 
muster or call. Also used tis a verb. 
(French, nndez^ betake ; vou^^ youi*self.) 

Ills houge Isa trraiid rciuU*z\oii» of tlio elite of 
Pariri. 

Tlir Imi>t*n!il fJiiard was ordcrud to rendoztoiis 
iu tlio do Mars. 

Reu^ (“i ^ 1 .). bon Jloi Renr. Son 
of Louis II., Due d* Anjou, Comte do 
Provence, father of Margaret of Anjou. 
The last miuBtrcl monarch, just, joyous, 
and debonair ; a frieud to chase and tilt, 
but still more so to }»octry and niiisic. 
IIl gave in largesses to kuigbts-ermut 
andminstrds (so says Thiel »au It) moro 
than he received in rc\’eiiue. ( 1 - 108 - 1480 . ) 

'SriidviMi.' imiiMFlr, as far ns tli« 

iiiiniriiiate Jiiinli mimI ifiod liiniiuui (tf liiscqldrrtH 
. . . Im wai^ iM‘M I iiiciiiioiKid l»y tljri%cxiTpIiii(f 
n» //« d'HtinriifUi . . due in lutu 

<<mJ:iii)I> 1 ',v the <>t liis hr;i?’i,ir ni-r !•> 

Hu*-.’ ..f iijH liiM'l."-N»f )ValUi‘ .St'uff: .Iwmi oj 

(it It) •'/nw. i\. 

Rend Loblano. Xotury-public of 
Gmnd Pre (Xova Srotia), the fathi'v of 
twenty children and 150 grandcliildron. 
(Lirnyfi lloiv : Ju’tinydute,) 

Rep'arteo' properly means a smart 
return blow in fencing. (French, rc- 
parCir, to return a blow.) 

Repenter CurU. The Jong ringlets 
of a lady’s Imir. Rrpenfir is tlm French 
for a ponitentiarv, and b's npnittrn oi^ 
the girls sent Uioro for reformation. 
Rrprnfh\ therefore, is a Loe.k Hospital 
ot Magdalen. Now, Mary Magdalen ^ 
represented to have had such long hair 
that she wiped off hc|f tears therewith 
from the feet of Jesus. Hence, Mag- 
dalen curls would mean tho long luiir of 
a Mary Magdalen made into ringlets. 

Reply Cburllab ( TAc). Sir, yon aro 
no judge ; you/ opinion has n# weight 
wntb me. Or, to use Touchstone’s illus* 
tration : “ If a courtier loll memy' l)oard is 
not well cut. and I disable his judgment, 
I give him the reply churlish, W'hicli ia 
tho fifth remove from the lie direct, or, 
rather, the lie direct in the fifth degree.” 
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Revulsion 


Reproof Valiant {The), Sir, allow' 
me to tell you that is not the truth. To 
use Toiu;natoiie*a illustration; “If a 
courtier tells mo my beard is not w’ell 
cut, and I answer, ‘ That is not true,* I 
Rive him tho reply valiunt, which is the 
fourth remove from tho lie diroi't, or 
rather, the Ho direct in the fourth 
degree.” 

The repr«)or vali.-vnt, the I'ouiiterehcck «jieirrel- 
H tine, the lie cuviiiiiHiantint, ami the tie ilireet., 
are not rle.irly iletlneij h,\ TouchsTone. The /i»l- 
Jnwiiitf, jiorlisijm, will frive the ilistinctnni n*- 
iinireil: 'Jf/itt h rntt true; Ifuw i/nre ><m utter 
snrh a fnlsenouil ; 7/ \ on sdiil so, you are u liar ; 
You are.a liar, or you lie. 

Repnblioan dueen. Sophie Char- 
lotte, wife of Frederick I. of Pruasia. 

Republicans. (tSVv Black.) 

Resolute (2Vir). John Florio, the 
philologist, tutor to Prince Henry; tho 
Ilolofernes of Shakospoaro. (ir)l.)-lf>2o.) 

y'Ac resolute doctor, John Bacon- 
thorjp (*-1:110). 

The most rcsnltde doctor. Guillaume 
Buraudus de St. I'ounjaiii (*-i:332). 

-Rent {The), A contraction of resuVne 
— thu.s, r€sui\ rcsitf resU. 

Rest on One's Oars. {See Oabs.) 

Res'tiye (2 syl.) means inclined to 
resist, rcsist-ive, obstinate or self-willed. 
It has nu^hiug to do witli rest (quiet). 

Restora'tionists. The follow'crs of 
Origeu’s opinion that all persons, after a 
purgation proportioned to thta’domcrits, 
will ho restored to Divine favour and 
taken to Paradfse. Mr. Ballow, <»f 
America, has introduced an i xtension of 
tho term, and maintains that all retribu- 
tion is limited to this life, and at the 
resuri*cction all will he restored to life, 
joy, and immortality. 

Resurrection Men. Grave robbers. 
First applied to Burke and Hai*e, in lH‘2t>, 
rifled graves to sell the bodies for 
dissection, and sometimes oven murdered 
people for the sjime pur|K>sc. 

^lesurreotlon Pie is made of broken 
cooked meat. Meat rc'^hanffe is some- 
tiraos called “ resiirrection moat.” 

Retla'iius. A gladiator who made 
use of a net, which he throw over his 
adversary. 

“ Ah in thronerM ampiilthestrf* nf ohl. 

The i^ary FtnrianiH trapilhl hiH 

l%)uiiiun: t'antlo of Jitaulencf', »'anto IJ. 

Retort Conrteons ( The), Sir, I am 
not of your opinion ; I beg to differ 
from you ; or, to use Touchstone’s illus- 
tration. “If I said his Ijcard was not cut 
well, he w'os hi the mind it was.” Tho 


lie seven time^removed ; or rather, the 
lie direct in tho seventh degree. 

Reuben Dixon. A village school- 
master of ragged hida.” 

“Mill iiiiiHo, n.id dirt, and stcncli, and ida.v, and 

pmit*. 

He t*ulnii> ruts the pen nr virw« tlw* ultitc." 

CnMe: Burouyh ^ xxiv. 

Reyelll6 [rc-ivt/z'-t/a]. The boat of 
dnim at daybreak to w'am the sentries 
that they ma> forlwar from challenging, 
as the troops are awake. (French, rt- 
rnlH'y to awake.) 

Reyenons ^ nos Moutons. {Kre 
Moutons.) 

Reyerend. An anihbi.sho}) is the 
Most Jierercitd [Father in OodJ ; a 
bishop, the It'ufht Rercrend ; a tleau, 
the JUru Jlernvnd ; an archdeacon, the 
Vvh crime ; all the rest of the clergy, 
the Itcvcrcud. 

Reyetmonts, in fortifications. In 
“pennanent fortification** tho sides of 
ditches suxmorled by w'alla of masonry 
arc so called. (.See Coi?NTi:ui'oiiTS.) 

Review. Tho Jiritt^h Jlfcior w'ns 
Tiicknamed “My Grandmother.*’ Tii 
J)ou Jutni, Tim’d" Byron siiys. Ip* bribed 
^^MijUrundmothcr's Jti ncH\ llic Piitish.” 
Tho editor took this in dudgeon a.n<l 
gave Byron Ukj lie, hut tlie poet turned 
tho laugh against the reviewer. 

“Am 1 1l.it, T tip ‘.My {•landnioil’er ' a liil of 
proM*.'*- Xochs Aiuln'oi'i^nhc 

Revf'se (2 syl.). Tho second proi^f- 
slient siihmitied to .‘in anthor or 
“ reader. ” 

“I jit 1' inrili n:wlmil a \JinIi«'il riMnn, . . ami 
liolii'li), ^iMlrd lo lamp .'ind rinpi"M-d in hm'Iim!^* 
a rrviKc . . . tlie antlmr nf WaxiMln; ^ 

'll/* Wuih r Sfotl : Furluufjt of Si'jrl ( I nl rmliic! inn 

Reviyal of Letters in England 

dates from tho commouoemeiit of tlio 
eleventh centu^3^ 

Revival of Painting and Sculp- 
ture iH’gan with Nicqola lisanq, Giutiia, 
Cirnahuo, and Giotto (2 syl.). 

Revo'ko (2 syl.^ When a play^er at 
cards can follow suit, hut plays some 
other card, lie makes a revoke, and by 
the laws of wdiist the adversanos are en- 
titled to score three points. 

finod Iw-aven ! Hevoko ? Kemembrr. if tlic 

Be luHt, in Iniiumr you slioiikl jwy the ili'br.” 

Vruobv ; ftoiomjli. 

Revulsion (in philosophy) . Part of a 
substance set off and formal into a tlis- 
tinct existence; as when a slq) cut 
from a tree and planted to form a dis- 
tinct pljiwt of itself. Tortullian the 
Montanist taught that tlic second persoii 
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of the Trinity was a rtvulsiou of the 
Father. (Latin, revulsio, re-vello, to pull 
hack.) 

Rewe. A roll or slip ; as Bagman’s 
Kcwc. (^'^'cIIaoman.) 

‘ Tlifre 18 »i whole World of r-unotis history ron- 
Uiiicil in ilio ptinise ‘ ra'^nuiit's rewe,’ iiiecinint? a 
Int, r«)ll, ciinlovno, . . . cliairer, seroll of any 
kiiiil. In Pirrn Pliurman'f Vatian ii is used fur the 
Inill."- KiUnburnh /IiVieie, .July. 1870. 

‘•In Foweiiium w.is fl«‘St luvontod the jo>liteo 
of iDMi^trcUie Mini Htmr.sn'jf niorrje Hoiitfs for 
lllakyn^' hinvliter. lionce railed ‘Keseennui <':ir- 
iinna,’ \vhi(.li 1 triuiMlatca'ltatfnian's Itewe* or 
llible."-t;do/Z. 

Royn'ard tlie Fox. The hero in 
the bciist-epicof the fourteenth century. 
TIjls prose poem is a satire on the state 
of Germany in the Middle Agc*.s. Rey- 
nard typifies the church ; his unefe, 
Isengrin tin* wolf, typifies the baronial 
oloineiit; and Nodel the lion, the regal. 
Tlio word means deej) cohuhcI or wit. 
(Ciothic, raijinohart in counsel; 

01<l Norse, hninn and r/rtf; German, 
rcinrkr.) Reynard is commonly used Jis 
a syiion^'in oi* I’ox. {lleumrh ron Aik- 

tthinr.) 

*■ i.n<wlmj< Ih'jnard trod hin niifliil> 

loiind, UhtomfieUl: Ftinner'n Hoy. 

Iln/nnrfi thf For. Professedly hy 
TTinivck van Alokiricr, tutor of the Duke 
of l/orraino. This name is gcnentlly 
sMpiio^i'tl to he a ]i.Neii(lonyui of TTennaun 
ll.irkhuMMi, town cloik and book printer 
in Itn^tock. (119S.) 

Unmnvth So Drydrii dest'ribcs 
the Pnitarians in his lUnd and Vanihn', 
(Sre UkNAUD.) 

“ W'ltli ormtrr i?nilr 
I-'.iI-i' in \ii'nd f'*d cm sjcoil • 

Tlic' «r.i<'c'|"-s iii’cmt h.\ A iJi:inii''<MiM flrsr 

Was c Iri^M ircmi Mu’e, then hy tJtM'mus nursml.” 

rai (. 1. riU'il. 

Reynar 'dine ( 3 syl .) . Tlie chlost son 
of licynanl the Fox, who assumed the 
names of Dr. Podanto and Crabrou. 
{ llfijnard the Fox.) 

Reynold of Montnlbon. One of 

Charlemngue^s knights and paladins. 

Rozio, {Si'c Doerron IIkzio.) 

Rhadaman'thoSA One of the throe 
judg(s of hell; Minos and yFacos being 
the other two. {(Jr irk mythtdogif.) 

. Rhaxnpsini'toa. Hie Greek form 
of Ramoses III., the riche.st of the 
l^^igyptian king<, wdio amassed seventy- 
seven millions Kterliug, whieh he secured 
in a li*o:isnry of stone, hut hy an artifice 
of the builder he was robbed every 
night. 

HevculotoH (hk. il. clmp. 131') tell® us tlmt t\v« 
Tirol luM’s wero tlio urrlih-eetH of tin* l rwisury, and 
that tlieyidiicvd in the wall a reniovahlc atone, 
tUrongli whiol) the) crci>t e\cry niglit to i>urluiu 


the sloro. The kint'. aftor a tinn\ notued the 
difiinnuiori.ntjd Sft a irar to fiiu-h ilie ihlovt-H. 
Olio of the lirotliora was i-auKhTi in the ti-Hp, Inir 
i h»* other hrother, to prevent dotectioJi, out ofl 
JUS heail and made Koc>d hi8 esraja*. 

V This Lah* is almost iiirntij*al with that of 
TrophuriloB, lohl hy l*aufianms. HjneviB ta evH 
a UcHitiHn kiriir employed Trophonlos and hia 
hrcither to liiiihl hiiu a tic'aBiir>. In so doinif they 
al«o eontrivL'cl to jilace in ihe wall a reiiiovnldo 
hfone.ihronffh which they eropt 7iif;ht).i to pnr- 
loin th« etiires. Hyriens also i*ei a tnip i.> 

catrh tljfj thief, and one of the liroihers was 
cjiiiifht ; hut TrophonioR cut off his head loj'i'eveui 
deleoiinn, and made ^^uod hia escai e, TJ.ere frin- 
iiot f>e a doiiht that the tw o taledure in rttiliij out* 
and the same. 

Rhapsody means songs strung to- 
gether. The term was originally applit*d 
to the books of the Iltad and 'Odijuaf-yy 
which at one time tvere in fragments. 
Certain bards collected together a num- 
ber of the fragments, enough to make a 
connected “ballad,” and sang them as 
our minstrels sang the deeds of famous 
heroes. Those Ijards who sang the Iliad 
wore a red robe, and thobe'who sang the 
Ofbmey a hlna one. Pisis'tratos of 
Athens had all these fragments care- 
fully compiloil into their present form 
(Greek rapto^ to sew or string together ; 
a f>ong.) 

Rheno (I syl.). TheRhinr*. (Latin, 
Jlhrnus.) 

' T*» 

Uheiii* or 111!' IHnrtw ' T>«iiii‘« ] " 

Mttrn. Ivk i. .‘W 

Rhine or Rhineland. ThT count l y 
of (juiithor, King of Burgundy, is so 
called in the ydnlnor/tn-Lnd, 

“ Ned M lordc.f TlhMicbThl .'inild fi.ildw w licrc» hc^ 
Ih'W' ' /./Wwim if -Vcf>r/v/iy#'l‘/drff,i‘t ‘-lo. 

Rhl'no. Ready money. (.SVc Nose.) 
May not thi>s explain the phra.-e “jiay- 
iiig through the nose" {par la nrz), that 
is, paying ready rhino. Rhino -- money 
is very old. 

“Sciuu*. n'* 1 know, 
I'tirlcd with lli'-ir ri'aio rliiim” 

ThiS,-ii luiM'-.u/i.ic ip;:in. 

Rhod'alind. A princess famous fer 
her “ knighth’- ** deeds ; she would have 
been the. wife of Gon'dibort, but he 
wisely jirefeiTod Birtlia. a. country gijl, 
the daughter of the sago A«'tragoii. 


Rhodian Bnlly The colossus 

of HIuhIos. 

“ Voi fam w.ml.lst tlmn the (T 'urlniiT world l-o- 
JuHiV'lV the Ilh.Mlian hiilh oVr the ihW 

Pit' I PiH'tuf: The LustaJ.axinoi. 


Rhodian Lfcw. The earliest system 
of iiiariu*^ l.iw kuiiwn to hUtory ; com- 
piled by the Kliodiaiis about 900 B.c. 

Rhono. The Jlhone of PhrMan ch- 
Quence. St. Hil ary ; so ctilled from the 
vehemcuoc of his style. (300-368.) 
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^ Rhopallo Verso A 

lino ill which each successive word has 
more syllables than the one preceding it 
(Greek, rhoptUotiy a dub, winch from the 
handle to the top glows bigger.) 

llcm tlhi c*»nfcri, (loc'tiRsiini*, diili'ioimonmi. 
Spes a'TcruiC'CabsUitioiijH nuu ilifOnr. 

lIoiHi tM(M' sohuvu iiuaomble iuiLi\idu‘iK 

1 1 * :i 4 6 

Rhyme. Neilher rhyme mr reason. 
Fit neither for annisoinent inir instruc- 
tion. An author took his book to Sir 
Thomas IMonj, chancellor in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and a.aked his opinion. 
Sir Thoimls told the author U) turn it 
into rhyme. He did so, and submitted 
it again to the lord chancollor. “Ay! 
ay ! *’ said the witty satirist, “ that will 
do, that will <lo. ’Tis rhyme now, but 
before it was neither rhyme nor reiison.” 

Rhymer. Thomas the Rhymer, 
Thonms Leiiniiouiit, of Ercildouue, wlio 
lived ill tlio thirteenth century. This 
was quite a different person to 'rhomas 
Itymor, the historiographer royal to 
\V'illi.'im III. (whoflourishod 12Ko). (»SV<? 
Truk Thomas.) 

Rhsrmlng to Death. Tlic Iri.'th at 
one time heliovodthat their ehildrou and 
eattlo could 1)0 ‘•'eybitten,” that is, ho- 
witehed by an evil eye, and that the 
** eybitler,*’ or witch could “rime’’ them 
to deallL (/i. Seott : Riscorery of IFtUh- 
cm ft.) {tiec Hats.) 

Rib'aldry is the language of a ribald. 
(French, rihrtnd : Old Freneh, rihandte ; 
Italian, ribaldeiKa, the language of a 
vagabond or rogue.) 

Ribbon Dodge {The). Plying a 
person secretly with tliro-atcning hdiers 
in order to drive him out of tho neigh- 
iMjiirhood, or to comi>el him to do some- 
thing he objects to. Tlie Irish Itibbou 
men sent tfiroateniiig letters or letters 
<$rmtiumug coffins, cross-bonus, or dag- 
gers, to obnoxious neighbours. 

^Ribbonism. A Catholi'^ associaiiun 
organised in Ireland alxmt 1808. Its two 
main objects wci'e (1 ) to se-curc “ fixity of 
tenure,” called tBe tcn;int-right ; ami (2) 
to <lctor anyone from taking land from 
which a tenant has been ejected. Tho 
name arises from a ribbon worn as a 
badge in the button-hole. 

Rlbs&n Pippin. So (billed from 
Itibston, in Yorkshire, whore Sir Henry 
Goodricke planted three pi{)s, sent to 
liim from Itoiien, in Normandy. Two 
pips died, but from the third came all 
the Bibstou apple-trees in England. , 


Ricardo, in tlic opera of I PiirUa’niy 
is Sir Kicltard Forth, a Puritan, com- 
mander of Plymouth fortress. Lord 
W iiltou promised to give him his daugh- 
ter Elri'ra in marriage, but Elvira liatl 
engaged her affections to Lord Artliur 
TallKit, a Cavalier, to whom ultimately 
she w'as raaniod. 

Riooiardet'to. Son of Agmon and 
brother of Bindamaute. (Ariosto : Or- 
lando Turioso.) 

Rloo Cbrlstlans. C< >ii verts to Ch ris- 
tiauity for worldly' benefits, such as a 
supply of rice to Indiiins. Prof('ssinu of 
Christianity bom of lucre, not faith. 

Rico tbrom after a Bride. It 

was an Indian custom, rice being, 
with tho Hindfis, an emblem of fecun- 
dity. Tho bridegroom throws tln-eo 
handfuls over the, bride, and the brido 
docs tho same over tlm bridegniom. 
With us the rice is thrown by neighbours 
and friends. (See Marriaoh Knot. ) 

Rich as Croesus. (See Cnaosus.) 

Ricb as a Jew, Tliis expres-i\»n 
arose in the IMiddlc Ages, when dews 
were almost tho only mcichiiu1‘«. .ind 
wore ccM’tai lily the most woaltliy r-f the. 
people. There are *^till tin* UetJischiltU 
among tliem, ainl others of groat wciiltli. 

Richard Coeur de Lion. (S c 

Bogie.) 

“Ills troriieijiloMs n'vue was 
.S\n;iW rnoiluM's to sil« ni‘i' iuranl- . ■eidjf :i 
li.irse '>ml(t*>niv srarred iluMinv, -i^ 

wisiT ri'evol-uin,* Uimu Miirik Kiti.,' |{i.-li,iv.| 

U III tbf* IuhU ’ ’ Jh'i'Hut' «»/// Ki//, , 

XI. 1 U\ 

Richard Il.*8 Horse. Boan Durbary. 
(See Horse.) 

“ nil, lii>w it > Primed iiiy lu'irt wlioa ] l.pludi! 

In IjOihI'U) Htm-tp, that d i>, 

W'lirn Ihilnii/liiMke rudi* on mm Ilarli'ir' . 

1 'i.it Jiortk) tfiat thfiii ku often hasl lic-itriii. 

Th.:t horse ih.at f so (taivfiilly Ii»m' .I.** 

SlMJcrt-iH'orc. : liirhtuU fl., \ . 5 . 

Richard IIL’s Horse. Wliilc Sunuy. 
(See Horse.) *■ 

“Saihllp White flurrey for the flrhl to-morrow 
filMkesre^ire : Richard Ilf., v. B. 

Richard Roe. * (See Doe.) 

Richard is Himself again. These 
w'ords aro not in Rhakosjioarc's Iliehard 
J 1 1, ^ but were interpolated from Colley 
Cibber by Joliii Kemble. 

Richard of Cirencester. ~ Some- 
times called “ Tho Monk of West- 
minster,” an early English chronicler. 
His chronicle On the Ancient Slate of 
Britain was first brought to light by 
Dr. Charles Julias Bertram, profe.sHor 
of English ‘at Copenhagen in 1747 ; but 
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tlie original (like tlio original of Mae- 
phoTBoii's (haian and of Joe Smith’s 
IMc of Mormon) does not exist, and 
grave suspicion prevails that all three 
are ali ko forgeries. ( Sa nchon r atko. ) 

Rlohor'dat wife of Nicholas d’Este. 
A widow who, with her son Hercules, 
was dispossessed of her inheritance hy 
Lionello and Borso. Both wore ohliged 
to go into exile, hut finally Hercules 
recovered his lordship. 

Riohborougli. Rioheboro’, or 
Ratesburgb (a Boraan fort in the time 
of Claudius), called hy Alfred of Bever- 
ley, Itiehberge ; by the taxons (accord- 
ing to Bede) Keptaecster, and by others 
Buptiniuth ; by Oroaius, the i>ort and 
city of llhutuhus ; hy Ammianus, 
Bhutupiaj Statio; by Antoninus, Khit- 
upis PortiLs ; by Tticitus, Portus Tnitu- 
lensis for Bliutupcnisia ; by Ptolemy, 
Khut upim. ( (Uimarn . ) 

Rick Mould. Tills is an April fool 
joke transferred 1o hay-harvest. The 
joke is this : some grconhoni is sent a 
good long diataneo to borrow a rick- 
nionld, with strict in junction not to 
dnij) it. Tlio lender places aoniething 
very heavy in a 'sack or hag, wliicli lie 
lioists on the greeiihorn's bat‘k. Ho 
carries it carc'fully in the hot sun to the 
hayticld, and gets well laughed at for 
liis pains. 

Rickety Stock, Slock bought or 
roI( 4 for a man of straw. If the client 
(^innot )):iy, the broker must. 

Ricochet [ri/i^'O-s/forr/J, Anything 
rejniJited over' and over again. The 
fabulous bird that had only one note 
was called the ricochet; aild the re- 
bound on water termed and 

drakes has tlie same name. Marshal 
Vaubaii (163;J-1707) invented a battery 
of rebound called the ricochet hatUnf^ 
the application of which was ricochet 
firing. 

Riddle. Josopfuis relates how Hiram, 
King of Tyre, and Solomon hod once a 
contest in riddles, When Solomon \vou a 
largo sum of money ; but ho subsequently 
lost it to Abde'mon, one of lliram’s 
subjects. 

* lliddlc, Plutarch states that Homer 
died of chagrin hocauae ho could not 
solve a (iortain riddle. {See 

Father 0 / riddles. So the AbK; Cotiii 
duhb^^d hnnselfj but posterity has not 
confirmed his right to the title. fl604- 
1682.) (A^cRee.) 

Riddle of Claret {A). Thirteen 
bottles, a magnum and t^lyo quarts. 


So called because in golf mutch as tlio 
magistrates invited to the celebration 
dinner presented to the club a “ riddle of 
claret,’^ sending it in a riddle or sieve. 

Ride. To rul>‘ abroad with St. George, 
but at home ivith St. Michael; said oi’ a 
hcn-ppcked bi-aggurt. St. Cleorge is 
represented as ri<iing on a war charger 
whither he listed; St. Michard, on a 
dragon. Abroad a man rides, like 
St. George, on a horse which he can 
control and goveni; but at homo he has 
“ a dragon ” to manage, like St. Michael. 
(French.) 

Ride for a FaU {To), To ride a 
race and lose it intentionally. 

“Tln*ro wt»rf* not wanting K^ojile t»1io snid that 
aovonnoMit Iwl ‘ridden for Jt fail,* m their 
iU*siJ.nr of capryiii.ir out. t.luMr i»olicy."— .VtiCiiptfjvr 
panujruph. N'o\enil>er, 

Ride up Holbom Hill ( To). To go 
to the gallows. 

“ 1 RhiiU live to MV yi.u ride iii» Iloli'oin HilJ.”— 
Ctnigi it'if; Loi'e/or Lt/te,*. 

Rider. An addition to a niannscripl, 
like a codicil to ti will; an additional 
clause tacked to a bill in parliament ; so 
called because it over-rides the preceding 
matter wlum the two conic into collision. 

“ Pvt ha!*s '\f:' ’M'mifth w ill rilli w ii»‘ t.uidd 1 In* 
fidhimiu n.'i n riiliT tu hn^ «iijLV'CHlior» AVOa 
anil “ J/ A'." 

Ridorhood (Jlogue). Tin? villain in 
Dickens’s Onr Muiuat Frit nd. 

Ridicule {Father oF), Francois 
Rabelais (U!)o-lo5:i). 

Riding [of Yorhshn’e']. Raine as irii fl- 
ing in Lincolnshire: the jurisdictiou of 
a tliird part of a county, under the 
government of a reeve (s///’ri//*). The 
word ding or thing is Scandinavian, and 
means a legislative aswsembly ; hence the 
great mitioual diet of Norway is still 
ealled a &tor- thing (great legislative 
assembly), and its two chambers ain 4 I 10 
lag-thing (l.yy assembly) .and the odifs- 
thing (fi'TOholtlcrs’ assembl}"). Kent was 
tdivided into laths, Sussex into ranges, 
Linwln into parts. TJie person wlio 
i>rcsidod over a trithing was called the 
inthing-man ; he uiio presided in tlie 
lath was called a lath -grieve. 

Ridol'phuB (in Jerusalem Deiirered)^ 
One of the band of adventurers that 
johied the Grysaders. He was slain by 
Argantes (bk. vii.). • 

Ridot'to (Italian). An assembly 
where the company is fii-st entei'taiiied 
to music, and then joins in dancing. Tho 
wonl originally meant music reduced to 
a full score. (Latin, redtwttts.) 
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Rlen'zl C\ieolo (jafir‘r}n). The Re- 
fonuer at Koine (ISlX-lSii). Bulwer 

Ijytton (Lord Lylton) has a novel called 
llinizi, and Wagner an oponi. 

Rif or Rifle (French). Avoir rijfv pt 
rafie. To have everything. Also, the 
iiegiitive, avoir ni rif m raf {to have 
nothing). 

“ ! j’ni Koufe iiusieraijrn<», 

J’at Dflc ct ratie, ot roiKiio ft 

Ltg Miiades tie Stv. Genivih^e. 

Rifi^raR The oft'seouring of society, 
or rather, “refuse and sweepings.” JUtf 
is Anglo-Sjixou, and means :i r?ig ; Itaff 
is also Anglo -i^ixon, and means sweep- 
ings. (Danish, rips~raps.) Tho French 
hsivc the expression ** Avoir rifle et ivj/fr,” 
meaning to have ovcr>thing; whence 
radottx (one who has everything), and 
the plirase “ // a' a hn»!se ni rif ui raf*' 
(he has left nothing behind him). 

“I have neither ryff nor rulf [rag to cover me 
nor ioi)f tner iuyhea<l}.''-' 5 /l«?p; VoiMttry M 
1'. 2‘-'4. 

“ Ilka man a>;aynehi9 iriid ho i»il7e 
Tliai he liaii taiio with r.> ft- arid i-jiffi*.” 

Qiuttid by JIuUueell in hin Arrhme Ihctuimiiu. 

Rifle is from the (lemian rvifein (ti^ 
hollow into tubes). In 18ol tho French 
intfiit; ritle was partially supplied to flu* ! 
lU'itish army. In I80I.I it was supcr.'H‘ded 
by the JCnftphl ritlo, which has three 
grooves. JSir William Arm.strong’s gun, 
which liafs unuioroiw sinall sharp groove.s, 
WHS adopted by the .government in ISop, 
The Whitw'orth gnu has a polygonal 
l>ore. witli a twist towards the nlu^^lo. 

(*‘ Hiflc” i.s Norwcgi.'iu for a gi'oovo or 
tlute.) t 

■,* nillc-< -ai’p nr her “ hrfcch-loadfv*” tir '* niritra- 
XllilMiHrs" ItCffcIl-IoiuiiiiL; I'lllcH ut tiiC 

l»ivf» li jn>tf:i(l of Hi I ho iniizylo ; iiiiiiraxitic nilcs 
lire those which coiuiiiii h cijaioher wiih i'^xtra 
ttinvutfrcs. 

The clih’f ^rfoch•l(la(1lnlr nllc^ari* the nHlhn*!, 
tlie UcnJiin, the the r 'liiiMfi ot (a Kifiidi 

niXMlIf-ffiiu, Irt7i>-ls71), the Flo)M'rl-t!nis um im- 
proved ('lmss<_>[H>t. lM74-lnH0),the (inviie.thf HhII, 
tho .Minic-H<'ur.v ((ji-oai BntHiii, Jwn»), the .Mnxipi, 
the Maifnaicl, the Mhiio, Hit* Mur*fon«*iou. tin* 
Pt^hod), the Po»hody-Mat iini (Tnrkf>\ the 
Scott, the Sharp, ihe SprinKllclrt (rnlfo'l Suites. 
laiJSi, the Wenter (navana*. lliw Wornili, the 
WJiittemoro, the West ley •llichnrds,niid the Win- 
ohe'itor, . 

'.•The viofftizhie of Trfteating-ri,’ are also very 
ninijeroMH. The host, known to the pem-ral puli* 
lie arc t'olt’s revolver funl the Wiuclie>«lcr r*'iK*ai- 
inff-r lie of IHU". Tbeji are of thna* c)aH.‘.f«i; (i) 
those in which the rn.'unizine is in the ntuck; (2) 
Ihoi^c 111 wtiK’ii the inaKa/ane is h tul/c itamJId 
with the Imrrel i »8 in <*olt *3 ret ol von; and (ii) 
1 ini.ie in which the TnnKHXint* ih I’ilher ji lixed or 
detachalde tiox hear.lhe. lock. The once fnniouM 
Kriticid rilic WHO loaded at Mm nuuzk*. lu Spen- 
cer's nllc the inaifazine was Hi ti^i stock. 

Rift iifthe Lute {A), A flmall de- 
fect which mars the general result. 

rnfnith in anwht is want of faith in all. 

It in tloj litile nft within the hue 
That h)r-:infl-h,v will make Che music mnic, 

And, <*\ or wideniiiif. slowly silence all.” 

Vennuevn: Merlin and Vivien; Vivim'e St/iiy, 
versos 1, 2 . 


Rig. ApinoiSof fun^ a practical johl 
Tte Sco^cK say of a man who indiilgeu i 
intoxication, “Ho goes the ria." ITi 
same word is applied in Scotland to 
certain portion or division of a fieic 
A wanton used to be called a ri^ 
(French, .v rigour^ to make merry.) 

“ He III Mr (hoiikht 'n'hen lie sot out 
01 riiiuiihb' such a riir.” 

Coicper: JohnnUriu. 

7?//;. To dress ; whence rigged oni^ t 
rig onesplf to rig a ship, uril-rigged, etc 
(Anglo-Saxon, icrigan, to dress; hricyt 
a garment.) 

^J.Hck WHS riKucil (lilt hi Ii.s utdd and siho 
lace, With 11 feather in Ins in)K"—L' Katranut'. 

Rig-Marie. Base coin. The won 
originated from one of ilie billon coin 
struck in tho reign of Queen Mary, whicl 
hove the words Iteg, Muna as part o 
tho legend. 

V Billon IS mixed tnrUil for colnaso, c-spiviallj 
silver larifcly slh>yi*d with copiior. 

Rigadoon. A French iigure-dancc 
invented by Isaac Kig'atlon. 

And IS'iiic’R Ilnyrsidoon shall livens Imic? 

As IhipliHcJ’s ivnnihiir, or «*» ViiwJ’s Hmir ” 
Jenyne: Aft of lianeuig, iviiitu il. 

Rig'dum Fun^nidos, in CarcyV bur' 
Icsqiiu of Chrunouhotoutholngos. 

Jhadffin T’muiido'i. A sobriquet given 
by (Sir Walter Scott to Jolin Ihtllantyne, 
his pirolisher. So called bceauso lie wa.s 
full of full. (1776- 1821 .) 

” A unirk, artivc.inin*! id liltU* Xcllow', . . .full 
of fill) .'ind niomineiit, . . all over *10:11111 luxid hmiI 
humorous mimicry, . , a keen ami '•kilim d(‘v«i- 

ie('or*illinaniir'ro( ^li*hl*sp(.rts fiMin riivdiiiniid'.' 
to r-lKiiiHiH incliisivc "~L*'r/i/»*'(t. 

Right Foot. Pat thv t>huv on thv right 
fool Jirst. The twelfth symbol of the 
Protrfptus of lamblichiis. 'J’liis audi- 
! lion is preserv^ed our word “awk- 
warti,” which means “ left-handed “ 
tlie left hand), seen also in tlm 
French gauche, Pythagoras meant to 
ttijich tli’at his disciples should walk di.s- 
creetly and w'isely, not basely and feebly 
or gaucholy. 

Right Foot Foromost. In Romo 
a l>oy 'Was stationed at tho tloor of 
a mansion to caution visitors not to cross 
tho threshold with their left foot, which 
would have been an ill omen*^ 

Right Band. The right-hand aide 
of the Speaker, meaning the MinisteHal 
benches. In the French T^egislative 
Assertibiy the right mount the Moiiarcliy 
men.' In the Nutional ('Jonvention tho 
(iirondi»ts were calleil the right hand, 
because they occiipiod tho Ministerial 
bcnchcB. 

Right as' a Triret* The tiivot is a 
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molallic plate-siaud nriih three logs. 
Some fanten to the fender and are de- 
signed to hold the plate of hot toast, 
etc. (Anglo-Saxon, tkryfut, three-foot, 
tripod.) 

Right of Way (7%r). The legal 
right to make use of a certain passage 
whether high-road, by-road, or private 
road. Watercourses, ferries, rivers, 
etc., ore included in the word ‘*ways.** 
Piivate right of way may be claimed 
by immemorial usage, special permission, 
or necessity; but a funeral cortege or 
bridal party having passed over a certain 
field does not give to tlie public the right 
of .way, as many suppose. ^ 

Rights. Declaratimi of ltights» An 
instrument submitted to William and 
Mary, on their being called to the throne, 
setting forth tlie fundamental principles 
of the constitution. The chief items are 
these : The Crown cannot levy taxes, nor 
keep a standing army in times of peace ; 
the Members of Parliament are free to 
utter their thoughts, and a Parliament 
in to bo convened every year ; elections 
are to be free, trial by jury is to bo in- 
violate, and the right of petition is not 
to be interfered with. 

Rlglet. A thill piece of wood used 
for strctcliiug the canvas of xiictiires; 
and in printing to regulate the margin, 
etc. (French, reglet^ a rule or regulator ; 
Ijjitin, a rule.) 

Rlg'ol. A circle or diadem. (Italian, 
rigoloy a little wheel.) 

“ tSlefi»] Tliaf from tliiagolilciiriffol liath divorced 
Ho many KngHsh kings.'’ 

Shakesiteam , a Henry TF., Iv. 4. 

Rigolette (3 syl.W A grisetto, a 
courtesan ; so called from Kigolettc, in 
Eugene Sue’s Mgstn ica of jPoris, 

Rigoletto. An opera describing the 
agony of a father obliged to witness the 

rostitutiou of his own child. The li- 

retto is borrowed fl*om the drama called 
LcRoi a'AmmCy by Victor Hugo; the 
music is by Guiseppe^erdi. 

RIgwoodle. Unyielding; stubborn, 
A rigwiddiejs the chain which crosses 
the back of gliorso to hold up the shafts 
Of a cart {rig bock, witKy = twig.) 

“ Withered belOftto*, auld and droll, 
UlfKwondie bags.” 

Rutm: Tam &Shai9kr. 

Rile. JWt rite the water. Do not 
stir up the water and make it mudd}'. 
The water is *-muddy and unfit to 
drink. Common Norfolk expressions; 
also, a boy is rthd (out of tenog^r). rsy, 
together y Joe Smith teas regularly 

•W 


Ring 


iniite Norfolk. The American roil hiiui 
tne same meaning. A corruption of 
\em\broil, (French, bi'ouiller ; our 
oroil.) The adjective nfy, turbid, angry, 
is more common. 

Rl'mer. Chief god of Damascus ; so 
called from the word rimSy a ** pome- 
granate,” because heheldaiK>memnate 
lu liis right hand. The people ^re a 
pomegranate in their coat annour. The 
Itomans called this god J^iter Cassius, 
from Mount Cassius, near iWnoscus. 

Rlmtlaxi [Frost ^manel. The horse 
of Night, the foam of wnose bit causes 
dew. {Scandinavian mythology,) 

Rimmon. A Syrian god, whose scat 
was Damascus. 

” Him folbtwed Rimmon, whose delightful sent 

Wan fair Daniasriw, ou the fertile t)auk 

Of Al/t>ana and Pharphar. lucid stn^iiis." 

Milton : Paradigs Lost^ bk. i. 4Q7. 

Rlmthur'sar. Brother of Y'mer. 
They were called the “Evil Ones.” 
{Scandinavian mytholog y , ) 

Rinaldo tja Jerusalem Deliver eiP), Tlie 
Arliillcs of the Christian aimy. “ Ho 
despises gold and power, but craves re- 
nown” (bk. i.). Ho was the son of 
Bcrtoldo and Sophia, and nephew of 
Ouelpho, but was brought up by Matilda. 
At the ago of fifteen he ran ^way and 
joined the Crusaders, where he was en- 
rolled in the' adventurers’ squadron. 
Having slain Gemando, he was sum- 
moned by Godfrey to public trial, 
but went into voluntary exile. Tho 
pedigree of Kinaldo, of the noble houao 
of Este, is traced from Aetius on tho 
male side and Augustus on the female to 
Aetius VI. (bk. xvii.). 

Rinaldo (in Orlando Furioso). Son of 
tho fourth Manjuis d’Este, cousin of Or- 
lando, Lord of Mount Auban or Albano, 
eldest son of Amon or Aymon, nephew 
of Cliarlemagne, and Bra^manl^ 
brother, (See^j^A!js[0,) He was tho rival 
of his cousm Orlando, but Angelica de- 
tested him. He was called “ Clarmoni’s 
leader,” and brought an auxiliary force 
of English and Scotcli to Charlemagiie, 
which “ Silence ” conducted into Paris. 

Rinaldo ox Remttd, one of tlie paladins 
of Cliarlemagne. is always painfed witli 
the cliarootenstics of a bordereiv-valiant, 
ingenious, rajiadous, and unscrupulous. 

Ring. If a lady or gentlemAi is wil- 
ling to marry, but not engaged, a ring 
should be worn on the index finger ox 
the loft hand ; if engaged, on the second 
finger ; if married, on the third finger ; 
but if either has no desire to marry, on 
the little finger. {Mmc, 0, de la Tour,) 
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Bing PoBiea 


A ring worn on the forefinger indicates 
n haughty, hold, and overbouiing spirit ; 
on the long finger, prudence, dignity, 
and discretion ; on the marriage finger, 
love and affection ; on the little finger, a 
masterful spirit. 

Ring givim in marriage^ because it was 
anciently used as a by whicli orders 
were signed (Gen. xxxviii. 18 ; Esther lit. 
10-12) ; and the delivery of a ring was a 
sign that the giver endowed the |)crson 
who received it with all the power ho 
himstdf possessed (Gen. xli. 42). The 
woman who liad the ring could issue 
comiuaiids as her hiisbaud, and Wiis in 
every res2>ect his reprosentativo. 

“In tlic Romnn (>Kpnu8ai«, the man iniee the 
w<itiian A rin>r hy way of pleiWe, Aiul the woman 

f »nt )i on the thii^l flu^er of her left, hand, heeauau 
t was lielieved tliat a nerve ran from that Anger 
i:> tUehom.'’— Jf<u;rphiu8; Sat. \ii. 15. 


B^g. 2'he Ring and the Rook, An 
idyllic epic by Robert Browning, founded 
on a cause cilebre of Italian history 
(1698). Guido Franceschi'ni, a Floren- 
tine nobleman of shattered fortune, by 
the advice of his brother, Cardinal 
Paulo, marries Pompilia, an heiress, to 
repair his state. Now Pompilia was 
only a supposititious child ot Pietro, 
supplied by Yiolantc for the sake of 
preventing certain property from ^ing 
to an heir not his own. When the oride 
discovered the motive of the bridegroom, 
she revealed to him this fact, and the 
first trial occurs to settle the said pro- 
perty. The count treats his bride so 
brutally th^t she quits his roof under 
the protoctiem of CajionBaochi, a young 
priest, and takes refuge in Rome. Guido 
follows the fuj^tives and arrests them 
at an inn ; a trial ensues, and a separa- 
tion is permitted. Pompilia pleads for 
a divorce, but, pending the suit, gives 
birth to a son at the house of her puta- 
^ve parents. The count, hearing thei'Cof, 
muraers Pietro, Violante, and Pompilia ; 
but, being taken rcd<haudc<l, is executed. 


•Wng (The). The spocf' set ^art for 
prize-fighters, horse-racing, etc. & called 
because the spectators stand round in a 
ring. 

Bing* To fnake a ring. To combine 
in order to conttol the ^rico of a given 
article. Thus^ if the emef merchants of 
any article (say salt, flour, or sugar) 
combine^ they can fix the selling price, 
and thus secure enormous profits. 

Bing, It has the true ri^^-^has in- 
teinsic merit ; bears the mark of real 
talent. A metaphor taken from the 
custom of judging genuine money bv 
its ‘‘ ring ” or sound. Ring, a circlet, is 


the Anglo-Saxon bring ; ring, to soun 
a bell, etc., is tlie verb bring •an. 


Btng Down* Conclude, end at otic< 
A theatrical plirase, alluding to the cm 
tom of ringing a bell to give notice fc 
the fall of the curtain. Charles Bicker 
says, ** It is time to ring down on tbef 
remarks.*’ {Speech at the Ih'amat 
Fete.) 

Bing Finger. Priests used to wca 
their ring on the fore-finger (which re 
presents the Holy Ghost) in token c 
tlioir spiritual office. {See Wisddik 
FiNOEn.) 

The ring finger represents the human 
t/y of Christ, and is used in matriinouj 
which has only to do with huinonitj 
{See Fimobh BsmsDionoir.) 

Ring finge%\ Aulus Gellius tells t 
that Appia'uus asserte in liis Egyptia 
books that a very delicate nerve run 
from the fourth finger of the left lian 
to the heart, on which account thi 
finger is used for the marriage ring 
{iTocieSy X. 10.) 

The fact has nothing to do with tb 
question; that the ancients heHered i 
is all we require to know. Tn th 
Roman Catholic Church, the thumb an 
first two fingers represent the Trinity 
thus the hridenoom says, In the naiu 
of the Father,’* and touches the thumb 

in the name of the »Son,” and touche 
the first finger ; and in the name c 
the Holy Ghost ** he touches the long o 
second finger. The next finger is th 
husband’s, to whom the woman owe 
allegiance next to Qbd. The left hau 
is chosen to show that the woman is t 
be subject to the roan. In tlie Hereford 
York, and Salisbury missals, the ring i 
directed to be put first on the thuml 
then on the first finger, then on the looj 
finder, and lastly on the riug-fingei 
quia in iUo dig*ito est quofdam vena pro 
eddens usque ad cor, % 

The ring finger, Mr. Henry Swin 
burue, in his Treatise of SpomaUt printei 
1680 (p. 208), says: “toe finger oi 
wdiich this ring [the wedding-ring] is t< 
Ije worn is the fourth finger of the lei 
hand, next unto the Htm^ finger; he 
cause by the received opinion of th 
leanied ... in ripping up and onat 
omising men’s bodies, tnere is a vein o 
blood, called vena amoHs^ which passetl 
from that finger to the heart.’* 


Blag Fostea or imitoee, 

(1) A E I (Orftek for Always 
ri) Forever miA for 
C.1) In thne^my clioico.l do rrjoico. 
O; Loi love locresse, 



tting a Ding-ding 


10&9 Binging Changes 


(:») May (}od above Incrcnso oar love. 

(0) Not two l>ut one. Till life \% gone. 

(.7) M\ tieartand I, Until 1 die. 

(h) When this yon see, Then think of me. 

(u) Love IS heaven, nud heaven is love. 

( 10 ) Wedlock, 'tis said, In heaven is nimle. 

JtMt to wear a gold ring. Amon^t 
tlie Kornaim, only senatora, chief magis- 
trates, and in later times knights, en- 
joyed the jm anmtli anrH. Tho em- 
pci'ors conferred tho right upon ■whom 
they pleased, and Justiuiim extended 
the pnvilego to all Komaii citizens. 


Ring a Ding-ding. 

King a ding'ding, ring a ding-ding ! 

Tho rMrllainent soldierrisrc gone to the king ; 
Some they dio laugh, and some they did cry. 
To ace the l*nrLiaittcnt soldiers go hy.*‘ 


The reference is to the several re- 
movals of Charles I. from one place of 
captivity to another, till finally ho was 
brought to the block. The Parliament 
party laughed at their success, the 
J loyalists wept to see the king thus 
treated. 

lUng In the Bar, A sign of slavery 
or life-long servitude. 

“Then Eldad took an awl, and, picr-cing his 
r.lt'tuv s] oars against the dfHirpost. made him his 
sorvaiu for ever. The elders pronounced a hless- 
lug, and Kidad put a ring through the ears of 
Jetur, Hsa bign tliat he was hcconichis property.'* 
- the I'ilgrim^ chap. i. 

Ring of Intrlalbility (27fe), which 
belonged to Otnit, King of Iximbardy, 
given to him by the queen-mother when 
he went to gain in marriage the soldan^a 
daugjiter. The stone of the ring had 
the virtue of directing the wearer the 
right road to take in travelling, {2\he 
Jicldenbttch.) {JSee Gygks’ Ring.) 


Ring One's Own Bell (?b). To be 
one's own trumpeter. Bells are rung 
to announce any joyous event, or the 
advent of some celebrity. 


Rings Noted in Fable. 

AgramanVs ring. .This enchanted 
ring was given by Agramont to the 
dwarf Brunello, from whom it was 
utolen by Brad'aifiant and given to 
Alolissa. It passed successively into the 
hands of Roge'ro agd Angelica (who 
carried it in her mouth). (Orlando 
FtirmOf bk, v.) 

The ring of Jmam. The same as the 
ring of Polycrat^ (f 

The Doge'e ring. Tho doge of Venice, 
on Ascension Pay, used to throw a ring 
into the sea from the ship Bumitaur^ to 
denote that the Adriatic was subject to 
the republic of Venice as a wife is sub- 
ject to her husband. 

The Hng of Bdward ike Confemr. 
It is said that ISdward the. Oonfossor 
was once asked for alms by an old man, 


and ^ave him his ring. , In time some 
English pilgrims went S> tho Holy Land, 
and happened to meet the same old 
man, who told them he was John the 
Evangelist, and gave them the identical 
ring to take to “Saint" Edward. It. 
was preserved in Westminster Abbey. 

The ring of Gyges (2 syl.) rendered 
the wearer invisible when its stone was 
turned inwards. 

The ring of Ogm% given him by the 
Morgiie lie Pay. It removed all iu- 
fiiTnities, and restored the aged to youth 
again. (See Ooieb.) 

Polyc'raUa^ ring wa.s flung into the sea 
to propitiate Nem'esis, and was found 
again by the owner inside a fish. (See 
Ulasck>w ABH8.) 

27te ring of Tope Innocent. On May 
29th, 1205, P^o Innocent III. sent 
John, King of EugLond, four gold rings 
set with pn^ciouB stones, and in bis letter 
says the gift is emblematical. Ho thus 
explains the matter : The rotundity sig- 
nifies rememberwe are passing 

through time into eternity. Tho numbeii 
signifies the four virtues which make up 
constancy of mind— viz. “ justice, forti- 
tude, prudence, and temperance." Tho 
matenal si^ilies “wisdom from on 
high," which is as gold purified in the 
fire. Tho greon emerald is emblem of 
“ faith," the blue sapphire of “ hope," 
the reii garnet of “charity," and the 
bright topaz of “ good works." (Uyiner: 
Torderitf vol. i. 139.) 

liemard's wonderful 4'ing. This ring, 
which existed only iu the brain of Rey- 
uanl, liad a stone of three colours—nra, 
white, and green. 1'he red made the 
night as clear as the day: the ivhite 
cured all manner of diseases; and the 
green rendcretl tho wearer of the ring 
mvincible. (Keynard the Fox, chap, xii.) 

He must hare got possession of Teys 
fmrd's ring. He bore a charmed life; 
he was one iff Nature's favourites ; all 
he did prospered. Reynard affirmed 
t%Dt ho had sent King Lion a ring with 
thiree gems-'Oue red, whicli gave light in 
darkness; one which curtail 

pains and wounds, even those arising 
from indigestion and fever; and one 
green, which guarded ttie wearer from 
every ill both m peace and war. (Alk» 
mar : Reynard the Fox, 1498.) ^ 

Solomon' s ring, among other wonderful 
tilings, sealed up the r^ractory Jins in 
jars, and cost them into the Bed Sea. 

Ringing Ghangeg. Bantering each 
other : turning the tables on a jester. 
Tlie allusion is to bells. (See Pgaii.) 



Bmgmg the Changes lOCO Bising in the Air 


Biaglag the Oha^ee. A method 
of Bwiudltug by changing gold and silrcr 
in payment of gooda. For example : A 
man goes to a hiveni and asks W two- 
pennyworth of whisky. He lays on the 
counter half a sovereign, and^ receives 
nine shillings and tenpeuco in change. 
“Oh!” (says the man) “give me the 
half-sovereimi kick, I have such a lot of 
change.” Ho then takes up ten shillings 
in sOver and receives kick the half- 
sovereign. The barmaid is about to 
take up the silver when the mau says, 
“Give me a sovereign in lieu of this 
half-soverei^ and ten shillingsworth of 
silver.” This is done, and, of course, the 
bannaid loses teu shillings by the traus- 
actiou. 

lUngliig Island. The Church of 
Home. It is an uiand because it is 
isolated or cut off from the world. It is 
u ringing island because bolls are inces- 
santly ringing : at matin and vespers, at 
mass and at seimon-time, at ivxiu, vimls, 
eves, and so on. It is entered only inter 
four days' fasting, without which none 
in the Romish Church enter holy orders. 

Ringleader. Tlie person who opens 
a kill or leads off a dance (see llolly^ 
band' a Dictionary^ 1593). The dance 
referred tp was commenced by the party 
taking hands round in a ring, instead of 
in two lines as in the country dance. 
The leader in both cases has to set the 
figures. One who organises aud leads a 
party. , 

Riot. To run riot. To act in a very 
disorderly way. Riot means debauchery 
or wild merriment. 

** ftee, Riol Ler luxurious bowl in’Cl>ar€»«.” 

Tiibfeau of L'vbca. 

Rip {A). He's a regular rip. Jt rip 
of ft fellow. A precious rip. Applied 
w children, means one who rips or tears 
his clothes by boisterous play, careless- 
ness, or indifference. ^Anglo-Saxon 
ryp[an]f to spoil, to tear, to break yi 
pieces. 

He is a sad rip. A sad rake or de- 
bauchee; seems *to be a perversion of 
rep, 08 in demirep, meaning rep, i.e. 
rep-robato. 

forlorn, w««rn-mit olfl rip(i,broken'kn«od 
nml broken-wiiided.'*— Maurier: Peter JUbet- 
a»tt,iiartr). p.376. ^ 

Rip. *To rip up old grieeanres or sores. 
To bring them again to recollection, to 
recall them . The allusion is to breaking 
up a place in search of sometliing hidden 
aud out of sight. {Angh-Saseon.) 

'*Tbcy ripped up all that bad been done from 
the beglDufna of the RebeUion."— Clareiuiaii. 


Rip Van winkle slept twenty yes 
in the Kaatskill mountains. (i$ 
WlNKLK.) 

Rlpaille. I am living at JRlpaille-^ 
idleness and pleasure. (French, fat 
Ktpaille.) Amadeus VIII., Buko 
Savoy, retired to Bipaille, near Genov 
where ho threw off ail the cores of stot 
and lived among boon companions in t] 
indulgence of unrestrained pleosui 
{See SYBjLRITR.) 

Riph’ean or Rhiphn'on Rook 

Any cold mountains in a north countr 
The fabled Rhipheean mountains were 
Scythia. 

“ Cold RipTimn rocks, whicb tbe wild Iluss 
DeUe\ OH tbo stony girdle of the world " 

Thomson: Autumn 

The poet hero speaks of the Well 
Cameuypoys (g9‘eiat stotte girdle) suppo» 
by the earw Russians to have girded tl 
whole earth. 

Rip’on. True as Tiipon steel. Rij^ 
used to be famous for its steel .spin 
which were the best in tlie worM. TI 
spikes of a. Ripon spur would stril 
through a shilliiig-picce without tiiruir 
the point. 

Riqtaet with a Tuft, from the Freiu 
Miguft d la Honppe^ by Charles P<* 
rault, borrowed . from The Htghts 
IStraparolay and imitated by Madoii 
Villeneuve in her Deauty ana the Utm 
Riquet is the beau-ideal of uglitiosi^ bi 
had the wwer of endowing the i^r^ 
ho loved ^st with wit and intelligciic 
Ho falls in love with a beautiful woms 
as stujtid as Riquet is ugly, but posses: 
ing the power of endowing tho perse 
she loves best wnth beauty. The t\> 
marry aud exchange gifts. 

Rise. To take a rise out^ one. Ho 
ton .says this is a metaphor firom fly-flsl 
ing: the fish rise to the fly, and ai 
caught. 

Rising In tke Air. In the MidJ 
Ages, persons believed that saiuts wei 
sometimes elevated from the gi'ouud h 
religious ecstasy. St. Philip of Ne. 
was sometimes raised to the height ( 
several yards, occasionally to the ceiliii 
of tho room. Ignatius Loyola was somi 
times raised up two or three feet, aii 
his body became luminous. St. Robei 
do Palentin was elevated in his ecstasic 
eighteen or twenty inches. St. Bunstai 
a little before his death, was observed t 
rise from the giNsnnd. And Girolani 
Savonarola, just prior to execution, kne 
in prayer, and was lifted from the floe 
of hiscell into mid-air, where heremalne 
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suspended for a considerable tune. (Acta 
Sanctorum.) 

Rivals* ** Persons dwelling on oppo- 
site sides of a river.” Forsyth derives 
these words from tlie Latin rivaHint a 
riverman. Gaelius says there was no 
more fruitful source of contention than 
river-right, both with beasts and men, 
not only for the benefit of its waters, but 
also iHJCiiuse rivers are natural boun- 
daries. Hcrico Ariosto compares Orlando 
and Ag'rican to “ two hinos quarrelling 
for the river-right ” (xxiii. 83). 

River Demon nr River Rorse was 

the Kelpie of the Lowlands of Scotland. 

River of Paradise. St. Bernard, 
Abbot of Clairraux, *‘the Last of the 
Fathers,” was so called. (1091 - 1 153.) 


River Flowing from the Ocean 
Inland. The stream from the Bay of 
Tu<ljoura, on the north-east coast of 
Africa. It empties itself into Lake 
Aasal. 

Rivers. Miles in length. 

2,578, the Nile, the longest river in 
Africa. 

2,762, the Volga, the longest river in 
Europe. 

3,314, the Yang-tze-Kiang, the longest 
river in Asia- 

3,716, the Mississippi, the longest liver 
in America. 

Roach. Sound as a roach (French, 
Sain eomnie line roehe), Sound as a rock. 

Road. Gentlemen of the road or 
Knnjhts of the road. ‘ Highwaymen. 
In riie latter a double pun is implied. 
A first- class highwayman, like Kobiu 
Hood, is a Colossus of Koads.” 

Aing of Roads [Rhodes]. John Loudon 
Mtieadam (1756-1836). 

The laiv of the road-- 
“ Ttie law of the mul is a tiaradux quite, 

111 nUUw or clrlvtuix,aloiitf ; 

1 f you g(t to the left yon are sure to go 
If you go to the right you go wruug,*' 

Road or Roodatoad, as ** Yarmouth 
Roads,” a place where ships can ride at 
aiiohor. (Frencli, racier^ to anchor in a 
rade : Anglo-Saxon, a road or place 
for riding.) 


Road-agent. A highwayman in the 
mountain districts of Korth America. 


Uoad-ageiit is the name applied in the moun- 
tains to a rufttaD who has given up honest work 
m the store, in the nJne, in the ranch, for the 
perils and profits of the highway."— W. H«pwrth 
jgixon : Nnse America^ 1. 14. 


Roads. All roads lead to Rome. All 
efforts of thought converge in a common 
centre. 


Bob Boy 


Roan. A reddish-brown. This is 
the Greek eruthron or eruthraon ; whence 
the Latin rufum. fThe Welsh have 
rhiidd; German, rolh; Anglo-Saxon, 
rud ; oxa ruddy.) 

RoanRarbary. The famous charger 
of Richard II., which ate from his royal 
hand. (See BiciLkBD 11.) 

Roarer. A broken-winded horse is 
so called from tlie noise it makes in 
breatljing. 

Roaring Boys or Roarers. The 

riotous blades of Ben Jonson’s time, 
whose delight it was to ann^ quiet folk. 
At one time their pranks in London were 
carried to an alarming extent. 

“ And liid thorn think ou .Tones amidst this gle<*, 

Ju huitc to get sucli ruariUK hoys as ho.** 

Leoettii of Vopitiin Juius ( IfAU), 

Roaring Forties (The), What sea- 
men understand by this term is a zone 
of strong winds about lat. 40’ S., where a 
strong wind prevails throughout the 
year, from W.N.W. to E.S.E. ThoreTS 
a similar zone in the northern hemi- 
^here, but the current of the wind is 
iuteiTupted by the prevalence of land. 
The tendency, however, is from W.S. W, 
to E.N.B. 

Roaring Game ( The) . So4he Sc^otch 
call the game of curling. 

Roaring Trade, lie dri ves a roari ng 
trade. He docs a great business; his 
employees are driven till all their wind 
is gone, Hence/ciif , (Secabore.) 

Roast. To rule the roast. To have 
the chief direction ; to be paramount. 

V It is usually thought that roast ” 
in this phrase means r«>o.s7, and that the 
reference is to a cock, who decides which 
hen is to roost naarost to him ; but the 
subjoined quotation favours the idea 
“ council.” 

'•John, Duke of Buruoyiu*, ruled the rost. nnd 

K r»vcrne«l botu King 0lnirli*8 . . . and bis whole 
•aliiie."— //ii/i ; C'nion (JSiS). * 

Roasting One. To give one a roasts 
ing. To banter him, to expose him to 
sharp words. Shakespeare, in Hamlet^ 
speaks of roasting '*iii wrath and tire.” 

Rob. A sort of jam. It is a Bponisb 
word, taken from tlie Arabic roob (the 
juice of fruit). • 

Fnire un (in whist). To win the 
rubber; that is, either two successive 
games, or two out of three. Borrowed 
from the game of bowls. 

Rob Roy [Robert the Rad], A nick- 
name given to Robert McGregor, who 
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Bobin Ooodfellow'' 


assumed the name of Campbell when 
the clan M‘Gregor was outlawed by the 
Scotch Parliament in 1662. Ho may bo 
termed the Bobin Hood of Scotland. 

Ratbcr Ijcneath the middle Bisse than above U. 
hia Iim>« were formed ui>ow tho.xery atrontfret 
model that is consistent with affiilty. . . . Two 
iHimts In his person interfered with the ruies of 
syinmetry : ills slioiildcrs wore so broad ... as to 

S vo him the air of being too square m respect to 
s stature ; and bis nrnis, though round, sinewy, 
and strong, wore so >ery iong as to I »o rather a 
deforniiry.’ -iftr Walter Seott : Stobltoy Mcfticgor, 
xxiii. 

Robber. The highwayman who told 
Alexander that he was the greater robber 
of the two was named Dion'idcs. The 
tale is given in Evenings at Home under 
the title of Mrxander and the Eobhev, 
Eobber. Edward IV. of England 
was called by the Scotch Edward the 
Eobber, 

Bobbing Peter to pay Paul. On 

December 17th, 1550, the abbey church 
of St. Peter, Westminster, w'as advanced 
to the dignity of a cathedral by letters 
patent ; but ten years later it wajs joined 
to the diocese of London again, and 
many of its estates appropriated to the 
repairs of St. Paul’s Cathcural. ( fp'inkle: 
Cathedrals,) 

“Tjinqnam siquis crnciflgerel Paulum ut re- 
dinwret i'cinnn,’’ (Twelfth century.) 

“ II was net desirable to rob 8t. Peter's altar in 
order ui build one to fit, VaviW'—VigUus : Com. 
Vcc. Dmarii, i, « th'iOsi). 

Robert. King Eobert of Sicilg, A 
metrical romance of the Trouveur, taken 
from the i^toru of the Emperor Jovinim 
in tlie Gesta Monihndrtimj and borrowed 
from the Talmwl. It finds a place 
in the Arabian NighU^ the Turkish 
Tutinameh^ the Sanskrit Pantschatauira^ 
and has been rkhanffe by Longfellow 
under the same name. 

Eohertj Eobin. A highwayman. 

^Robert Fraupois Damiens, who 

attempted to assassinate Louis XV., is 
called ** Robert the Dcvil.’^ (1714-1757.) 

Robert RaoaSro. He's a Eoherl 
Macaire. A bluff, free-living, unblush- 
ing libertine, who commits the most 
horrible crimes Without stint or com- 
punction. It is a character in M. Dau- 
mier’s drama of VAuhetge dee Ad rets. 
His accomplice is Beitraiid, a simpleton 
and villain. (See MacAiius.) 

RobeA Street (Adolphi, London). 
So called from Robert Adams, the 
builder, 

Robert le DiaUe. The son of 

Bertha and Berttamo. The former was 
daughter of Robert, Duke of Normandy, 
and the hitter was a fiend in the guise ol 


a knight. The opera shows the struggle 
in K^rt between the virtue inhented 
from his mother, and the vice imparted 
by his father. He is introduced as a 
llbertiuo; but Alice, his foster-sister, 
places in his hand the will of his mother, 

** which he is not to read till he is 
worthy.” Bertramo induces him to 
ffamblo till he loses everything, and 
finally claims his soul ; but Alice counter- 
plots the fiend, and finally triumphs by 
reading to Robert the will of his mother. 
(Megerbeer: Eoberto il LiavoJoy an opera.) 

Robert tbe DovlL Roberi, first 
Duke of Normandy; so called for his 
daring and cruelty. The Nonnau tradi- 
tion is that his wandering ghost will not 
be allowed to rest till the Day of Judg- 
ment. He is also called Robert the Mug^ 
ni/teent. (1028-1035.) 

Robert of Bnume, that is, of 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire. His name 
was Robert Manning, author of an 
old Engli^ Chronicle^ written in the 
reign of Edward III. It consists of two 
parts, the first of which is in octo- 
syllabic rhymes, and is a translation of 
Wace’s Brut; the second part is. in 
Alexandrine verse, and is a Iramslatlon 
of the Pi'ench chronicle of Piers do 
Laugtofty of Yorkshire. 

“ Of Urunne I am, If any me lil.imc, ’ 

Kiiliert Mannylng is my name . . . 

Ill tbe tbrltl Kdwardea tyme was £ 

WbcQ I wrote allc tUla story." • 

Prefact to Chroniclt^ 

Robert’s Men, Bandits, marauders, 
etc. Bo called from Robin Hood, tbo 
outlaw. 

Robesxrierro’s Weavers. The fish- 
women and other female rowdies who 
joined tlie Faxisian Guard, and helped 
to line the avenues to the National As- 
sembly in 1793, and clamour “ Down 
with tbe Girondists I ” 

RoUn GooilfeUow. A drudging 
fiend, and menydomestio fairy, famous 
for mischievous pranks and practical 
jokes. At night-time he will sometimes 
do little services for the family over 
which he presides. The Scotch call this 
domestic spirit a brownie; the Germans, 
kobold or Knecht Enprecht, The Scaudi. 
navians called it Hisse Ood^drana. 
Puck, the jester of Fairy-court, is the 
same. 

** Kitlier 1 mistake yonr sliape aorl maktns qiiiro. 

Or else you are tliat stirewU audlniavlBb eigito 

Called ftobln UomlfeJbjWi . . " 

Tbnite that Hob-gabHn carUr0ti.ail(tbweei: Puck, 

You do their work, and they shaii have good 

Bha^speare; HUSstanmer StighVe Dream, II. 1, 

I (-SJfd Fairy.) 
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Robin Gray (AM)T Wordij l^Lady 
Auue Lindsay, daughter of the Earl of 
Bnlcarrcs^and aftci* wards Lady Barnard, 
in 1772, written to an old Scotch tune 
called “The bridegroom grat when tho 
sun gaed down/’ Auld Robin Gray was 
the herdsman of her father. When Lady 
Anne had written a f|art, she called her 
younger sister for advice. She said, ** 1 
am wultiug a ballad of virtuous distress 
in humble life. I have oppressed my 
heroine with sundry troubles: for ex- 
ample, I have sent her Jamie to sea, 
broken her father’s arm, ma<lc her 
motlier sick, given her Auld Robin Gray 
for a lover, and want a fifth sorrow ; can 
you help me to one r' ” * * Steal the cow, 
sister Auue,” said tlie little Elizabeth ; 
so tho cow was stolen awa’, and the song 
completed. ^ 

Robin Hood is first mentioned by 
thcTScottish historian Fordun. who died 
in 1386. According to Stow, he was an 
outlaw ill tho reign of Bichar<l I. 
(twelfth century). He entertained one 
hundred tall men, all good archers, with 
the spoil he took, but suffered no 
woman to be oppressed, violated, or 
otherwise molestoa; poore men’s goods 
ho spared, ahundantlie relieving them 
with that which by theft he got from 
abbeys and houses of rich carles.” He 
was an immense favourite with the com- 
mon people, who havedubbed him an earl. 
Stukeley says he was Robert Fitzooth, 
Earl of Huntingdon. {Sec Robert. ) 

According to one tradition, Robin 
Hood and Little John were two heroes 
defeated with Simon de Moutfort nt the 
battle of Evesham, in 1265. Fuller, in 
his WorthieSj considers liim an historical 
character, hut Thierry says he simply 
represents a class— viz. tho remnant of 
tho old Saxon race, which lived in per- 
petual defiance of the Xonuan oppres- 
sors from the time of Herewarii 

Other examples of similar combina- 
tions are the Cumberland Ixuidits, headed 
by Adam Bell. Clym of the Clough, aud 
William of Cloude^ey. 

An old sporting magazine of De- 
cember, 18(w, says the true name of 
Robin Hood was Fitzooth, and Fitz 
being omitted loaves Ooth, aud con- 
verting th into d it became ‘*Ood.” 
Ho was grandson of Ra^h Fitzooth, 
Earl of Kymc, a'Normau, who camo to 
England in the reign of William Rufus. 
His maternal grandfather was Gilbert 
de Gaunt, Earl . 'of liincolp, and his 
grandmother was Lady Bbisia de Here, 
sister to the Earl of Oxfor^. His father 
was under tho guardianship of Robert, 


Earl of Oxford, who, by the king's 
order, gave him in marriage the third 
daughter of Lady Roisia. {Notes and 
Queries, May 21st, 1887.) 

V Tho traditions about Fulk Fitz- 
Warino, great-grandson of Waiine of 
Metz, so greatly resemble thoso con- 
nected with “ Ttobiu Hood,” that some 
suppose them to be both one. Fitz- 
Warine quarrelled with John, and when 
John was king ho bauudiod Fulk, who 
became a bold forester. (See Notes and 
Queries, November 27th, 1886, pp. 421 - 
424.) 

How and arrow of Robin Hood. Tho 
traditional bow and aiTOW of Robin 
Hood are religiously preserved at Kirk- 
lees Hall, Yorkshire, the seat of Sir 
George Armytagc; and the site of his 
grave is {loiiited out in the park. 

iHath of Robin Hood, lie was bled 
to death treacherously by'a nun, insti- 
gated to the foul deed by his kinsman, 
the prior of Kirklees, Yorkshire, near 
Halifax. Introduced by Sir Walter 
Scott in IvanJioe. 

Rpitaph of Robin Hood, 


" Heiir jiiidcrneath t1)is laril !>tcan, 

Ukis Robert enrl of Hunt ingcon ; 

Nea arcir vpr m hie uae geud, 

All pipl kaitld him lloliin Head. 

Bu'ii ntluz az he un liizmon 
Vil England nivr ai ageii." 

iUhtt. Si, KaUmd Diltembris, 1247. 


V Notwithstanding this epitaph, it is 
generally thought that Robin Hood died 
m 132t'), which would bring him into the 
reign of Edward II., not Richard I., ac- 
cor^iig to Sir Waltef Scott. 

In the accounts of King Edward ll.’s 
household is an item w^hich states that 
‘•Robin Hood received his wages as 
king’s valet, and a gratuity on Icariiig 
the sendee.” One of tlie ballads relates 
how Robin Hood took serrice under this 
king. 

Mant/ talk of Robin Hood who UMcr 
shot with h ^ bow. Many brag of deeds in 
winch they took no pjirt. Many talk of 
• Robin Hood, and wish their hcare^ b) 
Bupi>OBe they took part in his adventures, 
but they never put a shaft to one of his 
bows ; nor could they have bent it even 
if they had tried. 

To sell Robin Hood’^s prmnjworth is to 
sell things at half their value. As Robin 
Hood stole his wares, lie sold thorn, under 
their intrinsib value, for.jugt what ho 
could get on the nonce. 

Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne, 
Robin Hood and Little John, having 
bad a tiff, part company ; when Little 
John falls into the hands of the sheriff of 
Nottingham, who. hihda him to a tree. 
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Meanwhile, Bobin Hood meets with Guy 
of Gisborne, sworn to slay the “ Iwld 
forrester.” The two bowmen struggle 
together, but Guy is slain, and Bobin 
Hood rides till ho comos to the tree 
where Little John is bound. Tlie sheriff 
mistakes him for Guy of Gisborne, and 
gives him charge of the prisoner. Robin 
cuts the cord, hands Guy’s bow to Little 
John, and the two soon put to flight the 
shorifl and his men. (/Wvy ; Jtteliqws^ 
etc., series i.) 

Robin Hood Wind {A). A cold 
thaW'Wind. Tradition runs tluit Bobin 
Hood used to say he could bear any cold 
except that which a thaw-wind brought 
w’itli it. 

Robin Mutton {A). A simpleton. 

" 1)0 you 8oe thi8 ram ? Hts name ia Ruliin. 
1I<'ro, Uoliiii. U6blii, Kohiti. . . . We /ret a 
pair of i/raloa. and then you, Rohm jMiitton f Pan- 
iirKo], aim II ho wot/;be(l against Tup llohiu, . . . 

: PrtUfnt/rut’1, i\ . 7. 

Robin Redbreast* The tradition is 
tliat when our Lord was on His way to 
Calvary, a robin picked a thorn out of 
His crown, and the blood which issued 
from the wound falling on the bird dyed 
its breast with red. (&’<? Christian 
Traditions.) 

Robw IlMre/txis, Bow Street runners 
were so caljpd from their red waistcoats. 

Robin and Malcsrne (2 syl.). An 
ancient Scottish pastoral Bobin is a 
shepherd for w'hom Makync sighs. She 
goes to him and tells her love, but Bobin 
turns a deaf ear, and the damsel goes 
home to. weep. After a time the tables 
are turned, and Robin goes to Makyno 
to plead for her heart and hand ; but the 
damsel replies — 

“ T'o man that will not wlipri ho may 
Ball liavomK-ht whiju he wald.” 

Pavep : Jieliqius, etc., Nt'iies ii. 

9obin of Bag^ot. Noted for the 
number of his aliases (jt/’c Alias) ; but 
Deeming liad nine : ^^z. Williuins, Ward, 
Swanston, Levey, Lord Dunn, Lawson, 
Moflatt, Drewe, and Baron Swansfon. 

**You Lave as uiany aliases as lluhia of Dag' 
shot.’* 

Robinoon Crusoe* Alexander Sel- 
kirk was found in the desert island of 
Juan Fernandez, where he had been left 
by Captain Stradling. Ho remained on 
the island four years and«four months, 
wlienhe v%8 rescued by Captain Rogers, 
and brought to England. Tlie embryo 
of De Foe’s novel may be seen in Captain 
Burney’s interesting narrative. 

Robinooniano. Tliey were followers 
of dohn Robinson, of Lcydeii* The 


Brownists were followers of Robert 
Browm. The Brownists were most rigid 
separatists ; the Robiiisonians wcie only 
Bcmi- separatists. 

Roo. A fabulous white bird of enor- 
mous size, and sucli strength that it cun 
“truss elephants in its talons,” and 
carry them to its mountain nest, wlicro 
it devours them. (Arabian Xights ,* The 
Third Calendar^ and Smbad the Sailor.) 

Roeh {Si,), Patron of those afilicted 
with the plaguo, because he dovoted his 
life to their service, and is said to inter- 
cede for them in his exaltation. He is 
depicted in a pilgrim’s habit, lifting his 
dress to display a plague-spot on his 
tliigh, which an angel is touching that 
ho mav cure it. Sometimes he is acconi- 
lianied by a dog bringing bread in his 
mouth, in allusion to the legend that a 
lioutid brought him bread daily while ho 
w'as perishing in a forest of pestilonce. 

St. Jtoeh's Dntj (August 16th), for- 
merly celebrated m England as a general 
harvest-home, and styled “the great 
August festival” nle Anglo-Saxon 
name of it was harfest (herb-feast), the 
wortl herb meaning autumn (German 
herbal), mid having no relation to wrhat 
we call herbs, 

St. Roeh et son chicn. Inseparables; 
Darby and Joan. 

Roebe. Mm of la vieille roehc. Old- 
fashioned men ; men of fossilised ideUs ; 
non -progressive men. A geological ex- 
pression. 

"Pprlinps it may be juMtly ntiribiited to a cIhhh 
«'f pt'ocliicerH, men of la t'lellle roche^ that tlK>y 
lia)B been so alow to apprehend the chaTi>f'‘S 
whic h are daily pteetmtinK tlicniKelvea in the ro- 
(ItiircuientB of t;;uU\”— Tfto Tmes, 

Sir Roche'* s bird. Sir Boyle 

Roche, c^uutiug from Jevon’s play (The 
JJev*i of a Wife), said on one occasiou 
in the House, ** Mr. Speaker, it is im- 
possible 1 could have been in two places 
at once, unless I were k bird.” • 

I’reKuniin/f that the diiplirato rnrrl in thn 
tnave of hearia, you nutzHiako a remark uu iho 
tihimiitoua imtiiro of eeTtaiti carda* which, iiku 
Hir Boyle lloche'i) bird, are lu two places at ouee." 
—OrawtTtif-room Magtc, 

RooMle Salt. So called because it 
was discovered by an apothecary of 
Rochelle, named Seignette, in 1672. 

Roohea (Catharine des) had a collec- 
tion of poems written on her, termed La 
Tuce de Grands-Jours de Foit%ef*s, 

Rooliester* according in Bodi^ de- 
rives ito name ftrom “ Hrof,” a Saxon 
chieftain, (Erofs^ceaster^ Hrof’i castle.) 
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BooIk a quack ; bo called from one 
Book, who waa the “Holloway” of 
Queen Anne's reign. 

“ Oh, when liis nerve* had once received a Ahock, 

Hir leaac Kowton might have gone to Rock.*' 
CrtUfbe: Borough. 

The Ladiee^ Rock, A crag in Scotland 
under the caetle rock of Stirling, where 
ladies used to witnoBB tournaments. 

“In the oaetle hill I* a hollow called The. Valleg 
about a sqnaro acre in extent, uaed for JustinKni 
and tournameiita. On the south aideof the vnlluy 
W a small rocky pyramidlcal mount, called Tho 
mu or Itwk, where the ladies sat ro wit- 
ness the *i)ectaclo.'’~'if immo ; BUtory oJStirlmit 
ohire^ ]i. 88:!. 

People of the Rock. The inhabitants 
of Hejaz or Arabia Petnen. 

Captain Rock. A fictitious name as- 
sumed by the leader of the Irish insur- 
gents in 1822. 

Book abead (A). A sea-phraso, 
niuauing that a rock is in the iiath of the 
ship, which the helmsman must steer 
dear of ; a danger threatens ; an op^io- 
iient ; an obstruction. 

•‘That yonker . . . hag been a rock ahead to me 
hU ni.v W. Hcoli: Ouy Mannering, 

cliaii. liv. 

Book Cork. A variety of asbestos, 
resembling cork. It is soft, easily cut, 
and very light. 

Book Ci^ataL The specimens which 
enclose liair-like substances are called 
Thetu'e hair-stonCj Venna^s hair-stoncy 
Centta*3 penciia, Cupid'a nety CnpifTa 
(^n^ivSy etc. 

Book Day. The day after Twelfth- 
day, when, the Christmas holidays being 
over, women returned to their rock or 
distaff. 

Boooeo. (Test du rococo. It is mere 
twaddle; Bniminagem finery: make- 
believe. (Italian me, uncouth.) 

Booo'oo Aroblteotore. A debased 
style, which succeeded the revival of 
Italian architecture, and very prevalent 
iu Uerxnany. Thetimamentauon is with- 
out principle or taste, and may he desig- 
nated ornamental d|^n run mad. The 
Bock- temple of £llora, in India, is most 
lavishly docomtoil. 

“The gacrlsty ot St. LorenKo . . . was tha iMsMn- 
iiingof that wonderful mixture of autioue regn- 
IriiUy with the capricious hizarrerir of tnodorn 
time*, the last lMirr»;u fruit -of which was the 
rococo."— W.Ortmm; Michel Angolot vol. ii. 
chap. XI. p. !I73. 

Booo'oo Jewellery, strictly speak- 
ing, means showy JeweUe^ made up of 
several different stones. Boorish decora- 
tion and Watteau’s pointings ore rococo. 
The term is now generally, used depre- 
ciatingly for flashy, gaudy. Louis if IV. 


furniture, with gilding and ormolu, is 
sometimes termed rococo. 

Bod. To kiss the rod, (See Kiss the 
Bod.) 

Bod-men, Anglers, who use line 
and fishing-rod. 

“ You will b© nearly sure to meet one or two old 
rod-men sipping their t-oddy there."—/. K. Jerome. 
Three Men in a Boot, chap. xvli. 

Bod in Pldkle {A). A scolding in 
store. The rod is laid in pickle to keep 
it ready for use. 

Bod'ertok, the thirty-fouitli and last 
of the Visigothic kings, was the sou of 
Thcod'ofrea, and grandson of King 
Chiudasuin'tho. Witi'za, the usurper, 
put out tlie eyes of Thcod'ofred, and 
murdered Favil'a, a younger brother of 
Boderick; but Bocierick, having re- 
covered his father’s throne, put out the 
eyes of the usurper. •The sons of 
Witfza, joining wiUi Coimt Julian, in- 
vited the aid of Muza ibn Nozeir, the 
Arab chief, who sent Tarik into Spain 
w'ith a large army. Roderick w'as 
routed at the battle of Guadale'tc, near 
Xeres de la Fronte'ra (July 17th, 711). 
Soutliey has takcu this story for an epic 
poem in twenty-five books— blank verso. 
{See BonniGO.) 

Bod'eriok Ba&dom. (Se£ Ba ndom. ) 

Boderlgo. A Venetian gentleman in 
Shakespeare’s OtheVo. He was iu love 
with Desilemona, and when the lady 
eloi>ed with Othello, hated the “noble 
Moor.” lago took ^pdvantago of this 
temper for his own ends, told his dupe 
the Moor will change, therefore “put 
money in thy purse,” The burden of 
hisoavicewas always the same— “Put 
money in thy purse,'’ 

This word is sometimes pronounced 
Rod'r-igo : e.g. “ It is as sure as you are 
Boderigo ; ” and sometimes Rode-ri'gp ; 
e.g. “ On, good Boderigo ; I’ll deserve 
your pains. V (Act i. scene 1.) 

« Bodbaver, The lady-love of ZaJ, a 
Persian hero. Zal wanted to scale her 
bower, and Bodhavor let down her long 
tresses to assist him : but the lover 
managed to climb to his mistress by 
fixing his crook into a projcctiiig beam. 
{Champion : Ferdosi.) 

Bodltar'dyis. A huge cat which 
scared Panurge, and whiCh be declared 
to 1)0 a puny doviL The word means 
“ gnaw-bacon ” (Latin, i'odoAai'dnm), 
{Rabelais: G argon ttta and PanfagmeL 
ir. 67.) 

Bodorpbo ^Coiini). The count, re- 
turning from his travels, puts up for the 
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night at an inn near his castle. While 
in bed, a lady enters his chamber, and 
speaks to him of her devoted love. It is 
Ami'na, the somnambulist, who has won- 
dered thither in her sleep. Kodolpho 
perceives the state of the (»isc, and quits 
the aparbnent. The villagers, next 
morning, come to congratulate their lord 
on his retui^ and find his bed occupied 
by a lady. The tongue of scandal is loud 
against her, but the count expire to 
them the mystery, and his tale is con- 
firmed by their own eyes, which see 
Ami'na at the moment getting out of 
the window of a mill, and walking in 
her sleep along the edge of a roof under 
which tho wheel of the mill is rolliug 
with velocity. She crosses tho crazy 
bridge securely, and everyone is con- 
vinced of her innocence. {Bdfini : La 
Sonnumhula.) Amina, Elvino.) 

Rod'omont (in Orlando Inamorato 
and Orlando Furioso), King of Sarza 
or Algiers, Ulien*s son, and called the 
^ * Mars of Africa. ’’ He was commander 
both of horse and foot in the Saracen 
army sent against Charlemagne, and may 
be termed the Achilles of the host. His 
lady-love was Doralis, Princess of 
(jrana'da, who ran off with Handri- 
cardo. King of Tartary. At Koge'ro’s 
weddiug-f^st Bodomont rode up to tho 
king of France in full armour, and 
accused Boge'ro, who had turned Chris- 
tian, of being a traitor to King Agra- 
mant, his master and a renegade ; 
whereupon Boge'n> met him in single 
combat, and slew him. (See Booebo.; 

. **Who'inor» brovo than Rodonioiit ?"— Crr- 
traiitea ; Von Quiioae. 

Bod'omonta'de (4 syl.). From Bo- 
domont, a brave but oraggort knight 
in Bojordo's Orlando Inamorato. *Ho is 
introduced into the continuation of the 
stdry by Ariosto (Orlando Furioao)^ but 
the braggart part of his character is 
greatly toned down. Neffher Bodo- 
mout nor Hector deserves the oppro-, 
bium which has been attached to their 
names. (See Bodomont.) 

Rodrigo \Itod-rcd-go'\ or Roderick, 

King of Spam, conquered by tho Arabs. 
He saved his life by^ight, and wandeipd 
to GuadaleVo, where he saw a shepherd, 
and asked food. In rettnii he gave the 
shepherd ftis royal chain and ring. He 
passed the night in the cell of a hermit, 
who told him that byway of penance he 
must pass certain days in a tomb full of 
snakes, jboads, and bzards. After three 
dayr the hermit went to see him, and he 
was unhurt, ** because the LordkeptHis 


anger against him.'’ The hennit went 
home, passed the night in prayer, and 
went again to the tomb, when Bodrigo 
said, ‘‘They eat mo now, they eat me 
now, I feel the adder’s bite.” So his sin 
was atoned for, and he died. 

Rogation Days, The Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascen- 
sion Bay. Bogation is the Latin equiva- 
lent of the Greek word “ Litany,” and on 
the three Bogation days “ the litany of 
tho Saints” is appoinmd to be sung by 
the clergy and people in public proces. 
sion. (“Litany,” Greek litaneia^ eup- 
plicatiou. “Brogation,” Latin rogatiOy 
same meaning.) ' 

Rogation Week used to be called 
Gang Weeh^ from tho custom of ganging 
round tho country parishes to mark 
their bounds. Similany, the weed Milk- 
wort is still called Bogation or Gaug- 
fiowor, from the custom of decorating 
tlic polo (carried on such occasions by 
the cliarity children) with these flowers. 

Rogel of Greece. A knight, whoso 
exploits and adventures form a supple- 
mental part of the Spanisli romance 
entitled Am'adie of Gaul, This ^lart 
was added by Feliciano do Silva. 

Roger* The cook in Chaucer’s Can- 
terhmj Tales. “ He cowdo roste, sethe, 
broillo, and frie. Make morteeux, and 
wel bake a pye ; ” but Herry Bailif, tho 
host, said to him — » 

“ Now tolle on, HogerLand Joke it l>e good j * 

For many a Jakk of Duver baiituw soUl. 

That liatb be lioot aad twyPs cold." 

Verg« 4343. 

Roger Bontemps. Bontbmi>8.) 

The Jollg Ropisr. The black flag, the 
favourite ensign of pirates. 

"Bet all mil, cluar tho deck, atnnd to tiiinrlere, 
up with tho Jolly iloser l "-Sir Walter ScoU : The 
PiraUt chap. 3X*i. 

Roger of Bruges. Boger van dor 
*Weyde, painter. (14/>5-15211.) 

Roger de Coverley. aA dance ipvented 
by the great-grandfather of Boger do 
Coverley, or ^ger of Cowley, near 
Oxford. Named after the squire de- 
scribed in Addison’s S^ciator, 

Roger ofJLoveden or Howden, in York- 
shire, continued Bede’s History from 
732 to 1202. The reigns of Henry II. ‘ 
and Bichard 1. are very fully given. 
The most matter -of -fact of all our old 
chroniclers; he indulges in no epithets 
or reflections. 

Roge'ro, Ruggierg* ot Blsferl of 

Bisa (in Orlando FuriMU was brother 
of Mmhi^sa, and son Bogero and 
Galacefla. Ee married Brwamant, 
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Charle 0 iagiie ^8 niece, but had no fasue. 
Gakcella being elaiu by Ag'olaiit and 
his sous, Rogcro w^ts nui-sed by a lioness. 
Kogero doseiled from the Moorish army 
to the Christian Charles, and vras bap- 
tised. His marriage with Bradamant 
and election to the crown of Bulgaria 
conclude the poem. 

Bogero was brought up by Atlantes, a 
magician, who gave him a shield of such 
dazzling splendour that everyone quailed 
who set eyes on it. Rogoro, thinking it 
unknightiy to carry a chanued shield, 
threw it into a well. 

"Wlio more conrtomis tlmii llogcro ? '*— fVr- 
mntes : Don ^luixoir. 

Rogcro (in Jei'usaleni Delivered), 
brother of Bfemoud, and son of Roberto 
Guiscardo, of the Norman race, was one 
of the hand of adveuturers in tlie cru- 
sading army. Slain by Tisaphemes. 
(Bk. XX.) 

Rogue Ingrain ( A), Ingrain colours 
are what we call “ fast colours,” colours 
which will not fly or wash out. A rogue 
ingrain means one rotten to the core, one 
wlioso villainy is deep-seated. 

“'Tis ingniin, sir; ’twill cindiiro wind and 
w V If bt*i ''-^Skakcfpeare : Tttelflh Ntght, i. 5. 

Roi Panada f King of Slop A Louis 
XVIIl. was so nicknamed. (17o5, 1814- 
1824.) 

Roland, Count of Mans and Knight 
of, Blriives, was sou of Duke Milo of Aig- 
*]ant, his mother being Bertha, the sister 
of Charlemagne. His sword was colled 
Durandah and his horse Veillautifl. He 
was eight feet high, and had an o} 3 en 
countenance, whidi invited confidence, 
but inspired respect. In Italian romance 
ho is called 0r7a«db, his sword Durmt^ 
ddna^ and his horse Veglianti*no. (See 
Song of Roland.) 

” 1 knew nt no one t.o cmniiare him to htit the 
Ai'<'hanKt‘l Michaot.'*->C’r9g^ifM4to<ne. lil. 

Roland, Call^ the Christian Theseus 
(2 syl.), or the Achilles of the West. 

Roland or Rohndo (Orlando in Italian). 
One of Charlemagne's paladins and 
nephews. He is represented as brave, 
loyal, and simple-minded. On tiie return 
of Charlemagne from Spqjii, Roland, 
who commaiwed the rear-guard, fell 
into an ambuscade at BoncOsvalles, in 
the Pyrenees, end perished with all the 
flower of French chivalry (778). He 
is the hero of Theroulde^s Chanson de 
Roland; the romance called Chroniq de 
TUrpin ; Boiardo's .imic Orlando in Lore 
(Italian) ; and Atios&'s epic of Orlando 
Mad (Italian). • 

Roland^ slaying Angotilalfre, the 


Saracen giant, in single combat at Fron- 
sac, asked as his reward the hand of 
Aude, daughter of Sir Gerax'd and Lady 
Guibou rg ; but they never married, as In- 
land fell at Roucesvalles, and Aude died 
of a broken heart. {Croqueinitahw, xi.) 

A Roland for an Oliver. A blow for 
a blo^, tit for tat. Roland and Oliver 
were two of the ])aladin8 of Chorlemaj^e, 
whose exploits ore so similar that it is 
very difficult to keep them <li8tinct. 
What Roland did Oliver did, and what 
Oliver did Roland did. At lengih the 
two met in single combat, and fought 
for five consecutive days on an island in 
the Rhine, but neither gained the least 
adwiutage. (See in let Legends dcs 
Suelea, by Victor Hugo, the poem en- 
titled Le Manage de Roland.) 

The etymologies coiiu(?ctiiig the pro- 
verb with Charles 11., General Monk, 
and Oliver Cromwell, arp wholly un- 
woiihy of credit, for even Shakespeare 
alludes to it : ” England all Olivers and 
Bolands bred” (1 Henrg VI., i. 2); 
and Edward Hall, the hLstonan, almost 
a centxiry before Shakespeare, writes — 

**Biib til have a Boland to r«'b hi. an Oljver, 1ii» 
«ent HDl«»n»i>iu‘ ninlmf«idin n to llir* Kyni^uf Eng- 
lafi(li‘. uffrrytig hym lu s duuglttef lu uiuriag^*.’*— 
Umm YI. 

(See Oliver, Brecue.) 

*.' ] n Frenrii, a hon chat bon roi. • 

To die hke Roland. To die of starva- 
tioli or thirst. It is said that Boliuid, the 
grciat paliidin, set upon iu the defile of 
Koucesvalles, escaped the general slaugh- 
ter, and died of hunger and thirst iu 
seeking to cross the Pyrenees. 

“Post logentciu HiHinni/riun nednn rroue 
Pyrniuri salms j\iga . . . nit; niieerriitip exliru'titui. 
Tilde nostri inbolein'lnli huI ot inirni'll \oleiuos 
8igni(lcn'Tt‘ 91* liiriiiie, f acf'i c aiunfc, Roinnili niorto 
Be \yvr\re:'—J<}hn do la liruwto Clumpk: He Ci- 
boi'Mi.xvlb. 

Fairc le Roland. To swamer. 

Like the blast of Rolands horn. Wyieu 
Roland was set upon by the Gascons at 
Roncesvalies, he souucfcd his hoiii to 
give Charlemagne notice of hisdiingei*. 
At the third blast it cracked in twef, but 
so loud was the blast tliat ))irds fell dead 
and the w^hole Saruj^en anny Tvas panic - 
struck. Charlemagne heard the sound 
at St. Jean Hed de Port, and rushed to 
the rescue, but arrived too hito. 

” Ob, fur line blnst of tlrtt dro.id horn 
On Kuntamli'iJin i»i‘hor» iKii'b**, 

Thai King i'h»rloR dld^iuiuo.’* 

dir 'Walter Sy'ott: M(Fnnloii,vl.SS. 

Song of Roland. Part of the Chamons 
de Geste. which frwt of the achievementa 
of Chai’lemaguo anil his paladins. Wil- 
liam of Normandy had it sung at the 
head of his troops when came to in* 
vadc England. 
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S(^f0 of Hohnd, When Charlemagne 
hud been six years in Spain, by the 
adyico of Boland, his nophev, ho sent 
Gonelon on an embassy to Marsillus, the 
I>agan king of Saragossa. Ganelon, out 
of iealousv, betrayed to Marsillus tlie 
route which the Christian army designed 
to take on its way home, and the pagan 
king arrived at Boncesvalles just as 
Boland was conducting through ine pass 
a rearguard of 20,000 men. Boland 
fought till 100,000 Saracens lay slain, and 
only 60 of his own men survived. At 
this juncture another army, consisting of 
60,000 men, poured from the mountains. 
Boland now blow his enchanted horn, 
and blew so loudly that the veins of his 
neck started. Charlemagne heard the 
blast, but Ganelon persuaded him that 
it was only his nephew hunting the deer. 
Boland died of his wounds, hot ui dying 
threw’ his trusty sword Durandal into a 
X)oisoued stream, where it remained. 

Roland do Vaun (Sir), Baron of 
Triemiain, who woke Gyneth from her 
long sleep of five hundred years and 
married her. (Sir IFaHvr Scott : lirUial 
of Tricnnain,) 

Rolaadseck Tower, opposite the 
Prachenfels. The legend is that when 
Boland went to the wars, a false report 
of his death was brought to his beti'othed, 
who rctirtMl to a convent in the isle of 
Nonnewerth. When Boland returned 
home flushed with glory, and found that 
his lady-love hml taken the veil, he built 
the cokle which bears his name, and 
overlooks the nunnery', that he might at 
least see lus heort^treasurc, lost to him 
for ever. 

RolL The flying roll of Zechariah 
(v. 1-5). “ Predictions of evils to come 
on a nation are like the Flying Boll of 
ZecBariah.*' This roll (twenty cubits long 
and ten wide) was full of m^edictions, 
threats, and calamities about to befall 
the d'ews. The parchment being un- 
rolled fluttered in the air. 

RoUb {Chancery d‘,ane^ London), »So 
called from the incords kept there iu 
rolls of 'parclimeni. Tlie house was ori- 
ginally built by Henry III. for converted 
Jews, and was culled Domus Oonver- 
so'rum.” It was Bdward HI, who ap- 
propriated the place to the consci-vatiou 
of records. ‘‘Convorsi’* means lay- 
monks. (huemge^ vol, ii. p. 703.) 

Qkver^e Itoll, A copy of the lost 
RoU of Afme, mode by Glover, 
Somerset herald. It is a roll of the amui 
borne by Henry III., his princes of the 


blood, barons, and knights, between 1216 
and 1272. 

The Roll ^ Caerlaveroek, An heraldic 
poem in liformaa-Fi'ench, reciting the 
names and arms of the knights present 
at the siege of Caerlaveroek, in 1300. 

Rolling Stone. A rolling eUme gathere 
no moss, 

Greek : AiBot Kv\ivBontvoq rot^vKOtovirom, 
(Erasmm ; Jh'overbs; Am~ 
duifns.) 

Latin : Saxum volutuin non ohduoitur 
muRco (or Saxum volubilo 
etc.) 

Planta qiias scepius traiisfeittu 
non coalescit. (Fabius.) 
Smpiiis plantata Jirbor fructuiii 
lu-ofert exiguiim. 

French: Pierre ^iii roule ii’amasso 
jamais mousse. 

Lu pierro Bouveiit romu»'rt 
n'ainasse pas voloutiers 
mousse. 

Pierre* souvent remueo n’attiro 
pas mousse. 

Italian : Pietra mossa non fa mnscliio. 

Three removes are as bad as a fre,*’ 

*' I np^ or »i\v an oft-rMnovod irri), 

N'oi ypt. an oft-rpjnoved family. 

Tlini throve so well as thobO that SH tloil lx*," 

RoUrliOi or Rowldrloh Stones, 

near Chixming Norton (Oxfordshire) . A 
number of large stones in a circle, w'liich 
tradition says are men turned to stoiio. 
The highest of them is called the King, 
who,“ would have been kinff of England 
if he could have caught sight of Long 
Compton,” which maybe seen a few stops 
farther on ; five other large stones are 
called tlie knights, and the rest couimoii 
soldiers. 

Roly-poly (pron. rotvl-g poichv). A 
crust with jam rolled up into a pudding ; 
a little fat child. Boly is a thiim rolled 
with the diminutive added. In some 
parts of Scotland the game of uino-|aus 
u called youlg^poulg, ® 

Rona'lo. Modem or Bomanised 
Greek. r 

Roman (The), 

Jean Dumont, the French painter, le 
Romain (1700-1781). 

Stephen Pioart, the French engraver, 
le Itoimin (1631-1721). 

Giulio Pippi, Gimo Romano (1492- 
1646). 

Adrian van Boomen, the mathemati- 
cian, Adria'nm Rotna'nns (1561-1615). 

Most learned of the Ronmns, Marcus 
Terentius Vorro (b.o. 116-28). 

Last of the Romans, Blenri (1310- 
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Last of thfi Itomanf, Charles James 
Fox (1749-1806.) {See Sidney.) 

Uitimus Itomanorum, Horace Wal- 
pole (1717-1797). (*S^^Last.) 

Roman Birds. Kagles; so called 
because the ensign of the lioman legion 
was an eagle. 

** Uonia'uag aves propria legio'uum nu'mina.***- 
Tiicitxu. 

Roman Remains in Bngland. The 

most remarkable are the following : — 

The pharos, church, and trenches in 
Hover. 

Ohilham Castle, Biebborongb, and 
Renilver forts. 

Silchoster (Berkshire), Dorchester, 
Nisconium (Sah)l>), and Cacrlcon, am- 
jihitheatres. 

Hadrian's wall, from Tyne to Boul- 
ne.ss. 

The wall, baths, and Newport Gate of 
Lincoln. 

Vorulam, ne/ir St. Alban**. 

York (Eboracuin), where Sevonis and 
ConstantiuB Chlorus died, and Constan- 
tine the Great was born. 

Batli, etc. 

Roman do Chevalier de Lyon, 

by Maitre Waco, Canon of Caen in Nor- 
niandy, and author of Le Brut, The 
romance I’eferred to is the same as that 
entitled Ywain and Gatvatn. 

Roman de la Rose, {See Iliad, 2'he 
French.) 

^ Roman des Romans. A French 
version of A m'adis of Oatdy greatly ex- 
tended, by Gilbert Saunier and Sieur do 
Duverdier, 

Romance. A tale in prose or verse 
tlio incidents of which arc hung upon 
what is marvellous and Hetitioua 

These tales were originally written in 
the Romance language and the 

ex})rcssioii, * * In Romance we reaeV'eamo 
in time to refer to the tale, and not to tlie 
languo^^e in which it was told. 

Itoimnce of chivalry may bo divided 
into three ^ups;— (1) that relating to 
Arthur and his Round Table ; (2) uiat 
relating to Charlemagne and his pala- 
dins; (.;i) that relating to Am'adis and 
Pal'inenn. In the ni'st are but few 
fairies ; in tlio second they are shovni in 
all their glory : in the third (which be- 
longs to ^Nmisn literature) we have no 
faines, but the cnclumtress Urgiiuda hi 
Desconeci'da. 

V It is misleading to call such poetical 
tales as the JB^idaojAbydos^ JMa Hookh^ 
and the Chmwis of the JiTourires, etc., 
Romances. 


Romanos'qne (3 syl.). 

Ln painting. Fanciful and romantic 
rathor thou true to natui'e. 

in architecture. Byzantine, Lombard, 
Saxon, and, indeed, all the debased 
Roman stylos, between the time of Con- 
stantine (360) and Charlemagne (800). 

In literature. The dialect of I^angne- 
doc, which smacks of the Romance. 

Roman'lo or Romance Languages. 

Those modem languages which are the 
immeiliate oifsi)riiig of Latin, as the 
Italian , Spanish, Portuguese, and French . 
Early ^ench is emphatically so called ; 
hence BouiUett says, “ Le roman Hait 
universettement parleen Gaule audixihne 
sicckj*^ 

** Frankis apceebia califil Bomance, 

Sr> say cl<*rks and men of Kmiici*.’' 

Hubert Lt Itruiin. 

Romanism. Popeiy-, or wluit re- 
sembles PojMjry, the rehgion of modem 
Rome. (A word of implied reproach.) 

Roman'tio School. The name as- 
sumed, at the l)cgiuniiig of the nineteenth 
century, by a number of young poets 
and ciiti<r.H in Germany, who wished to 
limit poetry and art to romance. Some 
tw'enty-five years later Victor Hugo, 
Lamurtino, and Dumas introduced it 
into France. • 

Roma'nus (^V.), a Norman bishop of 
the seventh century, is depicteti lighting 
with a dragon, in allusion to the tale 
that he miraculously conquered a dragon 
wliich infested Normandy. 

Roma'ny. Gii>sy language, the 
speech of the Roma or Zinca'u. TliLs 
has nothing to do with Rome. 

'• A U'iirnejl . . . saiil Roinmany, 

tliHt lie foiiiiil It nitm‘!iiiini: to lx; able ui stmiy a 
Hliulii ilialet'Mii theln-art of Euroixs"— ; 
EiiyU«h Oipsira, chap. \ lii. p. KKi. 

Rome. Virgil says of Romt/lus, 
** Marortii^ Cumlct nnenia. Itunianosqnc 
sm dc nomine divet*^ {JEneid, i. 276). 
The words of the Sibyl, quoted by jSer- 
vius, are “ Pwfiaioi Pw^iov Romu- 

lus is a diminutive or word of endear- 
ment for Romus. • 

The etymology of Rome from Jloma 
(mother of Romulus and Remns), or 
from liomulttSy the legendary founder of 
the city, or from ruma (a dug), in allu- 
sion to'tho fhble of a wolf wickling the 
outcast children, is not tenable. Nie- 
buhr derives it from the Greek word 
rhoma (strength), a suggestion confirmed 
by its other name Valentia, from valens 
(strong). Michelet prefers Btmo^ the 
ancient name of the river 'Hber. 
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Romo. Fouttdera of Feme, (l)Homu- 
lu8, the legendary founder, b.o. 752 ; (2) 
Caniillus was termed the Second Momuhts^ 
for saving Home from the Gauls, b.o. 
3(55 ; (3) Caius Magnus was called the 
ThM JtomHlmy for saving Home from 
the Teuto'nes and Cimbri, b.c. 101. 

Fi'om Ronu to May* A bantering ex- 
pression, equivalent to the follpwing ; — 

From April to the foot of Westminster 
Bridge;” ^'Intet^pasehaMenneaqne fn'or** 
(lieinardusy ii. 690) ; ** Inin' (Jhtnxanm 
et Sofirfi fesia Johannis obit ” (JteinarduSy 
iv. 072) ; “ Ceh/s^est passe entre Mauheuge 
ct la Ventecote,’*^ 

^Tis ill, sitting at Kerne and striving 
ivitfi the rope. Never tread on a man^s 
coim Never wear a brown hat in 
Friesland ” 

■ "Mr. Harrison the «te^var^l, anrt (fiidrctl tho 
hntler, ai*o ne very fund o' us, and it’s ill Bitcini; at 
Homo aitil BirivuiK with the pore, floe I thought it 
best t/> tht licfore ill came. -jftr If. Bcott ; Old 
Mortality, chap. viii. 

Ohy that all Kowe had but one head^ 
that I might strilce it off at a blow ! 
Caligula, the Homan emperor, is said to 
have uttered this amiable sentiment. 

Jflien yoH go to Kmn/ty do as Rome doss--- 
i.e. conform to the manners and customs 
of those amongst Tvhom you live, and 
don' t wear a brown hat in IViesland. St. 
Monica anfl her son St. Augustine, 
said to St, Ambrose : At Home they fast 
on Saturday, but not so at Milan ; which 
practice ought to be observed ? To which 
Bt. Ambrose repbod, ” When 1 am at 
Milan, 1 do as thet do at Milan ; but 
when I go to Home, I do os Home does.” 
(Kpistls xxxvi.) Compare 2 Kings v. 
18, 19. 

Rome of the West. Aacheu, or Aix 
la Chapelle, the favourite city of Charle- 
magne, where, when he died, he was 
seated, embalmed, on a throne, with the 
Bible on.his lap, his sword (La Joyeuse) 
by his side, the imperial ciwn on his 
head, and his sceptre and shield at his 
feet.* So well had tho Egyptians em- 
balmed him, that be seemed only to be 
asleep., , 

Rome waa not Built In a Bay. 

Achievements of ^reat pith and moment 
are not accomplished without patient 
perseverance and a considerable interval 
of time. Tl^ French say, “ &raHd bien pe 
vientpas en pfit d^heures,^^ but the Eng- 
lish proverb is to be found in the French 
also: ''Rome iia pas hie faite en un 
purr (1615.) 

was nut hunt In a day. like Andn'ftlo,af 
ClUiAa, wh(ve Sardanauvins was Pnr it is wd 
tbat Aftcbialr was aciunUy built inn day. 


Rome's best l^tfealtb la Patriotism. 

So said Mettius Curtius, when he jumped 
into tho chasm which the soomsayera 
^ve out would never close tiU Home 
riircw therein its best wealth.” 

Romeo (A), A devoted lover; a 
lady’s man; from Homeo in Shake- 
speare’s tra^^dy. (See Smeo and Juliet*) 

** James lu an evil huur wont forth io woo 
^ . Young Juliet Hart, and was her Romeo." 

CraMte: UorougU. 

Romeo and Juliot (Shakespeare). 
The story is token from a poetical version 
by Arthur Brooke of Boisteau’s novel, 
c^ed Rhwneo and Julietta* Boisteau 
borrowed the main incidents tom a story 
by Luigi da Porto, of Vicenza (1535), 
entitled La Giulietta. In many respects 
it resembles Mi&Rphesx^aca^ ton books) 
of Ephe'sius Xenophon, whose novel 
recounts the loves of llabroc'omas and ^ 
Antliia. 

Rom'ulttS. JFe need fw Rmuulns to 
account for Rome* We require no hypo- 
thetical person to account for a plain 
fact 

V Homulus and Hemus were suckled 
by'li wolf ; Atalauta by a she-bcar. 

Ron or Rons. Tlie name of Prince 
Artburis spear, made of ebony. 

** His Bjicrp he nom {took] an bonde, tba Ron was 
tiiaten [called]." 

Layamon; Brut (twelfth century). 

Ronald. Lord Ronald gavo Lady 
Clare a lily-white doe as a love-teken, 
and the cousins were to be married on 
the following day. Lady Clare opened 
her heart to Alice the nurse, and was 
then informed that she was not Lady 
Clare at all> but the nurse's child, ami 
tliat liOrd Ronald was rightful heir to 
tho estate. ” Lady ” Clare dressed her- 
self ns a peasant, and went to reveal the 
mystery to her lord. Ronald replied, 
“If you are not the heiress bom, wo 
will be married to-xOiOrrow, and you 
shall still be LaSy Clare.” (Temiyson.) 

Ronooovallett (4 ^»y^* A defile in 
the Pyrenees, famous for tho disaster 
which here befell the rear of Charle- 
magne's army, on the return march from 
Saragossa. Gonelon betrayed Roland, . 
out of jealousy, to MatsUlus, King of the 
iSaracens, and an ambuscade attacking 
the Franks, killed every man them. 
Amongst the slain were Boland, Oliver, 
Tarnin, and Mitaine, the emperor’s god- 
child. AnaccountortMa attack is given 
in the epilogue of OromtmitMne ; but 
the historicaf narratiire » detived tom 
Eginhard. 
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lUmdo. Father of the rondo, Jean 
Baptiste Bavaux; out Gluck was the 
first to introduce the musical rondo into 
France, in the ope^^ of Orphcne, 

Bone (I syl.)* {See ItoN.) 


Bon'sron or Bonlen. A term of 
contempt to a woman. It is the French 
rogneux (scabby, mangy). 


hag, you you polecat, yon 

— ' ” ’~Slutke*jtmre : Merry Wieea of 


*• You 

ronyonl out,oatI”-- 
Win<tmr^ iv. ss. 

“‘Aroint ihce, wltcli 1’ tb« ruiiiv»fml ronyon 
crioH. ’ ’ tfhaketjHMre : Macbeth , i. 3. 


Rood Lane (London). So called 
from a rood or “Jesus on the Cross “ 
placed there, and in Homan Catholic 
times held in great veneration. 


Rood-loft ( The) . The screen between 
the nave and chancel, where the rood 
or crucifix was elevated. In some cases, 
on etich side of the crucifix were either 
some of the evangelists or apostles, 
and especially the saint to whom the 
church was dedicated. 

** And then to sop Die rmHl-luft, 

Zo iiravelyzet with zaiiits.*' 

Percy : Ballad of Plain Truth, u. 1*02. 


rookt or roak ; hence Hamilton, in his 
Wallace f speaks of the “ rooky mist.’’ 


It 


Liglit thickens, nftd the crow 
Mukes wing to tlio roaky woihI.’* 

bhnkeipeare: Macbeth f 


ill. S. 


Room. Tour room is heller than ffonr 
company, occurs in Green’s Quip for an 
Upstart Courtier, 


Roost. A strong current or furious 
tide betwixt island groups. 

**Thii lofty promontory is consUiitly exposotS 
to the current of n ntrong and furious tide, wbfcii 
setting ill lietwixt tlio Orkney and Zetland is* 
lauds, and running witli force only inferior to 
that of the Pcnilaud Frith, ... is raileil the 
of Sitiiiiiurgh [from the hcadlandj."— igir 
WaUrr Scott: The Pirate, chap. i. 

Boost. Oonc to roost. Gone to bed. 
(Auglo-l^ou, hrosi,) 

“Thu chough and crow to roost are gone/' 
Olec iKordt by Joanna BailUe, music by BUhop), 


Ropo. The Brahmin teaches that 
“whoever hangs himself will wander 
eternally with a rom round his neck.” 
(Asiatic Researches^ 

Rope. To fight with a rope t-ound 
otters neck. To fight with a certainty of 
being hanged unless you conquer. 


Roodeelkon. Vervain, or “ the herb 
of the cross.” 


“ You roust Bf^iid in a large force ; . . . for, as ho 
fights with a rope round his neck, he will slrnggle 
to the : The Three Admtrale, viii. 


“ lliilhiwed ho thou, vervain, as thou gi'oweat in 
the granudi 

For in tlio Mount of Calvary thou want found. 
Tlion healcdst Christ onr Saviour, auil statmeU- 
’ edat Ilia bloodiiig.wound. 

In tlie name of Father, Sun and Holy Uhost, 1 
• take tlioo from the ground/' 

• Folkardj Phint lore, p. 47. 

Book (A), A cheat. “To rook,” 
to cheat ; “ to rook a pigeon,” to fleece 
a greenhorn. Sometimes it simply 
moans, to win from another at a game 
of chance or skill. (See Hookfby.) 


“ ' My Lord Marquis/ mid the king, 'you rooked 
me at idqiict lost nlgnt, for whicii disloyal detHl 
ilimi Shalt BOW atone, hy givingacoupleMf nieces 
(o tins honest youth, and five to tbo girl.' Sir 
Hu/ter Scott : receril of the Peak, chap. xxx. 


Book's HUl (Lavant, Chichester), 
celebrated for fhe local tradition that 
the golden calf of Aaron is buried there. 

Book'ory (3 sj!.). Any low neigh- 
bourhood frequented bv Giievea and 
vagabonds. A pei^tt fieeced or liable 
to he fleeced is a pigeon, but those who 
prey \»on, those “gulls” are called 
rooks. 


" Tiie demolition of rookeries has not proved sn 
eUlcient. remedy for overcrowding/’- J. MgmoH 
Make : Free TfouU Cffpdaf, chap. xv. 

Rooky #oOd (7%c). Not the wood 
where rooks do conmgate, but the 
misty or dark wood* The verb reek (to 
emit vapour) had the preterite 7 w, 


To give wie rope enough. To permit ^ 
prsou to continue in wrofig-doing, till 
he reaps the consequences. 

Rope. low carry a rope in your 
pocket (French). Said of a person very 
lucky at cards, fipm the superstition 
that a bit of rope with which a man has 
been hanged, carried in the pocket, se- 
cures luck at canls. 

“*Tuu have no omi}iatfon?' said the Beucli, 
inquiringly, to a vagnhond at the liar. ‘ Beg your 
worship's imrdou,’ wna the rejoinder:'! dmJ in 
hits of bailor for the use of gentlemeii as phtya/ " 
—The Times ifYcneh correspondent). 

Rope-danoor ( The). Yvo de Guent- 
mesnil, the crusader, one of the leaders 
of Hobertf Duke of Normandy’s party 
against Henry 1. of England. ^ 

“Ivo was one of those who escaivd from 
Antioch when it was livsioged. He was let down 
by a roiio o\cr the wall, and hence called 'Thu 
Kopo-danoer/ ^’-Gentleman's Moffaiine. 

Rope-dancers. Jacob Hall, in the 
reign of Charles II., greatly admired by 
the Duchess of Clcve&nd. 

Hicher, Bm celebrated ror>o -dancer at 
Sadler’s Wells (icrig). • 

Signor.a Yiolante, in the reigu of 
Queen Anne. 

The Turk who astom'shed everyone 
who saw him, in the reign of George tl. 

Froissart (vol. iv. chaj). xxxviii. fol. 47) 
ttdls US of “ a mayster from Geane^” 
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who either slid or walked down a TOpe 
suspended to the highest house on St. 
Michaers bridge and the tower of Our 
Lady’s church, when Isabel of Bavaria 
inacie her public entry into Paris. Some 
say he descended dancing, placed a 
crown on Isabel’s head, and then re- 
ascended. 

A similar performance was exhibited 
in London, Pebruary 19th, 1646, before 
Edwai'd VI. The rope was slung from 
the battlements of St. Paul’s steeple. 
The performer of tliis feat was a man 
from Aragon. 

The saihe trick was repeated when 
Felipe of Spain came to marry Queen 
Mary. (See IToHnshed : Chronick, iii. 
p. 1121.) 

Rope-walk [ImrnHterit^ 8la>ii(\, Old 
Bailey practice. Thus, Gone into the 
rope- walk ” means, lie has taken up 
practice in the Old Bailey. {See liOFES.) 

Tlip waysof London low lifoare called “ropcB,'* 
Hiul to know the ropen mcHnii to be an/nit with the 
iiiiuutuu of all sorts of dinlgtis. {See ilovKH.) 

Ropes. Fought hack to the ropes. 
Fought to the t>itter end. A pugilistic 
phrase. 

" It i« ft Imttle that must Im fought gAino, and 
rivlit Ijttick to the roix'S '^—Boldrewood : JttAbery 
Under Arms, chup. xxxiil 

Ropes. Tl’icks, artifices. A term in 
hone -racing. To rope a horse is to pull 
it in or restrain its speed, to prevent its 
winning a race. When a boxer or any 
otlier athlete loses for th^uipose, he is 
accused of ropingf **To know the 
ropes ” is to be up to all the dodges of 
the sporting woiio. Of course, the ropes 
mean the reins. 

“f am no longer the verdant country sqnire. 
the natural prey of swindlers, blacklegs, hucI 
sbarkft. No, sir, 1 ‘know the ro|)C8,' and tbese 
gentry would And ino but si^rri sport.”— iTruea ; 
Qimr Story, 8eptenil>or 3rd, Ihm. 

Aopes. Site is on her high ropes. In 
a distant and haughty tender. The 
allusion is to a rope-dancer, who looks 
down on the spectators. The French 
say, Eire monte sur scs grands chevaux 
(to be on your high horse). 

Roper. Margaret Boper was buried 
with the head or her father, Sir Thomas 
More, in her arms. 

” Her, who clasped In her last trance 
Her mu||^crca fatlier^s head.* 2'ennywn. 

Mistress Eoper, A cant name given 
to the marines by British sailors. The 
wit, of course, lies in the awkward way 
that marines handle the ship’s ropes. 

To marry Mistrm Soper is to enlist in 
the marines. 


Roque (1 syl.). A blunt, feeling old 
man in the service of Donna Floranthe. 
{George Cohnan : The Mountaineers,) 

Saint Eoque, Patron saint of those 
who suffer from plague or pestilence ; 
this is because he worked miracles on 
the plague-stricken, while he was himself 
smitten with the same judgment.” 

Roque Gulnart. A famous robber, 
whose true name was P^dro Kocha 
Guinarda, leader of los Nieert'oSf whicli, 
with the los CadelUs^ levied heavy con- 
tributions on all the mountain districts 
of Catalo’nia in the seventeenth century. 
He was a Spanish Rob l^y, and was 
executed in 1616. {Vdlieer.) 

Roquelaure. A cloak ; so called ivoin 
the Duke do Roquelaure, (George II.) 

‘“Your bnnour'fl rtMiuftlaura,' replied the cor- 
poral, ‘baa Qot once been had on since the night 
licfore your honour received your wound. 
Sterne : Tntitram Shandy ; Story of Le Fevre. 

Rory O’More. Slaus for a door, 
(Explained under tlie worcKiHiVY.) 

Roa-orana. Daughter of Covmac, 
King of Moi-lcna, wife of Fingal. 
{Ossian : Tamora^ iv.) 

Ro'sa {Salvu'to}) . An Italian painter, 
noted for his scenes of savage nature, 
gloomy grandeur, and awe-creatiug 
magnificence. (1616-1673.) 

” Wbaiu'er Lorrain light touched with noftpiod 

Or Bnvage Uusa dashed, or learnt^d Foiieam 

drew.” 

Thomson: Castle oj Indolence, canto i. 

RoaabeUe. The favourite palfrey of 
Mary Queen of Scuts. {ISee Hobse.) 

”1 could alniost swear I am at this inoinfiit 
mounted on favourite Uusalielle, who was 

never luatcbod in Scotland for swiftness, for cn«e 
of luotUm, and for Hureness of foot.”- *Sii- 
Scott: chap, k XXV i. 

Roaa'Ua or St. Roaalie. A native of 
Palermo, who was carried by angels to 
an inaccessible mountain, where she lived 
for many years in the cleft of a rock, 
a part ox which she wore away with her 
knees in her devotions. If anyono 
doubts it, let him knOw that a rock with 
a hole in it may still be seen, and folks 
less sceptical have built a chapel there, 
with a morblo statue, to conunemorute 
the event. « 

” Thai grol whore olives nod, 

Where, darling of each heart and eye. 

From all the youths of Sioity. 

Bt. Rosalie retired to 

Sir WaUer Scott :jStarmion,i. 2.1. 

St, Eosalia. in Christiait yit, is depicted 
in a cave witSi a cron aiudi ribiU, or else 
in the act of ]:e(!eiviim a nMory or chap- 
let of roses from the virgin. 
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lUM'alliid. Daugh^sr of the banished { 
duke, but brought up with Celia in the 
court of Fredenck, the duke’s brother, 
and usurer of his dominions. When 
Kosalind ieli in love with Otlando, Duke 
Frederick said she must leave his house 
and join her father in the forest of Arden. 
Celia resolved to go with her, and the 
two ladies started on their journey. For 
bettor security, they changed their names 
and assumed disguises; Celia dressed 
herself as a peasant-girl^ and took for 
the nonce the name of Aliena : Bosalind 
dressed os her brother, and called herself 
Qau'ymede. They took up their quarters 
in a peasant’s cottage, whore they soon 
encountei'cd Orlando, and (to make a 
long tale short) Celia fell in love with 
Oliver, the brother of Orlando, and 
Bosalind obtained her father's consent 
to marry Orlando. (Shakespeare: As 
ioK JAke Jt,) 

Jtos'alindy in the Shepherds^ Calendar^ 
is the maiden vainly beloved by Colin 
Clout, as her choice was hxed on a shexi- 
herd named Menalcas. {See below.) 

Ros'alinde (3 syl.). The anagram 
of “Rose Danil” or Rose Daniel,’* with 
whom Spenser was in love, hut the young 
lady married John Florio, lexicographer. 
In the Shepherds'* Calendar Bose is called 
^^liosalinde,” and Spenser calls himself 
‘ * Colin Clout.” Shakespeare introduces 
Jobft;n Florio in Ijoeds Lalmm'^s losty 
undpT the imperfect anagram Kolofenies 
{Wines Floreo). 

RoB'allne (3 syl.). A nogress of 
sparkling wit and great beauty, attend- 
ing on the Princess of France, and loved 
by Lord Biron', a nobleman in the suite 
ol Ferdinand, King of Navarre. {Shake- 
speare : Love's Labour's Lost.) 

Ros'amond (FatiO. Higden, monk 
of Chester, says: ”She was the fayre 
daughter of Walter, Lord Clifford, con- 
ciibme ot Henry U., and poisoned by 
Queen Blianor, 4 ,D. 1177. Henry made 
for her a house of wonderfull working, 
so that no man or woman might come to 
her. This house was named Labyiinthus, 
and was wrought like unto a knot in a 
garden called a mase. But the queen 
came to her by a clue of threddo, and so 
dealt with her that she lived not long, 
after. She was buried at Godstow, in 
an house of nunnes, with theso verses 
upon her tombe:*- 

“Ulc jacet la tdtBbs Ross mandl, aon Rom 

' ' Non redoist* ted olet,^u« itMlole'rfi aolet.** 

Here Rose £be gmeed, not Rose cbe ohstte, re- 

TiVc nucll ilvxi risot is nc fineU of roses. S. C. B. 


^ V Rosamond Clifford is introduced by 
Sir Walter Scott in two of his novels-* 
The Talisman and Woodstock. ^ 

** Jaije Clifford was her name, as books aver : 

Fair tiosamuDd was but ber nom deatiirrer 
Drydlm: EpiloQuelo Hmrjf IT. 

Rma'iiA. Daughter of tlie Queen of 
Armenia. • She aided the three sous of 
St. George to quench the seven lamps of 
the Knight of the Black Castle. {The 
Seven Cmmpions of Christendom, ii. 8-9.) 
{See Lamps.) 

Ro'sary [the rose article]. A name 
given to the bead-roll employed by 
Ilomau Catholics for keeping count of 
their repetitioiiB of certain prayers. It 
consists of three parts, each of which 
contains five mysteries connected with 
Christ or His virgin mother. The entire 
roll consists of 150 Ave Marias., Id Tater 
Fosters, and 15 doxologies. The word 
is said by some to be derived from the 
chaplet of beads, perfumed with roses, 
^en by the Virgin to St. Dominic, 
^his cannot be correct, as it was in use 
A.n. 1100.) Others say the first chaplet 
of the kind was made of rosewood ; 
others, again, muintaiu that it takes its 
name from the Mystical Rose,” one of 
the titles of the Virgin. The set is some- 
times callfMl “fifteens,” from its con- 
taining 15 ” doxologies,” *15 **Our 
Fathers,” and 10 times 15 or 150 ” HaU 
Marys.” (Iiatin, I'osdrium.) 

Tbc ** Deviation of tUc Romry ** t«k(%|ifCerent 
forms ;-(l) the Grratcr or recimtlou of the 

wliole nfu>cn inysiories ; <5> the Leaser Kosaro. or 
recitation of unc of the siysierics ; and Ch the 
Livifitj Eomiry. or Mu* rcritaMon of tlio flfieeit 
mysteries by fifteen different iicf'soun in combina- 
tion. 

In reprard to the rosewood," this etymology is 
extremely doubtful. The b.iids are now nmde of 
berric.'t, wood, Rt*jwe, i \ orj , nictnl, etc., njiuetiines 
of considerable raluo. 

RoB'nlad. A satire published by 
Charles Churchill in 1761 ; it canvasses 
the faults and merits of the metropoiitdh 
actors. ^ 

Bob'oIiu* a iirst-rato actor; so 
sailed from the Roman Roscius, uh- 
rivalled for his grace of action, melody 
of voice, conception pf character, and 
deliver}'. He was paid thirty pounds a 
day for acting ; Pliny sa^ four thousand 
a year, and Cicero says five thousand. 

** W'bat scene of death hath Roscius now to act ?'* 
Shakei^feare : 3 Henry VI., v. a 

Another Jloscius. So Camtftn terms 
Richard Burbage (1566-1619). 

The Bfi ttsh Jtoseim. Thomas Bettex- 
ton, of whom Cibber says, ” He alone 
was bom to speak what only Shakespeare 
knew to write.” (1635-1710.) 

David Garrick (1716-1779). 
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The Rescim ofFmnce, Michel Boyron, 
general^ callea Baron. ^663-1 729.) 

The Young Fomus* William Henry 
West Betty, who in fifty-six nights real- 
ised £34,000. (Died 1874, aged' 84.) 

Rose. Sir John MandeviUe says— 
A Jewish maid of Bethlehem (whom 
Southey names Zillohl was beloved by 
one Ham'uel, a brutish sot. Zillah re- 
jected his suit, and Hamuel vowed ven- 
geance. He ^ve out that Zillah was a 
demoniac, and she was condemned to be 
burnt ; but God averted the flames, the 
stake budded, and the maid stood un- 
harmed under a rose-tree full of white 
and red roses, then first seen on earth 
since Paradise was lost.*’ 

Boee, An emblem of England. It is 
also the cognisance of the Bichmonds, 
hence the rose in the mouth of one of 
the foxes which support the shield in tlie 
public-houso called tlie Holland Jrms, 
Kensington. The daughter of the Duke 
of Richmond (Lady Caroline Lennox) ran 
away with Mr. rtcnry Fox, afterwards 
Baron Holland of Foxley. So the Fox 
stole the Bose and ran oft with it. 

Rose. In the language of flowers, 
different roses have a different significa- 
tion. For example 
The Burgundy Bose signifies simplicity 
and heauf^. 

The Churn Bose, grace or beauty ever 
fi'esh. 

The Daily Rose, a smile. 

The Dog Bose, pleasure mixed with 
pain. « 

A Faded Bose, beauty is fleeting. 

The Japan Bose, beauty your sole 
attraction. 

The Moss Bose, voluptuous love. 

The Musk Bose, capricious beauty. 
The Provence Bose, my heart is in 
flames. 

»The White Rose Bud, too young to 
love. 

The White Rose full of hflds, secrecy. 
A wreath of Boses, bt'auty and virtue 
rewarded. * 

The Yellow Bose, infidelity. 

Rose. The red rose, says Sir John 
MandeviUe, qsrang from tlic extinguished 
brands hoaj^a around a virgin martyr at 
Bethlehem, named ZilLah. {See Bosk.) 

The Bed Bose [of Zmeaster'], (See 
Eos^ Wte Wars of the Bom.) 

The Bed Bose (as a pnblic-house sign). 
Camden says the red rose was the ac- 
cepted badge Edmund Plantagenet, 
who was the second son of Henry HI., 
and'of the first Duke pf Lancaster, sar-, 
nailed Ctouchbacke. It was also the 


cognisance of John of Gaunt, second 
Duke of Lancaster, in virtue of his wife, 
who was goddiild of Edmund Crouch- 
bticke, au^his sole heir. {S^ above,) 

The while fw, says Sir John Monde- 
ville, sprang from the unkindled brands 
heaped around the virgin martyr at 
Bethlehem. (See Rose.) 

The White Bose (as a public-honse 
sign) was ml first adopted ny the York- 
ists during the contest for the crown, as 
Shakespeare says. It wasa.n hereditary 
co^isance of the House of York, and 
had been home by them ever since the 
title was first created. It vras adopted 
by the Jacobins as an emblem of the 
Iretender, because his adherents wero 
obliged to abet him sub rosa (in secret). 

rose ivithout a thorn. ** There is a 
crook in every lot ” ^osfon ) ; No joy 
without alloy;” “There is a poison- 
drop in man’s purest cup ; ” “ Every 
path hatli its puadle ” (Scotch), 

French : “ II n’y a point de roses sans 
«^pines,” or “Point de rose sans dpiiie ; ” 

“ II n'est si gcutil mois d'Avril qui n*ait 
son chapeau dc gt^il.’* 

Italian : “ Non v’fi rosa sensa spina ; ” 
Ogni medaglia ha il suo reverse.” 

Latin : “ Nihil cst ab omni parte 
boatum ” (Horace : 2 Odes. x. 27'^ ; 

“ Cui’tfu ncscio quid semper abest rei.” 

Under the rose (sab rosa). In strict 
confidence. Cupid ^vo Harj^c'ratos (the 
god of silence) a rose, to bribe him not 
to betray the amours of Venus. Hence 
the flower became the emblem of stlencib. 
It was for this reason sculptured on the 
ceilings of banquet-rooms, to remind the 
guests that what was spoken sub vino 
w^as not to he uttered (ftro. In 1526 
it was placed over confessionals. The 
banquet- room ceiling at Haddon Hall is 
decorated with roses. (French, parley 
sous la rose.) 

Rom (in Christian art). Tlie attribute 
of St. ^rothe'a, who carries roses in a 
basket ; of St. Casilaa, St. Elizabeth of 
Portugm, and St. Bose of Viterbo, who ^ 
carry roses either iu' their hands or caps. 
St. llosa'lia, St. An'gclus, St. Itoso of 
lima, St. Ascylus. St. Victoria, etc., 
wear crowns of rosea 

** Kutip, (>1 Ip % v(>cu CP qne viveat Uts roses 
L’csvoce (I'liu liuiUit.'* 

Malherbe : J, Mme. da Perrkart iw la Marts 

Like other roses, thy sweet rose snrvivca 
While shone the moTBittg suu, then droomd 
end died. ' v * 

Rom for Rom-roIMi^ A con 

worth 6s. 8d« struiflc in 1344^ tinder 
Edward Ifl. ; eO celM because it hi^ 
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a rose, tha badge of the Laucastriaijs 
and Yorkists. 

Do Itt plfttole. 

De la guinAe, et de IVibolo, 

Du louia d'ur, du ilucatuii, 

Do la roac, et Uu paiagon." 

' Jacquci JBorcau, in VtroiU TmivMt. 

RMeBUnday. The fourth Suaday in 
Lent, when the Popeblessesthe ^^Oolden 
Rose.” He dips, it in balsam, sprinkles 
it with holy water, and incenses it. 
Strange as it may seem. Pope Julius II.* 
in 1510, and Xieo X. both sent the sacred 
rose to Henry Vlll. In 1850 Isabella II. 
of Spain receired the *^Rose:” and 
both Charlotte, Empress of Mexico, and 
Eugenie, Empress of France, were 
honoured by it likewise. 

Thfi Mm AUey umhmeade^ The attack 
on Ihydeu by hired ruffians in the 
employ of Ec^ester and the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, December 18th, 1679. 
This scandalous outrage was in revenge 
of a satire ^ Mulgrave, erroneously 
attributed to Drydeu. 

Attacks of this kind were not uncom- 
mon in ” the age of chivalry ; ” witness 
tlio ciise of Sir John Coventry, who was 
waylaid and had his nose slit by some 
young men of rank fora reflection on the 
king's theatrical amours. This attack 
gave rise to the ” Coventry Act ’’against 
maiming and wounding. Of a similar 
nature was the cowardly assassination 
of Mr. Moiuitford, iii Koifolk Street, 
StuEuid, by Lord Mohun and Captain 
Kyi, for the hypothetical offence of his 
admhation for Mrs. Bracegirdle. 

The Moss eoffee^houee^ formerly called 
‘•The Red Cow,” and subsequently 
’* Will’s,” at the western coiner of Bow 
Street, where John Drydeu presided over 
the literature of the town. “ Here,” 
says Malcolm, “ appeal was made to him 
every literary dispute.” {Simnee : 
Anecdotes, 

This Oon^ee-house is referred to as 
“Russell Street Coffee House,” and 
“The Wits’ Coffqp-house.” 

** WiU's oontipaect to be the pseortof tlw wife at 
loaat tail 17ia Vrol'ikbty AdiUsoa eat&bliAbed hi# 
»!rvant f Button] in a new bouee about 1T12,'*~ 
tipvtioo : Ansedotet^ p. SS§ 

This Button had boon a servant of 
the ppuntoss of Warwick, whom Addisou 
married; and Button’s became the head- 
* quarters of the Whig literati, os Will's 
had Jieeu of Tory. 

Bobo of jr0H<ffio« Also called Mesa 
Jfaria or Mm qf Vifyin. 

Bom of Bitby (The), Cicely, the 
twdfthandyqun^ ^ ‘ ‘ “ 

Neville, Earl or 

1496.) 


^ ; daughter of 1 ^ 1 ^ 
^ei^oreUind, (X415* 


Bosm, The Wars of the Moses, A 
civil contest that lasted thirty yearn, in 
which eighty princes of the blood, a 
larger i>ortion of the Englisli nobility* 
and some 100,000 common soldiers were 
slain. It was a contest between the 
Lanoastriaus ^d Yorkists, whoso sup- 
porters wore in their caps as badges a 
red or white rose, the ited rose (tyules) 
being the cognisance of the House of 
Lancaster, and the JP'hite rose (argent) 
being the badge of the House oi York. 
(1455-1486.) 

Bo'Minary is Mos^mari'mts (sea- 
I dew), and is said to be “ useful in 
love-making.” The reason is this : 
Both Venus, the love-goddoss, and 
Rosemary or sea- dew, were offspring 
of the sea; and as Love is Beauty's 
son, Rosemary is his nearest relative. 

** The sen his mother Venus came on ; 

And lienoe some revecend^iien approve n 
0£ rosemary in making love." 

JBuJtltr : Uudibras, pi. ii. c. I. 

Mosemary, an emblem of remembrance. 
Tims Ophelia says, “ There’s r^jsemary, 
that’s for remembrance.” According to 
ancient tradition, this herb strengthens 
the memory. As Hungary water, it was 
once very extensively taken to quiet the 
norvep. It was much used in weddings, 
and to wear rosemary uiv.aucieut times 
was as simiiflcant oi a wefl^g os to 
wear a white favour, When the Nurse 
in Moineo and Juhet asks, “ Doth not 
rosemary and Romeo begin both with 
a one] letter she refers to these 
emblematical characteristics of the herb. 
In the language of flowers it means 
“ Fidelity in love.” 

Bosomary bane (London), now 
called MoyalMint Street, 

BoMWOod. So called because when 
cut it yields a perfume like tliut of roses. 

Eo'Mnerants and GnUd'enetefn, 

Time-serviyj; courtiers, willing to betray 
anyone, and do any “genteel” dirty 
A work to please a king. (Shakeept art : 
llamht.) ^ ^ ^ 

Boaet'ta (Africa). Tlie orchards of 
Rosetta are tilled with turtle-doves* 

" Now hang# Ii«iUmtng to ibo doves ‘ 

Id wurm Uonetu." 

T Moore : Paradinc and Oic Pttl, 

BoMtta Stone (FAe)* A stone found 
ill 1799 by Mf Bonnard, a Fnsich officer 
of engineers, in an excavation mode at 
Fort St. Julien, iioar Rosetta* It has an 
inscription in three different languages 
—the hieroglyphic, the demotic, and 8io 
Greek. It was erected n.c. 195^ m 
bonout of Ptolemy Bpiph'an^s, becanao 
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ho remitted the duos of the sacerdotal 
l>ody. The great value of this stone is 
that it furnished the key whereby the 
Kgvptiau hieroglyphics have been de- 
ciphered. 


Rostcra'olans. Not rona crux, rose 
cross, but ros crux^ dew cross. Dew was 
considered by tlie ancient chemists as 
the most powerful solvent of gold ; 
and cross in alchemy is the synonym of 
light, because any figure of a cross 
contains the three Icttei's L V X (light). 
“Lux” is the menstruum of the red 
and this 
. , produces 

gold, aiid dew is the digester. Hence 
tlie Itosicrucians are those who used dew 
for digesting lux or light, with the object 
of finding the philosoiihor's stone. 

“ Ah fi»r the KfisyrruHH i»hilf»soi)hcrB, 

Whom you will have lu be but sorcererH, 
Wbar. ilie> pretend to ih uo more 
'J'liiin TfiiHmeij'tslus did hofore, 

I'ytbagoniB. old Z«>roaHU‘r, 

And AiHilluhlua their master.*’ 

BnilcY : lliulibrat, pt. it. 3. 


dragon (t.c. coi-poreal light), 
irross liirht nrouerlv digested 


Rons (Celtic). A headland ; as Kos- 
lin, Ciilross, Itossberg, Montrose, liox- 
biirg, Ardrossan, etc. 

lioss, from the Welsh rhos (“a moor”); 
found in Welsh and Coniisli names, as 
llossal, Busholtne, etc. 

The Man Moss, A name given to 
John Ki/rle, a native of Whitehouse, in 
Glouceslertdnre. He resided the gi*eater 
part of his life in the village of lioss, 
Herefordshire, and died 172*1. 

** 'Who taught that VieaN eii^dirccted spue t*t nee > 
. ‘ The Mau of Hose,' caru lisping bain* ropluw " 
Pope ; Moral JUimyh. 


Rosse (2 syl.). A famous sword 
wliich the dwarf Elberich gave to Otwit, 
King of Lombardy. It .struck so fine a 
cut that it left no “ gap.” It hhono like 
glass, and was adorned with gold. (See 
SwoED and Balmuno.) 

“ TbiH bword to thpo T givo: it in all bright of 
hm* ; 

'WbaUivor It may cleasr, no gvp will thoio 
enmie, 

yr*m Al'mari 1 lirought it, and Kosio* U us . 
iianio ; 

Wherever swords are draw n, ’tw ill put thotri all 
to shame.’' The ItnOeulbuch. 

RoM'eL One of Ih!3mard*s sons. 
Ihe word means ‘‘ reddish.” (licynard 
the Fox,) 

Rosslgnol (French). Mossignol 
d'Arcadie,^ A donkey ; so <^led because 
its bray is quite as remarkable as the 
nightin^le^s song, and Arcadia is called 
the land of asses and fools. (See Yiss 

NlGHTINGAlrE.) 

RM'tmiiu A pulpit; properly the 
beak of a ship, lu Home, the pulpit 


from which oratorfi addressed the public 
was oniamented with the rostra or ship- 
prows taken from the Carthaginians. 

Ro’ta or Rota Men. A political club 
formed in 1651 b^ Harrington, author of 
OeSana, Its objects were to introduce 
rotation in office, and voting by ballot. 
It met at the Turk's Head, in New 
Palace Yard, Westminster, where the 
members drew up a popular form of 
commonwealth, which will be found in 
IlaiTingtou’s Otr'ana-, It was culled 
Bota l^ause a third part of the mem- 
bers w ore roied out by oallot ever;^ year, 
and were not eligible for re-election for 
three years. 

Rota Arlstotelloa (Aristotle's 
wheel). A problem in mechanicH 
founded on the motion of a wheel about 
its axis. First noticed by Aristotle. 

Rota Romaaa. An ecclesiiiAtical 
court comjtosed of twelve Catholic 
prelates, to adjudicate when a conflict 
of rights occurs. 

Rote. To Irani by rote is to learn 
by turning words round and round in 
the memory iis a wheel. To “ learn by 
heart” is to learn thoroughly (French, 
apprendre par cosur) . Shakespeare speaks 
of the “heart of loss,” meaning entire 
hssy and to love with “all our heart. ” is 
to love thoroughly. (Latin, rota, a 
wheel.) ^ 

Take liarkney'tl jokes from Miller pot by rote.*^ 
liyTon: Knylish Dai lU, etc. 

RothBomid [2ted Shield], Mayer 
Auischel, in 170^1, made his appearaiu o 
in Hanover Imrcfoot, with a sack on his 
shoiildei's and a bundle of rags on his 
back. tSuccessful in trade, he returned 
to Frankfort and set up a small shop, 
i,ver w^hich bung the signboard of a red 
shield. As a denier in old coins he be- 
came known to William I., Elector of 
Hc.ssc-Ca8scl, who appointed hiip confi- 
dential agent. The soreno elector being 
compelled to fly bis country, Mayer 
Amschel tookebargeSbf bis coifli, amount- 
ing to £2o0,0(K). When Napoleon was 
banished to Elba, and the elector re- 
turned, Amschel was dead, but his son 
Anselm restored the money, an act of 
noble hones^ which the elector men- 
tioned at tlie Congress of Vienna. Hence 
arose the greatness of the liouse, which 
assumed the name of the Bed Shield. 
In 1863 Charles received six millions 
sterling as his personal share and re- 
tiring pension from the flrm of the five 
brother!*. 
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Rotten Row. Muster rovr. Camden 
derives the word from rottet an (to mus- 
ter) ; licuco roty a tilo of six soldiers. 
Another derivation is the Norman Rattm 
Mow (roundabout way), being the way 
corpses were caiTied to avoid the public 
thoroughfares. Others suggest Itoute dn 
roi; and others tho An^o-Saxon 
pleasant, cheerful; or rotten^ referring 
to the soft material with which the road 
is covered. 

Rotundity of the Bolt (Washington 
Irnug), Obesity; a large projecting 
paunch ; wliat Shakespeare calls a fair 
round belly with good capon lined.” {As 
Yon Like It, ii. 7.) 

Roud. The profligate Duke of Or- 
leans, Regent of France, first used this 
word in its modem sense. It was his 
ambition to collect round him companions 
os worthless as himself, and he used 
facetiously to boost that tliere was not 
one of them who did not deserve to he 
broken on the u>Ac£'/— that bein^ tlio most 
ordinary punishment for malefactors at 
the time; hence these profligates went 
by the name of Orleans' roues or wheels. 
The most notorious roues were tho Dukes 
of Richelieu, Broglie, Bii'on, and Brancas, 
together with Cauillac and Nocc ; in 
England, tho Dukes of Rochester and 
Buckingham. 

A notorious rouL A libertine, 

4 Rouen. Afhr a Roue^x. To go to 
ruin. Tho French are full of these puns, 
and our merry forefathers indulged in 
them also. 

(1) II a fait son cours d Asnieres. He 
know's nothing ; he graduated at Dun.so 
[Dunce] ColWe. 

(2) AUer d (farkan. To give leg-bail, 
or cachrr'^ [de ses creatwiei's \ ; to so 
to Hyde rilide] Park. 

(3) Alkr d Lourdan, To go to be 
whipped (doudet*, etre baitu ) ; to be on 
the road to iloghy. 

(4) Vous etes deLagny, vous ifCavez pas 
hdte. I see you a man of Laggon. 
Don^t huny yourself, Mr. Slowcoach. 

(o) II esc de Lunel, ll a nne ehambre d 
Lunet, II est des Luniei's iV Orleans, or II 
est Logid la Ltme, He is a lunatic. 

(0) Env^r d Mortaigne, To bo slain, 
or sent to Deadliom, 

(7) AlUf d Patras, To die ; to be 
gathered to one's fathers (ml patres). 

(8^ Aller d Versailles^ To bo goiug to 
the bad. Here the pun is between Vei’^ 
5/r-illes and renrerser. This wretched 
pun is about equal to sucilbi a phrase as 
“ Going to Downhiun.*' 


The Mloody Feast of Motion (I3o6). 
Charles the Dauphin gave a banquet to 
his private friends at Rouen, to which 
his brother-in-law Charles tlio Bad was 
incited. While the guests were at table 
King Jean entered the room with a 
numerous escort, exclaiming, Traitor, 
thou art not worthy to sit at table with 
my son ! ” Then, turning to his guards, 
ho added, ** Take him hence ! By holy 
Paul, I will neither eat nor drink till his 
head be brought mo ! Then, seizing an 
iron mace from one of the men-at-arms, 
he struck another of the guests between 
the shoulders, exclaiming, ** Out, proud 
traitor ! by the soul of my father, thou 
shalt not live ! ’’ Four of the guests 
were beheaded on the six>t. 

Rouge (yl), i.e, a red cap, a red re- 
publican, a democrat. 

“SlioljadalMljepiriouH prejudiocs and nil tho 
inatinrtne tnitliH ui her of un uucoiui>roiiit»ins 
Rouge. ’'—Otwdrt ; Under Ttro cliaiK xxxiv. 

Rouge Croix. One of the pursui- 
vants of the heraldic cstablishinei^t. So 
called from tho red cross of St. George, 
the patron saint of EuglantL 

Rouge X>riigon. Tho pursuivant 
founded bv Henry VII. ; it was the 
eiisigix of CadwaMyr, the last king of 
the Britons, an ancestof of Hemy 
Tudor. 

Rouge et Noir (French, red and 
black). A game of chance; so called 
because of the red and black diamonds 
marked on the board. <1110 dealer deals 
out to noir first till the sum of the pips 
exceeds thirty, then to rouge in the same 
manner. That packet which- comes 
nearest to thirty- one is the winner of the 
stakes. 

Rough-hewn. Sha]>cd in the rough, 
not finished, unpolished, ill-mannered, 
raw; as^a “rough -hewn seaman" 
(Bacon); a “rough-hewn discoui*se” 

, (Howel). 

Rough Musio, CiiUed in 5^mei’setshire 
skimmity^riding^ and by the Basciucs 
tvberae, A ceremony wdiich takes ])tace 
after sunset, when tho i^erformers, to 
show their indignation figainst some uum 
or woman who hits outmged propriety, 
assemble Ixejkxro the house, f^id m^e an 
appalling din with Ixells, lioms, tin pons, 
and other noisy instruments. 

Rough-shod. Mxding rough-shod over 
one. Treating one without the least 
consideration. The allusion is to riding 
a horse rough-shod. 
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Bongli and Sandy. Saul to be de- 
rived from Colonel KougH, v^'lio wus in 
the battle of Waterloo. The story says 
that the Duke of Wellington used to 
say “ Bough and ready, colonel,’* and 
the family adopted the words as their 
motto. 

Bougli and Beady. SSo General 
Zachary Taylor, twelfth president of the 
United States, was called. (1786-1853.) 

Bonghs {The), The coarse, ill-bo- 
havod rabble, without any of the polish 
of good breeding. 

Boun'oivaL Largo ; of gigantic size. 
Certain largo bones of antediluvian ani- 
mals were at one time said to l)e the 
bones of the lieroeswho fell with Roland 
in Houcesvalles. * ‘ llounceval i»eas ’ * are 
those large i)eas called ‘^marrowfats,’* 
and a very large woman is called a 
rvunciral. 

Hereof, 1 take it. it eoines that g<M.*in{r a ^reat 
woiiiau, we aa> alte is a toaitcivuL''-‘~Maudtviite, 

Bound. A watchman’s beat. He 
siarts from one point, and comes round 
again to the same place. 

To walk the Rwtnd, The lawyers used 
frequently to give interviews to their 
clients in the Bound church ; and “walk- 
ing the Botmd” meant loiteriug about 
the Bound church, under the hope of 
being hired for a witness. 

Bound (To). To whisper. (Anglo- 
Saxon, runian ; German, ratmet}^ to 
whisper.) {See Ronf^nKn.) 

That lesson which I will round you in 
/Ar far— which I will whisper in your 
ear. {Bunyan: Tilffrim's Proyress,) 

" Trance . . . roundcfl in tlio car wiili fl.y] . . . 
co'niiiodity [Belf-intcreitJ Lath ipsobed to [on] a 
lunst t»a8e . . . Kiu’/ John, 

II. I. 

“ Ami ner llic fecn<1hcr1ri>tu,Mi as nmifflitno were, 

Fifl Kiveiy.aiid rotined in Jiinret're, 

‘ Herke, inr brother, herko. I»y thi faith , . 

Chaucers Canttrbni'i^Tukfit T132. 

Bound Bealing. Ilunost, straight- 
forward dealing, without hranchijig off 
into undet^iand tricks, or deviating h’om 
the straight path ii^to tlie by-ways of 
finesse. 

" Round dealing Is the honour of man’s nature.*’ 
—Haeott, 

Bound Numbera {In), In whole 
number^ Vj^ithout regarding the frac- 
tions. Tbus we say the population of 
the British Isles Ls forty millions in 
round numbers, and that of London four 
millions (1895). The idea is that what 
is round is whole or perfect, and, of 
course, fractions, being biroken numDerSi 
cannot belong thereto. 


Bound Peg. Round in the 
square hole^ and square peg in the rbund 
hole. The wrong man in the ivrong 
place ; especially appbed to government 
officials. The expression was used in 
1855, by Mr. Layard, speaking of the 
'‘Administration Reform Association.*’ 
The allusion is to such games as crib- 
bage, German tactics, etc. - 

Til 1804, Sydney Smith, lu hla Itavol VhHotop'hy^ 
said : “ Voa choose to reiiresciit the varioiia pnrta 
in life by holes niH>n a table. . . . We shall gener- 
ally And that the triangular iiers.-in has got into 
the square hole, the oblong into tlie trumgntar 
hole, and tlio round iierson has squeezed himself 
into the square hole.” 

Bound Bobin. A petition or protest 
signed in such a way that no name 
heads the list. Of course, the signatures 
are placed in a circular fonn. The 
device i.s Prench, and ilie term is a cor- 
ruption of rond (round) i^ihan (a ribbon). 
It was first adopted by the officers of 
government as a means of maloDg known 
theii’ grievances. 

Bound Bum. A good round sum, 
A largo sum of money. Shakespeare 
says the Justice has a “ big round belly, 
with good capon lined ; ” and the notion 
of puffed out or bloated is evidently the 
idea of Shylock -when he says to Bas- 
sa'nio, “ ’lia a good round sum.” 

Bound Table. Made hy Merlin at 
Carduel for Uter Pendragon. Utor gave 
it to King Leoilemunce, of Camelyard, 
and King Leo&^aunce gave it to 
Arthur when the lattor married Guin- 
ever, his daughter. It seated 150 
knights, and a place was left in it for 
the San Graul. 

What is usually meant by Arthur’s 
Bound Table is a smaller one for the 
oceojiniiodation of twelve favourite 
kiijghb). Heiuy YlII. showed Piau- 
^ois I. the table at Winchester, wliicli 
he Kiid was the one used by tho British 
king. ,, 

The Round Tahiti saysBr. Percy, was 
not peculiar to tba reij^ of King 
Arthur, but was common m all the ages 
of chivalry. Thus the King of Ireland, 
father of the fair Christabelle, says in 
the ballad — ' 

Tt ilicrc never a knlgbte of my round table 
Tills nmuor will undergo P “ Sir Cavline. 

Round Table, In tho eighth pear of 
Kdward I, Bogor de Mommer estab- 
lished a Bouna Tgble at Kenilworth 
for “ the encourag^meut of milBary 
nastimes.*’ At Ail foundation 100 
knights and ao many ladies were enter- 
tained at the founder’s expense. About 
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Beventy years later, BCIward III. erected 
a splenoid table at Windsor. It was 
200 feet in diameter, and the expense 
of entertaining the knights thereof 
amounted to jClOO a week. 

A round table* A tournament. 
called by reason that the place wherein 
they practised those feats was environed 
with a strong wall made in a round 
form (Duffdale)* We still talk of tables 
land* 

Holding a rotmd table* Proclaiming or 
holding a grand tournament. Matthew 
of Pans frequently calls justs and tour.* 
iiaments liaetimdia Mem<d Rotuitdae 
(lance games of the Bound Table). 

Knights of the Round Table, There 
were 150 knights who had sieges ” at 
the table. lung Leodegraunce brought 
over 100 when, at the wedding of his 
daughter Ouinever, he save the table to 
King Arthur ; Merlin mled up twenty- 
eight of the vacant seats, and the king 
elected Gawaiue and Tor ; the remaining 
twenty were left for those who might 
pi*ovo worthy. (History of Prince 
Arthur y 45, 4§.) 

Knights of the Round Table. Tlie 
most celebrated are Sirs Acolon,* Ag'- 
ravain, Am'oral of Wales, Ball'amore,* 
Banicr, Beaumans,* BeWbus,* Bevi- 
dere, Belvour,^ Bersunt,* Bliom'beris, 
Borro or Bors * (Arthur's natural son), 
Brandiles, Bmnor, Caradoc the Chaste 
(the only knight who could quaff the 
fclden cup), Col'grevance, Din'adiun, 
Driam, Dodjoiaa the {Savage, Eric, 
Floll,* Galahad a*' GalOad the Modest,* 
Gareth,* Oaheris,* Galohalt,* Oawaiu 
or Gauwin the Gentle * (Arthur’s 
nephew), Grislet,* Hector of Mares (1 
syi.) or Ector of Marys,* .Iwein or 
Ewaine* (also written Yvnin), Kay,* 
Lad 3 rx][as, Lamereok or LamerocK,* 
Lancelot ot Launcelot du Lac* (the 
seducer of Artliur’s wife), Lanval of the 
Fairy t.ance, Lauain, Lionell,* Lucan, 
Marhaus,* Melia'du^ Mordred tlie 
Traitor (A^iur's nephew), Morolt or 
Morhault of the lAn Mao^ Pag’inet,* 
Palomede or Palame’diSs,* Phar'amond. 
Pell'e^* Ptetl'inore, Persuant of Inde 
(meaning of the indigo or blue armour), 
■Per'ciwOl* Peredur, Byence, Sag’ra- 
mour le Desirus, Sa'gris,* Super'lflis,* 
Tor or Torres* (reputed. son of AriSs 
the Cowherd), Tristfam or Tristran 
the Love-lorn,* Wquine,* Wig'alois, 
Wxg'Bmor, Ywain (Wxwein). 

V The tHto marked with a star (♦) 
are Prince Arthur at the 

Bound Table, in the frontispiece of ^e 


Famgtis History of the Renowned Pt'inee 
AHhur. 

There Ualnad sat with manlr Kraio, 

Vet luaiden meekacas In his fHro : 

There Hurolt of the iron mam;, 

Aiid love-lorn Tristreui thero ; 

And Dinadam witti lively glance. 

And Lnnval withiho fairy laitcc. 

And JiTordred with hia looks askance, 
Jirimr>r and Bevidere. 

Why Bhotild 1 tell of numbers more ? 

Sir 6ay, Air BAnier, and Blr Boro, 

Sir Caradoc the keen, 

The gentle Gawain s courtei^us l<ire, 

Hector do Mares, and P«llin(»re, 

And Iiancclor, that evermore 

Looked storn^wise on the queen.’* 

Sit Walter Scoiii Bridal of-lnermain, li. U. 

Knights of the Round Table, Their 
chief exploits occurred in q^uest of the 
San Graal or Holy Cup, brought to 
Britain by Joseph of Arimathe'a. 

Hareoui'i's Round Table* Hab- 

ooubt’s . . .) 

Round as a Ball; ... as an apple, 
as an orange', etc. 

Roundabout (A)* A Piet’s camp. 

“ His desire of his Vonunnion a Piet's camp, /»r 
UoniidalH)iit.''— ,S'ir ir. Scott: The Anttumry. 
clinp. i. 

Roundhoada. Puritans; so called 
because they wore their hair short, wliilo 
the Boyalists wore long hair covering 
their shoulders. 

“ And ere I heir butter *»n to coddle. 

A littllet chiirnd 1’ ili‘ Roundhead’a noddle.” 

Men Miraclee, i\ 43 C1«W). 

Rouudle, ill heraldry, is a charge of 

round or circular form. They are of 
eight sorts, distinguished by thoir linc- 
turos : (1) a Bezant y tincture “ or ; ” (2) 
a PlatCy tincture “argent;” (3) a Tor- 
f catty tincture “gules;’* (4) a 
tincture “ azure (5) an Oqress or Pellet y 
tincture “ sable ; ” (6) a (jolpe^ tincture 
“ purpure ; ” (7) a Gisze, tincture “ san- 
guine ; ” (8) an Orangey tincture 
“ teurey,’* ^ 

RouuAi !So the Britons called ogre.<i, 
and the set van ts or attendants of the 
ogres they called Orewnds, ^ 

Rouse (A). A contraction of ca- 
rousal, a drinking^ bout. (JJwedish, 
f'tfs ; Norwegian, ruusy drunkenness ; 
Dutch, roes, a bumper.) Bouse (1 syl,). 

‘*Tho kinir doth wake to-night, and tAtres his 

rouse." Skckeejieare : UatuUA, i. 4 . 

Rou’slvg. A rottsing^ good ftv* 
Bousing moans large, g^t; hence a 
rousing falsehood {mendaciutn nutgnifi* 
etm). 

Rout (A). A laigo evening batty. 

S lTelsh, rhawter, a crowd.) (jS^dsw, 
UBBXCAHB, etc.) 
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Boutlera. Adventurers who made 
war a trade and let themselves out to 
anyone who would pay them. So called 
bemuse they were always on the ^-oute 
or moving from place to place. ^Twelfth 
century.) 

Rovb (1 syl.). To shoot with roving 
arrows— i.<?. arrows shot at a roving 
mark, either in height or distance. 

To shoot at r(mrs. To shoot at certain 
marks of the target so called ; to shoot 
at random without any distinct aim. 

** Unliclievers «re said by Clobery to * sboot at 
rovers.’ "—Dwine OlimpMS, p. 4 cluau). 

Rwmina at rovers, Bunning wild; 
being without restraint. 

Row (rhyme with now), A tumult. 
It used to be written rout^ and referred 
to the night encounters of the roues or 
profligate bon-vivants whose glory it 
was to attack the ** Charleys*' and dis- 
turb the peace, {tjee Boue.) 

Row (rhyme with low). The Row 
means ** Paternoster Bow," famous for 
publishing firms and wholesale book- 
sellers, or Botten Bow (j'.t’.J- (Anglo- 
Saxon, r&iVy a line.) 

Row'dy (rhyme with clondy), A 
ruffian brawler, a ** rough," a riotous or 
turbulent fellow, whose delight is to 
make a lOWtor disturbance. 

Rowe'na. A Saxon princess, and 
bride of Ivanhoe. {Sir Scott : 

luanhoe,) 

Rowland. {See Boland.) 

Childe Rowland* Young^t brother 
of the “ fair burd Helen.” Guided by 
Merlin, he undertook to bring back his 
sister from Elf-laud, whither the fairies 
hod carried her, and succeeded in hie 
perilous exploit. {Ancient Scotch ballad,) 

“ Childe Rowland to the dark tower came ; 

His word WH8 still ‘ Fie, foil, and fuin, 

J emell '..be blood of a BritiahrnHn.’” 

fihakenpearc : Kino iti 4. 

Rowley {Tlwmas), The fictitious 
priest of Bristol, said by Chatlerton to 
nave been the author of certain poems 
which he (Chatterton) published. 

Rowned In the Bar. Whispered 
in the ear. The old word rowHy rowned 
(to whisper, to talk in private). Polonius 
says to the king in Hamlet — " Let his 

S ueen-mother lul alone eqtreat him to 
tiow his grief— let her be rowned with 
him;” not blunt and loud, but in 
primte converse, (6Vf<; Bound, To,) 

Roslnirglio Club for printing rare 
works or MSS., the copies being ngid^ 
confined to members of the anb. It 


was called after* John. Duke of Box- 
burghe, a celebrated collector of ancient 
literature, who died 1812. Since the 
establishment of this club, others of a 
similar character have sprung up, as 
(1) the Camden, Cheetham, I'ercy, 
Shakespeare, Surtees, and Whiu’toti, in 
England; (2) the Abbotsford, Bonuatync, 
Maitland, and Spalding, in Scotland : 
and (3) the Oeltio Society of Ireland. 

Roy {le) [or la Relne] ■’awlsera. 

This is the royal veto, last put in force 
March 1 1 , 1 707, when Queen Anne refused 
her assent to a Scotch Militia Bill. 

During the agitation for Catholic 
emancipation, George HI. threatened a 
veto, but the matter was not biought to 
the test. 

Royal Amo worn by a subject. {See 
Lane.) 

Rojral Goats {The), Tlio Boyal 
Welsh Fusiliers, noted for tlieir nanny- 
goat. This gallant regic^cut was at 
Blenheim, Oudenarde, l£ilplaqnet, Det- 
tiugen, yittoria,.Alina, Inkennauu, and 
many another field. 

Royal Morohaat. In the thirteentli 
century the Venetians were masters of 
the sea, and some of tlicir wealthy mer- 
chants— as the Sauu dos, the Justiuia'ui, 
the GrimaVdi, and others— erected prin- 
cipalities in divers places of the Archi- 
pelago, which their descendants enjoyed 
for many centuries, lliese self-creufed 
princes were called royal merchants.*'* 
( frarbnrtoft,) 

** Ulancinir an e\v of pity oh bis loflaes. 

That ha\ c late m> hudUled on his liack, 
EnouKli t:t rress a roval merchant down " 
ffkakespeare : Merchant of Venice, iv. 1. 

V Ifir Thomas Gresliam was called a 
“ royal merchant.*’ 

Royal Road to Learning. Euclid, 
having oi>ened a school of mathematics 
at Alexandria, was asked by King 
Ptolemy whether ho could not explain 
his art to him in a i^ore compendious 
manner. * * Sire,” said the geometrician, 
” there is no royal to teaming.** 

Rojral TItloo. (1) Of England— 
Henry IV,- was styled His Grace; Heni-y 
VI., His Excellent Grace; Edward IV., 
Htffh and Mighty Prifice; Henry VII. , 
His Grace and His Majesty; Henry VIII. , 
His Highness, then His Majesty, Sub- 
sequently kings were styled nts Sacred 
Majesty, Our pres^ styte is Hei' Most 
Gracious Majesty* 

(2) Royal titles^ their meaning : Abime- 
leA,{Father Kina), ^(f^jpoten^ 

tate, i,o. absolute), Cessar (tn comptmeni 
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to Julius Casar), Calif {successor'). Cham 
{eh ieftain) . Czar {fLUtoerai^ a contraction 
of hmnoderslieta), Darius {holder of 
the etnpire), Duke {leader). Emperor 
(commander). {Slavonic ^ master 

of the house). Kaiser (Casar) ^ Kl^ 
(provincial chief). Khedive (suzerain). 
King (father), Landgmve (land reel'd). 
Maharajah (great sovereigH). Margrave 
(border reeve). Nejus (lord protector^. 
Nizam (lulei*). Pharaoh (light of the 
world) . Queen Another) . Raj ah ( prince 
or sovereign), Shah or Padishah {pro^ 
tector, sceptred protector). Sheik (elder). 
Sultan (ruler). 

Royston (Herts) means king’s town ; 
so called in honour of King Stephen, who 
erected a cross tliere. ^rencli, rou.) 

A Itoyston horse and Cambridge Master 
of Arts will give way to no one. A Cam- 
bridgeshire proverb. Royston was a 
village famous for malt, which was sent 
to London on horseback. These heavy- 
laden boasts never moved out of the 
way. The Masters of Arts, being the 
great dons of Cambridge^ liad the wall 
conceded to them by the inhabitants out 
of courtesy, 

RosliiAiite (4 syl.) . A wretched jade 
of a riding-horse. Don Qubcote’s horse 
was HO called, (Spanish, rocin^antey a 
hack before.) 

*‘lt is tbe only tiin** bo will sit behln<l the 
wrotchiHl Llosliuifltp. and ir. MToulil lioQuixuttc of 
hiin to expect s]>eed.''— /<ond«fi jRemio. 

(^cc Hobse.) 

Buaoli. The Isle of Winds, visited 
by Pantag'ruol and his fleet on their 
W’ay to the Omclo of the Holy Bottle, is 
the isle of windy hopes and unmeaning 
flattery. The people of tliis island live 
on nothing but wind, eat nothing but 
wind, and drink iiotliing but vrind. Tliey 
lutve no other houses but weathercocks, 
seeing everyone is obbsed to shift his 
way of life to the over-changing caprice 
of court fashion ; ^nd they sow no other 
seeds but the wind-flowers of promise 
and flattery. Tiie common people get 
only a fan-puff of foiiad very occasionally, 
but the richer sort hanq^uet daily on huge 
mill-draughts of the same unsubstantiiil 
stuff. (Uabelais : Panto finely iv. 43.) 

Bub. An impediment. The expres- 
sion is taken from bowls, where “rub ” 
means that something hinders the free 
movement of your bowl. 

Witaodt rubor IntermptYon.^— Siw///. 

Like a bourie that runneth in a smooth alllo. 
wit bout auio rub."— p. lo. 

Bubber ^ Wblit (A). A game of 
cards called whist.’* <^Ruhber’* is 


transferred from howls, in which the 
collision of two balls is a rubber, he* 
cause they rub against each other. 

Bnbenft* Women. The portrait of 
Helena Forman or Fourment, his second 
wife, married at the ago of 1C, introduced 
in several of his historical paintings ; but 
the woman in Pubens and His Wife^ 
in the Munich gallery, is meant i^or 
Isabella Brandt, of .Antwerp, Ms first 
wife. 

Bu'bL One of the Cherubim or 
** Spirits of Knowled^,” who was pre- 
sent when Eve walk^ in Paradise. He 
felt the most intense interest in her, 
and longed, as the race increased, to find 
one of her daughters whom he could 
love. He fixed upon Lir'is, young and 
proud, who thirsted for knowledge, and 
cared not what price she paid to obtain 
it. After some months had elapsed, 
Liris asked her angel lover to let her see 
him in his full glory: so Rubi showed 
liimsclf to lior in all his splendour, and 
she embraced him. Instantly Liris was 
burnt to ashes by the raifiont light, and 
the kiss she gave on tlie angePs forehead 
became a brand, which shot a^uy into 
his brain. That brand was * * left for ever 
on his brow.” and that agony knew no 
abatement. (Thomas Moore: Loves of 
the Angehy story ii.) • 

Bu'bloon. To pass the Ituhiron. To 
adopt some measure from which it is 
not i>ossible to rece<ie. Thus, when the 
Austrians, in 1850, passed the Tici'uo, 
the act was a declaraiou of war against 
Sardinia ; and in 18CC, when the Italians 
passed the Adige, it w^as a declaration of 
war aminst Austria. 'Phe Rubicon w^as 
a small river separating ancient Italy 
from Cisalpine Gaul (the niovince al- 
lotted to fluliiis CiBs.ar). When Csesar 
Classed this stream he p^sed bevond the 
limits of his own province amf became 
an invader ^f Italy. 

Bubomuc. Sir Philip Sidney says, 
•Rubonax ” was driven by a poet’s vetses 
lo hang himself.” (Defence of Poesie.) 

Bubrio (from the Latin rubnea. *^red 
ochre,’* or “ vormilion **). An ordin- 
ance or law was by the Romans called 
a rubric, because it \nis written with ver- 
milion, in coiitrodistinctiou to prietorian 
edicts or rulas of the court, ^hich were 
posted on a white ground. (Juvenal. 
xiv. 192.) 

*^,RuJbTJca vetSvit" e the law haa forbidden it. 

^Persivs, V. w.) 

^ PraaSrea eillrta ana in albo nroponebant, ao 
nibrlcaa Cf.ff. jiia civile] ti'analalerunc.**— minli- 
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Mid oiU«r& UirecLiibir l)OW\ when, and 
wliero all thinurii in Uiann stM'vlee are to he i»ei'- 
formed n ere furiuerly printed in red rhnnictera 
uiow generally in ItalK;:^), and called rnhrioa.*'— 
Hook : Vhvrch Dictionary, 

The King of Ceylon Ims the 
iluost rub^ ever (seen. **lt is a span 
long, as thick as a man’s arm, and n’lth- 
out a flaw.” Kublai-Khan offered the 
value of a city for it, but the king 
answered that he would not pai*t with it 
if all the treasures of the world were laid 
at his feet. {Marco J^h,) 

Rnt>y ( The) . llie ancients considered 
the ruby to bo au antidote of poison, 
to preserve persons from plague, to 
banish grief, to repress the ill effects of 
luxuries, and to divert the mind from 
evil thoughts. 

Ruby (The Perfect), The philoso- 
pher’s stoue. {i>ee Plowke OV THE 
Sun.) 

Rnoh'ieL God of the air. (Helirow. 
.‘ifchy ail* ; d, god.) (Jeicieh iaythologij,) 

Rudder, Who woi’t be ruled by the 
rudder must he ruled by the rock, who 
won't listen to reason must bear the 
consequences, like a ship that runs upon 
a rock if it will not answer the helm. 

Ruddeok, The redbreast, ‘‘sacred 
to the hotisehold gcxis.” The legend 
says if a redbreast finds a dead body in 
the woods it will “ cover it with moss.” 
Drayton alludes to this tradition — 

rovertng wltlj moR* the dead’s nnclosed eye, 
The little redbruasi teacbeth charirio.** 

The Otcl 

Shakespeare makes Arvir'agus say over 
Imogen — 

^ ^ " Thou Rli»lt iK»t lack 

The nower that'e like thy face, iwle lu’iiiiroRe nor 
'nioaziiFCd hareliell . . . the riiddork wimhl 
With charitable bill . . . bring theeall tbeai*.*’ 
Ct/mbelhie,iv 2 . 

So also in the folk tale of The Babes in 
the Wood— 

"Thel.tdiinR red 
Fre^li 8tmwl>erry-leavefl did over them spread." 

&Qddy-miui6 lBloody~hftP(f\. Thu 
infant son of Sir Mordant : so calletl be- 
cause his hand waso'ed with his mother’s 
blood. She had stabbed herself because 
her husband hod been paralysed by a 
draught from au enchanted stri^am. 
{Spenser: Faerie Quecne, bk. ii. 1, 3.) 

Rttdgfl^ {Batchy), A half-witted 
lad, who had for his companion a raven. 
{Bkhens : JBamaby Budge.) 

Ru’dlger (3 syh). Margrave of 
Betdielar'en, a wealthy Hnn, liegeman of 
King EtzeL In the Nibelungen^Zied he 


is represented most noble character. 
He was sent to Burgundy by King Gtzel, 
to conduct Kriemhud to Hungaiy if she 
would consent to marry the Hunnish 
king. When Gunther and his suite went 
to pay a visit to Kriemhild, ho enter- 
taineil them all most hospitably, and 
gave his daughter in marriage to Kriem- 
hild’a youngest brother, Gis'clher ; and 
when the broil broke out in the dining-^ 
hall of King Etsel, and Budiger was 
compiled to take part against the Bur- 
gundians, he fought With Kriemhild’s 
second brother, Gemot. Budiger struck 
Gemot ‘‘ through his helmet,” and the 
prince struck me margrave ” through 
shield and morion,” and “down dead 
dropped both together, each by the other 
slain.” --Nibelungcn^‘Licd, 

Rndol’pliliie Tables ( The ) . Tabida 
Budolphlnee^ 1627. Astronomical calcu- 
lations begun bv Tycho Brahe, and con- 
tinued by Kepfer, under Bio immediate 
patron^e of Kaiser Budolph 11., after 
whom Kepler named the work. 

Budolpb save Tycho Brahoan annuity of XI^vk) 
MUtrling. Ueorge ill. gave HersicUel au aunuiiy 
c‘f xaw. 

Rndolirtadt {La Comtesse de), or 
“Cousuelo,” who marries the Count of 
Rudolstadt. {Bomanee by George Sand : 
Madatne Bndevant,) {See CoNStTElO.) 

Rudra, Father of the tempest-gods. 
The word means ”run about crying,” 
and the legend says that the boy ran 
alioiit weeing because he had no name, 
whereupon Biulunasaid, “ Let thy name 
1)0 Bud-dra.” (Sanskrit, rndt weep; 
dra. run.) ( Vedic mythology,) 

Rns, to grieve for something done, 
to repent, is the Anglo-Saxon reow, con- 
trition; German, reue, Bue(l Byl.)^ 

Rne, called “herb of grace,” because 
it was employed for sprinkling holy 
water. Without doubt it was^so used 
symbolically, because to rue means to 
1)6 sorry, and penitence brings the water 
of grace with it. ^ (Latin, ntta, from 
the Greek rhm, so called because it sets 
persona free from disease and death.) 
(See Diffebeivce.) Ophelia says-- 

There’s rue for you, and bere‘s some for nio i 
we nmy call it ‘herb of fiuoo' o’ Sundays.”— 
SHnkenfpmre : Mamlet, iv. 5. 

Rue, A slip of land (free of all mano- 
rial charges dnd claims) encompassing or 
bounding manorial land. It certainly is 
not derived fiom the a street, 

nor in it a corimplioxt. of {See 

Rbwe.) ‘ 
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lUwe is a roil or slip, fieuce Ragman's 
rcrwe or roll (^4’.). 

There ii a whole, wcirld of ciirloiiB liUtory cim- 
tainod in the i>hraBe Oagmairs rewe, titeiinlDg a 
roll. In piert Plotmm'% Vitim, the wve » hull 
IS called a revmJ'-^Ediftburf^ ltivUne,J»iy, ia«0. 


Rn0b (1 Byl.)* A game at cords, sow 
called slamm; also playing a trump, 
when one cannot follow suit. 


"A gwagsnrer ia one that ptoyait ruflre, fmm 
whence he took the denomiitutlun of ruffyii. ‘—J. 
H iOmt.}S(aii:ic(itllipiarAma,m9. 


Rule of ihtmb. In the legend of 
Knockmany Fin, Mr. Coul says , 


“^TbatlKWteCnculHn D« wmlugl, . . . tnr my 
tliumh telle me ao.' To which his wife replies ; 
‘ Well, my Cully, don’t l>e cast down. . . , Mayhc 
ril hriagyou better out of this acrape than e\er 
ymt o«>uld hrlug yourself hy your rule of thumb 
rreferrlng to the pricking of the thumfiV W. P. 
reats: Fairy Talet of the frUh pMMintry, p. 27o. 

Again, p. 271 Fin knew by the ** pricking of his 
thumb ’^that the giant Curnllin would arrive nt 
two o'clock^ In tbeae caaea the “ rule of thnmf> " 
refers to the proguoatica of the thunih, referred 
to by the wftcliea of Uacbetb.* i" By the pricking 
of my thutnlia. aomethlng evil this way comes.” 


BuffUui Han. That part of West 
SmUhfteld which is now the horso- 
nmrket, where ^tryals of skill were plaid 
by ordinary ruffianly people with sword 
and buckler.” {Bhtoii, p. 662.) 


Bole of the Read (Tke), 

*' The rule of the road's an anomaly quite, 

In riding or driving along : 

If you go to the left .vou are aurc to go right, 
If you go to the right you go wrung." 

It is not so in France. 


Bnftw (Tbe Red). William II. of 
England. (1050, 1087-1100.) 

Otho II. of Germany ; also called The 
Jihofh/. (955,973-983.) 

Gilbert de Clare, Eaii of (Gloucester, 
son-in-law of Edward I. (Slain 1313.) 

Bnggle're. (iSVe^IlooEBo.) 

Rnkenaw {Dame), The ^e’s wife 
ill the tale of Reynard the Fojc. The 
word means noisy insolence. 


Rule {St,) or St. Reg'nlne, a monk 
of Fatrsc in Acheia, is the real saint of 
Scotland. He was the first to colonise 
its metropolitan see, and to conyert the 
inhabitants Q)70). The name Killmle 
{(Vi^ Reff'ult) perpetuates this fact, St. 
Ahdrew super^ed the Achasan. 


” But t have solemn vows to imy . . , 

To fur St. Andrew’a hound, 

Within the ocean-cave to pray, 

Where good Bt. Rule hla holy lay 
Sting to the billow's sound." 

Sir Walter Srott : Harmion, i. 30. 


Rule. Britannia. Words by Thom- 
son, author of The Scamit ; music by 
Dr. Atue. It first appeared in a mosque 
entitled Alfred^ in which the name of 
David VAuett is associated with that of 
(Tames Thomson, ai^ some think he was 
the real author of this* apolitical hymn.” 
(August 1, 1740.) 

Rnle Nisi. A is an order 

from one of the su|>erior courts, and a 
“rule nisi” is such an order “to show 
cause.” That is, the rule is to bo held 
absolute mien the parjly to whom it 
applies can “ show cause” why it should 
not be so, 

RiOo af tlnoBSh (The), A rough 
ffuess-^orkmejisnrc. Measuring lengflis 
by the thnmb.^ In stfme nilaceslhe heat 
r^uired in mwing is determined by 
dipping the thumb into the Vat. 


Rule the Roost (Tb). The , cock 
rules which of the hens is to have the 
honour of roosting nearest him. {See 
under Roast.) 

“Ucate yon nowo up Into jour pulpitlea like 
hraggingp cocks on tho rowKl, ttappe yuur wingea 
aud crowc oni Aloude.”’-Jct«itff. 


Rnm. Queer, quaint, old-fashioned. 
This word was first applied to Roman 
Catholic priests, and subs^uently to 
other clergymen. Thus Swift speaks of 
“a rabble of tenants and rusty dull 
rums” (country parsons). As these 
“rusty (lull rums^* were old« fashioned 
and quaint, a “rum fellow” came to 
signify one as odd as a “rusty dull 
rum.” 

V Professor De Morgan thought that 
the most probable denvatiou was from 
booksellers trading witn the West Indie.s. 
It is said tliat in the eighteenth centuiy 
they bartered books for rnm, but set 
aside chiefiy such books os would not sell 
in England. 

Ra'minate (3 syl.). To think, to 
medilute ui on son/<* ubject ; properly. 
“ to chew the cud ” (Latin, 

"To chew thiiciid of sweet and hitter fftnc> 
MtKon. - ' 

"On ft flowery bank he chews therud,’'“~Arp<h-»i. 
* Rmnolt. Gunther*.s chief cook. 


Sore toiliHl the chief cook. Rumuli ; uh how h'e 
orders ran • 

Among his andcrstrapiiers ! how many a ixa 
and i)an, 

How many a mighty r.mldron raltled and rang 
again! 

They dn^ssed a world of dishes for the exiHJCtcd 
train.” 

Letteoh^s Xibeluugen-Lied, ^tauza S'.)0. 

Ramp-fed. that is, fed on scraps, 
such as liver, kidneys, chitling^ ana 
other kitchen perquisites. 


*^Aroiht thee, witch i the mrop-fed roiiyoa 
eriea.'* gkoXwiyearw .' Mtubeth, i . 3. 

V A ronvon or ronian is a kitchcii 
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wench fed ou scraps (Fi-ench, ragnoHy 
a kidney). 

Bump Parliament. Oliver Crom- 
well (1648) sent two regiments to the 
House of Commons to coerce the mem- 
bers to condemn Charles I. Forty-one 
were seized and imprisoned in a lower 
room of the House, 160 were ordered to 
go home, and the sixty favourable to 
Cromwell were allowed to remain. These 
sixty were merely the fag-end or mmp 
of the whole House. {See Pbide*s 
PCTBOE.) 

The name was revived again in the 
protectorate of Bichard Cromwell. Sub- 
sequently the former was called Jhe 
Bloody Itwnpy and the latter The Bump 
of a Bmnp. 

“Tliftfow, 

BetiiiiHe they're v^’asred to the stunipH, 

Are represonteil liest hy rumps.*’ 

" ItuUer ; IJudibraa, pt. ill. S. 

'Rump^lmtilzchen[Bttmvle-stili8'‘ 
sA't/tJ. A passionate Uttle uoformed 
dwarf. A miller's daughter was en- 
joined by a king to spin straw into gold, 
and the dwarf did it for her, on con- 
dition that she would give him her iirst 
child. The maiden married Uie king, 
and grieved so bitterly when her first 
child was bom that the dwarf promised 
to relent if within three days she could 
find out hfs name. Two days were spent 
in vain guesses, but the third day one 
of the queen's servants heard a sti'ange 
voice singing— 

Little (Ircains niy dainty dame 
UuiDi)elan:tchen n my name.” 

The queen, being told thereof, saved her 
child, and the dwarf killed himself with 
rage, {German Popular Stories.) 

Bumping BoMn. A corruption of 
Biwfp and J)ozmiy meaning a rump of 
beef and a dozen of claret ; or a rump 
steak and dozen oysters. 

Ban. -4 lotig n/w, a sh(g'f nw. We 
say of a drama, It had a long run,*’ 
moaning it attracted the people to the 
house, and was represented over and 
over again for many nights. The allu- 
sion is to a runtfer who continues his 
race for a long way. The drama ran 
on night after night without change. 

In the long mn. In the final result. 
Tills allusion is to race-running: one 
may get ^he start for a thne, but in the 
long run, or entire race, the result may 
be different. The hare got the start, 
but in the long run the patient per- 
severance of the tortoise won the race. 

To go toith a rtm. A seaman's phiuse. 
A rope goes with a run when it is let 


go entirely, instead of being slackened 
gi-aduolly. 

Bun (See Aicuos.) 

** It wan like a Malay runnlnir anmcic, only with 
a more deadl>' weapon.'*— lae IVmea. 

** Fronileas and aatfre-proof he aeonrsthe etreeta, 

And runs an Indlan-niiick at all he lueeta.” 

Dryden : The Hind the Panther ^ 

Bun a Big (To). To pl^’ a trick, 
to suffer a sportive trick. Thus, John 
Gilpin, when he set out. ** little thought 
of running such a rig ” as he suffered. 
Florio gives as a meaning of rig^ ** the 
tricks of a wanton ; ** hence frmicsome 
and deceptive tricks. The rig of a ship 
means the way it is rigged, hence its 
appearance ; and, os pirates deceive by 
changing the rig of their vessel, so rig 
came to mean a trick to deceive, a trick, 
a frolicsome deception. 

Ban Biot (To). To run wild. A 
hunting term, meaning to run at a 
whole herd. 

Bun Tliin (To). To start from a 
bargain. When liquor runs thin it 
indicates that the cask is nearly empty. 

Bun a Man Down (To). To abuse, 
depreciate. A hunting term. 

Bun of tho House (7%r). He has 
the run of the house. Free access to it, 
and free liberty to partake of whatever 
comes to table. A “run of events" 
means a sori^ of good, had, and in- 
different, 08 tbey may chance to succeed 
each other. And the “run of*' tho 
house" means the food and domestic 
arrangements as they ordinarily occur. 

Buna The tub rrmy— leaks, or lets 
out water. In this and all similar 
phrases the verb run means to “ be in a 
running state." Thus we have “the 
ii’cer runs," “ tho cup runs over," “ tho 
rivers run blood," “tho field runs with 
blood," 

Buna may Bead {He ihaf), Tho 
Bible quotation in Jlahakkok li. 2 is, 
“ Write the vision, and make' it plain, 
that ho may run that readeth it." 
Cowper says — 

" But tratPB, on wblcb depends our nudn con- 
cern . , , 

aiilne iiy tbe side of every latli we tread 

With such a lustre, he that runs may read.” 

Tiro^nUm. • 

Baulking. Quite out of the running. 
Quite out of court, not worthy of con- 
sideration. A horse which has been 
“scratched" is quite out of the run- 
ning. {See SoEAgOHBD.) 

Buimliig Boalmaik» The last of 
these menials died out with the infamous 
Duke of Que^sberry. In tbe early part 
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of the eiffhtee&th centuvy uo neat house 
vras complete without some naif- dozen 
of them. Their duty was to run before 
and aionmde the fat Flconish mares of 
the period, and advise the innkeeper of 
the coming guests. The pole which 
they carri^ was to help the cumbrous 
coach of their master out of the nu- 
merous filpughs on the northern and 
western high-roads. (See Bow Street 
Kunnbbb, Bstafstte.) 

Rnaniiig Leatber. Ilia akoea are 
made of running Uaiher, He is riven to 
roving. Probably the pun is between 
roan and ran. 

Bunnlnff Tliiirsday. In the be- 
ginning of the reign of William HI. a 
rumour ran that the French and Irish 
Papists had landed ; a terrible panic 
ensued, and the people betook them- 
Nclves to the country, running for their 
lives. Joseph Perry says : ^^1 was dis- 
mally affrighted tho day colled Bunning 
Thursday. It was that clay the re|)ort 
reached our town, and I eimected to be 
killed” (his Life). The day in ques- 
tion was Thursday, Dec. 13, 1688. 

Running Water. Ho enchantment 
can subsist in a living stream ; if, there- 
fore, a person can interpose a brook 
betwixt himself and the witches, sprites, 
or goblins chasing him, he is in p^ect 
siifety. Bums* tale of Tam d'Shanier 
turns upon this superstition. 

Bainnlng tbe Rood. It is said that 
afi old lady was passing over Haxey Hill, 
when the wind blow away her hood. 
Some boys began tossing it from one to 
the other, and the old lady so enjoyed 
the fun that she bequeathed thirteen 
acres of land, that thirteen candidates 
might 1)0 induced to renew sport on 
the Cth of eveiy January. 

Runolblo Spoon (A), A bom spoon 
with a bowl at each end, one tho size of 
a table-spoon and tho other the size of a 
tea-spoon. Thero'^is a joint midway 
between the two bowls oy which the 
bowls can be folded over. 

Rium. The earl&it alphabet in use 
among the Gothic tribes of Northern 
£uro])e. The characters were employed 
either for purposes of secrecy or for 
divination. Mn is Gaelic for * * secret,” 
and heh’wi means divination.” 


There were Myeral sorts of ruaes in Celtic my- 

from mlsaaveotnre i the VktorUnu gime. to 

svertins danger i CB>tbe.JkelftXictorv Eane 
to bring down curses on enemies. cOonnmre 
BaLiam and Batsk ) 


Rnnlo Rhymea. Rhymes in imita- 
tion of the £dda or Book of Munic My* 
thology ; rude, old-fashioned jioetry of 
a Runic stamp. 

Runle Wands. Willow wands with 
mystic characters inscribed on them, 
used by the Scandinavians for magic 
ceremonies. 

Runnymede. The mm de guerre of 
Disraeli in the Times. (1805- 1881.) 


Rnpee. A silver ('oiu - 2 b. English 
(a florio). A lac of rupees ~ £10,000 
sterling. Since the depreciation of silver 
the value of a rupee is considerably less. 


*.* In lH70an nunce of silver was wfirth : in 
1870 it fell to 4U(1. ; to-day fUay, IMS) it is 4)uore<l 
lietweoii Mfi. and 50d. ; and at New York at 67|iL 


ia*r ounce. 

Rupert ef Debate. Edward Geof- 
frey, fourteenth Earl of Derby. It was 
when he was Mr. Stanley, and the oppo- 
nent of the great O (i.e. 0*ConneU), that 
Lord Lytton so describes him. (1709- 
1869.) 


*• The brilliant chief, irrogiilarly great. 

Frank, haughty, hold— the RuiMjrt of neliste.** 
AVu? Tinurn. 


Rupert's Balia* or Prince Bupert'a 
Di-ops. Glass bubbles first brought to 
England by Prince Rupert. Each bubble 
lias a tail, and if tlie smallest part of the 
tail is broken off the bubble explodes. 
'Fhe French term is larme ^ialavique^ 
because these toys were invented in 
Holland. 


“The nrst iirodiirtion of an author ... in 
iiMiially esiooitieil as a son of Trince Rupert's 
rtrcip, w hich is destroyed entirely If a iirrson make 
on It hut a single scraicU.’^'-Rottse/tom H urd*. 


Rupert’s Head («SVr), Devonshire. 
The legend is that the young wife of Sir 
Ruiiert Leigh eloped with a paramour, 
and the guilty pair, being pursued, were 
overtaken on tho R^ Cliff. Tlie woman 
fell over the cliff, and the paramour 
sneaked off ; but Sir Rupert let himself 
down some thirty feet, took up the fiUeii 
woman, andgcontrived to save her. She 
was terribly mutilated, and remained a 
iad disfigured cripple till death, but Sir 
Rupert nursed her with unwearied zeal. 
From this stoiy the cliff received its name. 

Ruoo. Not worth a rueh. Wortliless. 
The allusion is to the practice of strewing 
floors with rushes before carpets were 
invented. Distinguished guests had 
clean fresh rushes, but those oi inferior 
grade had either the rushes had 

been already used by their superiors, or 
none at all. The more modem expres- 
sion is ** Not worth a straw.” 

”Btrangera have green ruBiica, when daily 

f neaiB are tioi worth a tv»h."^LiUy : Nappho 
'iftao/i. 
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Friar RmH. Will-o’-tho-Wisp ; a 
Btrolling d«)moil, who oiice on a time got 
admittance into a monasteiy as a scullion, 
and played the monks divers pranks. 
{See Fbiab's LaimxoBV.) 

Riuli-beailBg Sunday. A Sunday, 
generally near the time of the festival of 
the saint to whom the church is dedi- 
cated, when andontly it was customary 
to renew the rushes with which the 
cJhurch floor was strewed. The festival 
is still observed at Ambloside, Westmore- 
land, on the last Sunday in July, the 
church being dedicated to St. Anne, 
whose day is July 26. The present 
custom is to make the festival a flower 
Sunday, with rushes and flowers formed 
into fanciful devices. The preceding 
Saturday is a holiday, being the day 
when the old rushes were removed. 

Ruflli'vaiL The angel who opens and 
shuts the gates of Paradise or A1 Janat. 
{The Koran,) 

RuBklne'se (3 syl.). Words and 

hniscs introduced by Kuakin, or coined 

ia Buskin. Tlie word is used in The 
Tiniee : — 

" Such writers as Buskin and Carlyle hare niado 
for theinsolvea technical terms, worda, and 
phrases ; surae of which will he tncerporatod into 
the language . . . while others may remaiu em- 
Ydoms of Huskinese and Oarlylisui.”— June 11, 
IMS. c 

RiUMk The Bussian language; a 
Bussiau. 

Rus'seL A common name given to 
a fox, from its russet colour. 

l>ann Anssol, the ifix, stert up at oones, 

And by the garget bente Chaunteclfre 
And on bis hak toward the wood him here." 

Chaucer: The Xonm Piistee Tale. 

RuMla. Great Russia” is Muscovy. 
** White or Little Russia” is that part 
acquired in 16d4 by Alexei Mikalowitch, 
induding Smolensk. The emperor is 
dUled the '*Czar of All the Bussiaa.” 
(iS^ Black Busbia.) 

ROi'Blaiil The nickname of a Bus- 
sufti ia *‘a Bear,” or the -‘Northern 
Bear.’' 

Rustam. The peev-beud and Persian 
Hcr'eulcs, famous for his victory over 
the white dragon named Asdeev'. He 
was the son of Zal, prince of Sedjistau, 
The exploits attiibutra to him must have 
been the aggregate of expbits performed 
^ numerous persons of the same name. 
His combat for two days with Prince 
Isfendiar is a favourite subject with the 
Persian poets. The name of hia horse 
was Beksh. Matthew Arnold’s poem, 
Sohrab<m^ Jtttstamy gives on account of 


Bustam lighting with and killing his son 
Sohrab. 

Riuity. He ttirna ruett/i. Like a rusty 
bolt, ho sticks and will not move. 

Rnsty-Tiurt^. That odour and fllth 
which accumumtes on things and in 
places not used. 

“ Then from Ui« butchers we bought lamb and 

shoepe, 

Beer frrtm tlie alehonse, and a hr(.»ome to aweepe 

Our cottage, that for want of use was musty, 

And moat extremely rust|^-f u^y ^ 

Rnyde^a. The duenna of Belerma. 
She had seven daughters, who wept so 
bitterly at the death of Durandarte, that 
Merlin, out of pity, turned them into 
lakes or estuaries. (Don Quixote, pt. ii. 
bk. ii. ch. 6.) 

Ry. A Stock Exchange expression 
for any shr^ or dishonest practice. It 
originated in an old stock-jobber, who- 
haa practisefl upon a young man, and, 
being comp^cd to refund, wrote on Uio 
cheque, ‘‘Please to pay to B. Y.” etc., 
in order to avoid direct evidence of the 
transaction. • 

Rye-bouao Plot* A conspiracy to 
assassinate Charles II. and his brotbci 
James on their way from Newmarket. 
As the house in which the king was 
lodging accidentallv caught Are, the 
royal party left eight days sooner than 
they had intended, and the plot mis- 
carried. It was called the Bye House 
Plot because the consjnrators af t^o 

Bye House Parm, in Hertfordshire. 
(1683.) 

Rykall \John), A celebrated trege- 
tour in rei^ of Henry V, {See 
Tbebbtoub.) 

“ Maitter John Rykell sometimo tregUour 
Ut noblo Henry, kJnge of XnglaiMie, 

And (if France tho mighty conaneronr." 

John LidgaU: Dancaof ifaeObire. 

Rykolot. A magpie (?) ; a little rook. 
Tlie German roche^ Anglo-Saxon hroe, 
seem to be cognatcT words. .Tlie last 
syllable is a diminutivo, 

Ramiar {Hr. Mot erf) . Poet at the ST>a. 
{Sir Walter : St. Itomn^e Welt) 

Ryme. The Frost giant, the enemy 
of the elves and fairies. At the end of 
the world this giant is to be tho pilot of 
the ship Naglefare. i^Hemmnavian 
mythology,) 

Ryot. A tenant in India pays a 
usufruct for bis oopupation.- Tke Scrip<< 
ture parable of w niMbaudii:iCi& refers 
to such a tenure ; tim itxrd i^nt for his 
rent, which was uoi ihoh!^. but fruits. 
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and tha husbandmea etoued those Who 
were sent, refusing to pay their *^lord.” 
Ryots have an hercditiry and perpetual 
right of occupancy so long as they pay 
the usufruct, but if they ref tise or neglect 
payment may bo turned away. 

Byparogimplier (Greek). So Pliny 
calls Pyri'eus the painter, because he 
confined himself to the drawing of ridi- 
culous and gross pictures, in which he 
greatly excmled. Babelais was the ry- 
parographer of wits. (Greek, ruparost^ 
foul, nasty.) 

ftythoiL A giant of Bretagne, slain 
by King Arthur. 


“ Ry tbon. tlie misbty Riant alalo 
By bis good brand, relieved Bretagne/' 

Hxr Walter Scott; BfiiUtlo/ Triermihttii. U. 


S. 


6. You have crossed your S (French). 
You have cheated me in your account ; 
yon have charged me pounds where you 
fiught to have charged shillings, or shil- 
lings where you ought to have charged 
pence. In the old French accounts, / 
? =: s) stood for sous or pence, and / for 
iraucs. To cross your/ meant therefore 
to turn it fraudulently into /. 

BJP.Q.R. BeuAtus Populus Quo Bo- 
manuB (the Roman 'Senate and People), 
jf^efters' inscribed on the standards of 
ancient Bcnne. 


Cf JS. Collar# The collar consists of a 

together or set in close or^er, on a blue 
and white ribbon. {See OouiiAB of S.S.) 


“ On tbo Wednesday preceding Easter, 1465, as 
Antbony was speaking to bis royal sister, on 
Ills knees, sli tUe indiOH of th^ courj; gathered 


Sir , 

bis knees, sli the indiOH of th^ courj; gathered 
r<iuiKiJiitn,aBd.t>ouad to bis loft knee a imud of 
gold, adorned wUb stones fasbioned Into the 
lerters S.S.(sotteBiM}>ee.or reuieinbimnce) and to 
tliis Ijaud was_ suspended an enamt^ted Forget- 
ue-not/’—Aord last o/tns Barms, bk, i\-. s. 


8.S.B. (Latin sira'ftm^per straUufti). 
Layer over layer, 

stands for Saneta Theoioyia 
Professor. Professor is the Latin for 
Doctor. D.D.—i.e. Hmuity Iheior or 
•Doctor of Divinity— is the Englisii 
ctluivalent of the Latin B.T.P. 


RaBdla A cuirass of silver 

which bdoimea to King goul, and Was 
lent to David when he Was anned for the 
encounter with Gohoth. This cuirass fell 
into the hands of Mohomat, being part 
of timprotie^eoiiflBcati^from the Jews 
pn then expulsidii from Medi'na. 


SaAiliatli Day's Jonniey (Exodus 
xvi. 29 ; Acts i. 12), with the Jews was 
not to exceed the distance between the 
ark and the exti^me end of the camp. 
Ihis was 2,000 cubits, somewhat short 
ot an English mile. (Exodus xvi. 29 ; 
Acts i. 12 !) 

Up to the hill by Hebron, seat of gianta old. 

No Journey of a Sabbath Day, and ItMided b'i.” 

Milton : Samm A tjffnietes. 

Babbath of Soimdi ( 17ie). Silence. 

Babbatb'iaiio. The disciples of Sab- 
batbais Zwi, the most rcmarkpblo 
'^Messiah** of modem times. At the 
of fifteen he hod mastered the 
iMmud, and at eighteen the Cabbala. 
(1641-1677.) 

Babbat'loal Year. One year in 
seven, when all land with the ancient 
Jews was to lie fallow for twelve months. 
This law was founded on. Exodus xxiii. 
10, etc. ; Leviticus xxv, 2-7 ; Deutero- 
nomy XV. 1-11. 

Sabo'ans. An ancient relitnous sect ; 
BO called from Sabi, son of Seth, who, 
with his father and brother Enoch, lies 
buried in the Pyramids. The Sabeans 
worshiped one God, but approached 
Him indirectly tlnough some created 
representative^ sucli as the sun, moon, 
stars, etc. Tlieir system is called iS*- 
beanism or the Sahean The Arabs 

were chiefly Sabeans before their con- 
vemon. 

Sabe'aaiBiii# The wor^iip of the sun, 
moon, and host of Jieaven. (Chaldet^, 
tzaba, a host.) 

Sa/belam moans that is* the 

“ religion of many baptisms ; ” founded 
by Boudasp or Bodhisattva, advise Chal- 
dean. This sect was the root of the 
party called “ Christians of St. John,” 
and by the Arabs El Moylasiltt, ^ 

Sabel'llaaflU A roli^ous sect; so 
called fronrSabellius* a Libyan priest of 
the third centuiy. Ibey believed in the 
•unity of God, and said that ^e Tri&ity 
merely oxwessed three riilations or states 
of one and tlie same/roiL 

Sa'bieiui is the Aramcan equivalent 
of the word “Baptists,’' {See mote,) 

"Tilt* ttin'bt of IlemuroKiniitol.'S, Baptists, anti 
Hsibicua (iho Mo^taisila of tlu*. ArahLau wj'iuvttl 
in the M'ooiul c';si)uiry S.>rm, iHilestin^, aSd 
Baby lunla.' —liunau : Lt/c oj Jt «iw, iiaAji. iii. ' 

Sablo denotes— of the ayes of man, 
the last ; of attributes^ wisdoio, prudence, 
integrity, singleness of inind ; of btrds, 
the raven or crow ; of elnttents^ the 
earth j of metah^ iron or lead ; of 
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planet 9^ Saturn ; of precioue stones^ the 
diamond; of the olive; oianimaUy 
a sort of weasel. 

Sable block, Expressed in heraldry 
by horizontal linos crossing perpendicuhn* 
ones. 

InEn^liflb limUIry eB«Mit<’lieoiis are ^arU'd by 
Bav'i'ii cwIuurB ; foruigu beraldsadd two more. 

A suit of sables. A rich courtly dress. 
Hy the statute of opmrel (21 Henry 
VIII, c. 13) it is ordained that none 
under the degree of an carl shall use 
saides. Bishop tolls us that a thousand 
ducats were sometimes given for a face 
of sables’* {Blossom^ 1677). BenJouson 
says, “ Would you not lough to meet a 
great councillor of state in a Hat cap, 
with trunk-hose . . . and yond haher* 
dasher in a velvet gown trimmed with 
sables ? ” {Discorenes.) 

" R«> luiiK ? Nay, then, lot tlic de\ il woar black, 
fnr I’ll have a suit of s.ibleA." - StuikxspMrc : 
Uiiinlct, ill. S. 

Sabloanldre (La). The sand-pits. 
So the Tuileries w’cre called to the four- 
teenth century. Towards the end of 
that century tiles were made there, hut 
the saTid-pits were iirst called the Tile- 
works or Tuileries in 1116. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth cenriirv, 
Nicolas (m Neuville hiiilt a house in tfic 
yiciuity, which lie called the “ Hdtol des 
Tuilenes.” This propm-ty was purchased 
in 1518 by Framjois I. for his mother. 

Sabra. Daughter of Ptolemy, King 
of Egypt, rescued ♦'by St. George fi'om 
the fangs of the ^iaiit, and ultimately 
married to her deliverer. She is repre- 
sented 08 pure in mind, saintly in char- 
acter, a perfect citizen, daughter, aud 
wife. Her three sons, born at a birth, 
were uameil Guy, Alexander, and David. 
Sabra died from the “pricks of a thorny 
bAkc.’' 

Sabrevr. Ze beau sabreun [tlie hand- 
some or famous swordsman]. Joachim 
Mufat (1767-1815). 

Sabri'na (Latin). The Severn. In 
Milton’s Conius we* are told she is the 
daughter of Lociine “that had the 
sceptre from his father, Brute,” aud 
was living in conculnnage with Estrildis. 
His queen, Guendolen, vowed vengeance 
against Ibtrildis and h^ daughter, 
gathered an army together, and over- 
threw Locrine by the river Sture. 
.Sabrina fled and jumj^ into the river. 
Nereus took pitv on ner, and made her 
“goddess of the Seven),” which is 
poetically called Sabri'na. 


Saoobarlna rrtnolple In Tliinga 

{'Zhe), Mr. Emerson means by this 
phrase, the adaptation of living beings 
to their eonditions— the becoming callous 
to pains that have to be borne, and the 
acquirement of liking for labours that 
are iM)cessary. 

Saoehnrla'sa. A name bestowed 
by Waller on Ladv Dorothea Sidney, 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester, 
for whose hand he was an unsuccessful 
suitor, for she married the Earl of Sun- 
derland. 

“Tbo Karl of LoicesAter, fnthcr of Alfarcrni>n 
SMney, tbe imtiiol,an(l of Walirr’M A'lUVAiiritrNtf, 
huili for bimself a sutuly Iioubo nt the north 
corner of a squan^ plot of * Lammas land ' Mi- 
lotijjriny to tlm innsb of SI. Martiirs, wliicb plot. 
Imiiotiforth Imh'aiuo known t«t LoudonoTs as 
‘Leicester Piolds."’— Sioffazine: I^ndon 
Legend*^ il. 

Baccharissa turns to Joan (Fenton : The 
Platofiic Spell). The gloss of novelty 
being gone, that which w’as once thoiiglit 
uiqiarallelcil proves only ordinary. Fen- 
ton says before marriage many a woman 
seems a Saccharissa, faultless in make ami 
wit, but scarcely is “ half Hymen’s taper 
W'asted” when the “spell is dissolved,” 
and “ Saccharissa turns to Joan.” 

Sacco Benedetto or Saco Bcndl'to 

[the blessed sack or cloak]. A yellow 
giument with two crosses on it, and 
painted over with flames and devils, In 
this linen robe persons condemned by 
the Spanish Inquisition were arra\M)d 
when they went to the stake. Tlig 
word sack was used for axiv loose upper 
garment lianging down the back from 
the shoulders; hciico “sac-friars” or 
frutris sacc'ati. 

Saobem. A cliief tunong some of the 
North American Indian tribes. 

Saohontege (3 syl). An instrument 
of torture used in Stephen’s reign, 
and tlius described in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle : “It was fastened to a beam, 
having a sharp iron^to go round the 
throat and neek, so that the person 
tortured could in no wise at, lie, nor 
sleep, but that he njfhst at all times bear 
all tlic iron.” 

Sack. Any dry wine, os sherry sack, 
Madeira sack, Canary sack, and Palm 
sack. (A corruption of the French seot 
dr}'.) 

Sack. A bog. Accoidingtotmditiou, 
it was the last word uttered before the 
tongues were odniounded at Babel. 
(Saxon, sm; German, aae^; Welsh, each; 
Irish, sac; F^dh, sac; Latini saeetis; 
Italian, saeco/ Spanish. s4cc.* Greek, 
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sahkta; Hebrew, aak^ Swedish, adcJc} 
eietjj etc.) 

To get stack or To give one the sack. 
To get (Uficbiuged by one’s employer. 
Mechauics travelling in quest of work 
carried their implements in a bag or 
sack ; when disenarged, they received 
back the bag that they might replace in 
it their tools, and seek a job elsewhere. 
Workmen still often carry a bag of 
toohi, but so much is done by macliiues 
that bags of tools are decreasing. 

The Sultan puts into a sack, and 
throws into the Bosphorus, any one of 
his harem ho wishes out of the way. 

There are many cognate phrases, as 
To gxveom the hag^ imd Get the hag^ which 
is merely substitutional. To r^ive the 
canvas is a very old expi’ession, refening 
to tlie substance of which the sack or 
bog was made. The French Trottsser voh 
gmtks ^ack up your uinopins or toys) 
IS another idea, similar to “Pack up 
your tatters and follow the drum.” {See 
Cashieb.) 

Sack Race (A). A village sport in 
which each runner is tied up to the neck 
in a sock. In some cases the candidates 
have to make short leaps, in other cases 
they are at liberty to run as wqll os the 
limits of the sock will allow them. 

Saokbiit. A corruption of samhtca. 
^Spanish, saeabnehe ; Portuguese, saguc- 
mtjco; French, aaquehute; Batin, sacra 
bitcetna^ socrod trumpet.) 

Saok'orson, The famous beta kept 
at “Paris Garden” in Shakosi)earc’8 
time. {See Pabis Gabden.) 

Saorainent. Literally, “a military 
oath ” taken by the Komau soldiers not 
to desert thoir standard, turn their 
back on the enemy, or abandon their 
general. We also, in the sacrament 
of baptism, take a military oath “to 
fight manfully under the lianner of 
Ghii6t.’\ The early Christians used the 
word to signify “ a sacred mystery,” and 
hence its appheation to the Baptism and 
Fuuharist, and in Ule Bomau Catholic 
Church to marriage, confirmation, etc. 

The five saerantenta are Confirmation, 
Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and £x« 
tronietTnctioD. (See Thlrty-mncArtioks, 
Article xxxv.) 

The seven sacraments ore Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, 
Orders, Matrimony, and Extreme Uuc- 

tiOD. 

The ttea sacratnents of the Protestant 
Church are Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. 


Saoramenta'riaiiB. Those who be- 
lieve that no chc'uige takes place in the 
eucharistic eleracnm after consecration, 
but that the bread and wine are simply 
emblems of the body and blood of Christ. 
They wore a party among the BefoimerH 
who separated from Luther, 

Saored Anohp^ in Greek vessels, 
were never let go till the ship was in the 
extremity of danger. 

Sacred City. {See Holy City.) 

Saored Heart. The “Feast of the 
SacTod Heart of Jesus ” owes its origin 
to a French nun, named Mary Margaret 
Alacoque, of Burgundy, who practised 
devotion to the Saviour’s heart in conse- 
quence of a vision. The devotion was 
sanctioned by Pope Cleiiieiit XII. in 
1732. 

Saored Isle, or Holy Island. Ireland 
w;is 80 culled because of its many saints, 
and Guernsey for its many monks. Tho 
island refcried to by Thomas Moore in 
his Irish Melodies 11.) is Scattery, 
to which St. Sena'nus retired, and vowed 
that no woman should set foot thereon. 

“Ob, haste Aitd li*avc this srcmvI isle, 

Uuboly Itark, ere mornina smile.” 

fit- Senanua an4 the Lady. 

Enhallow (from the Norse 
Holy Isle) is the name of a small isl^d 
in the Orkney group, where cells of tho 
Irish auchonte fathers are said still to 
oxist. 

Saored War. ^ 

(1) A war undertaken by the Am- 
phictyon'ic League against the Cirrheeans, 
m defence of Delphi, (b.g. 594-587.) 

(2) A war waged by the Athenians for 
the restoration of Delplii to the Pho'cians, 
from whom it had been taken, (n.c. 
‘118-447.) 

(3) A war in which the Phocians, who 
had seized Delphi, were conquered by 
Philip of Mheedou. (n.c. 316.) 

« Saored Way {The) in ancient Borne, 
was tho street where Romulus and 
Tatius (the Sabine) swore mutual alii- 
once. It does not “mean the “ holy 
street,” but the “ street of the oath.” 

Sacred Weed (r/i< ). Vervain. {See 
Herba Sacha.) 

SaoTlfioe. ^Nn cr sacrifice a white cock^ 
was one of the doctrines of Pythagoras, 
because it was sacred to the moon. Tho 
Greeks went further, and said, “Nourish 
a cock, but sacrifice it not,” for aU 
cockerels were sacred cither to the sun ot 
moon, as they announced the hours. The 
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*^cock was sacred also to the goddess of 
wisdom, and to Escula'pios, the god of 
health; it therefore reprei^ted tuM, 
and healthy none of which are 
ever to be sacrificed. ([See lanibhchuB . 
Jh'Qtreptm^ symbol xviil) 

* Saoilfloo to the Oraooo is to render 
oneself agreeable by courteous conduct, 
suavity of manners, and fastidiousness of 
dress. The allusion is to the three 
uraces of classic mythology. 

Sa’ciing Bell. The little bell rung 
to give notice that the “ Host ” is ap- 
proaching. Novvcalledsanctus bell, from 
the woms Bane tut, mmiu% 

domtnusj Deus Sahaoth^ pronounced by 
the pnest. (French, Baa-er ; Latin, 

^ Ho beard a liltlo <«icrm4 liHI iimr to thoole\a< 
tioH ot a to mill row mua<( ^—Ueffinald Scott. DtB- 
unery of WiUheraft OWi) 

“Tbe etacTiDg of the kmKS of Krante.*'— 

Sa'crlpant. A braggart, a noisy 
hoctorer. He is introduced by Alexander 
Passoni, in a raock-hcroic poem called 
27te Jiape of the Bttcket. 

i<n!enpanf (in (hlando Funijso)^ King 
of Circassia, and a Saracen. 

Sad Bread (Latin, pams gratis). 
Heavy bread, ill-made bread, Shake- 
speare calls it “ distressful bretul not 
the biead ot distress, but the panugumi 
or ill-mode bread eaten by the poor. 

Sad Dog so), 1 ti iBte Bujef. A 
playful way of b^t}ing a man is a 
aet^uchee. 

o 

Sadab. Tlie sixtoenili night of the 
month Ldyanuin. {FetBian mythologif.) 

Sadda. One of the sacred lx>oks of 
the Guebres or Parsis containing a sum- 
mary of the Zend-Avesta. 

Sadder ai^l aWlser Blan ( J). 

• ‘ A etdder ami a iner man 

He TOW the mun <iar morn ' 

Coiendff* The Ancient Mamu i 

Saddle, ffet tlic saddle on the right 
hoHe, Lay the blame on tbose who dc-„ 
serve it. 

Xestf the hone and w\n the taddU . (Set 
Lose.) • 

Saddletree {Jfr, FartoUtu), Tlio 
leametl saddler. {Sir Walter licoU : The 
Jliart of Midloihmu) 

Sad'dnpoea. A Jewish party which 
denied tlie existence of spirits ana angels, 
and, oi course, disbelieved in the resur- 
rection of the dead ; so called from Sadoc 
{nghteous man)y thought to be the name 
OT a priest or rabbi some three centuries 
before the birth of Christ. As they did 


not believe in futipre punishments, they 
punished offences with the utmost 
severity. 

SadlorSaadL A Persian poet styled 
the ** nightingale of thousand songs/’ 
and one of the four monaichs of elo- 
quence.” His poems are the GuliBian 
or Garden of Rosesy the Boetan or Garden 
of FruitBy and the Fend-Namchy a moral 
poem. He is admired for his sentenrious 
march. (1184-1263.) 

Sadler’s Wells (London). There was 
a well at this place called Holy Welly 
once noted for ’’its extroordinaiy' cures.” 
The priests of Clerkonwell Priory used to 
boast of its virtues. At the Befomation 
it was stopped up, and was wholly for- 
gotten tilf 1683. when a Mr. Sadler, in 
digging gravel for his garden, accident- 
ally discovered it again. Hence the 
name. In 1765 Mr. Bosoman converlc'd 
Sadler’s gaitleii into a theatie. 

Sadls'rian Xisetltres. Lectures on 
Algebra delivered in the TTniversi^ of 
Cambridge, and founded in 1710 by Lady 
Sadler. 


SsBhrlmnlr The boar 

served to the gods in Valhalla every even- 
ing ; by next morning tlie part (xiteu 
was miraculously lostored. {thundina^ 
1 tan mythology ) 

Salla» in Arabia, accoiding to Arabian 
legend, is the hill on which Adam and 
FjVO came together, after having been 
l>artcd for two hundred yeaia, during 
whidi time they wandered homeless over 
the face of the earth. 


Safety Blatobes. In 1847 Hchrottcr, 
an Andrian chemist, discovered that icd 
phof'phorus gives off no fumes, and h 
virtually inert; but being mixed with 
chlorate of potash under slmhtjpressuie 
it explodes with violence. Ii\ 1&55 Herr 
Buttger, of Sweden, put the red phos- 
phorus on tbe ho» and the phosphorus on 
the matehy so that the match must bo 
rubbed on the box tC bring the two to- 
gether. {See pBOiosTiiEAits, Lvcifisbs.) 

SallkoiL Ut hath sUpt in a bed of 
sajtron, lii Latin dorwiet t tn meeo croci , 
meaning ho has a visey light heart, in 
leffu'cuu; to the cxhihuutiug effects of 
saftrmi. 

“ With stMilal joy to VArm hiS w)ul. 
liuk‘11 utixed Mtion lu the IniwK** 


SaJBrPik VttlL The Greek and Latin 
brides wore a Jktmnicutn or yellow veil, 
which whdly eavo^ped tnem. {See 
Saopukon.) 

Baga (plural Bagaa). The northern 
mythological and historioal traditions, 
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duefly compiled in the twelfth and three 
following centuries. The most remark- 
able are those of LMrak^ Keraat/ra^ ViV 
VoUunga^ Ithmtm'vallay Ynglinga^ 
OlaJ Ti'yggvd^ Sonar y with those of Jbms- 
vikingia and of Knytlinga (whidi contain 
the legendary histo^ of N<nrway and 
Denmark) I those of Sturlinga and Eryr- 
biggxa (which contain the legendaiy 
history of Iceland), the HettnM’^lCHngfa 
and ihw EddiOy due to Snorro-Sturleson. 

All those legends are short, abrupt, 
concise, full of bold metaphor and graphio 
desciiptions. 

Sa'gaa of Joruoalem, in Dryden*s 
Ahahm and AchitopheJ^ is desiflied for 
Dr. Compton, Bishop of' liondon ; he 
was son of the Earl of Northampton, 
Avho fell in the royal cause at the battle 
of Hoptou Heath. The Jewish sagan 
was the vicar of the sovereign pontiff. 
According to tradition, Moses was 
Aaron’s sagan. 

riie Satfan was tbo vi<M,r of Uie .TowiaTj poa- 
tilf. ThiiH llHjy callc<l,MoscB ** Aaron's 

Sagos {The Seven). (See Wise Men.) 

Sag'itta'tius, the archer, represents 
the Centaur Chiron, who at death was 
converted into tlio constellation so called. 
{Sec next article.) 

Sag'lttory. A terrible archer, half 
beast and half man, whose eyes sparkled 
like fire, and struck dead like hglituiiig. 
He is introduced into the Trojan armies 
b^ Guido da Colouna. 

** Thft dreadful Bagiltary 
Appals our nunUiere.*' 

AAolredpeorc ; Troilitt qnd Cressida, v. S. 

Saritunonr le Do'olmo. A knight 
of the Bound Table, introduced iu Die 
Jforte d*Arthift\ Lancelot du Lac, etc. 

Salilb (in Bengalee, Saheb) . Equal to 
our Mr., or rather to such gentlemen as 
we term “Esquires.” Sahiba is the 
lady. (Arabic for lord, maeter.) 

Sail You nuig hoiei sail. Cut your 
htick, bo off. Maria saucily says to 
Viola, dressed in man’s apparel-- 


Will you boi»t Kill, 
•ShaitGayettTe: twelfth 


• Here lltiB your 
Slf/ht, i. 5. 


7b set sail. To start on a voyage. 
To strike saiL (^'SrniKE.) 


* Sail Mbn) tUn Wtad (Tb). To 
prosper, to go on swiininiugly, to meet 
with groat success, to go as smoothly and 
rapidly oan ship before the wind. 


SailHig luider FUm OoMm. Pro. 

tending to be what you are not. The 
allusion is to pixnte vessels, wliich hoist 
an^ coloum to e!u4^ detection. 


Sailbig wiiUa tlie Wliid or 
eloM to the Wind# Going to the very ' 
verge of propriety, or acting so os just 
to escape the letter of the law. The 
phrase, of course, is nautical. 

“ The jokes [of our predecoMors] might have 
hoen hroadei' tluLu inoderu mannei's allow, . . . 
bin ... the masber sails nearer the wind ilinn 
did bis ruder forofathers/*— ^Inetecwth Csiaurj/, 
Koveinher, isss, p. 7S5. 

*‘Ea defended himself by declHrtni; that be did 
not tell Hasisadra anything ; he only sent bur a 
dream. This was uudouMiedly saiJlug vcTy near 
the wind."--Jfm<Efe 0 »tb Century. Jane, ISsl, p. nil. 

Sailor King. William IV. of Eng- 
land, who entered the navy aa midship- 
man in 1779, and was made Lord High 
Admiral in 1827. (1768, 1830-1837.) 

Saints Kings and princes so called : — 

Edward the Martyr (961, 975-978). 

Edward the Confessor (1004, 1012- 
1060). 

Eric IX. of Sweden ( *, 1155-1161), 

Ethclred T., King of Wessex ( *, 866- 
871). 

Eugeniiis I., po]ie ( *, 654-657). 

Felix I., pope ( *, 269-274). 

Ferdinand 111. of Castile and Leon 

( 1200 , 1217 - 1262 ) . 

»TuUu 3 I., pope ( 337-352). 

Kdiig-hc, second of the Mauchoo 
dynasty of China, who assimied the 
name of Ghin-tsou-jiu (1601-1722). 

Lawrence Justlniu'ui, Patriarch of 
Venice (1380, U51-1465). 

Leo IX., pope (1002, 1049-1054). 

Louis IX. of France (1215, 1226- 
1270). 

Olaus 11. of Norway, brother of 
Kara, Id HI., called “'St. Olaf the Double 
Beard” (984, 1026-1030). 

Stephen I, of Hungary (979, 997- 
1038). 

Dom Fernando, son of King John of 
Portugal, was, with his brother Henry, 
taken prisoner by the Moors at the siege 
of Tangier. The Poituguese gene*'al 
promise to give Ceuta for their ransom, 
and left Fernando in prison as their 
surety. The Portuguese government 
^refusK^ to ratify the condition, *hnd 
FcnitUido was hit in the liands of the 
Moors till he died. For this patriotic 
act he is regarded a sainf, and his 
day is June 5th. His brother Edward 
was king at the time. (1 102- 1443.) 

St. Bees’ CoUejB^ (Cumberland), 
situated on bay fornuhi by St, Bees^ 
Heady founded by Dr, Law,*Bishop of 
Chester, in 1816. St. Bees’ was so 
ctilled tiom a nimuery founded here in 
650, and dedicated to the Irish saint 
named Bega. A “man of wax” is & 
” Bees’ man.” 
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St. Cecillia, born of noble Roman 
parents, and fostered from her cradle 
lu the Christian faith, married Valirlan. 
One day she told him that an angel, 

whether she was awake or asleep, was | 
ever bpside her.” Yaliriou requested to 
see this angel, and she said he must bo 
baptised ftrst. Valirion was b^tised and 
suffered martyrdom. When Cfecilia was 
brought before the Prefect Alma'chius, 
and refused to worship the Roman 
deities, she was shut fast in a bath 
kept hot both night and day with great 
fires,” but “ felt of it no woe.” Alma- 
chilis then sent an executioner to cut off 
her head, ” but for no manner of chance 
could he smite her fair neok in two.” 
Three days she lingered with her neck 
bleeding, preaching Christ and Him 
cnicided au the while ; then she died, 
and Pope Urban burieil the body. 
“Her house the church of St. Cecily 
is hight” unto this day. {Chaucer: 
Secounde Nonnes Tale.) {See Cecilia.) 

V Towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century an annual musical festival 
was held in Stationers’ Hall in honour of 
St. Cecilia. 

St. Cutlibert*fl Dnok. The cider 
duck. 

St. DIstaft {See Distaff. ) 

St. Elmo, called by the French St. 
Elmc. The electric light seen playing 
about the masts of ships in stormy 
weather. (See Castob and Pollux.) 

“ And sadden l)reaklna on their raptured aiffht, 

Api>eared the eplcndOLir of Ht. Elnui's ligli't ” 
Hoole's Furioao, book ix. 

St. Fra&ols. {See Fbancis.) 

St. George's Cross, in heraldry, is a 
Greek cross gules upon a held argent. 
The field is represented in the Union 
Jack by a narrow fimbriation. It is the 
distinguishing badge of the Bntish navy. 

iSV. Umg^e flag is a smaller flag, 
without the Umon Jack. < 

St. Joliii XiOng. An illiterate quack, 
,who professed to have discovered a*^ 
liniment which hod the power of dis- 
tinguishing between disease and health. 
The body was rubbed with it, and if 
irritation appeared it aiiuouncf4 secret 
disease, which the q[iiack undertook to 
cure. He was twice tried for man- 
slaughter i once in 1S30, ^heu he was 
fined for iiis treatment of Miss Cashau, 
who died ; and next in 1831, for the 
death of Mrs. Lloyd. Being acauitted, 
he was driven in triumph from dm Old 
Bailey in a nobleman’s carriage, amid 
the congratulations of the aristocracy. 


V St. John is pronounced Sin'Jin, as 
in that verse of Pope’s— 

“ Awakf), my St. John ' leave nil meaner tlilncrs 

Til Iiiw ambition and itie pride of kinga.'' 

JS8$ay OH Jfan. 

St. John’* Sve, 8 t.Bi:ark ’0 Xvo, and 
Allhallow liWaii, are tunes when poets 
say the forms of all such persons as 
are about to die in the ensuiug twelve 
months make their solemn entry into 
the churches of their respective parishes. 
On these eves all sorts of goblins are 
about. Brand says, “On the Eve of 
John the Baptist’s nativity bonfires are 
mode to purify the air (vol. i. p. 305). 

St. Jolmatoiie's Tippet. A halter ; 
so called from Johnstone the hangman. 

**Hont to beavon wi' a St. JfohiiBtone'tt ripiut 
abdiit biiUM)."--AV Il'alUn- Sr//U : OM J/oriuhti/, 
flMlK \ ill. 

St. Leger Sweepetakee. The St. 

Legcr race was instituted in 1776, by 
Colonel St. Ledger, of Park Hill, near 
Doucitstor, but was not cklled the “St. 
Leger ” till two years afterwards, when 
the Marquis of Rockingham’s horse 
AUabaeuha won the race. (iSVcr Derby, 
Leobb.) 

St. Irfmik became possessed of the 
elixir of life, and the power of trans- 
muting the baser metals into gold, but 
these acquisitions only brought him in- 
creased misefy. ( William Goodwin : St. 
Leon.) 

St. Lundl (La). St. Monday. Mon- 
day spent by workmen in idleness. Ori6 
of the rules enjoined by the Sheffield 
unionists was that no work siiould l)o 
permitted to be done on a Monday by 
any of their members. 

St. BBadiaeVs Chair. The projecting 
stone lauteni of a tower erected on St. 
Michael’s Mount, Cornwall. It is said 
that the rock received its name from a 
rellgiouB house built to oomineinomto 
the apparition of St. Michael on one of 
its craggy heights. {See Michael.) 

St. Monday. A holiday observed by 
journeyman ^oemokers and other in- 
ferior mechanics, and well-to-do mer- 
chants. 

In the Jotmtal of the Fdlk*lor$ Society^ 
vol. i. p. 245, we read thaL “While 
Crornwril’s army lay encampea at Perth, 
one of his zealous partisans, named 
Monday, died, and Cromwell offered a 
reward for the best Imes on his death. 
A slioemaker of Perth brougfii the 
following, whddi so pleased Cromwell 
that he not only gave the promised 
reward, but- made also a decree that 
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dioomakera Bhould bfi'oUowod to utoko 
Monday a standing holiday. 


** BleaeeU Iw thA SahiMth Dar, 

And uumed lio worldly i^df ; 
Tuesday will tUe week, 

Since Monday'a hanged himself/* 


St. 8 I'm on is in. Tho social and 
political system of 8t. Simon. He pro- 
posed the institution of a European 
parliament, to arbitrate in all matters 
affecting Europe, and the establishment 
of a social hierarchy based on capacity 
and labour. He was led to his ** social 
system*’ by the apparition of Gharle- 
maune, which appeared to him one 
ni^t in the Luxemoourg, where he was 
suffering a temporary imprisonment. 
(1760-1825.) 

** For other saints, see the names. 


St. Steplieii’a. The Houses of Par- 
liament are so called, because, at one 
time, the Commons used to sit in Bt. 
Stephen’s Chapel. 


St. Stephen'^ Loaveo. Stones. 


''HftvinK ftild this, he took up one of 8t. 
Rtephen's loaveei,aiul was going to hit huu with 
\t."~-Uab€laiB : Vaatagruel^ v, 8. 


St. Thomas’s Castle. The peniten- 
tiary in St Tliomas's parish, Oxford, 
where women of frail morals are kept 
under surveillance. 


St. WUMd’s Needle, often called 
“ St. Winifred’s Needle.” lia the crypt 
of llipou Minster is a passage rogaru^ 
as a test of chastity. 

Saints. City of Saints, {See under 
City and Holy City.) 

Salwas (2 syl.). Worshippers of Siva, 
one of the three great Indian sects ; they 
are at present divided into- 

(1) pandms or staff-bearers, the Hindu 
mendicants ; so called because they carry 
a danda or email staff) with a piece of 
red cloth fixed on it. In this piece of 
cloth the Brahmaiiical cord is enshrined. 

(2) Yogins. Fofiowers of Yoga, who 
practise the most difficult austerities. 

(3) Lvigavats^ whp wear the Linga 
emblem on some part of their dress. 

^4) l^uramahansas^ aso.etics who go 
naked, and never express any want or 
wish. 

(5) Aghorim^ who eat and drink what- 
ever is given them, even ordure and 
carrion. 

(G) Urdhaia*hHSf who extend ono or 
both arms over therr head till they be. 
come rigidly fixed in this position. 

(7) Aka^imhhins^ who Wld up their 
faces to the sky tUl the muscles of the 
neex become contracted. 


Sn'ker. A piece of light artillery. 
The word is borrowed from the sak^ 
hawk. {See Falcon.) 

*' Tbe cannon, hhindorbufis, ami aaker. 

He WHS the inventor of and maker/* 

Butter: Budibra»,\.2. 

Sakhrat A sacred stone, 

one grain of which endows the possessor 
with miraculous powers. It is of an 
emerald colour ; its reflection makes the 
sky blue. {Makometm mythology,) 

Sak'ta. A worshipper of a Sakti, or 
female deity, in Hindu mythology. The 
Saktas are divided into two branches, 
the Dokshiu'aclia'riDs and the Vam'acha'- 
rius (the followers of the right-hand and 
left-hand ritual). The latter practise the 
grossest impurities. (Sanskrit, sakti^ 
jiower, energy.) 

Sa-lraa'tala. Daughter of St. Vis'- 
wa'mita, and' Menoka a wkter-nymph. 
Abandoned by her parents, she ^*08 
brought up by a hermit. Ono day 
King Dushyanta came to the hermitage 
during a hunt, and persuaded Sakimtala 
to marry him, and in due time a son 
was bom. When the boy was six years 
old, she took it to its father, and the 
king recognised his wife by a ring 
which he had given her. She was 
now publicly proclaimed |il«( queen, 
and Bh&rata, his son and heir, became 
the founder of tbe glorious race of the 
Bhkratas. This story forms the plot 
of the celebrated drama of K'dlida'sa. 
called Sakmitala, made known to us by 
Sir W. Jouea 

Sak'ya-Ma'nl. Sak}'a, the hermit, 
founder of Buddhism. 

Sal Prunella. A mixture of refined 
nitre and soda for sore tlironts. Prunella 
is a corruption of Bruuelle, in French 
sel de brunelley from the German hreune 
(a sore throat), brattue (the quinsy). 

Salacaor 'bla or Salaoac'aby of 
Aplolua. An uneatable soup of great 
^iretenslons. King, in his A rt of Vooit^y, 
gives tbe recipe of this soup': Bruise 
111 a mortar parsley-seed, dri^ peneryal, 
dried miut, ginger,* green coriander, 
stoned raisins, honey, vinegar, oil, and 
wdne. Pat them into a caeal/uhmy with 
throe crusts of I^’centiuc bread, the flesh 
of a pullet, T 98 tino cheese, pine-kernels, 
cucumbers, and dried onioux) minced 
small ; pour soup over all, garnish with 
snow, and serve up in the cacab'ulum.” 

** At eiieb end there arc <liRbes of ihcsalucaiatbla 
uf tbe Botiiaus : one Is made of mrsler, penny, 
ruyah eheeae. pinetopg, honey, vinegar, brine, 
CKse, cuounibers, onioua, and beD-tivers; tbe 
otbor la much the same aa soup nmigre."H^{ictt.* 
Peregrine Pickle, 
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Sal'aoe (3 syl.). Tho sea» or rather 
the mlt or briny deep ; tlie wife of 
Neptune. 

** Triton^ wbo ttoastBi UIa liiffh NcntunlAU race, 
eurung trom tlie gad by Salace « ombiacc.” 

Oamoen§: Ltwiad, book vl. 


Salad Days. Bays of iuexperiencei 
when persons are veiy green. 

" My salad days. 

Wlien I was green In jadgment.'* 
Shtikefpeare : AManv and Cleopatra, i. 5. 

A pen'orth of mlad oif, A stra|minp : 
a castigation. It is a ioke on All Foo& 
Day to send one to tne saddler’s for a 
“pen’orth of salad oil.” The pun is 
between salad oil,” as above^ and the 
French ftroir de la rnlitde^ “to be 
Hogged. * ’ The French mUtthr and HaUide 
are derived from the stalU or saddle on 
which schoolboys were at one time 
birched. A block for the puiposo used to 
be kept in some of our putoc schools. 
Oiidiii translates' tho phrase “ Donner la 
salle d unescolier ” by Scoparun icolari 
inmiizi d tniti git altri,^^ ^JRoehcrches 
Italicwies ct Fran^ises^ part ii. 508.) 


in Egyptian hierogly* 
phics, is a human form pmchod to death 
with the cold. {See Undines.) 

Salamander, A sort of lizard, fabled 
to live in tire, which, however, it 
quenched bV the chill of its l)ody. Pliny 
tells ns he tried the experiment once, 
but the creature was soon burnt to a 
powder. {Natural liistory^ x. 67 ; xxix. 
i.) Salamanders are not uncommon, 
e^edally the siio(lted European kind 
(Greek, salamanaria). 

Salama^idei\ Freinijois I. of France 
ad^ted as his badge ” a lizard in the 
midst of tiaines,” with the legend “ Nn* 
trisco et extxngm ” (“ I nourish and 
oxtiuguish ”). The Italian motto from 
wliich this legend was borrowed was, 
'^Nndrieco %l humo e npengo il reo^' I 
nourish the good and extinguish the 
bad”). Fir© purifies good* metal, but 
consumes rubbish. {See ante,) 

Salamander, Anytliing of a fiery -WidT 
colour. Falstaif calls Bardolph’s nose 
“a burning lamp/’ a salamander,” 
and the drink that made such “a fiery 
meteor” he calls “fire.” 

I have nminUinrd ttuit salaiiiAndfir of yourg 
with tire any time this two-and-chirty ycstrg." 
'■Shakespeare: 1 Henry / V,, Iv. ^ 

SalanAnderla WooL Asbestos, a 
fibrous mineral, afiimied by the Tartars 
to bo made “ of the root of a tree.” It 
is sometimes called “mountain flax,” 
and is not combustible. 


daTary. The salt rations. The 
Eomans served out rations of salt and 


otlier necessaries to their soldiers and 
civil servants. The i-ations alto^ther 
were called by the general name of salt, 
and when money was substituted for the 
rations the stipend went by the Same 
name. (Latin, eaWrium, from , ea/, 
salt.) 

SakdiibhoiL A huge Italian sausage. 
Thomas, Duke of Genoa, a boy of 
Harrow school, was so called, when he 
was thrust forward by General Prim as 
an “ inflated candidate ” for the Spanish 
throne. 

Sale by the Candle, A species of 
auction. An inch of candle being lighted, 
ho who made the bid as the fondle guvo 
its expiring wink was declared the buyer ; 
sometimes a pin is stuck in a candle, and 
the last biddei* before the pin falls out is 
the buyer. 

Salem is Jireh>Satem, or Jerusalem. 

“ Mclchlfiodcc, King of dalein . . . being liy In- 
tpritrecatioii . . . King of peace.*'— Hebi'ews vii. 

Salle Law. The law so called is 
one chapter of the Saliaii code regarding 
succession to salic lands, which was 
limited to heirs male to the exclusion of 
females, chiefly' because certain military 
duties were connected with tho holding 
of those lands. In the fourteenth cen> 
tury females were excluded from the 
throne of Franco by the application of 
the Salic law to the succession of Ihp 
crown. 

“ Wbicb Halifuic, gg T Mid, ‘twf xt Elbe and Siila, 

Ig ai tbiB day in.Uei'nmny called Meigen,'* 

Hk'^kespeere : Henry K., i. r, 

V Pliilippe VI. of France, in order to 
raise moeey, exacted a tax on salt, 
called Gabelle, which was most un- 
TMjpular and most unjustly levied. 
Edwanl 111. call^ this ini^itouB tax 
“Philippe’s Salic law.” (Latin, sal, 
salt.) 

Salleim {The), A* college df twelve 
priests of Mars institutea by Numa. 
The tale is thataa shield fell from 
heaven, and the nymph EgOria pre- 
dicted that wherever that f^eld was 
preserved the people would be the domi- 
nant people of the earth. To prevent 
the shield from being surreptitiously 
taken away, Nnma had eleven others 
made exactly like it,: and appointed 
twelve priests for guardians. Every 
year these young patridanaptoi^aded 
the city, singing and da^bodig, ahd they 
finished the day with ft watr Jnimp- 
tuous banquet, Insofliiuioh that mdiares 
evena became proterbial for a most 



Salient Angles 

ftumptuottS feast. Tlie word saUens ** 
metuiB dancing. 

** Nunc est htlMndnm . . 

. . . uuuc Salmrlhun 
Ornarc tiulvinar Deoruiu 
Temiiui erat itapl bna.'* 

Horace : I Odt$i YXi vll. M. 

Salient Angles* in fortification, are 
those angles in a rampart which point 
outwards towards the country; tiiose 
which noint inwards towards the place 
fortified are called** re-entering angles/* 

SsUsImry Cathedral. Begun in 
1220, and finished in 12dS : uot^ for 
haviuff the loftiest spire in the United 
Kiiig^m. It is 400 leet high, or thirty 
feet higher than the dome of 8t. PauPs. 

Sallshnry Craigs. Bocks near 
Edinburgh ; so called from the Earl of 
Salisbury, who accompanied Edward III. 
on an expedition against the Scots. 

Sallee. A seaport on the west coast 
of Morocco. The inhabitants were 
formerly notorious for their piracy. 

* Sallust of Fraaoe. Cesar Vichard, 
Abb^ de St. Real : so called by Voltaire. 
(1639-1692.) 

Sally. Saddle. (Latin, French, 

telk,) 

‘•The Uorsft . . . titqi>red hie course by deurecfi, 
and wetil wiib bis rider . . . fiiro a ix>nd to dTiiitt ; 
and there sat hts lordship upou the sally.”— 
of the Sorth*. 

“ Vaulrln# ambition . . . o’erieaps its cell, 

And laltB o' the other . . 

g Shukeepenre: Macbeth, t. 7. 

• Sally Liinii. A tea-cake; so called 
from Sally Lunn, the jiastrycook of Bath, 
who used to cry them about in a basket 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Dalmcr, the baker, bought her reci^ie, 
find made a song about the buns. 

Sallyport. The postern in fortifi- 
cations. It is a small door or port whence 
troops may issue unseen to make salliesf 
etc. (Latin, ialiOf to leap.) 

Sal'maols. A fountain of Carla, 
which rendered egeminaio all those who 
bathed ihereih. It was in this fountain 
that HermaphrpdTtus changed his sex. 

iv. and xvi. 

“ Thy moist liinbs moUod Into Baimaris.” 

SarhUntme: IleruKtphrodUun. 

Sal'magiui'dl. A mixture of minced 
veal, Chicken, or turkey, anchovies or 
pickled herrings, and onions, all chopped 
togeRier, and served with lemon-iuice 
and odl; said to bo so called from 
Salmugondi, one of the ladies attached 
to the eniite of Mary ^de MetHcis, wife 
of Hehri IV. of Fmneo. She either 
invented Uie dish or was. so fond of it 
that it went by her name. 


; Salt 

Salmon (Latin, sabno, to leap). The 
leaping fish. 

Salmon* at food for smmts. At one 
time apprentices and servants stipulated 
that they should not be obliged to feed 
on salmon more than five days in a 
week. Salmon was one penny a pound. 

•* A lorm boiled salmon would iiow-4i-dayB have 
indicated mo«t liberal houoekeeiiiQg ; but at that 
period salmon wai) caught in such iflenty (1679) 

. . . that, instead of being accounted a delicacy, 
it was generally applied to feed the 8er>'ants, who 
are said oometimes to have stlpnbited that they 
ehould not 1)6 reauired to eat food so luscious and 
surfeiting . . . alKtve five times a week-”— lihy W. 
Hcatl: out Mortalitif, chap. vii. 

Salmo'neiia (3 syl.). A king of Elis, 
noted for his arrogance and impiety. He 
wished to be called a god, and to receive 
divine honour from his subjects. To 
imitate Jove’s thunder he used to drive 
his chariot over a brazen .bridge, and 
darted burning torches on every side to 
imitate lightning, for which imjaety the 
king of gods and men hurled a thunder- 
bolt at bun, and sent him to the infernal 
regions. 

Sal’mbUU A fountain in Paradise. 
{Al Koran^ xxvi.) 

'• Mahomet was taking his afternoon nap in hl» 
Poindise. A houri had rollcil a cloud under his 
head, and tie was snoring serenely near the fuim- 
tiiin of BaIsabil.''-CVogNcmifafnc,^‘i, a 

Salt. Flavour, smack. The salt of 
youth is that vigour and strong passion 
which then predominates. Shakespeare 
uses tho term on several occasions for 
strong amorous pasaon. Thus logo re- 
fers to it as **hob as monkeys, ^t as 
wolves iu pride” (Othello^ iii. 3). The 
Duke calls Angelo’s base passion his 
** salt imaginatiou,” because he supposed 
his victim to be Isabella, and not nis be- 
trothed wife whom the Duke forced him 
to many. (Meauurtf foi* Measmv^ v. 1.) 

** Though we aro jnsiifvs, and doctora, and 
churclimun, Master I’age, we have some snli of our 
}outh in uss*— Merry WiveeofWindeor^ii.h. 

Spitting salt was held to beau uukeky 
omen by the Romans, and the superstition 
has descended to ourselves. In Leonardo 
da Vinci’s famous picture of the Lord’s 
Simper, Judas Iscariot is known by tlie 
sall-cellar knocked over accidentally by 
his arm. Salt was used in sacrifice by 
the Jews, as well as by tho Greeks and 
Romans ; asjd it is still nsed in baptism 
by the Roman Catholic clei%y. It ww 
an emblem of purity and the sauctifying 
influence of a holy life mi others. Henen 
our Lord tells Hisdisciplcs they are ** the 
salt of the earth.” SpiUingthe salt after 
it was placed on the head of the victim 
was a bad omen, hence the superstition. 
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A covenant of salt (Numbers xviii. 10). 
A covenant which could not be broken. 
As salt was a symbol of incorruptiou, it, 
of course, symbolised perpetuity. 

” Tbe Lord God of larHVl ga\ e the kingdom . . . 
til David . . . by & covenant -2 Cltronicles 

xui. 5. 

Ctwi ffrano sa^lis. With great limita- 
tion ; with its grain of salt, or truth. 
As salt is sparingly used in condiments, 
80 is truth in tlie remark just made. 

Jfc tvon^teani salt for his porridge^ He 
will never earn a penny. 

Not u'orth one^s salt. Not worth the 
expenso of the food he eats. 

To eat a man's salt. To partake of his 
hospitality. Among the Aiuhs to eat a 
man's salt was a sacred bond between 
the host and guest. No one who has 
eaten of anotlicr's salt should speak ill 
of him or do him an ill turn. 

"One does not c:it a man's salt ... at these 
(linucrs. There is nothing sacred in . . . Loudon 
hos ideality .’’—T^acJbrrei/. 

2'o sxt above the salt^in a place of dis- 
tinction. Formerly the family salex' (salt 
cellar) was of massive silver, and placed 
in the middle of the table. Persons of 
distinction sat above tha **saler*’ — i.c. 
between it and the head of the table ; 
dependents and inferior guests sat below. 

“ We took hull upalKive the salt and made miicb 
of bini.”~A'bii/iuej/ ; WsaUvord Jlo / chap, xv. 

True to his salt. Faithful to his em- 
ployers. Here salt moans salary or in- 
terests. (See above, 2o eat a man* a salt,) 

“ M. Waddiiigton owes his fortune and his con- 
sideration to ins father's Mooted country IFranre], 
and he is true to his saU."— ^ticspupcr parnyropS, 
March «, isaS. 

Salt* A sailor, especially an old 
sailor ; e.ff, on old salt. 

Salt Bread or Bitter Bread. The 
bread of affliction or humiliation . Bread 
tocesalt is both disagreeable to the taste 
and indigestible. 

“ Loffrning how hard It is to get hadl when once 
exiled, and bow salt is the bread of others.'^ -JiTri. 
OUphk.nt : Hatters of Ftorence^ p. Kl. 

Salt-oellar (A), A table salt-stand. 
(French, salicre ; Latin, salarium.) 

Salt BUI (Eton) . The mound at Eton 
where the Eton scholars used to collect 
money from theyisitors on Montem day. 
The mound is still called Hill, and 
the money ffiven was called salt. The 
word salt is^milar to the Latin salat rium 
(■•alary), the pay given to Homan soldiers 
and civil officers. {See MoivTKU , Salabt.) 

•.* Cakes of aaU. are still iwerl for money in 
AbyAAluiaand Thibet.* 

Salt Junk* {See JvKS.) 


Salt liake* ItFhas been stated that 
three buckets of this water will yield one 
of solid salt. This cannot be true, ka 
water will not hold in solution more than 
twenty-five per cent, of saline matter. 
The Mormons engaged in procuring it 
state that tliey obtain one bucket of salt 
for every five buckets of water. (Ottebeo 
Morning Chronicle,) 

Salt Blag; An attempt to monopo- 
lise the sale of salt by a ring or company 
which bought up some of we largest of 
our salt-mines. 

Salt River. To roir np Salt River, 
A defeated political party is said to he 
rowed up l$klt River, and those who 
attempt to uphold the party have the 
task 01 rowing up this un^n^acious stream. 
J. Inman says tne allusion is to a small 
stream in Kentucl^, the passage of which 
is rendered both difficult and dangerous 
by shallows, bars, and an extremely tor- 
tuous channel. 

Salt aa Invoiee {To) is to put the 
extreme value upon each ortide, and 
even something more, to give it piquancy 
and raise its market value, according to 
the maxim, sal sapit omnia. The French 
have the same expression : as “ ytrndre 
hien sale " (to sell very dear) ; me Va 
hien sale" (He charfred me an exorbitant 
price) ; and genGrally salei' is to pigeon 
one. 


Salt In Beer* In Scotland it u-hs 
customai^ to throw a handful of salt on* 
the top of the mash to keep the witches 
from it. Salt really has the effect of 
moderating the fermentation and fining 
tho liquor. 


Salt in a CofiBn. It is still not un- 
common to put salt into a coffin, and 
Moresiii tells ns tho reason ; Satan hates 
salt, because it is tlic s^bol of incor- 
riiption and immortality, {Papatus, 
p. 154.) ^ • 

Salt Loeing ita Savour* *^lf salt 
* has lost its savour, wherewith shall it bo 
salted?” If men fell from grace, how 
sball they lie restored? The reference 
is to rock-salt, which loses its saltness if 
exposed to the hot sun. 


" A tong one side of ibe Valley of MlU <tbftt to- 
wards (rlbul) there is a snuUl inrecipice about twi» 
men's lengths, oomloned by taking away of the 
salt. 1 broken piore oft that was expfiscd to tbe 
sun, rain, and air ; though it Jmd the sparks and 
pArticli.>s f)f salt, yet it had perfectly’ lost its 
snioirr. Tho inner part, however, retained us 
saliuess.''— Jfoundr«i,gitotol by Adams darJttt. 


Salt on Bia Tall (/ep). Catch or 
apprehend him. The phrm Is based on 
the direction ((iveu to small childreu to 
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lay salt od u bird's toil if tlicy waut to 
catch it. 

Intelligence is bo good, tlwt were you to 
come near nint with eoldiers or constalilea, ... 1 
BliHlI answer for it you will never lay salt on his 
tail."*-^r IK. SeoU : lUdgaantltt, chaii. xi. 

Baltarello^ le Jih de la Folie H dt 
Pulcinello^' A supposititious Italian 
dancer, sent to amuse Bettina in the 
court of the Grand Duke Laurent. 
Bettina was a servant on a farm, in love 
with the shepherd Pippo. But when 
she was taken to court and made a 
countess, Pip^ was forbidden to ap- 
proach her. Bettina languished, and to 
amuse her a troop of Italian dancers 
was sent for, of which Saltarello was the 
leader. He soon made himself known 
to Bettina, and married her. Bettina 
was a ** mascottc ** but, as the 

children of moscottes are moscottes also, 
the prince became reconciled with thA 
promise that ho should be allowed to 
adopt her first cliild. {La Mascotle.) 

V Hence a Saltarello is an assumed 
covert to bring about a forbidden mar- 
riage and hoodwink those ivho forbade 
it. 

Sorltpetre (French, saltpetre), sel de 
p’mre^ parcequHl fortue des efflormenees 
aalines 9ur len m\m, {Bouilkt : l)ict, dea 
(icicnees,) 

Saln'te (2 syl.). According to tradi- 
tion, on the triumphant return of Maxi- 
milian to Germany, after Ids second 
gimpaigu, the town of Au^burg ordered 
100 nmnds of cannon to be discharged. 
Tlie officer on service, fearing to 
fallen short of the number, caused an 
extra round to be added. The town of 
Nuremberg ordered a like solute, and 
the custom became established. 

Salute^ in the British navy, between 
two ships of equal rank, is made by firing 
an equal number of mins. If the vessem 
are of unequal rank, the superior fires 
the fewer rounds. 

in the British navy, con- 
sists (1) in firing twenty-one great guns, 
(2) in the officers lowering their sword- 
points, and (3) in dicing the colours. 

Salutations. 

Shaking hands, A relic of the undent 
'custom of adversaries, in treating of a 
truce, taking hold of the weapon-hand 
to ensure against treachery. 

Lady* a aurtsey, A relic of tlie ancient 
custom of women going on the knee to 
men of rank and ^wer, originally to 
beg mercy, afterwords to acknowledge 
superiority. 

IH'iny nff th6 hat. A* relic of tlie 


ancient custom of taking off the helmet 
when no danger is nigh. A man takes 
off his hat to riiow tlut he dares stand 
unarmed in your presence. 

Lischarging gum as a salute. To show 
that no tear exists, and therefore no 
guns will be required. This is like 
“ burying the hatchet ** 

Presenting arms—t.e, ofiennjg to give 
them up, from the lull pefsuasiau of the 
peaceful and friendly aisposition of the 
person so honoured. 

Lo waring swords. To express a willing- 
ness to put yourself unarmed in the 
power of the person saluted, from a full 
persuasion of his friendly feeling. 

Salve (1 syl.) is the Latin saCria 
(sage), one of the most efficient of me- 
dueval remedies. 

“ To other vroundort, and to broken arincs. 

Home hadde salve, atid some haddo charmes.'* 
Chaucer : Cauterbwry'Tatea, Hue 2.715. 

Stilre. To flatter, to wheedle. The 
allusion is to salving a wound. 

Salve (2 syl.). Latin hail," "wel- 
come." The word is often woven on 
door-mats. 

Sam. Uncle Sam, Tlie ITnited Slates 
Government. Mr. Frost tells us that the 
inspectors of Elbert Anderson’s store on 
the Hudson were ElnmezertWilson and 
his uncle Samuel Wilson, the latter of 
whom superintended in person the work- 
men, and went by the name of " Undo 
Sam." The stores were mtirked E.A. — 
tr.S. {Elhrrt Andersofiy Untied States). 
and one of the em^oyeis, being a.akcd 
the meaning, said if.S. stood for "Uncle 
Sara." The joke took, and in the Wav 
of Independence the men carried it with 
them, and it became steroot^'ped. 

7o stand Sam, To l)e made to pay the 
I’cckoniug. This is an Americanism, and 
arose from the letters U.S. on the knap- 
sacks of the soldiers. The government 
of Uncle Sam has to pay, or " stand 
Sam " for all. {See ahove,) ^ 

Sam Weller. Servant of Mr. Pick- 
wick, famous for his metaphors. He is 
meant to impersonate the wit, slirewd- 
ness, quaint nimiour, and best qualities 
of London low life. {Charles Dickens : 
Piekicick Papers.) 

SatnaeL The prince of demons, 
who, in the guise of a serpeiflt, tempted 
Eve; also called tlie angel of death. 
{Jewish demonology.) 

Sam'aaildes (r3 syl). A dynsaty of 
ten kings in Western Persia (902-1C)04), 
founded by Ismail al Sam'aui. 
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Sama'iiHr according to I Kings ztI. 
24, means the hill of Shemer. Omri 
** bought the hill Samaria of Shemer for 
turo talents of ailver, and built on the 
hill, and called the name of [his} city 
. . . after tlie name of Shemer . . . 
Sawatia/* (no. 925.) 

Sfumurltan, A gmd Samantan, A 
philanthropist, one who attends upon 
the poor to aid them and give them 
relief. (Luke x. 30-37.) 

Sambo. A pet name given to anyone 
of the negro race. The term is properly 
applied to the male ofFspriug of a negro 
and mulatto, the female offspring being 
called Zamba. (Spanish, zambo, bow- 
legged ; Latin, Siwubus.) 

Somedl (French). Saturd^. A 
contraction of SaturniAies^ In French, 
m and n are interchangeable, whence 
Saitirne is changed to Satnnne^ and con- 
tracted into Set'nw. M. Masson, in his 
French etymologies, says it is Sabbati 
diesy but tfiis cannot l)e correct. Mabdi 
is Martis^dies, Vzndbeoi is Veneris dies^ 
Jectdi is JoviH^dteSf etc, (The day of 
Saturn, Mars, Venus, Jove, etc.) 

Sa'miaii. Tfie Samian poH, Simou'- 
ides the satirist, bom at Samos. 

Samtan Letter ( The ) . The letter Y, 
used by Py thag'oras as an emblem of the 
straight narrow path of virtue, which is 
one, but, if once deviated from, the far- 
ther the lines are extended the wider 
becomes the breach. 

“ When roiiaun rtoubtfut, like the Bainian 

Points biiii two ways, iho narrower tUe lieiter.*' 

^ Ihmciculy iv. 

Samian Sage (The), Py thag'oras 
bom at Sfimos ; sometimes called ** the 
Samian,*’ (Sixth centmy b.c.) 

** Tis enough, 

Tn this late age, fulventnroua to have touched 

flight on the nuintiers of the Samian wige.’* 
Thomam. 

Samia’eo. A seraph, wluf f oil in lovo 
wiyi Aholiba'mah, n granddaughter of 
Cam, and when tlie flood came, carried « 
her under his wing tt^somo other planet. 
{Byron: Heaven dn^l Karth,) 

Samlol, the Black Huntsman of the 
Woirs Glen. A satanic spirit, who gave 
to a marksman who entered into com- 
pact with him seven balls, six of which 
were to hitinfallihly whatever was aimed 
at, but the seventh was to deceive. Tlie 
}>erson who mode this compact was 
termed Der FreVsehntz. (Webet': Her 
Freisehutz, libretto by Hind^) 



in Africa and Aritbia. (Arabic, samma, 
sufffKjatingly hot.) 

** Burning nud headlong as tU® Saiiijel wind.** 
Thotnaa Moore: laHa BoM, pc. t 

SammaeL The chief of evil ^rits, 
who is for ever gnashing his teeth over 
the damned. Next to him is Ashmedai 
(Asmodeus). (Cabalists.) 

Samoor. The south wind of Persia, 
which so softens the strings of lutes, 
that they can never be tuned while it 
lasts. (SfepAen: Persia,) 

“ Like the Wind of tbii south o'er a fliimniei' Into 

blowing, 

Hushed all ita music, and wither'd its frame." 

TtiOirMh Moove : The Fire 

Samoaa'tlao PbUoaoplier. Lucian 
of Samos'ata. (Properly Samoda^fan.) 

Samiiford Ohoat {The), A kind of 
exaggerated “ Cock Lane ghost ” {q,r,)^ 
w'hich “haunted” Sampford Peverell 
for about three years in tne first decade 
of the 19th century. The house selected 
was occupied by a man named Ohave, 
and besides the usual knoddngs, the inr 
mates were beaten ; in one instance a 
powerful “unattached arm” flung a 
folio Greek Testament from a bed mto 
the middle of a room. The Bev. Charles 
Caled Colton (credited os the author of 
these freaks) oilfered £100 to anyone who 
could explain the matter except on 
supernatural grounds. No one. how- 
ever, claimed the reward. Colton died 
1832. 

SampL A Greek numeral. {See 
Episemost.) 

Sampler. A pattern, A piece of 
fancy-sewed or embroidered work done 
by girls for practice. 

Samp'soii, A dominie Sampson, A 
bumble pedantic scholar, awkward, 
irascible, and very old-fashioned. The 
clmracter occurs in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Outf Mannering. 

Samaon. Any* man of ninusoal 
strength ; so called from the Judge of 
Isiupl. ^ 

nieltritish Samson, Thomas To]iham, 
son of a London carpenter. He lifted 
three hogsheads of water, 'weighing 1,836 
pounds, m the presence of thoua^ds of 
spectator assembled in Bath Street, 
Coldbath Fields, May 28th, 1741. Being 
plagued by a faiUiless woman, he put an 
end to his life in the flower of his ago. 
(1710-1753.) . 

The Kentish Samson, .Biohard Jot, 
who died 1742, at the am <ft 67. His 
tombstone is. in St. Petev^a Churchyard, 
Isle of Thauet. 
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Samson Carraseo. (See Dm Quixote^ 
pfc. ii. bk. i. chap, iv.) 

San Benito 'Die vest of peni-' 

tence. It was a coaEseyellow tunic worn 
by persons condemnea to death by the 
liiquisition on their way to the mto dafi; 
it was painted over with flames, demons, 
etc. In the case of those who expressed 
repentance for their errors, the flames 
were directed downwards. Penitents 
who had been taken before the Inqui- 
sition had to wear this badge for a stated 
period. Those worn by Jews, sorcerers, 
aud renegades boro a St Andrew's 
cross in red on back and front. 

3an Clurla^tobal. A mountain in 
Omna'da, seen by shins arriving from the 
Afri<mn coast ; so called bccanse colossal 
images of St. Christopher were erected in 
places of danger, from the superstitious 
notion that whoever cast his on the 
mgantic saint would be free from peril 
for the whole day. 

* San Snon'a. Zaragoza. 

Sanne-helL Sameas^^Sanctns-bell." 

Sacbino-bell.) 

San'eluu Bau^ter of Garcias, King 
of Navarre, aud wife of Feman Gousa lez 
of Castile. She twice saved the life of 
the c-ount her husband; onco on his 
road to Navarre, being waylaid by per- 
sonal enemies and cast into a dungeon, 
sllb liberated him by bribingtho gaoler. 
*rho next time was when Feman was 
waylaid and held pnsoner at Leon. On 
this occasion she effected his escape 
by changing clothes with him. 

V The tale resembles that of the Count- 
ess of Nithsdale, who effected the escape 
of her husband from the Tower on Feb- 
ruary 23rd, 1715 ; and that of the 
Countess de Lavalette, who, in 1815, 
liberated the count her husband from 
prison by changing clothes with him. 

Saufllio PaiuSa., the squire of Don 
Quixote, was governor of Barata'iia, ac- 
cording to Cervantps. He is described 
ns a short, pot-bellierl rustic, full of 
common sense, but without a grain of 
“spirituality.'' He rode upon an ass, 
DmpU^ and waa famous for his pro- 
veim Panxa, in Spanish, means pamch 

A tSmcho Fmza. A justice of the 
peace. In allusion to Sancho, as judge 
III the isle of Barata'ria. 

Sancko PoNza’s w(/^, called Teresa, pt. 
fi. i, 5 ; Maria, pt* ii. iv. 7 ; Jngna, pt. i. 
7 ; andJoaB^pt.L21. 

Satidho. The model painting of this 
squire is Leslie's ikneho and the Jhwhm, 


SanelUMQi'atlio. A forgery of the 
nine books of this “author'' woe printed 
at Bremen in 1837. The “ori^nal'^ 
was said to have been discovered in the 
convent of St. Maria de Meiinhao by 
Colonel Pereira, a Portuguese; but it 
was soon discovered (1) that no such 
convent existed, (2) that there was no 
colonel in the Portuguese service of the 
name, and (3) that uie paper of the MS. 
displayed the water-mark of an Osna- 
briick paper-mill. {^See Biobabd of 
CiBENCBSTEB.) 

Sa&ctnm Saaeto'min. A private 
room into which no one uninvited enters. 
The reference is to the Holy of Hob'es 
in the Jewish Temple, a small chamber 
into which none but the high priest 
might enter, and that only on the Great 
Day of Atonement. A man's private 
house is his saiictuax}' ; his own special 
private room in that house is the sanctu- 
ary of the sanctuary, or the sanctum 
sanctdrim. 

Saaoy' Diamond. 8o called from 
Nicholas dc Harlay, Sieur de Sancy, who 
bought it for 70,000 francs (£2,^00) of 
Don Antonio, Prince of Crato and l^g 
of Portugal in partihus. It belonged 
at one time to Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy, who wore it with other diamonds 
at tlie battle of Qranson, in 1470 ; and 
after his defeat it was picked up by a 
Swiss soldier, who sold it for a gulden 
to a clergyman. The clergyman sold it 
sixteen years niterw:urd.*i (1492) to a 
merchant of Lucerhe for 5,000 ducats 
(£1,12.5). It was next purchased (1495) 
by Emanuel the Fortunate of Portugal, 
aud remained in the house of Avie till 
the kingdom was annexed to 
(1580), when Don Antonin sold it to 
Sieur de Saucy, iu whosj family it re- 
mained more than a century. On one 
occasion the sieur, being desirous of 
aiding Hixiri 1. iu his struggle for the 
crown, pledged tlie diamond to the Jews 
at Metz. The servant entrusted with it, 
being attacked bv robbers, swallowed 
the diamond, and ^ was murdered, but 
Nicholas dc Harhiy subsequently re- 
covered the diamond out of the dead 
liody of hi-s unfortunate messenger. We 
next find it in the possession of James 
II., who purchased it for the crown of 
England. Janies carried it with him 
in his flight to France in 1688, when it 
was sold to Louis XIV. for £25,000. 
Louis XV. woi-e it at his coronation, but 
during the Itevolution it was again sold. 
Napoleon in his high and palmy days 
bought it, but it was sold in 1835 to 
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Priuco Paul Demidoff for jC 80,000. The 
prince Bold it in 1830 to M. Levrat, 
administrator of the Mining Society, 
who was to pay for it in four instal- 
ments ; but his failing to fulfil his en- 
gagement became, in 1832, the subject 
of a lawsuit, which was given in favour 
of the prince. We next hear of it in 
Bombay ; and in 1807 it was transmitteil 
to England by the firm of Forbes & Co. 
It now belongs to the Czar. 

Sftnd {George), The mui df pin nu' of 
Madame Biidevant, a French authoress, 
assumed out of attachment to Jules 
8an(l or Sandeau, a young student, in 
conjunction with whom she published 
her first novel, Jloae et Blanche^ under 
the name of Jules Sand.” (1804- 
1876.) 

Sand. A rope of nand. Something 
nominally effective and strong, but in 
reality worthless and untrustworthy. 

My santi of life is almost run, Tlie 
allusion is to the hour-glass. 

*’ Alan ’ dread lord, you eee tlio case wherein I 
staud.and bow little Mand is left tu run iii tu} 
lK)or giasa,'’~ifc‘^Mr(( the Fox, iv. 

Sand-bliiidi Virtually blind, but 
not wholly so; what the French call 
berAne : our par-blind, (Old English 
suffix sam, half ; or Old lligh German 
sandy virtually.) It is only fit for a 
Launcelot Ooobo to derive it from sandj 
a sort of eartli. 

“ This 18 iny tTuc-l)ej¥ottcn father, who, beiiiff 
more than saiid-hliiid, hiffb-tfravfl tilind, knows 
me \ii3i:’~Shukeipeare: Merchant of IVmre, il. 2. 

Sand-niaa Is almut {The). {See 
Dustman.) 

SaiidSp Footprints on the sands of 
Time ( Longfellow : Fsalm of Life) . This 
beautiful expession was probably sug- 
gested by a letter of the First Napoleon 
to his Minister of the Interior respecting 
the poor-laws : — “ It is melancholy [he 
says] to see lime passing away without 
being put to. its full value. Surely in a 
matter of this kind we should endeavour 
to something, that we may say tiiat 
we have not lived in vain, that we may 
leave some impress of oui' lives on the 
sands of Time. * 

To number sands. To undertake an 
endless or impossible task. 

AI.'is ' poor duke, the task he undertakes 

Is iinniU'i'iiuf sands and drinking oceans dry.'* 
Shakespeare : Jti9hur4 IT., ii. 2. 

San'dab^. An Arabian writer, cele- 
brated for his Tarahles. He lived about 
a century before the Christian era. 

SandaL A man without sandals. A 
prodi^l ; so called by the aucieift Jews, 
because the seller gave his sandals to the 


buyer as a ralifif^tion of his bargain. 
(Ruth iv. 7.) 

Sandals of Theram'ones (4 syl.), 
which would fit any foot. Theramencs, 
one of the Athenian oligarchy, was 
nicknamed “the trimmer” (cothurnusy 
a sandal or boot which might be worn 
on either foot), because no dependence 
could 1)6 placed on him. He blew hot 
and cold with the same breath. The 
proverb is applied to a trimmer. 

Sandal'phon* One of the three 
angels* who receive the prayers of the 
Israelites, and weave crowns for them. 
{Longfellow.) 

Sandalwood. A corruption of 
Sontalwood, a plant of the genus Ban'- 
talnm and natural order Santala'cea, 

Sandbanks. Wynants, a Dutch artist, 
is famous for his homely pictures, where 
saudbouks form a most striking feature. 

Sandoma'nlans or Glassites. A re- 
limous party expelled from the Church 
of Scotland for maintaining that na- 
tional churches, being “kingdoms of this 
W'orld,” arc unlawful. CaUerl Glassites 
from John Glass, the founder (1728), 
and called Saudenianians from Robert 
Bandsman, who published a series of 
letters on the subject in 1 755. 

Sand'en [sandy-den^. The gn:at 
palace of King Lion, in the tale of 
Iteynard the Fox. 

Sandford and Merton. Tliomas 
Day's tale so culled. 

Sandbar. One of tho Boljuke Sultans 
of Persia; so culled from the place of 
his birth. Generally considered the 
Tasian Alexander. (1117-1158.) 

Sandsobakl or Sandechakl-ebertf 

[the standard of green siU]. The sacred 
banner of the Mussulmans. It is now 
cuveloped in four coverings of green 
taffeta, enclosed in a of green cloth. 
The standard is twelve feet h^h, &.nd the 
golden ornament (a closed hand) which 
surmounts it holds arcopy of the Koran 
written by the Calif Osman HI. In 
times of peace this banner is gu^ed 
in the hall of tho “noble vestment,” 
as the dross woni by “ the pre^het ” 
is styled. In the same half are pre- 
served the sacred teeth, the holy beard, 
the sacred stirrup, the sabre, and tho 
how of Mahomet 

Saadwlidi. A piece 6f meat between 
two slices of bread; so called ffom the 
Earl of Sandwich (the noted “Jemmy 
Twitclier “), who iiassed whole days in 
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gambling, bidding the iiraiter bring him 
For rof^lunent a piece of meat between 
two pieces of bread, which he ate 
without stopping from play. This con- 
trivance was not first nit upon by the 
earl in the reign of Gcoi^ 111., as the 
Komans were veir fond of “ sand- 
wiches,” called by them offula. 

Sandwlohman {A), A perambu- 
lating advertisement displayer, with an 
advertisement board before and behind. 

" Tbe Eaii of Shaflcsbiiri’ desired in Huya word 
on liobAlf of a very rearioi'ialile body 4 if ition, 
ordinarily tailed ‘ sandwichea/ " — Timen^ 
March loth. 1 HK 7 . 

Sang Bleu* Of high aristocmtic 
descent. The W’ords are French, and 
nicaii blue bloody hut the notion is 
Spanish. The old families of Spain who 
trace their pedigree beyond the time of 
the Moorish coiuiucst say that their 
vciioas blood is blue, but that of com- 
mon people is black. 

Sang Froid (French, ” cool blood ”). 
meaning indiiTereuco ; witliout temper 
or irritation. 

Sl^area^ A West Indian drink, 
consisting of Madeira wine, syrup, 
water, and nutmeg. 

San'glamore (3 syl.). Braggado- 

oliio’s sword, (Sfiense}' : Fame Qumic,) 

San'gUer (iVit*). Meant for Shan 
O'Neil, leader of the Irish insurgents 
in !n567. {Spenser : Faerie Queene, v.) 

• Sauqlier dt's Ardennes, Quillaume 
dc la Marck. diiven from Liege, for the 
murder of the Bishop of Liege, and 1^- 
headed by the Archduke Maximilian. 
(1446-1485.) 

Sangra’do (Dr.), in the romance of 
Oil JBlas^ prescribes warm water and 
bleeding for evenr ailment. The charac- 
ter is a satire on Helvetius. (Book il 2.) 

“ If tbe Sanffra'doB were ignorent, tbero was at 
any rate more tn smre in tlie reins then tliaii 
there is now.*’— nai/y 'j^etei/raph. 

SaiigrolU* The vessel from which 
our Saviour drank at the Last Supper, 
and which (os it is said) was afterwards 
filled by Joseph of ArimatKe'a with the 
blood that flowed from His wounds. This 
blood was reported to have the power of 
'prolonging life and preserving chastity. 
The quest of this cup forms the most 
fertile source of adventures to the 
knights of the Round Table. . The stoiy 
of the Sangreal or Sangmal was fimt 
written in verse by Ohrestien de Troyes 
(end of the tenth century), thence 
Latinieed (thirteenth century), and 
finally turned into French ^so by 


Oautier Map, by “ order of Lord 
Henry” (Henry III,). It commences 
witli the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
details the whom Gospid history; but 
tlie prose romance begius with Joseph 
of Arimathe'a. Its quest is continued 
in Fercival^ a romance of the fifteenth 
century, which gives the adventures of 
a young Welshman, raw and inex- 
penenced, but admits to knightliood. 
At his death the sangreal, the sacred 
lance, and the silver trencher were 
carried up to heaven in the presence of 
atfendants, and have never since been 
seen on earth. 

Tennyson has a fioem entitled The 
lluty Grail, 

Sangnine [wi«r»rwl . One of the nmo 
colours used by foreign heralds in 
escutcheons. It is expressed by lines of 
vert and purpuro cix>ssed, that is, 
diagonals from right to* left crossing 
diagonals from left to right. 
Tenne.) 

Tfnnt* anil Sanguine are not ubcU by Knslisti 
beraltla. 

Sanguinary James {A), A sheep’s 
head not singed, A jemmy is a sheep’s 
head ; so called from James I., who 
)iitn>duced into England the national 
Scotcli dish of ” singed sheep's head and 
trottere.” No real Scotch* dinner is 
complete wiUioiit a haggis, a sheep's 
head and trotters, and ahotch-potch (in 
summer), or cocky leekie (in winter). 

A cocky leekie is a fowl boiled or 
stewed w'fth leeks or kale— t.c. salt beef 
and curly greens. ** 

Gimmer (a Pbeoi)) cannot Ikj tbo orifjin of 
Jvnuny, as tbe G is ala-ays soft. 


San'liedrlm* Tlie Jewish Sanhedrim 
probably took its ftjnu from the seventy 
elders appointed to assist Moses in the 
government. After the captivity it sceiqs 
to have been a permanent consistor}* 
court. Thg president was called “ Ha- 
Nasi” (the piiuce), and the vice-pre- 
^siiient “ Abba ” (father). The seventy 
sat in a semicircle, thirty-live on each 
side of tlie president; tho “father” 
being on his right hand, and the 
“ bacon,” or sub-deputy, on his left 
All questions of the “Law” urere dog- 
matically settled by the Sanhedrim, and 
those who refused obedience were ex- 
communicatcH. (Greek, su)g-diimf a 
sitting together.) 

Sanhedrim^ in Dryden's satire of .^5- 
salom and Aehitophel^ stands for the 
British Pui‘liament. 


“ Tbe Aanhodrim Iohr time an cliief he piled, 
Tbeir renauii guided, and tbeir iwBsion cooled.** 
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Sam«kslMriL The flag of the oro- 
I^et. (Turkish, sanjak, a etaudard.) 

Sans Culottes (French, without 
frottm-o), A name giTen by Ae aristo* 
cratic section daring the Fr^ch Bevolu- 
tion to the ]^opular mirty, the favourite 
leader of which was Henriot. (1 793. ) 

Sana Culottltles. Tlie five com- 
plementaij days added to the twelve 
months of the Bevolutionai'y Calendar. 
Each month being made to consist of 
thirty days, the riff-ralT days which 
would not conform to the law were 
named in honour of the nam eulottcn^ 
and made idle days or holidays. 

Sam-culoitism, Bed repUDliCauism. 

Sana Penr et Sana Beproohe. 

Pierre du Terrail, Chevalier do Bayard, 
was called Le fhc^valitr peur et sans 
vcproche, (1476-lf521.) 

Sana Souol 

void of care, 
near Potsdam, where Fredrick II. (the 
Great) built a royal palace. 

Enfans Sans Soita, Tlie Ti’adesmeirs 
compjiiiy of actom, as opposed to the 
Lawyers’, called “ B.isocnians ” 

'^this company was organised in iVaiice 
in the rcigu of Charlea VUl., for the 
perfonnaiice of short comedies, in which 
public ch^^i'acters and tlie manuei's of 
the day were turned into ridicule. The 
manager of the “ Care-for-Nothinga ” 
(sans souci) was called “The Prince of 
Pools.” One of their dramatic pieces, 
entitled Master Pierre J^athelw, was an 
immense favourite, with the Parisians. 

Snnsca'ra. The ten essential rites 
of Hindus of the first three castes : (1) 
at the conception of a child ; (2) at the 
quickening ; (r3) at birth ; (4) at naming ; 
V?) carrying the child out to see the 
moon ; (6) giving him food to eat ; (7) 
tSie ceremony of tonsure ; (S) investiture 
with the string ; (9) the close of his 
studies ; (10) die ceremony* of “ mar- 
line,” when he is qualified to perform 
the sacrifices ordained. ' 

Sanafoy [InjiMity\. A Saracen 
“ who cared for nsithor God nor man,” 
encountered by St. George and slain. 
(Spenser : Ji'etsrie Qucency book i. 2.) 

Saiiajoy [irtfAouf the peace of 
Brother of Sansfoy (IiffidelUtf) and 
Sansloy (^VUhoiU the law of (hit). He 
is a payuim knight, who fights with St. 
George in the palace grounds of Pride, 
and would have been slain if Duessa had 
not rescued him. He is carried in the 
car of Night to the infernal regions, 


(French). Free and easy. 
There is a place so callea 


where he is h^ed of his wounds by 
Escula’pius. (Spenser: Fah'ie Qneency 
book i. 4, 6.) 

Saiiiloy [frreligion^y brother of Sans- 
^vine tom off the disguise 
of Archim^o and^wounded the lion, ho 
carries off Una into the wilderness. Her 
shrieks arouse the fauns and satyrs, 
who come to her rescue, and Sansloy 
fiees. Una is Truth, and, being without 
Holiness (the Bed-Cross Knight), is de- 
ceived ^ Hypocrisy. As soon as Truth 

1 ‘oius Hypocrisy, instead of Holiness, 
ireligiou breaks in and carries her 
away. The reference is to the reign 
of Queen Mary, when the Befonnation 
was carried captive, and the lion was 
wounded by the “ False-law of God.” 
(Sf^nser : jht^‘ie Queette, book i. 2.) 

In book il Sansloy appears again as 
the cavalier of Perissa or IVodigi&ty. 

Saasonetto (in (himdo Fnrioso), A 
Christian regent of Moooa, vicegerent of 
Charlemagne. 

Santa Cana (Italian, the holy houso). 
The reputed house in which the Virgin 
Mary Jived at Nazareth, miraculously 
translated to Fiume, in Dalmatia, in 
1291, thence to Becaiia'ti in 1294, and 
finally to Macera'ta, in Italy, to u piece 
of laud belonging to the Lady Loretto. 

Santa Clans or Santa Klaus, A 

corrupt contraction of Sankt Nikolaus 
(Sauk'ni kolam~-%,e, St. Nicolas), the 
^tron saint of children. The vigil of 
his feast is still held in some places, hut 
for the most part his name is now asso- 
ciated with Christmas-tide. The old 
custom used to be for someone, on 
December oth, to assume the costume 
of a bishop and diatribute small gifts to 
“good children.” The present custom 
is to put toys and other little presents 
into a stocking or pillow-case late on 
Christmas Eve, w*hen the children are 
asleep, and when they woke on Christ- 
mas mom each child finds in the stocking 
or bag hung at the bedside tbe sent 
by Santa Claus. Bt. Nicholas^ day is 
December 6. The Dutch Knss Knwjle. 

Saoyiirott. The girrlle worn by 
Grecian women, whether married or not. 
The bridegroom loosed the bride’s girdle, 
whence “ to loose the girdle ” came to 
mean to deflower a woman, oiul a pros- 
tituto was called “a woman whoso 
girdle is unloosed” (rvinfXvo^I^i^i'os). 

Supphlo*. A Qmk and Latin 
metro, so named from the in- 

ventor. Horace always wntes ihie 
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metre in four-line stanzas, the last 
being an Adon'ic. There must be a 
CBSsura at the fifth foot of each of the 
first three lines, which runs thus 

The Adonic is— 

The first and third s^zaa of the 
famous Ode of Horace (i. 22) may be 
translated thus, preserving the metre 

Ho of soimd lifA, who ue’or with fliuuori 
wondeth, 

NeedA no MKiiriHh imw, such as inali<re Itendotti, 

Nor with iiolsonea tlat'U life from harm Uo- 
fendcth, 

Kuhrus belies me. 

Onre 1. unarmed, waa in a forebC roaming, 

SiuKing loxc laye, when i* the secret Khwiining 

Rtisiieu a lingo a'olf, which, though in fui7 
fiNftUiing, 

D.d not aggrieve mo. K C. S. 

Sappho of Tonloiue. Cl^roenco 
Isaure (‘2 syl.), a wealthy lady of Tou- 
louse, who instituted in 1400 the Jeux 
Floraux,” and loft fluids to defray their 
annual expenses. She composed a beau- 
tiful Ode to SpriHff, (1463-1513.) 

Bar'aoen Wheat (French. Ble-sar* 
iftnin). Buck- wheat ; so called hecanse it 
was Drought into Spain by the Moors or 
Saracens. (6Vtf Buckwheat.) 


Sar'ooelUh Bucange derives this 
word fnim Sarah (Abraliam^s wife) ; 
llottiiiger from tlic Arabic mraea (to 
steal); Forster from m/iu* (a descri); 
but probably it is tlio Arabic ehurnhyoun 
or marheyn (the eastern people), as op- 
po^ to Ma^aiibb' (the western people 
of Morocco). Any unbuptisod 
person was called a Saroceii in lucdisBval 
romance.. (Greek, SuraHim.) 

‘•H<» tlu? ARilM.or Haraccus, am thfy are called 
, , . KH^eitien the choice of tliret* things.” - li. A. 
Frecmnn: Central Sketekf ebsp. \i. \\ 117. 


Soragoi'a. The Maid of Sarayoza, 
Augustina, who was only twenty-two 
when, her lover being shot, she mouutetl 
the battery in his place. Tlio French, 
after besieging the town for two months, 
had to retreat, August 15th, 1808. 

Sor'iuiwa'tl* Wife of Brahma, and 
goddess of fine arts^ {Hindti mytholoyy). 


Sar'OfuniL A flaying or plucking off 
of the skin ; a cutting taunt. (Greek, 
sarkaso^ to Hay, etc.) 


. Soree'iiet (2 syl.). A corruption of 
Saracemet^ from its ^raceuie or Oriental 
origin. 


SltfeeilhtChldiiigs, Loving rebukes, 
as those of a mother to a young child— 
“ You little etc. 


^The child reddsned . . .and whilo 

tho metlier, with many a b'o • • • shd Auch mv- 
cuaet chidlnasitf tender tnutlien ffive tn 
childrim . . W^SceU: 9'Ae Ironosa'ry, ii. 


6areoph'agiuh A stone, according 
to Pliny, which consumed the fle^, and 
was therefore chosen by the ancients for 
cofims. It is called sometimes lapie 
Aesim, b<KiauBe it was found at Assqs of 
Lycia. (Greek, sarjfj fleeh ; phagein, to 
eat or consume.) 

Sardanapalas. King of Nineveh 
and Assyria, noted for ms luxury and 
Toluptuousness. His effeminacy induced 
Arba'ces, the Mede, to conspire against 
him. M}Tra, on Ionian slave, and his 
favourite concubine, roused him from bin 
letliargy, and induced him to appear at 
tho head of his armies. He won three 
successive battles, but Innng tbeu de- 
feated, was induced by Myna to place 
himself on a funeral pile, which she 
herself set fire to, and then jumping 
into the flames, |)erishod with her be- 
loved master. (Died B.c. 817.) {By mi : 
Sardanapahis,) 

A Sardanapahis, Any luxurious, ex- 
travagant, self-willed tyrant. {See above,) 

Sardanapahis of China, Cheo-tsin, 
who shut himself and his queen in liis 
palace, and set fire to tlie building, that 
he might not fall into the himds of Woo- 
wong/ who fouudiHl tho dvnasty of 
Tchow (B.c. 1154-1122). It was Choo- 
tsin who inveuted the chopsticks. 

Sardln'iaii liaugli. Laughing on 
tlio wToiig siiie of one’s mouth. Tho 
KdinhHnjh lUdew says: “The ancient 
Sardinians usetl to got rid of their old 
relations by throwing tliem into deep 
pitii, and the sufferers were expected to 
feel delighted at thi* attention to their 
well-being.” (July, 1849.) 

Sardonic Smile, Grin, or Laugh- 
ter. A smile of contempt : so used by 
Homer. 

”Thc Satdouic or Runlinian lauf:h, \ latieh 
(jtuseU, 1(. HUpiiDScd. )>y a i>)ani urciwiim In 
Hardiiin. of which they liu nt^; diod liughui^ ’ 
--r»rt<cA : Wordf^ leciwe iv i). l7o. 

The Uerha Snrdou'ia (so called from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor) is so acrid that it 
produc(?s a convulsive inoveiuout of the 
Tierves of tho facts rtHsembling a painful 
grin. Byron says of Die Corsair, There 
woe a hmyhiny aevti sn his sneer, 

*’ 'Tw eiiv.v'P su.iV(4l. mlo 

To liidt.* hi*r rsyfo lu riilifulf : 

The viiK'ar oyi* tIu’lK.‘rtr iH^rmloH 

Wh(M) nil her snakos are deekiMl vrilb smiles, 

iSHrdontcsiiiiloa hy nuioour raiswi.*’ 

^ Sinp: FhmMHtitttdliark, 

Sar'donyx. An otungc-biown cor- 
iicliau. Plmy says it is ctiUed mnH from 
Sardis, in Asia Minor, where it is found, 
and ouyr, the nnil. because its txdour re- 
sembles that of the.skiu under the nail 
(xxxvii. 6). 
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Sarnia. Guernsey. Adjective, Sar~ 
nim, 

“Sometimes . . . mfntakes occur In oiir little bits 
of iftiinifiin luteJIiuence.” — Jf«. Mtcardea: A 
Uirton Girl, cbap. ill. 

Sarpe'dim. A favourite of the gods, 
who assisted I*riam when Troy was 
besieged by the allied Greeks. When 
Acliilles refused to fight, Sarpe'doii mode 
mat havoc iu battle, but was slain by 
Patroc’los. {Hornet': Iliad,) 

Sars'en Stones. The ** Bruidical ” 
sandstones of Wiltshire and Berkshire 
are so called. The early Christian 
Saxons used the word Saresyn as a syno- 
nym of pagan or heathen, and os those 
stones were popularly associated wiUi 
Druid worship, they were called Saresyn 
or heatheik stones. Bobert Bicart says 
of Duke Bollo, “ He wtis a Saresyn come 
out of Denmark into France.*’ Another 
derivation is the Phoenician sartten (a 
rock), applied to any huge mass of stone 
that has been drawn from the quarry iu 
its rude state. 

V These boulders ore no more con- 
nected with the Druids than Stonehenge 
is (g,v,). 

Sartor Reoartuo. (The Tailor 
Patched.) By Thomas Carlyle. 

Diogenes TeufeUdrockh is Carlyle him- 
self. and Rilepfuhl is liis native village 
of Kcclefechau. 

The Jiose (Joddess, according to Froude, 
is Margmt Goraon, but Strachey 
is Blumine, i.e. Kitty Kirkpatrick, 
dauj^hter of Colonel Achilles Kirk- 
patrick, and RoseXlarden is Stradiey^s 
^rden at Shooter’s Hill. The duenna is 
Mrs. Strachey. 

17ie Zakdamm are Mr. and Mrs. Buller, 
and Toughgut is Charles Buller. 

Philistine is the Kcv. Edward Irving. 

• Sasli Window is a window tliat 
moves up and down in a groove. 
(FVench, chassis, a sash or groove.) 

Sattaaldes (4 syl.). The first Per- 
sia dynasty of the historic period ; sa 
named because Ard'eshir, the founder, 
was son of Sassan, a lineal descendant of 
Xerxes. * 

Samenaoli (ch ~ k). A Keltic word 
for a Saxon, or for the Englidi language. 

Satan, in Hebrew, mo^ ene/ng. 

Igo whom the Arch-^omy 

(And hence in heaven called SHtan).” 

MiUon: Paradise Lost, lik. i. 81 , 82 . 

Satante Jonrnoy to Sartli (Jfilton: 
Paradise Lost, iii. 418 to the end). He 
starts from Hell, and wanders a long 
time about the confines of tEo Universe, 


where he sees Chaos and Limbo, llie 
Universe is a vast extended plain, forti- 
fied by part of the ethereal quintessence 
out of which the stars were created. 
There is a gap in the fortification, 
through which an^ls pass when they 
visit our earth. Being weary, Satan 
rests awhile at this jgap, and contem- 
plates the vast Universe. Ho then 
transforms himself into an angel of light 
and visits Uriel, whom he fmds in the 
Sun. Ho asks Uriel the way to Paradise, 
and Uriel points out to him our earth. 
Then plunging through the starry vault, 
the waters aboire the nnnameut, and the 
firmament itself, ho alights safely on 
Mount NiphatSs, iu Armenia. 

Satan’Io. The Satanic School, So 
Southey called Loid Byron and his 
imitators, who set at defiance the gener- 
ally received notions of religion. Of 
English writers, Byron, Shelley, Moore, 
and BulWer are the most prominent ; of 
French writers Boussoau, Victor Hugo, 
Paul de Kock, and George Sand. 

Sat'iro (2 syl.). Scaligeris derivation 
of this word from satgr is untenable. It 
is from sat’ura (full of variety), safin’a 
lanx, a hotchpotch or olla podrida. Afi 
maixfHmns, optn^mns, etc., became m/wi- 
mas, opti mus, so ^ ^ satura ’ ’ became saf i ra, 
(See lirydeu’s Dedication prefixed to his 
Sahres,) 

lather of satire. Archil'ochos of 
Paros (B.C. seventh century). . »• 

Father of French satire. Mathuria 
Bcgiiier (1573-1613). 

Father of Poman satire, Ludlius 
(B.c. 148-103). 

“ Liiriliiiti the man who, bravely bohl. 

To lioman vicoa did the mirror hold ; 

rrotectfld huniblu KiMntneaa from reitroncli, 

HboWfsl wurtli on foot, and raacala in a coitrli." 

Drydni : Art of Postrtf, <*• »■ 

Saturday. («%r Black Satublay.) 

Saturn or Kronos ITime] devoured 
all his children except, Jupiter, Keptuue, 
and Pluto. J upiter means air, ^ eptu ne 
water, and Pluto the grave. These Time 
cannot consume. , 

Saturn is a very evil planet to Ite horn 
under. “The children of the sayd 
Saturne shall be great iaugelores and 
chyders . . . and they will never forgy ve 
tyll they be revenged of theyr quarell.” 
{Compost of Ptholomem.) 

Satura, with the ancient alchemists, 
designated lead. 

Satura’s Traa, in aldifuny, is a de- 
posit of erystallim lead, massed to- 
gether in the form of a **treo.” It is 
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j>roduced by a abavinffiof zinc in a solu- 
tion of the acetate of lead. In alchemy 
Saturn = lead. Diana’s Tbee.) 

9fitiinia'Ua. A time of licensed 
disorder and misrule. With the Boinans 
it was the festival of Saturn, and was 
celebrated the 17th, 18th, and 19th of 
December. During its oontinuatice no 

{ mbUc business could be transacted, the 
aw courts wore closed, the schools kept 
lioliday, no war could be commenced, 
and no malefactor punished. Under the 
empire the festival was extended to 
seven days. 

Satfumlan l>ays. Dnys of dulncss, 
when everything is venal. 

" Tlif'A rorte th« tuied of (Uiao« and of Nifflit 
To Mlut out ordorandoxtiiiffiiiHh liKitt, 

Of (lull uiiil vciml a new world to mould, 

And Itriiii; Saturnian days of luad uno koUI.” 

Duuctad^ iv. 

V Tliey are lead to indicate dulness, 
and gold to indicate venality. 

Satar'nlan Verses* Old-fashioned. 
Ai rude comxiosition employed in satire 
umon^ the ancient Itomans. .Also a 

{ peculiar metre, consisting of tliroe iam- 
)ica and a syllable over, joined to three 
trochees, according to the following 
nursery metro : — 

“ TIicafKKH WHS in tin* pardowr . . . 

I'lic iimuls were* in tli« garUon . . 

Tlio F(*«connlne aiul Saturnian were the shiup, 
lor as they were oalled Sutiirulaii from their 
au(‘icntnc»i(, when Saturn riHgiUHl iu Italy, they 
went (Mlled Feaoouniue from Kesceuuina 
vJuTC the* were Orst practised/’— /Jiifdra; imU- 
catim of Juvenal, 

Saturnlno (3 syl,}. A ginve, phleg- 
matic di8}M)sition, dull and heavy. As- 
trologers aflirm that such is the disposi- 
tion of those who are born under the 
influence of tlio leaden planet Saturn. 

Sat'yr. The most famous representa- 
tion of these goat- men is that (d Prax- 
it'eles, a sculptor of Athens in Uie fourth 
century b.o. 

Sat'yMms (3 HVI.). A blunt but 
noble knight who delivered Una from the 
fauns and satyrs. The meaning is this ; 
Truth, being driven zrom the towns and 
cities, took refuge in caves and dens, 
where for a time it lay concealed. At 
length Sir Satyrane (Duther) rescues 
Uiia from bondage ; but no sooner is this 
the case than she falls in with Ardiima'gd, 
to show how vety difficult it was at Sue 
Beformation to semrate Truth from 
Error. . Faarie Qumie^ bk. i*) 

Bauao means ’^^ted food,” for giv- 
ing a relish to meat, as pickled roots, 
herbs, and so on. {t^tin, sltlsue,) 
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Saul 

The sattce was better than the fish. The 
accessories were better than the main 
part. This may be said of a book in 
wliicb the plates and getting up are 
better than the matter it contains. 

Tf> serve the same sanee. To retaliate ; 
to fpve as good as you take ; to serve in 
the same manner. 

“After bini another c'anif unto her, and served 
her with the Mmo mnee ; tlien a third . . ''—The 
Man in the J/wnt. etc. (isoin. 

Sanoo ( To). To iuteimix. 

“Then she fell to sauce -her desires with 

threateniuzH.'*— iSidiiev* 

“Fdlly sauced with discrctiun.”- &7taA:csjfieare .* 
Trotlae and Creesida^ i, ?. 

Sauce to ibe Goose Is Sauce to 
the Gander. {See Gander.) 

Saucer Eyes. Big, round, glaring 
eyes. 

“ Yet when a chijil Ibless me !) 1 tlioutibt 
Tluit thon a lAir uf horns bad'st Kot, 

With eyt's hke mui'ers stanii^r." 

Peter PhiUar: Odn to the Dei'ilt. 

Saucer Oath. Wlicn a Chinese is 

S ut in the witness-box, he says : “If I 
o not speak the truth may my soul be 
cracked and broken like this saucer.” So 
saying, ho dashes the saucer on the 
ground, 'fhe Roman Catholic impreca- 
tion, known an ‘ ’ Bell, Book, and Candlo ” 
{*f.v.)f and the Jewish marria^ custom 
of breaking a wine-glass, aroa>i a similar 
character. 

Sauey. Bakish, irresistible ; or rather 
that care-for-uobod3% jaunty, dariug 
behaviour which has won for many of 
our regiments the tergi ns a compliment. 
It is also applied metaphorically to some 
inanimate things, as “’saucy waves,” 
wMch dare attack the very moon ; the 
“saucy world,” which dares defy tlie 
very gods; the “saucy mountains,” 
“ wind^” “wit,” and so on. 

"Rui et.ill (he little ivirel was Bsucy as (1^ 
waves,” 

Jitiza Cuok: The Toung Marinere„slsin'r^7. 
Saul, insDryden's satire of AhsaloM 
ami AvhUophei^ is meant for Oliver 
Oomwell. As Saul persecuted David 
and drove him from Jerusalem, so 
Cromwell persecuted Charles II. and 
drove him from England. 

“ They who. when Soul wii» dead,, without a blow 
31aae fooliMb |«lilK>sheth [HK'hard Cromwell] 
tlw crown forego,” Pan i. Hoes 57, 58. 

Saul amonathe pi'o^ts ? The Jews 
said of our Xbrd, “ How knoiveth this 
man letters, having never leaned?” 
(John vii. 15.) Simuarly at the conver- 
sion of Saul, afterwards called Paul, ifle 
Jews said in substance, “ Is it mssible 
I that Saul con bo a convert ? ” (Acts ix. 

I 21.) The proverb applies to a person 
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wbo unexpectedly bears tribute to a 
puiy or doctrine that he has hitherto 
vigorously assailed. (1 Satn. x. 12.) 

Sant Lairds o* IhiiiBoore {.Ttie), 
Lords or gentlefolk who have only a 
name but no money. The tale is that 
the ^‘puir wee lairds of Dunscore” 
clubbed together to buy a stone of salt, 
which was doled out to tlie subscribers 
in small spoonfuls, that no one should 
get more than his due quota. 

Sav'age (2 syl.). One who lives in 
a wood (Greek, hulSf a forest; Latin, 
silva ; Spanish, salvage ; ItaUau, seU 
raggio; French, saumge). 

Save. To save appearanecs. To do 
something to obviate or prevent exposure 
or embarrassment. 

Save the Blark. In archery when 
an archer shot well it was customary to 
cry out “ God save the mark ! — i.e, 
pi-evcnt anyone coming after to hit the 
same mark and displace my arrow. 
Ironically it is said to a novice whose 
arrow is nowhere. 

Ood save the mvic! (1 Henry IV. 

3). Hotspur, apologising to the king 
for not sending the prisoiicrs according 
to commaud, seys the messenger was 
a ‘‘popiniay,” who made huii mad 
with his unmanly ways, and who talked 

like a waiting gentlewoman of guus, 
drums, and wounds (God save the 
mark !) — moaning that he himself had 
been in the brunt of battle, and it would 
be sad indeed if vhis mark” was dis- 
placed by this court butterfly. It was 
an ejarnlatiou of derision and contempt. 

V So (in Othello, i, 1) lago says he 
was his Moorship’s ancient ; bless the 
mark ! ” expressive of derision and con- 
tempt. ♦ 

r In like manner (in The Merchant of 
Venice^ ii. 2), Launrelot Gobbo says his 
master j Shy lock] is a kind of devil, 
*' God bfess the mark ! ” 

(in The Ming and the Moot) l5rown«t 
iiig says : 

" luyM'jr Lt«] iilraisnre yon, 

Tlie u&oreA » nd «« rfenor. Ha \ e tlio I'lark ! ” 

The Obsen'er (Oct. 2l5, 1894) sj^aks of 
** the comic operas (save the mark !) ttiat 
have lately been before us.” An ejacu- 
lation of derision and oontumipt. 

And Mr. Ohamberlaiu (in his speech, 
Septemlx^r 5th, 1894) says: 

Tilt* policy of tills fjoverinnelit, which caIIb it- 
dclf (Uoii Have tlio umrkO Sa Bstflish 0*>vera- 

Wi«*»it . . . 

"" ? Sometimes it refers simply to the 
perverted natural order of things, as 


<« travelling by t^ght and resting (save 
the mark !) by day.” (Ui S, Magazine^ 
October, 1894.) 

V And sometimes it is an ejaculated 
prayer to avert tlie ill omen of an ob- 
servation, Bfi (in Jtofwo 4fMd Juliet) whore 
the nurse says : 

'* I aaw the wonnd, I saw it with mine eyes (God 
save the mark '.) upuD his tnauly breast," 

Savolr Folre (French). Beady wit ; 
skill in getting out of a scrape ; hence 
“ Fivre de son saeoW-faire^^ to live by 
one’s wits ; “ Avoir dit savoirfaire^^^ 
to be up to snuff, to know a thing or 
two. 

** Ho had great ccmfldeiice in his savoir-faire:*-* 
Sir ir. Scoii: Oup Mannci'inp^ chap, xxxlv. 

Savoy (The). A product of the 
Strand, London, noted for the palaco 
of Savoy, originally the seat of Peter, 
Earl of Savoy, who came to England to 
visit his niece Eleanor, wife of Henry 
HI. At tho death of the earl the house 
became the property of the queen, who 
gave it to her second son, Edmuud 
(Earl of Laneastcr), and from this 
jmriod it was attached to the Huchy 
of Lancaster. When the Black Prince 
brought Jean le Bon^ King of France, 
captive to Loudon (1356), he lodged him 
in tho Savoy Palace, where be remained 
till 1359, when he was removed to 
Somerton Castle, in Lincolnshire. In 
1360 ho was lodged in tlie Tower ; but, 
two months afterwards, was alloweCi to 
return to France on certain conditioilh. 
Tlicse conditions being violated by the 
royal hostages, Jean voluntarily re- 
turned to Xioudon, and had his old 
uarters again assigned to him, and 
ied in 136-4, The n*bel8 uuder Wat 
I'yicr burnt down the old palace in 
1*481 ; hut it xvas rebuilt in 1505 by 
Henry YII., and converted into a hos- 
ital for the poor, under the name of 
t. John’s Hospital. Charles II. used 
it for wounded soldiers and sailors. St. 
Mary-le-Savoy or tlie Chapel of St, 
John still stands in tho precinct, and 
has recently been r istored, 

N.B. Here, in 1552, was established 
the first flint-glass manufactory. 

Saw* In Christian art an attribute 
of St.. Simon and St. James the Less, in 
allurion to the tradition of their being 
sawn to death in martyrdom. 

Sawdust PavlAiioe (/nL - Circus 
parlance. 01 course, the nliusion is to 
the custom ol rilimg sawdust over the 
arena to prevent horses from slip* 
ping. 
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tawiv or Sandy. Seotchmau ; a 
contraction of ** Atexaiidor.” 

SaxUirage. So called because its 
tender rootloie n^ ill penetrate the hardeiiit 
rock, and break it up. 

Suon Castles. * 

Alnwick Castle, given to Ivo de Vesey 
by the Conqueror. 

Batnborough Castle (Northumber- 
land), the pcuacc of the kings of North- 
mnberlond, and built by King Ida, who 
began to reign OoO ; now converted into 
chanty schools and signal-stations. 

Cnrisbrook Castle, enlarged by Fitz- 
Osbome, five centuries later. 

(.^oniaboroiigh C-astlo (York). 

(Goodrich Castle (Hcrefordahiro). 

Kenilworth Castle, built by Keiieirn, 
Kinff of Mercia. KeniU worth means 
Keuhelm's dwelling. 

Jlichmoiid Castle (York), belonging to ] 
the Saxon earl Edwin, given by the I 
(.'oTiqueror to his neplicw Alan, Earl of 
Bretagne; a ruin for three centuries. 

1*1 le koGp remains. 

KochcstevCasllc, given to Odo, natural 
brother of the Conqueror. 

Saxon CbaraoteristlcB (architec- 
tural). 

(1) Tho quoining consists of a long 
stoue set at the corner, find a short 
one lying on it and bonding into the 
wall. 

^2) The use of large heavy blocks of 
stone in some parts, while the rest is 
built of Homan bricks. 

(3) An arch with straiglit sides to tho 
upper part instead of curves. 

(4) The absence of butti-esscs. 

(.5) The use in vrindows of rude 
balustem. 

(l>) A rude round staircase west of the 
tower, for the puiposo of access to the 
upper floors. 

(7) Bude carving in imitation of 
Itomon work, (/fjtwwan.) 

Bmoh Bnko (in John 

Frederick, Duke of Saxony, a very cor- 
pulent man. AVh«n taken prisoner, 
Charles Y. said. have gone hunting 
many a time, but never saw 1 such a 
swine before.” 

* *SakoA Ungllsh. Tho <*Lord*s 
rrayer ” is almost aU of it Anglo-Saxon. 
The words irespama. trespaas, and 
teniptatim are of X4atm origin. Tim 
substitution of debts ” and ” debtors ” 
(as forgive t» our debts as we foi^give 
our debtors”) is objectionable. Perhaps 
” Forgive ns 40 ur wrongdoings, as we 
forgive them who do wrong to us” 


w’^ould be less objectionable. Tho latter 
clause, ”load us not into temptation,” 
is far more diflicult to convert into 
Anglo-Saxon. The best suggestion I 
can think of is ” lead us not in the ways 
of sinners,” but tho rerU meaning is 
“ put us not to the test,” We have the 
word assay (Assay us not), which would 
be an excellent translation, but the word 
is not a familiar one. 

Rnllog. 

The church of Earl’s Bai'tou (North- 
amptonshire). The tower and west 
doorway. 

The church of *St. Michael’s (St. 
Albans), erected by tho Abbot of St. 
Allmans in 948. 

Tho lower of Bosham church (SiLSSex). 

Tho oast side of the dark and princijKil 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, from 
the college dormitory on the south to 
the cbaptcr-housc on the north. Edward 
the Confessor’s chai)el In Westminster 
Abl)cy, now used as tho Fix office. 

The cliurch of Dareuth (Kent) con- 
tains some windows of manifest Saxon 
atchitecturo. 

With many others, some of which are 
rather doubtful. 

Saxon Sliore. Tlio coast of Nor- 
folk, SulTolk, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and 
Hampshire, where were castles and 
garrisons, under the charge of a count 
or military officer, called Vomh Littoria 
Saxonid ptr JWitmmiam. 

F«»rt llrArioilumim (Brxiicast»’r) was on the 
Nnrf4»lk 

ijariafln«>uuin Avas on the Suffolk 

roast. 

Uthoim (Jtliaiichc-tter) was ou the 
coast. 

110.(rult)iiim (UmilAVi-X Rntttpim (Rich- 
lK)roiigh), Diihns CUover), P. I,oiMani3 
(f^nur), were nii iho RlmiIisIi civist. 

Autlrriiin ^Hastinps (»r revensey), I'ortiw 
♦ AiluriiKWorthinv), were ou tlieSusH.;x 
coast. ^ 

Say. take the sap. To taste meat 
or wine bqforo it is presented, in order 
to prove tnat it is not poisoned. ’The 
^phrase was common in tho reign* of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

“ Nor ileciH it meet that you U» him convey 

The rrufferetl iiowj, tinkftt) j ou toate the say.” 

Jlose; (Jhrlnuao FhWo«o,xx1. 61. 

Sblrrl (Italian) . A police-force which 
existed in the jiope’s dominions. They 
wore domiciled m private houses. 

^'IloiAoinrs tfi^m our. to hU aiUral and armed 
riifBaus.''— r/itf Ttk' 0 iitpk. 

Somvola [left-handed]., So Oaiue 
Miicius was called, because, when he 
entered Die camp of Porsenna as a spy, 
and was taken before the king, he 
deliberately held bis hand over a lamp 
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till it was burnt off, to show tlie Etrus- 
ciiii tliat ho would uot shrink from 
torture. 

Scaffold, Soailblding. A tcm{>orar 7 
gfilloTy for workmen, lii its secondary 
sense it means tho postulates and rou^h 
scheme of a H^ystem or sustained story. 
(French, ec/uffuud, lchaj\tHih(n\) (Sue 
CiNTER.) 

Sca^liO'la. Imitation marble, like 
the pillaiti of the Pantheon, Londuit, 
1'ho Wfjrd is from the Italian sedylia 
(tho dust and chips of marble); it is so 
called bwauao the substance (whicli is 
f^ypsuin and Flanders glue) is studded 
with chips and dust of mai’hle. 

Scales. The Koran says, at the judg- 
ment day everyone will bo weighed ni 
the scales of the archangel Gabriel, 
llis good dee^ls will be put in the scale 
called Light,** and his evil ones in the 
scale called “Darkness;** after whicli 
they will have to cross the bridge Ai 
Serat, not wider than the edge of a 
scimitar. Tlie faithful will pass over in 
safety, but the rest will fall into the 
dreary realrus of Jehennom. 

Scallop Shell. Emblem of St. James 
of (^uinpostolla, adopted, says Erasmus, 
1)eoaiJse tlip shore of the adjacent sea 
abounds in them. Pilgrims used them 
for cup, spoon, and disli; hence tho 
punning crest of the Disingtou family 
IS a scallop shell. On returning liome, 
the pilgnm placed his scallop shell in 
his hat to comm&nd admiration, and 
adopted it in his coat-armour. (Danish, 
schelpj a shell ; Frcncli, tncaiope.) 

'* I Will c thro a iiolinor’s •>£ ivory iiiul a 
Hcalloii-9lien o[ lioateii golil."-7’Aic Old irift-V 
Tulr. (im) 

Scalloped [gcolhpn. Having an edge 
b‘ke that of a scallop ^ell. 

Scammoz'zi’s Rule. The jointed 
two-foot rule used by bu?ldcrs, «md 
indented by Vincent Scammozzi, the 
famous Italian architect. (15 10- 1 609. ) . 

Scamp [gilt exit ex campo]. A de- 
serter from the ii^d ; one who decamps 
without paying his debts. S privative 
and eamp^ (See Snod.) 

Scandal means properly a ]>itfall or 
snare laid for an enemy ; lyoiiee a stum- 
bliug-bloi^k, and morally* an aspersion. 
(Greek, ikanUialon.y 

** Wr preacb Obrist craclflcd, »iito the Jews a 
[sMiauaafj. ’-i Cor. i. 03. 

The Hill of Seandid. So Milton calk 
Ihe Mount of 01ive.s, because King Solo, 
niou built thereon **an high place lor 


Chemosb, the abotuination of Moab : and 
for Moloch, the abomination of tho 
children of Ammon ** (1 Kings xi, 7). 

Seandal-brotlL Tee.. The refer- 
ence is to the gossip hold by 8()me of the 
woinenkiud. over their cups which 
cheer but not inebriate.” Also called 
“ Chatter-broth.” 

“‘I rrrtiwwd i« my vpiicrslod vUitar ... to 
suninmti my . . . liouAck('e|H»i- . . . with the t«‘a- 
CiiiitpaKo; hut he rejeciixl my proposal wiili 
tliHan.iu. . . .* * No scanilRi-ltrotu,' he excIaiiiK^d, 
* No uiiiileaM woman’s chatter for me.’ '"—.Sir IV. 
Hetdt • Ptiveril of the Peak (Prefatory icltcr), 

Scan'daliim Mamia'tnm [mimlaJ of 
the magnates]. Words in derogation 
of peers, judges, and other groat officers 
of the realm. What St. Paul calls 
“ speaking evil of dignities.** 

Soanderbeg. A name given by tlie 
Turks to George Castiiota, the patriot 
chief of Bpi'rus, Tho ivord is n corrup- 
tion of UKandei*-heg. Prince Alexander 
(1414-1467). 

Soanderbeg's Sword must have 
Soanderbeg'a Arm — t.r\ None bfft 
Ulysses can draw Ulysses* bow. Scan- 
dei’l)cg is a corruption of Iskander- beg 
(Mexandcr tho Great), not the Maeo- 
doiiiun, but George Oastriota, Prince 
of Alkinia, so colled by the Turks. 
Mahomet wanted to see his scimitar, but 
when presented no one could draw it ; 
whcreu{K>n the Turkish emperor sent 
it back as an imposition ; but Iskaudn*- 
beg replied, he had only sent his ma- 
jesty the swoi*d without sending tho 
arm that drew it. (6Vc KOBIN Hood.) 

Scandinisvla. Norwiw, Sweden, Dcu- 
mark. and Iceland, Phny speaks of 
Scandia as an island. 

ftoont-of-graoe (A). A madcap ; a 
wild, disorderly, graceless fellow. 

*' Yuii. a Kcntieuian of hirtu and hrccdim?. . . . 
aiisiK'i.'iU' Miui'iH'lf willi a sore of smnt-of-frnH'e, 
as moji rail mo."— Sir W. Scott : Kenilworth, ill. 

Boant'liiigt a 8 in 9 .ll quantity, is tho 
French echanttllott, a specimeil or pat- 
tern. 

“ A mtiuiliii!;; of ytMr-Dri/dcn, 

Scapegoat. The Biajffs or alKu-i- 
geiies of Borneo observe a custom bear- 
mg a considerable resemblance to that 
of the scapegoat. They annually launch 
a small Wk laden with all the sins 
and misfortunes of tho nation, which, 
says Dr, Leyden, “they imagine will 
fall on the tinbap^iy crew that fii>t 
meets with it.” 

The scapegoat of the f amity. One 
made to bear the blame of the rest of 
the family; one always cliidden and 
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found fault with, ]q|; who may he in 
the wrong. The allusion is to a Jewish 
custom: Two goats being brought to 
the altar of the tabernacle on the Day 
of Atonement, the high priest cast lots ; 
one was for the Lord^ and the otlior for 
Azai^el, The goat on which the hrst 
lot fell was sacnficed, the other was the 
scapegoat ; and the high priest having, 
by confession, transferred his ourn sins 
and the sins of the people to it, the goat 
was talbii to the wilderness and siiifei'ed 
to oscapo. 

Soaidi'lam. Locking up a criminal 
in the trunk of a tree, bored through so 
os just to admit the body. Five iiolcs 
wore made— one for the iiead, and the 
others for the hands and legs. These 
parts were anointed with honey to 
invite the wasps. In this situation the 
criminal woulit linger in the burning 
sun for several days. (Greek, nkaphi^ 
anything scooped out.) 

Scaii^ A “ barber of Seville ; 

A kimvisli valet who makes nis master 
his tool. {Molihe : Lea Fouvberieit de 
Scupifi,) 

Scar'amoiioh. A braggart and fool, 
very valiant in words, bat a poltroon. 
According to Dyohe, the Ittilian posture- 
master, Tiherio Fiurelli, was surnamed 
Scaramouch Fiurelli. He came to Eng- 
land ill 1073, and astonished John Biul 
H^ith feats of agility. 

‘‘ Stout ScHi'sniouctiR wall niali-lanrc mrtc in, 

■* And iwv tt tilt with ceulnun' Arh-^juin ” 

DrytUin: TheStlcni il'^iuiau (.KpiUi'Jrito). 

Sooramoaoli Dreu (vf), in Molu're's 
time, was black fiom top to toe ; lionce 
ho says, ** Night has put on her *scara- 
nioucui dress.* 


Soarborongli WamlBg. No warn- 
ing at all ; blow first, then warning. 
Ill Scarborough robbers used to bo dc^dt 
with in a very summary manner by a 
sort of Halifax nbbet-law, lyncli-htw, 
or an /iff ktntel^e. Another origin is 
given of this phrase: It is said that 
Thomas Stafford, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, seized the csfttlo of Scarborough, 
not only without warning, hut even 
before the townsfolk know he was afoot 
(1557). (Spc Gonk up.) 


Till* t«rirt Setirhorrtw; warning gnfw, some M 
By liftiiKiUK for rook roiihery there. 
Wli4> thnt Kras iiiei., init Mus'iiect in rh.ic way. 
Straight he was truat up. wliaunc.r lie wer 
J. ffegwooi 


Soarlet. Though pour shts be as tirarlefy 
they ehiiU bg m Khiie oh smiv (Isa. i 
18). The allusion is to the scarlet fillet 
fjed round tho hej^d 9f ft© scapegoat 


Though your sins be as scarlet as the 
fillet on the head of the goat to which 
the high priest lias transferreil the sins 
of the whole nation, yet shall they be 
forgiven and wiped out. 

Scarlet {Will). One of the com- 
panions of Robin Hood. 

Scarlet Coat. Worn by fox-hunters. 
{Ike Rjsp Coat.) 

Scarlet Woman. Some controvcrrial 
Protestants apply the words tr the 
Church of Rome, and some Romanists, 
with equal “ good taste,*’ apply them 
to London, xhe Book of Revelation 
says, “It is that great city whidi 
reigueth over the kings of the earth,” 
and tenn.s the city “Babylon” (chap, 
xvii.). 

Scavenger’s Daughter. An in- 
strument of torture iavented by Sir 
Willuim Skevington, lieutenant of the 
Tower in the reign of Henry VIII. As 
Skevington was the father or the instill- 
ment, tiic instrument was his daughter, 

Soeatta. Anglo-Saxon for “ money,” 
or a little silver coin. A nvpfif was an 
Anglo-Saxon coin. 

Scene Painters. Tlic most eelc- 
hrated are— 

Juigo Jones, who intrcalilhed tlie first 
appropriate decorations for nia«qucs. 

D’Avcnaiit, who produced per.q>octivo 
scenes in 1656, for Th' iSVyc of Khod^a, 

Betterton was the first to improve the 
scenic effects in “ Dorset Gardens ; ” his 
artist was Streater. 

John Rich may be called the great 
reformer of stawj scenery in “Covent 
Garden.” 

Richards, secretary of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; especially successful in The 
Maid of the Mill. Hia son W'os o^e 
of the most celebrated of our sceiie- 
paiiitem. 

I’hilip ffames de LouthcrliouTg was 
the greatest scene -artist up to Gar risk’s 
* time. He produced the scenes for The 
fFinfer^s TaU\ at the request of that 
great actor. • 

John Kemble engaged William Capon, 
a pupil of Novosool^i, to furnish him 
with scenery for Shakespeare’s historic 
plays. 

Patrick Nasmyth, in the IJprth, pro- 
duced several unrivalled scenes. 

Stanfield is well known for his scene 
of Avis and Gala (da. 

William Beverley is the greatest 
scene-painter of modera times. 

Frank Hayinan, Thomas Dali, J‘olin 
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Lagiierro, William Hogarth, Robert 
Bighton^ Charles Bibdm, Bavid Roberts, 
Gneve, oud Philli]M have all aided in 
improving scene-paiuting. 

Seeno Plot. {Se^ Plot.) 

Scent. We are mt yet on the riyht 
emit We have not yet got the right 
clue. The allusion is to dogs following 
gome by their scent. 

Seeiitio (Greek) moans one who 
thinks for himself, and does not receive 
on another’s testimony. Pvrrho founded 
the philosophic sect called “ Scoprics,” 
and Epicte'tiis combated tlieir dogmas. 
In theology \vc apply the word to those 
who will not accept Kevehiiiou. 

Soeptre. Th.at of Agamemnon is the 
most noted. Homer says it was macic 
by Vulouu, who gave it to the son of 
Saturn. It then passed successively to 
Jupiter, to Mercury, to Pclops, to 
Atreus (2 syL), to 'J'hyestes (3 syl.), and 
then to Agamemnon. Itw'os found at 
Phocis, whither it had been tjiken by 
Klectra. It was looked on with great 
reverence, and several miracles are at- 
tributed to it. It was preserved for 
niaiiy years after the time of Homer, 
nut ultmuitely disappeared. 

Scheberazade [She^h4^-ra-zaf/’‘(le], 
Daughter of the Grand Vizier of tlie 
Indies. The Sultan Schahriah, having 
discovered the infidelity of his sultana, 
Twlved to marry a fresh wife every 
night and have her strangled at day- 
break. Schehcrazmle entmited to become 
his wife, and so^amused liim with 
tales for a thousand and one nights 
tliat he revoked liis cruel decree, Ikj- 
stowed his affection on his amiable and 
talented wife, and called her ** the 
liberator of the sex.’^ (Arahhni 7\'ujhU,) 

^li^'tnim* All army drawn up iti 
a circle instciid of in a square. 

Solieme is eometliing ciitci'taiiu<l. 
Scheme is a Greek word meaning what 
is hhd or held {echr’o ) ; and enlcrtain is 
the Latin teneoy to have or hold, also. 

SohiedasB. Hollands giu, so called 
from Schiedam, a town where it is prin- 
cipally manufactured. 

Seltlltos. {iSee SHiitss.) 

Sohlem'ilil {Veter). The* name of a 
man who told his shadow to the devil, 
in Cliamisso’s tale so called. It is a 
synonym for any person who makes a 
desperate and silly bargain. 

3eliolM'tie. Anselm of Laon, DeC' 
tor Sehlasticue^ ( 1050 - 1117 *) 


Epipha’niuB the^hotaetie. An ItaHau 
scholar. (Sixth century.) 

Soliolastio IHTlilltp. Divinity sub- 
jected to the test of reason and ar- 
gument, or at least darkened by the 
counsel of words.” The Athanasian 
creed is a favourable specimen of this 
attempt to reduce the mysteries of 
religion to “right reason, * and the 
attempts to reconcile the Mosaic cos- 
mogony with modern geology smack of 
the same school. 

Boliools. 

The eir old eehooh : Eton, ITiirrow, 
Winchester, Charterhouso, Westminster, 
and Rugby. 

V Some add St. Paul’s, Merchant 
Tttvlors', and Slirewsbury. • 

The sir modern sehooU : Marlboi'oiiglj, 
Wellington, Clifton, Cheltenham, Rep - 
ton, iiiid Htiileybury. 

V Charterhouse has been removed to 
the hills of Surrey. 

St. Paul's has migrated to the Wtst 
End. 

SohoolniMter Alnroad ( The) . Lord 
Biougham said, in a speech (Jan. 2l>, 
1828) on the goneral diffusion of cdu- 
catioDf and of intelligence arising there- 
from, “ Let the soldier bo abroad, if 
bo will ; he can do nothing in this age. 
There is another personage abroad . . . 
the schoolmaster is abroad ; and 1 
trust to him, armed with his primer, 
against tho aoldior in full military 
aiTay.” ' 

Soboolnten. Certrun theologians nf 
the Middle Ages ; so called liccauso th( y 
lectured in the cloisters or cathedral 
schools founded by Charlemagne und liis 
immediate successors. 'Ibey followed 
the fatliei's, from Avliom they differed in 
reducing every subject to a system, and 
may Ix; grouped uiider three jx'riods -- 

Firsl hri^. Platoxists (from ninUi 
to twelfth ceutm-y). 

(1) Pierie AUlxtd «07a-lU2). 

' (2) Flacius AlbinuH Alcutii (73i>80t); 

(3) John Scotus Erigena. 

(4) Anselm. JDoetorSeholasticus. (lOoO- 
1117.) 

( o) BerengaTius of Tours (1000- 1 088) . 

(6) Gerhort of Aurillae, afterwards 
Pope Sylvester 11. (930-1003). 

Cl) John of Salisbury (1110-1180). 

(8) L^nfranc, Archbishop of Ciintcr- 
bury. (1003-1080.) 

(!)) Pierre Lomnard. Master of the 
Sentences, sometiinee called tha fbunder 
of ficbool dirinity . (UOO- 1 104.) 

(10) John Eoscdlnm <elev^nih oen* 
tuiy), ‘ . 
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Saemd Period, or G(Mm A^e of Scho- 
laetieiim. Asistotsuan^ (tbirteenth 
and fourteenth centuriei^. 

(1) Alaiu de LlUe. Universal Doctor, 
(UU-1203.) 

Albertufl of Padua. (1103- 

(3) Thomas Aquinas. The Angelic 
Doctor, (1224-1270 

(4) Augustine Triumpham, Arch-^ 
bishop of Aix. The Dhquent Doctor, 

(5) John IHdanza Bonaventure. The 
Smiphie Doctor, ( 1 221 - 1 274.) 

(6; Alexander of Hales. Irrefrangible 
Doctor, (Died 1245.) 

(7) John Duns Scotus. The Sahtle 
D^Kior, (1265-1308.) 

Third Period, Nominalism Hevived. 
(To the soYchteenth century.) 

(1) Thomas do Bradwiiruine. The 
Trofound Doctor, (1290-1348.) 

(2) John Buridan (1295-13(K)). 

(3) William Duraiidus do l*oui\*ain. 
The 3l0st JRcmlemg or Itesolute Doctor, 
(Died 1332.) 

• (4) Giles, Archbishop of Bourges. The 
Doctor vcith Good Foundation, 

’(6) Gregory of Rim'ini. TheAnthenttc 
Doctor, ^ied 1357.) 

(6) Robert Holkot. An English di- 
vine. 

(7) Raymond lAiUy. The lUnminated 
Doctor. (1234-1315.*) 

(8) Francis Mairon, of Digne, in Pro- 
vence. 

(9) William Occam. The Shgukr or 
fnvweitle Doctor, (Died 1347.) 

(10) Frau^'ois Suarez, the last of the 
schoolmen. (1548'^1617.) 

SoboolmlStrosa ( The), by Shoustone, 
i« desM^ed for a **portmt of Sarah 
Lloyd, y the dame who first taught tho 
iioet himself. She lived iu a thatched 
house before which grew a birch tree. 

Solan* (Sec Okan.) 

Soloace* 27te Gag Science or “Gay 
Saber.^’, The poetsy of theTroubadourK, 
and in its extended meaning poetry 
generally. 

Soloiioo Ferseoited. 

(1) Anaxagoras of Glazom'enm held 
opinions in natural science so far in 
. advance of his ago that he was accused 
of impiety, thrown into prison, and con- 
demned to death. Pericles, with great 
difficulty, got bis sentence commuted to 
fine ana banishment. 

(2) Virgtlius, Bishop of Salzburg, de- 
nounced as a heretic by St. Boniface 

fox merting the existenoo of auttpo^, 
(Died 784.) ^ 


(3) Galileo was imprisoned by the 
Inquisitioii for -maiii&,ming that the 
earih moved. In order to get ^ 
liberty he “ abjured the heresy,” but 
as he went his way whispered haU- 
audibly, ** F pur si muove'' (“but 
nevertheless it does move”). (1561- 
1642.) 

(4) Gebort, who introduced algebra 
into Christeudom, was accused of d^iug 
iu the black arts, and shunned as a 
magician. 

(5) Friar Bacon was excommunicated 
and imprisoned for diabolical know- 
ledge, cliiefiy on account of his cliemical 
rcse'arches. (1214-1294.) 

(6) Dr. Faust, tho German pliilo- 
sopher, suffered iu a similar way m the 
sixteenth century. 

7) John Dee. (*S^ft'DEE.) 

8) Robert Growseteste. (Sic Gbos- 

TKD.) 

(9) AvcnocR, the Arabian ^pbilosopber, 
who flourished iu the twelfth century, 
was denounced as a heretic and degrade 
solely on account of his great emiueiico 
in natural philosophy and luediciue. 
(He died 1226.) 

(10) Andrew Crosse, electrician, who 
!issert(Ml that ho had seen certain ani- 
mals of the genus Acams, which had 
been developod by him out of inorganic 
elements. Crosse was acensed of im- 
piety, and was shnuned as a “ yyrofane 
man,” who wanted to arrogate to him- 
self the creative power of God. (1784- 

im.) 

Solen^ter Noa^eSons et Saplen'to 
Indootus was how Gregory the Great 
flesoribetl 8t. Benedict. 

Sclo'k Blind Old Bard. Hoiurr. 
Seio is the modern name of Chios, iu Uie 
jF.ge'au Sea. 

Smyrna. Vhum, TmIoiiIipu', Saljuiiit-'. Uhoilas, 

AitsM*?, AUir'iia*, 

\.»iir jiiM nulit to i-n'.l Homer .\om eiiii .vou 

iiiuai Bvmlu K’tween jc.' 

Seiplo dtnmtased the Iberian 
Blald (Paradise Pcganicd, ii.). Referring 
to tho tale that tho conquci-or of Spmn 
not only refused to a beautiful prin- 
cess who had fallen into lus powder after 
tho captuie of New Carthage, but that 
he restored her to her parents, and ac- 
tually gave her gi-oat presents that she 
might manv the man to whom she had 
been 1)otroUied. (See CoNrnlfeNCB.) 

The Lnsian Scipio. Nunio. 

** Tlie Lii!<mn Scirio woll may apeak Ills Gime, 

But uoliter Ninito vliiiieba i«rivatcr iwme ; 

On I'arth's sreen lumoni, or on ocean grey, 

A greater never ahall tbe »tvn survey 

^moene: X«sfaitf.t)k. viU, 
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Scotch Breskkfast 


BdMmn to Grind. Work to do; 

to serve. 

“That the Emperor of Austria [in the Servian 
nnd Bulgariau Avar, IHSS] has taia own scigaors to 
^rlnd ^(100 without «ayiiiK : hut for the preseui it 
10 Iluasla who Icceim the l>allrotliiig/'~-^etr«paptT 
l>arnprrt|}h, November, ltW 5 . 

Sidavon'lo. The langua$[e sj^ken 
hy the Russians, Servians, Polos, Bolio- 
miems, etc. ; auytliiug belonging to the 
Sclavi. 

SoobellttBL A very fruitful land, but 
the inliabitauts ** exceeded the cannibals 
for cruelty, the Persiaas for pride, the 
Egyptians for luxiury, the Cretans for 
lymg, the Germans for drunkenness, and 
all nations tog^ether for a generality of 
vices.’* In vengeance the gods changed 
all the people into beasts: drunkards 
into swine, the lecherous into goats, the 
proud into xieacocks, scolds into mag- 
pies, gamblers into asses, musicians into 
song-birds, the envious into dogs, idle 
women into milch-cows, jesters into 
monkeys, dancers into squirrels, and 
misers into moles. Four of the Cham- 
pions of Christendom restored them to 
their normal forms by quenching the fire 
of the Ooldcu Cave.” {2'he Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom^ m* 10.) 

Soone (pron. Skoon), Edward I. re- 
moved to Xowlon, and placed in West- 
iniuster Abbey, the great stone upon 
which the kings of Scotland were wont 
to be crowned. This stone is still pre- 
served, and forms the supi^rt of Edwiird 
the Confessor's chair, which the British 
inonarchs occupy Ht their coronation. 
It is said to have been bro^ht from 
Ireland by Fergus, son of Eric, who led 
the Ealriads to the shores of Argyll- 
shire. {See TANiST'ErONE.) 

** Ni fallat fktum.Scoti, qtuicnnauc locatiiro 

Invonient lapidom, regiiar« tenentur iiiuifiti.** 

, Lardnefy t, p. 67. 

rnlosB the fates are faithless found 
And uTophots' voice be > ain, 

Whereer is placed this stone, e'w there 
The Scottish race shall relgu. 

iSiNNre. A reckoning ; to make a « 
reckoning ; so called from the custom 
of marking off ”ruus” or ” lengths,” in 
games by the scord feet. {See Nubb, 
SpEXX, TAUfT.) 

Soornltal Dogs wtU eat dirty 
Paddings. In emergency men will do 
many things they would sefirn to do in 
easy circi&stances. Eorius and Alex- 
ander will drink dirty water and think 
it nectar when distressed with thirst. 
Kings and queens, to make good their 
oscape in times of danger, vnll put on 
the most menial disguise. And hungry 


men will not befl over particular as to 
the food they eat.' 


“'All nonseuso and pride,' said t)ia lalni . . . 
‘ Scornful Uoffs wUl eat dirty puddluga.' “—Nlr ir. 
Sevtt: HfidgiiwUM, chap. xi. 


Soor'pion. It is said that scorpions 
have an oiU which is a remedy against 
their stings. The toad also u said to 
have an antidote to its “ venom.” 


*' 'Tis true, a scorpion's oil is said 
To euro the M'ouods the venom made. 

And weapons dressed with salves restoro 
Aud hoal the hurts they gave Iteforo.'* 

ibit/er ; nudibraSt iii. 3. 

Soor'ploiis. Whips armed with metal 
or knotted cords. 


“Hy father chastised you with whips, but I will 
chastise you with 8cor(iions.'‘‘-l Kings xii. ll. 


Soot. The same os Scythian in 
mology ; the root of both is Set The 
Greeks had no c, and would change t 
into fA, making tho root skth^ and by 
adding a phonetic vowel we got Skuth-id 

« ianB^, and Skoth^ai (Sooths). Tho 
disuked s at the beginning of a 
word, and would diange it to ys ; they 
would also changed cror Ar to y, and th b) 
d; whence the Welsh root would bo 
Ysgd, and SkuthorSkoth would become 
ysgod. Once more, tho Saxons would 
cut off the Welsh t/, and change tlie 
y back again to r, and the to con- 
verting the Ysgod to Scot. 

N.B. Before the third century Scot- 
land was called Caledonia or Alb^. 


Seot-firee. Tax-free, without pay 
ment. {See belowj) 

Soot and XtOt. A levy on all sulv 
jects according to their ability to pay. 
Scot means tribute or tax, and lot menus 
allotment or portion allotted. To jiay 
scot and lot, therefore, is to pay tho 
ordinary tributes and also the personal 
ta.\ allotted to you. 

Soots Gresm. The 2ud Dragoons, 
the coloiu: of whose horses is grey. 
(Heavy-anned.) 

Soots wlia liao. ^Words by. Robert 
Bums, to tho musio of an old Scotch 
tunc called Iley Tut tie Tdittie* 'The 
Land e’ the Leaf is tr^ the same tune. 


Sootob. The people or language of 
Scotland. 

Highland Scotch, Scottish Gaelic. 

Lotvland Scotch, The English dialect 
spoken in the lowlands of Scotland. 

V Broad Seoteh, The official lan- 
guage of Scotland in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Sometimes used iu 
novels and in TOXBO. 

Sootidi Bresiiffissi (.<1). A substan- 
tial breakfast of sundry sorts of good 
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things to eat and drin|. The Scotch are 
famous for their breakfast-tables and 
tea-dffhts. No people in the world are 
more hospitable. 

Sootoli Mist. A thick fog with 
druszUng raiu» common in Stc^otland. 

"A Scotch foB will wet su Buglighnuin tlirocgli.*’ 
—Common mytvg. 

Sootob Pint (A), A Scotch pint = 
2 English quarts. 

Sostoh Pound (A) was originally of 
the same value us an English pound, but 
after 13oo it gradually depreciated, until 
in 1000 it was but one-twelfth of tlio 
value of au Englisli pound, that is 
about Is, 8d. 

Sootob SbllUng ~ a penny sterling. 
The Scotch pouna in 1600 was worth 
20d., and as it was divided into twenty 
shillings, it follows that a Scotch shilling 
was worth one penny English. 

Soo'tia. Now applied poetically to 
Scotland, but at one time Ireland was su 
ealled. Hence Claudius says— 

“ When Sculg came ihundertng front the Ineh 

glioriitP, 

And ocean treniblod, ntruclcwilh hoelilc tArw.” 

Sootlata. Followers of Buna Scotus, 
who maintained the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception in opposition to 
Thomas Aqui'nas. 

“ .Scotisti* and Thuiuigts now hi iwwo roinam.” 

► , i*upe ; m CrUicism^ 

^ ^Seotland, St. Andi'ow is the patron 
saint of this country, and traditiou says 
that the remains of the apostle were 
brought by Ueg'uliu, a Greek monk, to 
Dio eastern coast of Fife in 368. (St*e 
ilLXB, A/.) 

Scotland a fief of JBnyland, Edward 
I. founded his claim to Die lordship of 
Scotland on these four grounds (1) 
the ancient chroniclers, who state that 
Scotch kinm had occasionally paid 
homage to tno English sovereigns from 
time injmemoriaJji Extracts ore given 
from St. Alban, Marianus Scotus, Kalph 
of Diccto, Boger of Hovedeu, and Wil- 
liam of Malmesburyf (2) From charters 
of Scotch kinfl» : as those of Edgar, son 
of Malcolm, William, and his son Alex- 
ander II. (3) From papal rescripts : as 
•those of HonoriuslII., Gregory IX„ and 
Clement IV. (4) By an extract from 
The Life and Miractee of St, John of 
Lem'ley, The tenor of this extract Is 

2 uit6 suited to fbia i^iefionary of Fable: 

1 the reigb of Adelstan the Scots in- 
vaded England and committed great 
devastation. Adelstan went to drive 
them back, and, on reachihg Die Tyne, 


found^ that the Scotch had retreated. 
At midnight St. John of Beverley ap- 
peared to him, and bade him cross tna 
river at daybreak, for he should dis- 
comfit the foe.” Adelstan obeyed the 
vision, and reduced the whole kingdom 
to subjection. On reaching Dimb^ on 
his return mai'ch, he pray^ some 
sign might bevouebsafed to him to satisfy 
all ages that “ God, by the intercession 
of St. John, hoc^iven him the kingdom 
of Scotland.” Then struck he with his 
sword the basaltic rocks near the coast, 
and the blade sank into the solid Hint 
if it had been butter,” cleaving it 
asunder for “an ell or more,” and the 
cleft remains even to the present hour. 
Without doubt Diere is a fissure in the 
basalt, and how could it have come there 
except ill the way recorded above ? And 
how could a sword cut three feet deep 
into a hard rock without miraculous aid r 
And what could such a miracle have 
been vouchsafed for, except to show that 
Adelstan was rightful lord of Scotland? 
And if Adelstan was lord, of course Ed- 
ward should be so likewise. Q. E. I). 
{Hymn: vol. i. pt. ii. p. 771.) 

Scotland Yard (London). So c.aUed 
from ft palace built there for the recep- 
Don of the kings of Scotland when they 
visitwl England. IV*nuant tells us it was 
originally given by King Btlgar to Keu- 
iiem of Scotland when lie came to Lou- 
don to pay homage. 

Scotland Yard, The headquariers of 
the Metropolitan ‘Police, whence all 
public orders to the force proceed. 

“Mr, WaliKile has only lo »ix>ak ihi? worfl in 
RcoHantl Yanl, and ihc imikswtll Ih‘ cleared.” - 
Pell Mall UtizrUe. 

Soott. The Walter Scott of Belyium, 
Hendrick Conscience. Giom 1812!) 

The Sout/H'i'n Seutt, Lord Byron calls 
Ariosto the Sir Walter Scott of Kate. 
(Childe Harold^ iv. 40.) 

Soatus* {Dmtn), Died 1300. His 
epitai>h at Cologne is— , 

**S<'oti» me Bcniiir, Anglia int* suacepit, 

(iHlliti me doriiit, C'olonia me tuiioc/’ 

Scourge' of Chflstlaiuk Noured- 
diu-Mahmhd of Damascus. (1116-1174.) 

Scourge of God. (1) Attilo, king of 
the Huns. A. P. Stanley says the term 
was first applied to Attihi iu the Hunenr- 
iuu Chronicles. In Isidore*^ Chronicle 
the Huns are called Virga 7>i. (♦, 
434-433.) 

(2) Geu'seric, king of the Vandals, 
who went about like a destroying angel 
“against all those who had, in hit 
opinion, incurred the wrath of 
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(ProlHibly the word Godegcsal {Goth- 
jfesal^ God-givetO was purposely twisted 
into God-ge^il (God's soourge) by those 
who hated hm^Wause he was an Ariaii. 
God«gesat {OTjieoda'tm) was the common 
title of the contemporary kings, like our 
JMGraUd. (*, 429-4770 

Scourge of Prlnoea. Pietro Aro- 
ti'no was so called fbr his satires. (1492- 
1556.) 

Scouring. I ^ocapod a seonring—s^ 
disease. Scouring is a sort of flux in 
horses and cattle. (Latin, Malum pm- 
iorr^hi ; French, Vkhapper hollo,) 

Soowerers. A set of rakes in the 
eighteenth century, who, with the Nic'- 
kers and Mohocks, committed great an- 
noyances in Loudon an^l other largo 
towns. 

“ Whii b.w ni)t lirard tlic Sooworm’ iindniffliL 
fame ? 

Who has uot trotidiled nt. the Mrihocks* name ? 

Was there a a-atebman took Ins hourly rounds. 

tjafe Iroin their blows aud uew-iiivented 
wouuds ? ’* Oay : Trttia, iii. 

Sorapo. rtr got into a scrape 
— a great difficulty. Wo use rub, squeeze, 
piiichi and scrape to express the same 
idea. Tims Shakespeare says, Ay, 
there’s the rub” (difficulty); “I have 
got into tribulation” (a squeeze, from 
the Latin to squeeze) t ” I am 

come to a fJiuch ” (a difficulty). Some 
think the word a coixupt -contraction of 
fscapade, but Robert Chambers thinks it 
is borrowed from a term in golf. A rab- 
bit’s burrow in Scotland, he says, is called 
a ” scrape,” and \| the ball gets into | 
such alioleit can hardly be played. Tho 
rules of the game allow something to tlio 
player who gets into a scrape.” {liwk 
of Dng}f,) 

Scrape an Acquaintance ( 7'/). Tho 
OentlemmVs Magazine says that Plaiiriaii 
wrut one day to the public baths, and 
saw ail old soldier, well known to him, 
scraping himself witli a ^Jslieiil for 
want of a flesh-brush. The emperor 
sexlt him a sum of money. Next day , 
Hadrian fouud the bath crowded with 
soldiers scrajmig themselves with pot- 
sherds, and said, ” Scrape on, gentlemen, 
but you^ll not scrape acquointanoo with I 
me.” (X 8.^ xxxix. 230.) 

SoraiclL (M Scratch, Serai, the 
house-demon of the North** (Icelandic. 
scratti, anemp.) {See Butrois, Nics, etc.) 

Seratob (A), One who in a raco 
starts from the jBcratch, other ruDuers in 
the some race being a yard or so in ad-* 
^nce. The scratch runner generally is 
one who has already won a sunilar race. 


Chiming up to ifie teraich’^ixp to tho 
mark ; about to do what we want hun 
to do. In prize-fighting a line is smtohed 
on the ground, and the toe of the fighter 
must come up to the scratch* 

Scratch jCradlc. A game playod 
with a piece of string stretohod across the 
two hand& The art is so to cross the 
thread as to produoe a resemblance to 
something, and for another so to transfer 
it to }iis own hands as to change the 
former figure into some other resem- 
blance. A oDJTUptiou of cratch cradle ” 
(tho manger cradle), liecaose the first 
figure represents a cradle, supposed to 
be tlio cradle of tlie infant Jesus. 

Scratch Crew {A)^ in a boat-ran?, 
means a random crew; not a regular 
crow. 


Scratch Blevcu {A}t or scratch 
team,” in cricket, means eleven men 
picked up anyhow ; not a regular team. 

Scratch Baec {A). A race of horses, 
men, boys, etc., witliout restrictions a** 
to age, weight, pi'evious winnings, etc. 

ScratolUML A horse is said to lio 
scratched when its name is semtehed 
out of the list of runuein. ” Tomboy 
was scratched for the Derby at ten a.m. 
on Wednesday,” and no bet on that horse 
made subsequently would be valid. 


Screw {A), meaning a small quantity, 
is in allusion to the habit of puttingi^ 
small quantity of small articles into a 
“ screw of paper.^’ < , 

An old screw. One wlio keeps his 
money tight, and doles it out in screws 
or small quantities. 

To put on the screw. To prewt for imy- 
Toent, as a screw presses by gradually - 
iuorousiiig pressure. 

Itolsed your screw. Raised your 
wages. 

“* UfiRTuin lynt hri# 8cr**w niiseit ?* wwU niltoii.'' 
-Tnain Queer fitory, iHlh PobritiU’y, Iflsa 


Screw Loose {J).^ Something amiss. 
The allusion is to joinery kept together 
by screws. 

Screw Plot {The) . 1703^ when Queen 
Anne went to St. Paul’s to offer thauks- 
giviugs for tiie victory of, Oudenarde. 
The tale is that the plotters took out 
certain screw-bolts from the beams of 
the cathedral, that tlie roof might fall on 
the queen aud her suite and kill them. 


“ Some ot rour MscbJavefiiUi.crfFW - 
Fruttiboivyiioolst^ia ‘ 

And M> to cAtob Her Ms^saWt 
And sl(taer trlewis bMuife.*' 

WvpmTm (about into* 
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fterewod* Intoxicmted. A playful 
synonym of tight, inrhi& again is a play* 
ful symmym of bhwn mU 

8 or 0 wed on Bight. HU head woe 
screwed on ri^ht. Ho was cloar-beaded 
and right-thmking. ^ 

** His beiirt was In rii^ht placo . . . and bis 
h^sd ms screwed on loe.' —Heldrswoad; 
Sobltei^vnaer 

Screwed on the wrong wng. Crotchety, 
ongainly, not right. 

Sorlbo (1 in tho How Testa- 
menty means a doctor of the law. Thus, 
in Matthew xxii. 35, we read, Hicn one 
of them, which was a laxcger, asked Him, 
Which is the great commi'indineiit of the 
law 5'’* Mark (xii. 2H) says, ‘‘One of 
the smbce came and asked Him, Which 
is tho first commandment of all r* ’* 

In the Old Testament tho word is tised 
more widely. Thus Scraiali is cjillcdd.he 
»cnl)e (seci'ctoy) of David (2 Sam. viii. 
17) ; in the Book of Chronicles ‘‘ Jael 
the ficribe** was an oflicor in the king^s 
ojiny, who reviewed tho troops and 
cnllea over the muster* roll. Jonathan, 
Baruch, Gemariah, etc., who were 
priiicos, wore called scribes. Ezra, how- 
ever, collml ** a ready scribo in tho law 
of Moses,” accords with the New Testa* 
ment usage of the word. 

Soriblo'rns (Jfarti'ms). A merciless 
Mitirc on the false taste in litexuturo, ciir- 
iu the time of Pope, Cornelius 
SCTible'ros, the father of Martin, was a 
|5l;ilaiit, who onteriaiued all sorts of ab- 
surdities^ about tho education of his son. 
Martin grow up a man of capacity ; but 
though he had imd everything, his judg- 
ment was vile und tosto atrocious, 

Sorim'mage. A tussle; n slight 
battle. From tho obsolete srnmtr, a 
fencer ; French, rsmofcary same root as 
t'scanmuch, our skinnUK 

rnneo Oiiffar at Ibis skrytsaffc, fin- all Ins 
mde, 

Fbd full fast afitl todolit uo gubk' '* 

• Mn. InuahtiHrue^ M), f. uk 

Sorlpto'reg I>eeem. A collection of 
ten ancient chronic!^ on English his- 
tory, edited by Roger^vysdeu and John 
Selden. The ten chroniclers are Simeon 
of Diuhom, John of Hexham, Bicluurd 
of Hexham, ABred of Bleval, Ralph de 
Diceto (Archdeacon of London), John 
Brompton of Joml^ Gemse of Canter- 
bury, Thomas Stubbs, WiUiam Tliorn of 
Oantorbury. and Henxy Knighton of 
LoicestiMp, 

Soriptd^r^ aflibu|iig« A oollecUon 
of five chroidclexon. the early history of 
England, edited hy Thomos-Gale. 


SorU^to'rM Tres [the three wriiers]. 
Meaning of Girengester, Oildas 

Badonlcus, and Nennius of Bangor. 
Julius Bertram, professor of Bnglislt at 
Oopenhagen,pro£esscd to have discovered 
the first of these treatises in 1747, in the 
royal Ubroiy of that city. Its subicct is 
De Situ Britamiw^ and iu 1757 he 
published it along with tho two other 
treatises, calling the whole The Three 
IVriters on the Ancient Jfisiory of the 
DrUish Nations, Bertram’s forgery was 
completely exposed by • J. E. Mayor, 
ill his preface to Iticardi de Cireneniria 
Specubm HUtoriale. {See SuircuoHi- 
ATHO.) 

Scriiito'riiiia. An apartment in 
every abbey where waiters trauscrilied 
scrvice-bcK)K.sfor the choir and 1x>oks for 
the library. {Wdr/oti.) 

Soxiptures. {See Sevkn Biolks.) 

Sou'damore {Str), The lover of 
Ani'oret, whom he dually marries. 
{Hiicmer : h'aene Queenr, lyook iii. iv.) 

Scudding under Bare Poles. In 
seaman’s language to scud moans to 
drive before a g?ilc with no sails, or only 
just enough to keep . the vessel ahead of 
the sea; scudding' under bare jiolcs” 
is being driven by the 'wind so violently 
that no sail at all is set. Figi^mttively it 
moans to cut and run so precipitately as 
to leave no trace behind, 

Scullabo^e Maaeaere. In the 

Irish rebellion of 1708 8 ciullal>oguo 
House, AVexford, w^uv^ized by the relnds 
and used for a prison. Some thirty or 
forty prisoners coiidned in it wrro 
brought out and shot in coUl blooil, 
when tho nows of a repulse of the rebels 
at Now Boss an’ived (oth June, ’US). 
Tho baxii at tlie back of tho house Wiw 
filled with prisoners and set on fire, and 
Taylor, iu his history, written at the 
time luul almost* on tho puts the 
number of •victims at 181, and lie gives 
tho names of several of theiii. • 

* Sculls. (6’t’(7 Diamond . . .) 

Sculpture. lathers of French teidp- 

Jean Goujon (1510-1-372). 

Germain Pilon (l'>b^“l'5l^)- 

Soutcli, The scrapings of hides; 
also refuse of flax. (English, to 

cut; Saxon, seeadan.) Wc navo tiie 
word in the expression, ‘‘You have 
scotched the smike, not killed it.” 

** AlMuit half A inllo fmm the sontbers cnitfliU 
are tn-o m.mufat’tories, \vh(*re Mn» refiice froiw tba 
l 4 <)iidi>n rjiunorios. known as scuteii, U oiHSfatea 
upoD,’*— 
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Sea Deities 


Seattle. To scuttle a skip is to Lore 
a hole in it in order to make it siuk. 
llather strangely, this word is froralHio 
same root as our word shut or bolt (Saxon 
sctfttel, a lock, bolt, or ba^. It was lirst 
applied to a hole in a root with a door or 
lid, then to a hatchway in the deck of a 
ship with a lid, then to a hole in the 
bottom of a ship plugged up ; then comes 
the verb to pull out the plug, and leave 
the hole for the admission of water. 

Scuttle (of coals, etc.) is the Anglo- 
Saxon, scutel, a basket. 

“ The Bcrin>u [Norwiij ] flsbvriimon ... in every 
rlirevtion nre coming . . . with tlieir scuttfos 
8\vjiigiug ou iheir nriins. In Beriron fleh ne\er 
carnvii in nny other wni*.” — //. IL Juck^tm: 
Ghmpseis o/Threti Coasts, pt. iii. p. 

Seattle Out (7b). To sneak off 
quickly, to skododdle, to cut and run. 
Anglo-Saxon sceotany to flee precipi- 
tately ; scitefy an arrow ; sceota, a dart- 
ing nsh, like tlie trout ; scoty an arrow, 
etc. 

Seylla, daughter of Nisus, promised 
to deliver Hi^ara into the I^uds of 
Minos. To redeem this promise she had 
to cut off a golden hair on her father’s 
head, which she effected while he was 
asleep. Minos, her lover, despised her 
for tins treachery, and Scylla threw her- 
self from a rock into the ^a. At death 
she wa.s chhnged into a lark, and Nisus 
into a hawk. Scylla turned into a rock 
by Circe “has no connection’’ with 
the daughter of Nisus. 

“Think of Scylla’s fnfco. 

Cbanged to a 1iir<l, and wnt to fly In-alr, 

Hbe dearly inys fovNistni’ injured hair." 

Pope : Rn}te of the Lock, iii. 

SoylUt. Glaucus, a fisherman, was in 
love with Scylla; but Circe, out of 
jealousy, clianged her into a hideous 
monster, and set dogs and wolves to Ixirk 
round her incessantly. On this Scylla 
threw herself into the sea and became a 
rock. It is said that the rock Scylla 
somewhat resembles a woman at a dis- 
tance, and the noise of the wdves ^iashiiig 
again.st it is not unlike the barking of 
dogs and wolves. * 

•'Glnuvng, lo9.t to joy. 

Curst in bis love by vciiifvi'iil Cireil's linrc, 

Attendinif wept bi^rBoyhtv's hnpleHs fnie," 
Camoens: LusMd, hk. vi. 

Avoiding Scpllu^ he fell into Charuhdis, 
Trying to avoid one error, he fell into 
another ; or, trying to avoid one danger, 
he fell injp another equally ¥atal. Scylla 
and Chai^bdis are two rocks between 
Italy an(l Sicily. In one was a cave 
where ** Scylla dwelt,” and on the other 
Chaiybdis dwelt under a fig-tree. Ships 
which tried to avoid one were often 
wrecked on the other rock. Xt was Cireo 


who changed Scyfla into a fri^tful sea- 
monster, and Jupiter who changed Cha- 
rybdis into a whirlpool. 

“vvben 1 Blmn Scylla your intb«*ir, I fall into 
ChHryl>ili<i yniir molber.*'— .* Merrhant 

of IVtiice, III. 5, 

Jleturm Sctflla etnd Charupdis, Be- 
tween two diilnculties or fatal works. 

7b fall fi'omSctflla into Charybdis —out 
of the frying-pan into the fire. 

Scy tbian or Tartaiiaa lAinb ( The). 
Agnus Scythicus, a kind of feni, called 
the borametz, or polypodium of Cayenne. 
It is said to resemble a lamb, and even 
in some coses to be mistaken for one. 

Soythlaa ]>ellaaoo. When Darius 
approached Scythii^ an amliossodor was 
scut to his tent with a bird, a frog, a 
mouse, and five arrows, then left without 
uttering a word. Darius, wondering 
what was meant, was told by Gobrias it 
meant, this ; Either fly away like a bird, 
and hide your head in a hole like a 
mouse, or swim across the river, or in 
five days^yoii will be laid prostrate by 
the Scythian arrows. 

Sea. Any large collection of water, 
more or less enclosed ; hence the expres- 
sion molten sea,” meaning the great 
brazen vessel wliich stood in Solomon’s 
temple (2 Chi'oiiioles iv. 5, and 1 Kings 
vii. 2()). Wo have also the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, the Black Sea, the While, 
Sea, the Red Sea, the Sea of Galilee, AiJ * 
Dead Sea, etc. ; and even the Nile, the 
Euphrates, and the Tigris are soine- 
times called peas by the prophets. The 
world of water is the ocean. (Anglo- 
Saxon, sae.) 

The Old Man of the . sea {Arahiun 
Nights), A creature encountered by 
Sinbad the Sailor in his fifth voyage. 
Tins terrible Old Man contrived to get 
on the back of Sinbad, and would 
neither dionoimt again nor could lie 
lie shaken off. At last Sinbad gave 
him some wine to ^rlnk, wliioh so in- 
toxicated him that he relaxed liis grip, 
and Sinbad made his escape. 

At sea. Quite at sea. Wide of the 
mark ; quite wrong ; like a person in 
the open ocean without compass or chart. 

Soft-blne Bird of UariA {The). 
The wheatear, not the Idugflsher. 

Sea Delttee. 

Amphltrite (4 syl.). Wife of Posei- 
don (3 syl.), queen goddess of the sea. 

N.B. Neptune had no wife. 

Duto, a sea-nymph,, meoutioiiod by 
Virgil. 

Galatea, A daughter ofN^retm* 
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Sebastlaa 


lilt 

Glaucu 0 y a fishermali of Bceotia, after- | hy the crew of the barqae Fauiine, 
Wi^r(la a marine deity. Girth, nine feet. 


luo, who throw herself from a rock 
into the sea, and was made a sco- 
goddess. 

Neptune (2 syl.), king of the ocean. 

The Nereids (3 syl.) or* Nereides (4 
syL ), fifty in number. 

Nereus (2 syl.) and his wife Doi-is. 
Their palace was at the bottom of the 
Meditenranean Sea. Hi.s hair was sca- 
weeda» 

Oceftuos and his wife Tethys. Oce&ios 
was not god of the sea, but of the 
octaHj supposed to form a boundary 
round the world. 

Oeeanldos (5 syl.). Daughters of 
Oce^nos. 

Palcmon, the Greek Portumiias. 

Portumnus, the protector of harbours. 

Poseidon (3 »yl.), the Greek Neptune. 

Proteus (2 syl.), who assumed every 
variety of sWpe. 

Sirens Sea nyinplia who 

ch:irmp.d by song. 

• Tethys, wife of Ooeanos, and daughter 
of Uranus and Terra. 

Thetis, a daughter of Nereus and 
mother of Achilhls. 

Triton, son of Poseidon (3 syl.). 

V The Naiads or Nai&des (3 syl.) were 
rivet' nymphs. 

Sea-girt Isle. Kiidand. So oalhMl !)e- 
ii^cause, as Shakespeare has it, it is ** hedged 

with tlie mam, that water- walled bul- 
avork {King John, ii. 1). 

“ Tli'S precious stoue set in the silver sea, 

Which servos it in the offlcc of a ^all. 

Or as n moat defensive to a bouse, 

Against tliecuvjr of ieiis bamuer ianil!i.’* 

ShakettpaiTf : KlngJiArMard //., H. 1. 

Sea-green Inoormptlble {Th^. 8o 
Carlyle called Kobesplerre in his French 
ItnolntioH. 

*'Tlic soug is a short one, ami may perhatm 
serve to uualify our jiulgnieritof tbe ' sea-green 
jncorruptihie.’'^— jSTotiui anA Beptem])er 

luth, \\ 

Sea Legs. has got his sea legs. 
Is able* to walk on decic when the ship 
is rolling ; able to Bear the motion of the 
ship without sea-8i(jf3iesB. 

Sea Serpent. Pontoppidan, in his 
Natural History of Norway^ sneaks of 
sea serpents 600 feet long. The great 
* sea serpent was said to Imve been seen 
off the coast of Norway in 1819, 1822, 
1837. Hans Dgede almms that it was 
seen on the coast of Greenland in 1734. 
In 1816, 1817, 1819, 1833, and in 1869, it 
made its apj^rance near Boston. In 
1841 it was “seen by the crew of Her 
Majesty’s frigate JDicMus^ in the 3outh 
Atlantio OoMix. In 187ff it was scon 


S^board. That part of a country 
wltich borders on the sea ; the co.'ist-line. 
It should ho seahord. <rrencb, bord^ 
the edge.) 

SeaL The sire is called a hull, its 
females are cows, the offspring are 
called pups ; ilie breeding-place is called 
a lookcry, a group of youim seals is 
called a pod. The male seal till it is 
full grown is called a bachelor. A 
colony of seals is called a herd. A 
sealer is a seal-hunter, seal-hunting is 
called scaling f and the seal trade sealery. 

Seamy Side {The), The “ wrong” 
or worst side ; os, the seamy side of 
Australia,” ”tho seamy side of life.” 
Thus, in velvet, in Brussels carpets, in 
tapestry, etc., the wrong” side shows 
the seams or threads of the pattern ex- 
hibited on the right side. 

Yon eoe tlm iktAmy side of bmnan nature in ita 
nuuit acnmiy attire/'--fi«r»^ ofR. Bvehawm's play 
AUm/iitt. London, Nov<‘niV>er, 16«!*. 

‘ My present mirttose is to call .itlentirvQ to tin* 
f^^my Mdeof tne Australian colonies. There is. 
as nc know, siirh a thing as eotton-liiicked satin ; 
hut the colon i»ta lake euro to show ud only Iho 
fn^i* of the Venturify April, 

iHlii, p. jtil. 

Soasons {lyic). In art. Tlio four 
8 e;x.son.H have often been sculptured or 
painted by ai’tists : 

Poussin tli*ew his symbolic characters 
from the Old Testament. Thus, Adam 
and Pvc in Paradise represent Spring ; 
Kuth in the cornfields represents Sum- 
mer ; Joshua and Caleb bringing grapes 
from the Land of Promise represent 
Autumii ; and the Deluge represents 
Wintei% 

The Ancient Greeks characterised 
Spring by Mercury, Sumiiicr by Apollo, 
Autitmn by Bacchus, and Winter by 
Hercules. « 

M. Giroudot painted for the King of 
Spain foqir pictures, with allegoric cha- 
racter, from the Herculaneum. 

* Seba'ra'Im (4 syl.). Babbis who 
lived after the Talmud w'ns ffulshed, and 

S ave their judgment on traditionary 
ifficulties (At dmi sebarotk^ *‘by way 
of opinion ” ). ( Buxtorf . ) 

Sabaatian (AY.). Patron saint of 
archers, because he was bound to a tree 
and shot at \tith arrows. Ai^thc arrow.s 
stuck in his body, thick as pins in a 
pin-cushion, ho was also made patron 
saint of pin-makers. And as he was a 
centurion, he is patron saint of soldiers. 

27/tf Nuglish St, Sebastian, St. Ed- 
mund, tlie martyr-king of East Anglia. 
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He gave himself up to his enemies under 
the hope of saving his people by this 
sacritioe. The Danes first scoui);^ him 
with rods, and then, binding him to a 
tree, shot arrows at Um, and finally cut 
off his head. A legend tells how a wolf 
guarded the head till it was duly in- 
terred, The monastery and cathedral 
of St Bdmundsbury were erected on the 
place of his martyrdom. 

SelMUS*tlaiilste«. Persons who be- 
lieve that Dom Sebastian, who fell in 
the battle of Alcozarquebir in 1578, will 
return to earth, when Brasil will be- 
come the chief kingdom of the earth. 

V A similar tradition is attached to 
several other names. 

Second. (Si'e Two.) 

Second-band. Not new or original ; I 
what has already been the property of 
another; os, “second-hand bools,*’ * 
“ second-hand clothes,” etc. I 

Second l^ht. The power of seeing 
things invisible to others ; the power of 
foreseeing future events by means of 
shadows thrown before them. Many 
Highlanders claim this power, which 
the ancient Gaels called shadow-sight 
(tai sch i iaraif^h), 

“ Nor lessa\ttiJc4 his ortic aloiffhe, 

And BcottiaJi ifili of sccoml tilt/iir.’* 

Trnmhfill. 

Second Wind (The)^ in runimig. All 
animals soon after the start get out of 
breath, but os the body becomes heated, 
breathing becomes^more easy, and en- 
dures till fatigue produces exhaustioa; 
this is called the Jtecond tvind. 

** lliat ms’steviouapUyHScnl readjiiAtment, knoyrn 
in animnlus ad * second luvath,' ranu? to tin* rescue 
Of Ilia faiiitiiiff fraiue.”— iTAc Bartirn Exinsnmmt, 
ebap. X, 

Second ^ Time {A). Tlio siAtietli 
part of an hour was called by the Bomaus 
m'up9,lumy and the sixtieth part of a 
minute was »erupiUtm nccund^m. 

^ec'ondary Colours. (^SV. mder 

COLOUBS.) t 

Secret de Poliohlnelle {Le)» No 
secret at all. A secret known to all 
the world ; old news. Wo have also 
“Hawker’s Kew.s,” “Piper’s News.” 
The secrets of Policdiincllo are “stago 
whispers ” told to all the audience, 

Entre sonn, o'eat au'on 
Tjc adh'et de pulieliiuellM." 

Ba Unfcottf, if. IS. 

Seenlar Clergy ( T/ie). Thp parish 
clergy who live in the worid, in contm- 
distmetion to monks, who live in monas- 
terlss, etc,, out of the world. (Latin, 


See'nlar Gamie. Those held ^ the 
Homans only once in a century. While 
the kings retgned they were held in the 
Camims Martius, in honour of Pluto 
and ^oserpiue, and were instituted in 
obedience ^ the Sibylline verses, with 
the promise that “the empire should 
remain in safety so long as this ad- 
monition was observed.” 

nstS, qitte pfcrlttuir 
Teinn'i)f!e mumi 

Qua BibylUuf iiumnerc versus.” 

Iforaee : Carmen /keutare, A.V.C., 737.' 

Sedan dtalrs, »So called from mfes 
(Latin, “a seat”). Tlieir iutrodnetion 
into England is by Hume (vol. iv. 605) 
erroneously attributed to the Duke of 
Buckiugbam, who, it is said, gave great 
offence by employing men as beasts of 
burden. Sir 8. Dunoombo used one in 
1634, when Buckingham was a hoy, and 
wo find it spoken of as far back as 1581. 
It was introduced into Prance (in 1617) 
by the Marquis de Montbrnn, and called 
c/iaisr^ d pomttrs. 

V It is generally said that these chaivs 
were first made at Sedan, on the Meuse ; 
hut this is not at all probable, as, without 
doubt, the invention w'as introduced into 
France from England. 

Sodrat. Tlio lotus-tree which stands 
on the riglit-lmud side of the invisible 
throne ox Allah. Its branches extend 
wider than the distance between heaven 
and earth. Its leaves resemble the eiurS' 
of an elephant. Each seed of its fru^ 
ciiclost's a houri; and two rivers issue 
from its roofs. Numberless Inrds sing 
among its Imanches, and numberless 
angels rest beneath its shade. 

See'dy. Weary, worn out, out of 
sorts . run to seed, A hat or coat is 
ter ined seedy when it has l:)ecome shabby. 
A man is seedy after a debauch, when 
he looks and feels out of sorts. 

BeeL To close the eyelids of a hawk 
by ruiming a threodiv through them ; to 
hoodwink. (French, c*7/5p)vc#/, Hho eye- 
lash.) 

Blift that 80 young coqia^vo ont 8ftoli a seem- 
iovr, 

To 8c<a her father's eyes up, close aaoak.",^ 

fiaakeitpeair^ : Othello, lit. 3. 

See'mnrgli. The wonderful bird that 
could s|ieak all the hmguages of tho^ 
w orld, and whose knowledge embraced 
jtast, present, and future events, (iki'- 
fttnn niythoto^p,) ‘ 

Bolua Hmm 

which hiTariably jffi itsbk with 

it, Hence the dom 

hahet eqmn%. ' tMititii Seine 

had an Argive horsoi ol the breed of 
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Diomed, of a l»y collar and 8uzpa«»ittg 
l)eautyy but it was fatal to its possessor. 
Seaas was put to death by Mark Antony, 
Its next owner, Cornelias Bolabella, 
who bought it for 100,000 sesterces, was. 
killed in Syria during the dyil wars. 
Calus Cassius, who next took possession 
of it, perished after the battle of Pldlippi 
by the very sword which stabbed- Caesar. 
Antony had the horse next, and after 
the battle of Actinm slew himself. 

Like the gold of Tolosa and Her- 
mione’s necklace, the 8eian or Sejan 
horse was a fatal possession. 

Seidllts Water. Natural mineral 
water from a spring in the village of 
Scidlitz, in Bohemia. (See Seltzeb.) 

SelkB (pron. Seekit). A religious sect 
in Hindustan, founded in 1500. They 
piofess the purest Deism, aud aro dts- 
linguisfaed from the Hindus by worship- 
ping one invisible god. The word means 
tioiif and was applied to them on ac- 
o(mnt of tlieir hex'oic resistance to the 
lilloslem. intimately they subdued La- 
hore, and established a militaiy common- 
wealth in the Punjab, .etc. 

V In 1849 the Punjab was annexed 
to the British empire. 

SolAlt, in the Psalms. Mattheson, 
the miisiotil critic, says the word is 
equivalent to capo, and is a dired;ion 
Nsi the choir to rep^t the psalm down to 
the part thus indicated. 

Sela'mft or Sele'molL The headland 
of the Persian Gul^ commonly called 
<3ape Musseldoin. The Indians throw 
cocoauuts, fruits, and flowers into the 
sea when they pass this cape, to secure 
a propitious voyage. (Morter,) 

'* nreercs frftw the Iii<iiaa sea 
Ulosv roua«l Scl&nia’s sainted miio.’* 

Hvore : JFtve Wortthifipers, 

Belarae, The moon-goddess: some- 
times, but jmpropm*ly, called Duma, as 
Diana is*always called tho chaste hunt- 
ress ; hut Selene had flfty daughters by 
Kn(l}union, and several by Zeus, one of 
whom w'oa called “Tim I>ow’* 

Diana is rept'esented with l)OW and 
arrow running after tho stag; but 
^olone is r^iresonted in a chariot drawn 
by two White horses; she has wings 
on her shoulders and a sceptre in her 
hand/ ^ 

The dynasty of Selen- 
CHS. iM^ncns sncceeacd to a port of 
Alexwuddr^ TOst wpire* The mon« 
aridiy insisted of Bym,*n paii of Ama 
Minor) and idl the eastern provmoes. 


Se'lim. Son of AbdaUah and cousitt 
of Zuleika (3 syl. ). When OiafiBr (2 syl.) 
murdered Abdallah, ho took Setim and 
lirought him up as his own son. The 
young man fell in lovo with Zuleika, 
who thought lie was her brother; but 
when she discovered he was Abdallah’s 
sou, sho promised to be his bride, and 
eloped with him. As soon os Qiaflir 
discovered this he went after the fugi- 
tives, and ^ot Selim. Zuleika killed 
herself, and tlic old pacha was left child- 
less. The chorof^ter of Selim is bold, 
cuterprisiug, and trutlif ul. (Bymi : 
Bride of Aoydo»») 

Sdlim (soil of Akbar). The name of 
Jehanguire, before his aooession to the 
throne. He married NouimahaV (the 
Light of the Harem). (See Noubicahal). 

Serjiika, A Perso-Tnrkwh dynasty 
which gave eleven kings and lastM 138 
years (1066-1191). It was founded by 
Togriil Beg, a descendant of Seljuk, 
chief of a small tribe which gamed 
possession of Boka'ra. 

SelL A saddle. “ Vaulting ambition 
, . . o’erlcaps Ue sell” (Macbeth, i, 7). 
(Tjutin, iieita; French, setle,) Window 
eiil is the Anglo-Saxon spl (a basement), 
*'Ur left !hi» lof tic steed with jinlrton sell ” 

fipfwter : Faerie Qne«ne,u.l, \ 

Se/L sold. Made a captivfi, as a pur- 
chased slave. St. Paul says he was 
“ sold under sin” (Rom. vii. 14). (Anglo- 
Saxon, w/Z-dw, to give.) 

se/L A “ do,” a deception, a “ take- 
in.” Street vendor^ W'ho take in the 
unwary with catchpennies, chuckle like 
hens when they have laid nu egg, “ Sold 
again, and got the money ! ” 

Selling Race (A), in which horses to 
l>e sold ore run. These horses must have 
the sale price ticketed. Tlic winner is 
generally sohl by auction, and the owntSr 
gets both the selling price and the 
stokes. 14 at the auction a price Is ob- 
tained above the ticketed price it^is 
•divided between tho second-best horse 
and tho race-fund. (Stv Handicap, 
SWEEmiEES, I’LATB, WEIOnT-FOK-AGR 
Race.) • 

The owner of any of the hnr>;^'s my rUiin any 
horse in a aelling racr ai the lickcted. 

Selling the Pans. This is a phrase, 
very general in all Ireland, applied to 
those who tid*n queen’s or kpig’s evi- 
dence, or w^ho imi>each their comrades 
for money. The tradition is that a regi- 
ment of soldiers was sent by Crotna, 
“ lord bf Atho^’' to hold a pass against 
tlm invading army of Tratlial, “ Xing of 
Cael.” The pass was betrayed fmr 



Seltzdr Water 


0et>aphilii 


ll20 


money. The Fir-boigs being sabdued, 
Trathal asaumed the title of ** King of 
Ireland.*' 

ttolt'ser Water. A corrupfion of 
Sklters Heater ; so called ffom the Lower 
Seltcrsy near Limburg (Nassau). 

Semir'amla of tlio North. Mar- 
garet of Beutnark, Sweden, and Norway. 
(1363-1412.) 

Catherine II. of Russia (1729-1796). 

Sonatma {St.) fled to the island of 
Scuttery, and reaolvcd that no female 
form should ever step uiton it. An aii^l 
led St. Can'ara to the island, but uie 
recluse refused to admit her. Tom 
Moore has a poem on this legend, St. 
Seumim and tie Lady, {Insh Melodies, 
No, 1. (*Sip^ Keyin.) 

Sen'eoa. t'hrhtian Stm*eea, 

Bidiop Hall of Norwich. (1574-165G.) 

Senior Op'time (3 syl.) A Cam- 
bridge University expression meaning 
one of the second-class in the mathe- 
matical ti'ipos. The first class consists 
of Wranglers. 

V In t)m Uiiiveraity of ('anibrildfro ox ery )<rHnc‘H 
is dtviiied into throe chisses,and the iJirue cIassos 
are rallod a triiHiH. In thematheiuaiit’Hl triitos, 
tlHise of the/Ir^d class are called v^'englers. those 
of ihe second class art* nsntor optlmcn (3 syl.), and 
those of the third class junior optiweti. Law, 
ol!Uiai(*aL aiidcothei' tnivjscs littA'o no distinctixe 
names, hut arc called Class 1., II., or 111. of the 
resiled ive tritios. 

Senaaolierlh, whose anny was de- 
stroyed by the Angel of Death, is by 
the Orientals called King Moussuf. 
{D^Herbelot, notes /o the Koran,) 

fie'nnlght. A week ; seven nights. 
Fort' night, fourteen nights. These words 
are relics of the ancient Celtic custom of 
beginning the day at sunset, a custom 
observed by the ancient Greeks, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Syrians, and Jews, 
and by the modern representatives of 
these people. In Gen. i. we always find 
the evening precedes the mprning ; as, 
“ The evening and the morning were the 
first day,” etc. " n 

Sen'teiieeft (3 syl.). The four books 
of Sentences, by Pierre Lombard, the 
foundation of scholastic theology of Uie 
middle period, Sohoolmezy.) 

Mastei* of the &ntmm, Pierre Lom- 
bard, schoolman. (Died 1164.) 

Sen'tbpl. Arcbd. Smfth say^ ** It is 
one set to watch the sentlm (Lat.) or 
hohl of a abip,” but the Fr. sentier, a 
mth or ** beat,” is far more probable. 
(French, smtinHle; Italian, sefHinetta; 
the French sentier is from the Latin 
Htnlta,) 


Sepoy. The ^Indian soldier » so 
called, says Bishop Hebcr, i^om stn, a 
bow', their principal weapon- in olden 
times. {Sipahi, a soldier.) 

Sept. A clan (Latin, septum, a fold), 
all the cattle, or all the voters, in a given 
enclosure^. 

Septemimif Mnuaoret. An indis- 
criminate slaughter of Loyalists confined 
at the time in the Abbaye' and other 
French prisons. Danton gave order for 
this oumught after the capture of 
Verdun by toe allied l^ussian army. It 
lasted the 2ud, 3rd, and 4th of Septem- 
ber, 1792. As many as 8,000 persons 
fell in this massacre, among whom was 
the Princess de Lamballe. 

SoptuAgoo'laui Snnday. In round 
numbers, seventy days before Faster. 
The third Sumlay before Lent. Really 
only sixty- eight days before Koster, 

Sep'tnilgiiit. A Greek version of the 
Old Testament, so called because it w\'iB 
mode, in round numbers, by seventy 
Jews; more correctly speaking, by 
seventy-two. Dr. Campbell disapproves 
of this derivation, and says it was sn 
called because it was sanctioned and 
authorised by the Jewish San'hedriin or 
great council, which consisted of seventy 
members besides the high priest. This 
derivation falls m better with the modern 
notion that the version was made 
different times by different trandators 
between B.O. 270 and 130. (Latin, aep^ 
tuaginta, seventy.) 

V Tbe BoptuAgim i:untikin8 the Apocrypha. 
Arconlmtf to Intend, the Beptnaglni was inaile 
at Al«J(nnilria l»y aeVciUy-two Jews iu ise\*ei»i>- 
iwo daya. 

Seraglio. Tlie palace of the Turkish 
sultan, situated in the Golden Horn, and 
enclosed by walls seven miles and a half 
in circuit. Tho chief entrance is the 
Sublime Gate; and the chief of the largo 
edifices is the Marem, or ” sacred spot,” 
which contains numtrous liousesfon^for 
each of the sultan’s wives, and others 
for his oonoubines. The black ennuchs 
form tho inner ^ard, and the white 
eunuchs the second guard. The Beraglio 
may be visited by strangers ; not so tho 
Harem. 

Ser’aplitm. An order of angels dis- 
tinguished for fervent seat and religions 
amour. The word moans ”to bum.” 
{Sec Isaiah vi. 20 ’ 

Ttiouttiua ceictfial anlours (fSaaiOis} vhvrv kc 

V'eUeTwith bis gemeous wiags,up spriaging 
light, 

Flew thruugU tho midst, nf heaven.'* 

MiUm : AimdlM LosU v. 94a 



Serpent 


Biirapis 


. -Berfptf. The Ptolemaic form oltho 
Bgyptiaii Ttfe word ia a cor- 

ruption of 080f^api9 (dead apie, or rather 
** osirided apis a deity which had so 
many things in common with Osi'ris 
that it is not at all easy to distinguidi 
them. « 

S^^apis, Symbol of the Nile and of 
fertility. 

Beret (^0* The ordeal bridge over 
which everyone wilt have to pass at the 
resurrection. It is not wider than the 
edge of a scimitar, and is thrown across 
the gulf of hell. The faithful, says the 
Koran, will pass over in safety, but 
sinnera will fall headlong into the dreary 
realm beneath. 

Serbo'alaa Bog or Serbo'nlo. A 

mess from which there is no way of ex- 
tricating oneself. The Serbomau bog 
was between Egypt and Palestine. 
Strabo calls it a lake, and says it was 
200 stadia long, and 60 broad; Pliny 
makes it 150 miles in length. Hume 
says that whole armies have boon lost 
therein. Typhon lay at the bottom of 
this bog, wmch was therefore called | 
Titphonru Bnathing Hole. It received | 
its name from Sel^et-Bardoil, a king 
of Jerusalem, who died there on his 
return from an expedition into Egypt. 

“ >rotr, stc. T roust ssy I know uf no Berltonlan 
t)og tleofier thiui s iSt mUng woultl iirovo I*) h«."— 
Ji.WtrauU (CAaue. of the Exch^\ Timeo^ Wfsrcb is, 
'^ 7 . 

“ A gulf profound as tlMt Serbunian Iwg, 

, « llstwixt Damfataand Mount Oaasiua ola, 

^ Where armies whole hnve Kunk.'* 

Jfilton : raraaiM LoH, M. SSS. 

8ereiiialSM,(4 syl.). Brother-in-law 
of King Sardaaapa,'lu8, to whom he en- 
trusts his signet-ring to put down a 
rebellion headed by Arba'ces the Metle 
and Bereris^ the Ohaldean soothsayer. 
He is slain in a battle with the insur- 
gents. (fiyrm: Sardanapatus,) 

Serena'da (3 syl.). Music performed 
in the m^ene — i.e. hi the open air at 
eveutide> (Latin, whence the 

French tirmadi and Italian semiata), 

** or ssrenate which the starved lover sings 
To bis proud air.*' • 

Milton ; Purodiss tost, Ul. TSS. 

Sere'iie (2 A title given to 

oertain Gennan pnnoes. Those princes 
wlio used to hold under the empire were 
entitled Serene or Most Berem Hiyh^ 

ftesseSi, 

It*s nM menk. All right (Spanish, 
ders'ud, **all right senUners coun- 
tersign). the night- 

' os etojjtftyhnderiijaiid each otW.* 'All 
senna; rtiprouto4^||tost«r.'*--rdtom Tko WtS c/ 
tksgptosr cl»p.vi1(. t 

n 


Serif and Sanaeilll The former is 
a letter in typography with the “ wings’", 
or iiniahing-strokes (os T) ; the latter is 
without the flairiiing-strokes (as T). 

SerJenatMt-Lnw. French, fiiree- 
setyene, a corruption of fratree^ut vienteM 
of the Templars. 

Sermeiii Iduie (Doctors Commons, 
London), A corrupnoii of Shei'e-motmrs 
Lane (the lane of ttie money-shearers or 
clippers, whose office it was to cut and 
round the metal to be. stamped Into 
money). The Mint was in the street 
now called Old Change, (ifaif/lizfid; 
Imdm^ ii. 880.1 

Serpent. An attribute of St. Cecilia, 
St. Euphe'mia, and many other saints, 
either necause they trampled on Satan, 
or because they miraculously cleared 
some country of such reptiles. {See 
Daoon.) 

SetpefUy in Christian art^ figures in 
Paradise as the tempter. 

The brazen serpent gave newness of 
life to those who were bitten by the fieiy 
dragons and raised their eyes to this 
symbol. (Numb. xxi. 8.) 

It is generally placed under the feet 
of the Virgin, in sdlusion to the promise 
mode to Eve after the fall. (Geu, iii. 15.) 

Satan is called the g^t serpent 
because under the form oz a serpent 
he tempted Eve. (Rev. xii. 9.) 

? It is rather strange that, in Hindu 
mythology, hell is culed Narac (the 


region of serpents). (Sir 7K Jones,) 

Serj^nt metamorphises, Cadmos and 
his wife Hormo'nia were by Zeus con- 
verted into serpents and removed to 
Elysium. Escula'pius, god of Epidau'- 
ros, assumed the form oi a serpent when 
he appeared at Rome during a pesti- 
lence. Tlierefore is it that the goddess 
of Health bears in her hand a serpent. • 

** O wave, Hygelft, o'er Britannia’s throne 

Tby scrpont-wanil, and mark it tor tliine own.** 
Jfhrtein : JBctmomy of Yegelation, iv. 

Jupiter Ammon appeared to Olynf- 
^ia in the form of a serpent, and became 
the father of Alexander the Great. 

* When glides a silver seriwnt, treacheronB guest i 
And fair Olympia folds him to her breast?' 

Jfarwin : Xmwmy of Veifeuaiont 1. i, 

J upiter CapitoU'nus, in a similar form, 
become the father of l^pio Africanus. 
serpenOis embtematical — 

(1) Of wisdom. ** Be ye ^therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves 
(Matt. X. 16). 

(2) Of subtilty. ‘‘Now the serpent 
was more subtil than any beast of tEs 
field"" (Gen. iu. 1). 



Serpent 


Set Off 


B ifi said that the eeras't^ hides in 
sand that it n^y hite the hone’s foot 
and p[et tjie rider thrown* In allusion 
to this bdief, Japob says, ** Jhin shall be 
... an adder in the path, that biteth 
the hone’s heels, so tint his rider shall 
f«dl badnrard ” (Gen. xliz. 17). 

It is said that serpents, when attacked, 
swallow their young, and eject them 
again on reaching a place of s^ety. 

Thomas Lodge says that peoj^a called 
Sauveun hare St Catherine’s wheel in 
the palate of their mouths, and therefore 
can neal the sting of serpents. 

The Bible also tells us that it stops 
up its ean that it nm* not be charms 
by the charmer. (Pa. Ivui. 4.) 

TAe Mrpent is iymbolieal-^ 

(1) Of deity, because, says Plutarch, 
** it feeds upon its own body ; even so 
all thin^ spring from Gk>d, and will be 
reaolvea into deity again.” {De Idde et 
Osinde. i. 2, p. 5 ; and Philo Pi/bHuo,) 

(2) Of eternity, as a corollary of the 
former. It is repreaented aa forming a 
circle and holding its tail in its mouth. 

(3) Of renovation. It is said that the 
serp^ when it is old, has the power of 
growing young again ** like the eagle,” 
by casnng its alough, which is done hj 
squeezing itsrif between two rocks. 

(4) or gprdian spirits. It was thus 
employed by the ancient Greeks and 
Boroana, and not unf requently the figure 
of a serj^nt was depicted on their albirs. 

In the temple of Athen'a at Athens, a 
serpent was icept in a cage, and called 
** the Guardian Spirit of the Temple.” 
This serpent was supposed to be ani- 
mated by the soul of Brictho'nius. 

To chorioh a serpent in your bosotn. To 
riiow kindness to one who proves un- 
grateful. The Greeks say that a hus- 
Itondman found a serpent’s egg, which 
iie put into his bosom. The egg was 
hatred by the warmth, and the young 
serpent stung its benefactor.,. 

** Therefore thinlc bfm as a ecrneot's 

which, batcboA wouM <ae hie fcln'O grow dAn> 
geroos." Skoleetpeafe: JuUvgVas$ar^U.l, ' 

Their ears Have been eerpenUlicked, 
They have the giffsof foreseeing events, 
the power of seeing into futurity. This 
is a Gredk siiperstinon. It is raid that 
Cassandra and Hel'enus were gifted 
with the power of propl^y, beeanse 
setpimts liciced their ears while sleeping 
in the tmhple of Apollo. . 

The seed of the teomm -efyU bruise the 


JSefpentU food, Fennel is said^ to be 
the favourite iood of serpenhk wlih tito 
juice of which restores ^ S^ht iirtien 
dim. 

Serpents, Brarilian wood la a panacea 

tom.... 


Chi^ 

bruised 


the serpent’s headi 


wood, and on it is the legend of 
soit qui mat y pente.” 

Serpantliie VeiMk Such as end 
with the same word as they begin with. 
The following are examines 

‘‘Crescit amor numiui, quantum iiim recunla 
CTCSClt*^ 

(GraaiSr grows the love of pelf, aa pelf Itself 
grows greater.) 

** Anibo Sorentes etstiima, Arcades smiw.** 

(Both In the spring of life, Arcadians both.) 

SeiTa)inur'4Uu High screens of rep 
cloth, stiffened with cane, used to en- 
close a considerable space round the 
royal tent of the Persian army. 

Serwont (Faithful), (See AnAX.) 

Sekm. PH serve hm M-^giye him 
a quid pro quo. This is the French d^- 
setter, to do an ill turn to one. 

To serve a rope. To roll something 
nnon it to prevent it from being fretteiC 
llie service” or material employed is 
spun yam, small lines, sennit, ropm, old 
leather, or canvas. 

Serma Sanra’msn (Zatin), The 
slave of slaves, the dru<^ of a servanj^*^ 
The style , adopted ly the Bomaa pon- 
tiffs ever innce the tune of Gregory tka 
Great is Servue Servorum Pei, 

Alexander cpiscqnns, serrus servoratw Del, 
Karissinio eiio WlUlelino salateftiZ—Jlimier; 
FceOera, i. p. 1. ^ 

Sea^aine (3 syl.). Oily grain of the 
natural order Praalia'cesB, originally 
from India. In Egypt they eat sesame 
cakes, and the Jews frequently add the 
seed to their bread. The cakes made of 
sesame oil, mixed with honey and pre- 
served citron, are oonsidfired an O^tal 
luxury; sesame is^exoelleat felso for 
puddm^. (See Orar Smitn.) 

** Among the namerms o1il<sctS . > . wsta black 
htwse. ... On one sldfi of manger there was 
cleartiarler and jwiame, and the niiier^ii filled 
with' rose-water. VdrafrW iW«t t^d Cute»- 
der), 

Se'iAnr Kingol theserpsntrace, on 
whi^ YishnU redtm on thh. primeval 
Waters. It has a thousand heads, bn on^ 
of which the world.testa.. Thaeoiled-up 
sesha is the emblem of (Smdit 

mythology.) 

M ' Mr f '-a'' 

rion; 13|«mMk«wMi.iaa-«Suw 
d^bit., aad (rttaok. 



Set Soeud 


Seven Ohamplone 


Set of to adoantag^k A term used by 
jewellera, who set off precious stpnes by 
appropriate ‘^settings/’ 

Set Soene, In theatrical parlance^ 
a scene bnilt up by the sta^;^ carpenters, 
or a furnished interior, as •a drawing- 
room. as distinguished 6om an ordinary 
or shifting scene. 

Set-to (^). A boxing match, a 
pugilistic fight, a scolding. In pugilism 
the combatants are by their seconds 
** set to the scrateh or line marked on 
the ground. 

Set'elMis. A deity of the Patsgo- 
iaaii|s introduced by Shakespeare into 
his Tetnpeat, 

** Him An is of sncIi power, 

Tt would control mr dnm's godjaetelios. 

And make a vassal of btm.*' i. f. 

SethltoB (2 syl.)* A sect of the 
flocond centui^, who maintained that 
the Messiah was Seth, son of Adam. 

Setlliig a Hen. diving her a certain 
luiinlier of eggs to hatch. The whole 
number for incubation is called a 

Setting a Saw. Bending the teeth 
alternately to the right or left in order 
to make it work more easily. 

Setting* of a JeweL The frame of 
gold or silver sarroundiug a jewel in a 
ring, brooch, etc. 

1 M jjjjg pfoelouB atoao not In the fillvor 

/tHalte$fiean : Htrlwrd it. t. 

^ Setting of Planter ok Faint. Its 

nardening. 

Setting ef Sun. ISoen. and Siam. 

Their sinking below the horhsou. 

Setting tlie Ttaamen on Fire. 

TuAjcas.) 


Settle ypur Badt (7h). <^To cook 
Im goose;’* or **make mince-meat of 
him.** Our slang is fuU >of similar 

phlUMS. 


8tm: J}atonetBima4i iPoilyX 


Seven (Greek, hepta; Latin, orpim; 
Oeman. sieben; An|(lQ*SaxoQ, mfan; 
etc.). AheW number. There ore seven 
days in creation, seven spirits before the 
throne of God, sevim days in the week, 
seven ffraoos, seven divisions in the 
Lord's Prayeff wvtn ages in the life of 
man, and the just fall seven times a 
day.^’ There* are seven leases of lihe 
moon, every seventh year was unbhat- 
ical, and aa^ttuint seven years was the 
inbilee. Tlib three Jewish i^nds 
hsCtdsetendays, aim between the first 
and second of these feasts were seven 


weeks. Leviticat purifications lasted 
seven days. We have seven churches 
of Asia, seven candlestfcks. seven stars, 
seven trumpets, seven spirits before the 
throne of God, seven horns, the Lamb 
has seven eyes, ten times seven Israelites 
go to Egypt, the exile lasts the same 
number of years, and there were ten 
times seven elders. FharaOh in his 
dream saw seven kitie and seven ears of 
com, etc. 

It is frequently used indefinitely to 
signify a long time, or a jgreat many ; 
thus in the InUrbm of the Four £le~ 
the dance of Apetyte is called 
tlie best that I have seen this seven 
yere.’* Shakespeare talks erf a men 
being “ a vile thief this seven year.** 

Seven BUdee (Tlie) or Sacred Booke. 

(1) The Bible ot Christians. (Canon 
completed a.d. 494 ; Old Testament as 
we have it, b.o. 130.) 

(2) The Eddas of the Scandinavians. 

The Five Kings ot the diinese. 

King ** here means web-of-doth on 
which they were originally written. 

(4) The Koran of the Mohammedana. 
(Seventh century, a.n.) 

(5) The Tri httkes of the Buddhists. 
(Sixth century B.q^) 

(6) The Three Vedas of the Hindfis. 

(Twdfth century b.o.) • 

(7) ^dar^firofthePersiaiis. (Twdfth 
century B.o.) 

^ Seven Bodieo la Alelieiiky* Sonia 
gold, moon silver, Mars iron, Mercury 
quicksilver, Saturn •lead, Jupiter tin, 
and Venus copper. 

** TUe bndlf»B seVAD. In hem bwr annuu ; 

rtol gold IS, and Lima silver we tbrepe, 

Mars yre» Mercurie aurksiUiT we cleiw s 

tjatnrnus lecd. and Juhitur fa lyn ; 

And Venus roper, by my fader kyn.** 

Chaueer: PtqL of the Chanotmee Tomanes Tale. 

Seven Chaaqrfene Of CSilieteikdeit 

is by Richard Johnson, vrho lived in the 
reigns of Rtizabeth and James I. 

(1) Si Qooige ot England was seven 
•years imprisoned by the Almi'dor, the 

black Kiogof Morocco. 

(2) St. Iknys of France lived seven 
years in the form of % haVt. 

(3) St. James of Spain was seven yeara 
dumb out of love to a fair Jewess. 

(4) St. Anthony of Italy, with the 
other chammpus, woa enohanted into k 
deep sleep m the Black Castki and was 
released by St, Qeom*s three sons, who 
quenched the seven lamps liy waterUrom 
the enchanted fountain* 

(5) St. Andrew of Scotland, who de- 
livered six ladies who had lived seven 
years under the form of white swans, * 



Seven Olinrohes 


1124 Seven Weeks* War 


(6) 8t . Patrick of Ireland was immured 
iu a cell whm ho scratched his grave 
with his own nails. 

(7) St. David of Wales dept seven 

S ears in the enchanted garden of Ormaii' 
ino, but was redeemed by St. George. 

Seven Churohea of Asia. 

(1) ^hesQs, founded by St. Paul, 57, 
iu a ruinous state in the time of Justinian. 

f 2) Smyrna, still an important seaport. 
Polycnrp was its first bishop. 

(3) Pcr'gamos, renowned for its library. 
(4) Thyati'ra, now c/ilicd Ak-hissar 
(the IfTiite Castle), 

(o) Sardis, now a small village called 
Sart. 

(6) Philadelphia, now called Allah 
Shehr of God)^ a miserable town. 

(7) Laodice'a, now a deserted place 
called E^-hissar (the Old Casfle), 

V It is strange that all these churches, 
planted by the apostles themselves, are 
now Mahometan. Bead what Gamaliel 
said, Acts v. 38, 39. 

Seven Deadly Sine (The). Pride, 
Wrath, Envy, Lust, Gluttony, Avarice, 
and Sloth; 


Seven DIale (London). A column 
with seven dials formerly stood in St. 
Giles, facing the seven streets which 
radiated therefrom. 

** Wbf>re finned OUei's ancient limits spreml 
An in-railed column rears its lofty head. 

Here to seven streets seven dials count tlm day. 
And from each other catch the circllnff ray.*’ 
Oav: Trivia, l\. 
o 

Seven Jeya of tbe Virgin. {See 

Maby.) 

Seven Sagee of Greece. 

(1) Solon of Athens, whose motto was, 
“ Know thyself.” 

• (2) Chilo of Sparta— ** CTonsider the 
end.” 

(3) Thal&s of Mile'tos-^ Who hateth 
suretyship is sure.” 

. Y4) Bias of Prie'nS— ** Most men are 

b^.” 

(5) CSeobulos of Liudos— * ‘ The golden 
mean,” or ** AvoicLextremes.” 

(6) Fittacos of Mliyle'ne— * * Seize Time 
by tne forelock.” 

. (7) Periander of Corintli— “Nothing 
» impossible to industry.” 


^ _ court 

*9116 tltU) tluv Jr^rcfi, tbe Cbenlan, ought. 


^rst, So^ who made the Atnenlan laws ; 
While OSfIc. in Snmrts, was famed far bis sa 
1ft Mile'tos did fftolsc astrofttmiy : 

Bias used In Prle'ne hi# moials to preach 


/Vrtoader h said to have gained Wroi 


preac^ 
e and 1^1 


gainedimroagb Itis 


Seven Seneecu Scared out of my 
seven senses. According to very ancient 
teaching, the soul of man, or his 
“inwa^ holy body,” is compounded 
of the seven properties which are under 
the influen^ of the seven planets. Fire 
animates, earth gives the sense of feel- 
in[;, water gives speedi, air gives taste, 
mist gives sight, flowers give heairiug, 
the south wind gives smelling. Hence 
the seven senses are animation, feeUng, 
speech, taste, sight, hearing, and smell- 
ing. OomcoN SsNSB.) (See Ec- 
clesiastes xvii. 5.) 


^ Seven Sletere. Seven culverins so 
called, cast by one Borthwick. 


** And iheae were Bortbwirk’a ‘ Bieters Beveu,’ 
And culverins which Franco had given ; 
Ill-omened gift i The guns remain 
The comiueror's spoil on Klodden plain.” 

Hit Walter Heott : Mamnau, iv. 


Seven Sleepere. Seven noble youths 
of Ephesos, who fled iu fhe Decian 
persecution to a cave in Mount Celion. 
After 230 years they awoke, but soon 
died, and their bodies were taken io 
Marines in a large stone coffin, still 
shown in Victor’s church. Their luunes 
are Constantine, Dionysius, John, Max- 
im'ian, Maldius, Martmian, and Serap'- 
ion. This fable took its rise from a 
misapprehension of the words, “They 
fell asloep in the Lord t.F. died. 
{Oreyoty of Tours: DeGhna Martyrum, 

1 . 0.) (See Koran^ zvi ii. ; Golden Legend^ 
etc.) , 

SevenSorrowsoftlig Virgin. (See 

Mabv.) 

Seven Spirits stand before the 
Throne of God: Michael, Gabriel, La- 
macl, Baphael, Zachariel, Ansel, and 
OrlpheL (Gustavini,) 


Seven Spirits of God (The), (1) 
tee^Spirit^f Wwdo^,^(!^tha gpirit of 

(4) the Spirit oV^^ower,^(6) the Spirit of 
Knowlei^, (6) the l^iit of RigAteous- 
ness, and (7) the Spirit of Divine Aw- 
fulness. 

Seven Virtnes 'CTA^?}. Faith, Hoto, 
Char^, Prudence, Jostioe, Fortitude, 
and lempenuice. The first three are 
called “ the holy virtues.” {Seo Sicvev 
Deadly Sum.) 

Seven Weeks* Wer (The), From 
June 8th to July 26tb, 1868^ between 
Prussia and AiiihM^ :for€Mhian su-* 

Italy July but the Bawma were 
defeated th4 tAuowing day (July 2flth). 
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The Treaty of Proffue was signed 
August 23ray 1866, and that of Yienna 
October 3rd. By these treaties, Austria 
was wholly exduded from Germany, 
and Prussia was placed at the head of 
the German States. , 

Seven Wise Blasters. Lucien, son 
of Dolopftthus. recoivet^ impro^r 
vances from his stepmother, and, being 
rolled, she accused him to the king of 
offering her violence. By consulting the 
stars the princd found out that his life 
was ill danger, but that the crisis would 
bo passed without inju^if he remained 
silent for seven days, llie wise masters 
now take up the matter ; each one in 
turn tells the king a tale to illustrate 
the evils of incondderate punishments, 
and as the tale ends the king resolves to 
relent; but the queen at night mr- 
suades him to carry out his sentence, ^e 
seven days being passed, the prince also 
tells a tale whum embodies the whole 
truth, whereupon the Idngrontences the 
queen to lose her life, llns collection 
of tales, called Sandabar'i ParahleSy is 
very ancient, and has been transleded 
from the Arabic into almost all the 
languages of the civilised world. John 
BoUand, of Dalkeith, turned it into 
Scotch metre. 


Seven Wonders ef the World. 

(i) Of Antiquity, 


Koiirts. tbe Temnis 0 / IHan, iu JSpbe«U8 biiUi i' 

. jnljraflB,t(>Ui«fluoj 


Fifth, Colono§ ofBIUHUB, cast , 

MxtU. Jupiter's StatMttj by Tbidiasdone : 

The Pharqt of iMt wonder of old, 

Ur the Piuaeo ofCyrtu, cemented with gold. 

(ii) Of the W\Mle Aaee, ^ ^ ^ 
lie Colise'um ox Borne. 

The Oataoombs of Alexandria. 
The Great WaU of China. 


\i 

(6) The Leanmg Tower of Pisa. 

(6) He PoFcelfui^ Tower of Natikin. 

(7; Thh Mosque of St. ^phia at Con- 
stantinople. 

Seven Yeare’ Lmsm. Leases run 
by seven years and its multiples, from 
the ancient notiott of what was term^ 
** climacteric years, in whitdi life was 
supposed to be iu special peril. {Levinwa 
Lmnius,) CiaiuoTajaio Ybass.) 

Seven TOMnf Wsr The third 
period of the War of the Austrian 
Succession,'^* between Maria Theresa of 
Austria and Friedrich 11. of PiussiAi It 
began 1758^ and ten^ated in 1763. At 
the close, Silesia was hanM over to 
Proasia, 


Sevm Yearsi^ War lietween Sweden 
and Denmark (1563-1570). Erik XIV. 
of Sweden was poisoned, and his suc- 
cessor put an end to the war. 

Several = separate; that which is 
severed or separate; each, as *^all and 
several.’* 

Azariab was a leper, and ** dwell lo a severs! 
bouse ” CS King$ xv. 5). 

Severn. (S^e Sabbina.) 

Seve'nie Patron saint of ful- 

lers. being himself of the same craft. 

Ine WaU of Beverue, A stone ram- 
part, built in 208 by the Emperor 
i^ve'rus, between the Tyne and the 
Solway. It is to the nortli of Hadrian’s 
wall, which was constructed in 120. 


SOvres Ware. Porcelain of fine 
quality, made at the French government 
works at Sevres. Chiefiy of a delicate 
kind, for ornament rather than use. 

Sew the Button on. Jot down at 
once what you wish to remember, other- 
wise it may be lost or forgotten. 


Sex. {fke Gender Words.) 

Sexageo’lma Sunday. The second 
Sunday before Lent ; so called because 
in round numbers' it is sixty days before 
Easter. ^ 

SextUe (2 syl.). The aspect of two 
planets when distant from each other 
sixty degrees or two signs. This position 
is marked thus As there are twelve 
signs, two signs are a xixtK 

** 1 n Beztile, iimare, antTirine, and opposite 
Of noxious cfllcacy." 

MUUm: Parodist Lott, x. fiSO. 


Sox'ton. A corruption of sa^cristan/ 
an official who has charge of the eacra, 
or things attached to n specific church, 
such as vestments, cushions, books, box^^ 
tools, vessels, and so on. * 


Sejrd [Seed], Pacha of the More'a, 
assassinateA W Gulnare, his favourite 
jx>ncubine. {Byron : The Cotsair,) • ■ 

SIhraa. The founder of the illus- 
Mous bouse which was so conspicuous 
in the fifteenth ofid sixteeutn cen- 
turies, was tlie sou of a day-labourer. 
His name was Giacomuxzo Attendolo, 
changed to Sfonsa from the follow- 
ing incident^— Being derirons of going 
to the wurSflo consulted hit hatchet 
thus ; he flung it against a tree, saying, 
*«lf it sticks fast, I will go.” It m 
stick fast, and he enlist^. It was 
because he threw it with such amaring 
force that he was called Sfoxua^ thi 
Italian for fpree, 
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Sfarsa (in J^rumlem Delivered of 
Lombardy. He, with his two brothers, 
Achilles and Pialame'des, were in the 
fKiuodron of adventurers in the allied 
Christian army. 

Sliaek. A scamp. To shack or shackle 
is to tie a log to a horse, and send it out 
to feed on the stubble a^r harvest. A 
shack is either a beast so shackled, the 
right of sending a beast to the stubble, 
or the stubble itself. Auplied to men, 
a shack is a jade, a stubole-feeder, one 
bearing the same ratio to a well-to-do 
man as a jade sent to graze on a common 
bears to a well-stalled horse. (Anglo- 
Saxon, sceaetil; Arabic, shakal, to tie the 
feet of a beast.) 

Shaddobk. A large kind of oranfm, 
so called from Captain Shaddock, urno 
first transplanted one in the West Indies. 
It is a native of China and Japan. 

Sbadofti Wine vaults. The Brighton 
Old Bank, in 1819. was tunied by Mr. 
Savage into a smoidng-room and gin- 
shop. There was an entrance to it hv 
the Pavilion Shades, and Savage took 
down the word bank^ and inserted in- 
stead the word shades. This term was 
not inappremriate, as the room was in 
reality shaded h^ the opposite house, 
occupied hy^Mrs. fltzheroBrt. 

Sliadofr or Sbadool A coutrivanco 
in Egypt for w'atering lands for the 
snmmer crops. It consists of a long rod 
weighted at one end, so as to raise the 
bncTOt attached by a rope to the other 
en^ 

Sliadoir. A ghost. Macbeth says to 
the ghost of Banquo— 

'"Heoca horrible shadow’ unreal mockery, 
toilve I ” Ukakesj^r^ : Maebelh , ill. 4. 

He wtndd quarrel xcith his oirn shadow. 
lie is BO irri&ble that he would lose his 
temper on the merest trifie. (See ScHus- 
VXBL.) ^ 

Oirtie to the bad fot' the shadow of an ass. 
D&nosthenes says a young ' Athenian, 
once hired an ass to Meg'ara. The heat 
was so great and the road so exposed, 
that he alighted abmidday to take shel- 
ter from the son under the shadow of 
the poor beast. Sqansely wae he seated 
when the owner paasea by, and laid 
claim to the shadow, saying he let the 
ass to ilp» traveller, but*iiot the ass’s 
shadow. After fighting for a time, they 
agreed to settle Sie matter in the law 
courts, and the suit lasted so long that 
both were ruined. If you must quar- 
rel, let it be for eomethmg better than 
the shadow of an ass.” 


A/sy your shaek^ never be lees. When 
students have made certain promss in 
the black arts, they are oompelled to 
run through a subterranean hall with 
the devil after them. If tliey run so 
fast that the devil can only catch their 
shadow, or jiart of it, they become first- 
rate magicians, but lose either all or 
part of their shadow. Therefore, the 
expression referred to above means, May 
you escape wholly and entirely from the 
clutches of the foul fiend. 

A servant earnestly desireth the shadow 
^ob vii. .2)--tii6 time of leaving off work. 
The people of the East measure time by 
the ten^ of their shadow, and if you 
ask a man what o’clock it is, he will go 
into the sun, stand erect, and fixing his 
eye where liis dmdow terminates, will 
measure its leu^h with his feet ; having 
done so, ho will tell you the hour cor- 
reotly. A workman earnestly desires his 
shadow, which indicates the time of 
leaving off work. 

SliAdow (7b). To follow about liko 
a shadow. This is done by some person 
or persons appointed to watch the move- 
ments and keep an fait with the doings 
of suspicious characters. 

** He rJesuii] -wits sbadowed by a]>Idii», who wrre 
•tirring ui> the crowU ssHiCHt Hbu.’— 

1>. 33B. 

Blmdy. ()n the shady side (fforty^ 
tho wrong side, meaning more than forty.^ 
As evening approaches the shadows 
lengthen, and os man advances towards 
the evening of life he approaclios tho 
shady side thereof. As the beauty of 
the day is gone when the sun declines, 
tho word shady means inferior, bad. etc.: 
as, a shady character, one that will not 
bear the light ; a sliady transaotiou, etc. 

Sbafaloa. So Bottom the weaver 
and Francis Flute the hellows-mender, 
call Ceph'olus, tho hiuband of Frocris. 

” jf^rawm ; Hot HhaftilUii to Procrus was so true. 

ThisOe: A# ShalaluH to l*rocru8, 1 to you.*’ 

Shiikespeare : iftcl«»»ffnbT Dr^nt, v. 1. 

Sba'fltes (2 syl.). One of the four 
sects of the Sunnites or orthodox Mos- 
lems ; so called froai Al-Shafei, a descen- 
dant of Mahomet. {See Smrsm.) 

Sliaft. 1 will make either a shaft or 
bolt of it, I will ai^y it to one use or 
another. The bolt was the orosslx»w 
arrow, the shaft was the arrow of the 
long-bow. 

atattoii (SirJPimif), , Jhi tiiis char- 
acter Sir Walter Soott iiiM made familiar 
to us theeuphuiBmsof QueenIStiaabeth’s 
SM. The fashkna1td<B cavalier or pedim* 
Uc f op, who awurnm the liiid^-fiowti sty le 
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Widtoi^dfashionaliloli^ Lyly^ graad- 
bon of old Ovontitch the taUor. (Sir 
W'after Scott : Momstcf^^,) 

aiMlL ITaoe you seen the Shah ? A 
query implyiaff a hoax, popular wiih 
street araos Wh^ the Shah of Persia 
yisitod England* (1873.) 

CQiall-poiir, the Great (Sapor' II.}« 
Sumamra (shoulder- oreaker), 

because he distocatra the shoulders of ail 
the Arahe taken in war. The Romans 
called bun ibst'Anfuas, because he was 
bom aft^ the death of his father Hor- 
mua 11. He was m»wned in the womb 
by the Magi placing the royal insignia 
on the body of his mother. 

Slwhiadft. A prince, the son of a 
king. (Anglo-Indian,) 

81iakedowii« Come and take a shake- 
down at tng hous€-‘-'tL bed. The allusion 
is to the time when men slept upon litter 
or clean straw. (See below, Shaxbs.) 

f SlialEen. Certain agamists founded 
in North America by Ann liee, called 
“Mother Aun,“ da^htor of a poor 
blacksmith bom in Toad Lane (Todd 
Street), Manchester. She macned a 
smith named Stanley, and had four 
children, who died in infancy, after 
which she joined the sect of Jane Ward- 
law, a tailoress, hut was thrown into 
prison as a brawler. While there she 
said that Jesus Christ stood before her, 
wd became one with her in form and 
s{mt. When she came out and told 
Imr story six or seven persons joined 
her, and called her “ the LamVs bride.” 
Soon after this she went to America and 
settled at Water Vliet, in New York. 
Other settlmnents were estabUshed in 
Hancock and Mount Lebanon. 


^ " Th« Stokers never mairr, form no earthly ties, 
believe in no future resunrection.’'— W. Btpwrih 
JHxfnn : New America^ vii. ll. 


Bfialrnii iVb great shakes. Nothing 
extraordinary ; no such mighty btugaiu. 
The reference is to shingle for the roof 
of shanties, dr to stubble left after har- 
vest for the poor. • 


‘*The cabiii JMf is auite like that of the 
modernj^llers, but the called stokes, 

. . . make ^tbe wood toot unique.’' — Kantfs 
. Weekly, 4tt y 18th, M81, p. »jL ^ ^ 


ril do it in a instantly, 

as soon as you osn shake twice the 
dice-box. 


Gentle 

Hb w^S' 11^88 Abne Hathaway, of 
Sbot^ , about eight yesfs older than 


He had one son, named Hamnet, who 
died in his twelfth year, and two daugh- 
ters. 

Ben Jonson said of him— “And 
though thou hadst small Latiu and less 
Qt^k ...” 

Milton calls him “ Sweetest Shake- 
speare, foncy’s child,” and says he will 
go to the well-trod stage to hear him 
“warble his native wo^-notes wild,” 
(V Allegro, 133.) 

Akenside says he is ** Alike the master 
of our smiles and tears!” (Ode i.) 

Dryden says of him— “ He was a man 
who of all modem and perhaps ancient 
poets, had the largest and most compre- 
nenaivo soul.” 

Young says—** He wrote the play the 
Almighty made.” (Epistle to Lord 
Lansaotvne.) 

Mallett'SayB— “ Great above rule. . . . 
Nature was his own.” (Verbal Criti- 
cism.) 

Collins says he “ joined Tuscan fancy 
to Athenian force.” (Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer.) 

Pope says — 

BtokesiMsarti (whom yon and every play-house 

bill 

Stylo “ the iMvine," ** the matcbloa*,” what you 

will) 

Fur gain, not glory, vriuged his reiving flight, 

And grow immortal in lim owu despita” 

Imitatinne oPBoracs, Bp. I. 

The dedication of Shakespeare^^s Sonfieth 
has provoked much controversy. It ia 
as follows:— 

TO TKB OXLXE BBOETTEB OF 
TSSSB INSXT^Q BONNKTS 
XB. W. H. ALL HAPP1NE86B 
AND THAT ETEBNITIB 
PBOmSED 
BY 

Ot7B EVEB-UVINO POET 
WI8HBTH 

— tliat is, Mr. William Herbert [aftefu 
wards Lord Pembroke] wisheth to [the 
Earl of Southampton] the only begetter 
or instifmfor of these sonnets, that Imppi- 
11688 ana eternal life which fShakespdhe] 
the ever-living poet speaks of. The 
rideria- 

THB WELL-WISRINO 
ADVENTUBSR IN 
SETTINa 

FOBTH. T. T. 

That is, Thomas Thoxpe is the adven* 
inter who speculates in ihwiiahHoatimi. 
(See Athenawn, Jan. 25, 1862.) 

Shakespeare. There are six accredited 
signatures of this poet, five of wMck are 
attached to bustness dMumeuts^wd one 
b entmd in a book cidled rhrio, a 
translation of Montaigne, published in 
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1603. A passage in act ii. s. 2 of The 
Tempest is traced directly to this trans- 
lation, proving that the Flerio was 
possessed by Shakespeare before he wrote 

T^e Jkakespeare of divines. Jeremy 
Taylor (1613-1667). 

The Shakespeare oj eloquence. So 
Bamave happily characterised the Comte 
de Mirabeau (1749-1791). 

The Spanish Shakespeare. Calderon 
(1601-1687). 

Shalring Handa. Horace, strolh'ng 
along the Via Sacra, shook hands with 
an acquaintance. Arreptdqne man tty 
“ Quid apis dtileissimi! rei*nm 

.^neas, in the temple of Dido, sees his 
lost commnions enter, and **avidi con~ 
junqere aextraa ardehant *» i. .514.) 

iMestor shook hands wim Ulysses on 
his return to the Grecian camp with the 
stolen horses of Bhesua. 

And in the Old Testament, when Jehu 
asked Johonadab if his ** heart was 
right ’’ with him, he said, ** If it be, give 
me thine hand,*’ and Jehonadab gave 
him his hand. 

Slialcy. Not steady; not in good 
health ; not strictly upright ; not well 
prepared for examination ; doubtfully 
solvent. The allusion is to a table or 
cliair out of order and shaky. 

Shallow. A weak-minded country 
justice, intended as a caricature of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, of Gharlccote. Ho is 
described as one wbj had been a madcap 
in his youth, and still dotes on his wild 
tricks ; he is withal a liar, a blockhead, 
and a r<^a (Shakesware: Merry 
JVives of Witidsor^ and 2 llenry IV.) 

Shalott {Lady of). A poem by 
Tennyson, the tale of which is similar 
to that of Elaine the **fair maid of 
Astolat” Cf**^')* describes the 

island of Shalott, and tells vim that the 
lady passed her life so secluded there 
that only the farm-labourers knew her. 
Fhrt II. tells us that the lady passed her 
time in weaving a ipamc web, and tliat 
a curse would light on her if she looked 
down the river towards Camelot. Part 
HI. describes how Sir Lancelot, in all 
his bravery, rode to Camelot, and the 
lady looked at him as h^tode along. 
Part IV. ^ys that the lady entered a 
boat, having first written her name on 
the prow, and floated down the river to 
Camelot, but died on the way. When 
the boat reached Camelot, Sir Lancelot, 
with all the inmates of the palace, came 
to look at it. They read the name on 


the prow, and Sif Lancelot exclaimed, 
** She has a lovely face, and may God 
have mercy on the lady of Shalott ! ” 

Shambles means benches (Anglo- 
Saxon, scamel; Latin, scamnmny and the 
diminutive iteafneUtm, a little bench). 
The benches or banks on which meat is 
exposed for sale. (See BAinc.) 

^ Wbatioev^rlH gold in tbe shfunbles, that eat, 
asking no (ineBClon."—! Cor. x. Si. 

Sham'rook, the symbol of Ireland, 
because it was selected by St Patrick 
to prove to the Irish the doctrine of the 
Trmity. (Irish and Gaelic, seam-roy.) 

Shamt^ek. According to the elder 
Pliny, no serpent will touch this plant. 

Shan Van Voght. This excellent 
song (composed 1798) may be called the 
Irish Marseillaise. The title of it is 
a corruption of An t-sean bean bochd 

f tho poor old woman— f.tf. Ireland). 
HaUtda^Spttrling : Jtish Minslrelsyy 
p. 13.) The last verse is— 

“ Will Ireland then he free t 

Bala the Bban Van Voght 7 (repeat) 

Yes. Ireland Rhall he free 
From tbe renire to tbe sea. 

Hurrah for 1il>erty t 

Bald tbe Shan Van Voght.” 

Shande'an BsmotnoM. Sir Walter 
Scott says, ** The author proceeds with 
the most unfeeling prolixity to give a 
minute detail of civil and common law, 
of the feudal institutions, of the archi- 
tecture of churches and castles, of 
sculpture and painting, of miustrelsj 
players, and pansh clefts. . . Tristram 
can hardly be said to be fairly bom, 
though his life has already attained the 
sixo of half a volume.” (See below.) 

** With a Bliandean oxaotnoaa . . . Lady Anno 
hi gins her memoirs of heraelf nine months l>eforo 
her nativity, for tbe sake of lntro<liidnga heaiiti- 
ful iFiotHtion from tbe Fsalms,”— Burcaltit. 

P.2MS. 

Shante. (^tain Shandy is called 
Unele Toby. He was wounded at the 
siege of rSamur, an^ hod retired from 
the service. He is l>6nevoldnt and 
generous, simple as a child, brave as a 
liou, and ffafiaut j^s a courtier. His 
modesty wuh Widow Wodinan and bis 
military tastes ore admirable. Ho is 
said to be drawn for Sterne's father. 
(THstram Shandy.) 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shandy, mother of 
Tristram. The beau^ideal of nonentity. 
Sir Walter Scott describes her os a 
**good lady of the poco-curaute school.” 
(Sterne: Tristram Shaddif») 

Tristram Shandy, The beam of Sterne’s 
novel so called. 

ira/^srSAefn^,Tristram*0faiher. He 
is a metaphyri^ Don Quixote in his 
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way, lull of Bu^ivtitious aud idle 
conceits. He believes in lon^j noses 
aud propitious names, but his son’s 
nose Is crushed, and his name is Tris- 
tram instead of Trismogistos. {JSteme : 
Triatram Shandy.) , 

Sliaadygaff is a roixturo of beer and 
ginger-beer. {^See Smileb.) 

Nag» To ride Shanks' nay 
is to go on foot, the shanks being the 
legs. A similar phrase is Going by 
the marrow-bone stage ” or by Walker’s 
’bus. (Anglo-Saxon, acanca, shanks.) 

SliaiiiiOflu Dipwd in the Shannon* 
One who has been dipped in the Shannon 
loses all bashfulness. At least, aie aUmt, 


Shaaty. A log-hut. (Irish, aean, old ; 
tifff house.) 

Slianty Songs. Songs sung by sailors 
at work, to ensure unit^ action. They 
are in sets, each of which has a difforont 
cadence adapted to the work in hand. 
Thus, in sheeting topsails, weighing 
nuchor, etc., one of the most popukr of 
the shanty songs rims thus 

•' I'm bounrt away, tbtB von- rtay. 

< I'm bound for the Uio Graudo. 

Ho, you. Hie 1 

Then fare .v<hi well, iny bootiy blue 
I’m iMuiDd for the Uio Grandi^.'* 

(French, to sing; a sing-song.) 

Shark. A swindler, a pilferer ; one 
who sna|)S up things liko a shark, which 
eats almost anything, and seems to care 
little whether its food^ is alive or dea^ 
fish, flesh, or human l^ies. 

“ Tlipse thiCTes doe rob us with our owne good 
wiU. 

And ha\e Dame Hsture's wairani for It still ; 

Hoiuetlmes tiiese sharks doc worke each other’s 
wrack. 

The ravcttlng Imlly often robs the hneke." 

r«jyler*« ITerifcfjrJi.llT. 

The shark Jliea the feather* This is a 
sailor’s proverb founded on observation. 
Though a shark is so voracious that it 
will swallow without distinction every- 
thing that droM from a ship into the 
sea, such as cordage, cloth, pitch, wood, 
and even knives, yet it will nev^r touch 
a pilot-fish {q*v\) or a fowl, either alive 
or dead. It avoids sea-gulls, sea-mews, 
petrols, and every feathered thing. {St* 
Tierre : Studies, i.) 


. SbArp {Becky)* The in^ersonation 
of intellect without virtue in Thackeray’s 
Vanity Fair* {See Sedley.) 


, •• Ilecky Sharp, with a baronet for a hr»t»»er-ln- 
law and an esrrs daughter for a friend, felt the 
hollowness of grandeur, and thought she 

was with tliu^honilan artists In Soho.” 


Bliarp. Sharpes the word. Look 
out, keep your eyes open mid your wits 
about you, When a shopman su^iects a 


customer, he will ask aloud of a brother- 
shopman if ‘*Mr. Sharp b come in;” 
and if his suspicion is confirmed, will 
receive for answer, “No, but ho is ex- 
pected back immediately.’^ {Ilotten.) 

Sharp-beak. The Crow's wife iu 
the tale of lieynavd the Fox. 

Sharp-Mt. Hungry. A term in fal- 
conry. (6^tfHAWlC.) 

** If anie were so sharpe-set as to oat fried flies, 
buttorod bees, stued snails, either on Kridaio or 
Huudaie, he could not ifo therefore indioted of 
Uauite treason.*’— AVani/ittrst.* Ireland, p. lUGoSU). 

Shave. To shave a cusiomr. Hotten 
says, -when a master-draper sees anyone 
capable of being imposed upon enter his 
shop, he strokes his chin, to signify to 
his assistant that the customer may be 
shaved. 

I shaved through; he was within a 
shave of a pluck. I justgot through [my 
examination] ; he W’os nearly rejected as 
not up to the mark. The allusion is to 
c.arpcutry. 

Shaveling. A lad ; a young man. 
In the year 1348 the clergy died so fast 
of the Black Death that youths were ad- 
mitted to holy orders by being sliaveii. 
“ William Bateman, Bishop of Norwich, 
dispensed with sixty shavelings to hold 
rectories and other livings^that divine 
service might not cease in the parishea 
over which they were appointed. (Blom- 
field : History of Norfolk, voL iii.) 

Shaving. Boudmeu were com- 
I manded by the ancient Gauls to shave, 
in token of servitudeT 

In the Turkish seraglio the slaves are 
obliged to shave their chins, in token of 
their servitude. 

She Stoops to Conquer. Tliis 
comedy owes its existence to an incident 
which actually occuiTed to its auUion 
Wlien Goldsmith was sixteen years of 
age, a wav residing at Ardagh directed 
him, when mssing through that village, 
^to Squire Fethei^ne’s house as fiio 
village inn. The mistake was not dis- 
covered for some time, and then no ouo 
enjoyed it more Imartily than Oliver 
himself. 

Shosr StooL Steel which has lioen 
sheared. When the bars have been 
converted uito steel, they ore sheared 
into short pieces, aud forged again from 
a pile built up with layers crowed, so as 
to produce a web-like texturo in the 
metal by the crossing of the fibres. 
Great toughness results from this mode 
of manipulation, and the steel thus 
produced is used for shears and otiher 
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inatrumeuis vrhere a bard shaip edge ia 
requited. 

SlielMMie. The neat fire festival of 
the Peisiaiis, when they used to set fire 
to large bunches of dry combustibles, 
fastenoa round wild beasts and birds, 
which, being then lot loose, the air and 
earUi appeared one great illumination. 
The temfied creatures naturally fled to 
the woods for shelter, and it is easy to 
conceive the conflagration they produced. 
{Richardi^on : Limrtafion,) 

Sbe'tia {Quern o/). Tlie As^rians 
say her name was Macquoda, hut Arabs 
call her Belkis. 

Shebeen. A small Irish store for the 
sole of whisky and something else, as 
bacon, eggs, general provisions, and 
groceries. 

“ Dnnking your health wid StMinus 
O'Klieast Kau>’8 ttheheeD.'* 

Tennymi : To-morroto, stanza i. 


Sbeep. Jiam or titp^ the sire ; rite, 
the dam; the new -horn sheep till 
it is weaned, when it is called a hoyget ; 
the tup-lamb being a ** tup-hogget,” 
and the ewe-lomb a ** ewe-hogget ; ” if 
the tup is castrated it is called a wether- 
hogget. 

Alter the removal of the fint fleece, 
tlie tup-hogget becomes a yhearhng, tlie 
ewe-hogget n gr%m9»wi\ and the wkher- 
hogget a dinroont (hence the name 
“ Dandy Binmont ”). 

After the removal of the second fleece, 
the shearling becomes a tu'o^shear Cup, 
the grimmer a ewe^ and the diumont a 
wether. 

After the removal of the third fleece, 
the ewe is called a iwinier-ewe ; and 
when it ceases to breed, a draft^eicc. 

The BlaeJc Sheep (Kkni-koin-loo). A 
tribe which established a principality in 
Armenia, that lasted 108 years (1300- 
1468) ; so called from the device of their 
stanuard. 

The White Sheep (Ak-koiii-loo), A 
tribe which established a principality in , 
Armenia, etc., on the ruin of the Black 
Sheep (1468-1508) ; so called from the 
device of their standard. 

To east a sheep's epe at one is to look 
askance, Uke a sheep, at a person to 
whom you feel lovingly iuclined. 

But be, rhe Yiesst, vnts CMting flieep*s eyes at 
her,'* -Cotwan; Brood </rlne. ** 

Sheet jtadher. That is %}sy sheet anchor 
chief stay, my (^ief dependence. 
The sheet anchor ia the largest and 
heaviest of all. The word is a corrup- 
tion of Shote-anchor, the anchor riiot or 
thrown out in streM of weather. Many 


ships carry more fthon one sheet-anchor 
outside the ship's waist. 

*'Thn Burgeou no longer laeods. If goo ssk hun 
‘why this neglect of what was once considered 
thft Mktti anrhor of practice in eerialu diseeuMw?' 
be will . . TTIe Tiwca. 

Sheik (Arabic, cUtef'). A title of 
respect equal to the Italian siynoW, 
the French sieur, Spanirii sewr, etc. 
There are seven sheiks in the East, all 
said to he direct descendants of Ma- 
homet, and they all reside at Mecca. 

Shekl'neh (^hachan, to reside). The 
glory of the Divine Presence in the shape 
of a cloud of fire, which rested on the 
mercy-seat between the Cherubim. 

Bheklnah or Hbechtnah is not a biblical wmd. 
It was first inoutioiicd in the Jerusatem I'hrgnni. 
TheShccklnah waBnotsupi>oB<*d to dwell in the 
Second Temple. I ts responses were given either 
by iho Urini and Thnnimim of the high priest, Y>y 
prophets, or orally. Bent. ill. S4 ; and Luko 
XVI. a.) 

Sheldo'nlAtt Thaiatre. The Senate 
House*’ of Oxford: so called from 
Gilbert Sheldon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who built it. (1596-1669.) 

Shelf, laid on the shelj, or shelved, 
A government officer no longer ootively 
employed ; an actor no longer assigned 
a part ; a young lady post the ordinary 
age of marriage ; a pawn at the broker’s ; 
a question started and set asido. All 
mean laid up and put away. 

Shell {A) is a hollow iron hall, with 
a fuze-hole in it to receive a fuze, which 
is a plug of wood containing gunpowder. 
It is constructed to bum slowly, and, on 
firing, the piece ignites, and continaes to 
bum during its &ht till it falls on the 
object at which it is directed, when it 
bursts, scattering its fragments in all 
duections. 


Shau Jacket (^. 

tary jacket. 


An undress mili- 


ShdU of aa ffigg* After an egg in 
the shell has been eaten, many persons 
break Or crush the empty shtU. Sir 
Thomas Brown says this was done ori- 
gimdly ** to prevent house-spirits from 
using the shell for their mischievous 
pranks.” (Bookv., chap, xziii.) 


Sheila on churches, iombatoxies, and 
used by pilgrims : 

(1) If dedicated to James the Greater, 
the scallop-shell is his recoimised em- 
blem. (See James,) II fibe allusion 
is to the voeirilon of the apostieW gme- 
rally, who wero fishermeii, and Christ 
said He would make them ^flshen of 


men.” 

(2) On tombstones, the allusion b tp 
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the earthly body left behind, which i$ 
the mere nnell of the Immortal floul. 

(3) Carried by pll^'ms, the alluKiou 
may possibly be to James the Greater, 
the patron saint of pilgrims, but more 
likely it originally arose as a convenient 
driuKiug-cup, and henoe tlib pilgrims of 
Japan cany scallop shells. 

Slimit'te. Pertaining to Shem, de« 
Bccudoiitof Shorn, derived from Shem. 

The Shemitic lammtjec are Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, and old Phosnirian. The great 
characteristic of this family of languages 
is that the roots of words consist of three 
consonants. 

Shmitie nations or Shmites (2 syl.). 
{See above,) 

Shepherd. 2he ehepherd, Moses who 
fed the flocks of Jethro, his fathcr-in* 
law. 

'* SInqr, bflaveiiiy muM that on tbn secret t<»p 

Of Orel! or of Sinsi inspire 

TIittl. alien1v«‘r<I, who first tniisht the chitsou seed 

In the lifgiiiniiig liow tbc bearens niid mrth 
• iloso out of rhao<t.** 

14 Him ; Paradise Loti, l»k. i. 8. 

N.B. Oreb, or Horeb and Sinai, aro 
two heights of one inouniain, 

Shei^erd Ktiige or Hykms, Somo 
2,000 years b.c. a tribe of Arabian shcp> 
herds established themselves in Lower 
Egypt, and were governed by their own 
chiefs. Man'etho says “they reigned 
f'ill Years;” Eratos'thenes says 470 years; 
Africa'nus, 284 years; Enaebins, 103 
years. Some say they extended over 
five dynasties, some over three, some 
limit their sway to one ; some give the 
name of only one monanh, some of 
four, and others of six. Bunsen places 
them B.C. 1039 ; Lepaius, B.c. 1842 ; 
others. 1900 or 2000. If there ever were 
such kings, they were driven into Syria 
by the rulers of Upper Egypt, {nyk. 
ruler; «Aes,8hephc^) 

Sheiiherd hord (The), Henry, the 
tenth Lord Oliflora, sent by his motlier 
to bo brought np by a shepherd, in order 
to save him from the fury of the 
Yorkists. At the Accession of Henry 
VII. he was restored to all his rights 
and seigniories. (Died 1523.) 

. V The story is told by Wordsworth 
ill The Sony for the Feaet of Brougham 
Castle, 

Uieplierd of Bubw (TAs). The 
ostensible, author of a Wither Guide. 
He styles.himself John Claridge, Shep* 
herd ; but the real author is said to have 
been Dr. Jdhn Campbell. (First pub- 
lished in 1744.) • 


Sliophord of Sallobury Plain 

{2'he). Said to bo David Saunden, 
noted for his homely wisdom and prac- 
tical piety. Mrs. Hannah More wrote 
the religious tract so entitled, and makes 
the hero a Christian Arcadian. 

Shoplierd of tho Ooeast {The), So 
Sir Walter JEtaleigh is called by Spenser, 
in his poem entitled CoHn GlouVe Cotne 
Home Again, (1552-1618.) 

SbepherdM Sundial {The), Tlie 
scarlet pimpernel, which opens at a little 
past seven m the morning, and closes at 
a little past two. When rain is at hand, 
or the weather is unfavourable, it does 
not open at all. 

Shepherded. Watched and followeil 
as suspicious of mischief, us a shepherd 
watches a wolf. 

** RiisBiau vesBclB ot war are everywher© bcins 
carefully * sheplicrdcd’ by Bi'HibU 0 ui|«.and it la 
easy tu see tbat such a state of extrenie tension 
cannot be cootiiined njiicli lunger witbout an 
actual outbreak:.'’— .Yencsp^tper leader, April 37tb, 
1810 . 

Sheppard {Jae^k). Son of a carpenter 
in Smithfleld, noted for his two f3scapc8 
from Newgate in 1724. He was hanued 
at Tyburn the same year. (1701-1 724 . ) 

Shepster Time. Tlie time of sheep- 
shearing. 

Shertfimotr. 27irfr tvag mair lost ut 
the Shitramuir, Don't gneve for your 
losses, for worse have befallen others 
before now. Tlie battle of Sheriflmuir, 
in 1715, between the Jacobites anti 
Hanoverians was very blooily ; both 
sides sustained hcairy losses, ana both 
sides claimed the I'ictory. 

She'va, in the satire of A benfom and 
Achitophef, by Dryden and Tate, is de- 
signed for Sir lloger Lestrange. (Part ii. ) 

Shewbread. Food for show only, 
and not intended to bo eaten except 1^ 
certain privileged persons. Tho term is 
Jewish, and refers to the twelve loaves 
which th^priest “ showed ” or exhibited 
to Jehovah, by placing them week* by 
week on tlio sanctuary table. At tho 
cud of the week, the priest who had been 
in office w'as allowcj to take them home 
for his own eating ; but no one else was 
allowed to partake of them. 

Shewrl-whtle. A spirit-woman that 
haunts Mynydd Llanhilleth mountain, 
in Moiimoiitnshii'e, to misleai^those who 
attempt to cross it. 

SbUlw. {See Sioites.) 

Shlb'boleth. Tho password of a 
secret society ; the secret by whidi those 
of a party know each other. The 
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Ephitiiniites quamlled with Jophthah, 
and iTephthah gathered together the men 
of Gilead and fought wdth Ephraim. 
There were many Fugitives, and when 
they tried to pass the Jordan the guard 
tola them to say iSliibbolcth, which the 
Ephraimites pronoimced dibboleth, and 
by this tost it was ascertained whether 
the person wishing to cross the river was 
a friend or foe. (Judges xiL 1-16.) 

“ TUflr luP8 A ilcadly dovlse.** 

Vri/den : Jlind and Panther, iit. IH. 

Slileld. 

The Gold and Silver Shield, Two 
knights coming from different directions 
stopped in signt of a trophy shield, one 
side of which was gold and the other 
silver. Like the disputants about the 
colour of tho chamdeoD, the knights 
disputed about the metal of the shield, 
and from words thoj proceeded to 
blows. Luckily a third knight came 
up at this juncture, to whom the point 
of dispute was referred, and tho dis- 
putants were infonned that the shield 
was silver on one side and gold on the 
other. This story is from Beaumont's 
Moralitm, It was reprinted in a col- 
lection of Vwfnl and Entertaining 
mges %n Prone ^ 1820, 

The other 4de of the nh xeld, Tlie other 
side of the question. The reference is 
to the “ Gold and Silver Shield.** {See 
above,) 

That dependn m which eide of the ihield 
you look at. That depends on the stand- 
point of the speaker; {See above.) 

SlileM<*of>Anii0. Some as Coat of 
Arms ; so called because persons in the 
Middle Ages bore their heraldic devices 
on their shields. 


^.Shield of XsqiiootatioB ( The). The 
naked shield given to a young warrior 
in his virgin campaign. As he achieved 
glory, his deeds were recorded or sym- 
bolic on his shield. 

Sbleldo* The most famous in story 
are the Shield of Achilles described by 
Homer, of Hercules, described by Hesiocf, 
and of MnloA described by Virgil 

Other famous bucklers described in 
classic story are the following:— That of 

A pamemnon, a porgon. • • 

Amffcoi <soii of Powidon or Ifoptune),a cruyflth. 
Rynihul of prudence. 

Cndmon and bis descendants, a draaron, to indi- 
cate tlicir descent from the drason's teeth. 

Utedctes (4 syl,), one of the seven heroes against 
^ Thelies, a man scaling a wall. 

ifector^h lion. 

Idomtnenu (4 syU, a cock. 

MenelAtn, a serpent at bis heart ; aUndIng to 
the elopement of hie wjfe with Paris. 


Parlhenopteot, one of the seven heroes, a sphinx 
bolding a nmii in its ckTvs. 

a dolphin. Whence be is sometimes 
called Dolphinosemos. 

V Servius says that the Greeks in the 
of Troy had, as a rule, Neptune on 

their bucklers, and the Trojans Minerva. 

It was a common custom, after a mat 
victory, for the victorious ^ner^ to 
hang nis buckler on the wails of some 
tennde. 

The clang of shields. When a chief 
doomed a man to death, ho struck his 
sliield with the blunt end of his spear, 
by way of notice to the royal baid to 
begin the death-song. {See M*Qm.) 

** CairlMir rises in his arms, 

The clang uf shields is hesrd.** 

0»9lan: Tcmora,\. 

Shi-itM (2 syl^. Those Mahometans 
who do not consider the Sunna, or oral 
law, of any autliority, but look upon it 
as apocryphal. They wear fvd turbans, 
and are sometimes called ** lied Heads.'* 
The Persians are Shiites. (Arabic, sh iah , 
a sect.) {See Sunnites.) 

Shillelai^ (pronounce she^lay-tah). 
An oaken sapling or cudgel (Irish). 

SbllUng. Said to he derived from 
St. Kilian^ wdiose image was stanqaid on 
the ‘ ♦ shillings ** of Wiirsburg. Of con rse 
this etymology is of no value. (Anglo- 
Saxon, seylling or seilling, a shilling.) 

V According to Skeat, from the verb 
scylan (to divide). The coin was origiu- 
ally made with a deeply-indented cross, 
and could easily be divided into halves 
or quarters, 

Sbllljr Miaily. A corruption of 
“ Will I, shaU I,** or “ Shall I, shall I.” 

“There’s no delay, they ne'er stand sbull I, 
Hliall 1, 

IWnMig'cneg with Dsriila doth dally." 

Tavlor'g Wfrkfs. ui. 3 (KElO), 

Sbim'el (2 svl.), in Hrydon’s satire of 
Absalom and Achitophel, is designed for 
Slingsby Bethel, the lord mayor. 

“ Bhlmel, whose youth did early proniiso bring, 

Of zeal toOoiland hatred to liis king'; 

Did wisely from expensive sins refrain. 

And never broke the Sabbath but for gsin." 

^ Part 1, lines MS-STii. 

Blii'iiar. The land of tho Chaldees. 

SblBdjr* A row, a disturbance. To 
kick up a shindy, to moke a row. 
(Gipsy, ehinda, a quarrel.) 

81iiii^gaMs» in North American In- 
dian mytholoi^, is a diver who dared 
the North Wind to combat. The 
Indian Boreas rated him for staying in 
his dominions after he had routea away 
the flowers, and driven off the sea-gults 
andberoMf Shin'gebis ii^ughed at Ito, 
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and the North Wind went at night anti 
tried to blow down his hut and put out 
his fire. iU he could not do this, he 
defied the diver to come forth and 
wrestle with him. Shin'gebis obeyed 
the summons, and sent the blusterer 
howling to his home. {^Lmgfelhw : 
Hiawatha,) {See Kabibonokxa.) 

Ship (the device of Paris). Sauval 
says. “ J'ile de la dti est faite emnme nn 
if rand navire enfonce dam la raee, et 
'u'hmii an M de Peau rent le milieu de la 
iSeine** This form of a ship stnick the 
heraldic scribes, who, in the latter half 
of the Middle Ages, emblazoned it in the 
sliield of the city. {See Yenoeub.) 

}Fhm my ship cotnes home. When my 
fortune is made. The allusion is to the 
argosies returning from foreign parts 
Indeu with rich freights. 

Ship Lettera. Those are to iudh^tc 
when a ship is fully laden, and this 
depends on its destination. 

F.W. (Fresh Water line), it may 
he laden till this mark touemes the water 
when loading in a fresh-water dock or 
river. 

I.S. (Indian Summer line). It was to 
be loaded to this point in the Indian 
seas in summer time. 

S. The summer draught in the Medi- 
terranean. 

W. The winter draught in the Medi- 
terranean. 

• W.N. A. (Winter North Atlantic lino). 

Shlp-ahapo. As methodically ar- 
ranged as things in a ship; in good 
order. When a vessel is sent out fom- 
porarily rigged, it is termed “jury- 
rigged ’’ (i.e, Jour^y, meaning pro tem,^ 
for the day or time being). Her rigging 
is completed while at sea, and when the 
jury-ngg^ng has been dul^ changed for 
ship-rig^g, the vessel is in “ship- 
shape,*’ t.e, due or regular order. 

Shlpi of the OfhBort. The camel. 

Tbreq ttaottsftnd cuneU hfsrank paBhirea fed, 

Arabia's wanrierina ships, for traffic bred.” 

O. Sandys : raypphraBejirom Job asXO). 

Ships. There are three ships often 
confounded, vis. the Great Harry^ the 
Hegeuty and the Henry Qrdee de liieii. 

The Gbeai* Habat was built in the 
third year of Henry VII. (1488). It was 
a two-decker with three masts, and was 
accidentally bnmt at Woolwich in 1653. 

. The BEasNT was burnt in 1512 in an 
engagement with tiie French. 

The Hshbt GbAos m Dnsn was 
built at Srith in 1515. It had tliree 
decks and four masts. It was named 


Fdward, after the death of Henry YIII. 
in 1547* There is no record of its de- 
struction. 

“Thouffh we are net acquainted with all the 
mrticular ships that foriura the na> y of Henry 
VI ir., we know that ainonv them were two very 
large ones, \'iz. the IteaenU And the lletiry firaea 
de. IHeu. The former being burnt la lais, in an 
engageiiient with the French, occasioned Henry 
to build the latter."— !!'<//«£; yaval Archite^wre, 
11 . 158 . 

Smps of the Una. Men-of-war 
large enough to have a place in a Hue 
of battle. They must not have less than 
two docks or two complete tiers of guns. 

Shipton. (•S(?c Motheb.) 

Shire and Comity. When the Saxon 
kings created an earl, they gave him a 
sliire or division of land to govern. At 
the Norman conquest the word f^unt 
superseded the title of earl, and the 
earldom was called a county. Even to 
the present liour we call the wife of on 
earl a countess. (Anglo-Saxon, teire, 
from scirany to divide.) 

He camesfi'om the shires; has a seat in 
the shiresy etc. — in those EngUi^ coun- 
ties which tenninato in shire : ” a belt 
running from Devonshire and Hamp- 
shire in a north-east direction. In a 
general way it means the midland 
counties. 

V Anglesey in Wales, • and twelve 
counties of England, do not terminate 
in “shire.” 

Shire Berees originally meant horses 
bred in the midland and eastern shires 
of England, but uo^ mean any draught* 
horses of a certain character which can 
sliow a registered pedigree. The sire 
and dam, with a minute description of 
the horse itself, its a^e, marks, and so 
on, must be shown in onler to prove 
the claim of a “shire horse.” Shire 
horses ar6 noted for their great sLqp, 
muscular power, and beauty of form ; 
stallions to serve cart mares. 

Clydesdale horses are Scotch draught- 
horses, not equal to shire horses in size, 
hut of great endurance. 

A hackney is not a thoroughbred, but 
nearly so, and mak^s the best roadster, 
hunter, and carriage-horse. Its action 
is showy, and its pace good. A first- 
class roaster will trot a in two and 
a half minutes. American trotters some- 
times exc^ this record. Ilie best 
hackneys are produced froxil thorough 
sires mated with half-bred mares. 

Blilri. {See Nbsbub.) 

Shirt fir efwign. When Sultan Saladin 
died, he commanded that no ceremony 
should be used hut this ; A priest was 
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to carry his shirt on a lance, and say : 
**Saladm, the conqueror of the East, 
carries nothing with him of all his 
wealth and greatness, save a shirt for 
his shroud and ensign.” (Knolles : 
Turkwh History,) 

Close sits my shirt j hat close}* my skin — 
i,e. My property is dear to ine, but 
dearer my luo ; my belongings sit closo 
to my heart, but proximus mihV* 

" Shlttim Wood. The acacia. 

“ The ipoented amcla of I’uleatine fnrniflhed the 
ehittim wood eo innch eeteemeil by the aucient 
Jews.”* litble rimcerSt p. U'J. . 

Shivering Mountain. Mam Tor, 
a hill on the Peak of Derbyshire ; so 
called from the waste of its mass by 
“shivering that is, breaking away in 
‘ * shivers ” or small pieces. Tins shiver- 
ing has been going on for ages, as the 
hill consists of nltemate layers of shale 
and gritatone. The former, being soft, 
is easily reduced to powder, and, as it 
crumbles away, small “ shivers ” of the 
grib»toue break away from want of 
support. 

Shoddy proiK^rly moans the flue and 
fluff thrown off from cloth in the prctcess 
of weaving. This flue, being mixed with 
new wool, is woven into a cloth called 
6hoddv<-t.r. cloth made of the flue 
“shotv’or thrown off. Shoddy is also 
mode of old garments tom up and 
re-sp\ui. The term is used for , any 
loose, sleazy cloth, and metaphorically 
for literature of an inferior character 
compiled from othev works. (Shed, pro- 
vincial pret. “shod;” shoot, ob^eto 
pret. shotten.) 

Shoddy €haraefe}*s. Persons of tar- 
ni-shed reputation, like cloth made of 
shoddy or refuse wool. 

^ Shoe. (See Chopinb. ) 

Shoe, It was at one time thought 
liiiluoky to put on ttie left shoe before 
the light, or to put cither slfcoo on the 
wT9Ug foot it is said that Augustus 
Osesar was nearly assassinated by a < 
mutiny one day when he put on his 
left shoe first. 

” AuKuste. cet cmpcrciir aul verno av<*L* fjirit 

«lu et dost le riffttue fiit Ri aoriflztaut, 

irriiubbile cC conRtertie lorsqn'il lui ar- 
nv<iit pur m&finTdo ite mettre le suulicr drott su 
ptod crauebe, ci Ic aeulier gauche au pied droit.*'-' 
lit, Fuix. ^ * 

A shoe 1$o large trips one%p, A Latin 
proverb, “ Calchts tne^or mhvertU*** An 
empire too large falls to pieces ; a busi- 
ness too large comes to grief ; an am- 
bition too large fails altof^her. 

Loose thy shoe from oft thy foot ^ for the 
pUufe whsfem thou etmdesi ts holy (Josh. 


V. l/>). Loosi^ shoe is a mark of 
res]>ect in the East, among Moslems and 
Hindus, to the present hour. The Mns- 
Rulman leaves his slippers at the door of 
the mosque. The Mahometan moonshoe 
comes baref^ted into the presence of 
his Buneriors. The governor of a town* 
in inamng a visit of ceremony to a 
European visitor, leaves bis slippers at 
the tent entrance, as a mark of Tes|)ect. 
There are two reasons for this custom : 
(1) It is a mark of humility, the shoe 
being a sign of dignity, and the shoeless 
foot a mark of servitude. (’2) Leather, 
being held to bo an unclean thing, would 
contaminate the sacred floor and offend 
the insulted idol. (See Sandal.) 

liueking off the shoe among the Jews, 
smoking a pipe together among the In- 
dians, brealaDg a straw together among 
the Tcutous, and shaking hands among 
the English, are all ceremonies to con- 
flim a Mirgaiu, now done by “ earnest 
money.” 

Put on the Hght shoe first. One of 
the auditions of Pythagoras was this: 
“ When stretching forth your feet to 
have ^ouT sandals put on, first extend 
vour right foot, but when about to step 
into a bath, let your left foot enter 
first.” lamblichus says the hidden 
meaning is that worthy actions should 
be done heartily, but base ones should 
be avoided. (Protreptios, s^bol xii.1 

7'hrowxng the ivedding-mor. It has 
long l)een a custom in England, Scot- 
liuid, and elsewhere, to throw on old 
shoe, or several shoes, at the bride and 
bridegi-oom when they quit the bride's 
home, after the wedding breakfast, or 
when they go to church to get married. 
Some think this roprosents an assault 
Olid rofcTS to the ancient notion that the 
bridegroom carricnl off the bride witli 
force and violence. Others look upon it 
as a relic of the ancient law of exchange, 
implying that the parents of the bnde 
give up henceforth all right of dominion 
to their daughtfT. This was a Jowisli 
ciLstom. Thus, in Deut. xxv. 5-10 we 
read that the widbw refused by the 
surviving brother, asserted her indepen- 
dence by “loosing his shoe;” tufia in 
the story of Ruth we are told “that it 
was the custom ” in exchange to deliver 
a shoe in token of renundaQon. When 
Boaz, therefore, became poBseesed of his 
lot, the kusmon’s kittsman indicated his 
assent by giving Boas his shoe. When 
the Emperor Wladimir mpofod mar** 
riage to the daughter of Rmnald, she 
retected him, Ba:^g, “I wiff not take 
oit my shoe* to the son of a slave,” 
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LuUier boiue at a wading, told the 
hridpgroom that ho hall placed the hua- 
band% shoe on tho head of the bod, 
quhl prU ainsi la domiftalion it U 
goHvernemmU * * (Utehel : Lt/e of Luihn\) 
In Anglo-Saxon marrtages the father 
delivered the biide*B shoe tft the bride- 

g roonii who touched her with it on the 
ead to ahow his authority. 

In Tavkey the bridegroom, after mar- 
riage, is chased by the guests, who either 
iulminister blows by way of adieui^ or 
pelt him with slip^rs. {Thirty Yearn 
in the Haremt p. o30.) 

Another tnan^a shoea. <*To stand in 
another man's shoes.** To occupy tho 
place or lay claim to the honours of 
another. Among the ancient Northmen, 
when a man adopted a son, the person 
adopted put on the shoes of the adopter. 
(Viayly. Graphic Illustrator : 1834.) 

In the tale of lUynard the Fox (four- 
tooiith century), Master Beyuard, having 
turned the tables on Sir Bruin the Bear, 
asked the queen to lot him have the 
shoes of the disgraced minister ; so 
Brum's shoes were tom off and put upon 
Ileyitard, the new favourite. 

Another pair of shoes. Another 
matter. 

‘ But how « xinild that notc^ liw (tho Pimco of 
Wiles’ij Uaili douigA-ihe cvcrlaniiiua remnd of 
\\caiy fitstaloii, the iitnlth-returnlnffs, flixeoLhef, 
iiitet \ lewinggo esn Ki’udffc him some relief, with- 
out compuaction, them s quite aDOther iiaii ot 
Bliocs i’ttiieli.inh Juno, iwl. 

Jiead men* s shoes. Waiting or looking 
fbr dead men's shoes. Counting on some 
advantage to which you will succeed 
when the present possessor is dead. 

? A man without sandals*’ was a 
proverbial expression among the Jews 
tor a prodigal, from the custom of giving 
one's sandals in confirmation of a liar- 
gain. (See Deut. xxv. 9, Buth iv. 7.) 

(her shoes, over hoots. In for a penny, 
in for a pound. 

Where true courage roots, 

The proverb ssj e, * once er shoes, o or Ixiots.’ •’ 
• Tapwr t Woj lees, ii. 1I5 tlwo). 

7b die in one*a shoes. To die on the 
scaffold. 

“ And theie's Mr. Fuse, a A Lieutenant Tregooze, 
And tliere is Sir ('aruaby Jenks, of the Blues, 

A U coino to see a man die in his shims ' 

Barham, 

• To shake in one*a shoes. To be in a 
state of nervous terror. 

To step into another man^s shoes. To 
take the office or position pioviously held 
by another. 


'That will do, sir, he thundered. ' that will do. 

fn« w ** 


Waiting fw my shoes. Hoping for my 


death. Amongst tho ancient Jews the 
transfer of an luhentance was made 
the new x)arty pulling off tho shoe of the 
possessor. {8t*e Buth iv. 7.) 

Whose shoes I am not ivorthi/ to hear 
(Matt iii. 11). This means, ** 1 am not 
worthy to be his hnmhlest slave.” It 
was tho busmens of a slave recently pur- 
choBod to loose and cany his master’s 
sandals. (Jahn : Atr/ixahytea Bthliea.) 

Shoe-loosedU A man without shoes ; 
an unnatund kinsman, a selfish prodigal 
(Hebrew). If a man refused to marry 
las brother's widow, the woman pulled 
off his shoe in the presence of the elders, 
spat in his face, and called him shoe- 
loosed.” (Deut XXV. 9.) 

Slioe Pincliefk No one knoics where 
the shoe pinches like the wearer. This 
was said by a Bomau sage who was 
blamed for divorcing his wife, with 
whom he seemed to live happily. 

" Tor. Prod It wut, he Bat fill still and sang, 

Wlu>n that liiB vebo ful bitterly hlmv^iung '* 
Cliatic/T • Canterbury Tales, h,o:4. 

Shoe a Goose (T'u). To engage in a 
silly and fruitless task. 

Shoe tho Anohor ( 7b). To cover the 
fiukes of an anchor with a broad triangu- 
lar jnece of plank, in order that the 
anchor may have a stronger ^old in soft 
ground. The French have the same 
phrase ■ ensohr Vanere. 

Shoo tho Cohtder (7b). To give a 
quick peculiar movement with the front 
foot in sliduig. 

Shoo the Bone (7b). (Frendi, 
if>7er la mule,) Means to cheat one’s 
employer out of a small sum of money. 
The expression is deriveil from the 
ancient practice of grooms, who charged 
their masters for shoeing," but 
]iocketed the money themselves. • 

Shoe the Wild Colt (7b). To exact 
a fine called ‘’footing” from a new- 
comer, who is called the “ colt.” Cplt 
^ a common synonym for a greeulioni, 
or a youth not broken in. Thus Shake- 
pearo says— ” Ay, that’s a colt indeed, 
108 he doth nothing but talk of his 
horse.” (Met chant rentce, i. 2.) 

Shoes. Scarj)a*s shoes for curing 
club feet, etc. Devised by Antonio 
Scarpa, an Italian anatomist. 

Shoemskers. The patron saints of 
shoemakers are St. Crispin and his bro- 
ther GnVpiau, who supported themselvet 
by making shoes while they preached 
to the people of Gaul and Britain. In 
compliment to these saints tiie tinds 
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of shoeniakiiiff is called **the gentle 
craft.” 

Shoot the Moon {To), To remove 
house lumiturc by night to avoid dis- 
traint* 

Shoot the Sun (To), To take a 
nautical observation. 

Unti^ss A man iiiiiloratooil how to hantlli' bia 
voasel, It would lie \ery little use his )H.Mng aide 
to ‘ the 8un/ as sallctrs call it."— IVotrs and 

Qt(ctie$, November loth, isitt, p. 4(0. 

Shootlng-lron (A). A guu. 

"f’atrh old Striiies [.i tiigror] coniiii? near my 
hulhtck, if be thought a * shootiDg-iron ' anywhere 
about." -ComhUi, July, 1883 (ify 'IHgcr Watch). 

Shooting Stars, called in ancient 
legends tho ” fiery tears of St. Laur- 
rence,” because one of the periodic 
swarms of these meteors is between the 
Oth and I4th of August, about the time 
of St. Lawrence^s festival, which is on 
tlie 10th. 

iihootififf stars arc said by the Arabs 
to bo firebrands hurled by the angels 

X 'nst the inquisitive Jiiiiis or Genii, 
are for ever clambering up on the 
constelUUons to peep into hc^aven. 

Shop. To tutk shop. To talk about 
oue*a affairs or business, to illustrate 
by one’s basiiipss, as when OlUpod the 
apothecary talks of a uniform with 
rhubarb-coloured facings. 

Shop-llfitng is secretly purloining 
goods from a shop. Bekker speaks of 
the lifting-law — i,e, the law against 
theft. (Gothic, hUfan, to steal ; hhflus^ 
a tliief ; Latin, hvo^ to disburden.) 

Shore {Jatie). Sir Thomas More says, 
”She was W(*ll-bom, honestly brought 
up, and married somewliat too soon to 
a wealthy yeoman.” Ihe tragedy of 
•Jam Shore is by Nicholas Bowe. 


Shoreditch, according to tradition, 
is so called from Jane Snore, who, it is 
said, died there in a ditch. This tale 
comes from a ballad in Fepys’ col^ 
lection ; but tho truth is, it receives its 
name from Sii* John de S^rdich, lord of 
the manor in the rSign of Edwaid 111. 


*' I cniild not get one Mt ot bread 
Wbereby my buoger might be fed. , . . 
So, w«ary of niy life, at length 
1 yielded up my vital strength 
within a ditch . * . whi<^ since that day 
IsShcrredltch called, as writers soy/’ 


Iktke of Shoreditch, The most suc- 
cessful ox the London archers received 
this playful title. 



Bhome (Sir Jphn) or llMtor John 
Shome, well known for his feat of con- 
juring tlie devil into a boot. He was 
one of tho uucanonised saints, aud was 
prayed to in cases of ague. It seems 
tiiat he was a devout man, and rector of 
North Marion, in Buckinghamshire, at 
the close of the thirteenth century. He 
blessed a well, which became the resort 
of multitudes and brought in a yearly 
revenue of some £o()0. 

**Tu Maistm’ JoUn Shoriio, tbar bleaat*d man 
borne, 

For the ague to bun we apply. 

Which juggletb with a butc ; L Imschrewo liis 
herto rote 

That will trii»t him, and it be T." 

' Faittantit of /Atlatrie. 

Short. Mp name is Short, I’m in a 
hurry aud cannot wait. 

^WelJ, but let us bear the W'isbes (mid the rtld 
niftn) ; my name la short, amt I cannot stay iniieh 
longer.’’— IF. )eaf«; Faitjf TuIm o/thelri^h Pm- 
santre, p. 34U. 

Short stature (Noted Men of). 
Aetius, commander of tho Homan army 
in tho dap of Yalentinian; Agesilaus 
(6 syl.) ^^Statura fuit inmih^ et corporr 
exiffttOy et elaudiua alUro pede ” (AV^s) ; 
Alexander the Great, scarcely middle 
height; Attlla, ”the scourge of God,” 
broad-shouldered, thick-set, sinewy, aud 
short; Byron, Cervantes, Claverhouse, 
Conde the Great, Cowper, Cromwell, 
Sir Francis Drake, Admiral Kepplo 
(culled “Little Kepple ”), Louis Xlv., 
barely d feet 6 inches; Marshal Lux- 
embourg, nicknamed “the Little”; 
Mchcmet Ali, Angelo; Nanoledn I., le 
petit caporal, was, according to hi.s 
school certificate. «Hfeot; Lord Nelson, 
St. Paul, Pepin le Bref, Philip of Ma(^- 
don (scarcely middle height), Richard 
Savage, Shakespeare ; Socrates w^as 
stumpy; Theodore II., King of tho 
Goths, stout, short of stature, very 
strong (so says Cassiodorns) ; Timon the 
Tartu*, self-described as lame, decrepit, 
and of little weight; Dr. Isaac Watts, 
etc. 

Shot. Mand onl your shot or Doun 
with your shot^jovw reckoning or quota, 
your money. (Saxon, sceat; Dutch, 
sehot, ) (See Scot and IjOT.) 

** Ah the fund of our pleature.lvt us each |Ni,r hia 
sbot." JBim JoMSon. 

He shot wide of the mark. Ho was 
altogether in error. The allusion is to 
shooting at the mark or bull’s-eye iik 
archery, but will now apply to our 
modem rifle practice. 

Shot In the Loofeer. Iharm*t a shot 
in the locker--^ penny in my pocket or 
in my purse.* If a sailor says there is not 
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a shot in the locker, l£ moane the ehip 
is wholly without ammunition, powder 
and shot have all been expended. 

Sbot Window shot-out or 

projecting window, and not, as Kilnon 
explains the word, a ** window which 
opens and shuts.” Similarly, a pro- 
joctiug part of a building is called an 
out-shot. The aperture to give light to 
a dark staircase is called a **shot win. 
clow.” 

"Mi HU* Mew l-iiiiheshiit window. . . . ‘ftt. .Mftry ! 
sweet lady, liwp ciinio two WHlI-iiKiunted khI- 
Jniits.’ .Sir }Y. Heolt : The Moiwtery, cba|>«. xiv. 
and xxviii. 

Sliotton Herring. A lean spiritless 
creature, a Jack.o'-Leut, like a herring 
that has shot or ejected its spaw'!!. 
Heiiings gutted and dried are so called 
also. 

“ Tti4ii]((h tliry like HlKittcn-lieiTuig's nre to H<*e. 
Yet such tall souldlm of tlieir loetli tlioy !>«*» 
miat two of thorn, like* sreedy corniorants, 

De\ uur metre Uicn eixo lioueai Pr<ft<*aunta.'* 
Taylor'n Workrs, lli. 6. 

Shoulder. Showing the cold shouhier, 
licceivlng without cordiality some one 
who was once on better terms with you. 
{See Cold.) 

7'he gorerwimd shall he njwn his 
shoulders (iHaijpi ix. C). The allusion 
is to the kefi sliuig on the shoulder 
of Jewish stewards on public occasions, 
and as a key is emblematic of govern- 
ment and iwwer, the metaphor is very 
striking. 

Straight from the shouldir. With full 
force, A boxing tenn. 

He WHH Iptiiim them hasp it ntrai^ht from the 
Hhoulder.”--!'. TyrtU: Lmiy //rlinrtr,.cliftp, v. 

Shovel-board. A game in which 
three counters were slwsvcd or slid over 
a smooth board ; a game very popular 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies: the tabic itself, and sometimes 
even the conn tors wero so called. Slen- 
der speaks of **two Edward shovel- 
boards.” , {iShakespHare : Mei'ry Hives 
of Windsor^ i. 1.) 

Show. Show him an egg^ and instant fg 
the whole air is full ofyeathers. Said of 
a very sanguine man. * 

ShreWHDiouffe. A small insectivor- 
oui manunal, resembling a mouse in 
form. It was supposed to have the 
power of injuring cattle by running 
over them; and to provide a remedy our 
forefathei-s used to plug the creature 
into a hole made in an ash-tree, any 
branch ol which would cure the mischief 
done by tlie mouse. (Anglo-Saxon, 
scremva^ a shrew-mouse; mbuse is ex- 
pletive.) 

72 


Shrieking Sisterhood {The). Wo- 
men who clamour about ^‘women’s 
rights.” 

** lly Jovp, 1 siippofia niy life wiuilrtn't I>e worth 
% moirient’s purchase if 1 made public these seuti- 
uienm of niliu! at a ineetiuff of tlic Khriekim? 
Bisu.‘rli<MMl.‘*->TAe lfor/4, S^ih Vebrnary, ntej, 
p. tt. 

Shrimp* A child, a puny little fellow, 
in the same ratio to a man as a shrimp 
Ui a lobster. Fry is also used for chil- 
dren. (Anglo-Saxon, scriwe-aw, to shrink; 
Danish, skrumpe ; Dutch, kflmpett.) 

It t'annoL be ihin weak and WTitbled shrimp 

W<iuid strike such terror to his cimuiifs.'' 

Shaket^peafe i l Henry V/., it. 3 

Shropshire. A contraction of 
Shrewsbury -shire, the »Saxon Scrobbes* 
burh (shrub -boiough), corrupted by the 
Normans into Sloppis^burie, whence our 
Salop. 

Shrovetide Cooks. Shrove Tuesday 
used to be the g^t “Derby Day” of 
cock-fighting in England. 

‘ Or mart} r U*at, like Shruvetide ruck8,%ritU liatH,” 
Peter Pimtar; SufoerU /or Pttiulctt. 

Shunamlte's Bouse (77tc). An 
inn kept for the eutortainmeut of the 
preachers at I^» ul *s Crosti. lliese preach- 
ers were invited by the bishop, and were 
entertained by tlic Corporation of Lon- 
don from Tliursday before the day of 
preaching, to the following Thursday 
morning. {Maitland : Lovmn^ ii. 949.) 

Shunt. A railway term. (Anglo- 
Saxon, Hcun^ran^ to shun.) 

Shat np. Hold your tongue. Shut 
ux> }our mouth. 

Shy. To have a shy at anything. To 
fling at it, to try and shoot it. 

Shylook. The grasping Jew, who 
“ would kill the thing he hates.” 
{Shakespeare : Merchant of Venice.) ' 

Shylook {A), A grasping money- 
lender. {S^ above.) 

" UcHpertsblc p»*>r»ple withdrew from the tnuljf, 
and fhc tnoner-lendiutr liueiness was entirely ip 
Sio hands of the Shrlocks. . . . Thiise who had lu 
IwnTow coin were ohligod to siihniit to thecxi^cn- 
fiiveenhterfuires of tlieabylocks, from whose net 
once eatiirhr, there was little rhance of escaiw.*'— 
A. Jiymord-Uake ; Free Trade in CiB/fiiat, chap. \ II. 

8L the seventh note in music, was noi 
introduced till the seventeenth century. 
The original scale introduced by Guiao 
d*Arexxo consisted of only six notes. 
(S^e Akktinixx Syllables.) • 

Si Ools. A notice to all whom it 
mc^ oonoem, given in the pawiidi church 
be&re ordination, that a resident means 
to offer himself as a candidate for holy 
orders; and Si Qrts — i.if. if anyone 
I knows any just cause or impedimout 
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thereto, ho is to declare the same to the 
bishop. 

Sl'ameae Twine; Yoke-fellows, in- 
separables; so callod from two youths 
(^g and Qiang), bom of Chinese 
parents at Bang Mecklong. Thoir liodiea 
ivere united by a band of dosh, stretcliiug 
from breast-l>one to breast-bone. Tliey 
married two sistera. and had offimring. 
(1825-18720 

Siamese Tu ins, The Biddenden Maids, 
bom 1100, had distinct bodies, but were 
joined bv the liips and shoulders. They 
lived to DO thirty-foul* years of age. 

Slblierldgo (3 syl). Banns of mar- 
riage. (Anglo-Saxon sibdfy alliance ; 
whence the old English word sibrede, 
relationship, kindred.) {See Gossip.) 

•• For every hiad it schnlde drede . 

And Nainelivhc ia bin aibrede.’* 

6'otrr/‘ ; Cei^eMio AmanUi. 

SlbyL {See AifAlTiLmA.) 

Sibyls. Flato speaks of only oue (the 
Erythrseau) ; Martian Capella says there 
Avero two^ the Erythraan and the Vhry- 
gian; the former being the famous 
‘*Cumffian Sibyl;** Solltms and Jackson, 
in his Chromlogie Anti^iikSy maintains, 
on the authority of .£liau, that there 
were /iw/r— the Erythretan^ the Samian^ 
the Egyptian y ami the Sardian ; Varro 
tells us there were ieny viz. the Cumaean 
^ho sold the books to Tarquinl, the 
Belphic, Egyptian, Erythrman, Helles- 
pontine, Liovan,. Persian, Phrygian, 
Samian, and Tiburtine. 

7 The name ot*the CuinoHin sibyl was 
Anialthsa. 

** How know we hut that she may be nn eleventh 
Sibyl ora8CcondCH»Hfiodrai’'Wtohtflaie; Gargan- 
tiui and Pantagruel, lii. Id. 

Sibyls, Tho medieval monks reckoned 
twelve Sibyls, and gave to eacli a sepa- 
rate prophecy and distinct omhlom : — 

(1) Tlie Zt7/ya/i Sibyl : “The day shall 
come when men sliafl see the King of 
all living things.** EmbmUy a lighted 
faper. 

(2) The StCinian Sibyl: “The Rich 
One shall be bom of a pure virgin.** 
Emblm^ a rose, v 

(.31 The Cnman Sibyl : “ Jesus Glirist 
shall come from heaven, and live and 
reign in poverty on earili.** Emhtemy a 
crown. 

(4) 13^0 Cumeean Sib/1* “Gt>d ^all 
be bom of a pure virgin, and hold con- 
verse with sinners.*’ Emblem, a cradle. 

(6) The Erpthraan Sibyl: “Jesus 
dmst. Son of God, the Savunir.*' Em* 
biem, a horn. 

(8) The Persian Sibyl: “Satan shall 


be overcome by .a tme prophet,** Em* 
blenty a dragon '«andor the Sibyl’s feet, 
and a lantern. 

(7) Tlie Tiburtine Sibyl : “ The High- 
est shall descend from heaven, and a 
virgin be shown in tho valleys of the 
deserts.” ' Emblem, a dove. 

(8) The Delphic Sibyl : “The Prophet 
bom of the virgin shall be crowned with 
thorns.” EmSlemy a crown of thorns. 

(9) Thd Phryaian ^byl: “Our Lord 
shmi riso again.*’ EmbleWy a banner and 
a cross. 

(10) Tho European Sibyl : “ A virgin 
and her. Son slisll flee into Eg>'pt.” 
Emblem y a sword. 

(11) The Agrippina Sibyl: “Jesus 
Christ shall be outraged and scourged.” 
Emblem, a whip. 

(12) The Imlespontio Sibyl; “Jesus 
Christ shall suffer sliamo upon the cross.'* 
Emblem, a T cross. 

Tliia list of prophecies is of the six- 
teenth century, and is manifestly a 
clumsy forgery or mere monkish legend. 
{See belowy SIBYXJ.INK Vkhses.) 

The most famous of the ten sibyls was 
Amalthffia, of Cunue in iBo'lia, who 
offered her nine books to Tarquin the 
Proud. Tho offer being rejected, she 
burnt three of them ; and after tho 
lapse of twelve months, offered the re- 
maining six at the same price. Again 
being refused, she burnt tnr4>e more, and 
after a similar interval asked the same 

S rice for the remaining three. The s\^m 
emanded was now given, and Amaltheca 
never appeared again. {Livy,) 

Sibyl, The Cumocan sibyl was the 
conductor of Virgil to the infernal 
regions. UEneidy vi.) 

Sibyl, A fortune-teller. 

•*How ilioy irUI tore It ticetls a aihyl lit uay.” 
—Tk» TiVUfs. 

SlbyUina Books. The three sur- 
viving books of tlie Sibyl AmaUhtca 
were preserved in a stone chest under- 
ground in the ten^lo of Jupiter Capi- 
toltbus, and committed to the charge of 
custodians chosen in the same manner 
as the high prigsts. The number of 
custodians was at first two, tlien ten, 
and ultimately fifteen. The books were 
destroyed by fire when tho Capitol was 
burnt (A.D. 670). 

Sibylline Boohs, A collection of poetical 
utterances in Greek, compiled in the 
second century (138-167). The collec- 
tion is ill eignt book^ relates to Jesus 
Christ, and is entitled Ora* suit Sibylim. 

smyllia# litkviiib the fiibylUiie 
prophecies were written in Greek, upon 
palm-leavds. ( rrtm>. ) 
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SlVylUne Verses. When tho Sibyl- 
lino books were destroyed {see above) ^ all 
the floating verses of uie several Sibyls 
were carefully collected and deposited in 
the new temple of Jupiter. Augustus 
had some 2,000 of these verses destxoved 
os spurious, and placed the rest in two 
gilt cases, under the base of the statue 
of Apolb, in the temple on the Palatine 
Hill ; but the whole perished when the 
city was burnt in the reign of Nero. 
(S^ Sib^le [of the medimviu monks].) 

8ioelspsdlbiis[fci^A(fry/r^^]. Meta- 
phorically, without notice. 

**U tnny Tie worth noticing that )M»th Mrs. 
Bhelley and Mr. JiosBOtti pass over tlie line a<<rru» 
pediSn*."— JVutea nnd ^fuanes (SSth May. 1HU3, p. 417;. 

Sloe (1 syl.). A sizing, an allowance 
of bread aud butter. “He’ll print for 
a sice.” In the University of Cambridge 
tho men call the pound loaf, two inches 
of butter, aud pot of milk allow'cd for 
breakfast, their “ sizings * ” and when 
one student breakfasts with another in 
tho same college, the bed-maker carries 
Ids sizings to the rooms of the enter- 
tainer. (See SiziNOS.) 

Slotl'iaa DlahiMi (Sicii/a dapis) were 
choice foods. The best Homan cooks 
were Sicilians. Horace (3 Odes, i. 18) 
tells n» that when a sword hangs over 
oiir head, as in the case of Damocles, 
not even “ Siculte dapis dukrm elabora^* 
bunt mporem,'*'^ 

StoU'lan Veapank The massacre 
iff the French in Sicily, which began at 
tho hour of vespers on Easter Monday 
in 1282. ■ 

Sick Man {The), So Nicholas of 
Hussia (in 1814) called the Ottoman 
Empire, which had been declining ever 
since 158(?. 

** 1 ruiMMit U) you tint iho flick moin is dyins ; 
and wo iiipflC never allow fluck sa ovenl to take 
iifl by Biiriinse.'’— .Annual IKjS. 

N.B. Don John, Oovemor-Qencral 
of the Netherlands writing in 1A79 to 
Philip 11. of Spain, calU the Prince of 
Orange “the sick man,” because he 
was m the way, a^ he wanted hini 
“ flnished.” 

“ * Money ’ (be m* m hie letter) • » the eruel 
with wbicli we inuuc euro ihtfl aicb men ffor flpiefl 
and HfMnflflina ere expenglve Unwe} . --*Jlf 0 rr«y; 
nutrH ItepuMitf, bk. T. S. 

8tek am a Cat. (Srr Sxinx,BB.} 
SlokasaDof* (<SssSnaLEs.} 

Slok aa a HflVaa. Nausea unrelieved 
by vomitingr A horse is unable to 
vomit, because its diaphragm b not 
a complete partition in tl^ abdomen, 


perforated only by the gullet, and against 
which tlie stomach can be compressed 
by the abdominal muscles, as is the case 
in man. Hence the nausea of a horse is 
more lasting and more violent. (See 
Notes and Que^-ies. C. S. xii., August 15th, 
1885, p. 134.) 

Siddonn (AfrsX Sidney Smith says 
it was never without awe that he saw 
this tragedy queeu stab the potatoes; 
aud Sir Walter Scott tells us, while she 
was dining at Asbestiel, ho heard her 
declaim to the footman, “ You’ve 
brought me water, boy I I asked for 
beer.” 

Side of the Angels. Tunch^ Dec. 
10, 1801, contains a cartoon of Disraeli, 
dressing for an Oicford bdl masque^ as 
an angel, and underneath the cartoon 
are these words — 

** Th« auestion ia, ig man an ape hr »n anffsl ! I 
am un c)i« aide uf tiie aTigcia.'*— Dtaraah'fl Oxfora 
Sfieech, jVidup, Xov, ta (lAM). 

Sidney {Algernon) y called by 'Hiom- 
son, in his flummery “The British 
Cassius,’’ because of his republican 
principles. Both disliked kings, not 
from their misrule, but from a dislike 
to monarchy. Cassius was one of the 
couspiratoi*B against the life of Ciesar, 

. and Sidney was cue of the judges that 
condemned Charles I. to the block 
(1017-1083). 

Sidney {Sir Philip), The academy 
figure of Prince Artliur, in Spenser’s 
Faerie Queenfy and the poet’s t}'pe of 
magnanimity. 

Str Philip Sidttegy called by Sir Walter 
Haleigh “the English Petrarch,’’ was 
the author of Arcadia, Queen Elisa- 
beth called liim “tho jewel of her 
dominions ; ” and 'fhomson, in his 
Summe}-, “the plume of war.” ITiet, 
poet refers to the battle of Zutphen, 
where Sir PhiUp received his death- 
wound. Being thirsty, a soldier brought 
him some water ; but as he was about to 
odrink he observed a wounded man eye 
the bottleVith longiug looka Sir Phiup 
gave the water to the wounded man, 
saying, “Poor fellow, thy necessity is 
greater than mine.” Spenser laments 
him ill the poem called Astrophel (^.r.). 

Sidney's stster, Prmbrok^s mother, 
Mary lierbei^ {nee Sidney), Countess of 
Pembroke, poetess, etc. (Died 1821.) 
The line is by William Browne (1645). 

SIdaey-Saaaex C Cam- 

bridge, founded by Lady Frances Sidney, 
CountMs of Sussex, in 1698. 
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Sl«g'fH0d (2 syl.). Hero of the first 
^rt of the Nimungm^Lied. Ho was 
the youugefit son of Siegmund and Sieg- 
lind, king and queen of the Nether- 
lands, and was born in Khiiiecastle 
called Xanton. He married Kriemhild, 
Princess of Burgundy, and sister of 
Gunther. Gunther cinTed his assist- 
ance in carrying off Brunliild from Iss- 
land, and Siei^ried succeeded by taking 
away her talisman by main force. Tliis 
excited tlie jealousy of Gunther, who 
induced Hagan, the Dane, to murder 
Sieg'fricd. Hagan struck liim with a 
sword in the only Tulnerable part (be- 
tween the shoulaer-blades), while he 
stooped to quench his thirst at a foun- 
tain. {Ntbelungen^Lied.) 

liorny Siegfried. So called liecause 
when he slew the dragon he bathed in 
its blood, and became covered all over 
with a homy hide which was invulner- 
able, except in one spot between the 
shoulders, where a linden-leaf stuck. 
{Sibehmpen^Lied, st. 100.) 

Siegfried*^ cloak of inrmbihtg^ called 
“ tarnkappe ” {taruen^ to conceal; kttppt\ 
a cloak). It not only made the wearer 
invisible, but also gave him the strength 
of twelve men. (Tarnkappe, 2 syl.) 

“ The mitfhty dnurf successleis strevo with the 
mightier man : 

Like to vrilff mountain lions t<i the hollow bill 
they ran ; 

Ho ravlHboU there the tarnlnippo from strug- 
gling Alhric's bohl, 

then liecaine the master of the hoardetl 
gems and gold/' 

Lettoom: Full of the XibeluugefB, Lied ill. 

Sleg'Und (2 syl.). Mother of Sieg- 
fried, and Queen of the Netherlauders. 
{The Xibelungen-Lied.) 

Sien'na (3 syl.). The paint so called 
is made of terra di Siena, in Italy. 

Sior'ra (3 syl., Spanish, a saw). A 
mountain whose top is indented like a 
saw ; a range of mountains whose tops 
form a saw-like appearance ; a line of 
craggy rocks ; as Sierra MorVna (where 
many of the incidents in 7)on Qiiixote 
are laid). Sierra Neva'da (the snow^ 
range), Sierra Lco'ne (in West Africa, 
where lions abound), etc. 

SlMta (3 syl.) means “the sixth 
hour”— i.e, noon. (Latin, text a hora). 
It is applied to the short sleep taken in 
Spain during the mid-day heat. (Span- 
ish, se^tSi sixth hour ; mthar^ to toJee a 
mid-day nap.) 

Sieve end Stiean. The device of 
diflceveriug a guilty person by sieve and 
eheaars is to stick a pair of shears in a 
Mere, and give tiie sieve into the hands 


of two virjriQs, then say : “ By St. 
Peter and St. Itiul, if you For you] 
have stolon the article, turn shears to 
the thief.” Sometimes a Bible and key 
are employed instead, in which case the 
key is placed in a Bible. 

SIL Wife of Thor, famous for the 
beauty of her hair. Loki having cut it 
off wnile she was asleep, she ontained 
from the dwarfs a new fell of golden 
hair equal to that ivhich he bad taken. 

Sight fur “multitude” is not an 
Americanism, but good Old Bnglish. 
Thus, in JHorle Arthur^ the word is 
not unfrequeutly so employed ; and the 
high-bom dame, Juliana Berners, lady 
prioress in the fifteentli century of Sop- 
well nunnery, speaks of a bomgmUe 
»gght of nionkes (a large number of 
fnurs). 

** Where is so huge a syglil of inony.*’— Ai/*- 
gravB : AcoiattuB (1S4U). 

Sight (Kir). Zarga, the Arabian 
heroine of the tribe J^is, could see »t 
the distance of three days* jounioy* 
Being asked by HassHu the secret of her 
long sight, she said it was duo ti> the 
ore of antimony, wdiicli she reduced to 
powder, and applied to her eyes as a 
collyrium every night. 

Sign your Name. It is not correct 
to say that the expression “signing 
one’s name ” points to the time w'hen 
persons could not write. No doubt 
Iicrsons who coulii not write mode their 
mark in olden times as they do now, bat 
we find over and over again in ancient 
documents these words: “This [grant] 
is signed with the sign of the cross for 
its m^tcr assurance (or) greater invio- 
lability,” and after the sign follows 
the name of the donor. (Iwe Jigmer*s 
Fwd.ra^ vol. i. pt. i.) 

Signs instead of words. A symlK>1io 
language mode by gestures. Members of 
religious orders m>und to silence, com- 
muidcate witli each other in this way. 
John, a monk, gives, in lus Fife of Sf. 
Odo, a number of si^s for bread, tart, 
beans, eggs, fish,r cheese, honey, milk, 
cherries, onions, etc. (See Simex Arch- 
ecological CoUeetion^ vol. iii. p. 190.) 

Slgnllloa'Tit. A writ of Chancery 
given by the ordinary to keep an ex- 
communicate in prison till he submitted 
to the authority of the Church. The 
writ, which is now obsolete, U8e<l to 
begin with Mobie ^enerabilit 

pater etc. dhaixum sajfs of his Somp- 
nour — 
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81|niii'a, Wife of Loki. She nureea 
him m his cavern, but ^oraetime^ as she 
carries off the poison which the serpents 
^^rge, a jportion drops on the god, and 
his writhiDgs cause earthquakes. {Scan- 
dinavian mythology.) 

Si'gurd. Tlio Norse Sie^ried fe-r.). 
Ho falls in love vrith Brynhtld, but, 
under the influence of a love-potion, 
marries Oudrun, a union which brings 
a1)out a volume of mischief. 

Sh^aurd the Horny, A German romance 
based on a legend in the SugJis. An 
analysis of this legend is published by 
Weber in his lUmtrationa of Xorihern 
Sieofeied, Horny.), 

Sikes (Bifl), A ruffian housebreaker 
of the lowest griylo in Oliver Twist ^ by 
Charles Dickens. 

Sikh. (Hindu sikh^ disciplo.) The 
Sikhs were originally a religious body 
like the Mahometans, but in 17&4 they 
formally assumed national independence. 
Sipre 1849 the Sikhs have been ruled by 
the English. 

Silliiury, near Marlborough. An arti- 
ficial mound, 130 feet high, and covering 
seven acres of ground. Some say it is 
where “ King Sel*’ was buried ; others, 
that it is a corruption of Solis^lntr^ 
(mound of the sun} ; others, that it is 
^el-han'ow (great tumulus), in honour 
of some ancient juince of Britain. Tlie 
Kcv. A. 0. Smith is of opinion that it 
\^i8 erected by the Celts about B.c. 1600. 
There* is a natunU hill in the same 
vicinity, called St. Martin's Sell or Sill, 
ill which case sill or sell means seat or 
throiio. Tliesc etymologies of Silbury 
must rest on the authority of those who 
have suggested them. 

Sil'oliester f^rks) is Sibcis castnim 
(flint camp), a Saxon-Latiu form of the 
Roman Calleva or Galleva. Galleva is 
the Roman ibrm of the British Otcal 
Vmtr (gi^pat wall ), *80 called from its 
wall, the ruins of which ore still striking, 
licland says, “ On that wall grow some 
Otiks of ten catt-loadetbe piece.” Ac- 
cording to tradition King Arthur was 
c'Towned hci‘e ; and Niunius asserts that 
the city was built by Constantins, father 
oi Constantine the Greats 


Sllenoe gtvM Conmat, Latin, << Qtii 

tac^t c<m»enti*re vide’tur;^\ Greek, 
dc to siyan hotnohgomtoo esti sou ” (Eu- 
ripides) ; French, Asm cotmnt qui w 
dtt mot ; ’* Italian, ** Chi taee confissa,^* 


' Bnt that yoa staall n6t say I y told, being alien 
1 would not apeak.'^ 

tthokesgsare ; cyili^gnr, 11. 3 


Silent (The). William I., Prince of 
Orange (1533-1.384). 

Sile'niu. The foster-father of Bac- 
chus, fond of music, and a prophet, but 
indomitably lazy, wanton, and given to 
debauch. He is describe as a jovial 
old man, with bald head, xmg nose, and 
face like Bardolph's. ^ 

Sll'konette (3 ^1.). A block pro- 
file, so called from Etienne de Silhouette, 
Coutrclleur des Finances, 1 757, who made 
great savings in the public expenditure 
of France. Some say the black portraits 
were called Silhouettes in ridicule; others 
assert that Silhouette devised this way of 
taking likenesses to save expense. 

Silk. Iteceived silk, applied to a bar- 
rister, means that he has obtainod licence 
to wear a silk ^wn in the law courts, 
having obtained the degree or title of 
sergeant. 

Silk Gown. A queen's counsel. So 
called because his canonical robe is a 
black silk gown. That of an ordinary 
banister is made of stuff or pruncllo. 

Silk Purse. You cannot make a silk 
parse uf a soiv's ear. “You cannot make 
a horn of a pig’s tail.” A sow’s ear may 
somewhat resemble a purse, c^d a curled 
pig's tail mav somcwliat resemble a 
twisted horn, but a sow's ear cannot be 
made into a silk purse, nor a pig's tail 
into a cow's horn. 

“ Yi>n ainnr>t make, my lord, I fear, 

A velvet vurse of h ear.*' 

Pefar Pindnr : Lora ti. a>ul JIU Motions. 

Silken Thread. In the kingdom of 
Lilliput, the three great prizes of honour 
are “flne silk threails six inches long, 
one blue, another red, and a third green. 
Tile emperor holds a stick in his hands, 
and the candidates “jump over it or 
cret'p under it, backwards or forwards, 
as the stick indicates,” and he who does 
so with theP greatest agility is rewarded 
with the blue ribboji, the second beffc 
with tlie rqd cordon, and the third with 
the green. Tlie thread is girt about 
tbcii* loins, and no ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour, or Knight of. the Garter, is 
won more worthily or worn mora 
proudly. {Gnlhrer*s Timrls.) 

Silly is German scliy (blessed), 
whence the iufhnt Jesus is ternind “ the 
harmless silly babe,” and sheep are 
called “ silly meaning harmless or in- 
nocent. As the “ holy ” are easily taken 
in by worldly cunning, the word came 
to signify “ gullible,” “ foolish.” (6^ 
SniruciTT.) 
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StUy ftocMon me), for daily news- 
papers, is when Parliament is not in 
session, and all sorts of ** silly stuff are 
yamped-up for padding. Also called the 
** Big Gooseberry Season,” because para- 
graphs are often inserted on thissuoject. 

SUnlrlft—that is, Hereford, Mon- 
moutli, Radnor, Brecon, and Glamorg^. 
The ** sparkling wines of the Siluiian 
Tats ” ore cider and perry. 

“ From Silurlao vats, biirh-sinirklinff wines 
Foam lu transiiarent floiida.'* 

Thornton : Autumn. 

SUn'rUui Books. A name given bv 
Sir B. Murchison to what miners call 
gray-xcaehe^ and Werner termed frwnsi- 
tioH rocks. Sir Roderick called them 
Silurian because it was in the region of 
the ancient Silur6s that he Invebtigatcd 
them. 

SllTa'na. A maga or fata in Tasso's 
Amadi*^it where she is made the guar- 
dian spirit of Alido'ro. 

SllvanoUa. A beautiful moga or 
fata in Bojardo, who raised a tomb over 
Karcisaus, and then dissolved into a 
fountam. (lib. ii. xvlL 56, etc.) 

Silver was, by the ancient alchemists, 
called Diana or the Moon. 

Sllvor. 'The Frenchman employs the 
word silver to designate money, the 
wealthy Englishman uses the word yold^ 
and the poorer old Roman brass (ms). 

Silter and gold articles are marked 
with five marks : the maker's private 
mark, the standard or assay mark, the 
hall mark, the duty mark, and the date 
mark. The standard mark states the 
pro^rtion of silver, to which figure is 
adoM a lion passant for England, a haip 
crowned for Ireland, a thistle for Edin- 
# burgh, and a lion rampant for Glasgow. 
(For the other marks, see Mabx.) 

Silver Cooper {The). A kidnapper. 
^ To play the silver oooi)er,^ to kidnap. 
A cooper is one who coops up onotlier. 

“You robftn<l you murder, satl jem want me to 
. . . piny the aliver cooper. —Sir W. HcoU : Quy 
iimnsritiif, chap, xxziv. 

Silver Fork SohooL Those novelists 
who are sticklers for etiauette and the 
graces of society, such as Tneodore Hook, 
Lady Blessingtm, Mrs. Trollope, and 
Sir Edward Bulwer tl^tton (Lord 
Lytton)? 

Sllver-hMid. Koad, the chieftain 
who led back tho tribe of the Banoans 
f ^'om Scotland to Ireland, whence they 
had migrated. Nuad of tto Stlver-hima 
bad an artificial hand of silver made by 
Cred, tho goldsmith, to supply the loss 


sustained from a Wound in the battle of 
Moytura. Miach, son of Dian Keot, set 
it on the wrist, (O'Flaherly : Opyaia^ 
part iii. chap, x.) {^ee Ibon HAifn.} 

Silver l^lBliig. The prospect of 
better days, the promise of happier 
times. The allusion is to Milton's Cwmis^ 
vrhere the lady lost in the wood resolves 
to hope on, and sees a sable cloud turn 
forth its silver lining to the night.” 

Silver PhoMMUit {A). A beautiful 
young lady of the high aristocracy. 

** One would think yon wore n hi Ivor pbt^Hint, 

J on gi ^ e yourself sucii airs.*'— Outda ; under Tao 
^agt. 

Silver Spoon. JBorn with a silver 
spoon in onc^s mouth. Bom to luck and 
wealth. The allusion is to silver spiioiis 
given OS prizes and at christenings. Tho 
lucky man is bom with it in liis mouth, 
and needs not stop to earn it. 

•• One can see, yoimi^ fellow, that yeu were burn 
withaBilver siicoaiiL your mouth.** -‘Lonajaan’s 
Magazine, ISMl ^ 

Silver Star of liove (The), When 
Gama was tempest-tossed through the 
machinations or Bacchus, the “Silver 
Star of Love ” appeared to him, calmed 
the sea, and restored the elements to 
harmony again. 

The aky and ooiwn Uonding.eacU on Are. 

Buemed as all Nattiio atruggletl ro expli'o ; 

When now the Silver Star of Love apiieared, 
Bright in the Kaather radiunt fnmt aho ruaro<l.‘' 
VamtUnn : Lutiad, hk. \ I. 

Silver Streak {The), Tho Briti^i 
Channel. 

** Steam power hH'i much loiiacneiJ tho value of 
tho aiher atreak as a riefeiiahe agent.”— aVrir«- 
paper paragraph, Noveinl>cr, lets. 

SUver-ToagiiodL William Bates, 
the Puritan divine. (1625-1699.) 

Anthony Hammond, the poet, called 
Silver-tcnque. (1668-1736.) 

Henry Smith, preacher. (1560- 1 600. ) 
Joshua Sylvester, translator of Du 
Bartas. (1563-I6l40 

Silver Trumpet {A). K smooth- 
tongued orator. A rough, unpolished 
speaker is called aram s hom. 

Silver Wespen* With silvei* wea- 
pons you may conquer the icorld^ is what 
the Delphic orade said to Philip of 
Macedon, when he went to coiiBult ib. 
Philip, acting on this advice, sat down 
before a fortress which his staff pro- 
nounced to be i]n|fc^^hlO< "You 
diall see,” said the lattg, '*how an osa 
laden with gold wfil fied an mtrance.” 

SUver WedtfSttg. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary, when,, in Germany, the 
woman has a silver wreath presented her. 
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On the fiftieth anniversarj, or Qou>)en 
Wedding, the wreatbUs of gold. 

Silver of Gutbrnnou or Guthram'n 
Lane, Fine fdlver ; ko called because in 
the thirtoeuth and fourteenth centuries 
the principal gold- and ^Iver- smiths 
resided there. 

SUvondde of ^BMf {The), The 
upper side of a round, which not only 
shows the shining tissue uppermost, but, 
when carved cold has a siiveiy appear- 
ance. Generally boilod. 

Sinfoon {St,) is usually depicted as 
hearing in his arras the infant Jesus, or 
receiving Him in the Temple. 

SlsnUoo in common use : — 


as » cool. 

UITTBH ns ffsll, ;» luot. 

Dijlck as inir, as a coal, as a crow. 

Bm>o as a liat. a lieetlo, a mule. 

Br L*>T as a bedKG-honk. 

Bka VE as Alexander. 

Bright as silver. 

Brittlb as glass. 

Bitowy as a fterry. 

Buky as a itoo. 
jC’hatteh like a jay. 

Tlkaii as rrj stal 
Co 1 / 1 ) as ice, as a frog, an <'liarity. 

I’oui. as a ciicuintfer. 

Crons as ihe tongs, as two sticks. 

Dark as pUeb [pitch-dark]. 

It BAD as a door nail. 
f)RA rasa post. 

Dry as a liono. 

Pair as a lily. 

Falnk as lieu. 

Fat ah a pig. as a porpoise. 

FI.AT as a nuiiDder,as a iwnrake. 

F1.KKT as the wind, as a racehorse, 

Frem as air. 

Gay as a lark, 

• Goop as gold. 
grbss as grass. 

Habii as iron, as a fiiut. 

Hash MSN as a dove. 
llBAVYaslead. 

HuABHRas a hog, as a raven. 

HKLPL.B6H as a liaTie. 

Hollow as a drnin. 

Hot ss tiro, as an oven, as a roal. 

HL-ynKY asalinntcr. 

Light as a ffutiher, as day. 

Limp as a glove. 

Loud as ifiundor. 

M BRUY AS a grig, as a cricket. 

MiLU as MiWv'm, as milk. 

Nbat as wax. as a new yin. 

Obbtisatr asa pig a>ig*headed.) 

01.0 as the hills, as Jmtbuselab. 

Pali as'a ghost. 

PatjUnt as Joh. 

PLAtx a« a pikest4k]r. 

Playful as a kitten. . 

Plump as a iiaHridge. * 

Poor as a rat, as a church mouse, as Job. 
Proud as Lucifer. 

nxD as blood, as a fox, a ruse, a brick. 
Hough as a nutiiieg^ratur. 

Hou>D assn orange, a InlII. 

*' Rvdb as a ti«ar. 


Hafb as the bank [of England], or the storks, 
Savagi as a bear, as a tiger, as a boar with a 
sore heaiL 

8ICJI as a cat, adtgf, a Uorae, a toad. 

BHARP aaa needle. 

HLINP like a top. . 

Blow aa a analli aaa tortoiao. 

Blt as a fox, as old boots. 

Horr as sllk.aa velvet, u soap. 

BouYP aa a roacb,ask bell. 

BopB as vtnegaf, as verjnice^ * 


Stare like a stuck pig. 

Btra dy as Old Time. 

Stiff aa a poker. 

STRAIGHT aa an arrow. 

Strong as iron, as a horse, aa hraudy. 

BURR as a gun, aa fate, aa death and taxes. 

Surly aa a liear. 

SwEKT as sugar. 

SWIFT as ligiitoiDg, aa the wind, as an arrow. 

Thick aa bops. 

TtitN as a lath, as a wbipping-post. 

TiauT aa a drum. 

Tough as leather. 

Truk as tlrnGosiiel. 

Vain as a i^eacock. 

Warm as a trtasc. 

Weak as u'aier. 

Wet as a fish. 

WiiiTE as driven snow, as milk, as a swau, as a 
sheet, as chalk. 

Wise as a serpent, as Solomon. 

Yellow as a gtiiuca, as gold, as satfron. 

Simula SlmiUbiM Chinmtar. Likn 

cures like. {See tinder Haib : Take a 
hair of the ddj that bit you,) 

Slmmes* Hole. The cavity which 
Captain John C. Simroes raaintained 
existed at the North and South Poles. 

Simnel Cakes. Bich cakes eaten in 
Lancashii'e in Mid -Lent. Simnel is the 
Oermau eemmet, a manchut or roll ; 
Danish and Norwegian siinle ; Swedish, 
eimla. In Somersetshire a teacake is 
called a eimhn, A simnel cuke is a cake 
raanchet, or rich semmel. The eating 
of thest' Cukes in MidXeut is in com- 
memoration of the banquet given by 
Joseph to his brethren, wltisli forms the 
first lesson of Mid-Lent 8unday, and Uie 
feeding of five thousand, wliich forms 
the gospel of the day. (^Mid-Lent.) 

Simon (St.) is pepresented with a saw 
in his hajid, in allusi^ to the instrument 
of his martyrdom. He sometimes bears 
fish in the other hand, in allusion to his 
occupation as a flshmouger. 

Simon Magns. Isidore tells us tliat 
Simon Mafras died in the reign of Nero, 
and adds that ho (iSimon) had propoaeil 
a dispute with Peter and Paul, ana haa 
promued to fly up to heaven. He suc- 
ceedcHl in g ising high into the air, but at 
the prayers of the two apostles ho was 
roast down to earth by the evil spirits wmo 
had enabled him to nso into the air. 

Milman, iuhis HtHtory of Chn^tiaHitt/, 
Tol. ii. p. dl, tells •another story. He 
says that Simon offered to be mirieii 
alive, and declared that he would re- 
appear on the third day. He vras actu- 
ally buried in a deep trench, but to this 
day,” says Hippoiytus, “ hi% disciples 
have failed to witness bis resurrection.” 

Simon Fiiro« Tlie real man. In 
Mrs* Centlivre’s £oid Stroke for a TWe, 
a Colonel Feignwell passes himself off for 
Simon Pure, and wins tke boart of Miss 
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Sing Old Rose 


Lovely. No sooner docs he got the 
assent of her guardian, than tho veritable 
Quaker shows himself, and proves, be- 
yond a doubt, he is tho real Simon Pure. 

Simoiiy. Buying and skiing church 
livings; any u^wful traffic m holy 
things. So called from Simon Magus, 
who wanted to purchase the ** gift of 
the Holy Ghost,” that he might have 
the power of w'orking inimclcs. (Acts 
viii. 9-23.) 

Simony. Tho friar in the tulo of 
Eeymra tk^ Fox; so called from Simon 
Magus. 

Simple Charles III. of France. I 
(879, 893 929.) 

Simples cut, {See Battebska.) | 

Simple Simon. A simpleton. Tho | 
chfinicter is introduced in the well- 
known nursciy tale, tho author of which 
is unknown. 

Simplicity is sine pliat^ without a 
fold; as duplicity is duplex plica, a 
double fold. Conauet “ without a fold’’ 
is siraightfonvard, but thought without 
a fold is mere childishness. It is “tor- 
tuity of thought ” that constitutes philo- 
sophic wisdom, and * ' simplicity of 
thought” that prepares tho mind for 
faith. I 

“The flat fiiisplicity i.f that replv was adtntr- 
ahlr .*'— awl Ciltber : The Provoked I!h»~ 
hand, \ 

Simplon Road. Commenced in 
1800 by Napoleon, and finished in 1806. 

It leads over a shoulder of what is called 
the Pass of the Simjilon (Switzerland). 

Sin. according to Milton, is twin- 
keeper with Death of tlie gates of Hell. 
She sprang full-grown from tho head of 
Satan. 

. Woman to the waidt.and fair, 

But ending foul lu many a si'nly fold 
A Voluminous and vhhc, a seri out aniievl 

With mortal sting." Parafhsr Lout, ii. oyMO.?. 

Original sin. (See Adam. ) 

Sin-oaterc. Persons hired at fuiio- 
ralb in ancient times, to take upon them- 
selves the sins of the deceased^ that the • 
souhmigbt be delivered from purgatory. 

Xolice was given i-o an old aire before I ho door 
of the house, when Komi; of (he family eHiiie out 
andfuriil.slieil him wilh a iTielfct flow etmd), 
whirh nc fiat down facing the door; then they 
gave him a gr«nit which be put in hia pocket, a 
eriiKt of bread which be ato, and a howl of ale 
which he drank off at a draiifrht. After this ho 
got up from the cricket and pruei^unci'd the ctuie 
and revt o/dhe noul deoarted, Jw ichirh he iroiiJd 
p«fen hie ovtn et/uW'—BaQfvrd'a letter on Leland'e 
CoUecUtnea, i. 7S. 

SlBoe're (2 «yl.} properly means 
witliout wax (sine cera). Tne fusion is 
to the Homan practice of opacealing 


flaw's in potteiy with wax, or to honey 
from wluch all the wax has been ex- 
tracted. (See TrSieh : On the Study of 
Words, lect. vii. p. 322.) 

Sln'dliu'. Tlie ancient name of the 
river Indus. (Sanskrit, syand, to flow'.) 

Sin'dan. * A thin manufacture of thu 
Middle Ages used for dresses and hang- 
ings ; also a little round piece of linen 
or lint for dressing the w'ouud left by 
trepanning. (Du Cange gives its otymo- 
logy Cysstis tennis ; but tho Greek sindon 
means ‘^fine Indian cloth.” India is 
Sindy and China Sma.) 


Sine Die (Latin). No time being 
fixed ; indefinitely in regard to tirao. 
When a proposal is deferred sim du\ 
it is deferred without fixing a dav for its 
recoiiaideration, which is viiiually “for 
ever.” 


Sine qua Non. An indispensable 
condition. Latin, Sine qua non potest 
es*se or fieri (that without which [tho 
tiling] cannot he, or bo done). 

Si'neonre [si'-ne»kurc]. An enjoy- 
ment of tho money attached to a bene- 
fice without having the trouble of tho 
“cure”; also applied to any office to 
which a salary is attached without any 
duties to perform. (Latin, suit* cunt, 
without cure, or care.) 

Sinewe of War. Money, which 
buys the Binew'.s, and makes them act 
vigorously, Mon will not fight without 
wai^s, and the materials of war must bo 
imia for. 

Sing a Song o’ SIxponeo. (See 

Macaeonio Vebse.) 

Sing my MubIo, and not Youra. 

said (’uglielmi to thofie w'ho introducdl 
theii' own ornaments into his operas, so 
eminently distingnislied for their sim- 
plicity and purity. (1727-1804.) 


Sing Old Rooo. Old Eosc ami 
hum the bellows. “ Old Koso ”*wa8 tho 
title of a song now unknown; thu-s 
Izaak Walton a690-lC83) says, “Let’s 
sing Old Jtosefi the bellows is 

said to be a schoolboy’s perversion 
of burn libel los. At tweaking -up lime 
the boys might say, “Let’s sing Old 
Jtose f^a popular song], and burn our' 
schoolbooks” (hheVos), This <loes not 
accord ivith the words of the well- 
knowm catch, which ovidoiiily means 
“ throw aside all implements of work.” 


Now wp;yh met like lal feUewa 
T.ot ue do as wise mm tell ua 
Hiiu; Old Uose aad burn cbe 
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Siren 


Siw Out. To cry or squall from 
chastisement. 

»in^ small. To ^base boasting and 
assume a louver tone. 

Sing-su-huy. A lake of Tliibct, 
famous for its gold sands. 

Rrislit are ihe wafers of tiilig-su-ljay 
Aud the ftoldon floods that tbfilivrword stray.'* 
Thomas Moore : Paradise and the Peri, 

Slngapores (3 syl), in Stock-Ex- 
change phraseology, meanSt British 
Indian Extension Telegraph Stock.’* {See 
Stock-Excranoe Slako.) 

Singing Apple was a ruby apple on 
a stem of amber. It had the power of 
nersuading anyone to anything merely 
by its odour, and enabled the possessor 
to write verses, make people laugh or 
cry, and itself sang so ns to ravish the 
ear. Tho apple was in the desert of 
Libya, and was guarde<l by a dnigon 
witli three heads and twelve feet. Prince 
Chery put on an aimour of glass, and 
tho dragon, when it saw its thoii.sfiud 
reflections in the armour and thought a 
thousaud dragons were about to at hick 
it, became so alanned that it ran into its 
ea VO, and tlie prince closed up the mouth 
of tho cave. {Countess d'Atnmf : Chirry 
uml Fairstar.) {See Sin<iin«-Trke.) 

SIngbig«BrofMl, crmsecrati^ by the 
priest shujing. (French, pain d chan ier . ) 
The reformers directed that the sacra - 
Hieutal bread should be similar in line- 
ne.s6 and fashion to the round bread - 
find-watcr siuging-cakca used in {irivate 
Masses. 


Singing CbambermaldB, in theatri- 
cal |>arlance, mean those smart youug 
light comedy actresses who perfonh 
chnraiMjrmaias and are good singers. 

Singing Tree. A tree w^hose leaves 
were so musical that every loaf sang in 
f^oucert. {Arabian Nights : Story of the 
Sisters whoEuned their lounger Sister.) 
(See SlNOINO AFPL|t.) 

Slngllig In Trlbulntlen. Confess- 
ing when put to tlie torture. Such a 
])crsoii is termed in gaol slang a ** can- 
ary bird.” 


'* * Thin nmn,iir,lB rondenmod tn the fKaUeys fi>r 
l*ein» a csnurr-bird.*. ‘ A canary durd : ’ excJaimeit 
the kuisht. «r,‘ added the arrli'thief ; ‘I 
.iiicAii tiMt he Im very fanmiia for his 
‘What!' said I>t>n Uolsote : ‘»ro to i»c 

wMit to the jm-lleya for singlnirr ‘Bfarry, tlmt 
tliey arc/ answt?red the slave j ‘for I here fa 
iii>tliinit more dAugerttua than afnaimr id trfhn- 
lation.' ''—Cmumfee : Dos Quinrie. 111. 8. 


Slngle-SpeeeB Btnmtlten. The 

Bight Hon. W. O. Hamilton, Chancellor 
of the Exche<|uer in Ireland, ^ke one 


speech, but that was a masterly torrent 
of eloquence which astounded everyone. 
(November I3tb, 1755.) 

“Kn one likea a refiiitatlon analr^oua hi that of 
‘siDirle-Bpeech nainiltoo.' "—The Tttnee, 

‘‘ Or la it he, the wordy >onth, 

Ho early trained for stateaman'H iwrt, 
Who talks of honour, faith. and tniUir 
As ihemea that he has got by heart, 
Whiise ethics Chestcrfleld can teach, 
Who8t‘ lovic Is from Sinffto-siMsoch?" 

Hir Walter Scott ; Bridal o/Trfenaain, ii. 4. 

Sln'lster (Latin, on the left hand). 
According to au^iy, birds, etc., appear- 
ing on the left^and side forbode ill- 
luck ; but, on the right-hand side, good 
luck. Thus, corva sinistra (a crow on 
the left-hand) is a sign of ill-luck which 
belongs to English superstitions as much 
as to the amnent Roman or Etruscan. 
{Virgil: EclogueSyi. 18.) 

“ Tiiat raven on yon loft-liand <»ak 
(('urse on his iIl-hotidinK croak i 
Bodes me no good.' ' Gttu : Pahlextx\i\. 

Sinister. {See Bah SlJftSTEB.) 

Sinning One’s Mercies. Being un- 
grateful for tho gifts of Providence. 

“1 knew your good fat her would term this 
‘ alunmg uiy merewH.’ "Sir W. SroU : RdlganntUi. 

Sinon. A Greek who ixiduceil the 
Trojans to receive the wooden horse. 
{Virgil: jEneidy ii. 102, etc.) Anyone 
dectdving to Wtray is called “ a Sinon.” 

“ Alia u*>w Mjcurely truatmg to ileuiroy, 

A* iTSit false Kimm snared <ii Troy " 

rliiUfOd. bk. i. 

i Sltttram. The Greek hero of the 
Gennan romance, Sintram and his Corn* 
panwHSy by Baron Lamotte Fouqa4. 

Sin tramps fumous sieord was caJletl 
** Welsung.”" Tho same name was given 
to Dietlieb’s swonl. {See Swoed.) 

Sir. Latin, mter ; Spanish, setior; 
Italian, signor; French, sienr; Norman, 
sire ; Knglisli, sir. According to some, 
Greek iraf is connected with Sir; on 
the anolognr of ifi-tii (ci^t) Latin sum ; 
d/iAirep«v =£ Latin stwper ; uirov = liutin 
sapa. 

Sir (a derical address). Clergymen 
had at oiie time *SVr prt^fixed to 'thpir 
^namc. Tliis is not the Sir of knight- 
hood, bu4 merelv a translation of the 
university w'orcl <^bttdnus given to grudu- 
ates, as ftouunus Hugh Evans,” etc. 

Sir Oracle. {See Obacle.) 

Sir Reger de Coverley. An ima- 
ginary character by Addison ; type of a 
benevolent *ceuntiy gentlcmim of tho 
eighteenth century, ftobably the motlel 
was William Boevey, lord of the manor 
of Flaxley. 

srrea. A woman of dangeroua 
blandishments, The allusion is to Hie 
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Iftbulona airens said by Greek and Latin 
poets to entice seamen bv the sweetness 
of their song to such a degree that the 
listeners forgot eveiything and died of 
hunger (Greek, entonglers). In 

Homeric mytholo^ there were but two 
sirens; later wnters name three, vix. 
Parthen'opo, Lig*oa, and Leucos'ia ; but 
the number was still further augmented 
by those who loved ** lords many and 
gods many.*’ 

''There were eeroral sirens op and down the 
coast ; one at Paoornuis. another at Naples, 
others at Snrrenrnm, but the greatest numiKir 
lived In the dolighlful Oaprcft). whence they 
iwssed over to the rocks [Siren u'sie] which liear 
their nafae."->/ff««tnr ^nto tkt Life of Homer. 

Sirefts. Plato says there are three 
kinds of sirens—the ceUstial^ the qenera^ 
tii'Cy and the cathartic. The tirst are 
under the government of Jupiter, the 
second under the government of Nep- 
tune, and the third under the govern- 
ment of Pluto. When the soul is in 
heaven, the sirens seek, by hannonic 
motion, to unite it to the divine life of 
the celestial host ; and when in Hades, 
to conform thorn to the infernal regimen ; 
but on earth they produce generation, of 
which the sea is emblematic. {Proclus : 
On the Theology of PlatOy bk. vi,) 

Sliiuai The Dog-star ; so called by 
the Greeks 'from the adjective schics^ 
hot and scorching. The ftomans called 
it eanic'ula; and the Egyiitians, sot his. 


Sirloin of Bool A corruption of 
Surloin. (French, wrfewyr.) LaparHedn 
boptt/ qui resteaprestfu'on cfi acouj^ Vepauh 
et (a euissc. In Queen Elizabeth’s Pro- 
gresses,** one of the items mentioned 
under ICarch 31st, 1573, is a ** sorloyuo 
of 1^.** Fuller tells us that Henry VIII. 
jocularly knighted the surloin. If so, 
^ames I. could chum neither wit nor 
oriffinaUty when, at a bang net given him 
at HOOTON Tower, near Blackburn, he 
said, ** Bring liither that surloin, sirrah, 
foe 'tis woiuy of a more nonourable 
poet, being, as I may say, not «r.rlom,, 
but riiloin.** • 


“ Diniuff with the Abbot of Reading, ho IFIenry 
Vni.j ace so heartily o( a loin ct Intel that the 
abijocaafd he would give l/m inarfca for such a 
ttoinach. 'Done!' Mild the king, and kept iho 
abbot a pcisoner in the 'rower, won bin l^iou 
markH. and knighted the beef."— See Fuller: 
Chuteh UuUrry^ vi. 2, p, KO (isaft). 


SU'yphiui (Latin ; Sisnjfhos, Greek). 
A fraudulent avaricioud king of Corinth, 
whose task in the world of shades is to 
roll a huge stone to the top of a hill, and 
fix it there. It so falls out that the stone 
no sooner reaches the hill- top than it 
bounds down again. 


Sit Bodkin ( To). {See Bobkin.) 

Sit Ont ( 7b). ^o remain to the end. 
Not to join, as to sit out a dance/* 

Sit Undor . . . (7b). To attend the 
ministry of . . . 

‘'OnaSuiidap the household marchCHl away in 
separato groups to haL{*a<dnaen edlSces, eiM'h in 
sit under hisor her favourite minister.'^— W. Jf. 
Thackeray. 

Sit Ulp (for anyone) (7b). To await 
the return of a person after the usual 
hour of bed-time. 

"His own inaid W'ouldsitupfur him/'-(7«or(;e 
Fliot. 

Sit Upon (7b). To snub, squash, 
smother, set down ; the Latin in.su/eo, 
Charlotte Bronte, in Shirkg (xxviii.), 
uses a phrase which seems analafrous : 
Miss Keeldar says she mentioned the 
mischance to no one— 1 preferred to 
cushion tho matter.** 

"Mr. gobwann and bis congeners shunld bo 
moat energetically sat upon by cnileagMes and 
opponents alike, by every one. in fact, who hts 
the welfare of the empire at benrt.’'—7Aa ir«i7d, 
April stb, isu:*, i\ lo. 

Sit on tbe Ball or Foneo ( 7b). 'rti 
refuse to promise your support to a 
party ; to reserve your vote. 

'* In American slang, ho wag always sitting n» 
tho rail lietweenCatliulicH and tltigtiaiiots."— 
Tmet, 

Sit on Tbonui (7b) or on Tontor* 
books. To lie iu a state of anxioty, 
fearful that something will go wrong. 

SltS. Wife of B&roa or Vishnu in- 
carnate, carried off by the giant Ravanae 
Sho was not hom, but aroso from a 
furrow wlien her father Jan'aka, King 
of Mitb'ila, was ploughing. The word 
means “ furrow.**^ 

Sitting In Baaoo. Tho judges of 
iho coi»rt8 of law at Westminster are 
said to bo sitting in banco ’* so long as 
they sit together on the benches of trioir 
resfiective courts— that is, all term time. 
Banco is the Italian for ** bench.*' 

Steve nnd Bbmmh {Sep under 
ORAChB,) 

SPva (Indian). The destroyer who, 
with Bndima 8n<> Vishnu, fonns iho 
divine trinity of the Brahmins, Ho has 
five heads, and is the emblem of lire. 
His wife is Parvati or Parbutta (Sanscrit, 
auspicious), 

Sln^ Six thrice or three dice. Every- 
thing or nothing. ** Caear aui nullus.** 
The Greeks ana Bomans used to play 
with three dice. Thebighest.throw was 
three sixCt, and the lovrest three aces. 
The aces were left blank, and three aces 
were called three dice/* {See Cxbar. ) 
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81x-and-SlRbtp^|ioo used to be 
called a (</.(?.)» the third of a 

pound. The hadf-noblo was often called 
** ton noats,’* and was in Bhakospeare's 
time uie usual lawyer's fee. 


** Ai fit a« ton grouts is fnr*th« hand of itn 
Atiomey.”-^^AairMp«ar0 ; Alft Will that Eud» WeU, 
ii.S. 


Six Artloles (33 Henry VIll.) en- 
joins the belief in (11 the real presenco 
of Christ in the Eucharist ; (2) the suf- 
ficiency of communion in one kind ; (3) 
the celibacy of the priests ; (41 the obli- 
gation of vows of chastity ; (o) tbe ex- 
pediency of private masses ; and (6) the 
necessity of auricular confession. 

Six-hooped Pot. A two-quart pot. 
Quart pots w'ore bound with three hoops, 
and when three men joined in driiik- 
iug each man drunk his hoop. Mine 
host of the Iflack Bear calls Tressnlian 
“A Bix-ho<^d pot of a traveller,” 
meaning a nrst-class guest, because he 
paid freely, aud made no complaints. 
• {Keuilum ih^ cliap. iii.) 

Six ICoiiihero. The six memlicrs 
tliat Charles I. went ^to the House of 
Commons to aniest were Lord Kimbol- 
ton, Pym, Hollis, Hampden. Sir Arthur 
Hoselrig, and Stroud. Being warned in 
time, tliey made good their escapt*. 


Six Bfoaths' War. Tbe Francu- 
Prussian (July 28th, 1870, to January 
^ 28th, 1871). 

Six Nfltloiui {The). The Iroquois 
coiifc<lera<'y since tlio Tuscaroros was 
added. 


Six Points. {JSee rEOPi.K*6 Charter.) 

Six-Prinoiple Baptists ( The). Those 
whose creed is Hebrews iv. 1, 2. 

Sixes and Sevens [All). Ill- 
assorted ; not matched ; biggl^y-pig- 
gledy. 

To bo at iixei and oeveno. Spoken of 
things* it means Iki confusion ; sfiokeii of 
persons, it means in disagreement or 
hostility. “iKx, yea seven,” was a* 
Hebrew phrase moaning an indefinite 
number; hence ere read in Job (v. 19). 

** He t^od] shall deliver thee in six 
koublc^ y^ in seven,” etc. M^hat is 
indefinite is confused. Our modem 
phrase would be five or six things here, 
aud five or six things thei'C, but nothing 
m proper oritsr* 

Old Odctmibs odfteai n»lEe« not tlice iinsYoii, 

Rur csrelSifly Misll st sU and 

Long wid ohort aUeo. Certain dip 
candles; common in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Long sues were 


those eight inches long, short sixes were 
thicker aud about five inches long. 
Called sixes because; six went to a pound. 

Slxteen-ntring Jack. John Rann, 
a highwayman, noted for his foppery. 
He wore sixteen tags, eight at each knee. 
(Hanged in 1774.) 

** Dr. Johnson tiaid tlint Oray’s r^ietry towered 
fibove tho ordlnnry run of verHensSixtoen-siniig 
Jnek above iho ordinary foot-iiad.''— Rvattca : 
Life 0/ Johntim. 

Sl'car. A poor scholar whose assize 
of food is given him. Sizars used to 
have what was left at the fellows' table, 
because it w'as their duty at one time to 
w'ait on the fellows at dinner. Each 
fellow had his sizar. {Cambndge T/fi- 
rerrify.) 

SislngB. The quota of food allowed 
at breakfast, and also food ** sized for ” 
at dinner. At Cambridge, the students 
are allow'ed meat for dinner, but tart, 
jelly, ale, etc., are obtained only by pay- 
uig‘ extra. Tliese articles are called 
siziup, and those w ho demand them %izB 
for them. 'I'he word is a contraction of 
assize, a statute to regulate the size or 
weight of articles sold. (<Sc^ Bice.) 

A lit a iMTiKin of brcntl or dniike : it in h 
fAtUi iiM wbict) KoUolIcTn ni Jd»?c have ai 
the hutleiy. If i» nouul with ibu leiUT 8.”— 
U^nehfn. (Kw (tiso HUie : lAUn^rn Lttltrf, i>. 

Skaliui-iiiatn or Sketna-mate. A 

dagger- comrade ; a fencing-school com- 
panion; a fellow cut-throat. Bkain is 
an Irish knife, similar to tho American 
bowie-knife. Swift, describing an Irish 
feast, says, A ciiBit ut least the length 
of their skaius.'' Green, in his (/utp 
jfof’ an Upstart (ht/r(tet ^ speaks o£‘*au 
ill-favoured knave, who wore by his sule 
a skaue, like a brewer’s bung-knife.” 

knave : 1 am none i-f bia skaina- 

ti. 4. ^ 

Skald. An old Norse poet, whose 
aim was to celebrate living warriors or 
their ancestors; hence tlicy were attached 
to courts. Tew complete Bkaldic peems 
have survived, but a multitude of frag- 
ments exist. 

Skedad'dle. JTo run away, to be 
scattered in rout. The Scotch opply the 
word to the milk spilt over the pail in 
carrying it. During the late American 
war, the New York papers said the 
Southern iF^ces were ‘^ske^ddlcd” by 
tbe Feilerals. (Saxon, tcemn^ to pour 
out; Chaldee, sehedu; Greek, sAwo'o, 
to scatter.) 

Skeggs. Mist Caroihta in/hehii^m 
Ameiia tSkeggs. A pretender to gen<* 
tility who boasts of her aristocratic 
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connections, but is atrociously vulgar, 
and complains of being all of a muck 
of sweat/* (Gold^nith : Vicar of Wahe^ 
field,) 

SkeretOB* There is a shelefon in 
every htmse. Something to annoy and to 
bo kept out of sight. 

That is my sheleton— my trouble, the 
** crook in my lot.’* 

A woman hod an only son who obtained 
an appointment in India, but his health 
failed, and his mother longed for his 
return. One day he wrote a letter to 
his mother, with this strange request: 
“ Pray, mother, get someone who hfia 
no cares and troubles to make me six 
.•*hirts.'* The widow hunted in vain for 
such a person, and at length called upon 
a lady -who told her to go with her to 
her bedroom. Being there she opemed 
a closet which rontamt'd a human skele- 
ton. “Madam,” said the lady, “1 try 
to keep my trouble to myself, but 
every night my husband compels me to 
kiss that skeleton.” She then explained 
that the skeleton was once her huslxind's 
rival, killwl in a duel. “ ITiink you I 
am happy ? ** The mother wrote to her 
son, and the son wrote home : “I knew 
when I gave the commission that every- 
one had hia cares and you, mother, 
must have voxil’s. Know then that 1 am 
exmdemneu to death, and can never 
return to England. Mother, mother! 
there is a skeleton in every house.” 

Skeleton Jaekete. J n ekets on which 
the trousers buttoned, very commonly 
worn by boys in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century. In the illustrations 
of Kate Greenaway, The Tickickk Tapers, 
yieholas Nickleby, etc,, are plenty of 
such skeleton suits. Shell-jackets are 
short fatigue jackets worn especially by 
military officers. 

Skevlngton’e Daughter, corrupted 
into Skavenyer'a Jiaughter, wa» an in- 
strument of torture invented by Ske- 
vington, lieutenant of the Towc^- under 
Henry VIII. It consisted of a broad 
lioop of iron in two paits. fastened to- 
gtithcr by a hinge. Tire victim was made 
to kneel while the hoop was passed 
under his lc£^ ; lie was then squeezed 
padually till the hoop could be got over 
nis back, where it was fastened, 
r 

Sklbhereen and Connemara (in 

Ireland). Types of poverty and distress. 

** Ycro Vf’mild then see the United Kinsdom one 
Skibttereen or Uonneniara; you iniithl; con- 
vert as fnrtorloB Into poor-houses, and Its parks 
Into potters' fleUls to bury strangers in.’*— C. 
Thomson : A^tMrtoffraphjf, p. 307. 


Sklbhereen Xagle ( The), The chiel 
amang ye takin* not38. It was the Skib~ 
kireti, or West Cork Eayh newspaper, 
that solemnly told Lord l^almerston that 
it had “ got its eye both upon bun and on 
the Emiieror of Russia.** This terrible 
warning has elevated the little insignifi- 
cant town of Skihbereenj in the south- 
west coast of Ireland, (jmite into a Lilli - 
putiau pre-eminence. Beware, beware, 
ye statesmen, emperors, and thrones, for 
the Skibbereen £mjh has its eye uixm 
you! 

9kid« A drag to check the wheels of 
a carriage, cart, etc., when going down 
hill. (Anglo-Saxon, seid^ a splinter.) 

Skiddaw. Whenever Skiddaw hath 
a eapy iScf'ftfell tcofs full well of that. 
When my neighbour’s liousc is on firo 
mine is threatened ; When you are in 
misfortune I also am a sufferer : When 
you mourn I have cause also to lament. 
Skiddaw and Scruff cll are two neigh - 
houriug hills— one in Cumberland and 
the other in Annoudale in Scotland. 
AMien Skiddaw is capped with clouds, 
it will bo sure to rain ere long at Seruf- 
full. (Fuller: WotthirsJ) 


Skied. FicturoB are said to be skied 
when they are hung so high as not to no 
easily seen. 

“llnd pictures are hung on the line by dozens, 
and itiHity ezcelW'nt one* arc rejected <>r BkitMl.'' 
— Tr«fA, p. 4ai (Seplt*uibfT 17, IfSij 

Sklllygolee. Slip-sl'tp, wish-wash, 
twaddle, talk about gi-uel. “ Skilly” is 
prison -gruel or, more strictly spec icing, 
the water in which moat has been Iwiled 
thickened with oatmeal. Broth served 
on board the hulks to convicts is called 
skilly, 

“If I*. iLc jHilicy III CiiTsinir Sirccit and Bkilly- 
Kolv' XVrr Daily Toleyraph, 


Sklmble-Skamblo. Rambling, 
worthless. “ Skamble ** is merely a 
variety of scrambhy hence “ scumbling 
dnys,*^ those days in Lent when no regu- 
lar meals are pi'ovided, but each person 
“scrambles** or shifts for himself. 
“Skimble” is added to give force. 
(See Reduplicated wobds.) 


“ And Buch a deal of Hkimblc-akamhlo stuff 
A* put me from my faith.'* 

Shakotptare : 1 Benrp fV., lii. 1. 
“ With «nrh snimhle-ficeinhlo.epttter-siwttcr. 
Am piilM me cicane l^eaide tlm mohoy-iruincr." 

Taylor' 9 Workeo, it. .lu 


Sklm'mUigtoii. To ride the skitn- 
mtuyfon, or Jtidtng the siang. To bo 
hen-pecked. Grose teBs m that the 
man rcnle behind the woman, with his 
face to the horse^s tail. The man held 
a distaff, and the woman beat hioi about 
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the jowls with a ladle. As the f>rooes- 
sion passed a house swhere the woman 
was paramount, eai^h gave the threshold 
a sweep. The **statig** was a pole 
supjportcKl by two stout lads, across 
which the rider was made to stride. 
Mr. I^uce derives skiininington*’ from 
the sA:iwmirw-ladle with which the 
rider was buffeted. 

The custom was not peculiar to Scot- 
land and England ; it prevailed in Scan- 
dinavia ; and Hoefnagel, in his Vietvs vt 
Seville (1591), show’s that it existed in 
Spain also. I'he nrocessioii is desa'ribed 
at length in liudibras^ pt. ii. ch. ii. 

“‘Hark yt*. Dame Traley SuddU't-'bop/ anid Jen- 
kin, atiirifnu iiii, lii<i e.\es llaHltiuj? >vitLi aiwer- 
'ictiieiiiher, I nm iion<^ uf your liustfand, suid if I 
wvrt* )iiii WHiild dn Wfdl nut to fiirgta whoac 
tlireabold wa4 aiAeiit \ilioti they iHMt rode the 
akiriiniintfton tuion Much iin>»tJier sooldiitK 
as yoiirBOlf.* Hcoit : Furtuuen of Nloel. 

Skin. 7h itell the eh 'in before you hare 
caught the bear. To count of your 
rbickens before they are hatched. lu 
the South Sea manuL (1720), dealing in 
liear-skins was a groat stock-jobbing 
item, and thousands of skins were sold 
us mere time bargains, Shakespeare 
alludes to a similar practice i — 

“ Tlu« man that onoi* did Ml the lion's skin 

While tho beast lived, was killed niih Inintiii^ 
hull.” /Jenry r., IV, 3. 

Skin a Flint. To be very exacting 
in making a bargain. The French say, 
“ Tondre mr un (ruf.*^ The Latin, laua 
capri'ua (goat’s 'wool), means souiething 
as worthless as the skin of a flint or 
fleece of an eggshell. (See SsniFLiNT.) 

Skin of his Tooth. / am escaped 
with the shin of my teeth (Job xix, 20). 
Jii-st escapetl, and that is all— having 
lost every tiling. 

Skinlhal, in Scandinavian mythology, 
is the ** shining horse which draws Day- 
light over the earth.” {See Hobse.) 

Skinflint. A pinch-farthing ; a nig- 
gard, *10 the French, 

Mailte is on old copper coin. 

Skinnora. A pSsdatory band in the 
American Revolutionary War which 
roamed over the iieutrcd ground rob- 
bing and fleecing those who refused to 
take the oath of fidelity. {See £gor- 
CIIEUBS.) 

Skirt. Ta sit upon one'e skirt To 
insult, or seek ocinsion of quarrel, Tarl- 
ton, the clown, told his audience the 
reason why he wore a jacket was that 
<M}e might sit upon his skirt.” 
Sitting on one’s ridrt is,* like stamping 


on one’s coat in Ireland, a fruitful 
source of quarrels, often jirovoked. 

“ MIC unt, Liu nw her he ftn jterie, 

tror if tliou dost. I’ll «ii upiMi thy ultirie." 

The Abortive of an [die Havre tU»o). 
(quoted hy Halliwell : Archaic ) 

Skogaa {lltmy). A poet in the reign 
of Henry IV. J^tice wiallow says he 
saw Sir John FalstafT, when he was a 
boy, “ break Sko^n’s hcjul at the c,ourt 
gate, when he [Sir John] was a crack 
fchild] not thus high.” (2 Ueury J)\^ 
lii. 2.) 

“ 'r Whar w a« be ’ 

Oli. a fine KenrloiviMn. and a master of art h 
O f Hear} the Kourrh> tinicfi. that made 
For the king '8 8 ou 8 , and writ iti hallad ro>al 
Da:ntiU well.'* 

Hi n Jtmtion : Th*’ Fortunaie Teiee 

Joint Skogau. Tlie favourite buffoon 
of the court of King Edward IV. 
Seogiti*» Jests were published by Andrew 
Horde, a physician, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 

Skopts. Skoptl, or White Doves, 
A Russian religious sect who, taking 
Matt. xix. 12 and Luke xxih. 29 as the 
liast3s of their creed, are all eunuchs, and 
the women are mutilated in a most 
barbarous manner, as they deem it a 
Christian grace not to b© able to bear 
children. They are vegettirians and 
total abstainers. Origeu was a Skopt in 
everything but name. • 

“ iiook nt tbv Mormons, the Akoptt, the Shakers, 
the llowUncr Dervif-hcfl, the Theosovbi^Ui, and 
ilie Fakirs ’‘—If the Immortals^ vol. u. p. Stl. 

SkulL I oM shall quaff Iteer nut of the 
skulls of your enenms. (Scandinavian.) 
Skull means a cup er dish ; hence a per- 
son who washes up cups nnd dishes is 
called a wnillei'y-nuad. (Scotch, sk<dl, 
a bowl ; Frcncli, eruelle ; Danish, skaat 
a drinking- vessel ; Genrntn, sehalc ; our 
shell.) 

Sknrry {A). A scratch race, or ra-ie 
without restrictions. 

Humj-^skurry, A coufu.«ed bustle 
through* lack of time; in a confused 
bustle. A reduplicateii or ricochet 
word. , 

Sky, slang for pocket. Explained 
under the w’ord CqrvY {q.r.). 

. Sky. To elevate, ennoble, raise. It 
is a term in bnnooning : when the ropes 
are cut, the balloon mounts upwrards to 
the skies. • {See Skied.) 

“ Wv fiuini) the «<aino distiiignfsliPtl tv^rsonafre 
dofiiK hiB hcBt ro Bky eome dtuu'n lur 44 > »f bin best 
friendB (roferrimr to the peer* madts hy Glad- 
Btom*).”— FAe Times, Novemitcr Itf. 180 », 

If the sky falls we shall catch larkt A 
bantering reply to those who suggest 
some very improbable or wild scheme. 
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Sky-blue. Milk and water, the 
colour of the skies. 

" Its name Aerisinn and roproach puraue. 

And strangers tell of three times sKimmed skf- 
blue.'* moomfleM: Farmer' t lioif. 

Sky-rfdcerft, striotly speaki^, is a 
sail above the fore-royal, the maiii-royal, 
or the mizzeu-Foyal, more frequently 
entiled “ sky-scrapers. ” In ^ueral par- 
lance any top-sau is so called. 

*‘ Daslisd b.r the strange wind's sivirt, we were 
sunk deep in the green sea's trough ; and liefore 
ue could utter an ejaculatory prayer, w'ere up- 
heaved upon the crown of sitme fantastic surge, 

1 >e'7ring onr sky-rakers into the axure vault of 
keaveu.''— C. 'I'homtm-. Avto'jimjraphy, p. lao. 

Skye of) means the isle of gaps 
or indentations (Celtic, a gap). 

Hence also the Skihhereen of Cork, 
which Ls Skyb-bohreen^ tho byway gap, 
a pass in a mountain to the sea. 

Skylark. A spree. 

Skylark, among sailors, is to mount 
tho highest yiu'ds (called sky-scrai>ers), 
and then slide down the ropes for 
amusement. ( Ht'e Laax.) 

Slander, Offence. Slander is a 
stumbling-block or something which 
trips n jierson nji (Oi^k, skmfdahn^ 
through the French Offence 

is the striking of our foot against a stone 
(Latin, ob fe»do, as tcopuhim offendit 
mtiSj the ship struck against a rock). 

Slang. Slangs are tho greaves with 
which the legs of convicts aie fettered; 
hence convicts themselves ; and slang is 
the language of convicts. 

Slang. Tho difficulty of tracing the 
fons et of slang words is extremely 
great, as there is no law to guide one. 
Generally, a perversion and a pun may 
be looked for, as Moimiffimfr = toe 
(y.p.), Monpetmier =s ventre (i.e. umt* 
panuty my launch or belly), etc. " {See 
^ANUis, KQUAsn, and numerous other 
examples in this dictionary. For rhym- 
ing slang »ee Chivy.) ^ 

Slap-bang, in sport, means that the 
guii was dlsc^hargea incessantly : it wont 
slap here and Inng there. As a term of 
laudation it means ** very dashing/' both 
words being playful monyms ox dash- 
ing,” the repetition being employed to 
give inteniiity. Blap^hang^ here ire are 
again f means, we have “pmpped” in 
again without ceremony. , Jrou, slap, 
bang, andalash arc intercluuigeablc. 

V Dickens ases the word to signify a 
low eatiDg-hou.se. 

"They lived in tlie xstus street, wstked to tows 
'^vsry inorning at tlm same hoor, dinsA «i tht 
saoKi i]ap-l«og every day." 


Slap-daalL In an off-hand manner, 
Tho allusion is to the method of colouring 
rooms by slapping {knd dashing the Wfdl% 
so as to imitate paper. At one tiros 
slap-dasli walls were very common. 

Slap-np. Tri me shp-^up or elap^hang^ 
UD. Very e^iquisite or diishiug. Here 
ship is n playful synonym of dashing, and 
“ up ” is tho Latin super, as in ” super- 
fine.” Tlie dress of a dandy or tlie 
equipage of an exquisite is <Ulap-up.” 

“ prune slap-up,” or “ slap-bang-up.^* 

“CThc] more sUp-up still tmvo the shields 
mIuUmI on the t«uel8 with tho coronet o\ci‘."— 
Thacleerat/. 

Slate. Ife has a slate or tile loose. 
He is a little cracked ; his head or roof 
is not quite sound. 

Slate Clab (A), A sick benefit club 
for working-men . Originally the names 
of the members were entered on a folding 
slate ; in the universities the names of 
members are marked on a board, or on 
boards; hence such e:imre88ions as **hts 
name is on the boards,” **I have taken 
my name off the boards.*’ 

Slate One (7b). To criticise, expose 
ill print, show up, reprove. A scholastic 
term, liebellions and idle boys are 
slated, that is, their names arc set down 
on a slate to expose their offence, and 
some punishment is generally awarded. 

" The JonrnAliHis there lesAcarh other a dsnee. 

If one TuAn ' slates’ ftu«>ther for whst he ims 

duns, 

It IB pistols for two, sml then coffin for one." 

Ihmeh l^agnaetotit Penmen), IStA, 

Slating (-/f). A slashing reidew. 

"Ho cut It (ii>r>otnnd Yiranch. ... Ho mveit 
whHi he technirally styled ‘a slitting * ; and sn he 
threw down his i>en ... he muitered, * I think 
1 VC pretty well settled that dunce’s business."-- 
The WnrUi. Fcbruaiv 94tb, iws, p. S4. 

Slave (1 syl.). This is an example 
of the strange changes which come over 
some words. The Blavi were a trilie 
which once dwelt on the hanks of the 
Dnieper, and were so called from siav 
(noble, Ulustrious) ; b'lt as, in the lower 
ages of the Boman empire, vaa£ multi- 
tudes of them were spread over Buxmie 
in the condition of raptive servants, the 
word came to signify a slave. 

Similarly, Ooths means the good or 
godlike men ; but since the invadon of 
the Goths the word has become synouy- , 
moos with barbarous, bad, ungoolike. 

Bisiraetion is simply “ uis-traho,*’ as 
diversion is ”di-verto.” The French 
still employ the word to remain or 
amnsement, but when aw tiatk of bebg 
distracted we mcaxi aayff^ bbt b^g 
amused or entertaixied. 
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Steav*. The raveUed tUav* of taro 
i Shakespeare : Macbeth), The fleave ifl 
tho knotted or entangled part of thread 
cr silk, the rair edge of woven articles, 
Chaucer has ** sleeveless words ” (words 
like ravellings, not knit together to 
any wise purpose) ; Bishop Hall has 
**steavele8s rhymes (random rhymes) ; 
Hilton speaks of sleeveless reason*’ 
(reasoning which proves nothing) ; Tay- 
lor the water-poet has “ sleeve!^ mes- 
sage ” (a simpfo message ; it now means 
a profitless one). The weaver’s slaie is 
still used. (Saxon, a weaver’s reed ; 
Danish, sWj^fe^ a knot.) 

“ If Hll tht'M fdlle, a liogsrsr-iromaii niay 

A swert lovQ-l«ttAr Ui uer haodii rnnray. 

Or a noat InnnrtreBBe or a Uearh-wifo caa 

Cany a slL'eri'leMsa tneafWtfo now auil (tiau.** 
Taylor' t Work€»t ix. Ill ilSIP). 

Sleek-stone. The ebon stone used 
by goldsmiths to sleeken (polish) their 
gold with. Curriers use a similar stone 
For smoothing out creases of leather ; the 
sleeker is ahu made of gloss, steel, etc. 
(Icelandic, our word sleek.) 

Sledge-hammer. A. sledge-hammer 
argnmcHt, A clincher; an argument 
which annihilates opposition at a blow. 
The sledge-hammer is the largest sort o! 
hammer used by smiths, and is urielded 
by both hands. The word sledge is the 
Skixon slecge (a sledge). 

Sleep ( Anglo-tkixon skepen). Crabbe's 
etymology of dote under this word is 
^ exquisite 

“ Doze, a vanatKiu from tlm French (tom and 
the Latin dormio (o» aloep), whiob wasanctently 
dermia, ami ('onicn from the tvreek dfrma (a sklu), 
iHPcfttiae Uy on when they $lepi " /— 

fiyuanifinf. 

To sleep away. To pass away in sleep, 
to consume in sleeping; as, to sleep 
one’s life away. 

2h sleep off. To get rid of by sleep. 

Sleep like a Top. 'SVhen peg-tops 
and humming-tops are at tho acme of 
their gyration they become so steady 
and eniet thatthc()rdonot seem to move. 
In this state they aro said to sleep. 
Soon they l^n to totter, and the timy 
inovenieut inereaset till they fall. The 
French say, Dormir comme im mbot^ and 
Mon sahoi Atri, (See SnexLSs.) 

Sleeper (The), Kpimen’ides, the 
’‘Greek poet, is said to have faUen asleep 
in a cave when a boy, and not to have 
waked for Sfty-Mven years, when he 
found hUmedf possess^ of oil wisdom. 
lUp Van Win]de,ia Wmhi^toA Irving^s 
tala, is supposed id sleep for twe^ 
ears, and wake up an old man, un- 
nowing and unknown. (See Klaus.) 


Sleepers. Timbers laid asleep or rest* 
ing on something, as the sleepers of a 
railway. . (Anglo-Saxon, slwpere,) 

The Set'en Sleepers, (See Sevev.) 

Sleeping Beautg. From the French 
La Belle an Bois BormanUy by Charles 
Perrault {(Jontes du Temps), &ihe is shut 
up by enchantment in a castle, where 
she sleeps a hundred years, during which 
time an impenetrable wood sprmgs up 
around. Ultimately she is disenchanted 
by a young prince, who marries her. 
Epimeii'idSs, ihe Cretan poet, went to 
fetch a slieep, and after sleeping fifty- 
seven y.^ars continued his search, and 
was surprised to find when he got home 
that his younger brother was grown 
grey. (See Rip Van Winkle.) 

Sleepless Bat (.d), A worthless, 
worn-out hat, which has no ftap. 

Sleepy Hollow. Tlie name given, 
in Washington Ir^’ing’s Sketch Book^ to 
a ^uiet old-world village on tlieHudi^n. 

Sleeve. To hang on one*8 sleeve. To 
listen devoutly to what one savs; to 
surrender your freedom of thought and 
action to the judgment of another. The 
allusion is to children hanging on their 
mother’s sleeve. 

7b. have in one^s sleeve is to offer a 
person’s name for a vacant situation. 
Dean Swift, when he waited on Harley, 
had always some name in his sleeve. 
The phrase arose from the custom of 
])]acing pockets in sleeves. These sleeve- 
pockets were chiefly U8e<l for memo- 
randa. and other sillnll articles. 

To laugh in one's sleeve. To ridicule 
a person not openly but in secret ; to 
conceal a laugh by' hiding your face in 
the large sleeves at one time worn by 
men. Jtire sous cape. 

To pin to ofte's slervty as, I shan*^ 
pin my faith to your sleeve,” meaning, 
“ I shall not slavishly Ijelievo or follow 
you.” ’{he allusion is to the practice of 
knights, in days of chivalry, imiipng 
to their sleeve some token given them 
bv theif ladylove. This token was a 
pledge that he would do or die, 

fileowe of CaxwT (See Sleatb.) 

$loevo of Bildobrand {The)^ fvom 
which ho shook thunder and lightning. 

Meovoloao Xrmiid. A friiitleai 

errand. It should be vnitteff slcareleeis, 
as it comes from s/riire, ravelled thread, 
or ihe raw-e^ of silk. In IMhu 
and CVessidu, 'JAeni’tes the Toiler caUa 
Patrodus an idle immaterial skem of 
sleivesilk” (v. 1). 
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aitfgiit of Ki^ is artifice by the 
hand. (Icelandic, ; Gennan, 

srhlieh, enuniug or trick.) 

“ And still the less tbsy4inderiit«nd. 

Tlte mure they sdmire bin sloi^bt of hnnd." 

Butter : IliidtbraB^ lit. ii. c. 3. 

Sleip'nlr (2 ayl.). Odin’s grey horse, 
'which had eight legs, and could carry 
Ids master over sea os well os land. 
{Scandinavian mythology i) 

Slender. A country lout, a Itooby 
in love with Anne P^o, but of too faint 
a heart to win so fair a lady. {Shaken 
speare : Merry frives of JVindsor,) 

Slenth-Honnd. A blood-hound 
whicli follows the sleuth or track of an 
animal. {Sloty the track of a deer, is 
the Anglo-Saxon slating; Icelandic, 
sloths trail ; Butch, sloot,) 

'‘There is a law also among the Borderers in 
time of iieace, time whoso denieth cutraiice ur 
siito of a sleuth-hound in pursuit made after 
feltons and stolen goods, shall lie holden as 
Hccessane unto the I'hef t.”— i/uUnsAed ; JJeecrtp 
tiou of Bcottaudt 1>. 14 . 

Slewed. Intoxicated. Wlieu a 
vessel changes her tack, she staggers 
and gradually liecis over. A drunken 
man moves like a ship changing her 
angle of sailing. (Probably from the 
Icelandic, snua^ turn.) 

'• Mr. HornliyA'as just a hit slewed liy the ll<i«or 
he'd taken. €. : A fitratige 

chap HI. p. *JS. 

Sllok {Sam). A Yankee dock-maker 
and pedlar, wonderfully ’cute, a keen 
observer, and with plenty of “soft 
sawder.” Judge Haliburton w'rote the 
two series called Salti Slick, or the Clocks 
maker. 

Slick Off To finish a thing there 
and then without stopping; to make a 
clean sweep of a job m hand. Judge 
Haliburtou^s Sam Slick popularised the 
tyord. (German, sehlicht,fiiee\i, polished, 
hence acan; Icelandic, aalv, sleek.) We 
say, “To do a thing clean oif ” as well 

03 “slick off.” 

« 

Slidiair Soiae. A schedule of pay- 
ment which slides up and dot^i as the 
article to which it rcaers becomes dearer 
or cheaiier. In geveiTimont duty it 
varies as the amount taxed varies. 

Slip. Many a slip Uwixt the cup and 
the lip. Everything is uncertain till you 
possess it. {See AKCJgos.) « • 

*' Mulia cadfl&t inter calicem supremsque lahm.*' 

ilorctet. 

To give one the slip. To steal off 
uuperceived ; to elude pursuit. A sea~ 
phrase. In fastening a cable to a buoy, 
the home end is slipped through the 
hawse-pipe. To give the slip is to cut 


aw ay the cable, so^os to avoid the noise 
of weighing anchor. 

Slippers. The Turks wear yellow 
slippers ; the Arme'nians, red; and the 
Jew s, blue. 

Slipshod, applied to literature, means 
a loose, careless style of composition ; no 
more fit for the public eye than a inuii 
witli his shoes down at heels. 

Slipslop. A ricochet word meaning 
wishy-washy. (Anglo-Saxon, slip^an, 
to melt, which mokes slopen in the past 
participle.) 

Sloane BISS. 3,560 MSS. collected 
by Sir Hans Sloane, now in the Brith<h 
Museum. The museum of Sir Hans 
formed the basis of the British Museum. 
(1660-1:53.) 

Slogan. A wai'-cry, a Scotch gather- 
ing-cry. (Anglo-Saxon, sledn, to fight, 
pret. slog ; Gaelic, shtagh-gairm, an 
army-yell.) 

Slop {J)r.). A choleric physician iii 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 

J>r. Slop. Sir John ^toddart, M.B., 
a choleric physician who assailed Na]>o- 
leon most \iru1etitly in The Times, of 
which he w'os editor. (1773-1856. ) 

Slops (J7ie). Tlie police; originally 
“ecilop,” 

*• 1 dntfapil ymi in liere and navcrt you, 

Ana writ f>ui a khI fur ilie Bloim , 

IlA ! they're acomiu'. uir ! Listen ! ' 

Tbe noise and ibe siioiiUir stopii." 

Sims: Ballads o/BuInflon {Thr Matron's Story). 

Slo’pard {Dame). The wife of Grim- 
hard, the brock (or badger), in the tale 
of Jletmard the lox. 

Slopo (1 syl.}. To decamp; to run 
away. 

SlOQgk of Dospoad. A deen bog 
which Christian has to cross in onier to 

g et to the Wicket Gate. Help comes to 
is aid. Neighbour ‘Pliable went writh 
Christian as for as the Slough, and then 
turned back again. {Banyan: PUgrim's 
Progress, part i.). ^ 

Slow. Stupid, dull. A “ quick boy ” 
is one who is sharp and active. Awfully 
slow, slang for very stupid and dull. 

Slow Coaoh* A dawdle. As a slow 
coach in the old coaching-days “got 
on” slowly, |o one that “gMs on” 
slowly is a slow coach. 

Blubbor4logiilll^ A nastyt naltry 
follow. A sluh is a ndt of wool drawn 
out and onlysH^tly listed phence to 
slubber f to twist loosely, to do things by 
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halves, to perfonn a work carelessly. 
Degullian is compounded of the word, 
“pull/* or tho Oorhish “gullaii/* a 
simpleton. 


*• Quoth 8he,* Althoiifch th- ra bant dewrveil, 
haso Hlulihor-deffiilUon, to Ik- w'rwd 
Aft tUim didst vow to di'ftl with me." , ^ 

; lUdltr : /fudibraa, 1 . 3 . 

Sing-abed (A), A late riser. 

‘Tlie Imtteroup ift »o pUm-abeil."— -Votw and 
Qtifrhfi (Am?. II, 18 »i. p. lll'i. coL 3 ), 


Slninlaad* llio localities of the des- 
titute poor who dwell iu the slums. 

“Not only Imve we the inbabitanta of fllutn- 
Inmt (i» deal wiib, but a ateadily growlnf« nnintier 
itC skilled and biirly educiitea artisans.'’— JVin«> 
teiHtk Cmtvrp, Decuinber, IWB, i\ 


Slums. “ Tho liack slums ** — i.e, tho 
purlieus of Westminster Ahbey, etc., 
where vagrants get a night's lod^ng. 


Sly {Chnstoph^r), A keeper of bears 
and a tinker, sou of a pedlar, and a 
siicl, drunken sot. In tho Induction of 
Shakespeare's comedy called Taming of 
the Shrew y ho k found dead drunk by a 
lord, who commands his servants to put 
Ipiii to bed, and on Ins uraking to attend 
uptiii htni like a lord, to see if they 
can baiuboo/.le him into the belief that 
111 " is a great man, and not Christopher 
Sly fit all. The “ commonty “ of Tamintj 
o f the Shrew is performed for his delec- 
tation. Tlie trick was played by the 
(!alip1i Haroun Alraschid on Abou'Hus- 
san, tlie rich merchant, in the tale caUe<l 
The SleeMr Awakened {Arafnnn Xighte)^ 
and by rhilippe the Good^ Duke of‘ Bur- 
gundy, on his marriage with Eleanor, 
as mven in Burton's Anatomy of Melan^ 
choty (pt. ii. sec. 2, num. 4). 


Sly-Boots. One who auncars to bo a 
dolt, but who is really wide awake ; a 
cunning dolt. 

Tbo frrig rt^lleil tbe luzy one fwivt-nil liuicft. but 
lu \ttln , (tu'ri< wasuoAUob Ihiny its ctimnir him. 
ibijuKh the Kiy-lMhUft hrttni woll enuusb all the 
wlillc."— Adtwttittre# A IhiallUy p, 9S O'aO. 

Sly Dog. Tou^re a sly dog. “ Vn fn 
n\ntots.'^\ A plavfiii way of saying. You 
pretend to bo disinterested, out I can 
read between the lines. 

Sly mm a Fox. ^See Sdiii^es.) 

Slymo {Cfmu). In Martin Chuzzlewit, 
by; Charles Dickens. 

’* Small. StAall by degtres attd beattii^ 
ftd/y h‘s9. Prior, in his flenry and Emim^ 
wrote “Pino by degrees, '' etc. 


Small-back. Death. So calb^il be- 


cause he is usually drawn as a skeleton. 


“ amBll-bai''k nitiBt iend down tho dance with at 
ail m rtur tJ»e.'’-Str WaUerHuM,, 
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Small Boer. “ To suckle fools and 
chronicle email beer.*’ (lago in the 
play of Othello^ ii. 1.) 

lie docs mi think small beer of himself, 
lie has a very good opinion olE number 
one. 

** T» oxprijwi her acIf-(»»t4H>m Tit- might he Paid] 
that ftbe did not think Hiiiall l>eer of beroclf.''— nc 
Qaincey : Hietorical ^esaye. 

Small-endtans. The Big-endians of 
Lilliimt made it a point of orthodoxy to 
crack their eggs at tho big end; but 
were considered heretic^ for so doing 
by tlio Small -eudians, who insisted that 
eggs ought to bo broken at the small 
end. {Swift : GtiU\rer'*s Travels.) 

Small Hours of the MoiiiUig(I%c). 

One, two, three, four, etc., before day- 
break. A student who sits up all night, 
and goes to bed at one, two, three, etc., 
is said to work till the small hours of 
the morning, or to go to bed iu the 
small hours of the morning. 

Smalls. In fer his smalls ; Tassed his 
smalh—\\k “ liittle-go," or previous ex- 
amination; tho examination for degree 
being the “ Great-go," or “Greats." 

Smart Money, Money paid by a 
peraon to r>bbun exemption from some 
digagieeablo office or duty; in law it 
means a heavy Hue ; and in recompense 
it moftns money given td vsokbers or 
sailors for injuries received in the stu’vice. 
It either mokes the person “ smart," i.c. 
suffer, or else the person wlio receives it 
is paid for smarting. 

Smaob, Come ip smash '-■to ruin. 
Smashed to pieces, broken to atoms. 
Smash is a corruption of mash ; Latin, 
mastieo, to bite to pieces, {Sec‘ Slope.) 

”I havpft(rrp«it mind M . . . lot social position 
gu to iJiv-for, p. 63. 

Smeo (in Htidibras). A contraction 
of Smectymniius, a word made from the 
initial letters of five lebels— 

Stephen Marshal, 

EMwarofCalamy, 

Thomas Young. 

• Matt hose Hetrconun. 

William Spurstow, who wrote a Ijook 
against Episcoj^y^ and the Common 
Prayer. {See Notawca.) 

* Tlio bandkcroUicf nimnr tlio nock, 
t^nonicMl oravail «>( Sraor." 

Sutler; UwiATetf. |»» i 5. 

Smoctym'niiaiis. Anti-Episoopa- 
liaus. ^ 

Sraoctym'nuuo. (See SHsa) 

Smell (an acute sense). James Mit- 
chell wae deaf, dumb, and blind from 
birth, “ but he ^stinguished persons by 
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their smell, imd by moons of the same 
sense formed correct iudgmeuts as to 
character.” {yinete^nth Century, April, 
1894, p. 679.) 

SmoU a Rat (To). To suspect some- 
tiling about to happen. The alltisiou is 
to a cat or dog smellmg out ▼eimiu. 

1 melt trcami, I discern treason in- 
volved ; 1 have some aim that would lead 
to treason. 

Smelling Sin. Shakespeare says, 

** Do you smell a fault ? ” (King Lear^ i, 

1) ; and liigo says to Othello, “ One may 
smell in this a will most nuik.” Pro- 
bably the smell of dogs may have some- 
thing to do with such plirase.s, but St. 
Jerome furnishes even a better source. 
He says that St. IXilariou had the gift of 
knowing what sins or vices an^'onc was 
inclined to by simply smelling cither the 
person or his gannenfs ; and by the 
same faculty he could discern good feel- 
ings and virtuous propensities. (Ltfe nf 
390.) 

Smells of the Lamp, Said of a 
litenu’y production manifestly laboured. 
Plutarch attributes the phrase to Pythcas 
the orator, who said, “The orations of 
Dcmos'thones smell of the lamp,” allud- 
ing to the current tale that the great 
orator livc(> in an undergioimd cave 
lightfHl by a lamp, that he might have 
no distraction to his severe study. 

Smelts (Stock-Exchange term), mean- 
ing “Engluh and Australian copper 
shares.” (6e6’ Siocic-ExcuANaE Slaeo.) 

Smiler, the name of a drink, is a 
inixtui’o of bitter beer and lemonade. 
In the United States, a drink of liquor 
is callefl a “smile,” and ihc act of 
treating one at the bar is giving one a 

smile.” Of course this is metophor- 
ical. {See Shandy-oatf.) 

Smith. A proper name. (See 
BjftEWfiB.) 

Smith of Kottingham. l^y, in liis • 

Collection of Proverbs, has the lollowing 
couplet 

“ The hrtlc Smith otVnttini?hani. 

WJn» doth iho work thut no iiittn can.** 

Applied to conceited persons who ima- 
giuo that no one is able to compete with 
themselvM. • * 

Smith's Prtxe-maiu One who has 

obt^ietl the prize (.f25), founded in tlie 
University of Cambndge by Kobert 
Smitb^ D. D, (once master of Trinity), for 
prqfiaency in mathematics and natural 
philosophy. Tliere are aiimually two 


prizes, awarded to two commencing 
Bachelors of Arts*.' 

Smithfleld. The smooth field (Anglo- 
Saxon, smelke, smooth), colled in Latin 
Campus Planus, and described by Fitz- 
Stephen in. the twelfth century as a 
“plain field where every Friday there 
is a celebrated rendezvous of fine horses 
brought thitherto be sold.” 

Smoke. To detect, or rather to get 
a scent, of some plot or scheme. Tho 
allusion is to tho detection of rubbers by 
tho smoko soon to issue from their xdace 
of coucealment. 

Xo smoke without fire. Every slander 
has some foundation. Tho reverse ])ro- 
verb, “ No tire without smoko,” moans 
no good without some drawback. 

To end %n smke. To come to no prac- 
tical result. The allusion is to kindling, 
which smokes, but will not light a tiro. 

Jb smoke the calumet {otpiw) of peace, 
{See Calumet.) 

Smoko Fartkings. An r>ficriag 
given to the priest at Wliitauntide, ac- 
cordio{? to the number of chimneys in 
his parish. 

*‘Th(* Bishni) ot Elle hnth oiit of evcrlo i«rHh *.i 
('aiuitridgreHliiiuarmAin trilurn* trailed . . . snutne- 
/itrthnifis.wluvh ihe < him liwonlciw do Icxn* ac- 
conlaiir lo itio itunilwr td . . . ('himno^s that 
lu a Baker, xxxix. mS. 

Smoke Sliver. A modus of Cxi. in 
lieu of tithe firewood. 


Snack, 7'he suaek of a door (Noifol k) , 
Tlio latch. Generally calletl tho * * sncck ’ ’ 
{q,r,). 

To take a snikck. To take a morsel. 

To go smirks. To share and share alike. 

SnaUa have no sox, ^UKaeun rvmis^ 
sani les deux- sexes, (Anglo-Saxon, 
snaegl,) 

Siiake*StaiiOfl. Small rounded stones 
or matters compounded by art, and sup- 
posed to cure snake-bites. Mr. Quekett 
discovered that two •given to him for 
analysis were composed of vegetable 
matters. Little perforated stones ore 
sometimes hung on^attlo tochann away 
adders. 


Snake In the Oran. A secret 
cuoiny ; an enemy concealed from sight. 
Bhyming slang, “ a looking-glass.” 


*' Latcft anguls in lierlio."; 

Vir^i Hclogjue ilt.ss. 


Snakee la kla Boole {To have). To 
suffer from D.T. (^lirium irem^is), 
Ihis is one of the dmuskma common to 
those so afflicted. 


** IlfVi hi'ca pretty Idgh. on whlftky.for ttvo or 
thr4fi djij'*. , , .’lunf U»e> my lio'it (cot Hnak»'*i in 

hi* 'iimift tij-etj'hnnif. I'h ‘p 
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Snap-Dragons, ifee Flap-Deagon.) 

Snap of tbe Flngors. ^ot wt^'th a 
surfj) of thejliiger^, A fico. {See Fio.) 

Snap One’s Nose OtL (See under 

Nosk.) • 

Snarling Letter (Latin, libera ea^ 
in'iin). The letter r, (See B.) 

Sneek Posset* To one a 6ncrk 
]) 0 .sKet is to filam the dot)r iu his f»x‘e 
(< Cumberland and Westmoreland). Tho 
“ ftiiock ” or snick is the latch of a dour. 
Mild to “ sneck tho door in one’s face” is 
to hhut a person out. Mrs. Browning 
spoeks of “ Jiicking” the door. 

eluded 

That iloor, tiiirl mrkt-rt th»' liuk.’’ 

Anrwa M'jtt. book n. line 1,067. 

Probably allied to niedw, to jiut the latch 
into (ts niche. 

Sneezed* Jt is not to he sneezed at — 
iu)t to be despised. (See .Snufp.) 


Sneezing* Some Catholics aitiibute 
St. Uregory the two of the lienediction 
“(iod bless you,” after sneezing, and 
say that ho 'enjoined its use during a 
l)o,sfilenco iu which sneeziaig w'asamoifal 
symptom, and wan tliorefore callwl the 
death *sneeze. Aristotle mentions a 

I'iuiilur custom among tho Greeks ; and 
Thucyd'idcs tells ua that sneezing wits a 
crisis syuintum of tho great Athenian 
plague.' T'lie Homans followed the same 
eiij.roui, and their usual exclamation was 
Ah^ii offU'M ^ Wo also find it pre- 
valent ill tho New World among tho 
native Indian tribes, in S^unoar, Mouo- 
luiitapa, etc. etc. 


• 111“ iiliiiosi iniTe^ible bow siiflcnt nnd how 
v.'uU ly iliffused is rlie noilon that sni'i'zing Ia an 
«'Miwn which minires to Wj nM'ite<l. The iviuoii 
l i *4 \}iiUM nut only in ancient Orrrce and Home, 
l ut li TMSficnl In Pmift, Indm.ana eM?n Africa. 
Tlio rAhltiii!} tell iia ibat Jacob in biatliirlu ivavp 
« sneeze, the e\il effects of which were averted 
hy in-ajer. 

In ibo ronqnest of Florida, witen tbe Spaniards 
finlvcU, the CtiXique, wi^re told, sneczvd.and all 
rhe cdiirt igierl ni> tneii^ands and imiilorcd the 
nm lo avert life e\ 11 omen. 

In the relieUion of Moiiomatapa, in Afrk'o, tho 
Uinjr snei-KCd.niirla (•i{(na1 uf (be fact Iteing given, 
«!| the fnitbful eiihierW irwtnntl) imide > on a and 
•artM iiiKS for bla safety. Tho jMime is said rcsiact- 
jnu Seiiniwr, m >’nh)a,in Sweden, ere. 

The (on© ©f the aiured Tamfcn of th«' 

1 'arsee.a) enjoin© Uwt all iwople should have 
i.'c'our^o to i>ra>w if a iierson sneezes, liecaose 
wieeziug IS H proof that the * Evil Spirit is ahroart.” 

Ko4*le. in his farce of Dr. Laet lu His Chnnnt, 
niHkea otio of ttie consulting doctors nsJc why, 
w lien a ]x*raon sueeses.all the eoiiipany |iuw«i ? .mU 
the answer ifiveo was that ''snceaiuflr Is a mortal 
symptom whitili <mc« dciiopuiated Atlieua,** 

“ In Sweden . . , . yen sneeze, and they cry God 
Mess you.’'---Xontl(/M/ow. 


Snlokeranee. A large c1a«p-knife, 
or combat *withcla»p-kiuves.. (**Suick,” 
Icolaudic snikka^ to clip; verb, mitte, 


to cut. “Slice” is tho Dutch snee, an 
edge; sutjdeny to cut.) Thackeray, in 
his hiiih Bilke^ uses the term “snick- 
ersnee.” 

“One man hHng bnsyin liglilinR hU pine, and 
another Mt sliariieiuiig liia suickersuee, ’Wivin/j; 
MraceOndue Unll, p. S«S. 

Snider Blfle. (Ste Guy.) 

Snob. Not a gentleman; one who 
aiTogates to himself merits which he does 
not deserve. Thackeray calls George IV. 
a snob, because he assumed to be “the 
greatest gentleman in Europe,” but had 
not the genuine stamp of a gcntleinau’s 
mind. OV privative and uob.) 

Snood. The letssie hjst her silken 
sno*td. The snood was a riband with 
which a ^otch lass braided her hair, 
and was the emblem of her maiden clia- 
racter. When she maiTied she changed, 
the snood for the curch or coif ; but if 
she lost the name of virgin before she 
obtained that of wife, she “ lost her silken 
Biiood,” and was not privileged to assume 
tho curch. (Anglo-Saxon, snUd.) 

Snooks. An exclamation of incredu- 
lity ; a Mrs. Uarris, A person tells an 
incredible story, and the lifitener cries 
- -gammon ; or ho replks, It ivas 
iS'woo^'jt— tho liost of tho Chjitcau d’E^i- 
pagtie. This word “snook ” maybe a cor- 
rui»tion of Xoakesor Nokes, the mythic»al 
party at one time employed by lawyers 
to help them in actions of ejectment. 

Styles.) 

Snore. Yon snores like an otcl. It is 
vciy generally believed that owls snore, 
amf it is quite certain that a noise like 
snoring proceeds from llieir nests; but 
tJiis is most likely the “ purring ” of the 
young bird.s, nestling m comfort and 
warmth under the jiarcnt wing. 

Snow King. Gu.stavu8 Adolphus, of 
Sweden. (loDI, 1611-1032.) 

“Ai Vienne he wns cnllcrl in derision the Snow 
Kmff w ho w'jwi kept tovether hy the cold, 1«it 
wfMild meli Hiul diwipiH^r a» he appnixebed a 
«4ar.ner soil/'— /)r. t'rirMm : aoL li. 

I>. 61. • 

Snowdo'nla. Tho district which 
contains the mountain range of Snow- 
don. 

The Kinff of Sfmrihnia. Moel-y- 
Wyddfa (ihe ' eomptenom peak\ the 
highest in l^uth Britain. (3,571 feet 
alK>ve the sea- level.) • 

Snowdrop (The). Tickell’s fable is 
that King Albion’s son fell in love wiBi 
Kcnna, daughter of Oberon, but Obexou 
in anger drove the lover out of fairyland. 
Albion’s son brought an army to avenge 
tho indignity, and was slam. Kenna 
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applied the herb moly to the woiukIs, 
hoping to restore life ; but the moment j 
the juice of the herb touched the dead 
body it was converted into a snowdrt^p. 
Called the Fair Maid of February. 

SnuA Up to snuf. Wide awake, 
loiowing. sluirp ; not easily taken in or 
imposed upon; alive to scent (Dutch, 
to scent, *««/; Danish, ftnii/tt). 

Took it in snttj’—m anger, in hnn. 

“ You'll mar the pfilit hy Utkiniif it in amiir.*' 
HhakMpcare : Lorcr’s La(ut»r‘s Loyt. \ . 

** Who, . . . Avhon it next oiine I here. took, it 
in smiff.'’-iS7t«Ar«ini>ert/v ; 1 Hmry J\\, i. 3. 

Snuff Out, Hv was snnjfed om/— put 
down, eclipsed. The allusion is to a 
candle snuffed with snuffers. 

Soane Maaonm. formed by Sir John 
Soane, and pi*escrved in its original 
lr)cality, Xo. 13, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
the private residence of the founder. Sir 
John Soane died in 1837. 

Soap. An English fomi of Mtron^ Uie 
French for soap. 

How arc you off for soap / (for mf)uey 
or any other neccssit}'). The insurgent 
women of Paris, in February, 1793, went 
about crying, pum et dn mvou!" 
(bread and soap). 

“A <loiMiUii<m of M'ash^oincti in'tlfioiwl iho 
foTOfritton f(Jt wo, ip, nn<l their plaiiitivo it.v waw 
lufiid routnl (Ih'i^allvdu Mtinottc, ‘ /i»r i/niw 4i dn 
ttnvon!' ''-Cnrlylv: Fauch licv>Untion, rt.m. hk. 
ill. 1. 

Soap A hanl white soap 

made of olive oil, sometimes mottled 
with ferruginous matter. 

There are also M«r>eille« aoap, Sinniwh artap, 
Venetian soap, and marine a<in|i Ciiwiially made of 
C4>coaiiiu oil' and iiseil with sea-water). 

Soaped-pig Faoltlon (In). Vague; 
a method of speaking orwnting which 
always leaves a way of escape, 'Hie 
^allusion is to the custom at fairs, etc., of 
soaping the tail of a pig before turning 
it out to be caught by the tall. 

'■ He is vafxue as may »k* ; writing in what Is 
railed thr ‘8oaped-pi>* fashion,” ; Th4> 
Diamond Neclctacif,ci\skp, iv. 

Soapy Sam. Samuel Wilberforce, ' 
Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of 
Wincliefiter. (1805-1873.) It is some- 
what remarkable that the floral decora- 
tions above the stall of the bishop and 
of the principal of Cuddesdon, were 
S. O. A. P. (the initials of Sam Oxoii 
and Alfred Pott. When Saifiucl Wilbcr- 
forcc went to insitcct the building ho 
was dismayed at setting his sobriquet 
thiLs per|)etiiated. 

a<mmrine awkini; tlm hialiop wb.v hr waw wn 
ralltiil, the biabop replied, “ Dcoauiir 1 am often in 
hot water, and always cumr out with clean 
hands." 


Sober or Sobiiua is the Latin s pri- 
vative, and fbritt^j drunk. {S priva- 
tive is for HcorsHm.) 

Sober ao a Judge —i.e, gravo and 
stMlate. {See SiMiLlss.) 

Sobrl'no Kin Orhudo Uitrioso). Oiio 
of the most valiant of the Saracen army, 
lie is called the Sage. He waa agt^l, 
and counselled Ag'ramaiit to give up the 
war and return home, or, if he rejectotl 
that advice, to entrust the fight to single 
combiit, on condition that the nation of 
the champion overthrf>\vn should pay 
tribute to the other. Itoge'ro was cln »scn 
for the pagan chamjiion, and Hinaldo fur 
the Christian, hut Agraniant broke the 
league. Sobri’iio soon af ter this rccci ved 
the rite of baptism. 

Don Quixote asks — 

“ Who more pi lulcnt tlifin .Sol>i ino ?" 

Soubriquet (French). A nickname. 
Mfinago tliinks the etymology is Iho 
I.iutin suhridu-^ufttdi (somewhat ritlicii- 
lous); Count de Cel»plin suggests tin; 
liomauce words sopra-fptest (a name ac- 
quired over and aliove your pruper 
names) ; -while Loglay is in favour of 
sttubriqvel^ a word common in Iho fouu 
teenth century to express a sound of 
contempt, half whistle and lialf jcci, 
made by raising quickly the chin. I’ro- 
bably where brnb^t mc/ins 

the ircibst, seen in our woml “ brisket.’’ 

So'claUam (3 syl.). The iH>litical 
and sociiil acliome of Kobert Owen, of 
Montgomeryshire, who in 1818 published 
a work to show that society was in a 
wretched condition, and all^its institu- 
tions an<l religious systems wore has'^‘l 
on wrong principles. The prevailing 
system is competition, but Owen muin- 
t-iined that the proper priiiciplo is co- 
operation ; he therefoitj adv(»(;atod a 
community of property and the tilioli- 
tioii of degrees of rank. (1771-1 858.) 

The Socialists are galled also Oweniies 
(3 syl.)* France the Fourieriste and 
St. SimoDians are similar sorts of com- 
munists, -who receive their desiccations 
from Fourier and SI. Simon (r/.v.). 

Sooi^t^ de Mpmue. One of (he 

minor clubs of Paris for the renniriu of 
song-writers anti singers. The moajt 
noted of these clulw was the Carenn, or 
in full Les Diners du Vareau^ founded in 
1733 bv Pii*ori, Crebillon, Jun., and Col- 
let. I'his club lasted till the KevolutJon, 
In the Consulate was fi»rmed I^es Dhwr.H 
du Vrtuderilh)^ for the ktUtUnh of the 
drama; these dimra were held in the 
bouse of Jullict^ an actor. Id 1806 the 
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old Cnrean Avag revived under tlie name 
of the Cumin Modmie^ and the muster 
was once a mouth at a restaurant en- 
titled La Jtorher de Cuncah^ famous 
for fish dinners, and Laujoii (the French 
A-imcreon) was president. ^ Beranger be- 
longed to this club, which lasteii ten 
years. In 1824 was founded the Gymnase 
Lyrlque^ whieli, like the Cavean^ piib- 
lishcil an nnnnul volume of songs ; this 
soiiety was dissolved in 1841. In 1884 
was founded La Jacc ChuuHonniere^ for 
lliDsc who could not afford to join the 
or the Gymnaac, to which wo owe 
some of tho best French songs. 

Society. The ui^iier ten thousand, or 

the upjM'i* tun.^* When persons arc in 
“ society,” they are on tho visiting lists 
of tho fashir»n.al)le Wicial leaders. Tho 

society” of a district ai’e the great 
pa II jandrums thereof. 

“All tlu* Horiety of the were iirrsent at 

Uii* lu’Mirc’s 1/aII. - Xt ii)ai a{fr<ti»h,Dv\:vn\- 

1»IT, 

• Sock Tlie Greek ooiiiic 

actors used to wear a sandal and sock. 
'Flic difference between the sock and the 
trugic hnskin was this —the sock wont 
only to tho ankle, but tho huskin ox- 
ttiiidcd to the knee. (.S>; Buskin.) 

“ Thou to ( he wcU-mul ^rnj?c nnon, 

It Jon»ou*n ic-;irnotl scu-k he on “ 

Militm: CAikgro. 

Sock a Corpse {Tv), To shroud it. 
(h'rench, uiCj a cerement or sliroud.) 

* “ l.rfn, Uciii I'ftul for a hliHpt to sork n i)oor man 
that <lhMl At B.\ rii'iiuti. is. (hi.**-~/V»riWi 

Soo'rates. The gieatest of tho an- 
cient philosophers, who.se chief aim was 
to amend the morals of his oouutryinen, 
the Atho'uiaiis. Cicero siud of him that 
“ he brought down philosophy fnuii the 
heavens to earth ami ho was certainly 
the first to teach that ** tho pro|H?r study 
of miiiikiiid is man.” Socrates resisto'd 
tho unjust Kotibmce of the senate, w'hich 
condemned to dqtith tho Athenian gene- 
rals ftir not burying the dead at the 
battle of Arginu'sa?. * 

“Soc*m<S'» - 

Wlut, firmly fnxMl Mk a rorrii|»U’d riaip, 

Acsiiiist Mio FAKu of ursiirs mnifle i-t.MHi 

1 n V I nci Thomt^ni : niuftr. 

Sikraies used to call himself 
. midwife of men's thoiiglite,” Out of 
his intollccturil school sprang those of 
Plato and tlie Bialoctie system ; Euclid 
and Ihu Megario: Aristippos and the 
Cyrena'ic ; Antw'thenes and the Cjtiic. 

Sodenu Apph‘9 af Sod4>m or mad 
app/es, Strabo, Tacitus, and Josephus 
descrilie tliem as beautiful externally 
and filled with ashes. These ** apples 


arc in reality gall-nuts produced by the 
insect called Cympn insa'm, 

Sof'flaridca (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
four kings, which hvsted thirty -four 
years and had dominion over Khorasnan, 
Scistan, Furs, etc. (873-9t)7) ; founded 
by Yocoub ebn Laitli, suniamcd ui 
Svffar (the brassier), because his father 
followed that trade in SeVstau. 

Soft. a lialf a fw)l. The 
word originally meant. effeminate, un- 
iiiniily; hence soft in bruins, silly, eU*.. 
“ soft in courage.” (3 Henry 17., ii. 2.) 

Soft Sawder. Flatti^ry, adulation. 
A play is intended between solder (pro- 
iioiincod hau'der) and sawder, a coiii- 
poimd of mne (a saying). Soft solder, a 
coini>o.rition of tin and lead, is used for 
soldering zinc, lead, and tin ; hard solder 
for brass, etc. (French,* Latin, 

solUus.) 

Soft Soap. Flattery, complimentary 
word.q. (.See Soapy Sam.) 

Soft as Soap —as “silk,” as “velvet.*’ 
{iiee SiMiLi.3.) 

Soft Fire makes Sweet Malt {A), 
Too tierce a fire would bum malt and 
destroy its sweetness, and ttxi much 
hurrj' or precipitation sprals work, 
“{5oft and fair goes farV' “Love me 
little, love me long ; ” “ Slow and steady 
w’ius the lacc;” “He who is in luiste 
Unhcs in an empty pond: ” “ Ilic moi-e 
haste the worse siieed;” “Ho who 
walks too hastily ijill stumble in a plain 
way ; ” “ Hastily and well never met ; ” 
“ It is good to have a hutch before tlie 
door ; ” “ Hasty climbers have sudden 
fulls.” 

Soft Words Bnttor no Parsnips, 

or “Fair words,” etc. Saying '’Bo 
tluni f*-<l ” W'ill not feed a hungry inafi. 
“ Good word.s wdl not fill a sack.” To 
“butter pa.rsnips ” means also “ fhirr fa 
«i/fi/<?”*(“M)ft words will not gild tho 
pill of distress”), * 

Softly. irafL so ftfy. To be out of 

spirits. Ill Greece, moumei-s for the 
dead used to cut off their hair, go about 
muffled, and walk softly to express want 
of spirit aud strength. When Elijah 
denounced the jud^ents of heaven 
against i^ab, that wicked king “ fasted, 
and lay in *saokc]oth, and v^nt softly ” 
to show that his strength was exhausted 
with sorrow (1 Kinra xxi. 27). Isaiah 
says, “ I sliall gro sottly all my years in 
the bitterness of my soul ” (xxx^ii. Id), 
The Psalmist says, “ My clothiuff was 
sackcloth ... 1 walked as [for] a mend 
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or brother.” The French Je rais donee* 
ment means precisely the same thiuj?: 
** I go softly,” because 1 am indisposed, 
out of sorts, or in low spirits. 

Softy. A soft, simple person. 

“ Sho were hut a softy after ilaskeU : 

fylL'ia'a Zot'cra, chap. xr. 

Soho! The cry made by huntsmen 
when they uncouple tlio dogs in himting 
the hare. Also to pointers and setters 
when they make a * Tally-ho ! 

(<7.7’.) is the cry when a fox breaks 
cover. iSIo / or eee ! is to call attention, 
and ho ! is virtually ** hie after him.” 

“ X<iw la tlio fox dreviu to hole. Moo to lijiu* 
II oo ' IIcvo ! 

For and he ntpe out he \i ill yon alio uiido.V 

Ej-cerpta Iligtonca, p. 27 l». 

“ If yc hoiinte at the hare, yc phall say, atte nn- 
L'oupliUL', horn de coupie, avaunt > And after, 
three Sahaw ! Sahnr ! i^ahoxo! "—A jlflicnth- 
centurp tramiation of RvUqucB Antiqaat. 

“ When a stair breaks eo^ ert tlie ery is ‘ fayho ! ’ 

. . . Hhen a hare . . . * eoho ' ’ .• tuhi 

fiports, \ol. 111. appeodix B, p. 313 . 

V Of course “ Ho ! ” is often used 
merely to call attention. Thus we say 
to one in advance, “Ho! stop!” ancl 
“ Ho I everj' one that thirsteth, comeyo 
to the waters” (Isaiah Iv. 1). Tliia use 
of tlie word is a contracted form of haho / 
In the hunting-field “ So-ho ” is doubt- 
less a cry to cnoxmrage the dogs to follow 
up the quaiT}^. 

Soi-dlsaAt (French). Self-styled, 
would-be. 

Soli. To take hoif. A hunting term, 
signifying that the deer has taken to the 
water. Soil, in Fre^jcli, is the mire, in 
which a wild boar wallows, (Danish, 
w7, mire : Swedish, svh, to wallow.) 

Flda went downe Ihe dah' to sff-ko i he hunhs 

And fniinde hrr takinir soyJc hiii a ’ 
lirou-nn: Britannia's Pnfftmais, 1 . W. 

Soil the Milk before Using It. 

Torkshire for “Silo the milk, etc.” — 
strain it, or skim it. A silc is a sieve or 
stx-ainer. 

“Takes hsndeful of miiire, sad Rtnilii* it nnd 
teniwr it Hiih hale sic, and H\tliep:‘ svle it. 
Ihorowe H Imte clothe."— lf.S. Lincoln, a i. IT f ?Ml. 

“ Drink the licourc ailed thorirh s rloflio "—MS. 
in Mr. PHtiurew's ponscBsion frtft#^?iith century). 

So'Jonm (2 syl.) the Italian soy* 
ffioriW—i,e, sub-giomo ; Latin, sub’dittr* 
nuH (for a day, temporally). 

Sol (Latin). The sun. 

“And vrhc‘11 Daii Sol to elnpe his vi he«l« heitSTi," 
Ttt0H8Cni : Citstl4! of liumfnct, canto i. 

The term given by the ancient 
alchemists to gold. Silver was tuna, 

Sol in ih^ Edda was the daughter of 
Mundilfori, and sister of Ma'ni. She 
was so beautiful that at death she was 


placed in heaven to drive the sun- 
chariot. Two horsfiis wore \'X)ked to it, 
named Arvakur and Alsvith i^atehjul 
and rapul), (Scandinavian mythology,) 
(See Manx.) 

Sol-Do. (S^ Do, Be, etc.) 

Solan Goose. Tlie^gaunet. (Freiicli, 
Oie de Soland (on) dlEcosse; Icelandic, 
mh,) 

Sola'no. Ash m farour during the 
Solano (Spanish) . Ask no favour dn ring 
a time ot trouble, |kiiiie, or advcihity. 
The Solano of Spain is a south-east 
wind, extremely liot, and loaded uitli 
fine dust. It jiroduces guldiiies.s and 
irritation. Called the Sirocco in Italy. 

Solatlnm (A), A recompense; a 
sop; a solace, (laiin, solatium,) 

It )ih*iy )>o that Mr. Khii'n will he Kf^mMled tn 
take Olio, by way i»f solatium for hia dofim m 
HoiiiMraotshiro.'*— purayraph, Uocoiii- 
lior, ISSS. 

Soldan or Sowdan. A comiptioii 
of sultan, ineaiiiug in mcdiieval roniance 
the Saracen king ; but, with the usuali 
inaccuracy of these writers, we havt? tins 
Soldan of "Egypt, the Soudan of Persia, 
the Sowdan of Babylon, etc., all repre- 
sented ns iiccompauicd by grim Saraceitj 
to torment Cliristians. 

The Soldan, meant for Felipe of Spain, 
who used all his power to bribe and 
seduce tlic subjects of £li/.al>eih. Quim-'U 
Mercilla sent to negotiate a peace, but 
the ambassador sent was treated like a 
dog, referring to reliiic’s detention of 
the deputies sfuit by the States of Hol- 
l.uu1. Sir Artegal demands of the sol- 
dan tlu» rcloaso of the damsel “liold as 
wrongful prisoner,” and the holdan 
“swf-'.ring and banning most bbisplie- 
mously,'' mounts his “high chariot,” and 
vi’enarcfl to maintain his cause. Prince 
Artnur encounters liim “ on the green,” 
and after a severe conib.*it. uncovers his 
shield, at sight of which tho soldan and 
all his followoi's takev. to flight. Tho 
“swearing and banning” refer io Iho 
excommunieations thniulortMl out against 
£li/al)cth; tho “high chariot” is tho 
Spanish Anna'da; the “green” is the 
sea ; the “ uncovering of the sliield ’’in- 
dicates that tho Arma'da was put to 
flight, not by man’s might, but by the 
power of God. Elavil Jehovah et dis* 
sipa'tl sp*nt (God blow, and they were 
scattered). (Spencer : lame Queene^ v. 


in 

has 


ioldaUi(7)6'ii). Money. Shakospoaro, 
The Merry Wives of Windsor y ii. 2, 
“Money is a gooa soldier, sir, and 
I on.” Doubtless the Fren^ use of 
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the word is derived from the proverbial 
truth that “Money the sinews of 
war,’^ combined witti a pnn on tlie word 
soUdm (the pay of a soldier). The Nor- 
man soud (i.e. sohI^ means “wages;” 
Swedish, hesolday to p^; Danish, molde, 
to pay wa^cs ; the French soldat, our 
ftoUtiei\ a hweliug or mercenary, and the 
French sd or 90 u, 

Soldier originally meant a hireling 
or mercenary; one paid a mUdm for 
military service ; but hireling and soldier 
convey now very different ideas. {See 

above,) 

To come the old soldier* over one. To 
dictate pereraptoi*ily and profess superi- 
ority of knowledge and experience. 

Soldier's Heart. A complaint com- 
mon in the English ai*my, indicated by a 
weak voice and great leeblcriess of the 
chest, for which sohliers are discharged. 
It is said to be the result of the jirosent 
system of drill, which enforces expau- 
Biou of the clujst by restraining free 
breathing. 

Soldiers’ Battles Malpla- 

<pnjt, ITO, and Inkenimnu, 18;54, were 
both “ soldiers* battles,” 

Soldiers of Fortune. Chevaliers 
do Viinlufttrie ; men who live by their 
wits, llcferriug to those men in meili- 
ajvnl times who let themselves for hire 
into uuy army. 

• " lli.H falser WAS A solfluT of fortniM’, ns I nni a 
sfiiliji ."-Sir ir. Scott: Thv Anlrjiuarff, ebap. xs. 

Soldiering. A liamick term for fur- 
bishing up of uccoutrciuents. 

■' 1 tfot tbo sorewfi Iasi in^bl. hut 1 was lm«>y 
iitif till U)o laUV’-- J. Il, £?rttuf : Storu of a 
Siioi i Life, V. 31, 

Solecism (3 syT.). Misapplication of 
words ; an expression opposed to the 
laws of syntax: so oallefl from the city 
of Soli, in Cilicia, where an Athenian 
colony settled, and forgot the purity of 
thoir native laugna^fee. {Saidats,) 

Soremn. Habitual, customary. (Latin, 
noUemnie^ strictly 8p%ak{ug means “once 
a year,” “annual,*^ 

niffhl, with Ibis brr sol<ttun binl” [!>, 
the iiigbtiiujtAK the hird fkmllmr to 
Milton : rarodUe Lost, v. 

V Of course the usual meaning of 
“solemn** is devout; but an annual 
festival, like Good Fiiday, etc., niay bo 
lx)th dm'out and serious. The Latin 
for “it is usual,’* is eoletnne est^ and to 
“ aolemuiso ** ia to celebrate an annual 
custom. 

The Solemn Doctor, llonry QoethaU 


was so called by tlie Sorbouiie. (1227- 
1293.) 

Solemn League and Covenaniy for the 
suppression of Popery and Prelacy, 
adt>pted hy the Scotch Parliament m 
less, and accepted by the English in 
1643. Charles II. swrore to the Scotch 
that he would abide by it and tlicreforc 
they crowned him in 1651 at Dunbar ; 
but at the Eestoratioii ho not onlv re- 

i 'ceted the covenant, hut had it burnt 
the conunon hangman. 

Soler. An upper room, a loft, a 
garret. (Latin, solarium,) 

“ ITajtliJy iban wrnt tlini All, 

And him lu the mii.vdrn*! hail, 

111 rbamhers liii?h. f«* iinurlit at hide, 

And in 8 nlei‘« <in ilba side;' 

ytcaiiU' and Oawin, 

Solid Doctor.' Diehard Middleton, 
a cordelier; also called the Profound 
Doctor. (♦-1301.) 

Solingen. The Sheffield of Germany, 
famous for swords and fenciug-foiLs. 

Solomon. The Knglish Solomon. 
James I., called by Sully “the wisest 
fool in Christendom.” (1506, lG03-lC2»'i.) 

Heniy VII. was so called for his uise 
policy in imiling the York and Lancaster 
factious. (1 157, 1 185-1509. ) 

SoJoimu of Charles V., le 

Sugv, (1337\ 1361-1380.) 

St. Louis or Louis IX. (1*215, 1220- 
1270.) 

Solomon’s Carpet. (*8^1^ umler Cah* 
PET, Paviuon.) ^ 

Solomon's Ring. The rabbins say 
that Solomon w'ore a ring in which wa^s 
set a chased stouc that told the king 
everything he desired to know. 

Solon of Pomassns. So Voltaire 
called Boilonu, in allusion to his A/t* 
oflMyg. (U>;}0-17n,) 

Sorsttoe (2 fiyl.). Tlio summci' sol- 
stice is .iTine ‘ilW; the winter wlsljce 
^is Decemlier 22iid; so called because, 

* on an'ivki^ nt the corresponding jioints 
of the echplie, the suii is sfopi>ed and 
made to appi-oach^the equator again. 
(Xiaiiu, Aol sistil or slaty the sun stops.) 

Sol'yman, king of the Turks (in 
Jerusalem Delh'enj)^ who«o capital was 
Nice. Bfiiiig»driven from hia kingdom, 
he fled to Egypt, nnd was fhero ap- 

S iintwl leader of the Arabs (bk. ix.). 

e and Argaiites were by far the most 
doughty of the pagan knights. Solyinau 
vrna' slain by Hinaldo (bk. zx.), and 
Argantes by Tailored. 
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8om^ The moon, bom from the eyes 
of Atri, sou of Brahma; mode the 
sovereign of plants and planets. Soma 
ran away with Tam (^SVer), wife of Vri- 
hosuata, preceptor of the gods, and 
Buddha was their offspring. {JTiudn 
mythology.^ 

To drink the Sonia, To lieconie im- 
mortal. In tlie Vedic hymns the Soma 
is the moon-plant, the juice of which 
confers immortality, and exhilarates 
even the gods. It is said to bo brought 
down from heaven by a falcon. {Scan^ 
dinavian mythology.) 

Somali A (singular somnghtm). 
Horse -loads, Italian, eotnat u burden; 
sonK^ro, a beast of burden, on ass. 
Sumpteh.) 

Sombre'ro. A Spanish hat with a 
very wide brim, 

Sonierset. Anciently Sumorscete or 
Snmormt — i.e. Sath^iwr^acet (south 
moor camp). 

Som'oMot or Sameraanlt. A leap 
in wliich a person turns head over heels 
in the air and liglits on his foot. (Jjatin, 
m^ter salius; French, soutn'esani.) Some* 
Hmes a person will turn twice or thrico 
in the air before he touches the ground. 

“ First t1)st«oul.'l make lo\e faecs*. or couhl do 

TU* Valter's soniliersalts.” 

Dvune: Poems, p. 300. 

Somerset House occupies the site 
of a princely mansion built ^ Somerset 
the Protector, brother of Lady Jane 
Seymour, and iincVi of Edward VI. At 
the death of Soiiierstit on the scaffold 
it became the property of the Crown, 
and in the reign of James I. was called 
Denmark House in honour of Anne of 
Denmark, his queen. Old Somemd 
House was pulled down in the eighteenth 
•century, and the present structure was 
erected by SirWilham Chambers in 1776. 

SomorootL (See ZAMORn^) 

ISon (or descendant of). Norman, 
7^tz^ ; Gaelic, Mac; Welsh, (some-* 
times contracted into P, as P-ri<}hard) ; 
Irish, 0*; Hebrew and Arabic, .ffew-, 
all prefixes: English, •eon; Bussian, 
•vilch or ’^witekf postfixes. 

Son Of Belial, One of a wicked 
disiiosition ; a companion of the wicked. 
(See J udges xix. 22.) * 

“Now thf‘ wms of EH w**rc Kona of Belial, Uicy 
knew not ihe Lord.”—! JSdiituel li. 12. 

Son of Dripping (A), A man oook, 
a turnspit. 

Yet, Hon of dripping , . . let us halt j 

Boll fires, the proverh tells os, make sweet malt.'* 
Peter Pindar : The JLvUeUidt cauto 11. 


Song 


Son of One Xbar. A child one year 
old; similarly a *‘bou of sixty yews/* 
etc. (Bxodu8xii.fi.) 

Son of Perdition, Judiis Iscariot. 
(John xvii. 12.) 

Son of pt^t'dition, Aidichiist, who not 
only draws others to pcnlition, but is 
himself devoted to destruction. (2 Thes- 
salouiaus ii. 3.) 

Son of the Bloming. A traveller. 
An Oriental phrase, alluding to tlu» 
custom of rising c.arly in tlic morning to 
avoid the mid-day heat, when on one’s 
travels. 


Son of the Star [Jlar Cf/ehahl. A 
name assumed by Simon the Jew, in the 
reiffli of Hadrian, who gave himself out 
to he the ‘‘Star out of Jacob” men- 
tioned in Numbers xxiv. 17. 

Sons of God. Angels, genuine 
Christians, or believers who are the sons 
of Gotl by adoption. 

“ A» many HK arc U'd hy the Spirit of «o*l, llv y 
Hie the boiiK of (fOd,"- UomHiui viii. N. 

Sons of (rod. When Juthra was a 
theocracy the representative of God on 
earth w'a.H by the Jews called god; bonce 
angels, rulers, prophets, and priests wen* 
called gods. Moses as tho nicssengi^r 
of Jehovah was “a god to Pharaoh” 
(Exodus vii. 1) ; magistrates genera lly 
were called pods ; thus it is said, “ 'rboli 
shalt not revile the gods, nor curse the 
ruler of thy people ” (Exodus xxii. 28y. 
By a still inrther extension, anyuiio 
who gave a message to another was 
his god, because he inspired him/' as 
Moses was a god to Aai*on liis spokes- 
man (Sxodus iv. 16). Our Lord n fers 
to this use of the word in John x. ;U. 
(See also Genesis vi. 2, 4 ; Job i. 6; ii. 
1 ; Psalm Lixxii. 0 ; Exodus iv. 2*2, 23 ; 
Hoseaxi. 1.) 

Sons of tho Band, Soldiers rank 
and file. (2 Cbroniofes xxv. 13.) 

Sons of the Mighty. Horors. 
(Psalm xxix. 1.) 

Sons of the Prophets. Disciples or 
scholars belonging to the “collogo of 
tho prophets,” or under instruction for 
tho ministry. In this sense we call flip 
University whore wo were educated our 
“ Alma ma'tcr.” (See 1 Kings xx. 3fi.) 


Sons of the Soroeress, Tliose who 
study and practise magic. (Isaiah Ivii. 

Song. Father of tnoda^H French song, 
Ponard: also calM the “La Foutaiuo 
of Uie Vaudeville,” (1691.1765.) 
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Song of t)egr6es 

Song of Dogreno. The fifteen 
rMiliuH, cxx. to Gxx&v. ; 80 called be- 
cause they are prophetic of the return 
or “going u|)^* from liaptivity. Some 
Ihiiik there is a coimectiou between 
tlica* Fsalms and the tift^eu atepa of 
the Temple porch. (Ezekiel xl. 22-26.) 

Til the Kc vised Version called “Song of 
Ascents.’* 

Song of Boland* tlic renowned 
nephew of Charlenioguo, slain in tlio 
pass of RoncCHvalles. At the battle of 
ila stings, Taillefer advanced on horse- 
l»;ick before the invading anny, and 
gave tlio signal for onset by singing tliia 
famous song. 

“ T'lillffci*, 'wlio pnnjr W(*]I and loud, 

Ciitiu nioitnicil «iii u cliarKCr jirund : 

tin duk*' file niiTj»<trel spraiig, 

And the iSotnj t'f Itolaful sam;.'’ 

Jtrut of Whvc Ctrnnalnt€d). 

Song Of Songs. The Canticles, or 
“Solomon’s Song.” 

Sonna nr Snnna. The Mishua or 
hiw of the Mahometans. Kelaiid 
(Ih> Jtfhff, Mahom.^ ]). 54 ) says these 
tr-ulitioiw were orally (lelivered by Ma- 
in mu’t, and Pubseqnontlv conimittcHi to 
>u*iting. Albulphara'gius asserts that 
Aii, the Ron-in-law and eonsiu of Ma- 
lioiuct, Avas set aside liocaust) he refused 
to lAigiird tho oral traditions of the 
proplu't of tho Hitnie authority us the 
Ktuiin. {ffint, Ihjmat.y 1 ?< 2 .) (Arabic, 
i^tnnuty tradition.) {Svv SUNNiTES.) 

Sonnam’bula {La), Amina, 

Ki VINO.) 

Sonnet. Prince of the mivrt, 
.loafhim du Bellay, a French HOnnet<»er 
( I 'lil-huiO) ; but lMran‘li better dc- 
s. ivts the title. (1:334-1374.) 

Sop. A Mup in thr pan. A honu(^ 
huni'ht. tit-bit, dainty morsel; a piece 
ot bread soaked in the dripping of meat 
e;v light in a dripping-pan ; also a bribe. 
{Sf^helow.) m 

To fftre a nop io To give a 

bribe, to ij^uiot a ti-oublcsome customer. ' 
(,'eiberiis is I’lato’g threo-hoaded dog, 
stathmed at tho gates of the infernal 
rcgifuis. When jwrsons dii'd the Greeks 
and Romans used to put a cake in 
..their hands as a sop to Ot*rberu8, to allow 
them to pass without molestation. 

Soph. A student at Cambridge is 
a Freshman for tho first term, a Junior 
iSoph f«)r tho second year, and a Senior 
Soph for the tliird year. The wonl 
Soph is a contnictioii of “sophister,” 
wliieh is tho Greek and Latin sophuUs 
(a »o 2 »liist). At ouo timo these students 


liad to maintain a given question in the 
schools by opposing the orthodox view 
of it These opponencies are now b'lnitcd 
to Law and Divinity degrees. 

Sophl or Sail \inyHtie\ applied in 
Peraia to ascetics ^ncrally, was given 
to Sheik Juneyd u Dieii, grandfather of 
Shah Ismail, a Mahometan .sectary or 
Shiite, who claimed descent, through 
AU, from the twelve saints. 

So’pbis. Tlte twelfth cUmastv of 
Persia, founded by Shah Isinaif I., 
gi'audson of Sheik Juneyd (1509). {^ee 
ahore.) 

Siq;»hla (‘^V.), at Constantinople, is 
not dedicated to a saint named Sophi a, 
but to the “Logos,” or Second Person 
of the Trinity, called Kagia Hophia 
(Sacred Wisdom). 

Sophist, Sophistry, Sophism, So- 
pMsticator, etc. Tlipse wunls have 
quite rim from their lemtimate moaning. 
Before the time of Pythagoras (b.c. 586- 
500) tho sages of Greece were called 
nophhta (wise men). Pythagoras out of 
moilesty called liimself a pntlosophn' (a 
AN istlom -h >v€r) . A cent hit later Protag'- 
ora** of Alnle ra resumed the title, and 
a set of qnibblcrs apiK-ared in Athens 
who pvofc'fBoii to answer hiiy question 
on any subject, and took up the title 
iliscarded by the Wise Samian, From 
this moment .sophos and nil its family of 
wonls Avere applied to “ Avisdora falsely 
so called,” and philo-soplios to the 
“ modest search uft^r truth.” 

Sorbonloa. Tlio public disputations 
Rustained by candidate's for membership 
of tho Sfuljonne. They begun at 5 a.in. 
and l;isto<l till 7 p.m. 

SortNUins. The institution of thoo * 
logy, s<*ience, and literature* in Paris 
foundtHl by Kolieil de Sorbon, <.’anon of 
Cambraiym 1252. In 1808 the buildings 
wore given to the University, ami since 
1821 haye liecn the Aeadanie HuWerm- 
tairede 7*ann. 

Sorceress, CANiniA, Cibcb, 

etc. etc.) 

Sordollo. A poem by RoWrt 
Browning, showing the conflict of a 
minstrel aUoyt the best way of making 
his infiucnce felt, AN'hether peSKinally or 
b^ the power of song. 

Sorl'tes (Greek). A heaped-up or 
cumulative syllogism. The following 
will serve as an example :~ 

All men who believo shall be saved. 
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All who aro saved must be fi-ee from 
sill. 

All who ore free from siu aro iuuocout 
in tl\e sight of God. 

All who are innocent in the sight of 
God ore meet for heaven. 

All who are meet for heaven will be 
admitted into heaven. 

‘ Therefore all who believe will bo ad- 
mitted into heiiveu. 

The famous Sprites of ThemistoeUs was: 
That *his infant son eomniauded the 
wlioJo world, proved thus : — 

infant son rules his mother. 

Ills mother rules me, 

I rule the Athenians. 

The Athenians rule the Qi*eok8. 

The Gitjeks rule Enroi)e. 

And Euroi>o rules the world. 

Sorrows of Wortlier. A novel by 
Goethe, The heroine is Cliarlotte. 

Sortds Bib'lloie, Same as the Sorter 
Virgilia'nffi (-y.r.), only the Bible waa 
substituted for the works of the poet. 

Sortos VlrgUla'nes. Telling one's 
fortune bv consulting the .Sue'id of 
Vu*gil. You take up the book, open it 
at random, and the pavsa^e you touch at 
random with your huger is the oracular 
rc-^j^nse. Seve'rus consulted the Ixwk, 
and rea/.l thcs^> words ; ‘ ‘ Forget not thou, 
O Koman, to rule the mople with royal 
sway. ’ ’ Gordia'n ns, w no reigned only a 
few days, hit upon this verse: ‘‘Fjtle 
only showed him on the earth, but 
suffered him not to tarry.” But, cer- 
tainly, the most cuMous instance is that 
given by Dr. Well wood respect iug King 
Charles I. and Lord Falkland while they 
were both at Oxford. Falkland, to 
amuse the king, 2 )roposed to try this 
kind of augury, and the king hit upon 
bk. iv. ver. 881-893, tlie gist of W'hirli 
passage is that ‘’evil ware would break 
out, and the king lose his life.’* Falk- 
land, to laugh the matter off. Staiil ho 
w^ould sliow his Majesty how ricnrulously 
the*“lot” would foretell the lu xt fato, 
and he lighted on book xi. ver. 4230-237, 
the lament of Evaiider for tlio untimely 
death of his son PalJ^s. King Charles, 
in 1643, moiimod over liis noble friend, 
who was shot through the body in the 
battle of Newbury. 

Sorts. Out of sorts, I7et in good 
licalth and spirits. The French Hro 
Grange explains the metaphor. If cards 
are out oi sorts they are deranged, and 
if a person is out of .sorts tlie health or 
spirits are out of order. 

In printers' language it means out of 


some particular letter, in which case they 
substitute for a tiipe another letter. 

To run noon sorts. In printing, said of 
work which requires an unusual number 
of certaiu letters, etc. ; os au index, w^hicii 
re(]uircs a dis 2 )roportionate number of 
capitals. «• 

Sos'ia. The living double of another, 
as the brothers Antiph'olus and In’othcra 
Dromio in the Comedy of Errors^ and 
tlis> Coiwcan brothers in the drama so 
called. Bosia is a servant of Amnhit'- 
i-yon, III Plautus's comedy so called. It 
is Mercury W'ho a.ssumGs the double of 
So.sia, till Bosia d<»ubtH his own identity. 
Both Dry don and Moli6ro have mlapted 
tlda play to the raodoni stage, but the 
Comedy of Errors is ba.sed on another 
drama of tlie .same author, called the 
Mrnachmi, {Hkn AMrHiTttYON.) 

SotodiCB or Sotad'ie Verse. Gne 

that reads backwards and forwards the 
same, as “ llewd did I live, and evil I did 
dwell." So called from SoFades, the 
inventor. These vei*8es are also culled 
Iiahudroinic. {See Palimduome.) 

N.B. 11 is the old nrny of writing a 
capital L. 

Sethlo Year. Tlie Persian yc-r 
consists of days, so that a day is 
lost in four years, and tlie lo.st bits in 
the course of 1,160 years amount to a 
year. This iicriod of 1,460 yeai's is 
called a sothic period^ and the ivcluimt'd 
year made up of the bits is called a 
year. (Greek, sot his, the dog-star, at 
whose rising it commences.) 

Soul. The Mosh'ms f.ancy th.at it is 
neccbSJiry, when a man is bow-strung, to 
relax the rope a little lief ore death oc- 
cui-8 to let the soul c^scape. The Greeks 
and Homans seemed to think that tlie 
noul made its cscaxie with Life out of the 
death- woeud. 

Sold, The Moslems say that tlie souls 
of the faitlif ul assumcjthc fonns of .snow- 
white birds, and nestle under the throne 
of Allah until the resurrection. 

Sf/ut. Heraclitus htdd the soul to bo 
a spark of the stellaf essence : “ seintiUa 
steharis essmtue,''^ {JHaeivMus : Som^ 
nium Scipioris^ lib. i. cop. H.) 
vUnI Miark of bcavonJy flsim*. 
qua, uh !qUU I bint luortsl fiTuitc.'* 

Pdps : Th 6 Duiftff ChrUtUm to his Snof. 

Sold, in Egyptian bioroglyphics, is ro- 
of tire, n heron, a hawk wiiii a human 
face, and a ram. 

Bool Cak^ Cakes given in StaiTord- 
shire and Cheshire on AU Souls' Day, 
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to the poor who go a-souling, begging 
for soul-cokeB. The w^rds used are— 

*• goal, for naul-cakc 
Pray you, (rood ini»tre88, a koul cake.** 

Soul and Spirit, v ^v\\i (the soul) 
contains the paeons and d^res, which 
animals have in common with man. 

TO ni/tvfia. (the spirit) is tlie highest and 
(ligtinctive part of man. In 1 Thess. 
l*aul says, ** I pray God your whole 
spirit, soul, ana body l )0 preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Clirist.” (SW ako Hob. iv. 12; 

J CV»r. ii. 14 and 15 ; xv, 45, 45.) 

Soul of a <looae or Capon, 'i'he 
liver, rallwl by the Froncli ame. The 
i-f'nowiicd Slrasljourg ^'path de Jhie 
f/noi ’* arc inarle of these souls. 

“ Draw out all (‘ritniils . . . Iml Wv<‘ the 
►oiil.’’ DiCtimai'u Of Cookei tf- 

Sound, a narrow sea, is the Anglo- 
Saxon s»nj ; hence such worils as Bo- 
lujivsund, etc. 

Sound Dno«. A toll or tribute 
whu h was levied by the king of Denmark 
on all merchant vessels passing through 
the Sou fid. (Abolished 1557.) 

Sound as a BolL Quite sound. A 
crack^nl bell is useless us a bell. 

“ IiUndo Port lino did m) luinnly <‘<•l)Iri\o, 

Tlmi wo. sound fts iK'Urt. did wito an\o 

At Df.vor.” Titular'* ji. yi* CW 3 n>. 

Sound as a Boaoh. Quite sound. A 
pun upon roavh or roche the fish, awl 
t^u! French rocA#?, a rock, 

Soundinga In nautical language, 
till- (k’ptlis of water hi rivers, haihours, 
uliuig .'•hores, eic. 

Sour Grapos. Things despised be- 
( a use they are liey ond our roach . Many 
men of low degree call titles and digni- 
ties “ sour grapes ; and men of no 

1 >arls turn up their noses at literary 
uuiouvs. Tlie phmso is from .^TSsop’s 
fable called T/te Fvx and the Grapts, 

Sour Orapeigm.* An assumed con- 
tem]it or indiiTeronce to the unattainable. 
(tSVf* above.) 

“Tlioro, oewmv.wy wns fflirrsys ‘elegant,’ awl ' 
mr»nt‘> ins AlnTtyn ' \ u iKtr ' and ooH^utat 
—a 1*1 *rl <it awir Krapeiam, wtileti made ns >cry 
Ifart'ful ntXil»u,liBtiOiV'^3fr».UaiiktU: Cmttfora^ 
etiaj). I. 

*South4tea Scheme or Buhhle. A 

stock-jobWiig echomo devised by Sir 
John iSlunt, a lawyer. The object of 
the compiuiy wm to buy up the National 
Debt, and to be allowed the solo privi- 
lege of trading in the South Seas. The 
£100 shores soon realised ten times that 
sum, but the whole bubble burst in 1720 j 


and ruined thousands, (1710-1 720.) The 
term is applied to any hollow scheme 
which has a splendid promise, but whose 
collapse will be sudden and ruinous. [See 
Mississippi Bubble.) 

Scuthampton Street (London). So 
called in compliment to the noble family 
of tliat title, allied to the Bedford 
family, the proprietors. 

Southami^n's Wise Sons. In the 
early part of tlic pre.sent century, the 
people of Soutlisrnpton cut a ditch for 
hargc.s lietwcen Southampton and lled- 
bridge ; but as barges could go without 
paying dues through the “ SouthanipUm 
Water/’ the ditch or canal wa« uever 
used. 'Iliw wise scheme was compan^d 
to that of the man who cut two holes 
through the wall— one for the grt^at cat 
and the other for its kitten. 

Southern Gate of the Sun. The 
simi Capricormw or winter solstice. So 
calleil because it is the most southern 
limit of the sun’s course in the ecliptic. 

Soutraa. The discourses of Buddha. 
(Stv Tripitaigv.) 

Sovereign: A strangely mis.spc1lcd 
word, the hist syllable l)cing mistaken 
for the word nrgn. It is the Latin 
super/* (supremo over all), with the p 
changed to The French .^ouvtrtrtu 
is nearer the Latin word ; Italian, mc- 
rano ; Spanish, sohn'uuo. 

Soreiiign^ a gold coin of the value of 
twenty shillings, was fh>t issued by 
Henry Vlll. , and so called b(M^ni<c li’e 
W'ii-s represented on ittu royal roN^s. 

Sow (to rhyme with “now You 

hare got the inuuHj sow bg the t </r. Sow 
K a large tub with two ears or handlf-s ; 
it is usckI for pickling or The 

expression means, Ihorclbre, You luivc 
got hold of the wrong vessel, or, iu« the 
Latin phrase has it, “ /Vf? aih'phord 
(You have brought mo tlio 
little jug instead of the groat got oh). 
French, stau (a bucket). • 

• You have got the right soir hg the far. 
Yon have hit upon the very thing. 

Sow. {See Fia Iron.) 

Spa or Spa Watdb. A goncml name 
for medical springs. So cnllcd from Rjia, 
in Belgium, in the seventeenth century 
the most fashionable watering-place in 
Europe. * • 

Spado. )Vhg not raft a spade 9 spade ? 
Do not jialliafe sins by euphemisms, 

** W(» iTill n jieUI*' but A nettle. HUil the fftull.ii of 
fooU hut fnUv. 1. 

•*I hii\e Irarnt'd to call tvickeilncBS hy its ftvrn 
terms : ft lltf a fig, and a Sfiade a smde.' WoAn 
Antve^ 
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Sp(^s in fards, A corruption of the 
Spftmsh spados, pikes or swords, called 
by tlie French piques (pikes) , 

SxmdUh Laagiiage (^//). In jtliiin 
English without euphuism; calling a 
spade a “ spade.” 

•* llRtl T Rttomptotl to my opiiiionR in 

foil * riiwttlisli ' lariKit^KO. 1 8houM liavo liml tu tsti) 
hanlor OUa. 

Spa'flel'dB (^London). So called from 
“ the Loudon Spa,” the name of ceitaiu 
tea-gardens once celebrated for their 
“ sija-watcr.” 

Siiag'irio Art. Alchemy. 

Spag'irio Food. Oagliostro's ^ elixir 
of iintnoilal youth ” was so called from 
the Latin word sfjaf/ir’icus (chemical). 
Hence, chemistry is termed the “sjiag'- 
iric art,” and a cliemist is a spag'irist. 

Spagnaletto [the li(tU Spaninrff]. 
Jose Kibeni, the painter. Solra'tor liosii 
and Guerci'uo W'cre two of his pupils. 
(158S-16.)().) 

Spate. A red deer of the tiiird year. 

“Tlio >«uim iiittU' iH crU<*( 1 in the first 
n vni/*', in ibv oivoiid a hrokfitAht" thiril r 
iltf /(Mtrtli a iftnytm or fttag, fifth » oreaf stiuf. 
thf> sixth an kart, and so foortii unto hia death.” 
—IfunrMu. 

Spain. ^ ChAteau d*Espagne, {See 
Castte.) 

Patron saint of Spain, St. James tho 
Greater, who is said to have pi’Oiiehed 
the Gospel in S|)iiin, where what are 
called his “relics ” are preserved. 

Spaa Now. ifke Spice.) 

Spaniel. The punish dog, fixim es- 
paholy through the French, 

Spaniali Blades. A sword is called 
a tolc'do, from tho great excellcnco of 
the Tuletan steel. 

Spanldh Brutus (77/i»). Alfous^o 
Perez de Guzman (12.^8- 1 300), Lorn* do 
Vega has celebrated this hero. When 
liesicged, he was threatened with tlie 
death of his son, who had b^^en taker 
prisoner, unless he surreuderiHl. Perez 
replied by throwing a dagger over the 
walls, ana his sou»waA put U> death in 
his sight. 

Spaalsli Blain. The circular hank 
of islands forming the northern and 
eastern boundaries of the Caribbe'an 
Sea, hej^nning from Mosquito, near the 
isthmus, and including Jamaica, St. 
Domingo, the Leewaid Dlauds, and the 
Windwara Islands, to the coast of Vene- 
sno'la in South America. 

^ We turned ronigicron, and Invaded the main 
Ot SpAiu.”~2hicon. 


Bpanish Ifrasy. Fair words and 
compliments. The Spanish goveminent 
is a model of dishonest dealings, the 
byword of the commercial world, vet 
no man is more irate than a Spaiiiai'd if 
any impute tion is laid to his charge as 
inconsistent with the character of a man 
of liouour. 

SpaidBli Worm. A nail concealed 
in a piece of wood, against which a 
carpenter jars his saw or chisel. So 
called fiom Spanish woofls used in cabi< 
net-work. 

Spank {A), A slap to urge one to 
greater energy. (See below,) 

Spanker (A), A fore-and'Ofi sail set 
upon the mizen-inast of a three-mnstcMl 
vessel, and the jigger-mast of a foiir- 
niasted vessel, lliere is no spanker in a 
one- or tw'o-masted vessel of any rig. 
A “ spanker ” used to bo called a 
“driver.” (Supplied hy an old mi lor 
of tony eerrice,) 

Spanking. Titirge, rapid, strong ; as 
a “ smiikiiig big fellow,” a “ sjKtiiking 
speeu,” u “ spunking breeze.” A uauti* 
cal tenn. (fe above,) 

Spare the Rod and Spoil tho 
Child. Solomon (Prov. xiii. 21) says: 
“ He that spureth the rod huteth "his 
son but Samuel Butler, in his Hmli* 
brae (pt. U. canto 1, line 813), bays : 

” c is a )n»y, h> sryU’d. 

Tlu*n £>iniro the rod, niul spoil thft rliitd.” 

Sparkling Beat. Heat greater than 
U'fnlv heat. 

“TIhto lip ••.•xoml th-ijrn's of hoai. in asnmli s 
niTrfr, arru-Oiiiir lo I Ik* juirpoiK* of llioir wni k • * 1 1 
a hloii<l-*tM| hKii : rji a white flaiiio limt . A- a 
HrarkliUK or ut*liiiiiK liont, io*<'(i tnvulil or 

pUT'-.-i of Iiou.’ -Kfnurtt: MS Liiund , htfi-'i, f. 

Spartan Dog. A blood-hound ; a 
blood-riiiraty man. 

*'t>Si<nitHn iloff, 

ihiro fell Hum auKniHh, huiiKfr. <'r Ihe ’* 
Shnkcuprare : Otbilh, n. 

Spaamod'te Sc&ooL A name iip- 
plitMi by Profoasor Aytoun to certain 
authors of tho nineteenth century, whoso 
writings are distinguished by si)a.«tiiiodic 
or forced conceits. Of tliis sclwxil tlio 
most noted are Gurlyle, Bailey (autlior 
of FcUuH)y Aloxatider Smitli, Sydney 
DgIk}!], ote. 

Speaker’* l^e. To eateh ike Speaker's 
eye. The rule in tlie House of Commons 
is tliat the member whose rising to 
address tho House is first observed by 
the Speaker is allowed precedence. 

Speakli^. They are on epeakiny 
terms. They just know each other. 
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They are not on speaking tenns. Though 
thpy Iciiow each other^they do not even, 
salute each other in the street, or say 
“How d’ye do S'” 

Spoaklns Heads and Sounding 
Stones. 

(1) JabelNogus [mountaiffof the 

ill Arabia Pctrica, gives out sounds of 
varying strength whenever tlio sand 
slides down its sloping Sanks. 

(2) The white dry sand of the liench 
ill the isle of Kigg, of the Hehrides, 
produces, according to Hugh Miller, a 
musical sound whe-n walked upon. 

(3) The statue of Memiiou, in Ej^ypt, 
uttf'rs musical sounds when tlic morning 
Bun darts on it. 

(4) The speaking head of Orpheus, at 
LcsIkjb, is said to have predicted the 
bloody death Avliich terminated the ex- 
pedition of Cyrus the Oreat into Sevf hia. 

(5) The head of Minos, bniiigtit by 
CKliii to Scnnditiuviu, is said to have ut- 
tered resjionscs. 

(tJ) (Icrbcrt, afterwards Pope Sylvns- 
tfr U., cniiHtruc.ted a speaking head of 
brass (tenth century). ! 

(7) Albertus Magnus constructed an j 
cartlieii bead in tlu^ thirteeulh century, j 
wliich both s[xiko and moved. Tliumas j 
Aipji'nus broke it, whereupon the* me- 
i lianist exclaimed, “ There goes the 
laliour of thirty yiMirs ! ” 

(Si Alexander made a statue of Es<'u- 
la'pios which spoke, hut Liaaan siiys the 
#(ouiids were uttererl by a man tHnimilcd, 
and conveyed ?iy tubes to the statue. 

(•)) The “ ear of Dionysius ” communi- 
eated to Dioiiysias, Tyrant of Syracuse, 
whatever wus utterixl by suspected sub- 
jects shut up ill a state, prison. This 
“ear” wae a large black opening in a 
rock, about fifty feet higli, and the 
Bouiiil was communicated by n series of 
ehaniicls not unlike those of the human 
car. 

Spear. Cairba^osks if Fingal comes 
iu peac^, to which Mor-annal replies: 
“In peace he comes not, king of Erin, 1 • 
have seen his forward sjiear.” If a j 
stranger kept the fhmt of his spear • 
forward when he entered a strange land, 
it was a declaration of war ; if he carried 
the si>ear on his shoulder witli the |}oint 
Tiehiiid him, it was a token of friendship. 
(f/sjiKrn: Ihnora^i,) 

JMlks* spear. Te'lephus, King of 
Mysiti, in attempting to hijirh>r the j 
divek.'^ from mnreniug through hU coun- ' 
try against Troy, was wounded by 
Achilles* spear, and was told by ah 
oracio that the wound coyld be cured 


only by the weapon that gave it; at 
the same time the (i reeks were told that 
they would never reach Troy except by 
the aid of TVlephus. So, when the 
Mys'iau king repaired to Acliillcb’ tent, 
some of the rust of the spear was applied 
to the wound, and, in retiini for the 
cure which followed, Telephus directed 
the Oreeks on their way to Troy. 

“ Tfloi liii« H'tf'rna tai e ih'i im"! 

Hi non •iiui’ noc'iiit UcYtia luliswt ' Oorf. 

The spear of IVlepkm could both kill 
ondeure. {Plntarch.) {^ec^irhilks' spear ) 

The heavy spear of Valnici was of 
grout repute iu the days of chivalry. 

Arthur's spear. Kono or Hon. 

To break a spear. To fight iu a tour- 
nament. 

Spear-lialf. The male line. Tlie 
female lino wa.«« called by the Anglo- 
Saxons the Spindle-half (q.e.). 

Spear of Ithuriel ( 7%e)^ the slightest 
touch of which exposnl deceit. Thus 
when Ithuriel tonchtd with his spear 
Siitau smialting like a toad close to tlie 
ear of Eve, the “toiid" iiiBtautly re- 
sumed the hiim of Suiaii. {Mtltoa : 
J^tmuihe T.ost, bk. iv. 810-811.) 

“Till* fU-Ut** IK'JI »‘t hirt'iV WllKl). Ilkr 

niioiu-rh --I cjc.-,t‘onjun‘il h* n5an> from 

In-tors , «ii<ntix<eil niiions; tin* )C-l 
\ f ftiifiuo .iud FW*-AUce, ‘ -.Sr H’. scoft. 

Special Pleading. Quibbling ; 
making your own alignment good by 
forcing certain words or phntscs from 
their obvious and onlinary meaiimg. A 
pleading in law means a' w^ritten state- 
luunt of a cause pro and cun., and 
“ special ple;ulcrs ” arepereons who have 
been called to the bar. but do not sjicak 
as advocates. They advise on evidence, 
draw up afiidavits, state the merits ami 
demerits of a cfiuse, and so on. After a 
time most special ploadei-s go to the bar, 
and many get advanced to the bench. 

Si^ie, Speoiec, means simply w hat 
is vi&ible^ As things axe distinguished 
by their visible forms, it has come Jto 
^nleaii kind or ehtss. As ilriigs and con- 
dimouts &t one time formed the most 
important articles of morchandise, they 
w’erc called Ay?ccir<-^till ix>taiiied iu the 
French epieesy a iid English spiers. Again, 
as bank-notes represent money, money 
itself is callcMl speeky the thing repre- 
senteil. , 

SpectaoleCk 1 kc device of ’Hittckcray 
ill draniiigs made by him. In Punchy 
Yol. XX. No. 4!*.), p‘ 8, is a butcher's 
lK»y chalking up “No Po|H?iy,” imd 
the tray foms a pair of spectacles, 
j showing it was designed by Thackeray. 
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spectre of the Brooken* The 

Brocken is the highest summit of the 
Hartz mountains in Hanover. Tliis 
summit is at times envelox)ed in a thick 
mist, 'which reflects in a greatly maguitiocl 
degree any form opposite at sunset. In 
one of De Quinoey’s opium-dreams 
thei’e is a powerful doscriptiou of tJio 
Bi'ocken spectre. 

Spectrum, Spectra, Speotre (Latin, 
specto^ to behold). In optics a spectrum 
is the image of a sunbeam beheld on a 
screen, after refraction by one or more 
prisms. Spectm ore the images of 
objects left on the eye after tlio objects 
themselves arc removed from sight. A 
spiTfre is tlio ai)i)anHon of a person no 
longer living or not bodily present. 

Specu'lato means to look out of a 
watch-tower, to spy about (Ijatin). Meta- 
phorically, to looK at a subject with the 
mind's eye, to spy into it ; iu 
to purchase articles wJiich your mind has 
sjteculated on, and has led you to expect 
will prove profitable. {SpectiMris tapis 
is what wo should now call window- 
glass.) 

Speech. Speech iron giren to conceal 
or Uisfjum men's though U, Voltaire. 
But erroneously fatheri>d on Talleyrand, 

Speed, X. groat punster, the serving- 
man of Valentine, one of the I'wo Gen- 
tlemen of Voro'na. Launco is the 
serving-mau of Proteus, the other 
gentleman. {Shakespeare : Two Geitfk'- 
7mn of VtroYia.) • 

Spell {A)j in workman’s language, 
means a portion of time allotted to some 
particular work, and from wliich the 
men are reliei'ed when the limited time 
expires. 

• To spell is to relieve another at his 
work. 

Sj!)ell ho ! An exclamation to signify 
that the allotted time has exnircd, anil 
mop are to be relieved by another set. 

A pretty good spell. A long bout or 
pull, as a **spcll at the capstln,” etc. 
(The German spiel means a jierfonnanco 
as vrell as a play, game, or 8|>oi*t.; 

Sj^Uhindenk Orators who hold their 
audience speUbottud. The word came 
into use in America in the presidential 
election of 1888. • • 

“ The Hor^ Diiniel Uoiiffhorty uay^ : ‘ The rroml- 
any of hist life wiift whnu nr lieheld Itiit unme 
smmnjf the “ sueU-ljitwlers *' who h#*lU the nurtl- 
oiicfl ih i-Hptarf' ^vitli thfir elixiuf uce,’ 

Ileview^ July 7(h, IfaH, p 13. 

loiter. A commercial name for zinc. 
Also an abbreviation of spelter-solder. 


Spence. A salle d maugei\ the room 
in whidi meals fore taken, a dining- 
room; also a store-room or pantry. 
{DispensoHum^ Old French dispense^ a 
buttery.) 

“TIh* roKi, of the funuly h»»M counsel in the 
Biwncv:'-- Mir W, Scott: The Monusterj/, xxx. 

Sponoer, An outer coat without 
skirts ; so named from the Earl Spencer, 
who wore this dress. (George III.) 

Spendthrift. The Banish thrift is 
the noun of the word thrive (to increase 
or pi-ospor). Shakespeare says, “ I have 
a mind presages mo such thrift” (in- 
creiisc, profit). As our frugal ancesbirs 
found sari no the best way to grow' rich, 
they applied the word to frugality and 
careful mariagcmout. A 8]Xindthrift is 
one who spends the thrift or saving of 
his father, or, as Old Adam says, tho 
“thrifty hire I saved.” (As Von Like It.) 

Spenser (AV/wwwrf), called by Milton 
“tlio sag© and serious Spenser.” Ben 
J’onson, in a letter to Drummond, .states* 
that the poet “died for lake of bread.” 
(l5o3-15&l).) 

Spenserian Metre (The). The metro 
in which Siieusor's T'uMe Qmenc is 
written. It is a stanza of nine {.'imbic 
lines, all of ten syllables except the last, 
which is an Alexombine. Only throe 
different rhymes are admitted into a 
stanza, and these rhymes are thus 
posed : Linos I and 3 rhyme ; lines 2, 4, 
o, 7 rh>ixic ; linos 6, 8, 9 rhyme ; thus : — 


) - rj,io 

3 - pidi» 

4 throw 

5 - RDOW 

tj bad 

7 Mow 

H lad 

- find Utn nlcf-. 
. ttfulnm. 


Spent. Weary. A hunting term. A 
deer is said to be spent when it stretches 
out its neck, and is atlbe point of death. 
In sea language, abrojcen most is said to 
be “spent.” 

Spheres. The ^Musie or harmony of 
the splm es. Pythag'oros, liaving ascer- 
tained that the pitch of notes aeneu<ls 
on tho rapidity of vibrations, and also 
that the plauots move at different rates.* 
of motion, concluded that the sounds 
mode by their motion must vai^ accord- 
ing to their different rates of motion. 
As all things in nature arehanoouiously 
made, the different sounds must har- 
monise, and the combination he called 
the “ harmony of 'the spheres.” , Kepler 
has a treatise iDu the subject. 
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Spblwc {The Egyptian). Hall a 
woman and half a iion» said to sym- 
bol we the “ risinfi: of tho Nile while the 
sun is in Leo and Vii*ga'’ This ‘‘saying 
must be takon for whut it is worth. 

Sphinx, Lord Bacoirs ingenious reso- 
lution of this fable is a fair 8i>ecimen 
of what some persons call “ spiritualis- 
ing ’Mucidents and parables. He says 
that the whole represents “science,” 
which is regarded by tho ignorant 
as “a monster.” As the figure of the 
sphinx is heterogeneous, so the sub- 
I'pcts of science “arc very various.” 
The female face “ denotes volubility of 
speech ; ” her wings show that “know- 
lodge Idee light is i-apidly diffused ; ” her 
hoc^cd talons remind us of “tho ar- 
guments of science which enter the mind 
and lay hold of it.” She is placed on 
a crag ovorlookijig the city, for “all 
science is placed on an omiuenco w'hich 
is hard to climb.” If the riddles of tho 
sphinx brought disaster, so the riddles 
of science “ perplex and harass the 
ihind.” 

Yon are a perfect sphinx— Yon speak 
in riddles. lo?/ are nothing betUr than 
a sphinx— ^on speak so obscurely that I 
cannot understand you. The sphinx was 
a sea-monster that proposed a riddlo to 
th(>. Thebans, and murdered all who 
could not guess it. G?dipns solved it, 
and the sphinx put herself to death. 
Tim riddle was this— 

Wljgt. ffoea on four on o nnd three, 

nut ibo more feel if. on t Uo weaker tt Ik* ?*' 

Sploe. A pmall admixture, a flavour- 
ing ; as, “ He is all very well, but there’s 
a spice of conceit about him.” Prol>ably 
the French espke, 

“ Ond’p honnie is all imre, ■w’ftbmii ony wpeco 
of o\.\U.''— C'ortoH.; Ulrrotir vf the IVorW, i. 

Spick and Span New. Quite and 
entirely new. A spic is a spiko or nail, 
and a span is a chip. So that a spick 
and span now ship one in which every 
nail and* chip is new. Halliwell men- 
tions “ span new.” According to Dr. 
Johnson, the phrase was first applied to 
cloth just taken olf the span)Mm or 
fetretchora. (Dutch, spikspsldemiew.) 

Spider. 

•. Bruce and the spider. In the spring 
of 1305, Bober t Bruce was crowned at 
Scone king of Scotland, but, being at- 
tacked by the English, retreated first to 
the wilds of Athole, and then to the 
little island of Bathlin, oil tho north 
coast of Ireland, and all supposed him 
to be dea^. While lying perdu in this 
island, he one day noticed a* spider near 


his bed try six times to fix its web on a 
beam in uio ceiling. “Now sliall this 
spider (said Bruce) teach mo what I am 
to do, for I also have foiled six times.” 
Tlie spider made a seventh effort and 
succeeded; whereupon Bruce left the 
island (in the spring of 1307), collect- 
ing together 300 followers, landed at 
Oarrick, and at midnight surprised the 
Englisli garrison in Tiimberry Castle; 
ho next overthrew tlio Earl of Glouces- 
ter, and in two years made himself 
master of well nigh all Scotland, which 
Edward HI. declared in 1.328 to be an 
independent kingdom. Sir W alter Scott 
tells us, in his Tahs of a Grandfather 
(p. 2G, col. 2). that in remembrance of iliis 
incident, it has alw'ays been deemed a 
foul crimo in Scotland for any of tho 
name of Bruce to injure a spider. 

“ I will frnint yMi, my father, that thi* raUunt 
hursosnot IVrili isoue of the* hehl-hwarusi n»<*n 
that draws Tucrith ... Ho would he ^9 hab, in 
waulfiunoKs, to kill a aa if ho woro a kiiif^ 

man to Kin/? Jlohert of happy nuMuory.’*— .SVr 
WaUtr 8eoU: Fair Mai-d of Perth, fh. ii. 

Frederick the Great and (he spider. 
Wliile Frederick II. was ut Sans 
ho one day went into his ante- room, as 
nsuab to drink a cup of cliocolatc, but 
sot his cup down to fetch his liand- 
kcrchirf from his bedroom. On his 
return he found a great spit^r had fallen 
from tho ceiling into Ins cup. He called 
for fresh chocolate, and next moment 
heard the report of a pistol. The cook 
had been sul^orned to poison tho choco- 
lafo, and, supporing his treachery had 
been found out, sli^ himself. On the 
ceiling of the room in Sans Souci a spider 
has been minted (according to tradition) 
in remombrauco of this story. 

Spider, Arhon Haliomct fled from 
Mecca he hid in n certain cavo, and the 
Korcishitos urere close upon him. Sud- 
denly an acacia in full leaf sprang iip at 
the mouth of tho cave, a wood-ingeou 
had its nest in tho branches, and a spider 
had ivove^ its net between the tree agd 
the cavo. When the Koreishites Saw 
*this, they felt persuaded that no one 
could have recently passed that way, and 
went on. ^ 

Spider anciently siipiHised to envenom 
everything it touched. In the examina- 
tion into the murder of Sir Tliomos 
Overbury, ope of the witnesses deposed 
“that the codntess wished him to get 
the stronge^st poison that ho comd ...” 
Accordingly ne brought seven great 
spidem. 

“There may he in tbe ctij> 

A spider stiwfted, and one may dnak, t1ei:«rr, 

Ana yet iwrtake no venom.'' 

fihaAvsjXkirc ; n'intcr’e Tele, ii. 1. 
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Spirited Awa^ 


Spuler, Accordinff to old wives* fable, 
fever may l>o cured by woai'iog a spider 
in a dutsncll round the neck. 

‘•Cni'pd by w«irlng a Bpider Uunpr rDiiml one’s* nock 

iu u nuiBbell.” Lofiiifelfow : KmuyeUne 

Spider’s trill finer net their irehs on a 
cedar roof, ^Canpheif : Letters^ 1845.) 

Spiders spin only on dark days, 

: “ The subtle spiiler nevor spins, 

But oil dark days, his slimy kius.'* 

S. Battler : Oil a youcim/ormiit, tv. 

Spider. The shoal called the Sham- 
bles at the entrance of Portland iioads 
was very dangerous before the break- 
water was constructed. According to 
legend, at the bottom of the gigantic 
sliaft are tlie wrecks of shim seiz^ nnd 
sunk by the huge spider Kraken^ called 
also the ftsh-mottnUun, 

Spid'ireoB or Spidereen. The ano- 
nyma of shipa If a sailor is asked what 
ship he belongs to, and does not choose 
to tell, he will say, “ The s|^)idireen frigate 
with nine docks.” Ofticors who williiot 
lell theii- quarters, give U.K.S. as tlieir 
address. ( So* B. K .S.) 

Spigot. Spore nt the sptyot and spill 
at (he bniiy. To )»e parsimonious in 
trifles and wasteful in gi'cat inntteiM, like 
a man who stops his beer-tub at the 
vent-hole and kaves it running at the 
bung -hole. • 

SpUtBUlk. (.SV^’Cnv.) 

Splndle-lialf. The female* lino. A 
Saxon term. The spindle was the i«n 
on wliich the thread was wound from 
the Bpinning-wheel, (See Si^eak-half. ) 

Spinning Jenny. Jennie is a di- 
minutive and Corruption of engine 
('giuie). A little engine invented by 
«Tames Hargreaves, a Lancashire weaver, 
in 17^7. It is usually said that he so 
culled it after his wife and daughter, 
but the name of his wife was Ebz/ilxsth, 
and he never had a daughter. 

Splno'Ea*« Byviiiem. Tbef^ system 
orSpiuoza’* is that matter is eternal, 
and that the universe is God. « ^ 

Spinster. An unmarried woman. 

The fleece which,was brought home 
by the Anglo-Saxons in summer, was 
spun into clothing by the female part of 
each family dnnng the winter. King 
E<lward the Elder comfyaiided liis 
daughter to be instructed in the us^i of 
the distaff. Alfred the Great, in liis 
will, calls the female part of his family 
the spindle side; and it was a regularly 
Te<^ived axiom with our frugal fore- 
fathers, that no young woman was fit to 


be a wife till she Iwid spun for herself n 
set of body, teblo, and bed linen. Hcnec 
the maiden was ''termed a spinner or 
spinster, and the man*icd woman a wife 
or “one who has betm a spinner.” 
(Anglo-Saxon, tnj\ from the verb uyfan 
or irefan^ to, weave.) 

V The annorial bearings of womtsn 
arc not painted on a shkid^ like tlnjsc 
of men, but on a spindle (called a 
“lozenge”). Among the Romans the 
bride carried a distan, and Horner t(*lls 
us that Kryscis was to spin and bhai-o 
the king’s bed. 

Spirit. To give np the spint. 'To 
die. At death tno “ .spirit is given back 
to Him who gave it,” 

Spirit-wrltim;. Pncumatologj'. Al- 
leged visible WTiting by spirits. 

Spirits. Inflammable liquors uh~ 
tamed by distillation. This is connected 
with the ancient notion of bottle-imps 
(//,/’.), whence these liquors were iHigely 
iiscfl in the black arts. 

Spirits. There are four spirits and 
seven bodice in alchemy. 'Ine s]»uils 
are miicksilvcr, oriument, sal-ammoiuac, 
and nrimstone. (See Slvkn Bodiks.; 

“ The first spirit «iuj ksihcr rjilled \<i 

The oreintiMtl llie thriU t \*io 

Kal ; ursl the frrih * 

Cliavtur : Prol nf llu OinHt‘HUf^ 

There were fonneiiy fsaid fr» 
l)c three in animal bodies : — 

(1) Tlio animal S{>irit8, scialed in tle\ 
brain ; they perform through the nerves 
all the adieus of sense and motion. 

(2) The vital spirits, seated in the 
heart, on which depend the motion of 
the blood and animal heat. 

(8) *nie natural spirits, sc^aloil in fh*’' 
lia?r, on which depend the temper ami 

.spirit of mind.” 

Spirits (Eleniental). There are four 
sorts of elemental spirits, which nilo re- 
spectively over the four oK^ments. 'f’he 
;fire spirits are Sat^amaudeiis ; flic irni/ .■ 
’^irits Undines (2 syj.) ; the to?* spiriN 
Sylphs ; and the garth spirits Gnomks 
(I syb). 

Spirited Away. Kidnapped: ui- 
lured. KidnapiMJrs who beguiled or- 
phans, apprentices, and others on boiii*t 
ship in order to sell them to planters in 
Bur)>adoes and Virginia, were talic’d 
“spirite.” Mr. Boyle (Enylish m 
Ammca, p. 512) finds the word used in 
this senK«3 in omcial papers as early as 
1067. (Notes and Queries, 17th Decem- 
ber, 1892.) 
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Spiritual Mother 

Spiritual Motliar. So Joanna 
Southcott ia addressed by her disciples. 
(1750-1814.) ^ 

SplrltuaUam or Spliitlam. A sys- 
tem which started up in America in 
1818. It professes that certain living 
persons have the power of bolding com- 
munion with the “ spirits of the dead.” 
Nineteenth century siiiritualism pro- 
bably owes its ori^ii to Andrew Jack- 
son llavis, “thesocrof Poughkeepsie.” 

Spirt or Spurt* A sudden convulsive 
efluit (Swedish, «pritta ; Dauish, sprude ; 
loelimdio, npretta^ to start; our ^pmty 
to throw up water in a jet). 

SpltaUlaldB (Lr)ndou). A spital is a 
charitablo foundation for the care of 
the poor, and these were the fields of 
the fumsliouse founded in 1197 by Walter 
Ihune and his wife Hosia. 

Spite of Bis Teeth (In). In spite 
of opi)Osition : though you snarl and 
hhow your teeth like an angiy dog. 

« Spitfire. An irascible person, whoso 
angry words are like fire spit from the 
mouth of a fire-eater. 

Spitting fbr Xiuek. Boys often spit 
oil a piece of money given to them for 
bif'k. Boxers 8])it ui^on their hamls for 
lu< k. Pish women not unfrequently f.pit 
u|K)n thoir hansel (i.e. the first money 
they, take) for luck. Spitting was a 
charm against fascination among the 
^ iicieut Clreeks and Komans. Pliny says 
it averted witchcraft, and availed in giv- 
ing to on enemy a sl^wder blow. 

" Tlinre on my hrev>t I npit to siuiril nic Mfe 
From fAScniatliiK cliJi iiiif " Th«ocriio«, 

Spittle or SpitaL An hospital. 

” A Rpiltio or IiosjMtnll fur pooie folks , 
A frpmlo, busiuraii. or lazarliimso for Ioiicik - 
JiiUH, Alvtaxrt 

Spittle Sermons. Sermons preached 
formerly at the Spittle in a pulpit erec^d 
expressly for the purpose. Subsequently 
they were preachqp at Gbristwuxcb, 
(/ity, on -Easter Monday and Tuesday. 
Ben Jonson alludes to tliem in his 
UudtrivmUy ap. Gifford, viii. 414. 

Splay is a contraction of display (to 
unfold ; Latin, du^^pfico), A ti mi- 
duw is one in a V-shapo, the external 
opening being very wide, to otoit as 
much light as possible, but the inner 
opening being very small. A splap-foQi 
ib a foot dbpla^^M or turned outward. 
A KpUoj-imuth is a wide mouth, like 
that of a clown. 

Sifieea was once believed to be the 
seat of ill*4iumour and melancholy. The 
74 


herb spleen wort was supposed to remove 
these splenic disorders. 

Sple&did Shilling. A mock-heroic 
poem by John Philips. (1670-1708.) 

Bplloe. To marry. Very strangelj’, 

splice ” means to upht or divide. The 
way it came to si^ify nmte is this: 
Holies’ ends are first untwisted before 
the btriuids are interwoven. Joining two 
ropes together by interweaving their 
strands is “slicing” them. Splicing 
wood is joining two boards together, 
the term being borrowcid from the 
sailor. (German, spleisBeti, to split) 

Splice the Main Braoe. {fkc'ilLAnn 
BbAC£.) 

To get upheed is to get married or tied 
together as one. 

Spoke (verb). When members of the 
Houso of Commons and other debaters 
call out Spokcy they mean that the 
peritoii who gets up to address the as- 
sembly has spoken already, and cannot 
speak again exceivt in explanation of 
something imperfectly understood. 

Spoke (noun). I have put mg spoke 
into his uhcfL 1 have shut him up. The 
allusLOu IS to the pin or spoke used to 
lock wheels in mocninery. 

put goftr spoke into mg wheel. 
Don’t interfere with my hfisiness ; Lot 
my wheel tuni, and clon’t you put a 
pm ill to stop it or interrupt its move- 
meut. The Dutch have Een spaak tn 
Vwiel sUeken^'' to thwart a purpose. 

When solid nrheels were used, the 
driver was provided Itith a pin or spoke, 
wliich he uimst into one of the three 
holiM) made to receive it, to skid the cart 
when it went down-hilL The carts used 
by railway navvies, and tram-wagroas 
11 ^ in coUunries. still have a wheel 
** spoked ” in order to skid it. 

Sponge. Thivir t/p the spouge. Give 
up ; confess oneself beaten, llie meta- 
phor is from boxing tnatohcs, 

** Wo must ttanil no tii cmr ttuht now, or tlirXW 
•lip file spofisre. Tbere'ft no two wsji'A oftout the 
Dial u?r."->iiSMreico(i(( : Uobibery under Arm*, i^baii. 
xxxi 

“ Wo bear that the followers of t bo Arab cbiof 
b<i.\6 thrown up tho spaiia*c.’' yeutintp** pain- 
iftaph, April sod, litos. 

Spontaneous Combuatioii. Taking 
fire without tho interveutiou of applied 
heat. Grea^ rags hea})ed together, hay 
stncketl in a damp state, coabdust in 
coal mines, cinders and ashes in dust 
bins, are said to be liable to spoutaneous 
combuetjoii. 

Spoon. (Ste Apostlb-Spooks.) 

He hath need of a long spoon thai 
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Spread-eagle 


with the deviL Shakespeare al- 
ludes to this proverb in the vemedij of 
Errora^ iv. 3 ; and again in tite TempeaL 
ii. 2, where Stephano sajs: ** Mercy! 
mercy! this is a devil ... 1 will leave 
him,l have no long spoon.’* 


** Tberi^tor h««ho\ eth bim a fill loDf; i^iioon 
Tliat sriiAl ptc wiib a fpenfl *’ 

* Ckttveer : Tka Squmea 1Q,S16. 

teem (A). One who is spoonyi or 
silUly love-sick on a girl. 

** He was awful apoona at ttie tliao."- Truth 
iQwer 8tory\ March SSlb, imn 


Spooidiigt in rowing, is dipping the 
oars so little into the water os merdy to 
skim the surface. Tho resistance being 
very small, much water is thrown up 
ana more disturbed. 


Spoony. Lovingly soft. A sea- 
pluusp. When a ship under sail in a 
sea-storm cannot boar it. but is oblig^ 
to right before the wind, she is said 
to ** spoon ; ” so a youug man under «ul 
in the sea of couitship “ spoons ” when 
he cannot bear it, but is oobged to put 
right before the gale of his lady’s ** eye- 
brow.” 

Sporrim (Gaelic). The heavy pouch 
worn in front of the philibeg of a High- 
lander’s kilt. 


Sport a Door or Oak. To keep an 
outer door abut. In the Universitios the 
College rooms have two doors, an outer 
and an inner one. The outer door is 
called the aporUny door, and is opened 
with a key. When shut it is to give 
notice to visitors that the person who 
occupies the rooms is not at liomo, 
or is not to be disturbed. The wotd 
aport means to exhibit to the public, 
as, to sport a new equipage, to 
sport a new tile [hat],” etc. ; whence to 
have a new thing, as ” to sport an legro'- 
« tat [sick-leave] ; ” or merely to show to 
the public, as “sport a door or oak.” 
The word is a contiuction of auppo^t, 
(Fronch, aupportn, to Huatain, carry; 
l^tin, mpporlo.) * 

SportlBg Saaaons ia fiafrland. 

TiuMtc marked tbus (*) arc ii.iCd hy Ai,i uf Pai< 
liamenc. 

itlai'k Oamep from AuP'UHi aoi b to i)c<*< 
lutb , but in Homoraet ^\on ami Kow Fun<^i, 
from September let to Dvconificr JOib. 

JiUtekatek, Attsust :(0tb to Aecmiier lutb, 
buck huntioff. Autfust 90tb to Hetitemlwr jrili 
ihafaiU,* Se^aiber lit to Marcb lit 
Jted Dter hunted, Aujruit auth lo Septumber nrah 
JfAK 0 j>eert Ireland),* (V*tober#i>fb to Juh<* locii 
Fattow Meer (Ireland), Juno Mli to Mu'haelina'i 
JSeta.WfOui) April aotli to Octotier Mtb 
Fox nnntiBn. (about) October to Lady Day 
_Flw cube, August ist to the first Houday in 
Koremtior 

AruKW ihootina,* August mb to December idtb. 
HarM. Msrch 19th to Angusr isth. 

hutttfd in October and again letWeen 
April imh and May 20th. 


ifoor Qam (Ireland),* August aotJi to Dei'cin- 
l>er mb. 

Oyster season, Angn^ llth to May. 

Parti (dye sbuotiug,*^ptember ist to February 
Ist 

Phioaant sbouting,* October 1st to February lit. 

Ptarmigan, August mii to t^cembor mb. 

Omit, August fsth to January lotli. 

UtaNnU, between October and March. BabTiits. 
as rermin, are '<liot at any tune. 

ttoimmi,* Febiuari lit to kteptember 1st. 
gntmomtod fishing,* Kovemiier let to fleptem^ 
her 1st 

Trout flsblng. May 1st to Beptemlwr ictb. 

TroiUt In the Thames, April lit to September 

iwh 

fPuoiicei l», (about) No\ ember to January. 

For Ireland and Scotland there are spe- 
cial gome-lawB. (See Tuce of Geace.) 

KB. Game in BupIOHif.* Imro, phra^aui, !»>- 
trhiffo. groime, and iiinor'fowl ; in tVeor/and, aiinn 
as KnuiauU, with the addition nf iitanoigau , in 
Jtehtwt, aanic as England, with tho addition nt 
door, iiiack'game. landrail, (iiisil, and bustard. 


Sponaa (Spouse, 1 syl.) means one 
whom sponsors have answered for. lii 
Borne, l^fore marriage, the friends of 
the parties about to he married met at 
the house of the woman’s father to 
settle the marriage contract. This con- 
tract was called apoptaaUta (espousals) ; 
the man and woman were a^uaca. Hie 
contractingparties were each asked, “ 
apondea^ (Do you agree?), and replied 
*^ Spoud€ 0 ^^ (I agree). 

Spouae of Jesm, “ Our scTapliic mo- 
ther, the holy Tere'sa,” bora at Avila in 
1515, is so ciuled in the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Spout. Up the apmt. At the pawn- 
broker’s. In allusion to the “ spout ** up 
which brokers send the articles ticketed! 
When redeemed they retuni down the 
spout'- t.r. from the store-room to the 


shop. 

** AHior b))0<mB.fftr1»,»nd3Cwclleiy,iUe> AU'U' t 
Oikcq iM> ruMlIlv to the smelt Ing-imt. but to m M 
known plares w here there Is h piiH? fspoiii ) w hit li 
tour lordships uui) bsio teeu fn s iviwnbroktM i 
s'top. The toirf Ups. rho pips is lifted up, snd m 
the course of u miuute a lisud comes out, on cred 
with 8 gloic, takes up thesrHots.And tfiiosoui 
the ninney for it "—Xerd HhafteWurit. Tbo Ttitua, 
Mait h 1st, IMS. 


Sprat. To butt w^th a awat to catch a 
)naAi,r€l, To give a small thing under 
the hope of getting something much 
more valuable. The French say, “ A iiea 
for A bean.” (tSi't^GAKViss.) 


SpreaS-askls (To). To fly away 
like a spread-eagle ; to beat. (Sportttiy 
Um.) ^ 

You'll spiesd-estfUi All the loUiui} cattle in a 
bracf of sbakes."— outda; L'lufcr r»o clwp 

u 


Spread^emsls Orstpky# ^*A com- 
pound of exaggeratjott, offirontery, bora- 
hast, and eEnavafaiic& mixed with 
metaphors, platitufleB, threats, and ir- 
reverent flpp^n flung at the Almighty.” 
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(North AmorUan RevioWy November, 
1868.) ^ 

Spring Gardeiui(IjOndotk), So called 
from a playfully contrived waterwork, 
which, on lieing unguardedly pressed bv 
the foot, wrinkled the bystanders with 
water. (James I., etc.) * 

Spring Tide. The tide that springs 
or leaps or swells up. These full tides 
occur at the new and full moon, when 
the attraction of both sun and moon act 
in a direct line, as tbus— 

O O or * ® • 

Spront-k6le« The Saxon name for 
Februaiy. Kele is colewort, the great 
l)ot-wort of the ancient Saxons ; tho 
i>roth made thereof was also called 
This inipoi*tant pottage herb begins to 
sprout in February! {Verste^an.) 

Spmoe. Smart, rbmdified. IlaU 
tells us it is a contraction of Prussian- 
like, a la Fmmy and gives the subjoined 
quotation 

After them Sir KtlwAnl nayvrartl, Hnd 
with him Sir Tlionuie Parre, in duuhleta of cnin- 
floii velvet, faced on the hreant with ultaitie of 
eilver, nnd over that short chiakH of eriiuaon 
satin, nnd on their lieads Inte after danix^rs' 
fashion, with feathers In Mieni. They were an- 
l<arellea after the fashion of ITasais or Spruce.” 

*.* In conftrir.fttion of thlsit may )k‘ meniionetl 
that “Spruce h»aiher''i» cerincnls'a corrupthm 
of Prussian leather •, ftt»nu’'^heer i« lieer made 
from the Smuce or l^russian flr, and imiiKiff, in 
Pruisia, is muious for the heverai^. 

Spun (To be), Exhausted, undone, 
Ruined. 

“ 1 shall tm spun. There is a voice wi thin 
Which tells me plainly I am all undone ; 

For tlmnnh I toil not. neither do I spin, 

1 iball m spun.'' Murnta tl’Si.l). 

Spun Out. As **thc talo vras spun 
out”—that is, prolonged to a di&])ro- 
portionate length. It is a Latin phrase, 
and the allusion is to the operation of 
spinning and weaving. Cicero says, 

‘‘ Tcnu*o deiitiefa jmunata jilo "—that' is, 
poems spun out to a fine thread, 

SpundtUg Bouse. A victualling 
house where persons arrested for debt * 
ore kept for twenty^four hours, before 
lodging them in t)nson; Tlie houses hO 
used are gouerally kept by a bailiff, and 
the person lo^d is ^ungod of all hia 
money before ho leaves. 

gpui^ Money. Mon^ given to re* 
deem a pair of wurs. Gifford says, in 
the tine of Ben Jonson, in consequence 
of the intenuptions to divine service 
occasioned by the ringing of the spurs 
worn, a miMifi fine was imposed on those 
who entered chnroh in ^ipuxs. The 


enforcement of this fine was committed 
to the beadles and chorister-boys. 

gpnru. Ripm spKn, The best spuk 
were made at Hipon, in Yorkshire. 

•* If niy spurs not right Kiiip«n.'* • 

Sen Johmoh : Stuf^e of A'cirs. 

2he Battle of SptivK The battle of 
Guinoegate, fought in 1513, between 
Henry VIII. and the Due de Longue- 
ville. So called because the French used 
their spurs in flight more than their 
swords in fight. 

The Battle of th^ Spari, The battle of 
Courtrai, in 1302. So called because tho 
victorious Flemings gathered from the 
field more than 700 gilt spurs, worn by 
French nobles slain in the fight. 

To dish up the spurs, Xu Scotland, 
during the times of tiie Border fends, 
when auy of the gmt families had come 
to the end, of their provisions the lady 
of the house sent up a pair of spurs for 
the last course, to intimate that it W'as 
time to put spurs to the horses and 
make a raid upon England for more 
cattle. 

“ He tiiiilmA up the spurs lu hU Imlplcss adilres?. 
like one of riw* oM Border chiefs with an empty 
IfnUy Teitjrnrh, 

To ii'in h Is spurs. To gain the rank of 
knighthocKl. When a man vras knighted, 
the ijerson who dubbed him presented 
him with a pair of gilt spurs. 

8py. Vidocq, the spy lii the French 
Revolution, was a short man, vivacious, 
vain, and talkative. He spoke of bis 
feats with real enthqf^iasm and gusto. 

Spy (of X’amUj Fmr), Leslie Ward, 
successor of “A|ic" (Pellegriiii, the 
caricaturist). 

Spy Wodaeaday. Tlie Wednesday 
before Good Friday, w^hen Judas bur-« 
gained to become the spy of the Jewish 
Sauhudrim, (Matt xxvi. 3-6. H-16.) 

SqiwIwPle. Pie made of squabs— 

t. c. young pigeons ; also a pie made^f 
mutton, gpples, and onions. 

'‘Cornwall Kiu>al>>pic. and 1)cv(«q wbue-put 
bniiiT^ 

And Loiociiier beaui^nit luioon. Qt f*>r kinprs.’' 

A'lwy ; Art of Oaktry, 

Sqilftd. The awheard sqiuul consists 
of recruits not yet fitted to take their 
places in t\|e regimental line. Squad is 

u, mei'e contraT'tion of squadroua 

Squalls, look out for squalls^ Expect 
to meet with difficulties. A nautical 
term. 

“ If this (s tho ca«k;. ISt thf' ininlatry louk out 
for iuunll».‘'~iVcir«iai/Mrr jKmvrof>A,iluiy Siht 
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Square, To put oneself in the atti- 
tude of boxing, to quarrel. (Welsh, 
i,o. cweryl^ cwerylu^ to quarrel.) 


_ “Are you such fi»ol8 
To nonare for this ? ” 

Simke$pmr9 : Tiltts AndranLcus^ ii. 1. 


Square tbe Clrole. To attempt an 
impossibility. The allusion is to the 
mathematical question whether a ctiH.'le 
can be made which contains precisely 
the same area as a Square. 'l4ie diftl- 
culty is to tind the precise ratio between 
the diameter and the circumference. 
Popularly it is 3*11159 .... the next 
decimals would Ix) 26537, but the num- 
bers would go on ad itifiuiCuM. 


Squaab. A sort of pumpkio, called 
by the American Indians meuiatiumh. 


Squib (A), A political joke, printed 
and circulated at election limes against 
a candidate, with intent of bringing Irim 
into ridicule, and influencing votes. 

“ Panulios, lunipiions, rightly nauiMl squihti, Are 
and iirimstouv.iMiding iii Humke. wit-h a vitimuous 
uf Hole: Buse-gardm and 

Squint-eyed [(ru^m'noy Ginn 
Prancesco Barbie'ri, the great pointer. 

. (1590-1666.) 

SquintlSs'go, Squinting. 

“ Tlio squiniifego maid 

Of Ifiiio lost, the gotb for 8iii 

HhuuJil wHli a swriiling rlrai^y Atoff thy skin.** 
Drpilen : Fifth liahre QfJuveml. 

Squire of Dames. A^ cavalier 
who is devoted to ladies. Spenser, in 
his Fame Qucetie (bk. iii. chap, vii.) in- 
troduces the squire,” and records lus 
adveuture. * 


Sta'bat Ma'ter. Tlic cclobrah^d 
Latin hymn on the Cruciflxion, which 
forms a part of the service during 
Passion week, in the Eomati Catholic 
, Church. It was composed by Jacopone. 
a Franciscan of the thirteenth century, 
and has been set to music by Pergole’so, 
also by Bossi'ui. 

In the catalogue of the library of 
Burgundy, No. 13,993, is the ^olbwing: — 

** Item. fol. 77. Denedictus Paia JCIf. nmipn.suit 
haiic omtionetn; ‘Kiatmt Mnter dolorcii»a ?uxtH 
crucciri,’ etc., concOAiiitqiie rnilir>et ooiifesAo 
toiiti (licentl earn pro quaiiher vitxi 30 dies ladui* 
gouiium.’* (8lxteeDtb centur>'*) 

Stable-daw. Locking the atablc-daor 
after the hwac [or steed’] is stnien. 
Taking precautions after thp mischief is 
done. • * 


Stable Keys, as tliose of cow-houses, 
have frequently a perforated flint or 
horn appended to thorn. This is a 
charm to guard the creatures from night- 
mare. The flint is to j/ropitiato the 


gnomes, and the horn to obtain the 
good graces of Pan, the protector of 
cattle. 

Stain I kee^i the staff in my own hand. 
I keep possession; I retain tbe right. 
Tlie Stan was the ancient sceptre, and 
therefore, fl^uratively, it moans, power, 
authority, dignity, etc. 

To part with the staff. To lose or give 
up oiflee or possession. {ISec above.) 

“Give up your staff, nir.And the fcin« hia rmlui." 

iitiak^hpearc : a Henrg Vf., ii. . 1 . 

To put down one's staff in a phwe. To 
take up one’s residence. The nllusioti 
is to the teut-staif : where tiie staff is 
placed, thero tlio tent is stretched, niul 
the nomad resides. 

To strtke my staff. To lodge for the 
time being. 

“Thrtu um>9t mt* at. tby plcamire, fir I 
intend lo airtko iny Rtaff at ponder lio»n*h*y.‘’~- 
C<K»ar ItaiQia, xv. 

Staff of Life Bread, which is 

the sttnpori of life. Shakespeare says, 
“The boy was the very staff of my ago ” 
The allusion Is to a staff which supports 
the feeble in walking. 

Stafford. Hr httjt had a treat in 
Stafford Coart, Ho has been thoroughly 
cudgelled. Of course the pun is on the 
word staff, a stick. The French have a 
similar phrase --“J/ a este au fesiin dv 
Martin JiasUm" (He has been to Jack 
Drum’s cutertoinmeiii}. 

Stafford Law. Club law. Abeatingr 
The pun is on the word staffs a stick. 
(Italian, Braecesca licen^a.) (Florio, p. 
66,) {Sec above.) 

Stag. The reason why a stag syin- 
bolises Christ is from the superstition 
that it draws sexpents by its br<^th from 
their holes, and then tramples them to 
death. (Sec Pliny : Hat, Ifist.y viii. 50.) 

Stay in Christian art. 'fhe attribute 
of St. Julian Hospitaller, St. Felix of 
Valois, and St Aidqn. When it has a 
crucifix between its homs it adludes to 
the legendary tale of St. Hubert. When 
luminous it belongs to St Eustochius. 

Stagib in Stock Exchange phmse- 
ologj*, arc persons who apply for the 
allotment of shares in a joint-stock onm 
pauy, not because they wish to liold 
the shares, but because they hope to sell 
the allotment at a prenduiu. If they 
fail in tlxis they forbear to pay the de- 
posit and the allotment is forfeited. (St n 
Bjsab, Bull.) 

Stogi'sita or MvgfMm (3 syl.). 

(Greek, Aristotle, -who Was 
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bom at Stagi'ra, in Macedon. Gener- 
ally called Siajv'irite in English verse. 

Jn one rich Aotil 

riato the SLaff> rite, and Tiilly jniiiML’* 

Thomson: iSionmer. 

“ And ruU*$ a« strict hi* laltoured work confine 

As if the Hiagirite o’orio<»kc(i each line.*' 

Pope : Esbh^ on CrUicim. 

" And all the wisdom of the Staginte. 

Enriched iind beautified his studious nilnd.** 
M'urdnwtrlh. 

Stain. A contraction of distain, 
(Latin, dia^iinfftrcy to discolour.) 

Stalklng-liorae. A mask to conceal 
some design; a person put forward to 
ininlead ; a sham. Fowlers used to con- 
ceal thimiselvcs behind horses, and went 
on stalking step by step till they got 
within shot of trie game. 

N.B. To stalk is to walk with strides, 
from the Anglo-Saxon sttekan, 

*' He use* hiH folly like a stalking-horse, and 
under the prescmtation of that he shoot* his wit.” 
—t'Shokritpeate: As You Like It, v. l. 

Stammerer ( Thr ) . 

Louis II. of France, !e lUguc, (846, 
877-879.) 

Michael II., Emperor of the East, h 
Jthne. (*, 820. 829.) 

Notker or Notger of St Gall. (880- 
912.) 

Stamp. ^ Tin of the right stawp-AxsiA 
the stamp of genuine merit. A meta- 
phor taken from current coin, which is 
stamped with a recognised stamp and 
superspriptiou. 

Stampede. A sudden })anic in a 
lierd of buffaloes, causing them to rush 
away pell-mell. Tlie panic-flight of the 
Federals at Bull Run, near thePoto'inac, 
U.S., in 1861, was a stampede. 

Stand. To stand for a child. To he 
sponsor for it ; to stand in its ])laco and 
answer for it. 

Stand Nnnky ( To), (See Nunky.) 

Stand Off ( 7h). To keep at a distance. 

Stand Out (j9), ru stand it out — 
persist in what I say. A mere transla- 
tion of “persist’’ (Latin, per^sisto or 
per^sto), • 

Stand Sam ( To), (Sec Sah.) 

Stand Treat {2h), To pay the ex- 
*peiise.s of a treat 

Stand Upon (7h). To stand npmt 
otw's priPilege or on mjtcHHos ; this is 
the Latin inaisio, In French, “ Jusiatcr 
sur son privilege or wr dee TvtiHee.'^ 

Stand to a Bargain (7b), to abide 
by it, ifljrimply the Latin eiare eonventis, 
coHditiofdbua stare, paetis eltare, etc. 


Stand to his Guns .{Tv), To per- 
sist in a statement ; not to ^ve way. A 
military phrase. 

‘•The aii^ker said he bopdil the gallant gentlc- 
mtii wmifd try tr> luutlify bis phoise i hut Onlonel 
Hiiiuidersr^m still stood to bis guns.” — Xiafly 
Oraphic, 3rd Vehruary.isoa 

Stand to Boaaon (To), or It stands 
to reason, is the Latin constdre, constat. 

Standing IMOh {A), An article of 
food which usually appears at table. 
t^lm quotididnus. 

Standing Ordon. Rules or instruc- 
tions constantly in force. 

Standing orders. Those bye-laws of 
the Houses of Parliament for the con- 
duct of their proceedings which stand in 
force till they are cither rescinded or 
suspended. Iheir suspension is gener- 
al^ caused by a desire to hurry through 
a Bill with unusual expedition. 

Standing Stoneo. {See Stoxyeb.) 

Standard. American standard of 112^, 
A snake with thirteen rattles, aliout to 
strike, with the motto “ Don’t tbead on 
ME.” 

Standards. 

Standard of Augnstus, A globe, to 
ittdioate his conquest of the vrliole 
world. • 

Standard of Kdicard I. Tlie arms of 
England, St. George, St. Edmond, and 
St. Edward. 

Standard of Mahomet, {See Sands- 

CHAKI.) 

Standard of the^ AnglvSajcOHs. A 
white horse. 

Royal Standard of Gt'eat Britain, A 
banner with tlie national arms covering 
the entire field. 

The tielcstial Stamfard, So the Turks 
call their great green haimcr, which they* 
wiy w.*ui given to Mahomet by the angd 
Gabriel. (.9e^ Sanimohaxi.) 

Cmtstaptmople {Standard of\ called 
Lal/arum. It consisted of* a siliicr- 
plated spear with a cro.<is-beam, from 
which hhng a small silk banner, hearing 
the ^rtrait of tlie reigning family and 
the famous moiiogrem. 

Ihnish Standara, A raven. 

Bgypt {ancient). An eagle stripiied of 
its feathere, an emblem of the Nue ; the 
head of on ox. 

Franks (loTcient), A tiger wolf; 
hut subsequently the Roman eagle. 

Gauls (ancient). A lion, buU, or hear, 

Grero-^gptiaH Standard, Arotuid- 
headed table-knife or a semicircular fan, 

Greece {ancient), A purple coat on the 
top of a spear. 
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fl) Minerva, an olive, an owl. 

(2) Corinth, a pocasus or flving horse. 

(3) Lacedmion, the initial letter X, in 

Gre^ (A), 

f4) Me.BS!^*na, the initial letter M. 

(5) Thebes, a sphinx. 

Ueliop'oUs, On the top of a staff, the 
head of a white eagle, with the breast 
stripped of featliers and without wings. 
This was the symbol of Jupiter and of 
the Jjagldes. 

Jeu'8 {(tfiehut), (“degel”) belonged to 
the four tribes of Judah, Bouboo, 
Ephiuim, and Dan. The Babbins say 
the standard of Judah bore a Hon, that 
of Heuben a mnn, that of Ephraim a 
bnlty and that of Dan tlie ehei'mim (Gen. 
xlix. 3-22). They were ornamented with 
white, pur])le, crimson, and blue, and 
were embroidered. 

Persia {ancient). The one adopted by 
Cyrus, and perpetuated, was a golden 
eagle witli outstretched wings ; the 
col()ur wliite. 

Persian Standard. A blacksmith’s 
apron. Saivah, sometimes called Gao, 
a blacksmith, headed a rebellion against 
Biver, siirnamed J)eh-‘ak (ten vices), a 
merciless tyrant, and displayed bis apron 
as a l)anner. The apron was adopted by 
the next king, and continued for cen- 
turies to he the national standard. (b.c. 
800.) 

Jioman Stamlards, In tlie rude ages a 
wisp of straw. This was succeedcS by 
bronze or silver devices attached to a 
staff. Pliny enumerates five— viz. the 
eagle, wolf, minotaur, horse, and boar. 
In later ages the image of the emi3eror, 
a hand outstretched, a dragon with a 
silver head and body of taffety. Ma'rius 
confined all promiscuous devices to the 
shorts, and reserved the eagle for the 
exclusive use of the legion. This eagle, 
made of gold and silver, was Ijomo on 
the top of a spear, and was re^^resented 
w^ its win^ displayed, and hearing in 
one of its talons a thunderbolt. 

Turkish Standards. • 

(1) Sanjak Cherif Standard of the 
Prophet), green silk.* This is preserved 
with great care in the Seraglio, and is 
never brought forth except in time of 
Vrar. 

(2) The Sanjak, red, . • 

(3) Th» Tug, consisting of one, two, 
or three horse-tails, according to the 
rank of the person who beats it. Pachas 
with three Uib are of the highest dig- 
nity, and are entitled beylerbeg (prince of 

M . Beys have only one horse-tail* 
Is arc fastened to the end of a 


gilt lance, and carried before the paeha 
or bey. * 

(4) The Alcm, a broad standard which, 
inst^ of a spear-head, has in the mid- 
dle a silver plate of a crescent shape. 

atandardb of Indlvidnala. 

AtroirsTirs (Of). A globe, to indicate 

Ills “ empire of the world.” 

EnwABD I. (Of). The arms of England, 

St. George, St. Edmund, and St. Ed- 
ward. 

Mahomet (Of). See under Turkish 

Standards. 

Standards (Size of) varied according 
to the rank of the person who boro them. 
The standard of an emti^r was eleven 
yonls in length ; of‘ a kitty, nine yards ; 
of a prince, sevtm yards ; of a marquis, 
six and a half yards ; of an earf, six 
yards ; of a viscount or barm, five yai-ds ; 
of a kniff hi -banneret, four and a hall 
yards ; of a baronet, four yards. They 
generally contained the arms of the 
bearer, his cogm’sance and crest, his 
motto or war-cry, and were fringed with 
his live^. 

The MfittU of the Standard^ between 
the English and the Scotch, at Cuton 
Moor, near Northallerton, in 1 138. Here 
David I., fighting on behalf of Matilda, 
was defeat^ by King Stephen’s general 
Bobert de Moubray. It received its 
name from a ship’s mast erected on a 
waggon, and plaora in the centre of the 
Engush army ; the mast dirolayed the 
standards of St. Peter of York, St. John 
of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Bipon. 
On tlie top of the maat was a nttle 
casket containing a consecrated host. 
(Hailes : Annals of Scotland, i. p, 85.) 

J^tang. To ride the stany. To bo 
imdcr petticoat government. At one 
time a man who fti- treated his wife was 
made tu sit on a “ stang ” or pole hoisted 
on men’s idioulders.^ On this uneasy 
conveyance the “ staneer” wa» carried 
ill procession amidst ttie bootings and 
jeerings of his neighboui's, ^laxou, 
stofy, apolo.) (^^SimoctNaTOir.} 

Btanbope (A). A light open one- 
scated carriage with two or four wheels. 
Invented by a Mr. Stanhope. 

Stanliope Lens. A cylindrical lens 
with spherical cuds of cufferent radii. 
The coveiing of the tube Into which the 
lens is fitted is celled tlie ** cap.” 

Stank Hen (^)i A moorhen, 
num [Latin] I a pool, pond, or stank 
[tank still common] ; sto, to stand.) 
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Staimafy Courts. Courtu of record 
in CoBnwali and Devon for the adminia- 
tratioh of justice among the timun^. 
(Latin, itannwn, tin.) 

Stiur (A), in theatrical language, 
means a ]^pn1ar actor. ^ 

Star (in Christian ait). St. Bruno 
bears one on his breast ; St. Dominic, 
St. Humbert^ St. Peter of Alcan'tare, 
one over their head, or on their fore- 
head, etc. 

Star, The ensign of knightly rank. 
A star of some form constitutes part of 
the insignia of every order of knight- 
hood. 

Ilis %tar is i» ihe oseendmL He is in 
luck’s wav ; said of a person to whom 
some goon fortune lias fallen and who 
is very prosperons. According to astro- 
logy, those leading stars which are above 
the horison at a person’s birth influence 
his life and fortune ; when those stars 
are in the ascendant, ho is strong, 
healthy, and lucky ; but when they are 
ilepresm below the horizon, his stars 
do not ^ine on him, ho is in the shade 
and subject to ill-fortune. 

‘'The star of Richelieu was attll itt tUo nsceiid- 
ai»r.’‘— Sinum. 

Star CliaiiilNir. A court of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction at Westminster, 
abolialied in the reign of Charles I. 
8o called because the ceiling or roof was 
decorated with gilt stara. Its jurisdic- 
tion was to punish such offences as the 
* law had matle no provision for. 

V The chamber where the “ starts ” 
or Jewish documents were kept was a 
serrate room. The Star Chamber was 
the Cifmira SleUdtUf not Oa/n^ra iStarrmu, 

" It is well ksowii that, before tho hanishincnt 
of (ho Jews hy JSilWArd I., tlioir conti'ACts niiil 
JijfAtinns were denominated . . . starra, or stars. 
. . . The room in the exchequer whor^ the chesu 
. . , were keiu was , . . ih« surr-cbamlier."— 
Mteksfone: iVmmnttaWes, vol. ii. l)ook iv. p. seo, 
a note. 

StniHUNNMed. Not favoured by the 
stars; uufOrtuuatS. 

SUr of BotlilallMii (7%f), botanic- 
ally called The French 

peasants call it d*onz$ 

because it opens at eleven o’clock. 
Called ** star ” because the flower is 
star-shaped; and** Bethlehem ”be<»iU8e 
‘it is one of the most common wild 
flowers of Bethlehm and tke Holy 
Land generalfy. 

Star of tbo loiitli. A splendid 
diamond found in Brazil in 1863. 

stiuni lunA Qoftorol (ify). An ex- 
pletive, or mild kind of oath. The stars 


and garters of knighthood. Shakespeare 
makes Bichard 111. swear 
Geo^,^m^ garter,^ and my crown ! ” 

Stan and Stripes (TAr) or the Star^ 
•paaglodBaimer, the flagof theUnited 
States of North America. 

The flrat Sag of the nniced States. nUsed fiy 
WaAhinsom June H, 17?S, eonsiated fvf tliirteen 
altenmteiy red and white, with a Mue 
caiitHaeihhbuiinudwUli the cru 0 »esofSt.tit!orge 
and St. Andrew. 

In 1777 Congress ordered that the canton should 
have thirteen white etripei in a Mue ftehL 

In 1794 (after the admission of Venunni and 
Kentucky) the striiws and stars were each in- 
cruHse.'i f4» fifteen. 

In 1 A 18 S. R. lieiil stitfgested that the oiiiinnal 
tliirteen strides should oe restored, and a star lie 
added to signify the States in the union. 

The flag iirecedtog I77e represimted a coiled 
rattlesnake with thirteen rattles, and the motto 
i)oH't trend on mo. This was an imitation of the 
Scotch thistle and the motto A’emo mo fmpune 
iaeeoatt, 

’‘Ob! say, does that Btar-B()angled banner yet 
wave 

0‘er the land of the tree and the home of the 
brave ? “ 

Starboard and X«arboard» Star- 
is the Anglo-Saxon stsor^ rudder, bordf 
Bide ; meaning the right side of a ahip 
(looking forwards). Larboard is now 
obsolete, and ** ix)rt ” ia used instead. 
To port (he helni is to put the helm to 
the larboard. Byron, iii his shipwreck 
{Don Jmn)f says of the ship— 

“ She gave a heel [t.r. turned on one side], and 
tlien A lurch to ixvrt. 

And goingdowii head foremost, snub, In sbott.*' 

Storoh. Mrs. Anne Turner, half- 
millmer, half-mocuress, introduce into 
Euffland the French custom of using 
yellow starch in gating up bauds and 
cuffs. She trafficked m poison, and 
l>eiug concerned in the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, appeared on the 
8(!affoId with a huge ruff. This was 
done by Lord Coke’s order, and was the 
means "of putting an end to this absurd^ 
fashion. 

“ I Bhall never forget MistreBB Turner, my 
honoured uatruueas, iicace lie with her i She had 
the ilMuck to meddle in the matter of SomerBefe 
and OverHiiry, and bo the great carl and hfa laily 
Biipt their necks out of the collar, and leftWier 
and siutte Imlf-iloson others to snffer In their 
steait."~.S4r lyatterSeott: Fortunes of Iiriffft, yni> 

Stony Sphere. The eighth heaver 
of tlie Peripatetic system; also called 
the ** Firmament.’^ 

** The Co'Stol Heaven is thiB,who«e rigour gulden 

And bimls the atarry rahero." 

Camoens : Lutiad, bk. t. 

StorvatiaiiDimdae. HemyDundas, 

first Lord Melville, who was me flnt to 
introduce the word statvaiim into ^e 
language, on an American debate in 
1776. (Anglo-Saxon, steor/an^ toperidi 
of hunger; Qerman, sterben; Dutch, 
sterfen.) 
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Starv«4 witli Ckdd. Half-dead with 
cold. (Anglo-Saxon, ateorfan, to die.) 

Stations* The fourteen alaiiona of the 
Catholic Church, These aro generally 
called ** Stations of the Gross^'’ and the 
whole series is known as the via Calrana 
or via Crucia, Each station represents 
some item in the passage of Jesus from 
the Judgment Hafi to Calvary, and at 
each' station the faithful are exacted to 
kneel and offer up a prayer in memory 
of the event represented by the fresco, 

{ )ictuTe, or othemise. Tliey are as fol- 
ows: — 

(1) JesuB is condeinned to death. 

(S) Jesus IS made to hear HIh rrofls. 

id) Jesus nil Is tlio first tune under His cross. 

(41 Jesus meets His afflicted iiiotlier. 

(3) Simon the C'Areneiin helps Jesus to I'srr^' 
His croBB. 

(6i Verouira wii«h the face of Jesus. 

(7) JcBUB falls tlie Becoiui time. 

(i<) Jesus speaks to the dauKh ters of Jerusalem, 
(d) JoBUB falls the third tune. 

(101 Jesus is stripped of His imnYteuts. 

(Ill Jesus is naih'd to the crobS. 

(IS) Jesus dies on the cross. 

(13) Jesus is taken down from the cross. 

(U) Jesus is placed in the sepulchre. 

Statl'ra. A stock name of those his- 
torical romances which represented the 
fate of empires as turning on the effects 
produced on a crack-brained lover by 
some charming Manda'na or Statira. In 
La Calprenede’s Caaaandra^ Statira is 
represented As the ipcrfection of female 
beauty, and is ultimately married to 
Oroonda'tes. 

Sta'tor [the 8toj}per or ari'cator']. 
When the Bomans fled from the Sabines, 
they stopped at a certain place and 
made terms with tbo Yictof;s. On this 
^t they afterwards built a temple to 
Jupiter, and called it the temple of 
Jupiter Stator or Jimit<T who caused 
them to stop in their flight. 

Hero, Slator Jove nml PIkbIius, god of verse 
• The votive tablet I HUH[iend.'* /S^r. 

Statue* Tlie largest ever made was 
the C 0 I 08 S 0 .S of Rho(ios ; the next largest 
i.s the statue of Bavaria, erected by 
Ldhis I., King of Bavaria. Ibe BarthohU 
statue of Liberty is also worthy^of men- 
tion. {See Liqhthoushs.I 
Statue, It was Fy^aiion who fell in 
love with a statue he%ad himself made. 

Statue. Of all the projects of Alex- 
ander, none was more hare-brained than 
his proposal to have Mount Athos hewed 
into a statue of himself, slkis said he 
even amfliged with a sculptor to under- 
take the job. 

StatQA of Groat Blen* (See Gbbat 
Mrn.) 

Btatute Falrfl. (^Mop.) 


Steak. Beef-stenk is a riice of beef 
fried or broiled. ^ the north of Scot- 
land a slice of saunon fried is called a 
*‘salmon-stGuk.” Also cod and hake 
split and fried. (Icelandic, ateik, at0ikj<4y 
ruast.) 

StoaL A*handle. Stealing —putting 
handles on (Yorkshire). This is the 
Anglo-Saxon atela (a stalk or handle). 

Ateale or haudoll of a staffe, inanchc, bsnte).** 
PnUgraee, 

Steal a Horse* One man may ateal 
a hoi'afy but another* nmt not look over 
the hedge. Some men are charten^d 
libertines, while others are always eyed 
with suspicion. (Latin ; Da t vemam 
corvia, vexat cenanra eohmbaa.^*) 

Steal a BCareh on One (To). To 
come on one unexpectedly, os when an 
army steals a march or appears unex- 
pectedly before an enemy. 

Stoam-kottles* Contemptuous name 
applied to vessels propelled by steam- 
power, whether steamers, men-of-war, 
or any other cjaft. ‘ 

“The9«*steHni-keMIesof ours can never l>o de- 
pended ni>‘*n 1 wmli vre could go liack to ilie 
good old HHiting sliii B. WUeu we had them wc 
knew what we w'ere alwjut. . . . Now we tnist to 
ii)nrliin(‘ry, and it fail* ns m timo of need.”- 
Kinpatm: The Three Admirals^ chap. xvi. 

Steelyard (London, adjoining Bnw'- 
gate) ; so called from being the place 
whore the king’s steelyard or beam was 
set im, for w^eighing goods imported 
into London. 

Steenio (2 syl.}. A nickname given 
by James 1. to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham. The Imlf-prufaue allusion 
is to Acts vi. 15, where those who looked 
on Stephen the martyr ‘^saw his face 
as it had been the face of an angel.” 

Steeple-englAe. A form of marine 
engine common on American river-boats. 

Steeple-Jaok (vf). A man who 
ascends a church spire to rexiair it. Tltis 
is done by a series of «short ladders, tied 
one to another as the man ascends, the 
topmost one being securely tied to the 
point of the spire. d7ot many men have 
nerve enough for the dangerous work of 
a steeple-Jock. 

Steepleiduuie* A horse-race acroas 
fields, hedges, ditches, and obstacles of* 
every sort that happen to lie in the way. 
The term arose mm a party of fox- 
hunters on their return from an un- 
successful chose, who agreed to race to 
the village (diurch, the sfeepV* of which 
was in sig^t ; he who first ionised the 
church with. his whip was to ho the 
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Trinncr. The entire difttance was two 
miles. ^ 

V The Grand National Steeplecliase 
is run on the Aintree course, LiveiiiooL 

SteVvio. The paen of the Stckio. The 
liighest carriago-road in ^rope (9,176 
feet above the sea-level). It leads from 
Bor'xnio to Glums. 

Stea'tor. The voice of a Stentor, A 
very loud voice. Stontor was a Greek 
herald in the Trojan war. According to 
Homer, his voice was as loud as that of 
lifty men combined. 

Stento^rian Longs. Lungs like those 
of Steutor. 

Sten'toropho'nle Voice. A voice 
proceeding from a speaking-trumpet or 
Hteutoropnonic tube, such os Sir Samuel 
Moreland invented to be used at sea. 

** I Ijoftnl a foniiidablo 

l4oad vM tlic eieatrouhtinic volcOi 

That roared far off/ J)ifrnatcli ! and strio!’” 

Jtiithr: Utidibras, iii, ]. 

Stapfotber and Father • In - law. 

The stepfather is the father of one 
bereavea of liis natural father by death. 
A stepmother is the mother of one 
bereaved of his mother by death. A 
stepfather must be married to a widow, 
and thus become the stepfather of 
her children by a previous husband; 
and a stepmother must be marrit^l to 
a widower, and thus become the step- 
mother of his children by a former wife. 
Similarly, stepson and stepdaughter 
mu.st be the son and daughter by the 
father or mother deceased, the relict 
marrying again. Fathbr-in-iaw and 
Mothbb-in-iaw^ are the father and 
mother of the wife to her husband, and 
of the husband to the wife. Similarly, 
soiis-iu-law and danghters-iu-law are 
the sons and daughters of the parents 
of the wife to the husband and of the 
Jmsbaiid to the wife. (Anglo-Saxon, 
stfiopf bereaved.) ^ ^ 

Steptihli* Crown of St, Stephen, The 
crown of Hungary. 

** ir UuniijArtan {iidepen^eace ehoultl bo wtcuroil 
throMuli the help «f Prince Nspolecn.tlie Prmcc 
liiinsirif should receive the crown of Si;.iS(>epheu." 
—KoHHiUh t Memoirs of me i JS80,i. 

Stcpheii*ii Bread (AY.).. Stones. Fed 
with St. Stephen^ bread. Stoned. In 
French, Miches de St. FtienneJ*^ In 
Italian, ** Pan di St, StefanoP Of 
course the allusion is to the stoning of 
Stephen. 

Stei^lieiig (Joanna) professed to have 
made a very woedenul discovery, and 
Hrummond, the boidcer, set on foot a 


subscription to purchase her secret. The 
sum she asked was £5,000. When 
£1,500 had been raisetl by private sub- 
Bcriptiori, government vottra £3,5(^. The 
secret was a decoction of soap, swine*s 
cresses, honey, egg-shells, and snails, 
made into pil^ and u powder to match. 
Joanna Stephens got the mcniey and 
forthwith disappeared. 

Stepnep Papers. A voluminous 
collection of political letters between 
Mr. Stepney, the British, minister, and 
our ambas^ors at various Europc^an 
courts, the Duke of Marlborough, and 
other public characters of the time. Part 
of the correspondcuco is in the British 
Museum, and part in the Public Becord 
OOice. It is very valuable, as this was 
the j)eriod called the Seven Years* War. 
The original letters are preserved in 
bound volumes, but the -whole corre- 
spondence is in print also. (Between 
1092 and 170G.) 

Sterling Money. Spelman derives 
the word from estcrtbujs^ merchants of 
the Hu use Towns, w'ho came over and 
reformed our coin in the reign of John. 
Others say it is sfarUng (little star), in 
allusion to a stir imprekiied on the coin. 
Othei’s refer it to Stirling Castle in Scot- 
land, where money was coined in the 
rctgu of Edward I." (Sir MJtthew Sale,) 

‘‘ In the time of Kimr Richard T., inonfu coined 
ill the fa'»r i>art8 of Germany t)Pgnu to tie of 
esiwiAll reiineat in Knulftiiil lor the puriiie 
1 hereof, and w^an called BasterlinK monie. as all 
the inhahiCHUtsof those iNiru were called Eaater- 
lmif<i; and shortly after noino of that conntne, 
skillfull in miiit inati errand slbviea^ were aeut 
for into tins realm to hrirnt thecuniMo perft'c- 
tion. wbicli Miice ihni time was called of ibem 
Hteiiiuii for Easterling.'’ -VamUnu 

Stem. 7b sit at the stem ; At (he 
stem of public affairs. Having the man- 
ageiiieut of public affairs. The stem is 
the sfeer^eru — i.e. steer-place ; and to sit 
at the stern is “ to sit at the helm.*’ 

“ sit at chiefcAt stern of piihlic weal." 

^ Shakeeflcare: 1 Jfenrjf V/., 1. 1. 

Sternliold (Ihomaa) versihed flflig- 
^ one of the Psalms. The remainder were 
the prodhetious of Hopkins and some 
others. Stemhold and Ilopkins* Psalms 
used to l>c attaclj^d to the Common 
Pniyer Book. 

*' .Mititakcn choir«« refuao the solemn strain 

Of ancient Sk'rnhold." Crabbe: Boroitgh. 

Sterry (ju^ Kudibras). A fanatical 
preacher, aamired by Hugh Peters. 

8tewliig In their own Chrayy* 

Especially applied to a besieged dty. 
The besiegers may leave the hostile city 
to suffer from want of food, loss of com- 
merce, confinement, and so on. The 
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phrase is ver^ ol^ borrowed perhaps 
from the Bibfe, **Thou shiJt not seethe 
a kid in its mother’s mUk.” Chaucer 


says— 


In his own srets I msdo him frio. 

For aimer and for verry jalousie.'* 
Prolof,'ae lo tbe Wife of Bathee Ttue. 


We ai‘o told chat ilio KnssiaA ambassador. 
When Louis Philimio forciHed Paris, lYinarked, If 
evor again Pans is in iiisorrection. It **can be 
made til Slew in its own aravy (jus )*' 9 and Bis- 
marck, at ilio sioffe of l^rjs, in 1 m 71, said, the (Ger- 
mans intend to leave the city *'tu seethe In its 
own iui{k,'’~Hce SmXI: CkronMe^ of Tw^ford, 
p.3!». 


“ He relieved us out of onr purgatory . . . after 
we b:ul been stewing in our own gravy, 
London Sjty, 1710. 


Stick. A composing slick ia a hand 
in.4trumeut into which a compositor 
places the letters to be set up. Each 
row or line of letters is pushed home 
and held in place by a movable ** setting 
rule,” against whi(ih the thumb presses. 
When a stick is full, the matter set up 
is transferred to a galley ” and 
from the galley it is transferred to the 
** chase” Colled a stick because 

the compositor sticks the letters into it. 


Stickler# One who obstinately main* 
tains some custom or opinion; os a 
stickler for Church government. (JS 0 
below.) 

A sticklei* about irijles. One |>articu« 
lar about tlungs of no moment. Stick- 
ler were tne seconds in ancient single 
combats, very punctiliou.s about the 
minutest points of etiquette. They 
were so called from tlie white stick 
which they carried in emblem of their 
office. ^ 

" I am willing ... to glvf» ih«e precedence, and 
content niy<ieir with the humhlur ofllce of etlek- 
ler."— iSir Walter ticatt: Fair Maid of Perth, chap, 
xvi. 


Stiff An l.O.U. ; a bill of acc^t- 
ance. Hard, * ' means hard cash. “Did 
you get it stiif or hard?” means by an 
l.O.U. or in cash. Of course “stiff” 


refers to the stiff interest exacted by 
money lenders. 

"Hia * stiff* was floating about In too many 
dffectiona, at too many high flgiirc 9 i."-'Out€ta; 
Under Two Ftage, clmp. vii. , 


Stlg'mata. Impressions on certain 
persons of marks corresponding to some 
or all of the wounds received by our 
Saviour in His trial and crucifixion. The 


following claim to have been so stigma- 
tised; 


(1) Mhn. Angelo del«Paz (aU the 
marks) ;*Bencdict of Beggio (the crown 
of thorns), lfi02; Carlo di l^ta (the 
lance-wound) ; Dodo, a Premonstraten- 
sian monk (all the marks) ; Francis of 
Assisi (all the marks, whm were im- 
pressed on him by a seraph with six 


wings), September I5th, 1224 ; Nicholas 
of Eavenna, ctc.« 

(2) WoMB 2 f. Bianca de Gajseran ; St. 
Catharine of Sienna ; Catharine di Ba- 
cooisco (the crown of thome;), 1633; 
Cecilia di Nobili of Nooera, 165o ; Clara 
di Pugny <mark of ilie spear), 1614 ; 
“ Estatiua” of Goldaro (all the marks), 
1842; GabrioUa da Piezolo of Aquiu 
(the spear-mark), 1472 ; Hieronvma Car- 
vaglio (the spear-mark, which bled every 
Fridayh Joanna Maria of the Cross; 
Maria Bbszi of Chio (marks of the thorny 
crown); Maria Villani <ditto): Mary 
Magdalen di Pazzi ; Mechtildis von 
Stanz; Ursula of Valencia; Veronica 
GuUani (all tlie marks), 1604 ; Viuccniza 
Ferreri of Valencia, etc. 

Sttgmatlse* To puncture, to brand 
(Greek, stigma, a puncture). Slaves 
used to be braced, sometimes for the 
sake of recognisiim them, and some- 
times by way of punishment. The 
branding was effected by applying a 
red-hot iron marked with certain letters 
to their forehead, and then rubbing 
some colouring matter into the wound 
A slave that had been branded was by 
the Bomons called a stigmafie, and the 
brand was called the stigma^ 


Stlgmltea, or St. Stapkeia’a Stonoa, 

are chideed'onies with brown aud red 
spots. 


Stiletto of tko8tmii(r4r). Light- 


ning. 


Still. Cornelius Tadtua is called 
Cornelitts the Still in the Fardie of 
Facions, “ still ” being a translation of 
the Latin word taeitus, 

TorneUus the Stylle in his flrste bodk of hts 
yorety (ixploluies called in Latlue Ansales . . 

Ch. ill. 9. 3H5S0). 

Still Sow. A man cunning and sel- 
fish , one wise in his own mterest ; one 
who avoids talking at meals that he may 
enjoy his food Ihe better. So called 
from the old proverV” The stilLsow eats 
the wash ” or “draff,” 


** We do uot act that often lest and langh ; 

’Tls old hut true, feBtiu twine eat all the 
draugh.’*’ . 

Bhakespeare : Merrv Wives of Windsor, iv. i. 


Still WatenBniiDeop^ Silent and 
quiet conspirators or traltora aro most 
dangerous; barking don never bite*; 
the fox barks not when lie would steal 
the lamb. 


'* Smooth runs the wotorw here the brook is deep ; 
And In his simple show he tebourt tnasoo. 
The fox tjorke not when he wouhl steal the 
lamb ; 

No, no, my sovoj^f IL 
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aitniiig {John Henryk suntomed 
Jnua^ the mystic or eietist; called by 
Caiiylo the ucrman JMtmniB JSampMn ; 

awkward, honest, irasciblo, in old- 
f ashioued clotiies and bag- wig. ’ ’ A re^ 
clwracter. (1749-1817,) , 

Strie New-fangled notions. 

When the calendar was reformed by 
Pope Gregory Xni. (1582), letters used 
to be dated $tih «oeo, which (^w in 
time to be a cant phrase for any innova- 
tion. 

And 8u 1 leave ytm to your bUIo novo,** 

Beaumont and FMcker. 

Stlmnlafntg of Great Mon. 

Bona PARTS took snuff wlicn be wished to 
stimulate bis intellect, or when he was Kreatiy 
annoyed. 

Brahas (die Binder) drank bottled porter. 

The Kbv. WtnLUif Bull, the Nonconformist, 
was an in\ etemle smoker. 

Lord Byron took sin and water. 

ih V. (b>oKK took an sort.-i of siiipnlaiits. 

Lord Brskisk took large doses of opium. 

(iLAUHTONB'B rostoratlvo is an egg beaten up 
in Mlierry. 

jionHKs drank cold water. 

Kd. Ksan drank raw liraudy. 

J . KBUDLS was an opium eater. 

•NkwtoN Binuked. 

PoPB dmnk strong coffee. 

WRiiOKRiiVBNB (the flrst Lord Ashburton) 
placed a blister on bis chest when be was about 
to make a gj'eat speech. (Dr. Porit : Pharmaco- 
io(na.) 

Stiak'oinalne'* So Theodore Hook 
called University Colleffe, London. The 
fuu of the sobriquet is the buildings 

ntand oil tlie site of a large rubbish 
store or sort of refuse field, into which 
^woro cost potsherds and all sorts of 
sweepings. About the some time the 
(piestiou respecting Triocomalee in Cey- 
lon was in agitation, so the wit spun tne 
two ideas together, and produced the 
word in question, which was the more 
readily accepted os the iion-relimoua 
education of the uew colle^, and its 
rivalry with Oxford and Cambridge, 
gjive tot a time great offence to the 
High Church and State party. 

Stlp'nlate (3 syl.). The w'ord is 
genemly given frofh the Latin atipnla (a 
strawO, and it is said that a straw was 
given to the purchaser in sign of a real 
delivery. Isidore (ve 24) osseite that the 
two contractu^ parties broke a straw 
between them, each taking a moiety, 
that, by rejoining the paite. they might 
prove their tight to the bargain. With 
all dcfei^ce to tho, Bishop of Seville, his 
<< fact seems to belong to limbo-lore. 
All bargains among the Bomans were 
made by asking a question and replying 
to it. One saidr sUpom €m? the 
other relied. SHj^ tah (“Bo yoU're- 

S uire mi^eyr*^ ‘O^db”) : the next ques- 
ion and answer wete, An^dabis f J^bo 


(“Will you give it?” “I will”); the 
third question was to the surety, An 
Bpondeaf to which he replied, Aiond^ 
(“ Will you be security ? ” •* I will ”), 
and the bargain was made. So that 
stipplato is compounded of atipa^volo 
(atip^uh), anil the tale about breakmg 
the straws seems to be concocted to 
bolster up a wrong el^ology. 

** Stir Up ” Sunday. The last Sunday 
in Trinity. Bo called from the first two 
words of the collect. It. announces to 
schoolboys the near approach of the 
Gliristmos holidays. 

Stirrup (A), A rope to climb by. 
(Anglo-Saxon, atty^ra’p, a climbing 
rope. The verb is to climb, to 

mount.) 

Stirrup Cupw A parting cup,” 
given in the Highlands Jo guests on 
leaving when their feet are in the 
stirrups. In the north of the Highlands 
called cup at the door.” {See Coffee.) 

“ T4ftrU Marmio&'a iiimMea Mew to horse ; 

Tlipn came the stiirup>ciip in course ; 
Between tlio baron and his host 
No i>omt of courtesy was lost.” 

«S<fr Holder Scott ; Jfarmion, i SI. 

Stirrup OIL A boating ; a variety 
of “ strap oil ” (^.t\). 'the French fJe 
Vhmte de cotret (faggot or s^ick oil). 

Stiver. Xot a edver. Not a penny. 
The stiver was a Dutch coin, equal to 
about a penny, (Dutch, siniver.) 


Stock. From the verb to adch (to 
fasten, make firm, fic). 

Live stock. The fixed capital of a farm. . 

Stock in trade. The fixett capital. 

The rUlacfe stocks, in which the feet 
are stuck or fastened. 

A gim stock, in which the gun is stuck 
or tiiude ftist. 

It IS vH the stocks. It is in hand, but 
not yet finisbed. The stocks is the frame 
in which^ ship is placed while building, 
and so long os it is in hand it is aat«]yo 
. be or to lie on the stocks. 

• s 

Stock Sxcliange Slang. See each 
artick : 


lUckwardaiion. 

Ktwrs. 

Bertlias. 

Bprwicks. 

Brums. 

BuIIm. • , 

(’»l«ys. 

riaras. 

Colions. 

Oiiutansro. 

I)t>g8. 

Duvers. 


PUiaters. 

VdurtM»n Hundred. 
Hiiv. 

Lame Duck. 

Leeds. 

UormsL 
Mnuous. . 

PMS, • 

Sjogaiioroa 

Buielts. 

St«R. 

Yi)]W 8, 


Sto9k, Look, and BarrdL Every 
part, creiytluiig. Gun-maker's phrate. 
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“Everything is to bo sold off— stock, 
lock, and barrel^ 

Stockdove^ The wild pigeon; so 
called because it breeds in the stocks of 
hollow trees, or rabbit burrows. 

StookfialL i will beat thee like a 
stocl^’s/u Moffet and Benuet, in thoir 
Health* H Improvement (p, 262), inform us 
that dried cod, till it is beaten, is called 
buckhoru, because it is so tough; but 
after it has been beaten on the stock, 
it is termed stockiish. (In French, 
etrillen' quelqu'm, a double carillon, 

“ to a pretty tune.**) 

Poacp ' tbffii wilt be l>eAteii like a stookflHli 
e\ic."—Jonaim : Every Man In hia Humour, iii. 2. 

Stocking. {See Blue Stocking. ) 

Stookwell Ghent. A supposeil ghost 
that haunted the village of Stockwell, 
near London, in 1772. 'Hie real author 
of the strange noises was Anne Robin- 
son, a servant. {See tlocK Lane Ghost.) 

Sto'iefl. Founder the Stoic school. 
Zeno of Athens. These philosophers 
were so called because Zeno used to give 
his lectures in the Stoa Facile of Atlions. 
(Greek, etoa^ a porch.) 

Epicte’tus was the founder of the New 
Stoic school. 

“ The ancient atoira In their porch 
With tierce oiaputc maintained their church, 
Beat out their brains in Sght and study 
To prove that virtue is a body, 

That bonum is an animal, 

^aiic sood with aiont iKilcniic Iwfcwl.” 

Butler : IIudthruE, ii. S. 

Stole (Latin, stola). An ecclesiastical 
vestment, also called the Ornrium. 

Heiude circimdat collum sunm stola^ 
qua ct Orarium diciturF It indicates 
“ Obedientiam Jiilii Dei ct juqum eerri- 
tuiis, quod pro salute homimm portCivit. 
Deacons wear the stole over the left 
. shoulder, and loop the two parts to- 
gether, that they may both hang on 
the right side. Priests wear it over both 
shoulders. (^^Ihaantje: Stofa,) 

•‘Stolen Tblnge ore Sweet. A sop 

iilched from the dripping-i^in, ii*uit’ 
procured by stealth, and game illicitly 
taken, have the charm of dexterity to 
mako them the more palatable. {Salo- 
mon says, “ Stolen waters are sweet, and 
bread eaten in secret [i.e. by stealth] is 
pleasant.*’ 

'• Prom busie cooks we love to stosit a hit 
Behind meir liacks, and that in corners eat ; 

Nor need we hero tho reason why entreat ? 

All know the pro verti, * Stolen bread is sweet.*” 
History of Joseph, n. d. 

Stemaok. Appetite: “He who hath 
no stomach fur this fight.” {Shake- 
speare : Hem*y T., iv, 3.) 


Appetite for honours, etc. , or ambition : 
“ Wolsey was a cnan of an unbounded 
stomach.** {Retny Fill., iv. 2^ 
Appetite or inclination : “ Let mo 
praise you while I have the stomach.*’ 
{Merchant of Imice, Ui. 5.) 

Stomach. To swallow, to accept with 
appetite, to digest. 

To stmach an insult. To swallow it 
and not resent it. 

“If you nuist l>elievo, stomach Hot 
epeare : A tUouy and Cleopatra, ill. 4. 

Stomach, meaning “ wrath,” and the 
verb “ to be angry,” is the Latin stom’- 
achus, stomaehhri. 

“Peli'diB sttmiachum cedere nescii." Tiornre. 
(“The stomach [wrath] of relenilesii Achilles.'') 

” HtninachaTiatiir si <iiUd asperlus dixenm.”— 
Cicero. (“ His stomach rose if 1 siHike shiirper 
tlian uAiial.”) 

The fourth stomach of ii'uminatinq 
animals is called the aboma*stt8 or abo- 
masum (from ab-rnnhsim). 

Stone (1 syl.V The sacred stone of 
the Caa*ba (//.r.) is, according to Arab 
tradition, the guardian angel of ParadiEie 
turiiod into stone. When first built 
Abraham into the wall of the shrine it 
was clear as crystal, but it has become 
black from being kissed by sinful man. 

A hag-Hione. A fiint with a natural 
perforation tlirough it. Sometimes hung 
on the key of an outside door to ward off 
the hogs. Sometimes such a stone used 
to be hung round the neck “ for luck ” ; 
sometimes on the bedstead to prevent 
nightmare ; and sometimes on a horse- 
collar to ward off disease. 

Leave no stone unturned. Omit no 
minutise if you would succeed. Af ter t he 
defeat of Mardonius at Platroa (b.c. 477), 
a report was current that the Persian 
Genera^ had left great treasures in his 
tent, Polycr&tes (4 syl.) the Theban 
sought long but found them not. The 
Oraclo of Delphi, being consulted, told 
him “ to leave no stone unturned,” and 
the treasures were discovered. 

Stone Age {The). *rhe period when 
stone implements were used. It pre- 
coded the bronze age. 

Stone Blind. Wholly blind. 

Stone Gold. Cold as a stone. 

Stone Xlead. Dead as a stone. 

Stone Jog. Either a stone jar or a 
prison. The Greek word {kn d- 

inos) means either an earthen far or a 
prison, as in xoXmV {ehalk^o nt 

kes'amh)^ in a brazen pnsoa. When 
Venus complainod to the immortals that 
Diomed had* wounded her, DibnS bade 
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her cheer up, for other immortals had 
suffered also, but had borne up uuder 
their affliction; as Mara, for example, 
wheu Otoa and Ephialt^ bound him 
. . . and kept him for thirteen months 
x<iiAice<{> Cl/ icep<ifL» (in a brazen prison, or 
brazen jug), {nomer : Iliad, v. 381 , etc. ; 
ttef' aluo ix. 469.) Ewing says keramon, 
potter's earth or pottery, was also a 
prison, because prisoners were made to 
work np potters’ earth into jugs and other 
vessels. Thus we say, ** lie was sent to 
the treadmill, meaning, to prison to 
work in the tr^dmill. 

Stone Soup or St. Bernard’s Soup. 

A beggar asked alms at a lordly mansion, 
but was told by tlie servants they had 
nothing to give him. “Sorry for it,” 
said the man, “ but will you let me boil 
a little water to mako some soup of this 
stone? ” This was so novel a proceed- 
ing, that the curiosity of the servants 
was aroused, and the man was readily 
furnished with saucepan, water, and a 
spoon. In he popped the stone, and 
nogged for a little salt and pepper for 
flavouring. Stin’ing the water and 
tasting it, ho said it would be tbo better 
lor any fraginents of meat and veget- 
ables they might happen to have, These 
were supplied, and ultimately he asked 
for a little catsup or other sauce. When 
fully boiled and fit, each of the servants 
t.'istcd it, aud declared thiit stone soup 
was excellent. (Za soupe ati eaillou.) 

* Stono StilL Perfectly still ; wuth no 
more motion than a stone. 

“1 Will not Btnigfflo ; I will sfone still.” 

HlUikietcpmrt: King Jokn^ iv. 1. 

Stone of the Broken Treuty. 

Limerick. About a century and a half 
ago England made a solemn compact 
with Irdand. , Ireland promised fealty, 
and England promised to guarantee to 
the Iri^ l^ple civil and religious 
equality. When the crisis was over 
England handed Ireland over to a 
faction that has ever since bred strife 
and disunion. (Address of the Corpora* 
tiou of Limriek to Mr. J^ripht, 1868.) 

^ ‘ Tlie ‘stiinc of the broken treaty' is there, »nd 
from citrly in ibe wiomins? till liiUi Ht nii?bt 
gruui/a KHtbor round it. and foster thu tradition 
of ttuilr national wrungs."— TAe Tiuua. 

Stone of StniuMliig. This was 
much more si^ifleant among the Jews 
than it is with ourselves. One of the 
Pharisaic sects, called N^kfi or “ Bash- 
ers,” used to walk abroad without lifting 
their feet from the . ground. They were 
for ever •“ dashing their feyt against the 


stones,” and “stumbling” on their 
way. 

Stone of Touguoa. This was a stone 

S ’ven to Otnit, King of Lombardy, by 
8 father dwarf Elberich, and had tlio 
virtue, when put into a person’s mouth, 
of enabling him to speak perfectly any 
foreign language. (The JELeldenbach.) 

Stones. 

Aerolites, or stones which have fallen 
from heaven. J. Norman Lockyer says 
the number of meteors which fall daily 
to the earth “exceeds 21 millions. ” (Xtne^ 
teenth Century, Nov., 1880, p, 787.) The 
largest aerolith on record is one that fell 
in Brazil. It is estimated to weigh 
14,000 Iba In 1806 a shower of stones 
fell near L’Aiglc, and M. Biot was de- 
puted by the French Government to re- 
port on the phenomenon. He found 
between two aud three thousand stones, 
the largest being about 17 lbs. in weight. 
Eagh stones. (See Exole-stokeb.) 
Health stems. Purites (2 syl.) found 
in Geneva and Savoy. So called from 
the notion that it loses its steel-blue 
cf^our if the person in possession of one 
is in ill health. 

Square stones. The most ancient idols 
were square stones. '^The hood and limlis 
were subsequent additions. 

Touchstones. (q.t\) * 

*S tones. After the Moslem pilgrim has 
made his seven processions round the 
Caaba, he repairs to Mount Arafat, and 
before sunrise enters the valley of Mena, 
where he throws seven stones at each of 
three pillars, in infltation of Abraham 
and Aflam, who thus drove away the 
devil when he disturbed their devotions. 

Standing stones. The most celebrated 
groups are those of Stoneheime, Avebiury , 
in Wiltshire, Stennis in the Orkneys, and 
Camoc in Brittany. 

The Standing Stones of Stennis^ in the 
Orknep, resemble Stonehenge, and, says 
SirW. Siott, furni^ an irresistible re- 
futation of opinion that these cirsfes 
, are Bruidical. Inere is every reason to 
believe that the custom was prcx'iileiit in 
Scandinavia a.s well as in Gaul and 
Britain, and as cqumiou to the myth- 
ology of Odin as to DruidiMm, they 
ivero places of public assembly, and in 
the Eyrbiggia Saga is described the 
manner of «s^tmg apart the Hblga Foli 
(Holy Bocks) by the pontiff Tkorolf for 
solemn meetings. 

^ Stones fmlen ^ down from Jupiter. 
Anaxag'oras mentions a stone that fell 
from Jupiter in Thrace, a description of 
which is given by Pliny. The Ephesians 
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asserted that their image of Diaoa came 
from Jupiter. The stone at Emessa, in 
SynUf wondiipped as a symbol of the 
8un» was a sitmlar meteonte. At Aby** 
dos and PotidDB'a similar stones were 
preserved. At Corinth was one venerated 
as Ecus. At Cy;prtis was one dedicated 
to YenoSi a description of which is given 
by Tacitus and Maximus Tyriius. Hero'- 
dian describes a sumlar stone in Syria. 
The famous Caa'ba stone at Mecca is a 
similar meteor, livy recounts three folia 
of stones. On November 27th, 1492. just 
as Maximilian was on the point oi en- 
gagii^ the French army near Ensisheim, 
a mass weighing 270 lbs. fell between 
the combatants ; part of this mass is now 
in the British Museum. In June, 1866, 
at Knyahinya, a village of Hungary, a 
shower of stones fell, the largest of which 
weighs above 6 cwt. : it was broken in 
the fall into two pieces, both of which 
are now in the Imperial Collection at 
Vienna. On December 13th, 1795, in 
the village of Thwing, Yorl^hire, an 
aerolite fell weighing 56 lbs., uow in the 
Britidi Museum. On September lOtb, 
1813, at Adare, in Limerick, fell a 
similar stone, weighing 17 lbs., now in 
the Oxfonl Museum. On May Ist, 1860, 
in Guernsey county, Ohio, more than 
thirty stones were picked up within a 
sp^e of teu*nill68 three ; the largest 
weighed 103 lbs. (JxeMehneyei" ami Dr, 
Otto Buchner: The November 14th, 
1866.) 

You have stones in your mouth. Said 
to a person who stutters or speaks very 
iudistmctly The allusion is to Demos*- 
thenes, who mired himself of stuttering 
by puttiug pebbles in his mouth and 
declaimiDg on the sca-shoro. 

" The orator wlio onm 

Dtd flJt Ms mouth with pehhie atunns 

Wlieu he barauK'itvl,” 

Dntler : Undibrwt, 1 . 1 . 

Fi'seiotfs stones. Said to be dew-drops 
condensed and hardened by the sun. 

*lltimebrafl]i« A name given in Wilt- 
shire to the subsoil of the north-western ^ 
border, consisting of a reddish Calcareous 
loam, mingled with flat stones; a soil 
made of small BtonosV;r broken rock. 

Stwielwiige, says Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, was erected by Merlin (the magi- 
cian) to perpetuate the ^ fishery of 
Heiigist/ewho desired a friendly meeting 
with Vortigem, but fell upon him ana 
his 400 attendimts, putting them all to | 
the sword. Aurelius Ambrosius asked 
M«rlm to recommend a sensible memento 
of this event,, and Merlin told the king 


to transplant the ** Giants' Dance ’* from 
the mountain of Killaraus, in Ifelaud. 
These stones hadf been brought bv the 
giants from Africa as baths, and all pos* 
sessedmeoicuial qualities. Merlin trans- 
planted them by magic. Tliis tale owes 
its birth to^the word stan-hengist,” 
which means mli/ted stoneCf but hou- 
gist ” snggestea the name of the tradi- 
nonal hero. 

Smnelmnge, once thought a temple, yavL have 

f<mml 

A throne where kings, our earthly gods, were 

cToWncd, 

When by their wondering aubjerts they were 

st'en.'* I/rpdm: KplMlca, li. 

Stonewall Jiockaon. Thomas i, 
Jackson, one of the Confederate gonorals 
ill the American war. The name arose 
thus: Gonerol Bee, of South Carolfna, 
observiug his men waver, exclaimed, 
**Look at Jackson's men; they stand 
like a stone wall ! " (1826- 1863.) 

Stony Arabia. A mistranslation of 
Arabia Petr<jea^ where Petraea is sup- 
posed to be on adjective formed from 
the Greek ^etros (a stone), and not, aui 
it really is, from the city of Petra, the 
capital of the Nabathmans. This city 
was called Thamud (rock-built), ifiee 

T£M£N.) 

Stool of Repentanoe. A low stool 
placed in front of the pulpit in Scotland, 
on which persons who had incurred an 
ecclesiastical censure were placed during 
divine service. When the service was 
over the penitent ” had to stand on the 
stool and receive the minister's rebuke. 
Even in the present century this method 
of rebuke has been repeated. 

"rohmol Kii»y . . . tried in tHkcaihantHin' vt 
n merely fornm! pruceeding t» wl Mr. (jladi^toiio 
on the ftionl ot reiH?ntiinc«.’ — 7*/ie Times. 

Stopa Organs have no fixed niimbei 
of stops ; some have sixty or more, and 
others much fewer. A stop is a collec- 
tion of pipes similar in tone and quality, 
running tlirouf^ the whole or part of an 
organ. Hiey may be divided into 
mouth -pipes and reed-pipes, according 
to s^ucture, or into (1) metallic, (2) 
reed, (3) wood, (4) Vnixtare or compound 
stops, according to material. Tlio fol- 
lowing arc the chief : — 

(1) Metallic. Principal (so called be- 
cause it is the first sfi>p tun^, and ie 
the standard bv which the 'whole organ 
is regulated), tno Open diapason, dulci- 
ana, the 12th, Idth, tierce or 17^. 

g^ot or 19tb, 22nd, 26th, 33ra, etc. 

(being respectively 12. It A, ITr ^te., notes 
above the open diapason). 

(2) Deed (^eialx^^^pes). JBassooiii 
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cremona, hautboy or oboe, tnunpety.Tox* 
hamaua (all in unison with the open 
diapason), clarion (an octave above the 
diapason and in unison with principal). 

(3) JFM Stopt diapason, doable 
diaposout and most of Uie flutes. 

(4) Cmwound ot^ mixture,* Fluto (in 
unison with the prmcipal), comet, mix- 
ture or furniture, sesquialtera, cymbel, 
andcometk' 

V Gvand organs have, in addition to 
the above, freon two to two and a half 
octaves of pedala 

StoiNK sirietty upealctoff, Jire tljret*-fol»l, callwl 
thtf fomiiatMm stop, Uio inuiatiw atop, and (lie 
mixivre stop. 

The founaation stop is uiie whose ttine aftrees 
with the uormal pitch of the digital struck, <rr 
Boino ov'iM'e of ft. 

The mwtation stops prodiicoa tone that is neither 
the nornud pitch nor yot an .octave of the digital 
struck. 

The mixture stop needs no explanation. 

Arnootf varieties of organ>stoi)8 may fie men- 
tioned the complete stop, which has oiio )iliie nr 
nxHi to a note. The eotttpound stoit, whioli bus 
more than one piiieor reed to a note. The stop, 
compised of tfueopliies. Tho ituumplute (or mi- 
lierfecO stop, which has less than the full number 
of pipes. The nutnuui stop, currvsiNtndiiiff to tlm 
iiwiuml keyfuwTd. The ope*) bKip, whicli has tho 

J )iltpu open at the upiier^md. *nic pedal stop. ns 
listing uitbod from the “ manual " stop. The eoto 
stop, the tfriap slop, etc. 

Stora (I 1^1.). store in no sore. 
Tilings stored up for future use are uo 
evil. Sore means grief as well os wound, 
OUT sorrotv. 


Stork, a sacred bird, according to 
the Swedish legend received its name 
from flying round the cross of the ctuci* 
Ified Eedeemer, crying Stvrka ! str/rka ! 
(Strengthen ! strengthen !;. (See Christ, 
in Cksibtian TBAurno^fB.) 

Storks are the sworn foes of snaked. 
Hence the veneration in wliich they are 
held. They are also excellent scaven- 
gei-s. (Stork, Anglo-Saxon, s^oir.) 

“ Twill isi-utlt when the stork, sworn foe of snakes, 

lleturiis, to show troniiiasslon to tby planis.” 

Philips: Cyder i. 

Storks' |iaw or Lex Cicomria. A 
Roman law which obliged children to 
maintain, their uoce&dtous parents in old 
age, iu imitation of the stork.'' Also 
called ** Anripehngia." 

Storm la a Teapot. A mighty to-do 
aliout a trifle. ** A storm in a puddle." 

Stonaa. The inhahitantH of Com« 
acchio, a town fn Central Italy, between 
tho two bramfliea of the Po, rejoice in 
storms because then the flsh are driven 
into their marshes. 


« whois lewnsnme Ipatas the hi*r mini’s roisw. 
And pray that nmy lash lUo 

bcach.^ Jiss^s OrUmdo Pttrioso, ii. 41. 



but King John II. olumged it into tho 
Cape of Uood Hope, 

Stormy Petrel (A). An ill omen ; a 
bad augury. 

'*nr. von Ksroarch is remrded at cnart as a 
stormy petrel, and every effort was mads to con- 
ceal hfs visit to the Gernmn emperor,''— T7t« World. 
eib April. tSK, i>. 15. ' 

Stomollo Voraea ate those in wliich 
certain words are haip^ on and turned 
about and about They ore common 
among the Tuscan peasants. The w^ord 
is from torna'fv (to return).. 

*' rn toll liitn the wh/fe. ntid tbe areetf^and the red, 
Moan our couDlo lias tinui; the vile yoke from 
her heafi ; 

I'll toll him the 0 }a;n,aud the r^d.aud the white 
Would look well hy Ills side us a sword-knot so 
bright t 

I’ll tell hiin the red, and the icAi^’.aiid the grrrti 
Is the prise that we play for, a funae we will 
win." Hols* and Queries. 

St^rtking (pTou. stor-ting). The 
Norwegian Parliament, elected every 
three years (Norse, stor, great; thing, 
court.) 

Stovepipe Hat (A ) . A chimney-pot 
hat (q.v.). 

**HI<fh collars, tigrbt cotil^i, aud tltfht i«lcevea 
wei'o worn at. home and abroad, and, as thoiipli 
that were not euomih.a stovepipe hat a'us worn." 
-.fllujftrnted Sportinj und DrnmaUr. Hews, deii- 
teuilKT. lAil. 

Stowe (i syl.). The fair tnajestu’ 
paradise of Stowe {Tiioimon^’ Antumn). 
The princixial seat of the Puke of Buck- 
ingham. 

Stowe Nine Cburclies. A hamlet of 
Stowe, Northamptonshire. The tradi- 
tion is that the people of this hamlet 
wished to build a church, and made uiiio 
ineffectual efforts to do so, for every time 
tho church was tinisbed the devil camo 
by night and knocked it down again. 

Stra'bo (WahtfridaC). A Gennan 
monk. (807-849.) 

Stradlva'rlna (J/iroaio). A famous 
violin-maker, bom at Cremo'na. Some 
of his lu^rumeuts have fetched £400. 
(1670-17®.) CltEMONAS.) 

• Stralg)it as an Arrew. {See 

SonLEs.) 

Strain (1 syl.). 7b strain mirUsy. 
To stand u|>on ccfihnouy. Ifcrc, stiam 
is to stretch, os piireluucut is strained on 
a drum-hoiid. When strain means to 
filter, the idea is pressiug or squeezing 
through a o&iivos or woollen bag. 

Strain at a gnat and swaltovra cmwt. 
To make much fuss about little per- 
oadillos, but commit offences of ml 
magnitude. " Strain at " is strain out 
or of' (OHreek, di^ttiieo). The allusion is 
to the practice of iiltering wine for fear 
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of flwallowiuff on insect, which was ** un- 
clean.** IVnaale has “strain out ” in his 
version. Our expression “ strain at ** is 
a corruption of strain-nif “ut** being 
the Saxon form of out, retained in the 
words ut'-mvstf utter ^ uttermost ^ etc. 

The qmlifu of mercy is not s/raimd 
{M^erchant (f Venice, iv. 1)— constrained 
or forced, but cometh down freely os 
the rain, which is God's gift. 

Stral'enheim (Count of). A feudal 
iKirou who hunted Werner like a par- 
tridge in order to obtain his inheritance. 
XJlric, Werner’s son, saved him from 
Uie Oder, but subs^uently murdered 
him. (Byron : Werner,) 

Strand (Loudon). The bank ,of the 
Thames (Saxon for a beach or ^ore) ; 
whence stranded, run ashore or grounded. 

Strange (1 syl.). Latin, extra (with- 
out) ; whence extra* tmis (one without) ; 
old French, estranye; Italian, strano, 
etc. Stranger, therefbre, is exlra'nem, 
one without. 

Stranger of the Gate (The). (See 
under Phoselytk.) 

Strangers Saorlfleed. It is said 
that Busi'ris, King of Egypt, sacrificed 
to his gods |iU strangera that set foot on 
his territories. Diomed, King of Thrace, 
gave strangers to his horses for food. 
(iSr<; Diomebes.) 

** Oh fly, or hero with st nuiKern' iihjrnl imbruod 

ISuairiH* iiUara thou staalt And n'licwed : 

Amidst Ins sIriUfrhtcred gtiPsiH hts alhirs stood 

Obscene with korc,c.nnd baked with human 
blood/' dunmiiti: Lusind, bonk n. 

Strap Oil. A l)eating. A corrup- 
tion of strap *eil. i.r. Geniian theif (a 
dole). The play is palpable. The 
“April fool” asks for a penny worth of 
strap ’eil, that is dole of the strap, in 
French Vhuile de cotret. (Latin, stroppus.) 

Strappa'do. A military punishment 
formerly practised ; it consisted of pull- 
hfg an offender to a beam and then let- 
ting him down suddenly ; by giis mean^ 
a limb was not uufrcquontly aislocated. 
(Italian, strappaWe, to pull.) 

•’ Wftro I at ibo stranMdo nr Urn rack. I’d ffiye 
no man a reason on coiniin)aion."--;fif/{ailc««i^cnc&; 

1 UcHry I V,, ii. 4. 

Straabnrg Goose (A), A goose 
fattened, crammed, auij confined in 
order te enlarge its liver. Metaphoric- 
ally, one crammed with instruction and 
kept from healthy exercise in order to 
pass examinations. 

*^he auefflie, jnyd&io, worn-out creatars wbo 
coiflea t«} jrtlie armyl— a now kimi of Atrasburg 
goose;’— AineftenrA umfu-rg, Janusrjr, ism, p. as. 


Strftt'agem means generalship. 
{Greek, strategy os^a, general j atratos-ayo, 
to lead an ai'my,} 

Straw. Servants wisliing to bo hired 
used to go into the market-place of 
Carlisle (Card) with a straw in their 
mouth, (i^e Mop.) 

At Csrel I Btnid wi* a strao i’ niy mouth, 

The M'ey voB com rnnn' me in custors ; 

‘ W Itat weage rtna to ax, canny lad ? * says yen.” 

Avdinrson : C'unnferUttul a(Ul€biU. 

Straw, chopped or otherwise, at a 
wedding, sigumes that the bride is no 
vii*gin. Flowers indicate purity or vir- 
ginity, but straw is only the roruse from 
whiclk corn bos been already takeiu 

A little straw shows whieK way the 
wind blows. Mere trifles often indicate 
the coming on of momentous events. 
They are sliadows cast before coming 
events. 

A man of straw, A man without 
means; a Mrs. Harris; a sham. In 
French, “ Un homme de pnitlef like a 
malkin. (Sec Man op Straw. J 

I have a straw to break with you. I 
am displeased with you; I have a re- 
proof to give you. In feudal times 
IKxseession of a fief was conveyed by 
giviug a straw to the new tenant. l*f 
the tenant rolsoouduoted himself, the 
lord dispossessed him by going Ut tho 
thresholu of his door ana breaking a 
sbaw, saying as ho did so, “As 1 break 
this straw, so break 1 the contract niado 
between us,” Iii allusion to this custom 
it is said in Beynard tJw Fbj:— “llio 
kingc toke up a straw fro* the OTOuud, 
and pardoned and forguf the TPoxe,*’ 
on condition that tlio Fox showed King 
Lion where the treasxires were hid (ch. v. ). 

In the straw. £tre en couehe** (in 
bed). The phrase is applied to women 
in childbirth. The allusion is to tho 
straw with which beds were at one time 
usually stuffed, and not to the Uttei* laid 
before a house to break the noise of 
wheels passing by. 'The Butch of Hajir- 
lem ana Enckbuyseu, when a Voman is 
confined, expose a pin-cushion at the 
street-door. If tbo rabe is a boy, tho 
pin-cusliion has a red fringe, if a girl a 
white one. 

to care a straw for (me. In Latin, 
“ (^Alifiuem] nihiU, Jiocci, nattci, ptli, 
Uruncii facheJ*' To hold one in no 
esteem ; to defy one as not worth your 
steel. 

Not worth a straw. Wortliloss. In 
French, domerais pas tm fetu 

(or un xeste).'* Not worth a rap ; not 
worth a pin’s Mint ; not worth a fig 
(q.r .) ; liot worth a twopenny*dam, etc- 
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She wean a straw in }wr ear. She w 
looki^ out for anotIjiBr husband. This 
is a French exprossiou, and refers to 
the ancient custom of placing a straw 
between the ears of horses for sale. 

Tfte last straw. The only hope loft ; 
the lost penny. * 

*Ti8 ilw last straw that breaks the 
hof'se^s (or ctuneVs) back. In weighing 
articles, as salt, tea, sugar, etc., it is the 
lost pinch which turns the scale; and 
there is on ultimate point of endurance 
beyond which calamity breaks a luau 
down. 

7h earrtf off the straiv Enlever la 
paille*^). To bear off the belle. The 
pun is between “ pal,” a slang word for 
a favourite, and ” paillo,” stinw. The 
French palot means a “pal” Thus 
(Jervais says— 

^ (incore uii roup, man jtalot.*' 

Le Coui> d‘(Etl htrin, p. Si. 

To catch at a straw. To hope a forlorn 
hope. A drowning man wilt catch at a 

To make bricks without straw. To 
attempt to do something without the 
proper and necessary materials. The 
allusion is to the exaction of the FgJl)- 
tian taskmasters mentioned in Exodus 
V. 6-14. Even to the present, “ bricks ” 
in India, etc., are made of mud aud 
stiaw dried in tlie sun. To make plum- 
puddings without plums. 

To stumble at a straw. Nodes in 
• scirpo outers re,^^ To look f(»r knots in a 
bulrush (which has none). To stumble 
in a plain way. 

To throw straws atjainst the wind. To 
f;oiitend uselessly aud feebly against 
what is irresistible ; to sw'cep liack the 
Atlantic with a besom. 


whose employment is walking about the 
streets. 

Btreteh'er. An exag^mtion ; c 
statement stretched out beyond the 
strict trutli. Also a frame on which the 
sick or wounded are carried ; a frame on 
which painters* canvaa is stretched ; etc. 

Strike (A), A f edeiution of workmen 
to quit work unless the mastens will sub- 
mit to certain stated conditions. To 
strike is to leave off work, as stated 
above. (Anglo-Saxon, to go.) 



Strike (1 syL). Strike^ hut hear me I 
So .said Themia'tocles with wonderful 
Bclf-posscssiou to Eurybi'ades, the Spar- 
tan general. The tale told by Plutarch 
is this: Themistocles strongly opposed 
the pr(^Bal of Eiirybiad^ to quit the 
bay of ^Vamis. The hot-headed Spar- 
tan insultingly remarked that “those 
who in the public games rLsu up before 
the proper signal are scourged.” 
“True,” said Themistocles, “but those 
who lag behind win no laurela” On 
this, Eurybiudes lifted up his staff to 
strike him, when Themist^les earnestly 
but proudly exclaimed, “Strike, but 
hear mo!” • 

To strike hands upon a bargain or strike 
a bargain. To confirm it by shaking 
or strikmg hands. 

Strike Amain. Yield or suffer the 
consequeiieos. The defiance of a man- 
of-war to a hostile ship. To striktt 
ainaiii is to lower the topsail in token of 
submission. To wave a naked sword 
amain is a symbolical command to a 
hostile shii) to lower her topsail. 


Strawberry means the straying 
plant that bears berries (Anglo-Saxon, 
streow berie). So called from its runners, 
which stray from the parent plant in all 
directions. • 

Strawberry Preabhera So Lati- 
mer called the uqp-reddeut country 
clergy, because they strayed from then* 
parishes, to wliich they returned only 
once a year. (Anglo-SJaxon, stnowan, 
to stray.) 

Streak ef Silver ( The), The British 
Channel, So called in the Edinburgh 
Eeriew, October, 1870. 

Street and Walker (.Afmrs.). “In 
the employ of Messrs, Street aud 
Walker.” Said of a person out of em- 
^ymeuf . A gentleman without means, 

» 


Strike a Bargain {To), In Latin, • 

fwdus ferire; in Greek, horkia tanein. 
The alluBion is to the Greek and Eumau 
custom making sacrifice in concluding 
on agreement or oargain. After callj^ 
the gods to witness^ they struck— 1 ./\ 

* slow— the victim which was offered in 
sacrifice. Tlio modem English custom 
is simply to strike jor shake hands. 

Strike SalL To acknowledge one- 
self beaten ; to etit umblo pie. A mari- 
time expression. When a sliip in fight 
or oH meeting another ship, lets down 
her topsails at least half-mast ^igh, she 
is said to strike^ meaning that ^ sub- 
mits or pays respect to tlie other. 


“ Now Margaret 

Must strike her mil, and Itnrn awhile to serve 
When kings eonntiand." 

: 3 Umry F/., lU, 8. 
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strike Willie the Iron is Hot. In 

Fi'fiucli, “ It fmt battTfs le fer pendant 
08 t chatid, ** Either act while tlie im- 
pulse is still fervent, or do what you do 
at the right time. The metapiior is 
taken from a blacksmith working n piece 
of iron, say a horse-shoe, into shape. 
It must be struck while the iron is red- 
hot or it cannot be moulded into shape. 
Similar proverbs are : *^Make liay wliile 
the suu shines,” ” Take time by the 
loielock,” 

String, ud Iways havpinu on one firing . 
Always talking on one subject ; always 
tepeatiug the same thing. The allusion 
is to the ancient harpers ; some, like 
Paganini, played on one string to show 
their skill, but more would have endorsed 
the Apothecary’sapology — “ My poverty, 
and not my will, consents.” 

Stripes. A tiger. In India a tiger 
is called Master Stripes. 

*' rat i'll old Btripca come near 1113 litilittck. if lu* 
T.liout?ht a ‘uliootiiii^Mntn ' wad au^whoro about, 
{•hull if thtfiv were another S(npee,lie wmilil imi 
show liiHi.''elf that nijf<hl " CurnAi/f Mmfuzfnc 
(.1/1/ Tioer HVitch). July, iSh.^ 

Strode. The babes of Strode are born 
tvitk tads* 

A» Beekft, that good saint, subUincly rode, 
Tlionglitk'ss x)f insult, tbrougji the lown of 
Strode. 

Whftt did Che mob ? Attacked his horse’s rump 
And cut the tail, so flowing, to the stump. 
What does the saint ? Quoth he, ’ For tJois vile 
trick 

The town of Btrodo shall heartily K* nick.* 

And lo ! by power divine, a cui-se prevails— 

The Inhesoi Strode are burn with liors«'’s tails.” 

Peter Piii^ar: Ppiette to the Pope. 

Stroke. The oarsman who sits on 
the bmicji next the coxswain, and sets 
the stroke of the oars. 

Stromkarl. A Norwegian musictil 
spirit. Arndt informs us that the 
»tri)mkarl has eleven different musical 
measures, to ten of which people may 
dance, but the eleventh belongs to the 
night-spirit, his host. If any^e plevs 
iOables and benches, cups and cans, old 
men and women, blind and lang), babies 
in their ciadles, and the sick in their 
beds, Jbegin to dance. (See Faibt.) 

Strong— 05 iron, os a horse, as brandy. 
(See SnuLES.) 

Strottg«1iaok« One of Fortunio’s 
servants^ Ho was so sitting he coidd 
carry any weight upon his back without 
difdculty. (Orimm^s Goblins ; For- 
tunio.) 

Strong-bow. Jiichard de Clare, 
Earl of Sirigul. Justioe of Ireland. 
C*'ll76.) 


Stron'tlan. This mineral reoexves 
its name from Str^itian, in Argyleshire, 
where it was discovered by Dr. Hope, in 
1792. 

Stmldbrnga. Wretched inhabitants 
of Imggnagg, an imaginary island a 
hundr^ leagues soutli-east of Japan. 
These human beings have tlie privilege 
of eternal life without those of immortal 
vigour, strength, and intellect (Swift * 
GuHirer*s Travels.) 

“Many peiMouH think that the plcturu nf ^ho 
StiilbrugM r«ic> WHS iiitoiided to wchu us froiii :t 
li>v(> of life . . . but I am cvrtHiu Umt ilio di'nn 
ne\or bad any such thing iu xiew.’ - Pahj/'s 
Xatuial Theology (hord Brougham's mite, bk., 1 
p. 1401 . 

Stub'blo Geese, called in Devonshire 
Arish Geese. The goose turned into the 
stubble-flcldB or arnshers, to pick up the 
com left after hoi'vest. (See Eabino. ) 

Stuck Pig. To stare Hko a sUick pig. 
A simile founded on actual observation. 
Of course, the stuck pig is the pig in the 
net of being killed. (See Similks. ) 

Btnok Up. An A ustraliau phrase f < >r 
mbbed on the highway. (See uonk II r. ) 

Stnok-np People. Pretentious peo- 
ple ; parvenus ; nobodios who assume to 
be somebodies. The allusion is to bird^, 
08 the peacock, which sticks up its train 
to odd to its 'importance” and "awe 
down” antagonists. 

Staok hie Spoon In the Wall. 

Took up his residence. Sometimes it « 
means took up his long home, or died. 
In primitive times a leather strap was 
very often nailed to the wall, somewhere 
near the fireplace, and iu tliis strap were 
stuck such things as scissors, si>ooijs for 
daily use, pon-case, and so on. In 
Barclay's Ship of Fools is a picture of a 
man stirring a pot on the nre, and on 
the wall ib a strap with two spoons stuck 
into it. 

Stuff Gown. An^ outer barrister, or 
one without the bar. (See Babutsteb.) 

Stumera, in the language of the turf, 
arc fictitious bets ipcorded in tlie books 
of bookmakers, and published in the 
papers, to deceive the public by running 
up the odds on a hone which is not 
meant to win. 

Stump. To take to ike sttmjp* To 
roam about the country speechifying. 

To stump the country* To go from 
town to town making [political] speeches. 

The Irish nietnlMra iakea to the 

it Doily JwmeA, 

Stump Orator "(in America). A 
person who harangues the people from 
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the stump of a tree or other chance ele> 
▼atioD ; a mob orator, i 

Stump Up* Payyourreckoumg;my 
what is due. Beady money is caUed 
stumpy or stumps. An Amerieauism, 
moauine money paid down on the 
i.e. on me stump of a tree. Naxl.) 

Stumpa. 3b 9tir one's oUmpH, To 
get on faster; to set upon something 
expeditiously. Tlie stumm properly are 
wi widen legs listened to stumpa or muti- 
lated limbs. (Icelandic, ttUanpr,) 

“ TLiid iitnkeci him Btirro IiIa btiinniu.*' 

The Two Lancathire Jjoetfv (KUO). 

Stomped Out. Outwitted ; put 
down. A term borrowed from the game 
of cricket. 

Stupid Boy. St. Tliomos Aqui'uas, 
nicknamed the Dumb Ox by his school- 
fellows. (1224-1274.) 

Sty or Stye. Ohrint stped np to 
hcaretu HaUiwell gives = a ladder, 
and the verb would be to go to heaven, 
ufi« it wore, by Jacob’s bidder. The 
Anglo-Saxon verb etigan mcauB to 
UHC*md. 

" The Iwyiat . . . 

TliiJihjlit iviCIi Ilia winces Do nlyc ahovo the 

ifroinHl.” 

*Sji('UK(ir ; FnMt Qw^av, hk. i. rantrt \i, 25, 

Styg'ian (3 syl). Infernal; pertain- 
ing to Styx, the fabled river of hell. 

“ At ibat St) stttltlen hlaze the 8r)-i,Man tlimng 

Mem their asiMjrt.'' 

^ Milfon ; Parndhe x, iVl. 

Style (1 syl.) is fium the Latin sfi/fns 
(an iron pencil for writing on waxen 
tablets, etc.). The characteristic of a 
nemou’s writing is called his style. 
Metaphorically it is applied to com- 
iwisitioii and spccoh. Good writing is 
nlf/IiHhy and, metaphorically, smartness 
oi' dress and deportment is so called. 

“ St > It* IS the dreea o( thought, ami b welWrewotl 
thmighi, likes wcllslrosseduisiijspiiesrf! togresit 
ntUiiiiuigo.''— CAewterAeM: /.etferccxl. p. SOI. 

Styles. Tom Stples or John a Stplee, 
ronuected^with John o'Noakes in actions 
of ejectment. These mythical gentle- 
men, like John Doe qnd Bicliaiu Boe, 
are no longer employed. 

“ And, likn blind Vonnne, with n sleight 
t’onvey rnen'ii luterei^tnml right 
From BtUeH’s iKicker into Nokes’u.” 

, Hiaitr; //Mc(/bni«, til. ,n. 

Styll^tes or Pillar Saints, By far the 
most celebrated are Simeon the Stylite 
of Syria, and Daniel the Stylite of Con- 
stantinople. Simeon spent thirty-seven 
years on different pill^, each loftier 
and narrower than the preceding. Tlie 
last was si:](ty-six feet li^h. He died in 
460,. aged seventy-two. Dkniel lived 


thirty-three years on a pillar, and was 
not unfrequcntly nearly mown from it 
bv the storms from Thrace. He died m 
4^. Tennyson has a poem on Simeon 
Stylites. 

** 1, BimcAm of tbe Pilliir by anrname. 

HtylitiiB among men— 1, Simeon, 

Tbe watcher uu tbe column till the end." 

TcHfiifnon. 

Stym The river of Hate, called by 
Milton “abhorred Styx, the flood of 
burning hate “ {Paraaue hont^ ii, 577). 
It was wiid to flow nine times round the 
infernal regions. (Greek, stug'eo, to 
liate.) 

V The Styx is a river of Egypt, "and 
the tale is tHat Isis collected the various 
parts of Osiris (murdered by Typhon) 
and buried them in secrecy on the i)anka 
of the Styx. The cla&sic fables about 
the Styx are obviously of Egyptian 
origin. Charon, as Diodorus infonns us, 
is an Egyptian word for a “ ferryman,” 
and stj’x means “ hate.” 

“The TliKiiies remind<‘d him of rttix."— Jf. 
Tniue. 

Stt/A\ the dymil oath of gods, 

“ For by the black lufernal Styx I Bwear 
\TUat dreadful oath which bitulK the Tbundereri 
’ ris fl x»*il I *’ l‘opv : Vhebau o/ i . 

SuaVlter in Blodo (I.atin}. An 
iuoft'euBive maimer of doing^what is to 
be done. SnarUer tn mod^ fortUer in 
rc, doing what is to bo done writh un- 
flinching flrmuess, but in the most iu- 
offeiisive maimer x>ossible. 

Sub Cnltro Llqnlt. He left me in 
the lurcli, like a toaiLimder tlie harrow, 
or an ox under the knife. 

Sub HMta. By auction. When an 
auction took place among the Romans, it 
was customary to stick a spear in the 
ground to give notice of it to the public. 
In Loudon wo hang from the first-floor 
window a ship of M-room carpet. 

Sub Jo’ve (Latin). Under Jove ; in 
the open att. Jupiter is the deified per-^ 
sonifleation of the upper i*egionB of the* 
air, Juno qf the lower regions, Neptune 
of the waters of the sea, Vesta of the 
earth, Ceres of the suriace soil, Hades of 
the invisible or under- w'orld. 

Sub-Lapaa'tian* Supra-Laiiaarian. 

The ff/z^-lapsiuiau maintains that God 
devised His ^cl^eine of redemption after 
the “ lapse ” or fall of Adam, wken He 
elected some to salvation and left others 
to Tim tlieir course. The sMpra-lapsariau 
maintains that all this was ordained by 
God from the foundation of the worla, 
and therefore hefore the “ lapse ” or fall 
of Adam. 
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Sub Boia. (See Bosb.) 

Subllmo Port. Wine merchants say 
the port of 1820 is the true “Sublime 
Port.” Of course, the play is on the 
Porta Subllma or Ottoman empire. 

* SubUine Porte (7%0. The Ottoman 
empire. It is the French for l*orta 
Subllma, the ‘'lofty gate.” Constan- 
tinople has twelve gates, and near one 
of these gates is a building with a lofty 
gateway culled “ Bab-i-humajuii.” In 
this building resides the vi/icr. in the 
same are the oiiices of all tlie chief 
ministers of stato*, and thence all the 
imperial edicts are issued. The French 
phrase lias been adopted, because at one 
time Fi'eiich was tlie language of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. 

Sabnorged (7V/c) or The Sub- 
merged Tenth. lliG prolehiriat, sunk 
or submerged in poverty; the gutter- 
class ; the waifs and strays of society. 

“All l>ut the ‘fluhmergeU’ were hf*nt upou 
iiii'rryniakiiig.'*— ll'ili, Insw, 
l-'TS. 

“If .Mr. Booth liAB ixit iruiuKunitCNl reniedml 
work unioMff the Ruhiiierged lenth, he has oer- 
t only set the fashtou of writing and talking 
aijout them.’ — AVuJiijiupfr panujntph, Octoher 
i:itli, JS1#1. 

Submit means simply “to lower,” 
oud tlie id(Si usually associated with the 
word is derived from a custom in gladia- 
torial siKuts : When a gladiator acknow- 
ledi^ himself vanquished he lowered 
{monutted) his anus as a sign that he gave 
in ; it then rested with the sitectatorH to 
let him go or put him to death. If they 
wished him to live they held their thumbs 
doicn^ if to be put to death they held their 
thumbs tipinirda. 

Subpce'na is a writ given to a man 
commanding him to appear in court, to 
bear witness or give evidence on a certain 
trial named in the writ. It is so called 
because the party summoned is bound 
^pear mb pmna centmn hbi'o'^m (under 
ft penalty of £100). We have the verb 
to MiibjHBna, ^ < 

Sub'nidy means literally a sediment ; 
that which is on the ground. It is a 
military term. , In ^battle the Romans 
di*ew up their army in three divisions : 
first, the light-armed troops made the 
attack, and, if repulsed, the piko-men 
came ig> to their aid ; if ihbse two W'ero 
beaten back, the swordsmen (pnn'cipes) 
advanced ; and if they too were defeated, 
the reserve went forward. These lost 
wore called subsidies because they re- 
mained renting on thetr left knee till their 
time of action. Metaphoiically, money 


aid is called a subsidy. (Latin, sitheideo, 
to subside.) a , 

Sttbatltutloa of Seirlce (The\ iu 
Ireland. Instead of serving a process 
personally, t-he name of the defaulter 
was postedoou the walls of a Catliolic 
chapel in the parish or barony, or in some 
other public x^iace. 

Subtle Doctor. John Buns Scotus, 
one of the schoolmen. (1265-1808.) 

Suhvolyaiio or Subvolra'ni. Tlio 
antagonists of the Privolvaus iu Samuel 
Butler’s satirical poem called The fiYe- 
phiini in the Moon, 

“ Tlio KiillBUt SiiY)VoIviiiii rally, 

Aud 'fnmi ilicir tn'iiLiius iiiako a Kitly.*' 

fir. 

Sucoes'Blon Powder, llie poison 
itsed by the Marqiiiso do Briuvillicrs in 
her x>oiiSoi lings, for the benefit of succes- 
sors. {Sea PoisoNEits.) 

Suceinot means iinderrirded ; heuee 
concise, terse. (Latin, sub cinetna.) 

Succoth. The Jewish feast of tabiV- 
naclcs or tents, which liegan on tlie 151h 
IHsri (September), and lasted eight days. 
It was kept iu remeinlYrancc of the 
sojourn in the w’ilderuess, and was a 
time of grand reioicinu. 'ITiose wiio 
kept it held in tneir hands sxirigs of 
myrtle, palm -branches, and willow - 
twigs. The Pentateuch was read uii tlie 
last eight days. 

Suck tbo Monkey. (See Monkey.*; 

Suoklng Young Palvlolans. Tha 

younger sons of tlxc ai’istocnu^y, wlio 
sjionge oil those in i^ower to get placr.s 
of profit and employment^ 

Swokle. To snckle fuoh and vhronulf 
nmnU iteer, lago says women are of no 
use but to nurse (;hildreu and kcop the 
accounts of the household. (S/iohr- 
Hjivare : Othello^ ii. 1.) 

Sucre. Manger rdu mere. Applause 
givcu by cla(|UGur8 to actoril is called 
Hucre (sugar). French actors and ac- 
tresses m^e a regular agreement with 
the manager for these hired applauders. 
While iomrior artists are obliged to ac- 
cept a mere miimur of approval, others 
receive a “ salvo of bravos,^’ while thogc 
of the highest r<Me demand a “furore” 
or kht de rire, according to their lim? 
of acting, whether tragedv or comedy. 
Sometimes the manager is nound to give 
actors “sugar to eat”' in the public 
journals, and the agreement is that the 
announcement of their name shall bo 
preceded with the words “ celebrated,” 
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** admirable,” aud 8o on. The following 
iH part of the a^eeitoiit of a French 
actor OIL renewiDg his engagement 
(1869) ‘*Que ciiiquaute claqueurs au 
inoiiia foraieiit manger dii sucre des 
rcutree eu scene, et que Tfii^trice rivale 
serait privee de cet ogremoiit.” 
Claque.) 

Suds (Mm.), A facetious name for 
a washwoman or laundress. Of course, 
the allusion is to soap-suds. 

To be in the mwk—m ill-tera|)er. Ac- 
cording to the song, “Ne’er a hit of 
comfort is upon a washing day,” all 
are put out of gear, and therefore out of 
tfiupcr. 

Suffolk. The folk south of Norfolk. 

Suf frago means primarily the hough 
or pastern of a horse ; so called because 
it bends imdvr. and not over, like the I 
knee- joint. When a hoi*8e is lying | 
down and wants to rise on his legs, "it is 
this joint which is brought into action ; 
and vrhen the horse stands on his legs 
if is these “ ankle - joints ” which 
support him. Metanhoncally, voters arc 
the puHtiUii joints of a candidate, where- 
by ho is supported. 

A is a titular bisliop who 

is iqipomtcd to assist a prolate ; aiid in 
relation to an iin;hbiBbop all bisliops arc 
suft'ragaiis. The archbishop is the norse, 
and the bishops ai’e his pasterns. 

^ Sugar-oandy. Khyming slang for 
“ brandy.” 

Sugar-Up. Hudz, the gttuii Persian 
lyrist. (*-1389.) 

Sugar and Honay. Hliyming slang 
for “ money.” (6V Cunrr.) 

Sugared Words. Sweet, flattering 
words. When sugar was first importtni 
into Europe it was a very great dainty. 
The coarse, vul^ idea now associated 
with it is from its being cheap and com- 
mon. ^ • 

Sul Gen'oria (Latin). Having a 
distinct cliaructcr of its own ; unlike 
anything else. • 

Sul Jurta. Of one’s own right ; the 
state of being able to exercise one’s legal 
rights— freedom from legal lUs- 
ability. 

Suioidea were formerly buried iguo- 
miniously on the high-road, witJi a stoke 
thrust through their body, and without 
Christian rites. (Chanwin*^ : Eneyek^ 
peedia, lx. p. 184, col. 1.) 

** They buried fh:u at four cross rusdSi 
WilA a slake in his iiisidu.'i 

• Jlood : ^itMcns IfeUy Oray. 


SolMe. Tu fais suiatse. You live 
alone; you are a misanthrope. Suisse 
means porter or door-keeper, hence 
**Jkrler m Suinse ” (“Ask the porter,” or 
“ Enquire at the porter’s lodge ”). The 
door-keeper lives in a lodge near the 
main entrance, and the smitarmess of 
his iiositioii, cut off from the house and 
servants, gave rise to the phrase. At 
one time these porters were for the most 
part Swiss. 

Suit (1 syl.). To follow suit. ‘ To 
follow the leader ; to do as those do who 
are taken os your exemplars. The term 
is from games of cards. 

Suit of Dittos (.^). A suit of clothes 
in which coat, waistcoat, aud trousers 
arc all of one cloth. 

Sullt [sfatraiion]. The knife whicli 
the goddess Hel is ajccustomed to 
use wdien she sits down to eat from her 
dish Hunger. 

Sultan of Persia. Mahmoud Gazni , 
founder of the Gazuivide dynasty, was 
the first to .'issumu in Persia the title of 
Sultan (A.P. 999). 

Sultan’s Horse, Deadly (TAc). 

'• IbUintiHiiH liousi, tliHi (III tiic dod 
Whi-re onc-c Si]ltnn> liorKCsliath triKl 
Orovs iK-itlier (^rabs, nor siirnb, uor tree.’* 
Svt/t : PctftoJ! the QT$nl. 

Sulta'na. A beautiful bird, allied to 
the moorhen, with blue feathers, show- 
ing beautiful metallic gloss, generally 
with red beak and logs. 

Some i*nr|il('-u'iiim'd sultatift** 

Mfiorv: I\mfdi9C and the Peri. 

Summa DiUgentla. On the top of a 

diligence. “ Ciesar crossed the Alps 
* sninma diligentia.’ ” This is a famous 
schoolboy joke, and one of the best of 
the kind. 

Summer. The second or autumnal 
summer, «uid to last thirty days, begins 
alK)ut the time that the sun enters 
• Scorpio (October ‘iSrd). It is variously 
called — 

(1) St. Martin’s summer (ZW de St. 
Murtiff). St. Malgin’s Day is the 11 th 
November. 

“Exi'CCt St. M:ii'iiu‘b snniinor. lialryim dtiya.” 

tihaJitgpeare ? 1 Uenry VI.. i. 2. 

(*2) All Siliuts’ summer (All Saints* is 
the 1st November), or All liallowen 
summer. 

‘*TJ>pii followed tbatlieantiful AoaeoD. 
Called by ilie idoua Arcndiaii i^casafitB tbe sum- 
mer of AU eteintis.*' 

IrtMtgfeUoio : EfveutyeUw. 

"KHrew'oll, All Haliowou summer." — SOoto- 

apMre : 1 Hettrp IV., i. 2 . 
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(3) St. Luke’s little summer (St. Luke’s 
day is 18th October). 

Summer King {The), Amadeus of 
Spain. 

Summons. Peter and John do Car- 
vajal, being coiideinued to death ou dr- 
cumstantiaT eyideiicc, appealc<l without 
success to Ferdiuiuid IV. of Spain. On 
their way to exiMiution they declared 
their innocence, and summoned the king 
to appear before Ood within thirt>r days. | 
Ferdinand was quite well ou the thirtieth 
day. but was fouud deod in his bed next 
morning. ( Wishabt. ) 

Summum Bonum. The chief excel- 
lence ; the highest attainable good. 

SocBATBS said knowledge is virtue, 
and ignorance is vice. ^ 

Abistotle said that happineas is the 
greatest good. 

Bebnabp PE Manbeville and Hel- 
VETins contended that seUf-iiitereat is the 
perfection of the ethical end. 

Bentuaic and Mill were for the 
greatest happiness of the greatest num- 

Hebbekt Spenobb places it in those 
actions which best tend to the survival 
of the individual and the race. 

Letoxtbneau places it in utilitaruui- 
ism. • 

Smpter Horse or JIule. One that 
conies baggage. (Italian, a burden.) 

(^^cSomaqia!) 

Sumfituary Laws. Laws to limit 
the cxi)enses of food and dress, or nny 
luxury. The Homans had their sumptu- 
ary laws {lef/ce humpOidrii). Such laws 
have been enacted in many states at 
various times. Those of England were 
all repealed by 1 James 1., c. '15. 

Sun. Hebrew*, fJhhhn (God) ; Greek, 
hchoe (the sun) ; Breton, heal; Ijiitiu, 
eol; Gentian, eonne ; Anglo-Saxon, 
amme. As a deity, called Ado'itis by the 
Fhoeiiicians, and Apollo by the Greeks 
and Homans. , 

Sun, Harris, in his Ilermh^ asserts 
that all nations ascribe to the sno a imis- 
ciiline and the moon# feminine gender. 
For confutation see Moon. 

(JUtf of the iStm. Hhodi^ wn,a so called 
becaase the sun w'oh its tutelar deity. 
The Golossos of Hbodcs \WiS#ouse(»uted 
to the sCn. On or Heliopolis, Egypt. 

Sun n'he), culled in Celtic mythology 
Suniia lives iu constant dread of 

being devoured by the wolf Fenris. It 
is this contest with the wolf to which 
ecUpees ore due. According to this 


mythology, the sun has a beautiful 
daughter who wilLone day rd^ in place 
of her mother, and the wond will be 
wholly renovate. 

Horses of the A’mw. 

Arva'kur, Aslo, and Alsvidur. {Scan^ 
dinar ian myiholwif.) 

Bronte {thunder), Eo'os {dap-hr€ak\ 
Etliiops (7fe«/i/wy), Ethoa(^ry), Eryth- 
rc '08 {rm^prodm'€rs\ Pliilo^'a (earths 
/oriwy), Pyr'ois Cfierf), All of them 
‘‘breathe fire from their nostrils.” 
{Greek and Latin mythotogif.) 

The horses of Aurora are Abrax and 
Pha'eton. {See Hobse.) 

H More ivorshut the rising than the set- 
ting 6un^ said Pompey; meaning that 
more persons pay honour to ascendant 
thou to fallen gi'eatness. The allusion is, 
of course, to thel’eidau fire-worship]>er6. 

Hearvn cannot support two sans, nor 
earth two masters. So said Alexander 
the Great when Darius (More the battle 
of Arbe'la) sent to offer terms of peace. 
Beautifully imitated by Shakespeai'e - 

“ Twi) stars kfpp fim rheir iiiotum id "DC splien: , 

Nor «tn one Knirlaiul itrook h iloiiMc i^iix n, 

Of Harry IVrc) and Mie l*rlnr« of 

Mioirv tW.K.X 

Here lies a she-saHy md a hv-nmn therr 
(Domic). Epitlmlamhim on the marriiign 
of Lady Elizabeth, daughter of James 1 . , 
with Frederick, olocUir jialutiiic. It was 
through this uiiforiunate princess, called 
“Queen of Bohemia” ami “Queen of 
Heai*t8.” that the family of Brunswick, 
suoeceacd to the British throne. Some 
say that Lord Craven manied (socrotly) 
the “fair widow.” 

Sun*buras. llie fanciful name given 
by the ancient Irish to thoir uatiuual 
Iwiii'cr. 

Af uU'C, likr s% J-iiiidtur^it, lior T«aniirr iiuforlrti.” 

'Jltomas Moore : Jrhh Mtlodies, No. « 

Sun Inn. In compliment to the ill- 
omened House of York. The Sun Inn, 
Westminster, is the l^ge of Richard II. 

Sun and BKoun Falling. By the old 

heralds the arms of royal houses were 
not emblazoned byt colour^ but by sun, 
moon, and stars. Thus, instead of oi 
{gold), a royal coat has the snn ; instead 
of argent (silver), the moon ; instead of 
the other five heraldic colours, one of the 
other five ancient planets. In connec- 
tion with this idea, read Mutt. xxiv. 29 : 
“Immediately after the tribulation of 
those days spall the sun be darkened, 
and the moon shall not give her light, 
ana the stars shall fall ft6in heaven, and 
the powers of tho heavens shall bo 
shaken.” {iShn PLAiam,) 
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Sim in one’s Byes {To have the). To 
be tipsy. 

Snnof Rlghteottsness. Jesus Christ. 
(Mai. iv. 3.) 

Sunday. Important battUa fought m 
fiundfw. Bamot, Bull Bup, Carborry 
Hill, Friedland, Fiientes dTOnoro, Jar- 
nac, Tub Globious Fihst or Juite (Lord 
Howe’s great victory), KOUeoraukie, 
Kuucrsdorf, Leipsig, J^auto, liincoln, 
Nowbury, Bakilliks, Bavenna, Saar- 
brack (the “baptism of fire”), Sedan, 
SKiiiigapatam, Stony Creek, of tho 
Thirty, Toulouse, Towton, Vienna, 
Vimiesra, Watkbloo, Wokoestee. 

Sunday Saint. One who observes 
tho ordinances of religion, and goes to 
church on a Sunday, but is worldl}’, 
grasping, indiflfcrently honest, and not 
“too moral ” the following six days. 

Sundays. Whm three Sundays come 
together. (See Nevee.) 

Sundew, tho Drosh’ft^ which is from 
Wie (.Ircek drom, dew. So called from 
tho dow-like di'ops which rest on the 
hairy fringes of the le:ives. 

** Uv tlie loiip foiint«in'»8corof; bed, 

Wlu'ro liuinan fiintslops rrircly tivad ; 

Mid tliH wild moor nr silent 
Th»‘ anadew blnoinw iinMfdi i»y men, 

Ami, or© tlic siui.mev a sun can rise, 

Orinka tin* inirc wuior of tlie akitu. ’ 

The fl’iW Garland. 

Sunflower {The), Clytie, a wator- 
.jiymph, was in love with Apollo, but 
' ineoting no rotuni, sho died and was 
changed into a sunflower, which still 
turns to the sun through its daily course. 

'• TIh’ aiiiiflMW or turrin tin the Ki«t, wlioii lio ecK 

The sruiio Ititik wTiifli slu* iiirncd wlimi he n'ac. ’ 
T. JUtnyro; iBelhre vte if all Ihottfl^dfartuff 
young charnii,\ 

” I will iiiii lia\G tlin mad i'lytjp, 

hmU is tnrneU b> the Mmi/’ 

V What we call a sunflower is the 
lif/iauthusj so called, not because it fol- 
lows tho sun, tmfc because it resemhles a 
picture sjin. A bea of these flowers will 
turn in every direction, regardless of the 
sun. Tho Turnsole is the UeliotrSpimiy 
quite another order 9f plants. 

Sunna or Sonna. The Oi-al Law, or 
tho nrecepts of Mahomet not contained 
m the Koran, collected into a volume. 
Siuiilar to the Jewish Mishna, which 
is the Bupplemeut of the Pentateuch. 
(Arabic, smitaf custom, rule of conduct.) 

Sunnites (2 syh). Orthodox Ma- 
hometans, who consider tho Sunna or 
Oral Law as binding as the Koran. They 
wear white turbid, T^e heterodox 


Moslems ore billed Shiites or Shiahs 

Suo Jure (Latin). In one’s own 
right. 

Suo Marte (Latin). By one’s own 
strength or personal exertions. 

Supor, Supers. In theatrical par- 
lance, “ supers” means suporimmerories, 
or persons employed to make up crowds, 
l>it>ccs8ions, oancing or singing choirs, 
messengers, etc., where little or no 
speaking is needed. 

Superoll'ions (o syl.). HaAdug on 
elevated eyebrow ; hence contemptuous, 
haughty. (Latin, mper-cilimi.) 

Supemao’ulum. The very best wine. 
The w’ord is Low Latin for “ upon the 
nail,” meaning that the wine is so good 
the drinker leaves onlyenoughinhis glass 
to make a bead on his nail. The French 
aay of first-class wine, “It is fit to 
make a ruby on the nail ” (faire rnhie 
sttr Vongle), referring to the reridue left 
w'hicli is only sufllcient to make a single 
drop on the nail. Tom Nash sfiys, 
“ After a man has drunk his glass, it is 
iisiud, in the North, to turn the bottom 
of the cuj) upside down, and let a drop 
fall u]>ou the thumb-nail. If the drop 
rolls off, tho drinker is oblig'd to fill and 
drink again.” Bishop Il^I alludes to 
the same custom: “'Hie Duke Tenter - 
belly . . . ex<;lH.ims . , . ‘ Let never 
this poodly-fonned goblet of wine go 
jovially through me ; ’ and tljeii he set 
it to his moutn, stole it off every drop, 
save a little remainder, which he was by 
custom to set uimu his thumb-uail and 
lick off.” 

" 'Tim hen* ' the fsiiiirranculinii * twenty 

or ago, if 'ti» SI day." iU/ron : H mier, 1. !. 

Supfrnaeutum. Eiitii-ely. To drink 
siipeniaciiluni is to leave no heel-taps ; 
to drink so as to leave just enough not 
to roll off one’s thumb-nail if poured 
u|K>n it, ©but only to remain there as a 
wiue-beud. •• 

I " Tlilrt it* after th© faHhioii tif .Switzei'lniid. Clear 
off ueiti, !ffu*eriwculiim. Oarganlva 
and Pantayrurl, hk. i. 

“ Their Jests wore suiiernaculiun, 

T snatched the rtildeit from earli thumb, 

Aud In this crystal have tliem here. 

Perhaiis yuu'lt like it more than beer.*' 

King ; UrpAcKS And Kwrydite. 

Superstition. That which survives 
when its cdlnpanions are dead. (Latin, 
eupenfo.) Those who escaped m battle 
were called mwr&titis. Superstition is 
religious credulity, or that religion which 
I'omains when veil religion is dead. 

rani said to the Athenians that he perceived 
they were “ too superstitioiw.**— Acts sv, ns. 
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Supped all ble Porridge (He has). 
Eiiteu his last inotil ; he is dead. 

Supper of Trimalohio (A). A 
supper for gourmands of the upper 
classes in the reign of Nero. It forms a 
section of l^etrotni Arbitri Satyneou. 

Snpplloa'tioii. This word has 
matly charged its original meaning. 
The Romans used it for a thanksgiving 
after a signal victory fAi/v/, iii. 63). 

(*• His rebus yesfist snpplivatio a scnatu 
aecreta est" [Caesar: Bell. Gall.^ ii.l.) 
The word means the act of folding the 
knees (syb^pUt'o ) . AV e now use the word 
for begging or entreating something. 

Sure as Demolvre. Abraham Be- 
inoivi-e, author of The Doclnno of 
Chances^ or Method of Calciduting the 
Probabilities of Peents at Play, was 
oroverbially accurate in his calculations. 

It was PoW who said, *^Sure as l)e- 
inoi^Te, w'ithout rule or line,’* 

Sure as a yun, as fatCy as death and 
tuxes f etc. (See Similes.) 

** Surest Way to Peace is a con- 
stant Preparation for War.” Fox, 
ufterwaids Bishop of Hereford, to 
Henry VIII. (In Ltitin, ** Si vis paeemy 
para bell urn.'*) 

Surety. V)iie who takes the place of 
another, a substitute, a hostage. 

SurfDlt Water. Cordial water to 
cure surfeits. 

“Water tliat rnresi snrfeilB. A lirtle cold 
lillcil water i» the triu* Hurft'it ^xater."- 

Lofke. 

Surgeon is tho Greek form of the 
Latin word fnanufaeturer. The former 
is eheir-eryein (to work with the hand), 
and the latter manu-fucere (to do or 
make with the hand). 

Surloln of Beet (See Sieloin.) 

Snrlyboy. Yellow hair.^ (Irish, 
siipley bitie.) 

gnmame (2 syl.). The over- aome ; , 
either the name written over tne Cliris- 
tian name, or given over and above it ; 
an additional name.* For a long time 
persons had no family name, but only 
one, and tliat a personal name. Sur- 
names are not traced farther back than 
the latter part of the tenth century. 

Surmeaes of places. 

In /orrf, in and |/»//, and /on, 

The moat of English suriiaTite>i ruu. 

Siw'pliee (2 syl.). Over the fur rol)e. 
(^^atiu, sHper^peiUcium.) The clerical 
rob© worn over the bachelor’s ordinary 


dress, which was anciently made of 
sheepskin. The ancient Celts and 
Gormans also wore a garment occasion- 
ally over their fur skins. 

Diiranilus wiys: ** The ii,*iiniionts of the JewiMli 
imuittlKiod wore ffirt tight about them, to signify 
the hondOifo nfjhe law; hut the surplice of tlio 
Christian iiriesl la Itiofu*, to signify the/reetfoiN oj 
the goHpet. 

Surrey. Anglo-Saxon, Suth-rea (south 
of the river — i.e. the Thames), or Suth'ne 
(south kingdom). 

Saddle White Surrey for the field 
morrow (Shakespeare ’ Jliehard III.). 
Surrey is the Syrian horse, .os Roan Bar 
bary m Michard JI. is the Barbary horse 
or barb. (<S'tf^ Hobsb.) • > ' ‘ 

Surt or Surtur. Tho guardian of 
MiiKpelheim, who keeps watch day and 
night with a flaming sword. At the end 
of the world ho will hurl fire from his 
lutiid and bum up both heaven and earth. 
(Seandt navian mythology.) 

Susan {St.). The natron saint who 
saves from infamy ami reproach. ITiis 
is from her fiery trial recorded in the 
hilo of Susannah and the Elders. 

V This wife of Joiachim, being ac- 
cused of adultery, Avas tondemned to 
death by the Jewish eldora ; but Datnel 
proved Jier innocence, and turned the 
tables on her accusers, who were put to 
death instead. (The Apocrypha.) 

Suasen. Tho tenitory of the South 
Saxons (Suth^Seaxe). ^ 

Sutor. 2fe sHto%\ etc. {See Cobbler.) 

Stick to the row. Boswell, one night 
sitting in the pit of Covent Gurdcii 
theati ‘0 with his friend Br. Blair, gave 
an extempore imitation of a cow, which 
the house applauded . He then ventured 
another imitation, but failed, whereupon 
the doctor advised him in future to 
‘ stick to the cow.” 

Suttee (Indian). A pure and model 
wife (Sanskrit, sati^ chaste, pure) ; a 
widow who immolates herself- on the 
funeral pile of her deceased husband. 
Abolished by law iq British India. 

Sval'in. The dashboard placed by 
the gods before the sun-car to prevent 
the earth from being burnt up. llie 
w'ord means “cooling,” (Scandinavian 
mythology.) 

Swaddler. A contemptuous syno- 
nym for Prote.stant used liy the Roman 
Catholics. Cardinal Oullen. in 1869,' 
gave notice that he would deprive of 
the sacrament all parents who sent their 
children to bo taught in mixcKl Model 
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schools, where they were associated 
with “ Presbyterian^ jPocinians, Arians, 
and Swaddlers.” (See Septem- 

ber 4, 1869.) 

Tlic origin ot the term is as follows : — 

“ It happened that Cennick, preach- 
ing on Ghnstmas Day, took* for his text 
those words from St. Luke’s Gospel; 

‘ And this shall be a sign unto you ; ye 
shall find tlie babe wrapped in swad- 
flliug clothes lying in a manger,* A 
Catholic who was present, and to whom 
the language of Scripture was a novelty, 
thought this BO ridiculous that he call^ 
the preticher a swaddler in derision, and 
this uiimcaiiiug W'ord beoime a nick- 
namo for * Protestant,’ and liad all the 
effect of the most opprobrious apjiclla- 
tioii.” (Smthaj : Life of JFeslc^, li. 153.) 

Swag* Luggage, knapsack, a bundle ; 
also food carried about one. Swaf/^shopy 
a store of minor, or cheap-priced goods. 
(Scotch, ewetj,) 

" (Piilliscr] liuffau tu iTtnire tliv \v!i> I>y ubicli 

hii'l tied, iiud, docMTIwliiiK cniffulb 
wiieto 1 m< rlirowii (iff Itis fotiuU ii. as 

1m* bad left ir,’’— The of the f<pnhr, 

rbii|i. V. 

Swag. Plenty. Khymiug slang: A 
h«g-fuU means plenty, and by onuttiiig 
full, ‘‘bag” roinaius to rhyme with 
.swag. (See CjlIVY.) 

Swagger. Bluster ; noisy boasting. 

Swainmote. (See Swanimotb.) 

’ Swallow. Accr)rdiiig to Scandina- 
vian tradition, this bu'd hovered over 
th(} cross of our Lonl, crying “ Scafa I 
(Console! console!) whence it 
was called n'alow (the bird of consola- 
tion). (See Christian Teaditions.) 

The swallow is said to bring home 
from the sea-shore a stone which gives 
sight to her fledglings, 

*• SiM'kinu wiHi fti«rer that woudrous stune 
which Mio swalluw 

Uriiiik's fniin the elioru (if the sea to rciitore (be 
sight of its tteUgliiiKS. ' 

LinuiMiow: iiart i. 

It is Iftwlp for a swallow tohmld about 
one’s hou^. Tins is a Koman supersti- 
tion. ul^liau says Uiat the swallow was 
sacred to the Pena'tes or houstjhold gods, 
and therefore to injure one would be to 
bring wrath upon your own house. 

• Jt is tmhteky to kill a swallow, 

•• Pcrbaiig YOU lalled in your foreoceiiig skill, 
Kor gwsllowg arc nnlncky hirds to kill.'’ 
Vrydeti: //tnef awt Pasther, |»rt ill. 

Oae swallow does act autke spf'iaa* You 
are not to suppose winter is post b^use 
you have seen a swallow ; nor that the 
troubles^ of life are over because you 
IVive surniuuuted one dilfioulty. 


Swan. Fionuua'la, daughter of Idi^ 
was transfonned into a swan, and con- 
demned to wander for many hundred 

J rears over the lakes and rivers of Ire- 
and till the introduction of Christianity^ 
into that island. T. Moore has a poem.'' ' 
entitled The Song of Fionnmta, (Irish 
MeMieSy No. 11.) 

The male swan is called a cohy the 
female a pen ; a young swan is called a 
eygnet. 

Swan, Erman says of the Cgguus olor^ 
‘^l*his bird, when wounded, poiua forth 
its lust breath in notes most beautifully 
clear and loud.” (Travels ui Siberia^ 
translated by Cooley, vol. ii.) 

Emilia says, “ I will play the swan, 
and die in music.” (Otkelioy v. 2.) 

*• * AVhat is t.h:it, rnutber '* ' ' Tbo swan, my love, 

Uti irt fldiitiiig d(»wit t(i bla xrovc . . . 

Ueatb ilarkeurt hia ej iiiiid nines big wings, 
Yot the HWfNjtost song it» tbi* hist ho sings. 

T.iio s(», un wbou d«it|] sbnil ouinc, 

Kwaii-llko and swet ii may waft ( boo boiiio.' '• 
f>r. 6'. 

Swan, Mr. Nicol says of the Cygnus 
nt a* sit us that its note resembles the tones 
of a violin, though soiuowliut higher. 
Iilacli note occurs after a long interval. 
The music presages a thaw in Iceland, 
and hence one of Us gmit charms. 

Swan, A nickname for a blackamoor. 
(6V<? LveUS A NON LuCBNDO.) 

“ EHiiMin'in voca'iiTiMs cyltnnni.*' 

Jni'enat, vjij, 3S. 

A hlaek swan, A curiosity, a rara 
avis, Tlio expi'ession is borrowed from 
the w'oll known verse— “ Mara arts in 
terrisy nigrogue siinillhna ryr/io,” 

‘•‘■Wbiil ’ IS it no rara Mrw.my b]»fk kwau 
. v#r Walter St vtt : Tht- ,intiqiuirj/. 

Swan. Swan , « publie- house sign , like 
the peacock and pheasant, -was an emblem 
of the panulo of chivalry. Every kuight 
chose ono of these birds, W'hich was 
associated in his oath with Gk>d, the 
Virgin, or his lady-love. Hence their 
use as public-house signs. 

The V^hite SwaHy a public-house sign, 
is ill compliment to Anne of Clevis; 
descended fiom the Knight of the Swan. 

Swan ^rith 3)co Seeks, A comip- 
tioii of “ Sw'an with Two Nicks,” The 
Vintners’ Company mark their swans 
with two nicks iu*the beak. 

N.B. Royal swans are marked with 
five nicks— two lengthwise, and tliree 

across the bilL 

• • 

Swan -hopping. A cornmtion of 
Swan Upping— that is, taking the swans 
up the River 'Ihames for the purpose of 
marking them. (See <^ove,) 

Swan of Avon (Thc)y or Sweot 
Swan of Avon. Shakespeare is so 
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called by Ben Jonson because his home 
was on the Avon. (1564ol616.) 

Swan of Camliray (,The). Fvnelon, 
Archbishop of Combray, and author of 
TelenMchiut, (1651-1715.) 

Swan of Mantua (T/m), or The 
Mantuan Swan. Vii-gil, who was bom 
at Mantua, (b.c. 70-29.) 

Swan of Meander (.77)^). Homer, 
who lived on the banks of the Meander, 
in Asia Minor. (FI. b.c. 950.) 

Swan of Padua ( 7'/tc). Count Fran- 
cesco Algarotti. (1712-1764.) 

Swans . . • Geese. All your xirnns 
are geette. All your fine promises or expec- 
tations have proved fallacious. ** Hope 
told a flattering tale.” ITie couvense, 
ijotn' grvM rtiv? itwauSy moans all your 
cliildi'en are paragons, and w'hatever 
you do is in your own eyes superlative 
work. 

Swan'lmote. A court held thrico a 
year before forest venlercrs by the stew- 
aixl of the court. So called because the 
swans or swains were the jurmen. 
{•StvttHi}, sfvaiits^ or swanSf freeholders; 
Anglo-Saxon, mratt or snrin^ a herds- 
man, shephei'd, youth; om swain,) 

V This court was incident to a forest, 
as the court 6f pie -powder or piepoudre 
to a fair. 

Swarga. The paradise of Indra, and 
also of cei-toiii deified mortals, who rest 
there under the shade of the five won- 
derful trees, drink the nectar of immor- 
tality called Am'rita, and dance with the 
heavenly nymphs. 

Swaslibuokler. A ruffian; a swag, 
gerer. “ Prom swashing,” says Fuller, 
^*aiid mfikiug a noise on tho buckler.’’ 
The swoid-puiyers used to “ swash ” or 
tap their shield, os fencers tap their foot 
upon the ground when they attack. 
{lyorthies of Jhlnglaud,) (A.p. 1062.) 
SWINOE-BUOKLEB.) 

“ A. bravo.a swisbljiH'klcr, om* tlmt foj inonny J 
MHl KiMMl rhecre win follow jiny jnan^to Ueft'nd 
liiiii ; but if auy ooiiio, lie runs uwaty ibe 

til bt, ami leaves him ui the lurch."— f'forio. 

Swear now iiieaua to take an oath, 
but the primitive sense is merely to aver 
or affirm : when to affirm on oath was 
meant, tlic word oath was appended, os 
“I swear hy oath.” Shakes(>eare uses 
the w'oill frequently in its piimitivo 
sense ; thus Othello says of Desdemona— 

“ .Sbe swore, in faith, 't was strange, 'twas passing 
strange.'* <MA«gb,1.8. 

Swear Blaek Is Wlilte (To). To 

swear to any falsehood. 


Swear by my Sword (Hamlet, i. 5) 
^that is, ** by the cross on the mlt of 
my sword.” Agftin in Jointer's Tale, 

“ Swear by this sword thou wilt perform 
my bidding” (ii. 3). Holinsh^ says, 

” Warwick kisses the mross of King Ed- 
ward’s sword, as it were a vow to his 
promise;” and Decker says, “Ho h.as 
sworn to me on tho cross of Ids pure 
Tole'do ” (Old Fortmiatm), 

Sweat, To sweat a clxenL To make 
him bleed ; to fleece him. 

To sweat coin. To subtract part of 
the silver or gold by friction, but not io 
such an amount as to render tho coin 
useless as a legal tender. The Freiiuh 
use suer in the same sense, as “ Sner son 
argent,** to sweat his money by usury. 

“ rom faites suex' le lHnihomme-—icl tsl 
voire dire quand vons le pillc::.** (Ha- 
ranfftw du Capita ine la Carbonnade.) 

(im.) 

Sweating Slokneas nx>poarcd in 
England about a ceutury and a half 
after the Jilaek iJeath, (1485.) It broke 
out amongst the soldiers of Richmond’s 
anny, after the battle of Bosworth Field, 
and lastetl five weeks. It was a vio- 
lent iiiflammatorv fever, without boils 
or ulcers. Between U85 and 1529 theie 
were five outbreaks of this pest in Eng- 
land, the first four being confined to 
England and France ; but the fifth spread 
over Germany, Turkey, and Austria. 

Swedenbor'giana, called 1w thorn-' 
selves “ tho New Jerusalem Church ” 
(Rfiv. xxi. 2). BoUevers in the doctniies 
taught Iw Emanuel Swedenborg (1GH8- 
1772). Tlieir views of salvation, inspi- 
ration of Scripture, and a future stale, 
differ widelv from tliose of other Chris- 
tians ; and as to the Trinity, they 
believe it to bo centred in the person 
of Jesus Christ (Col. ii. 9). (Supphed by 
the Auxiliary ifew Church MissUmary 
Hoekly.) ^ 

Swedith Nlgbilagale. Jenny 
Lind (Madiune Goldschmidt), a native 
of Stockholm, and {;>revious to her mar- 
riage a public siugcr. (1321 - 1886.) 

Sweep. To sweep the threshold. To 
announce to all the world that the 
woman of the house is paramount. 
When the procession oall^ “ Skiiii- 
mingtou ” passed any house where the 
woman was dominant, each one gave 
the tlire^old a sweep^with a broom or 
bunch of twigs. (^IftfSKltlHUiOTON.) 

Sweepetakee (A), A ince in which 
stakes are made by the owners 6i horses 
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engaged, to be awarded to the winner 
or other horse in the race. In all sweep- 
stakes entrance money has to he paid to 
the race fund, (£NeePLATE,8EiiiiiNO-BAO£» 
Handicap, WsionT-FOB-AaB Bacb.) 

If the JiorMe runs, the full «»takc nwist )k* iwW ; 
1)111 If It in withdrawn, a forfeit Is imposed. 

V Also a gambling arrangement by 
whicli the successful bettor sweeps up or 
carries oif all the other stakes. It is 
sometimes applied to a game of cards in 
which one of the players may win all the 
tiicks or all the sCakes. 

Sweet us sugar. {See SiidLiss.) 

Sweet Singer of IsraeL King 
David (B.c. 1074-1001). 

Sweet Blngore. A puritanical sect 
in the reign of Choi'les IL, etc., common 
ill Edinburgh. They burnt all story- 
luioks, ballads, romances, etc., denounced 
all uiicliaste words and actions, and even 
tlio ]>rintcd Bible. 

Sweet Voices, BaekciB, votes. Corio- 
binuH speaks with contempt of the sweet 
voices of the Bomau mob voters. 

Swootheart. A lover, male or female. 

Swell Mob, The better- dressed 
thieves and pickpockets. A swell ** is 
a ))er»on showily dressed ; one who puffs 
himself out lieyond his proper dimen- 
sions, like the frog in the fable, 

Swi l>yiia8ty. The twelfth Im- 
perial dynasty of Chhia, founded 1^ 
Yaiig-kicu, Prince of Swi, a.d. 587. iC? 
assumed the name of Wen-tec (King 
Wen). 

Swift as lightning, us the wind, as an 
arrow, etc. (iSVi; SnflLES.) 

Swim {In the). In society. The 
upper crust of society. An angler's 
pfiraso, A lot of fish gathered together 
IS called a and w hen on angler cun 
pitch his hook in such a place he is said 
to 1)0 “ in a good fwim.*’ To know per- 
sons in the swim is to know society folk, 
who always congregate together. 

“('•iiiiiiiircv, who kiuVs nearly overjlwidy in 
Hu* Awiiij iif Kuroiiean sodfty . . . iiifonna btiti 
tlisU Unvy AttniTley is the daiiKiiU'r of Air Jdidis 
eus/’— .1. C. Gunter : Mr. PutUr of Texan, ht.uk 
lii. (.inp. xiv. 

’ Swindle. To cheat ; from the Ger- 
man avhtvindebi^ to totter. It origin- 
ally meant those artifices employed by a 
tradesman to prop up bis credit when 
it begun to totter, In order to prevent or 
defer bankruptcy. 

Swine. Boar or hramt^ the sire; 
the dam ; Huoklingo^ 4he new-born 


pigs. A castrated boar-pig is called a 
hog or nhot. Young pigs for the butcher 
arc called porkern. 

A sow -pig after her first litter be- 
comes a brom-eow, and her whole stock 
of pigs cast at a birth is culled a Utter or 
farrow of pigs, 

Swln^ {Captain), Tlie name assumed 
by certain persons who sent threatening 
letters to those who used threshing 
machines: (1830-1833.) The tenor of 
these letters was as follows: — “Sir, if 
you do not lay by your threshing 
machine, you will hear from Swing,” 

*' of Ihu Liidditcfl aud 
Tm* 

Swinge -buckler. A roisterer, a 
Dike. The continuation of Stow*s 
uoIh tells us that the “ blades ” of 
Loudon used to assemble in West Smith' 
field with sword and buckler, in the 
rei^ of Queen Elizabeth,* on high days 
and hulidavs, for mock fights cull^l 

bi-aggiiig^’ fights. They swashed and 
swinged theii' bucklers with much show 
of fury, “ but seldonie was onj'- man 
hurt.”* (*SV^' SWASUDDCXJLBB.) 

‘‘1 lioro W5IS 1, rind liM Ic John J)t>ii of .^Uiifford- 
KliiiVfHud liKrk iti'orijf liAriio'^.aiid Fniricii# Pick* 
nnd Will Ki|nclc. a (iolitwold iohd *. you bao 
n«it foot' »o«*li }«w.ug<'>lMickUn 8 in all Uw 1ni)«-of- 
conit . rmd, I imiy wi.v to you, we kiiifw where the 
Iiona-roirtui woiv. '— 3 Henry /F., 
ill. 3. • 

Swiss. The nicknomo of a Swiss is 

Colin Tampon ” 

A'ff monvfj, m Sirm—i.e, no servant. 
The Swiss have ever been the mercen- 
aries of Europe— willing to serve anyone 
for pay. Tno. same wtw said of tho 
ancient Ca'rians. In the hotels of Paris 
this notice is common: IfetnaMkz [or 
Farlez] an Simae ” (Speak It) the j)orter). 

Swiss Boy {The), Music by Mos- 
chelcs. 

Swiss Family Robinson, An 

abridged translation of a German tale by 
Joachim Heinrich Kampe, tutor to Baron 
Humboldt. 

Bwithhi {St,). If it rains on St. 
Switkin% dag (lath July), there iriil He 
rain for forty dags, {See Gsrvais.) 

** St. Awitbln'a day, {j-y yc do miu, for forty di^d 
II. will mimin ; 

St. Swithiii'B lUiy, iin .\o bo fair, for forty dsiya 
’rw'iil raitt usw iimir." 

The French have two similai* pro- 
verbs — “ S'ihplent kfour do St. Meaan ” 
(Hth June), ** il phut guarmUe^ours p/us 
fat’d aud “ pleut le jour do St, 
Osrvnis'* (19th June), ^^ilpkaiqnarunit 
jours apres,^^ 

The legend is that St. Swithin, Bishop 
of Winchester, who died 862, desired to 
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be buried iu the church-^ar<^ of the 
minster, that the sweet nun of heaven 
mi^ht fall upon his grave.” At caiioui- 
satiou the monks thought to ^ honour 
the saint by removing his body into 
the choir, and fixed Jmy 15th for the 
ceremony ; but it rained day after diiy 
for forty days, so that the monks saw 
the saints were averse to their project, 
and wisely abiindoued it. 

Tlie 8t. Swithiii of Scotland is St. 
Martin of Bouillons. The rainy saint iu 
Flanders is St. Godelieve ; in Germany, 
the Seven Sleepei's. 

Switzers. Swiss mercenaries. The 
king in Jlamkt says, ** Where arc mv 
SwiUers':' Lei them guard the door” 
(iv. 5). 

Sword. Owiicru^ names for their 

sirortis, 

(1) Aokicanf/s was called Tranckem, 
Afterwards Branokmakt’s. 

(2) Ali's sword was Znlfatjar. 

(3) Antony’s was IMiilippan, so named 
from the battleof Philippi. {Shah speare: 
Antonif and Chopatra^ ii. 4.) 

(1) Akteoal’s was called Vhri/sa'or, 
{Spenser : Faene Qaeene,) 

(5) Aktuub’s was called Fseahbar, 
Excalihitr^ or Calibum ; given to him by 
the Lady of fiie Lake. 

(6) Sir Bevis’b of Hami'TOUn was 
ciillcd Morylap, 

(7) Biterolf’b was called Schrit, 

(8) BaAaoAD0C?Hio*8 wha ciilled 
Immre, {Fah'ie Qncene.) 

(0) C^sar’r was called Crwca Mors 
(yellow death). (See Com men fanes, 
bk. iv. 4.) 

“Kmtnoiiien jr ladio ‘ t'rot €h Mor*?/ «iua milhiT 
evadelxit \ iviis *im eo vulurrsilialui. — «/ 

MtmiHOuHi, IV. 4. 

(10) Charucmaone’s were Jotjetisc or 
Fusberfa Jovo^sa, and Ffamberye ; both 
made by Galas. 

Gl) The Gii>’b w'iis called Colt^da ; the 
sWoru Tizo'na was taken by hin\ from 
King Bucar. 

(12) Closamoxt’b was called llnute^ 
claire, made by Galas. 

(18) Dietuicu’s wai Katfelrhitf, 

(H) Doolin’ 6 or Matbnce was aiUed 
Merceillense (wonderful). 

(15) Eck’b was called jSW4e. 

(loj Edward the Confebbob’h was 
called (Mrta'na (the cutter), a bluut 
sword of state carried before the sove- 
reigns of England at their coronation, 
emblematical of mercy. 

J 17) Enolisu Koias* (the ancient) was 
led Cwriafm,. 


08) Frituxof’s wob called Ai^urvd* 
del (stream of auguisl^. 

(10) Haco 1.*b of Norway was called 
Quern^biter (foot-breadth). 

(20) Hiehe’s was colled Blntganff. 

(21) Hildebrand’s was Brinnig, 

(22) IrinQ' a w'os called IVmke. 

(23) Koll, the Thralls, GreusteeL 

(24) Launcblot of the Lake's, 
Ar*oumHght, 

(25) Mahomet’s were called />Aw’ I 
Fakar (the trenchant), a scimitar; At 
Batinr (the beater) ; Medham (the keen) ; 
Haief (tlic deadly). 

(20) Mauois’s or Malaotoi’s wtia 
called Flamberge or Floberge. He gave 
it to his cousin Kiualdo. ‘itw^iis made 
by Wieland. 

(27) OoiEB THE l>ANB*a, Courtabi and 
Sauvagine, both made by Miinifican. 

“ He [(>tfier] iln*w CDiirtnin, IiM flwiinJ,»uit i>f it-» 
shouHi. — Afo) riii ; Kurthlit Puradm', libil. 

(28) Oliver’s was llautr-Claire. 

(29) Orlando’s vros culled Danuda'tm 
or I)urindan, which once belonged to 
Hector, and is said to be still ])reservi;u 
at lloc(unadoiir, in France. 

(30) Otuel’s was Vorrongae (2 syl.). 

(31) Rinaldo's was called Fushvria nr 
Flamberge (2 syl.). {See almve, MAtmiH.) 

(32) IIOOERO^S was called Bahsardu. 
It was made by a sorcoroas. 

(33) Roland’s was colled hnraudaf, 
made by Munifican. This is the French 
version of Orlando and Burandana. 

(34) Sibofried’s was called Balnmng, 
in the KManaen-Lied. It was made 
by Wieland. Alw> Gram. Minmug was 
lent to him by Wittich. 

(35) Sintilam’s was called IFehung, 

(36) Strono-i’-thk-Abm’s, Baptism, 
Floirmr, and Graban, by Aiisias. 

(37) Thoealp Skolinson’s—/.c. Tho- 
ralf the Strong, of Norway — was called 
Qiwrn^hiter (foot-breadth). 

(381 Wieland. The swords made by 
the uivine blacksmith were Flamberge 
and Balmang. 

Sword-makers. 

Anrias, Galas, a^d Munifican made 
three swords each, and each sword took 
three yeui-s a-makiug. 

Ansias. Tlie tliree swords made by 
this cutler wei*e Ba^ftism, Florence, and 
Graban, all made for Stroiig-i’-the- 
Arm. 

Galas. The three swords made by 
this cutler wore Flamberge (2 syl.) and 
Jogmse for Charlemagne ; and Haute^ 
claire for Closamoiit. 

Munifican. The throe swords mode 
by this cutler wore Jhtrandal, for Roland ; 
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Samagine and Courtain for O^er the 
Dane. ^ 

WiELANP (“ the divine blackamiUi ”) 
also made two famous Bwords—vk. 
h'lamhergey for Maugis; and Balmxiug^ 
for Siegiriod. ^ 

N.B. Oliver’s sword, called Glorious, 
hacked all .the nine swords of Ausias, 
(jialus, and Munifican *’a foot from the 
pommel. ” (firoipicmitmne,) 

An alphabetical list of the famous 
sivot'ds : — 

.1/ Baitur (the bi^ilcr), one of Maliuniot’H 
H words. 

AnauTva (Htroatn of siiKuiijl)). Fritiiiof's sword. 
ArtiundiohU't ^fSroH-dUil), the sword of Lsiiinco- 
lot. of tho l^ke. 

liitluarUa, Rog(.‘ro'ssW4ird,inadc‘ hy :i sorcoross. 
JialmnngyMw of the swords of rtiejrfried, uuido 
liy Wipliiiid,**tlie divine Idacksinitli.'' 

i1nptisfm.Qm of tlio swords of Htroiifr-r-t lie-Ariti, 
w liicJi took Aiirtiaa three yenrs to make. 

Ulniinmy (l>lood-ler.e|ier>, Hteinu's sword. 
itriunut (tlaniiii>r), lliJdetiraiid’s sword. 

('althiirn, Arthur’s sword. 

no'i/Mior (nw4)rd of H4dd, t.e as ^oiul hh gritd). 
Arie^al's sword. 

< '4«/itdu, the Cid's 8W4ird. 
fomntuiie, (Jt mil's sword. 

• t 'uurlaiu i tlm Bln irt sword), one of the h W 4ird8 of 
tK'ier ihe Dane, which t4»4>k MiinitUtui (hree yi>af s 
lo make. 

i'locea Mors (yellow death), t'a^sfir's sw4>rd. 
CurUu/t (? the slnirt 8Wor4l). (.Sf« Edward Ihe 
('itnfoHnor and Mtuiheh kiiias.) 

Dha' I Fakiir (the treuohant), Mahomet's scin){> 

1411. 

Durauital, same Dwoiutav. Roland's sword, 
w hicli t4i4tk Munifican three years ht inuke. 

Uuraudan or Vw'undatui (the lutlexihle), Or* 
lando’B sword. 

EwttUbar or Exenlibnr, the swi>rd of Kiiift 
A rt hur. ( A'jj tatlfrel/iherCorsl. to liberate from the 
stone.) (See tieUtw, Hwouo Kx<'jti.iiiait.) 

Flnmhi.rge 4ir Floheryfi (3 syl., tlie ttaine-cutterX 
one 4)f Chiirlemague’s awmrds, and aJ^o the swonl 
4>r Kuialihi, which t4mlc (hdlas three years 
make. 

fUfmbivrne, the sword t»f Maugis or Malagigi. 
m.ole by Wicland. “ the divine IdackHinilh.'’ 

FUiraive, oue of t he swtirds of St rmif? I -t lie-Arui, 
w'bu'h i(i4ik Ansias three years tii umke. 
h'Kiilieirta JoyJsa, atiotlier name lor Jotieusc 

(4/.iM. 

tiho-ious, Oliver's sword, which hacked lo pieces 
the nine swords made by Ansias. Oala««, and Muii- 
ilh-an. 

Ginban (the grave-digger), one of the swords of 
SiiMioM'-lhe-Anii, which tmik Ansias tlinHs veara 
to make, 

(inim (uriet\ one of the sw'ords of ^tiegfrleil. 
O’uvs/eW, tho sworAof Roll ilieThmtr. 
ilontvrbrire (3 8>1., \ery bright), Isitli ('hisa- 
moiirsaml Oln er's swoi ds wore so called. C'iosa* 
nioiil's HWitrd took Uallas three years to make. • 
Jfolff <Tho deadly), 4njo «f Mahomet's swords. 
Joiiruee, (2 syl., j4>yot(ii), one of (ninrleinagiie’s 
swords, whicli toi»k Gallas thrct; years to niake, 
M>ind4)iisiAn swords (fjf.v.). 

Modbam (the keen), one 4if Malmmet's swords, 
MitrveiUnm itlie man ellous), Doolin’s sword. 

.If 40001(7, tho sword that AViUirh lent Siegfried. 
MorgUtp, i.e mor-glaif (big glaive), Sir ISovis'n 

fcW4»rd. 

yaoelrhut (nail-ring), Dietrich's sword. 

I•lnlippm^. Tlio sword of Antony, one 4)f the 
iniiin''irs. 

i/tu'i o-hiUr (a f4)4d-breadtb\ both Hiuai I. and 
riioralf Skoitiison h.ad a sword so ciUled. 

.s'4i( /4#i. Kck’a sword. . 

.S4im.<4ii.}ifin ICaroun-al-UsncUid's sword. 
Snuglnuinre (tho big bloody glaive), I^ugKHd 4 >- 
clu44's H^'ord. 

.Vdueooffie (S syl., the retenlless), one of the 


swords of Ogier the Dane, which took Muniflcaii 
three years t4) make. 

fiekrit or Hckritt (? the lopiier), niter4>irB sword. 
TizCtia (tho imker). King Ducar's sword, {fke 
Vw.) 

Tranehfro (the t.renchant), Agricane's sword. 
WfmkeiS syl.). Irfng's sword. 

Imth DhdllebaudSmtram had a sword 

so called. 

Xuftagur, All’s sword. 

Sword Exoallbar (The). At the 
deatli of liter Pendragon there were 
many claitnauts to the crown ; they 
were all ordered to assemble in the 
great church of London,” on Christmas 
£ve, and found u sword stuck in a stone 
and anvil with this inscription: ”He 
who can draw forth this sword, tiie same 
is to be king. ” The knights tried to pull 
it out, but were unable. One day, when 
a tournament was held, young Arthur 
wanted a sword and took this one, not 
knowing it was a charmed iustroment, 
w'horeupon he wa** universally ackiiow- 
lodged to be the God-elected king. This 
was the sword of Excalihar. (Historg 
if Pi'ince Arthur y i. 3.) 

The enchanted sirord (in Amadis of 
Gatd). Whoever drew this sword from 
a rock was to gain access to a subter- 
ranean treasure. (Cap. exxx. See aho 
caps. Ixxii. and xeix.) 

Sword of Qod ( 'The), Kbaled Ibu al 
Waled was so called for bis prowess at 
the battle of Muta. 

Sword of Rome (The). Marcellus, 
who opposed Hannibal (b.c. 216-2U.) 

Sword of the Sidrit (The). Tlie 
Word of God (Eph. ’ri. 17). 

Sword (pliKises anti proverbs). 

A t strordti^ point. In deadly ho.sti]ity, 
ready to fight each other with' swords. 

Pvhr not Jhr with a sword. This Avas 
a prect^pt of Pythagoras, meaning add^ 
not fuel to tire, or do not irribitc an 
angry man by shar]) words which will 
only liuTcose tis nige. (See lamblich us : 
Protreptics, symbol ix. ) 

To put to the sword. To slay. •• 
Your ^tongue is a double-edged swm'd. 
You first say oue thing aucl then the 
contrary : yoiir argument cuts both ways. 
Tho ullusioii is t(^the double-edged sword 
out of the iiioutli of the Sou of Man— one 
edge to condeTiiii, uud tho other to siive. 
(Rev. i, lb.) 

Yours is a Iklphic sword-^it cuts both 
frags, Ki'u.smuH «iys a Delphic sword is 
that which accommodates itself to the 
pro or eon. of a subject. The reference 
is to the double meanings of the Delj^ic 
oracles, called in Greek Iklphiki mach^ 
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Sword and Clonic Playa So Cal- 
deron called topical or modem oomediee, 
because the actors wore cloaks and 
swords (worn by gentlemen of the 
j^riod) instead of heraldic, antique, or 
dramatico-historic drosses, worn in 
tragedy. 

Sworda Prohibited. Gaming ran 
high at Bath, and frequently led to dis- 
putes au<l resort to the sword, then 
generally carried by well-dressed men. 
Sworda wore therefore prohibited by 
Nash in the public rooms; still they 
were worn ui the streets, when Nash, in 
consequence of a duel fought by torch- 
light by two notorious gamesters, mmle 
the rule absolute— “ Imt no awords 
should on any account be worn in Bath.’’ 

Sworn Brothers, “in the Old 

English law, were persons who by 
mutual oath coveoHUtod to share each 
other’s fortune. * ’ ( Bitn i U . ) 

Sworn at HIghgate. (iNVr Uiok- 

OATK.) 

Sybarite (3 syl.). A self-indulgent 
person ; a wautoii. The inhabitants of 
Syb’aris, in South Italy^ wore proverbial 
for their luxurious hying and self- 
indulgence. A tale is tola by Seneca 
of a Sybarite who complained that he 
could not rest^comfortably at night, and 
being asked why, replied, found a 
roscHeaf doubled under him, and it hturt 
him.’* {8te Bipaiixe.) 

** All Is cilm lit) wouUl clcliglit llie heart 
Of BylM-rite of iihl,” 

ThoniiOH: Vattle of Tndolenre, mnto I, 

Sybarite, The Sybarites taught tlicir 
horses to dance to the sound of a pipe. 
When the Crotoniaus marched against 
'Sybaris they began to play on their 
’ pq)e8, whereupon all the Sybarite horses 
4ilrawn out in array before the town 
began to dance ; disorder soon prevailed 
in the ranks, and the victory was quick 
and easy. ^ 

Sygmore and Syoonore. Syca- 
more is the plane-tree of the maple 
family {Acer ^endo-platHnus ^ or Tftireater 
maple). The sycomore is the Egyptian 
fig-tree (Greek, eakoina^fte, mkos, a tig). 
The tree into which Zacchmus climbed 
(Luke xix. 4) to see Christ pass is 
wrongly called a sycamore or maple, as 
it was the sycomore or wild fig. The 
French htwe translated the word cor- 
rectly — ** montait snr nn nycotnore 

pour le voir*' 

Syo’ophant, from the Greek enJeo^ 
phantS^^ “fig-blabbers.” The men of 
Athens passed a law forbidding the 


exportation of ; the law was little 
more than a doaddetter. but there were 
always found mean fellows who, for 
tlieir own private ends, impeached those 
wlio violate it ; hence sycophant came 
to signify find a govemment toady, and 
then a tc^y^nerally. 

“ I liore ueti in its nritfinal ns 

ii wretcl) who ihiUers the iirevnlliiig iiarty hr ni- 
foruiniiir agaiUBt Iuh nelghiiciiirs, aucler preteiie** 
that they are oxiM»rtem of itnihifiiteU llgu."— 
rittue: Ihogntphy, vol. iii. iwiaii. x, p. SHd. 

Syo'orax. A witch, whose son wns 
Oul'ibau. {Shakespeare : The Tempest. ) 

Syo'nlte. A granite so rtilleil from 
Syeue, in Egypt, its gi-eat quan*y. 

SyTloc^iiU The five hexameter 
verses which contain the symbolic miiiies 
of all the different syllogistic figures are 
as follow : — 

*• Uarluvra, (Vl&roiii, Dani, Ker‘#.in<'. pnJn». 

LV.^'lrp, raiiif‘»trM. KeslInS, K*ir5v& neeomhr. 

Tfi'tia, Darapti, lliailnn*. Pali-o. Ki>lii|ititn. 

1h)karitS, huhrt Qtutr/n »<» «»/»'»• 

llnininutip,('Htn6i)> », DlioJli u*, FioHi^oit 

N.B. The vowel 

A universal affirmative. 

A’ universal negative. 

1 jiarticuiar amrmative. 

0 particular negative. 

Taking the first Uuo as the staminnl, 
the initial letters of all the words below 
it show to which standard the syllogism 
is to he reduced ; thus, Baxoko is to Inj 
reduced to “ Barbara,” CesJire to “ Cela- 
rout,” and so on. 

Sylphs, according to Middle Age 
belief, are the olenieiital spirits of air : 
so nameiliiy the BoKicrueian.s and Calial- 
ists, from the Greek silphS (a buttei-fiy 
or moth). {See GNoacKS.) 

Sylphs. Any mortal who has pre- 
server inviolate chastity may enjoy in- 
timate familiarity with these gentle 
spirits. All coquettes at death heconut 
^Iphs, “and Bpoi-t and flutter in the 
fields of air.” 

“ Whoever, fijr and cluuito, 

Rejects mankind, Is hy edme sylpli embraird." 

Pope: Roiieof thv l.tn'K, i. 

. SylvAm Ugnmn Ferre (///). To 
cairy coals to Newccstle. Tlio French 
say, '*Portei' de Vean a la riviere.'' To <lo 
a work of supererogation ; to paint the 
lily, or add another perfume to the 
violet, or perform any other suiierflmms 
or ridiculous oxcesi). 

Sylvester ( St.) . The polio who con - 
verted Constantine the Great and his 
mother by the miracle of restoring in 
life a dead ox.” The ox was killed by a 
magician for a trial of skill, and he wlio 
restoreil it to life was to l>e accounted 
the seiTant of the true God. This tale 
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is manifestly an imitation of the Bible 
story of Elijah and the prophets of Baal 
(1 ifings xviii.) 

Syl'vins Bo'&ns. Supposed to be 
Coil the Good, a conti^porMy of Auso'- 
iiius, who often mentions hi^ ; but not 
even the titles of his works are known, 
lie was a British writer. 

Symbol originally meant the corre- 
ponding part of a tally, ticket, or coin 
cut in twain. The person who presented 
the piece which fitted sliowed a 
“fiVTiibol** of his right to what he 
claimed. (Greek, stm hallo, to put or 
cast together.) 

Symbols of Saints. 

S.VISIS. SVMHOL^. 

Agatha .. ('nrryinf; iU'r breaHlsio a tlisli.'' 

Agathou .. . . A buck an<l croxier. 

Agveit .. A liiiub at her able. 

'• A iHilin braiicb. 

AufUeiv . • A dJiltire rroM. 

Amu . A book in her band. 

AiithK'iiy . A t«.i rroHi«, wit.)i a Iiell ar the 

eiul, And a big by Iiia Aido 
Aiiolh'mn • •• A looili and imliii Iminrti. Sbo 

lA ruddied O) by tboso wbti 
AUfrer from tootbaobc. 

Asitifh .lud .1 r/fbrr) A 4;ro/.u‘r. 

liuiimrn . A tniok and tmltn bmu<-]i. 


ftailhofmiU'ir 


lii'vigi t 
Cat/ieion' . 


Ctvdut 
Chi ii*lopfu>i' 


i'lmphi find 
Cnupiiiu 
t'athWit .. 
Jhii-id 


iUtroihu .. 
£tlirai‘d Ihe 
Con/i mtr 
Klizahfth .. 


Baisttr. avnnoLs. 

James the Leas . -A f iiUer'a froif. He was killed 
by Hiiiion the fuller. 

John^OidUt >. A uhwel-hair gamieut, small 
riido croBA, and a lamb at 
his feeu 

JohnEvangeliH>‘ A ebaJive, nut of which a 
dragon ni m^rixsiitiaissniDg, 
and ail hook ; or a 


Jamea the 
Grfoter 


A iKkikand tuilin bmu<-]i. 

A »Utt 111 one hand niid iiti 
oiieii lAHik 111 tlu' other ; nr 
a vivko. 

A kmfi* ;orabrtK‘eAsioimlcroi*i». 

lion comba. with which hin 
body wa.s tom to inocea. 

A ( roifiior and la ink. 

An merujd sword, or large 

Playing on a harp or organ. 

A glguiilio flgure carrying 
t’hriflt o\'urari>cr. 

A {laliu hrancli. 

A paiuil crown, or an anclnir. 
flo was drowned with an 
anchor t.n*il round hla neck, 
alro a lait . 

Two shoemakers at work, 

Hc.<)sl)aUVs head in Ins hand 

A leek, in coinmenuiraiioii of 
liiA victory o\ er the .Saxonh 

Holding his mitred head in 
his hand. 

Carrying a basket of fruit, 

Crowiuil with a niiuhus, and 
holding a sceptre. 

•St. Jobu and the larnh at her 
lent. 

A gridiron. 

An aiMitor. 

Her head in her hand, and a 
Mower sprouting out of her 
netik 

A Korauh iuflictljig the five 
wounds of Christ j ora lily 
on a trampled g)ol>e. 

Arrayed in a long i'ol>e, i>my> 
ing and holding his beads 
In one band. 

A flower-uot full of lilies ho- 
tween hliw and the Virgin. 

Mounted m horselHicic. aud 
transllxing a dragon. 

A hind, with Us head in the 
saint's lap. 

The leonogvatii on the 
lireaSL or in the sky, circled 
with a gSory. Falrbold any s 
tlieniyst^* of the Trinity 
was thus revealed to him. 

A pilgrim's staff ; or a scallop 
theii. • 


Aoiiug iiiau with an eagle 
in theljiickgroiijjd. (Exekiel 
vii. Mai 

Jerome .. - A blue lint, .iml studying a 

largo folio voinme, 

Jude.. With a cluh or lance. 

JutuiH Ferrying travcdlers acroiw a 

stream. 

Lairrmee . . - A l»ook and gridiron, 

Ijuua .. -A king kneeling, with the 
arms of Frani*e at his feet : 
a bishop blessing him, and 
a dove desceudtrig oii hm 
head. 

hoy A crosier and hammer. He is 

the fiarron iiaiiit of smiihs. 

Lvey ■ ■ W i th a short siafl in her hand, 

and the devil behind her ; 
or with eyes in a dish. (>'#o 
Lucy.; 

hike . . - at a reading-desk. 1 >e- 

neath wliicli^apiiears au ox’s 
head ; or pirtnrially ctigairc^l 
upon a Bambino. (Ezekiel 
\ 11. 1-10.1 

Uautard ■ - Treading on a dragon, or 

piercing it iviih the cross 

Mark A man Mcated writing, wirh s 

bon comdiani at his feet. 

Marl 4 n tin hom-hack, diiiding bi^ 

cloak with a beiirear liehim* 
iiim on fool 

Mary the Virgin. ^ Parry mg the child .lesiis. andn 
Illy IS somewhere displayed. 

Mara MuydaUn A box of ointment. 

Matthete • With a lialiierd. with which 

jNadaliar killed him. As an 
evangelint, h#holdH a iieo, - 
n lib which he is WTiiitig ou 
asiTull. The most ancient 
symbol is a man's face, 
t Ezekiel Mi. MO.) 

Michm'l •• .-In armour, with a cross, or 
else holding scales, iii winch 
bo is weighing souls. 

Kirhnlaa .• >• A tub wiih naked iiifani* in 

it. He IS imiron &’unt of 
children. • 

Paul A .swtinl and a IsKik. Dressed 

asaBoman. 

Peter . . Key s and a triple cross ; or a 
IlsU ; or a Cc><‘k. 

Philip -A iiHst<ir:il staff, suriiiouiiteil 

wit b a cross. He was hung 
on a tall pillar. 

lioche . . A wallet, and a dog with a loal 

111 its mouth sitting bv. He 
shows a boil in his thigh. 

fithanthat .. Bound to a tn>e. his arms lie<I 
^ liehind him,^ and his bivly 

t ransH xcd with arrti ws. Two 
archers stand by lua 8 kUr{* 
sometimes presenting a 

• a sheaf of arrow slot be Lonl. 

Shnon A saw, liecause h« was sawu 

ac under. 

fitephen . A biNik .and a stone ill bis hand. 

Thcoilora .. , The devil bolding her hand, 

aim teiripiiug her. 

Theintvre .. Armed w'ltn a halberd in liis 
hand, aud with a sabre hy 
bis side. 

Tkomaa •• With a builder's rule, or a 

• ' stone in Ins hand, or holding 

the hiTice with Wirtch he 
was slain at Meliaitour. 

Thomab of Con^ \ Kneeling, and a man ladiind 
teiiiury / ‘ ' him striking at linn with a 
sword. 

Vraula . • • • A Imnk and arrows. Bhe wwa 

shot through with arrows 
by the PriDi'e of the Buns. 
iSee ApOSTbES, KvAguSbiaTS, etc.) 


Lnv'rmee 

Ijuua 


Mara Muyifahn 
Matfhete . 


fitephen 

ThciHtora 


Thomib of Con* 1 
Uiiiury j 


{See ApOSTbES, KvAguSbisTS, etc.) 
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Tabard 


Symboh of other sacred charaoters. 


AUraham 

. An oM man (^rrafining a knife, 
reatly W atriko hia ann limac, 
who is liouiiil on an altar. 
An angel arreata liin b«n<f, 
and a ram la iu the 

trhieket.. 

David 

. Kncaliiitf, above is rOi anrr<‘l 
with a swt)ril. SiinicriiiifH 
ho ia reiircaeatciliilayinga 


liarh. 

. Wiili how and arrnwi), iroinff 
to meet Jacol). 

Job 

. SUtintf naked on the ground, 
with tlireo friends Uilking 
to him. 

Joseph 

. ('oiiiersiiK' with hia hnithcifl. 
Uenjarnin is nnireaentud an 
a more hoy. 

Jiidng Jsranol ■ 

. With a money hag. m the 
last uupiHir lie has knocked 
over the salt with his right, 
elhow. 

Judith 

. With Uolofernes* head in one 
hand, and a aalire in the 
other. 

Nouh 

. la ropro^tMited as looking out 
of the ark wi ndow at a d« >\ e, 
which IH fljing to the ark, 
olive branch in Its In'ak. 

A'tnof SaiU . 

. Is rohresciited as arra^oil in a 
rich tunic and (rowned. A 
harp is placeil hohind him. 

SiiloMnn . . 

. Is represented in royiil robes, 
standing under an arch. 


Ssrmliollflm of Golours, whether 
displayed m dresses, the background 
of pictures, or otherwise : 

hlaek typifies grief, death. 

hope, love of divine works ; ^iu 
dresses) ctivine contemplatiou, piety, sui> 
cerity. ^ 

Pflfe peace, Christian prudence, 
love of good works, a serene conscience. 

f/oW, glory and power. 

Green, faith, gtfidness, immortality, 
the resurrection of the just ; (in di’eascs) 
the gladness of the faithful. 

Pale green, baptism. 

Gretj, tribulation. 

Purple, justice, royalty. 

Ped, martyrdom for faith, charity ; (in 
dresses) divine love. 

lloae-eolmir, martyrdom. Innocent III. 
says of martyrs and apostles, ** Jfi (t illi 
aunt /lores rosarum et hUa eon v(f Ilium.'' 
(DeSaer. nlto Myst., i. 64.) 

Saffron, confessors. < 

••Scarlet, the fervour and glory of wit- 
nesses to the Church. . 

Silver, chastity and purity. 

Violet, jienitence. 

JVhite, purify, tenyiorance. innocenwj, 
chastity, faith; (in dresses) innocence 
and purity. 


Syuboltom of MetaUi |uid Goma. 

AmMyst typifies humility. 

Diamond, invulnerable faith. 

Gold, glory, power. 

Sardonyx, sincerity. 

Sapphire, h(^. 

Silver, chastity, purity. 


Ssrreiis of tlie Dtttfb. Frogs. So 
called by Tasso. 

Syr^ia» says lYichardson, deiivos its 
name from Sun (a delicate ros^; hence 
Suristan (the land of roses). The Jews 
called Syria Aram. 

Ssrrtia. A quicksand. Applied es- 
pecially to a part of the African coast 
(Greek syrtis^ 


T 

T> in music, stands for Tutti (all), 
meaning all the instruments or voices 
are to join. It is the opposite of S for 
Solo. 

inserted with a double hyphen 
l)otween a verb ending with a vowel and 
the pronouns elle, il, or on, is called '‘t 
ephelcystic,’’ os, nime^t-il, dirc-t-ou, 
(ike N, Marks in Grakkab.) 

Marked tnih a T. Criminals con- 
victed of felony, and admitted to the 
benefit of clergy, were branded on the 
brawn of the thumb with the letter T 
{thief). The law was abolished by 7 
and 8 Georgo IV., c. 27. 

It Jits to a T. fexactl}'. The allusion 
is to work that mechanics square with 
a T-rule, especially useful lu making 
right angles, and in obtaining ]>eipen- 
dieiilars on paper or wood. 

The saintly Vs, Sin Tander, Sin 
Tantony, Sin Tawdry, Sin Tausiu, Sin 
Tedmund, and Siu Telders; otliorwise 
St. Andrew, St. Anthony, St. Audiy, St. 
Austin [Augustine], St. F.dmuiid, and 
St. Ethelrevl. Tooley is St. Olaf, 

T.Y.C., in the language of horse- 
j'oein^, moans the Two- Year-Old Course 
St urries. Under six furlongs. 

T-Rule (A). A ruler 8hai)ed like a 
Greek T, (»SfY' above.) 

Tall. An old Tab. An old maid ; 
an old tabby or oat^ So called because 
old maids usually make a cat their com- 
panion. 

Tab'ard. The Tabard, in Southwark, 
is where Chaucer supiioses his pilgrims 
to have assembled. The bibard was a 
jaciket without sleeves, whole before, 
open on both sides, with a scpiaro collar, 
wingetl at the shoulder like a cape, and 
worn by military nobles over their 
armour. It was generally emblazoned 
with lienildic devices. Hemds still wear 
a tabard. « 

Item . . . ftctMScim ung srand ulwrt 
lie ntrdPlior, Jufloiiefi sux picds.*' 

L» PftU merit de MaiBtrt FrangviH Villon. 
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Tab^ordar. A fiizar of Queen’s Col- 
Oxford. So called Inicauso his 
gf»wii has tabar<l sleeves’— that is, loose 
sleeves, terminating a little helow the 
elbow in a point. 

Tab'arin. Jh's a Tabariu - a incny 
Andrew. Tahaiin was the follow of 
Moudor, a famous vendor of quack 
mcdieiucs in the reign of Charles IX. 
lly his antics and eoarso wit ho collected 
great eiowds, and l)oth he and his 
master grew’ rich. Tabarin bought a 
linudsome cliAtcaii in Daupljiiie, but the 
aristocracy out of jealousy murdered 
him. 

Tabby, a cat, so called hecauso tlie 
hriudlings of the tabby were tlioiight to 
resemble the waterings of the silk of the 
name. (French, iiwis ; Italian, ele., 
tdin ; P< rsian, relabi, a rich tigured silk.) 

“ Deinuropl of llio kind, 

Till* ivnsi \ « Si'Iiiua rcc linnl.’' (imi. 

Tabula Rasa (Tjatin). A (.lean hlato 
on^ which anything can bo written. 

“ wiifMi a eirl lirii* been uin:.'lit« t» Ke«'P her 
iiiirnl a tnhiihi iitsu (ill sin* eniut'S to jC'ii*. of 
ii‘tn'n. slie will bo iunro iroo Hi ftot on her 
nwii iKituisvl niii*iilv‘»."— ir. K //. 

Table. ApcHUi^ fohie. A pictured 
t.'iblc, rojiresoutiiig the excellency of 
sobriety on oiio side, and the deformity 
of inteinijcrancc on the other. 

Tuhkit of CHis, Oobes was a Theban 
philosopher, a disciple of Socrates, and 
^no of the interlocutors of Plato’s 
Vhtvdo. His Tubhiif or Tableau supposes 
him to bo plimcd before a tableau or 
panoraTiia representing the life of man, 
which tho iihiloso]>Uer describes with 
great accuracy of judgment and splend- 
our of ftcnliincnt. This tableau is some- 
times app<‘iulcd to Epwi^lu>^. 

Tahlf of rtjthof/oras. Tho common 
multiplication table, carried up to ten. 
The table is parcelled oft* into a hundred 
little squares or cells. {See TABXjLiE.) 

Kniffhts of the Rmiud Table. A mili- 
tary ordeV ‘iuatitutetl by Arthur, the 
“first king of the BriUms,” a.i>. 51 ft. 
Some say they wor# tw'enty-four in 
number, some make the number as high 
as 150, and others reduce the number to 
twelve. Thev were all seated at a 
round table, that no one might claim a 
‘post of honour. 

The Tivelrc Tables. Tho tables of the 
Roman laws engraved on brass, brought 
fi-om Athens to Romo by the decoiiivira. 

Tumiuy tho tabks , « Rebutting a 
charge by bringing forth a counter- 
rbargo. Thus, if a husband accuses 
liis.wifo df extravagance itf di-ess, she 
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“ tunis the tables upon him ” by accus- 
ing him of extravagance in Kis club. 
The Romans pridecl themselves on their 
tiiblos made of citron w’ood from Maii- 
rita'nia, inlaid with ivory, and sold at a 
most extrfiA'^figunt price -some equal to 
a sfjiui tor’s income. When tho gentle- 
men uccuHcd the ladies of extravagance, 
the ladies retorted by riiminding the 
gentlemen of what they spent in tables. 
I’liny calls this taste of the lioinans 
meHsa'rum i unaui a. 

It is also used for alteram 

partem^'* and the allusion is then slightly 
modified We have considered the 
wife’s extravagaiuxj ; let us now look to 
the husbaud’.s.'* 

“AVe will nmv film tlio l.aMrn, mi'l s)ir»\r the 
lic\anicfcrj? iii hM tl*.i.*ir \ ."- ‘Thi Tinu s. 

Table d*Hdte [the hosTs table]. An 
ordinary. In the Middle Ages, and even 
down to the reign of Louis XIV., the 
landlord’s table was the only public 
diuing-plfice known in (lenuMiiy and 
Fnince. Tlio lirst restaurant was Jpene<l 
111 Paris fluniig the reign of the (irand 
MtainHiar, and was a great success. 

Table Money. Money appropriated 
to the puvpr>scs of hospitality. 

Table-Tnrning. The presumefl art 
of turning tables without the applica- 
tion of m(‘chanicul foice. Said by tjoiiie 
to be the work of de}«irted spuits, and 
by others to bo due to a force akin to 
Taesnu’nsm. Jackson Davis (the Seer of 
Pimgbkcopsie), a cobbler, profe.ssed, in 
1848, to hear “ sjurit voices in the air.” 
{Su Smkitualism.) 

Tableaux Vivants (French, Itnuy 
pietures). Reju’csfiitatioiis of shitujiry 
groups by living jicrsons, invented by 
Madiimc tJeulis while she Imd chaige of 
tlic cliiJdrcn of the Due d’Orlcuns. 

Tabooed. Devoted. Forbidden. 'I'his 
is a Polyi^'sian term, and means conse- 
crated or sit apart. lake tlic (iret^* 
anathema^ the JUitiii ^arer, the French 
% 4 e/'e, etc.f^he word has a double mean- 
ing — one to consecrate, and one to incur 
tho penalty of violating the consecra- 
tion. (Sre Tapu.) • 

Tab'orites (3 syl.). A sect of Hiis- 
rUos in Bohemia. " So called from the 
fortress TaUir, about fifty miles from 
Prague, fromAvlnch Nicliofas vonfluasi- 
neez, one of the founders, expelleil tho 
Imjicrial anny. 'I'hey are now incor- 
porated with the Bohemian Bretlireii, 

Tabouret. The riglit of sitting in 
tho proscuco of tlie uueou. In the 
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ancient French court certain ladies had 
the droit de tabouret (right of sitting on a 
tabouret in the presence of the queen). 
At first it was limited to prim esses ; 
but siihscqucntly it was exleu ded to all 
the chief ladies of the cpieon's house- 
hold; and Ifiter still the wives of am- 
bassadors, dukes, 'lord chancellor, and 
kc’eper of the sefils, t‘njoycd the privi- 
lege. Gentlemen similarly privileged 
had the droit dvfmiteuiL 

Qui lUf IVSipltM’Mlf. 

La inarmnso a lo taLonn*!/’ 

Hi'ianafr: Le MwjiUttdi, Corobas. 

Tab'ulas Tolota'naa. Tho astro- 
nomical tables composed by order of 
Alphonso X. of Cnshio, in the middle of 
tho thirteenth century, were so called 
because tJiey wero adapted to the ciU' of 
Tole'do. 

“'Hm TaMps. ToIlefaTio*; forth ho )iroiitf]it, 

Vul \iol oonveroj, nt* tlior lakko<l nou^rtit “ 
CluiHCif : t'aiitcrbui If Tnh x, 

Ta'ce (2 syl.). Latin for candle. Si- 
lence is most discreet. Tucc is Latin for 
‘•be -lilcnt,” and caiuUe is syniholicul of 
tiijht. "riie phrase means “keep it 
dark,” do not throw light nixui it. 
Fielding, in his Amtdn {di.'ip. x.)> 

“ 7hc»'. iiiadara, is Latin for candle.” 
There is ftn historical allusion worth re- 


Tao^-plngflu Chinese rebels. Tho 
word moans Vn\verml Peace, and arose 
thiiK : Hung-sow-tseueu, a man of lium- 
ble birth, and an unsuccessful oaudidato 
for a government office, was induced liy 
some missionary tracts to renounce idol- 
atiy, and fimnd the society of Tac-ping, 
which came into collision wltli the im- 
perial aiithoiitics in 1850. Hung now 
gave out that ho wa»s the chosen instru- 
ment in God’s hands tti uproot idolatry 
and establish tlio dynasty of Uiuvei-sal 
Peace ; ho assumed the title of T'ati- 
ping-w.ang (Prince of I'mrcrsal Vcncc), 
and called his live chief oflicors jirinccs. 
Nankin was made their capital in 181J0, 
hut Colonel Gordon (called Chim;so Gor- 
don) ill 1864 quelled tho iusurrcctiou, 
and overthrow the annios of Hung. 

TafflDita or Taffety. A falaic mado 
of silk : at one time it was vvatcrcil ; 
hence Tuylor wiys, “No taffafy iikmc 
changeable thairthey.” “ mnt 

taffeta cA fonne, parononiutof>v(\ da hi tnt 
I ffuc fait edie etoje^*^ (Fraucisque- 
Michcl.) 

*• TIu* has ofien rlirnifft'd it- r)rii;uM«-r, 

At one nine It wis silk nmNiiU'ii. :il -ilk 

anil \v«ml. lit iht* ou'hiiM'iilb 'riiiiiry u .Mi-i I'.s- 
tioiiHsilk, somoi lines St rii'iil 'mUi k^'I<I, 


jnombering. It was customary at one 
time to express disiniprobation of a fday 
or dctor by throwing a eaiidle on the 
stage, and when this was done tlie cur- 
tain WHS immediately drawn down. 
Oultor (vul. i. p. 0), in his Ihstortf of 
the ThentrcH of London, gives us an iii- 
stauco of this wliioh occurred Jjiiuuuy 
25th, 1772, at Covent Garden theatre, 
when tho piece before the public wixuuln 
Hour Before Marriagt', Somoomj throw 
a candle on the stage, ami tlie curtain 
was dropped at once, 

•■Tlieic are aomo auM srnriis ihii ranmif hr 
rll*jM.'il iipH^in with entire n^ifety i«iall con, v-nii'il 
Toco IS Latin forcnnillo.’ --.Sir TC.iSr.iU • [irtfiiiuiul- 
Uf, rbati. XI. (Sir Wah.rr is rather Lma of iho 
jW-vasc.) 

“Mum, AVilliam. iiium. Tacr Sn L.,titi for 
• frinUle."— W. fl. YmU; I'airjf y'o{i> rj the lr>nh 
Pcnmnlrif, p. 250 . 

N.B. We have several o^ the.se oKi 
phrases ; one of the best is, “ Jlraudy is 
Latin for goose ” (7. ?b) . 

Taohe'brune (5 svl.). The horse 
of Ogier le Dane. 'J’he word means 
‘ ‘ browu-8i)ot. ’ * (See House. ) 

Ratlonls. ShoMf of argument. 
Argument which seems prvma faeie 
plausible and specious, but has no real 
depth or value, 

" Mr. apimci-r ia nijnin aflUrtt'd with Itis uhl 
cotniiliiint tiVrila rrUn/nm, and lakon big word&for 
n>:il Olhi; Mr, Simneer'* First 

Fnnctiiks. * 
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Tajfatu phrases. Smooth sh't'k phiMsc.-^, 
eup}it*miHm.s. We also use the words 
fu.stian, stutf, silken, shoddy, huckram, 
velvet, satin, lut<;striiig, etc., etc., to 
qualify iihrases and literary compo.^itiona 
spoken or w'rittcai. ’ 

•* TnlDitii phr.'ises, silkmi ff-nn.-i i-iti'I*- *, 

TlU'i'C-l'lh'vl hvpfM lifilCS.” 

f^bo'asjhore : hort'^ halnair'a t.tisi , v. 2 

Taffy. AAVelslinian. So ctillcd f 1 um 
David, ti very common WcLli n.iinc, 
Pavid, ftumliarlv Bavj', bn dim s in 
Welsh Tanid, Taffy. 

Tag Rag, and BobtalL The rvhfns 
vfYtuhxle, A “ tug ” is a doc in the secoml 
year of her age; a “rag,” a hcrtl of 
deer at rutting time ; “bobtail,” a fawn 
just weaned. 

V According to Tlalliwell, a sheep of 
the first year is''’caUcd a tinj, T'ag is 
sometimes written shag, 

“ It will tiwallnw us all up, sliipa aud men, shn^, 
r.aiii’jajid bublail. — i/a 6 cfu}ti; PartagTvrl, iv. ;a 

Tag'hairm (2 syl.). A means em- 
ployeil by the Scotch in inmiirinp into 
futurity. A person wrapped up in tho 
hide of a fresh-slain bullock was placed 
beside a waterfall, or at the foot of a 
precipice, and thei’e left to meditate on 
the question iiropounded . Whate vitr his 
fancy sugl^estea to him in this wild 
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Bihiation passed for the inspiratiou of 
his disembodied spirit. 

“ ovAinff'tulo 
Brian an aUBury bath 
or that klnh whi^h must not l^e 
in drnad cxtieiiiity, 

TlJ^* T.urhiiinn l alU-d." , , . . 

Sir M'tjtUvr ikott : iMdy of t Afl Irt/fc. iv. 4. 

Taherites (3 syl.). A dynasty of 
livi* kings Avho reigned in Khorassaii for 
fifty-two years (820-872). So called 
from the founder, Taber, general of tlie 
Califs army. 


TalL lAm^9 tail Lions, according 
to higend, wipe out their footsteps with 
their tail, that they may not he tracked. 
Ta \sUnff tlie liou'a tml (See Twist- 

1X0.) 

lie has ?itt MOi'c tail than a Manx cal 
There is a hi eed of cats in the Isle of Man 
without tails. 


Tails. The men of Kent are born 
with tails, as a puiiishnicut for the 
inurtler of Thomas a Bocket. ( Lambert : 
J’n'tnub.) (»Srr7thc Spectator, 173.) 

‘ J‘\»r Koutahvajashall have tnOs.” 

Anti r in' Mixrnl. 

Tai/'i. It is said that the Ghilaue 
w'liich uiimhcr between 30,000 and 
40,0t)(», and dwell ** ftir beyond the Seu- 
naur,*’ havo tails three or foiu’ inches 
long. Colonel dn Cornet tells u.s ho care- 
fullv oxaniiuod One of this race named 
Hclfal, the slave of an emir in Mecca, 
whoso hou.se ho frequented. ( World of 
^If’ondrrs, p. 206.) 

'J'lio Xiam-niaias of Africa arc tailed, 
so \\c are told. 


Tails. Tlie Chinese men were made 
to shave their heads and wear a queue or 
tail hy the Maiichu Tartars, who, in the 
.srv<'ntcenth ceiitury, subdued the coun- 
ti y, ami ec*mpolU*d the men to adopt thn 
^la nch u clresj,. The women wore allowed 
to compress their feet as before, although 
the custom is not adopted hy the 
I’artars. 

V ^^xtufflieua a T^v/a eaudam frerit*^ 
probably refei-s to the pigUdls once 
worn. 

Tailors. The three tailere of Tooley 
Sh'n t, Canning says that throe tailom 
of Tooley Street, Southwark, addressed 
a petition of grievances to the House of 
'Commons, be^nning— ‘‘ We, the people 
of England. * ’ (See VAUaiTAMr. ) 

Nine tailors nmhea man. The present 
scope of this oxpn^sion is that a tailor 
is so much morc feeble than another 
man that it would take nine of them 
to make a man of average staturo and 
'strouglh: There i.'i a tri^tion that on 


oriihan lad, in 1742, applied to a fashion* 
.ablo Ijondon tailor for alms. There 
were nine jouracymon in the establish* 
ment, each of whom contributed some- 
thing to set the little oridian up with a 
fruit barrow. The little merchant in 
time be<^ame rich, and adoiited for his 
motto, Nine tailors made mo a man,” 
or Nine tailors make a man.” This 
certainly is not the origin of the cx* 
pression, inasmuch as wc find a similar 
one used by Taylor a century before that 
date, and referred to as of old shitidiug, 
even then. 

“ B.unt' fftolisli kn.ave, I lliinke, at firatlie^n 
Tbt* iihiU'lcr tbat thi op lavliTH are nuc man,” 
Taylor: H'er/i.w, iii. T^ClflSO). 

V Another suggestion is this : At tho 
death of a man the toiling bell is rung 
thrice three tolls : at tho death of a 
woman it is run^ only three -two tolls. 
Hence nine tolls indicate tjke death of a 
man. llalli well gives idled = told, and 
a tolling- bell is a teller. In regard to 
make,” it is tho French faire, as On U 
falmit mort, i.e, some one gave out or 
made it known that lie was dead. 

f<»nrnn> (>£ tho Trinitic wns founded in 
. . . Adam oar fcrctot bcr. . . . jind Kvp 
Ilf AiHiii thoi-eiiundr amlof thorn buth 

uvas ibc riiinj |ierst>m.'. At th<* o£ a imuue 
thico bolin t!f i.e ronjirt* as bts kiij U, iu wor- 
<*£ the rnnit) 0 '-ior a womauno.wbo is 
ibo Roruuito iM‘rMuniio of t)»? Triiiiiio, two bolloa 
M'hiildo t*** rinif.v‘ 1 !.' — .t»i cl>i Untjiith Uotntly/or 
*Irnntif sumlmt. Mrutt : Manners and Cvta- 
ianis, \ul. lii. i>. ir« J 

Tailor’s Sword (A), or A Tailor’s 
Dagger. A needle. 

” The tailiira cr».S5-b*BBod on thoir hr*ardR, 
Xeodlo-avmeil, bju'nl-exton<l<Hi, 

To i5UU» the Ijlack ointh ’.Niih their faworJsfto 
mnkoupmuui'tiine] 

The ti)j«tanr that (l»MT.b i# lU-rJarcd.'* 

JV/err JUntlnr: Grvat Cry and Woo/, Epist. i. 

Take a Back Seat (To), To be 
.set aside ; to l)e deferred for the present. 
A parliamentary phrase. 

"Wlipn tliero Kconie^l to a tendim»y ... to 
make tbo Iribli ciue:ii( lull, in tho ohui of (be dH>, 
*iakoab'u‘k yeat.’ rni<'ni»>i indiBnaiioQ knOAv no 

K)iui<b».’* -TV/r jDaily Graphic, Eebvuary sub, l.v,Kt. 

Take a Bair of ibo Dog that Bit 
Yon. After a dchnucli, take a littlo 
» vrine the next day. Take a cool draught 
of ale in the morning, after a night’s 
excess. The advice was given literally 
iu ancient times, **lf a dog bites you, 
put a hair of the aog into the wound,” 
on the homoeopathic principle of 
Ha gimilibns cm antar ” (Uke cures like). 

Take ift Tow {To), Take under 
guidance. A man wlio takes a US in tow 
acts as bis guide and director. To tow a 
ship or hai'go is to guide and draw it 
along hy tow-lines. 

**Tou i'fond for bards to take in tow jnjr name.” 
Pder Ib’ndttf ; Fvtwrs Zaurrote, Pari ii. 
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Take HonmlBg {To). Attonding 
cl)urch tho Sunday after a fiinmil. It 
is the custom, especially in the northern 
counties, for all the mounirrs, and sonie- 
timcs tho bearers also, to sit in a speciti<5 
jMJW all together tho Sunday after a 
funeral. It matters not what place of 
worship they usually attend— all unite 
in tho “ taking uiouming.” 

Tako Tea wltb Him (/), t.e. I 
floor my adversary by winning every 
iMihlicr. If lie beats liie in billiards, ho 
“ has me on toast.” alani/.) 

Takin* the Bouk. A Scotch iihiaso 
for family woi-ahip. 

Taking On. Said of a woman in 
hysterics ; to fiiit ; In grieve passionately, 
as, ** Come, don’t take on so I ” 

“ lu'Uico, will* . . liiiiiH-ir flic whole 

IviiiMrii uf n.iiiiC ]»cl>!>irrh h . . . ‘ l.ikin*-; tni.’ :ih 
Mil'll Hfs III imttxuf himtirn'anrc iimnWi it-nnej.’’ 
—Sir ir Smlt • Pmi il real:, rli:ii'. xwi. 

Taking a Sight. Putting flie right 
thumb to the nose and spreadiug the 
fingers nut. This is done as much as to 
sny, “ Do you s-eo any grccu in my eye ‘r '* 
“Tell tha^t to tho imirines;” Cmhtf 
,/ndtni^, )ton Captain Marryat fells 

us that some ‘*of tho old coins of Den- 
mark represent Thor with his thumb to ' 
his iiooc, and his four fingtTs extomlcd | 
in the air ' and I’anurge (says Hal»e- j 
lais, Pa ntrrf/vueiy hook ii, [{)) “.suddenly • 
lifted hi.s right hand, put Ids thumb to 
his nose, and spread his fingers .straight 
out ” to exfiress incredulity. 

“ The sanisian lie ii<i wind that uidicatcHa 

lliXihf, 

But iuU-4 bis llHuiihuiil'i ins nos*', and spicidsi 
. Ilia fiiiffcra out.'' Jnijvhfi^hi/ ; Sill ('orL 

Taking Time by the Forelock* 

Seize the present moment ; “ Varpr 
dirm.^' Time personitied is rejirosentod 
with a lock of hair on his forehead but 
none on the rest of his head, to signify 
that time pu-st cannot be used, but time 
I'rescnt may be seized by the fon-Iock. 

Tal'tiotype (3 syl.). A phoiograpluc 
Process invented in 1839 by Pox Tulbot, 
who called it ‘‘the Ca loty pc ^ Process.” 
{iS(€ Daouerbeotype.) 

Tale (1 syl.). A tally; a reckoning. 
In Exod. V. we have^ title of h'icks. A 
measure by number, not by weight. 

^in old wife's tale. Any marvellous 
legendary story. 

tales ant of srlnnf, H’o utter 
alu’oad affairs not meant for the public 
ear. 

Tale of a Tub {The), A ridiculous 
narrative or tale of Hetion. The refor- 
ence is to Dean fSwift’s talc so callocC 


Talent, meaning cleverness or ‘‘gift’* 
of intelligence, is a word borrowed from 
Matt. XXV. M-30. 

Tales (2 syh). Persons in the court 
from whom the .sheriff or hia clerk makes 
selections to supply tho plscc of jiirois 
wlio have been empanelled, but are not, 
in attciulance. It is the first word of 
the Latin sentence which pmvides for 
this contingency. {Talcs de a mi in ^ 
stuni'ilnfs,) 

“Til fur jMr,\incii or inU'n.” 

JiuUii . liuJiltuii-, ii'irt ni. h. 

To pyaij a ta/l^s. To pray that the 
nnmbev of jiirj'racn maybe coinpbtrd. 
It sometimes happens that juryjiicn are 
cliallciigcil, or Unit lcs.s than twi lve are 
in the court. When this is the ca.se the 
jury can rtMpiost that fluiir complement 
he made np from persons in tlie couit. 
Those who supplement the jury are 
called lalismeu, and their names arc set 
down in a Iwok called a /aA-i/w,/. 

TaVgol (ill Jlndihros)^ famous for 
killing Hies, was Jackson, butcher of 
Kewgate Street, wlio got his ca]>i;iiii's 
commission at Kiiseby. 

Talisman. A figure cut or engi-avcd 
on metal or stone, iiiulor th(> iiifiueru eof 
certain planets. In fiidcr to frcv* any 
place of vemiin, the figure of tlie oli- 
noxioibs animal is made in wax or c<iii- 
secratftd metal, in a planetary hour, and 
this is called the talisin'iii. {U'ttrhnrtun.) 

" Hii {iwuri' Ib.at you liful luhlM’d hin bini».i*. 
And Slide Ills tiiliMiKirm* Imi-u,’’ 

.S }liah'r:JJitihhnis,iiui\ -ii 1, 

2alhnmn, The Abraxas Storu' is a 
most noted talisman, (.‘vr AnitAXAS.) in 
Arabia :t talLsman i,s still used, consi.'stiiig 
of u jaece uf paper, on which arc written 
tec names of the Seven Sleepers and 
ilic'ir dog, to lu’otcot a hou.so from gliosis 
and dc‘mou9. nic talismau is siipiMiM-d 
to be .synijiathetie, and to receive an in- 
flueneo from the jJam'ts, which it i-om- 
inunicatcs to the wcv.rcr. 

Talk. 7o talk outr. To discuss, to 
debate ; also to gain over by argument. 

Talk Shop. ('Sic Shop.) 

I Tolkeo Talkeo. (A reduplication of 
talk with tei-miuation cc, borrowed in n- 
I diculc from some attempt of dark ifwes 
i to speak English.) A eopiua cffusiDii of 
talk witli no valuable result. 

Talking Bird. A bird that spoke 
w'ith a human voice, and could call all 
otlier birds to in coiuxirt. {The 
Posters who PinriM (hnr Yoiwycy Sister ; 
jtrabian Kuj^its,) {iSee Gkeen.Bieh.) ’ 
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*!t!aH Men 

Tall Men. Cliampioa*) (a WeUli 
phrase) ; bravo mou. 

“You wrro ffodtl Holdicr* Hud tall 
Sluihti^liearti : SUti y H tvea of WinUHOYt il, 2. 

“T)u» iirulai]ni.e(l rcsoliiiion and Rliihlmrn fem- 
i'il\ of (iwi'ii^yu . . . had lous$ made him bcloM’d 
riinoiiK till* ‘Tall Mon,' oi* clnimpion.s <if VValeR.”-- 
Sn tr. Scott : Tha ItelroihcU, cltsii*. i« 

Talleyrand, anciently written Tail^ 
/entity is tho 8 ot>riqiiet derived from the 
words “ tuiiitir It's ramjn^'^ “cut tlirough 
tho ranks.” 

Tally (v/). The price paid for idckiug 
ii hushcl of hops. It varies ( 1 S 91 ) from 
llfl. to 24 d. 

Tally. To correspond. The tally 
used in the Exchequer was a rod of 
wood, niarkod on one face witJi notches 
coiTespoiidiiig to tho simi for which it 
was an aoknowledginent. Two other 
sides contained the dato, tho namo of 
tho p.*iy(!r, and so on. The rod was then 
eh*ft in such a manner that each half 
coiitainetl one wiitton side and half of 
i‘very iiotcli. One imi t was kept in tho 
JV' heqncv, and the other was f’ivcnlated. 
"Wlien paMih^nt was reqnire<l the two 
]iarts were cujnp.'ired, and if tiny 

t.dlit’d,” onnadc a taU 3 ^ all was right ; 
if not, there w.is sinne fratid, and l»ay- 
m«nt was refnsid. Tallies were not 
iinalh' ahandoned in tho Kxthequer till 
ISdi." (French, tn eut.) 

V In 1S31 (jrdors wa‘ro issued to 
destroy the tallies. There were two 
^•.irtloads of tlnnii, which were .set tiro 
to at six o'clock in the i!n>rnmg, and tin* 
conilagialion sot on lire the iJon‘Jt\sof 
I’arlirnnent, with their odieea, and part 
<jf the I’alaco of Westminster. 

7 h h)iiih UiVu (in Latin, “ To;/- 
ft t Htjt n ' ') . Wlioii ]uihlic Jiouses 

were unknown, a guest entertainrd for 
a niglit at ;i i)rivaic liousc had a tally 
given him, the corre.sptuidiiig part being 
ki'pt hy tho host. It vuis exp<*etod that 
the guest would return tho favour if 
required t,o do so, ^id if ho refused luj 
“ violated tho rite.s of hospitality,” ur 
(‘ou frtfftMc ft’,sst riffn. The “ w'hito .s’tono ” 
sjioken of in the Book of tho Kovolatioii 
is a lesseia which Cliiist gives to flis 
diseiph'S. 

To lii'o tally is to live unwetl as man 
and wile. A tally-woman is a cou- 
euhine, and a tally nian is tho man who 
keeps a mistress. These exirres-sions arc 
quite common ill Cheshh'e, Yorkshire, 
and Jiai.cashire. In mines a tin label is 
attached to each tub of coals, boaring 
tho name of the man who sent it to the 
bsiuk, that tho weighman may credit it 
to the light pei'soro As tiUo tallies of 


tho minor and wcighnnin agree, so tho 
Iversons who agree to live together tally 
with each other's taste. 

Tally-ho I is tho Norman hunting cry 
j TatUtHaii ! (To tlie coppice). TTie fcilly- 
ho was used when the stag was viewed 
in full career making for tho I'opxiice. 
We now cry “ Tally-ho ! ” when the 
fox bi-eaka cover. Tho French cry is 

Tallyman {A). A travelling drajier 
who calls at private honses to sell wares 
on the tally system— that is, part pay- 
I inent on account, and other parts when 
the man calls again. 

Talmud ( 77/'’). About 120 years after 
the destruction of tlie Temphi, the rabbi 
.Tiidah began to take downi m writing the 
Jewish traditions ; his book, called the 
Mishna^ contains six parts: (1) Agii- 
<‘nlture .nnd srajd-sowing ; (2) Festivals ; 
(3) Marriage : (t) Civil affairs ; (o) Sac- 
rilioe.^ : and (0) what is clean aiul wluit 
uucIcMii. 'rhe book caused immense dis- 
pulati(»n, and two Babylonish rahhis 
replied t(» it, ami wrote a commentaiy in 
j sixlyjiai ts, culled the Bahylumaa Talmud, 

! (tauam (imperfect). This compilation 
I bus Ix'en greatly abridged by tbe omis- 

hjon (»f Nos. »> and (h 

I • 

Talpot or Talipot Tree. A gigantic 
mini. When the sheath of the dower 
bursts it makes a report like that of a 
cainioii. 

“ Till*}' l>nri«r, lik<* Zh'.u'.'s f-uaut iialm, 

WIiuHt’ Imils M.\ open \vul* a 

That s-hakcB the ruif-i roiiMil.*’ 

Moon . firr HVf t/JU'.! <r/t. 

Zoilan is Portuguese for Ceylon. 

Talus. Sn' Arft'yar.^ h'ort man, 

Spenser, in his /ie-Vu' makes 

'lala-s run contimitiUy round tho island 
of Crefu to ehastisf*' offemli'rs Avith nn 
iron Hail. llo represents executive 

p(«W(‘r — W swift as a. swallow, and «s lion 
strong.” In (ireck mythology, Tak* 
^ was a man <»f brass, tlie work* of Jlc- 
pluvstoa ^ iilean), who wont i^mnd the 
island of Crete thru;e a. day. ^Vhenever 
ho aiw a strangt?r draw near the island 
he Tjuule. himself red-hot, and embraced 
the stranger to death. 

Tam-O’-Shanter's Mare. Itvmcmbcr 
7at)ht/-S/iSitcr's uutrr. You may pay 
too dear for your whisllo, as Meg lost 
her tail, pulled off by Nannie of the 
“Cutty-sark.” 

'* Think, 5 e may hiiy the joys owro dear— 
Itoiueiiiber Tam-u’-Shaulcr*s niare,'* 
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Tamaritik, from a Hebrew word 
moauiug to cleanse, so called from its 
abstersive qualities. The Bomans 
wreathed the brows of criminals with 
tamarisk. The Arabs make cakes called 
manna of the hardened juice extiucted 
from this tree. 

Tame Cat {A), A harmless dangler 
after a married woman ; a cavalier 
servant ; a cicisbeo. 

“ He soon inataHe«l himself as u tame rat in the 
MacMungu jiiansion.”— J ruth (Qiunr JUtorj/), Uct<»- 
ber, li«0. 

Tam'erlaae (3 syl. ) . A comiption of 
Timour (Timotir the Lame), one 

of the ffreatest warrior-kings that ever 
lived. Under him Persia became a pro- 
vince of Tartary. He modestly culled 
himself (chief), instead of sultan 

or shall. (1380-110.3.) 

Taming of tho Shrow. I'lio plot 
was boiTowcil from a drama of tho same 
title, published by S. Leacroft, of Char- 
ing Cross, iiiub»r the title of Ohl 
on whuh ^Shakes/nnre Foundffl /lia 
Oomethes, The induction was borrowed 
from IleiitcrijH* Jiurgitnuiavinn 

(lib. iv.), a translation of which was pub- 
lished in 1607 by E. (irimstonc, and cul- 
led Ailmirubfe and Memorable IhHhnes, 
J)r. Percy thinks that tlie ballad of The 
FroVckotjnfe hnke^ or the Tinkfr'a Good 
Fortiine, published iu the Pepys (Collec- 
tion, may have suggested tho induction. 
(AV<? Sly.) 

Tammany (-SY.). Tammany was of 
the Delaware nation in the seventeentli 
century, and became a chief, whose rule 
was wise and paoidc. He was oliosctn 
by the American dcmoc.rats a.s their tute- 
lary saint. His day is May 1st. Cooper 
calls liim Tamniciiiind, hut the correct 
word is Tamanend. 

Tammany Ring. A cabal or power- 
ful organisation of uiipiinciidcd ofrit ial.s, 
■who enriched tliciiiselvos by ]*lpiideTing 
tBo people. So called from Tammany' 
Hall, tho head-quarters tho high, 
officials of the if.S., whoso nefarious 
practices were exposed in 1871. 

Tammus, {See TnAimuz.) 

Tan'cred (in Jerusalein Delivered) 
shows a generous contempt of danger. 
Sou of Eudes and Emma (sister of 
Itobertf' Guiscard), Bcemond or Bobc- 
mond was his cousin. Toncred was tlio 
greatest of all the Cbristian warriors 
except Kinaldo. His one fault was 
“ woman’s love,” and that woman 
Clorinda, a Pagan (bk. {.}• He brought 


800 horse from Tuscany and Campania 
to the allied Christian army. Ho slow 
Clorinda (not knowing her) in a night 
combat, and lameutea her <lcath with 
great lamentation (bk. xii.). Being 
wounded, be was nursed by Ermiu'ia, 
who was inrlove with him (bk. xix.). 

Tan'dem. At length. A pun applied 
to two homes driven one before the other. 
This Latin is of a similar character lu 
plenum sed (full butt). 

Tandem D.O.M. Tandem Deo aptuno 
•max%mo (Now at the end aac’iibo we 
pniiso to God, the best and greatest). 

Tangle. The wattJr sjuilo of tho 
Orkneys; from Danish tamj (sru-wcftl), 
with which it is covered. 'Iho t.-uigio 
somGtime.s appear.^ in a human form, 
and sometimes ns a little applc-greeu 
horse. 

Tanlst {A). One vvlio liebl limls in 
Ireland under the (‘elfie law of i.inisliy. 
Tho cliief of a sejtt. (Irish, hohu.^tt , heir 
ap|»arent to a chief.) 

** Wlioi'vcr ni Jlie ottiMii.iiuMi oi 

llir ehxH wjw ninriiimlt'il • TniiHi,' or -iHvo.-t.i ’ 
Kl.awhfift. *>/ ni. j>. ir. 

Tanlst Stone. A monolilli crcchd 
by the Cells at a conmulion. W* r«'iul 
in the Book of Judges (ix, 6) of A>»ime- 
Icch, that a jullar wns elected in 
Shechem’Mvhen he wa*! made king: aid 
(2 Kings xi. 14) it is iWiul lliat a pill.ir 
was raised when Joa.sli W'aa iiwidc KJiig, 
“ as tlie manner wes.'^ The Lta Tui/ ut 
Ireland w'as erected in Icoliiikil for the 
coronation of Fergus Erie. This .stone 
wa.s removed to Scone, and be(‘fimo tlm 
con illation eliair of Scotland. Jt was 
taken to Woatminstor by Edward J., and 
is thi* coronation chair of our sovi-n^igns. 
(Celtic, TanUt, the hcir-apiiareiit.) 

Tankard of October {A). A tan- 
kard of tho best and sti’ongest ah", 
brewcfl in Octobw. 

“II«v:v*{ in Juffh fuvoiir Su (JiH.ffH'y.juit 
infrcJy on Arnimtl of his Hniiiid ninl 

devil it'oruina. hnt [alrio fori his (‘xrcMour hhili in 
IdHyinKHt howls, Hint his fnciaioiis ronvrri<nrion 
over n pipo and tankard of Octoher." - .Sir H* 
HcoU : Pcveril of the /'cAi, chap. Iv . 

Tanner. Sixpence. (The It^ilian 
danarOf small change; Gipsy, taamo^ 
little one. Similarly a thaler U3 called a 
dollar.) 

Tanner. A proper name. {See 
Bbswisb.) 

Tanner of Tamwortk. Btlward 
IV. was hunting jn Drayton Basset when 
a tanner met huo. The king asked him 
several questifniS, and the tanner, taking 
him for a h^hway robber, tvas very 
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chary. At last they swopped horses ; 
the tanuer gave the king his gentle mare 
Brocko, which cost 4f., and the king 
gave the tanner his hunter, which soon 
threw him. Upon this tlie tanner paid 
dearly for changing hack again. Ed- 
ward now blew his horn, a^a ivhen his 
courtiei's came up in obedience to the 
Rumraous, the tannef, in great alarm, 
cried out, “ I hme 1 sliall be hanged to- 
inon'ow (f.c. I expect) ; but the king 
gave him the manor of Hunipton Park, 
with IJOO murks a year. {Vircy : Itc^ 
etc.) 

Tannliau'ser (3 syl.). A Icgendaiy 
hovo of ( jermauy, wdio wins the aiTectioiis 
of Lii^ain a ; hut Lisaiira, heaniig that fciir 
Taiinhlliiser has set out forVonu.shergio 
kLs the (puM ii of love and heaiity, de- 
stroys hcrficlf. After living some time 
in the ciivo-palacc, 8ir Tannhuuser ob- 
tains leave to vWt the upper world, and 
gocM to Po}»o Urban for absolution. 
“No,’^ f-aid his holiness, “you can no 
more hojio for mercy than this dry staif 
cun hk) c\pc(*tcd to bud again.” On tins 
the knight relumed to Vemisbcrg. In a 
f» \v days the papal sf^ff actually did bud, 
and lJr])aii i.ent for Sir Tannh’duscr, but 
tin} knight wjj.s nowhere to be fonud. 

Tansy. A cornipiion of the Greek 
word utfufnasut. immoii:ality, as thoma. 
tansy. So called bccauso it is “ a sort of 
cvcrhifeling (lower,” {liurtus AihjHchs^ 
vol. ii. p. :3GG.) 

Tan'tallse. To exoito a hoiie and 
disaiipoiiit it. (JSce next article.) 

Tan'talos (Latin, Tantalus)^ accord- 
ing to fable, is punished in the infernal 
legions by intolerable thirst. To make 
his ]>unishnu’ut (ho more severe, he. is 
phmgcd II n to his chin in a river, hut 
whenever lie bends forward to slake his 
thirst the water Hows from him. 

“ S(j lirnili iMrniciiU'd I'kiUaIiis tn drink, 

\\ Ink innii Ins lips thn rctlnnU w:iii<is sliriuk ; 
tl-.L' rifctis' t;n’4#in> Iiosom la>os. 

Anil tliM-ht ceufiimieB him 'jiiiU ca’cinnfliicnt 

will t'8.” 

nartrln : Lores of the Pl'ints, il. 419. 

Tan i a lus. Emblenuatical of a covetous 
man, who the more he has the more ho 
craves, (Hee COVBTOUS.) 

TanfaluR. A parallel story exists 
* among the ChiiKiuyana, who inhabit tho 
deserts which divide Canada from, the 
United States. At death, they say, the 
soul lA placed in a stone feiTy-boat, till 
judgment has been passed on ‘it. If the 
judgment is averse, tlfe boat sinks in tho 
stream, leaving the victim chin-deep in 
^-wator, where ne suffers ^dless tlurst, 


and makes fruitless attempts to escape 
to the I slands of the Blessed. {Alexamei' 
Mackenzie: Voyages in the Jnterior of 
America.) (1789, 1792, 1793.) 

Tanthony (St. Anthony). In Nor- 
wich are the churches called Sin Tel- 
der’s {St. Eihelred's), iSinTodmnnd’s {St, 
JSdmund^sV Sin Tonder's {St. Andrew's), 
and Sin Tausiu’s {St. Austin's), {See 
Tawdey.) 

Tantum Ergo. The most popular 
of the Eucharistic hymns sung in the 
Homan Catholic churcheef at Benediction 
with the Holy Sacrament. So called from 
the first two words of the last stanza 
but one of the hymn Tange JAngua. 

Taou. The sect of Hcason, founded 
ill China hy Liu>u-Tsze, a coiitemx>orary 
of Confu'eius. He was tfikcii to heaven 
on a black buffalo, (n.c. 623.) 

Tap tlio Admiral. To suck liipior 
from a cask ]>y a straw. Ilotten says it 
waa first done witli the riiTii-oask in 
which tlni body of Admiral Lord Nelson 
was brought to England, and w’heii the 
cask arrived the admiral was found 
“ high and dry.” 

Tap the TUI {To). To Tiilfer from a 
till. 

Tap-np Sunday. The^uuday pre- 
ceding tJu* fair held on thc^id Octemer, 
on SI. Catheriiio's Hill, near Guildford, 
imd so called l)i;cause any perKon, with 
or without a licence, may open .a “ tap,” 
or sell beer on the liill for that one day. 

Tapia. On the tapis. On the carjKt ; 
under coiiRidcration : now being venti- 
hitcMl, An English-Erench }>hr;ise, re- 
ferring to tho tapis or cloth with which 
tho table of the council -chamber is 
covered, and on wliich are laid tho 
motions before the Hou.se. 

'• M> iMi-^niesg luiw ue^n tlio larU. 

Fttrquher : The Ihmu Utriaatjcnu lii. a 

Tapifflerie. Falre tapisscrie. To 
play goos€*b€‘rry-picker : to be wye 
chaperon for the sake of “propriety.” 
“ Se dieses permtnes qni assertent d nn 
hal on d qncltfve tuUre grande reunion sans 
y prcndi e part." 

“Yon am'ptcil puro kindncf^s faimtnjtigm 
w*n>; MrH. Arl>iUliniit, you .^ve to<> aminble.”— 
3fr?. Fiiwaree^: A xxii, 

Tappit-hen (A). A hu^ pewter 
measiirinif-pot, containing at Ic^t llireo 
£ng1i.««h quarts. Headers of Wareiiey 
will remember (in chap, xi.) the Baron 
Bradwardine's tappit-hen of claret from 
Bordeaux. To have a tappit-hen under 
tiie belt is to have swallowed three quarta 
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of claret. A hat ami chickens means 
largo and small drinking mu^ or pewter 
lX)t8. A tai)pit was served from the 
tap. Jeroboah.) 

“ Wfi*l ahf urcil a Hawick tfill, 

Ami ItiUKli tu &UU a taiipit-heii." 

Tapster, says E. Adams {English 
Language), properly means a huT-maid ; 
“-ster” is the Anglo 'Saxon feminine 
suillx •estrCy which remains in spufsttr 
(a female spinuei*). 

V Tills isoiilya half-trulh. Aftcrtholliirtct'Dlh 
n*ntury, ilic siiftix -ifter was uufil for ati hkoui of 
eiilior ficx Wo Iwt 0 ban nahu att-r, fmusUr, 
010., and Wiokliifo usos st/nfMt r tur a male biugcr. 
kSiv Or, Moi ns : Uttfiortc UutUms,, p. HJJ 

Tapu, among the South Sea lalaiiders, 
means “devoted” in a religious sense. 
Thus, a t«*ini)le is iopa, and he who vio- 
lates a temple is tajiu. Not only so, hut 
everj^one and everything connected with 
what is tapu becomes tapu also. Thus. 
Captain Cook was tajm because some of 
Ills sailors took rails from a ** temple” of 
the Ilawalians to supply themselves with 
fuel, and, being devoted, ho was slain. 
Our taboo the same, woitl. 

Tarabolus or Tantrabolua IIV 

shtdl live till v'c die, like '/tivfibolos [or 
Taulraholas], Tarabolus, Ali Pacha, w'as 
grand vizier in 1()93, and W’as strangled 
in U>9o by order of Mnstupha II. 

ll'ti shalHii'o t\H ur die, like Tanlra^ 
hihts, is said to bo a Coruisli proverb. 
Tlicre is a cognate saying, “ Like Tau- 
trulnilus, who lived till he died.” 

V Tuntanihobs means the devil. 
Noisily playful children are called 
Tantrabola. 

Tarakee, tlio Brnhinin, was the 
model of austfu'c devotion. Ho lived 
1,100 years, and spent each century in 
some astounding mortitication, 

1st centmy. He lield up liis aims nud 
one foot towards heaven, fixing his eyes 
on the Sim the whole time. 

2ud century. He stood on tiptoe the 
whole time. r 

«8th century'. He stood ou liis head, 
with his fe<jt towards the sky. 

9th century. He I'cstcd wholly on the 
palm of one hand. 

lUh century. He hung from a tree 
with liis head downwfirds. 

“ one mitiiry bi* li\e<i wlifilly on watf*r,aTiollif*r 
\\lii>ny on air, anolber Bteoned to Ibe in't-k in 
e;irilF, and for ariotlior century he wan alwava 
4 'ii\ (‘looted in lire, I don’t know ilr»t the world 
)i»H U-en J*<*rn'nto(l by such devotIun,''-J/aurl^e; 
l/^s/orf/ ufHmdostmi. 

Tarant'lam. The dancing mania, ex- 
tremely contagious. It broke out iu 
Germany in 1374, and in France in the 
Great Hevolutiou, when it waa called 


the Carmagnole, Clergymen, judges, 
men and women, even tno aged, joined 
tlie mad dance iu the open streets till 
they fell from exhaustion. 

Taran'tula. This word is derived 
from Taranto the city, or from Thant 
the river in Apulia, in the vicinity of 
which the venomous hairy s])idcrs 
abound. {Kwchev : J)c Arte Mag,) 

Tarcntella or Tarantella. Tunes 
and <1aitce.s in ti iplets, suiiposed to euro 
the dancing mania. 

Tariff^ A list iu alphabetical order 
of the duties, drawbacks, bounties, etc., 
<’hargcil or ullow'ed ou exports nud im- 
ports. 'riiG word is derived from Tari'fa, 
a seaport of Spain about twenty miles 
from Gibraltar, where the Moor.B, <luriiig 
the supremacy in Spain, levied contri- 
butions according to a certain scale ou 
vessels entering the MediteiTfiiican Sea. 
(French, lari/; Spanish, tarifa.) 

Tarpaulins or Tars. Sailors : more 
frequently called Jack Tars, 'rai'jKiii- 
lins are tarred cloths used commonly 
on board bhip to keep articles from thh 
sea-spray, etc. 

The nii>ri' cornet bih'IIIjk i« firm 

jmif, Liiuii jm/ltam, a cloak or (‘Joih. 

Tarpe'ian Book. So called from 
Tariieia, a vestal virgin, tlie daiigli ter of 
Spuriiis Tarjieiu.s, govenior of the citadel 
ou tho Capit'oline Hill. Tariicia agreed 
to open the gates to tho Sabines if they 
would give her “ what they wore on* 
their iinns ” (meaning their bracelets). 
l‘he Sabines, ‘'keeping their promise to 
the ear,” crushed kicr to death with their 
shields, and she was buried in that, part 
of the hill culled tho Tarpeiun Kock. 
S’lhwMpiently, traitors were cast down 
this rock and bo killed. 

“ pear birn l<» I, he rock Tar|Felau,aTi(l froni thriico 

1 u to ui'Bt ruction (‘loit liini." 

fikukespeare: Cm-iohtnHg,\ii. I. 

Tarred. All tarred with the same 
brush. All alike to klainc ; all sheep of 
the same Hock. The allusion Is to lh<i 
custom of distinguishing the sheep of 
any given flock by a common mark with 
a brush dipped in tar. 

Tarring and Feathoiing. The 

first record of this punishment is in 
1189 (I Rich. 1.). A statute was mtido 
tliat any robber voyaging with the cru- 
saders ” shall be first shaved, then boil- 
ing pitch shall be poureil upon his head, 
and a cushion of featheili shook over 
it.” The wretch *virAs then to bo put on 
shore at the vety first place tlie ship 
come to. {Kymer : Eoidera, i. €&•) * 
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TarrliuMii neU. The bowling- 

Kreon of Southwark. So called because 
it belonged to the Bafons Hastings, who 
were Barons Tarriuzeau and Mauchline. 


Tartan Plaid* A plaid is a long 
shawl or scarf—some twelve yards of 
narrow cloth wrapped roulid the waist, 
(M' over the chest and one shoulder, 
> 111(1 reaching to the knees. It may be 
clioqiiered or not; but the English use 
of tlio word in such a compound as 
Scotch- plaids, meaning chequered cloth, 
is a blunder for Scotcli tartans. The 
tartan is tlie chequered pattenu eveiy 
cliin having its own tartan. A tartan* 
plaid is II Scotch scarf of a tartan or 
chocked pattern. 

Tartar, the deposit of wine, means 
** iiiforiuil stuff,* ^ being derived from 
the word Tar'taros (y.r.). ParacelHus 
sjiys, “It is so called because it pro- 
duct's oil, water, tincture, and salt, which 
biiru the patient as tlie tiros of Tartarus 
bum.'* 

Tar'taros (G reek), Tartarus (Latin). 
'I'liat piu t of the iuferual regions wliem 
the wicked are punished. {Ci(mic myth’ 

V^The word “ Hell *’ occurs seventeen 
times in the English version of tho New 
'I'oataineut, In kcvou of these the ori- 
ginal Greek is Gehenna,” in nine 
‘‘Tladcs,** and in one instance it is 
“ Tartaros” ('2 Peter ii. 4) aetpaT? ^6<ftov 
TttpTapWov, vaptdtuKty. It is a Very great 
pitv tliat the three worths are translated 
alikc^ especially os Gehenna and Hades 
are not synon^mou^ nor should cither 
be confounded wiA Tartarus. Tlie 
Anglo-Saxon verb AeZ-t?;/ iiieojis to cover, 
hence /u // = the grave or Hades. 


Tartnffe (2 syl.). The principal 
character of Moliere’s comedy so called. 
The tirigiual was the Abbe de Roquetto, 
a iminsite of the Prince de Conde. It is 
sjiid that the name is from tho Italian 
tnrtit fofi (truffles)^aud was suggested to 
MolihreVm seeing the sudden animation 
which lighted up the faces of certain 
monks when theyslieard that a seller 
of tniillcs awaited tlieir orders. Bicker- 
stuh'.s play, 77/4? BypocriiCf is an English 
version of Turtuffc, 


* Tassol-Geiitle. Tho timd is the 
male of tho goshawk. So called because 
it irt a tierce third less than the female, 
'riiis is true of all binU of prey. The 
tiercel-gentle was the class of hawk ap- 
propriate to princes. \80e Hawk.) 


“ O for a fak'(>ii(?r'B voliTO 
To lure tlu8 CttBsel-sentle back again ! ” 

* StiOktepeare ; Mmeogund Julidt 11. S. 


Tosaelled Gesitleiiiaii* A fop ; a 

man dressed in fine clothes. A corrup- 
tion of TerceUgentle by a double blunder: 
(1) Tercel, erroneously supposed to be 
taeeely and to refer to the tags and tassels 
worn by men on their dress; and (2) 
gentle corrupted into ^utlemen, accord- 
ing to tho Irish exposition of the verse, 
**Thc gentle shall inherit the earth.^’ 

Ta'tlanists. The disciples of Tatiau, 
who, after tlie death of Justin Martyr, 
“fonned a new scheme of relifpon ; for ho 
advanced the notion of certain invisible 
scons, branded marriage with the name 
of fornication, and denied the salvation 
of Adam.** (Iremeus : Adi\ Mereses (ed. 
Grabc). pp. 105, 106, 262.) 

V 'Two Tatians are almost always 
confounded as one person in Church 
history, although there was at least a 
centuiy between them. The older Ta- 
tian w’os a Platonic philosopher, bom in 
Syria, and converted to Christianity by 
Justin the Martyr. He was the author 
of a IHacmrse (u the Greeke^ became a 
Gnastic, and founded tho sect of the 
Tatianists, The other Tatian was a 
native of Mesopotamia, liveil in the 
fourth century, and wrote in very bad 
Greek a book called Jhatesi^arou^ sup- 
posed to bo based on four Gospels, but 
ivhat four is quite coujectuvaJ. 

Tatterdemalion. A ragamuffin. 

Tattoo. A boat on the drum at night 
to recall the soldiers to their baiTa<^. 
It sounded at nine in siunmer and eight 
in winter. (French, taputer or taputez 
iuue.) 

The deviVs tattoo. Drumming with 
one's finger on the furniture, or with 
one’s toe on the ground -a monotonous 
sound, which gives the listener the “blue 
devils.** 


Tattoo (7b) • niark the skin, es- 
pecially the face, with indelible pigments 
rubl)cii into small punctures. 
talu ; from fa, mark.) 


vTahitaii, 

• • 


Tan. «if</rArrf with a iauy i,e, with a 
cross. Tertulliiui says, “ Htte cst Utera 
Orcpcoi'nin t, mstra autem 7*, epecies 
(frwiV.** And Cyjuian tells us that tho 
sign of the cross on the forehead is tho 
mark of salvation. 

“Tbio reward (Kzek. ix. -1^ is for those whosk? 
foreheads ate nutrked wiih Tau.*’— i/i>. Andrcira; 
fScnmmt ( l.uke x v )i. :rj). • 

Tanma [the IfulT] indicates to tho 
Egyptians the time for ploughing tho 
earth, which is done with oxen. 

Mount Taurust in Asia. In Judges 
XV. 3-19 we have an account of Samson 
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and the jawbone, but probably Cbamor 
(translated an ass) was the name of a 
liill or seiies of hills like Taurus, and 
should not have been ti'anslated. Simi- 
larly, Lehi (translated a jawbone) ia prob- 
ably a proper name also, and refoi-s to a 
part of Chamor. If so, the meaning is, 
When he (Samson) came to Lehi, the 
summit of Mount Chamor, seeing a 
moist boulder, he broke it off and rolled 
it on his foes. Down it bounded, crush- 
ing “ hcKips upon heaps of the Philis- 
tines. 'VVhere the Imulder was broken 
off a spring of water jetted out, end 
with this water &imsou quenched his 
tliirst. 

V Wliat is now called tho Mountain 
of St. Patrick was proviouslv called 
“Mount Eagle”— in Irish, Cnmehan 
Aivhte. 

Tawdry« Showy, worthless fiiicrv; 
a corruption of St. Audrey. x\t the 
annual fair of St. Audrey, in the isle of 
Ely, showy l;u‘c called St. Audrey’s lace 
was sold, and gave foundation to our 
woifl tawilry, which means anytliiiig 
gaudv, in bad taste, and of little value. 
(6 V<* Tantiio>’Y.) 

^'Tawdry. ‘ A«tHvMUOijtn, tiinhri:i>, ««mi faHCKila*, 
('iiintiv miuilmm S. KtliflrnfUr .' lit 
•‘I'oiiii*, you immiised iiu* a taudry lure nud a 
j^Ur of Bweet WiMier’ii Tali, i\ . 4, 

Tawny (The). Alexandre Bouvici'no 
tho historian, called II Moreito, (luM- 
1504.) 

Taylor, called The IVaUT-Voet^ who 
confesses he never learnt so much as 
the accidence. lie wrote fourscore 
books, and aftenvards opened an ale- 
house in Long Acre, ( 1 580- 1G5 1 .) 

“Taylor, Mioir beitrr (')mron, IfmlK an o.ir, 

Oure swan of Tlninms, thongli now lio smus no 
iiiort:.’* Jimciad, iu. 

Taylor’s Institute. The Eitz william 
Museum of Oxford. So called from Sir 
Robert Taylor, who made large bequests 
towards its erection. (1714-178’^.) 

* Collin. Tlie military Hyp If m adopted 
iu the municipal and moroostiq regimen 
of Jhissio. 

“ IVtor tho (rroat pstnliHrthed wliat is here Fin 
tho ‘ti’liiu/ that is to say, lionpplierl Oie 
military systTDi to IJic gcnA'al adnimistratinn of 
tho emj'ire.”— Xie Custine: llawta, chaii. vif. 

Tebow 03 masty. The third im- 
perial dynasty of Cliina, which gave 
tliiity-&ur kings, and lastecf 8(30 years 
(b.c, 1122-256), It was so called from 
the seat of government. 

Te ]>eum,eto.,is usually ascribed to 
St, Ambrose, but is probably of a much 
later date. It is said that St, Ambrose 


improvised this hymn while baptising 
St. AnguBtine. Iu allusion to this tradi- 
tion, it is sometuaos called “the Am- 
brosian Hymn.” 

TeDeum (of ecclesiastical architecture) 
is a “ theological series ” of carved figuroH 
in niches: (1) of angels, C-) of patri- 
archs and prophets, (8) of a]:>ostles and 
evangelists, (4) of saints and martyrs, 
(5) of founders. In the restored west 
front of Salisbury cathedral there is a 
“Tc Deum,” but tho wdiole 12.'1 original 
llgurcs have been reduced iu number. 

Te Xff'ltur. One of the serviei'- 
lK)oks of the Roman Catholic (’liureli, 
used by bishops and other dignilarics. 
iSo called from the first words of tin' 
canon, “ Te cknimtisnime Vala.'' 

Oaths ufton the Te ItjUar. Oallis 
swoni on the To hjiUtr serviro-book, 
regarded as especially solemn. 

Teague {A). An Irishimin, abcii 
oqnal to Pat or Paddy. SonictiiiKyj wo 
find tho word Tcaguo-l.*iiidt*r. Tf.iLOjtj 
is an Irish servant in Fiirquhar’s Tn i f 
Jlivah ; in net hi. 2 yra find tho plir.isi* 
“ a downright Teaguo,” mi^aning a 
regular Irish charai.tor — blumltring, 
witty, fund of whisky, and la/y. 'I In* 
name is also introduced in ,Slnidweir‘; 
plaj% Tho lanc(t.ihire intrhes, and 
TvmjHe O'lJivethfy the Irish iVo’.N^ (lG8h). 

“ Wan’t O.irwell, broHior .Tamos, i»r T^'ai/iM', 
Tlirit inaUij lhi*i? hri'HX lh(* Trivlc I.imiumu' ^ ” 
JCochrJ>tn‘ : Jlislor/j of 

Teakettle Broth consists of hut 
water, bread, and a binall lump of butter, 
with popiMjr and salt. The French 
inavjre. 

Tean or Telan Poet. Aninr.on, 
who w.as bom at Teos, in lo'nia. ( Jj.r. 

5G3-478.) 

Tcanlay Night. ’J'he vigil of All 
Souls, or last evening of October, when 
bonfire.s were lighted and revels held for 
succouring souls in purgatory. 

Tear (to rhyme with “ sn.uro ”). 7b 
tear (JhrhVs ftoSy. To use imprerations. 
The common oathsi;>of medueval times 
were by different parts of tho Iiord'a 
body ; hence the preachers iiKcd to 
talk of “ tearing God^s body by impre- 
cations.” 

'* Tier uilms been so greet and so daiiiiiunbir. 

Thai It li Krisly for to hiew bt^iit an civ. 

Our lilirtfiil Povdes h<Mly tbay to-tero.”, 

Chtatcer: ikaderbwy Talfn, l3,sBti. 

Tear (to rhym^ with * * fear ”). Tear 
and larmo, (Anglo - Saxon, twhor ; 
Gothic, ta^r s Greek, daknt ; Latin, 
laerim-aj Fissnch, larUn,) 
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Tears of Jios, The dew-dropa of the 
moruiu^ wore so called by the Greeks. 
Eos was the mother ef Memnon 
and wept for him every morning. 

St. Laityr$nc(^s tears. Falling shirs. 
St. Lawrence was roasted to death on a 
gridiron, and wept that others liad not 
the same spirit to suffer for truth's sake 
as he had. {See LA.WBENCE.) 

Tear Haadkerohief ( TJ^) . A bind- 
kerchief blessed by the priest and given, 
in the Tyrol, to a bride, to dry her tors. 
At death, this handkorchiof is laid in her 
coffin over tlie face of the deceased. 


Teaspoon £5,000. (fe Spoon.) 

Tea'zle {Lady), A lively, iiinocont 
country m'uden, married to Sir Peter, 
will) is old enougli to be her father. 
Planted in the hotbed of London g:uefy, 
she formed a ItaUon with Joseph Surface?, 
but, being save<l from disgrace, repented 
and refi.nned. {Sht vidnn : Srhovl for 
Si undaL ) ( See Towni.y. ) 

• Teazle {Sir f'ldcr). A man who had 
rcriiaihcd a bachelor till he had bocoino 
old, when h(j inarrh'd a girl from the 
country, who proved extravagant, fund 
of pleasure, si'lfish, and vain. Sir Pcti'P 
was always gibing las wife for her 
infi-rior rank, teasing her about her 
inannor oi‘ life, anti vet secretly liking 
wliat she did, and fi'cling ]>roud of her. 
{S/iei \diiH : t^houl for Scaudul.) 

Teck (./). A detective. Every sus- 
])icioas man is a “teck” in the eyes of 
a thief. • Of course, the woi-d is a cou- 
traetioii of [de] tec [live]. 


Teeth, 

I'rotii the teeth outwards. Merel}’ talk ; 
without real significance. 

Min’li nf tlifl . . . talk abnut tJoiicral Gnnlfm 
1}U''I\ ^\•ls unfy from the loeth uutwarUs."— r/io 

/)fn/.i/ jVt tcs, iMS*i. 


To Sf t oue^s teeth on t-dye. {Si O Edge.) 
Ue hits cut his eye-teeth. He is “ up to 
Miulf ; ” he lias^O'iis wcather-eyo open.” « 
'J'he cyc-toeth are q|it hito— 


Shoiihs. 

Firni tn s, tlio fmir centril Incisora. 
7 „ 10 „ Intcml indsora. 

VI „ IB „ nnicrlor molars. 

14 90 „ taee)c-tmb. 

Sirouil sets to 0, tlic anterior inolara. 

7 ,, 0 „ inciaors. 

e „ 10 „ lijonspltl#. 

11 „ 13 u eyo-teeih. 


Tn spite of his Ueth» In opjposition to 
his MitMed purpose of resolution. Hol- 
inshed tells us of a Bristol Jew, who 
Buffered a tooth to be drawn daily for 


seven days liefore he would submit to 
the extortion of King John. (See Jew’s 
Eye.) 

“In (Icgpite ()f the tcotii of all the rhyme ainl 
rcaHOD.”— <iy/htA««pearc ; Merru Mima of WindbOVn 
V. 4. 

To east into otters teeth. To utter 
reproaches. 

“ All lilB faults otrticrveil. 

Hot in a nf>tc>l>ook, li^anied, and conned hj' role, 
To cast into my teeth.'' 

ShtUt^apeare : Julius Cipsar, i \ . 3. 

The skin of his teeth. (Sec Skin.) 
Teeth. The people of Ceylon and 
Malabar used to worship the teeth of 
elephants and monkeys. The Siamese 
once offered to a Portngiicso 700,000 
duc^its to redeem a monkey's tooth. 

jrolf^s tooth. An amulet worn by 
children to chann away fear. 

Teeth are Drawn (His). His pow'er 
of doing miscliicf is taken from him. 
'riio phnise comes from the fable of The 
l.ion 7 ji Lore, who consouted to have his 
tooth drawn and claws cut, in order that 
a fair damsel might marry him. When 
the tectli were drawn and claws cut off, 
tiie father of the maid fell on the liou 
and •'lew him. 

Teeth of the Wind tin). With 
tin*, wind dead agsdnst us, with the wind 
blowing ill or Jigaiiist our tk'Cth. 

“To strive with all ihetmnin 4C tn nty Ivflh.'' 

TcctotaL Those who sign tlic ab- 
stinence plodgi* are entered with O. P. 
(uhl plrdf/O aftm- their iiaiue. Those 
who pledge thcinsehcs to abstain wliolly 
from alcoholic drinks have a T (tuiat) 
after their name. Hence, T = total 
abstainer. 

V The talo about Dick Turner, a 
plasterer or lish-hawkor at rn*8ton, in 
Lancftshiro, who stammered forth, I’ll 
have nowt to do with the inodemtiou 
Ixitlioration pledge; I’ll lio reet down 
t— totak that or nowt,” is not to be re- 
lied on. • • 

II. 18 mjuM licit TurniT'i* tcmb<?roiie cmitfiins tl»i8 
inscripiioB: “lIwuHtb \h\* 8uu)e arc dO|>oflin-il 
the rcinnin? ol Uirtiard TunuT. aiiihor of Ihc 
word Tt'fMal )i8 .ipphcd to ftbaiew'inM? frnhi nil 
inioih'ai liar liviBors, who dciwivtodilns life outlie 
2;tli Uny bf Oiloiier.dSUi, aged 56 jears. ' 

Toototnm (A). A working-man’s 
club ill which all intoxicants are pi*o- 
hil)itcd, ^ 

“ Yon ran gcnenilly dojirnd upon Kitting ymir 
inono't* worih ilyou go lo a 
liamrjr, cimp. v. 

TeUm Muse (77^0* Anacreon, a 
native of Teion, in Paphlagouia. (n.O. 
603-478.) 
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Telndfl. Tithes. 

“T»kiii|r cliwn from the windnwscAt. tliat 
amusing folio (Tha HcattUh Coke upon JAttteton), 
lio opeued It, ns if iustinctlvt'ly, at (lie tenth title 
of B»M>k S!tecond,‘of IVinils or Ty thea.* "—AfiV tt'. 
Scott; The Antiquary, cliau. xxxv. 

N.13. Those entitled to tithes were 
called in Scotland ** teind-masters.” 

Telamo'nes. Supportera. (Greek, 
ielamSn.) GenoraUy applied to hgiires 
of men used for supporters in arclii- 
ture, ( See Atlantes. ) 

Telegrtum. Milking a telegram, A 
telegram is said to be “ milked when 
tlie message sent to a specific mrty is 
surreptitioiisly made use of by others. 

“Tlu*y rereivo tlifir tPlograiiis in riphir to 
avoid the risk of their lieiiig ‘milked’ hy ii\al 
journals.'*— 7'/io Tlmee^ August lItJi, 

Telexn'aohoa. The only son of 
Ulysses and Penel'ope. After the fall of 
Troy ho went, under the guidance of 
Mentor, in ^lest of liis father. He is 
the hci'o of Fenelon’s prose epic called 
TeUma-que. 

Tell {Wilham). The boldest of the 
Swiss mountaineers. The daughter tif 
Leu'thold having been insulted by an 
einiswuT of Albrecht Ge-ssler, the enraged 
father Jcilled the ruffian and tkd. \V illiam 
Tell carried the assassin across the lake, 
and greatly incensed the tyrannical 
govenior. The peoplo rising in rebel- 
lion, Gessler put to death Mclch'tfil, the 

S atriarch of the district, aud, placing the 
iical cap of Austria bn a pole, coin- 
uuinded the people to bow down before 
it in reverence. Tell refused to do so, 
whereupon Gesslcr imx»oscd on him the 
task of shooting an apple from his liitlo 
boy’s head. Toll succcedeil in this peril- 
ous trial of skill, but, letting fall a con- 
cealed arrow, was asked with what object 
he had secreted it. “To kill thee, O 
tyrant,” he replied, “if I had failed in 
the ta.sk imposcil on me.” Gesslcr now 
ordered lh(! bold inounhuiieer to bo juit 
in ch.ains and carried acro.ss thp lake to 
S^Ussnacht Castle “ to be devoured alive 
by reptiles,” but, being rescued by the 
peasantry, he shot Gesslcr ami liberated ’ 
iiis country. {Rossini : Otujlielmo TvU, 
an op?ra,') 

V Kissling’s moniimont at Altorf 
(1892) has four reliefs on the pedestal : 

(1) Tell shooting the apple ; (2) Tell’s 
leap from the boat : (.1) (Kessler’s death ; 
ami (•l)Tcli’a death at Sch-acbenhach, 
IVilham Tell, The story of William 
Tell is told of several other persons : 

(1) Egil, the brother of Wayland 
Smith. One day King Nidimg com- 
manded him to shoot on apple off the 


head of his son. took two arrows 
from liis quiver, the straightest and 
sharpest he could. find. When asked by 
the King why ho took two ari'owH, the 
god-archor replied, os the Swiss peasant 
to Gossler, “To shoot th(50, tyrant, with 
the second if the first one fails.” 

(2) Saxo Grammaticus tells iioiirly llio 
same story respecting Toki, who killed 
Haiald. 

(3) Kcgiiiald Scot says, “runclicr 
sliot a peimie on his sou’s head, and 
made ready another arrow to have slain 
the Duke Hemgrave, w'ho cuininundcd 
it.” (1584.) 

(4) Similar tales are told of Adam 
Bell, Clym of the Clough, William of 
CIoiide.slio and Henry IV., Olaf and 
Eindridi, etc. 

Tellers of the Exchequer. A cor- 
ruption of ta/lUrS‘—i.e. tally- men, wliO'?o 
duly it was to compare the lallic.**, re- 
ceive money ijayableiuto the Exchequer, 
give receipts, aud pay what was due ae- 
cordiiig to the tallies. Abolished m tim 
reign of William IV. The functioiiasy 
of a bank who roceivc.s jtnd pay.s bills, 
orders, aud »o on, is still called a 
“teller.” 

Tem'ora. One of the pi ineii>al v'jt iu ^ 
of Ussian, in eight books, so r alleil from 
the royal residouce of the kings of Cori- 
jiauglit. (\aiibnr liad usinpoil the tliiom', 
having killed Cormac, adi.staiit relalive 
of Fingal ; aud Fiugal raised iiu army 
to dethrone the usurper. Tlie |U)ejli* 
begins from this point witli an invitutiim 
from Oairbar to Oscar, .son of Oasian, !«» 
a bainjuet Oscar accepted the invita- 
tion, but during the feast a quarrel w.as 
vaiiq'od up, iu which Cairbar and Oscar 
tell by each other’s spears. 'WIumi Fiiig.il 
arrived u battle ensiiod, in wliich Filhin, 
sou of Fingal, the Achilles of tho Cab ■. 
doniiui anny, aud Cathmor, broUier of 
Cairhai, the bravest of the Irish army, 
were both slain. Victory ez'owiieil tlVi 
army of Fingal, and Femd-Artho, Diij 
rightful heir, was restored to the throno 

Connaught 

Temper. Trf make trim. Tim 
It'ilians say, tempera* re la hra^ to tiiiio 
the lyre; Umperarenna jienm^ to mend 
a pen ; (emperdre roriuolo, to wind up 
the clock. In Latin, temperare ettUimum. 
is “to mend a pen.*’ Metiil W'cll tem- 
pered is metal made trim or meet for if.H 
use, and if not so it is called ill-temperetl, 
W'hmi Otway says, “Woman, naturo 
made thee to teuimr man,” he means to 
make him trim, to soften his nature, to 
mend him. * 
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Templars or Knights Templars. 

Nine >’r(*uoh kni^litsl |^ounrl thomsckes, 
at tJio hof^iniiinw of the twelfth oentuiy, 
to iwoleot pilorrims ou their way to the 
]I<»iy Laiuf, and received the name of 
'JVmplars, because tlieir arms were kept 
in a laiildiiif? ^ven to them for the pur- 
pose Ity'iho abbot of the convent called 
th(‘ Temple of Jerusalem. They used to 
call themselvefl Iho “]*oor Soldiers of 
the Holy City.*’ Tlieir habit was a long 
white ujiiutlo, to W'hich subsequently w^as 
added a red cross ou the loft shoulder. 
Their famous war-cry 'was “Bauseant,” 
from Hair banner, which was striped 
black and 'U'hitc, and charged with a ' 
rr<l cross; the word Jttamwit is old 
I'Tencli for a bhick and wliitc liorse. 

iSrii/ of (hr Kui^jhin Ttiuplara (two 
knifijbls riding on one horijo). Tlie first 
IVla.-fer of the flrder and his frieinl were 
so pcxir that they had but one horso 
brtwei n them, a circuiiistanee eomrae- 
inonited by the seal of the ordi'r. The 
or<ler afterwards l>ecaine wealthy and 
imwcrfnl. 

Templo {Lonthu) w'as oueo the seat 
of the Kniglits Templars. (S<v((hor^\) 

Temple. The place under ins)UM*tien. 
from till) La I in verb to Ix-bold, to 

look at. It was the space marked out 
by the Tlonian augurs as the ticbl of ob- j 
servatioii. When augurs made their ob- i 
servations they marked out a space i 
•ivitbin whieli the sign was to occur. | 
Tb'itber ri'inarkable is it that the (Ireek I 
f/i&fis and Latin ffms are iiunns from the 1 
verbs thfanwai and tf(eof\ meaning tho ■ 
“ presence” in this si>aco marked out by 
llm augurs. 

Temple (-1). A kind of shehher, 
n^ed by weavers for keeping S<‘otcb car- 
peting" at its propfir breadth during 
weaving. The weaver’s temple is a sort 
(d” wooden riile. with teeth of a jiothook 
fi )ini. 

^ Temple Bar, called the City Gol- 
gotha,” because tho headsof traitore,etc., 
wore exposed there. ^ (Itemoved 1K78.) 

Temple of Solomon. Timhs, in his 
yoiabiUa, p. 192, tolls us that the trea- 
sure provided David for this building 
o\eeeded 900 millions sterling (!). The 
building was only about 150 feet long 
und 105 wide. Taking the w'bole re- 
venue of the British ompiro at 100 mil- 
lions sterling aimually, the sum stated 
by Timbs would exliMist nine years of 
tb 0 whole Brit ish revenue. The kingdom 

t d Davitl^was not larger tliau Wales, and 
)y. no means poimlons, • 


Templee {Poffan) in many respects 
resembled Koman Catholic churches. 
There was first tho vestibule, in "wliich 
were the piscina with lustral water to 
sprinkle those who entered the edifice ; 
then the nave (or naos)^ common to all 
comers; then tho chancel (or adytum) 
from wliich the general public was ex- 
cluded. Ill some of the temples there 
was .'iIro an like our apse ; and in 
some others there was a portico, which 
not uufrequently was entered by .steps 
or ‘‘degi'eos” ; and, like- churches, the 
Greek and Eoman temples were conse- 
crated by tho pontiff. 

•. Tho noicil temple* were that «f Vulcan, 
III j>t ; of .liiiuter Ob Mipua. ami of Aixillo, in 
Delelioii; of Oiati.i. in liuhesiiK; the CaiiUol and 
the Patitheiin of Knnie ; ihe.lewish teiiiptcJuiiU 
hy Soloinoii.aiol that of Hmul ihcCireat. 

Tempora Mutantnr. {S(e Mutan- 

TUB.) 

Ten. Gothic, iai^hiat (two hands); 
Oltl Genuaii, zv-heti^ w'hence z(rn. 

Ton Commandments {The). The 
following rliymo was written under the 
Um) tables of the commandments : — 
PlbSVll y PKFCT MN 
VH KP TIIS riiCPTS TN. 

Tho I owel K 
SuVplifK the kcj,” 

Ten Commandments (/%£!). Scratch- 
iiig the faeo with the ten fingei’s of an 
angry woman ; or u blow with the two 
fists of all angry man, in which the “ ten 
comniaiiduieuts arc summarised into 
two.” 

* f'mihl 1 t'omr ut*Hr jour Irfwuty villi iny n«ilt«, 
IM Bel luy ion coimiiamliiU’iitR in >oiir rnr»\'* 
SHfilu'yitf^un' ; ‘2 Ilf'Ufi/ Yl., l. S. 

“* r ilHiir.\oufiil<mfh him," sercailniu-jihnjail livr 
l<»mj ami iiiUHi-uJar nriircis. irnriiialied vitli t hiWH, 
vhirh a Miliuu* iniiihi lun «» I'li i u*il. * I'M wm inv 
irMi I’oiiiiiinniliiK'MlB nil tho of llif* first 1 o')H 
lhar law a iluifi'ron linn. ’ - .Sii* W. Mjo/f: IKuwi/- 
/m/, rhaji. vxx. 

Tonob is from the Latin tinc-a^ so 
railed, says Aldus GeUius, beciiuse it is 
tincia (tifited). ^ 

Tend in the Byes. Dutch, * 'Jmmud 
• }iaar de ^^Of/en te jrirw.” The English 
equivalent is, *• to wait on his nod'* or 
beck. 

•* Ht-r grntlewiMiirnflike rhr Keroicle!*, 
rio many niPi'iimidfl. leiidtvl her i' t|io ryes." 
Shakcsprair : Antonp ami CltMjpati'a^ li. ". 

Tendon. (•''Vr Achillas.) 

Ten'gU^. A river in Lap^iul on 

wlio.se banks roses grow. 

“l V. 1 S surprisoil to set* upon the hanks of tlifs 
r'kv or VOW’S of as tovoly a rod as any tbararo lu 
our own (riirdi*iii‘."~-Jl/. tie Mattpertwi. 

Teniers. Malplaquot, lii France, 

famous for the victory of tho Duke 
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of Marlborough ami Prince Eugene over 
the >Vciic;h under Marshal Villars ou 
September 11, 1709. 

'• llor i'c»urn,c?o tnod 
Oil Touiurtt’ dreadful n»‘lrl. '“ 

Thomson : Anfumn. 

The Seotiish Toiiit rs. Sir David Wilkie 
(1785-1811). 

Tenner (jI), A ten -pound note. A 
“ fiver ” is a live-pound note. 

Tennis Ball of Fortune. Pertinax, 
the lioman emperor, was so called, 
lie was first a sdlor of (diarcoal, then a 
scliooliiiastor, then a soldier, and lastly 
an em 2 >eror, l>iit in throe months ho was 
vlethronod and niurdev<Ml. 

Tennyson (Alfied). Jinnl of Ar- 
thitrojH liointnicc. Tlis poems ou the 
legends of King Arthur arc— (1) The 
Cohi'tHfj of ArUiftr ; ( 2 ) (rcvamt ami 
FmUI; (8) Merlin a'*d Vu'iin; (4) Zro/- 
ceht and Mthiv ; (5) The Holy Oratl ; 
{}S) rfUiaa and T'Atnrv i (7) Oainertro : 
(8) The TtisMify of Arthur. Also 77te 
Moric d\lrthHi\ Sir (hilnhinl. The jMdu 
tfShidhU. (1810-1892.) 

Tenpenny Nails. Very large nails, 
1,000 of which would weigh 10 lbs. 
Poiir-peiiuv nails arc those which arc 
inurli small^jr, as 1,000 of them would 
weigh only i lbs. ; two-i)enny nails, 
being half tbo size, 1,000 of them would 
weigli only 2 lbs. Then we come to the 
ounce nails, 1,000 weighing only 8, 12, 
or 16 ounces, tho standard unit being 
always 1,000 nails. Penny is a corrup- 
tion of pounder, pounder, yt(u\ry penny^ 
as two-penny nails, four-penny nails, 
ten-penny nails, etc., according to tho 
weight of 1,000 of them. 

Tonson. A subdivision of tho rhan- 
zoH or ]>oenis of love and gallantry by the 
Trouljadours. When the ])iiblic jousts 
Avere over, the lady of the castle opened 
her “court of love,” in which the com- 
li/ii4ants contended with harp ami song. 

Tent. Father ofMteh «.s divcll in tents. 
J abal. (Genesis iv. 20.) * 

Tent {Skidhladnir'' H) would cover a 
whole army, and yet feld up into a parcel 
not too big for the pocket. {Arabian 
Mffhts.) 

Ton'terden. Tcnierdcn steeple was 
the eatt^ of Goodwin Sands. *rho reason 
alleged is not obvious ; an apparent non- 
mitiiivr. Mr. More, being sent ^th a 
commission into Kent to ascertain tho 
cause of tho Goodwin Sands, called to- 
gether tho oldest inhabitants to ask their 
opinion. A very old man said, “I 


believe Tenterden steeple is the cause." 
This reason secn^od ridiculous enough, 
but the fact is, tho Bishop of Rochester 
applied tho roveuiics for keeping clear 
the Sandwich haven to tho building of 
Tenterden steeple. {See Goodwin 
Sands.) ‘ ^ 

ftiiino wiy (he stone colIecttMl for si rrnvl hon- 
ing the w:ill iisoU lur huthling the ciiiiu-h 
tuwer. 

Tenterhooks. I am on (enterhooliyf 
or on tenterhooks of great expectation. 
My curiosity is on tWfuU stretch, 1 am 
most curious or anxious to hear tin? 
issue. Cloth, after being woven, is 
stretched or “tentered” ou hooks 
passed through the selvagc‘R. (lialio, 
ieiitns^ 8tr(?tchcd, hence “ tent,” canvas 
stretchod.) 

“H« was not Kci‘t an Instant on tho (onltr- 
of jnt]r:iticn(r lontrer iliriii flic il 

iV/»- iStWi; iungauuUit, i\u\\K vsi. 

Tenth Legion {Thfl), or the Sub- 
merged Tenth. The lowest of the prole- 
tariat class. A 2 »bni.so iniieh populai isetl 
in tho last quarter of tho nineteenth 
century by ‘•General” Booth’s book, 
In Ihdkfst Fngltmd. (iS'tt; Submkiioisd,) 

Tenth Wave. It is said tlint oi'ery 
tenth wave is the biggest. {See Wavk.*; 

“Al hnutli, vimhlniff from ihcUsillw roast, tho 
MctoiloiH truth \\.‘i\c '•hsiM rule, liKi' ihr ho-r-, 
<»\ cr :ili th<* ro.Ht.’’- JJurK'f. 

Tercel. The male haivk. So called 
because it is one-tliird smaller tliau the 
female. (French, tn-rs.) ^ 

Terence. The Terence of T.nglnnd^ 
the mender of hearts^ is tho oxqui.sittj 
comjiliment which Goldsmith, in his 
Iteinlinlimi, pays to Richard Gumber- 
laud, author ot The JeH\ The U'tst 
Inthmiy The Wheel of Fortune etc. 
(1732-1811.) 

Tere’sa {St.). The i-oformcr of the 
Carmelites, canonised by Givgory XV. 
in 1621. (1515-1582.) {See .Sanciid 

Panza.) , 

Term Time, called, since l'i73, TiAW 
SlSSBIONS. 

Miehnehnas fkestons lt?gln Ko\enili«»r Slid, and 
crul Dereiiiher Slat. 

Uihtry Uessivm begin January JUh, and end 
the WcdncBduy Itcfore Easter. 

Ea^er ftessiojui heftin theTiiemlav after Euster< 
week, and end the Friday Ijefnro WUit-Suiiday. 

Trinity fSessionH begin the Tuesday after Whitn 
sun-week, and end August Htli. 

Term Time of onr Univeroltleik 

There are three terms at Cambridgo in a 
year, and four tvfc Oxford, but the two 
middle Oxford tijinns are two only in 
name, as they run on without a break. 
The throe Camhridgo terms uro Lcut^ 
Easter, and* Michaelmas. Iho four 
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Oxford terms are Lent, Easter + Trinity, 
and Michaelmas. 

Lknt- • 

(Unnhri^ffc, hcHTinsi Janiuir^' islh, and ends an 
ilu: PvuUy lH*ftn-o l*alm Sunday. 

Oj'ford, hi'h’ins January Htli. aud ends on ibe 
Sdi unlay befure Palm .Sunday. 

KA*iTMR- 

Oivihrhltje, lipf?Lns on the FrKhiy of Kaster- 
nud (‘nils Friday nearest Juno !!otlj. 

Oi fin'd, lii'giiid on tbe Wodnesdav of Eastev- 
wpi'k, .Hid ends Frnlay before wjiit-Suinlay. 
The eontinimtion. called “Trirniy term," 
runs on till the socoiid Saturd.<iy of July. 

Mli'IIAVr.MAK — 

ro}iih/'ofv<«i beirins Oclober 1st, and cuds I)e> 
eeiiiltor lOth. 

Oxfutd, begins Octolier lOili, and ends Ucccin- 
iVr 17th. 

Ter'magant. The autJior of Jtmius 
says lliis 'was a Saxon idol, and derives 
tlie word from (yr mayan (very mighty); 
hut peihnps it is the Vorsian ttr-mnyinn 
(Mjigiau Jor<l or deity). T)io early 
('rusiidors, not very nice in their dis- 
tinctions, railed all Pagans Suraceus^ 
and inudtilcd together Magianism and 
Mjiliomelaiiism in wonderful confusion, 
K) that Termag.iiit was called the god of 
tlic Saracens, or tho co- partner of Ma- 
la aiiid. Honeo Ariosto makes Eerrau 
“ bl;i‘<phcino hia Malaamd and Tcrina- 
gint” {Orlmnh Jutrhm^ xii. TM)) ; and 
ill <luj jegend of Syr (ruy tlie Soudan or 
Sultan is made to say - 

I li<d| o me, .MnboiiMc, of iiilvrbt, 

\u<i 'JViiiisiviuiiC, luy iJod M) Id'igbl.” 

Tt ruidytxnt 'was at one time a[>pliod to 
men. Thus Massinger, in Tht rirfKU, 
says. “A hundred tliousand Turks as- 
* bailed him, every one a Termagant 
IPagaii].’^ At present tho Avonl is 
!iii])licd to a boisterous, bra'wding woman. 
'Jams ArbuthTiot says, “Tho eldest 
daughter was a termagant, an imperious 
I»rnlligate wrctcli.“ 'J’ho change of sex 
arose from tho custom of reproeuting 
Termagant on tho stage in Eiiistcni 
lohos, like those worn in EurojK' by 
f cm ales. 

•' fwai lime to coiinlcrfcit, or that hot ter- 
lu.'i'fani Scut iDuuKlus] liad ikiiiI me scut iind lot, 
tM.i,' - Shiifif’fipfare : I tfanrj/ v. 1. 

OnUhnny Te-nnogant {Hamkty lii, 2). 
In Iho old piny tlie degree of rant was 
th.M measure of‘ villaiiiy. Tennagant and 
Jlcrod, being considered the bean- ideal 
of ail that is bad, wora represented as 
settling everything with club law, and 
•bawling so as to split the eai*8 of Iho 
groniidliuga. Bully Bottom, having 
ranted to bis hearths content, says, 
“ 'rhat is Erclea’ vein, a tyrant’s vein,” 
{See HEnob.) 

Torpsldiore (properly 
but often ]>ronounced Terp^-si'Cmr), 
•The godiless of dancing. T$r 2 )s\chQre*an^ 


relating to dancing. Bancors are called 
“ the votaries of Terpsichore.” 

Terra Flrma. Bry land, in oppo- 
sition to water ; the continents as dis- 
tinguished from islands, 'the Venetians 
so called the mainland of Italy under 
their swav ; as, tho Duchy of" Venice, 
Venetian jTjombardy, the March of Tre- 
vi'so, tho Buchy oi Friu'li, and Istria. 
Tho coTitiucntal parts of America be- 
longing to Spain were also called by the 
same term. 

Terrestrial Sun (Thai). Gold, 
which in alchemy 'was the metal cor- 
riispondiiig to the sun, as silver did to 
tho moon. {Sir Thomas Ih'Otaw : Itc- 
hy io Medici f p. l-iy, 3.) 

Terrible (77/r). Ivan IV. [or II.l 
of Jiussi.a. (1.520, 1533-1584.) 

Ter’rier is a dog that “ takes the 
cartli,” or uneailhs his prey. BogTmy 
is mcrclv an abbreviation of the same 
word. T'crrii'i" is also applied to the 
liole which foxes, badgers, rabbits, and 
so on, dig under ground to >avo thom- 
Mjlvos fiom tho hunters. The dog called 
a itruer crcp]»s into these lioles like a 
feiTct to r(»ut out the victim. (Latin, 
iTra, the Ciirth.) Also a laud -roll or 
desciiptiou of estates. 

Tlii'V«* :ir(> ‘^isori- iviul li>U'*-b:ifrcil lorricrft, 

(P Shoi-t-Kflirnt : ibe ]*l;ick-;vniM:m, ibo.f^oliip- 
l«*ik.* ih«’ iMill-u-rnor. ami tbc f(»x-lcrni'r. 

(2) Liiv^i'Utund: the* UiMliniKron, tho Ihuirty 
Diuntour, ami tho IvistL. Scotch, ami Yorkshire 
on III r. 

Terry Alts. Insurgents of Clare, 
who appeared after tho IJnion, and com- 
mitted immtToii s outrages. Tlicee rebels 
woi*e similar to “ thoTlirashervS” of Con- 
naught, “ the Carders,” the followers of 
‘*Ca]itaiu Bock” in 1822, and fho 
Fenians (1869). 

, Ter'tlum Quid. A third party whicli 
shall he nuTneloss. Tho exjn’ession ori- 
gimitod with Pylhago'ms, wdio, dclining 
bipetls, |p,id — 

" Suiii XnpKS homo, i'l h, rt trrtiinn fiirirl ■'» • 

“ A man h a bipcil. aki in a bird, ami a Third thin.cr 
(Miiicb i^bi^l be Qiimclei-!>b’ 

lainblichus says this tliird thing wad 
Pythagoras himself. {I'tta 
cxxvii.) • 

In chemistry, when two substances 
chemically nnito, tho new substance is 
called a iertmm qutd^ as a iieutTal salt 
pro<iucJ?d by the mixture of an |cid and 
alkali. 

Terza Rlma. A poem in triplets, in 
which the second or middle line rhymes- 
with the iii'st and third lines of the suc- 
I ccetiing triplets. In tho beginning of 
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the poem lines 1 and 3 rhyme indepen- 
dently, and the poem must end with the 
first lino of a new triplet. Dante's 
Divine Comedy is in this metre, and 
Byron has adopted it in The Prophecy of 
Dante, The scheme is as follows 
—la - 

— S ” rhyme for \band ab). 

ih- heal 

X2j> - - -^-|Crios {anewrhymeforlcandir). 

If - - - - tikiea 

X 20 - - place - (afietorb^tnf/or tdandifef). 

<v - - - - arise 
111 i-ace 

X 2»1 (a new rhyme for le and 3c). 

3(1 space 

etc. etc. 

Tesflera'rlan Art. The art of gamb- 
ling. (Latin, tessera^ a die.) 

Tester. A sixpence. Called teetone 
(teste, a head) because it was stamped on 
one side with the head of tho reigning 
sovcreimi. Similarly, the head canopy 
of a lied is called its tester (Italian, testa ; 
French, teste, tile), Copstick in Dutch 
means the same thing. Worth 12d. in 
the reign of Henry VlII., but 6d. in the 
reign of Elizabeth. 

’* Hiild, tliere'8 a iCBtcr for thee.”— ; 

2 7/tiirj/ i I'., lii, 2. 

Testers are none to Oxford^ to study at 
Drazenose, When Henir VIII. debased 
the silver testers, flie alloy broke out in 
red jiiinpleS through the* silver, giving 
the royal likeness iii the coin a blotchy 
appearance ; hence the punning proverb. 

Tdto-Ar-tdte. A confidential conver- 
sation. 

T6te Bottdc [Dooted Head], Tho 
nickname of Philippe dcs Comiucs. 

“You, Rir Pliilip iU*H Coin i nea, Vr ere a Imnt- 
ing-nintch with the iluko your niartr»*r ; Hti<( ^^hPIl 
he alighteil after the cliaoe, he reciuirod vnur Kor- 
viccH in dniwing off his hoots. Heading iii your 
JiMikH some natural resentment, lie (n’doreil y<»u to 
sit dowu in turn, and rendered you the aaine 
offleo. . . . hut ... no aoonerbad he plucked one 
of your hoots off than he hrntally heat it »l>oii6 
} our head. . . . and Ins privileged fiKil He Glorieiix 
ga\<j you the name <‘f 'Ute Piitt/e:'^HiT ir. .Scott; 
ijitentin Darwiird, chap. xxx. 

• 4!ete du Pont. Tho barbican or 
watch-tower placed on the heatl of a 
drawbridge. ' 

Tether. He has come to the end of h is 
tether. He has outri^n his fortune ; he 
has exhausted all hu resources. The 
reference is to a cable run out to tho 
bitter end (see Bitter End), or to the 
lines upon line.s in whale fi«hi*ig. If Uie 
whale mns out all tho lines it gets .away 
and is lost. 

Horace calls the end of life ''ttUima 
tinea remm,'^ tho end of the goal, refer- 
ring to the white chalk mark at the end 
of a racecourse. 


Teth'ys. The sea, properly the wife 
of Oce'onos. 

" Tho guidon surfahovo thOTi-atory bod 
Of hoary Tothys raiiioitliis beaiiiy luvid.’' 

Hook's Ariosto, lik. mii. 

Tetragram'maton. The four let- 
tors, meaning the four which compose 
the name oV Deity. The uncii^it p.ews 
never pronounced the word Jehoviih 
composed of the four sacred letters 
JHvH. The word means “ 1 am,” or 
“ I exist ” (Exod. iii. M) ; but Kabbi 
Bcchai says the letters include tho llircc 
times— past, present, and future. T'y tha- 
goi-as called Deity a Tetrad or I'eti act^N s, 
meaning tho “ four sacred, letters.” 

The ivords in d{fferent lanymyes : — 

-4/-rt?oV,, Alt.a. 

Assyrmn, Apap. 
ttrahiniint, .ri»ss. 

Jiauisfi, noun. 

7)wfc/*,lrOi>T. 

£tutt /nduin, ZEi’b and Esat. 

Eovrhan,y.'Rvr, Aitmx, Amos. 

Fifoeli, liiKu. 

(ii'i nun*. Odtt. 

Gtf-ek, Zkus. 

/fcfomr, .lUVH. Alios. 

Irish, Hu ll. 

itnlinn, ] mo. , 

Jojnny‘st‘, Z.vis. 

John, Hkcs. 
ifalovan, Eksf 
Pnsum, Soiiu. RvnA, 

Poruvitiu, Jii.AN, 

Scandinavian, Oms. 

Sfimnsh, 1>fOH. 

So'rdlBh. OcMib, <lo rii. 
tifjfioc, A DAI). 

Inhttan, A1 t*A. 

'iattarian, Tyas, 

Tutkish, Anui. 

Vamlois, Dlou. 
n'irittacAtu ti, R R r; E. 

“ Such was tho wicrod Tetragrnmniaton. 

Things wi)i thy biIouco nmat not t;p roxoalod ” 
Drydtn: Ifntannm Jtcdiviro. 

[We liavo the Egyptian Ooivtf, like tlu 
(Ireek 

Tetraplo. Tlie Bible, dispo.scd b.v 
Origcii under four columns, each o't 
which contained a different (Jrcck ver- 
sion. Tho versions were those of Aqiiila, 
Syminachus, Tlieodosian, and tho 8cp- 
tuagiut. 

Tenedr. Brotlierof Ajax the G renter, 
who went with the allied Greeks to the 
siege of Troy. On his return homo, his 
father b«inished hini^ the kingdom for not 
avenging on Ulysses the death of liis 
brotlier. (Homer: Iliad.) 

Teutons. Thuath'duind (north m( 3 ii). 
Our word Dutch and the German Dentseh 
are variations of tho same word, origin- 
ally written Theodisk. 

Toutonlc Knights. An order wliicb 
the Crusades gavs birth to. Originally 
only Germans of noble birth were iid- 
roissiblo to the order. (Abolished by 
Napoleon in J800.) ‘ * 
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Th (e^ thefa). The sign given in the 
verdict of the Ai'eop&gus of condemna- 
tion to death (Oai/aw).# 

‘•Ki ivotls cB \itlo ulgrum i>r»flewc ihcta.'*— 

P« atVit. 

V T (reArwo’if) meant absolution, and 
A -=: non liqmL In the Kon¥in courts C 
tncfi^t emidcinnation, A absolution, and 
N L {non liqwi) rcmai»ded. 

Thais (2 syl.). An Athenian courte- 
san who induced Alexander, when ex- 
cited w'ith wine, to set fir© to the i»alace 
of the Persian kings at Persop'olis. 

“ Till' kiiK' RcJxcU atlauilionri with zeal to destroy ; 
ThiiiH led the way to Ub'hthiiti to Ids ur«‘5. 
And, Mkc another Jfclcu, ArednijotherTroi . * 
DeytUn : Ahxrmdcfn t’wst. 

ThaVaha. Tlie Destroyer, sou of 
jfodei'ruh and Zci'imb ; hero 

of a pofan i>y Southey, in twelve books. 

*Thalos. {See SEViiiN Saoks.) 

Thaloa'tris* Queen oftlicAm'azons, 
who wont w'ith 300 women to inct‘t Alex- 
smdor tiio Givnt, under the hope of rais- 
iiig a nM:i: of Alexanders. 

■•I'his wis in) Thaleuim from the tlclds, init a 
oniri doint'st'.c chiirncU'r fr»i«i the llreiMiU*.’*— t*. 
iSVnWrv, rhni*. xx vni 

Thaira. Ojio of the muses, gcnemlly 
legMidcd as the palioncss of comedy. 
Si'ie was supposed by some, also, to pre- 
side over hiislkindry and planting, and is 
rejireseiitcd Icauitig on a column holding 
a lUM.^k in her right hand, etc. 

Thamos (1 tyl). The Latin Tkam- 
fts/.v (the In mid Ibis, where ieia is a mere 
variation of uus<\ lastly etc., meaning 
wa ter) . The river CJh urn luiitos with the 
Thames at Oricklado, in Wiltshire, where 
it was at on© time indifferently called the 
Thauics, Isis, or Thamesis. Thus, in tho 
Saxtjii Chrouicl© wo are told tlio Bast 
Anglians ‘ * overran all the land of Mercia 
I ill they eamc to Crickiado, where they 
forded tho Thames,” In Camdeirs 
JinlHWua mention is nuido of Summer- 
ford, ill Wiltsluri}, on tho east bank of 
the ‘‘XsisJ’ {cujm f9cabuhim Teumjuxta 
ladum, Old apmU&tur Simmcrjbrd), 
Canute also forded tlie Thamos in 1016 
in Wiltshire. Hcnc^ Thames is not a 
compound of tho two rivers Thame and 
Is^is at their junction, but of Thamesis. 
Tham is a variety of the Latin amnisy 
; seen in such words os North-ampton, 
South-amptou, Tam-worth, etc. Pope 
perpetuates tho notion that TliamQS ^ 
Tliauie and Isis in the lines — 

“ Aronnrl ids tlirone the sc^liorn l>rolilierR stuoa ; 
wi»o swell wjtU trlbmaiT irtiftlilB Hood:— 
First tlie fanieil KUthorsut His ancittnt naiiuu 
T»j<- xvin<liu« IbiH aaU tlic fruUtul Thanio i 
Tho Kciihot swift, for silver eels renoxvued ; 
•The Lmidflii slow, with vmUiut ujilers crowned j 

’ 77 


Cole, whose dark streams his flowery isJaads 
lave ; 

And chalky Wey that ndls a milky xnivo ; 

Tlie blue transi areut Vandalis appears ; 

Tho i^uiphy l«ee his soday tresses roars ; 

And sullen Mole that hides bis diving flood ; 

Aud silent llareut slanted with Danish Mood.** 
Popp; Wttidsutr t^oriunt. 

JU^ll never Ml the Thames on lire, KeTl 
never make any Agure in the Wftrld; 
never plant his footsteps on the sands of 
time, llie popular explanation is that 
the word Thanm is a pun on the word 
tinm, a corn-sieve ; and that the parallel 
Frencli locution Jle mil ^mer set the 
Seine on Jire is a pun on sciWy a dnig-uct ; 
but these solutions are not tenable, 
lliere is a Latin saw, ^^Tiberim aeecnd&re 
netimquani potest y"*' which is probably 
the Jons H oriffo of other })arallel sayings. 
Then, long before our proverb, wo h^l 
** To set the Ithinc on fCre ” ( Den Rfmn 
anzmuleu)y 1630, and Er hat den Ehetti 
and das Mcer antjezundety lr580. 

*.* Tlif'K* are imnicruus sirullnr ii|jraK'*s : ns He 
will neier na ibe Liffpy on ftre lo “set the 
Trt'iit on Arc ; to “ »"» l.no Hum her on flro etc. 
Of course It IS i<Hitsilde t^i tua water on Arc. litiC 
the snuaj t>f the I'l overh lios I he other way , and it 
may take »1>* I'lace heKido auth s»yini;ftas“ If the 
sky falln we uuiy etiich larks.” 

Tliam'milz. The Syrian and Phtnni- 
eian name of Ado'uis. Ills dcatli hap- 
pened on the Kanks of the river Adonis, 
and in simuner-timo the waters always 
liccoiue redtlened with tlm hunter’s 
blood. {Stc Ezekiel viii. H.) 

“Thiitniiiuz cnincnext l)*ihlnd, 
%Vho:?enniiiial wound on LeUvnon slhiriMl 
The. Syrian damsels to latnont his f»tc 
In anioroiif! rtntiort all a «uimner’s day, 

While smooitiAdoiijs from hiK* ri>ck 

Ihin purple to the »tai. Mtppo.sed with blood 
Of Tli.uiomi/, jearlj woimded.'' 

Mttlmt : /vmrf.w’ /«</,!, k. ill. 

Tham'yrls. A Thracian bard men- 
tioned by Homer {Jfiady ii. 595). He 
clialleiiged the Muses to a trial of skill, 
and, being overcome in the contest, was 
deprived by them of his sight and power 
of song. He is represented with a broken 
lyre in his hand. 

” Blind TImmyris nnd blind M.'Bon''iae.4 [Ifumer], 
And Tu'CAiasaiid riiiueiis. proidiots old." 

* MilUrn. : Pftrodtw Fxvft, hi. ^ 

V “Tiresias” pronounce Ti'^rc^sas; 
•‘^rhineus** pronounce Ei’nnee, 

That. Seven “thats” may follow 
each otiicr, and make sense. 

** For bo it knoM-u tlmt^wro niny snfely write 
Or say that * that that' that that man wrote was 
riKhi ; 

yay. e’en that ibnt that ‘ that that' has 
followed, 

Tbroufth siik roi>eata, the graniniar's rule has 
hiitlowm; |k 

And ihst that t/tnf tluit tltat 'that T}Iat* 
l>t‘triin 

ReiicatPd scvoii times is right, deny’t who can.'* 
“ My lords, with himibW suMiiission that tliat I 
sny is this ; That rh.at that * that that' that tlaa 
gvnriviuan h.%s ndvnnred ta not that tliat he 
should hax e I'nivcd to yonr lord«lui>s.’'->'?j)ccto4of, 
No, 80. 
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niat’s the Tlokot. That’s the rif^ht 
thiDg to do ; generally supposed to be a 
corruption of Tliat’s the etiquette,” or 
proper mode of procedure, according to 
the programme ; hut the exj^andod 
phrase ” Tliat’s the ticket for soup” 
seems to allude to the custom of showing 
a ticket iu order to obtain a basin of 
soup given in charity. 

Thatch. A straw hat. A hat being 
called a tile, and the word being mis- 
taken for a roof-tile, gave rise to several 
Hynonyms, such as roof, rooting, tliatch, 
elc. 

Thau'matar'gus. A miracle- worker; 
applied to saints and others who are 
rcinited to have iiei'formed miracles. 
((Jreek, thauma ergon.) 

lYnice AUmmitr of Jlohenlohey whose 
power was looked upon as miraculous. 

ApolU/nim of Tgu'na^ Crtppti(jlocia(A..Ti. 
3-98). (•SV/J his JAfe, by Pbilos'tratus.) 

at, Bernard of ClairrnnXy called “ the 
Thaumaturgus of the West.” (1001- 
1153.) 

Franeh founder of the 

Franciscan order. (1182-1 220. ) 

J. Joseph (iassner, of Bratz, in the 
Tyrol, who, looking on (lisease as a jigs- 
scssioii, exorcised tne sick, and his cures 
were considered miraculous. (1727- 
1770.) 

Gregory., Bishop of Neo^denarJa^ in 
Cappodo'cia, called emphatically *‘the 
Thaumaturgus,” from the numerous 
miracles he is reported to have per- 
formed. (212-270.) 

St. Isidorus. {See his Li fCy by Bamos- 
ciuB.) 

Jannes and Jamhresy the magicians of 
Pharaoh who withstood Moses. 

Blaise Vascnl ( 1623 - 16 r 32 ,) 

PiotVnmy and several other Alexan- 
drine philosophers. (205-270.) {See the 
Life of PloUnusy by Porphyry.) 

Prftchis. (412-41i5.) {See his Liffy by 
Marinus.) 

*Svmn Magusy of Siimniia, called 
“the Great Power of God.” (Actsviii. 
10 .) ‘ 

Several of the StphisCs. CSoe Lues of 
the rhxhmphersy by ljunax»ius.) 

SitspUra {lossessed the omniscient 
power of seeing all that was done in 
every part of the globe. {Eunnpius : 
(EdU^eus.) • 

tin Ant de Pauly founder of the 
“ 8i.ster8 of Charity.” (1576-1600.) 

V Peter Schott has published a treatise 
on natural magic called Thawnainrgm 
Phusictis. ( See belmv . ) 

Thautnalurgus. Filumcna is called 


Thaumatnrgay a saint unknown till 1802, 
when a grave wiis discovered with this 
inscription on tites : “ litmena paxtb 
CYMF i, which, Ixiing reaiTanged, makes 
Pax tecnm Filumena. Filumena Wtt.s at 
once accepted as a saint, and so many 
wonders w^re worked by “her” that 
she has been called La l%anmad'*rg,^^ da 
Jjimeui'ihne Sitrfe. 

Tbeag'enes and Chariolo'o. The 

hero and heroine of an orotic J'oiiiancc in 
Graok by Hcliodo'rus, Bishop of Trikka 
(fourth century). 

Thelian Bard or Eagle. Pindar, 
born at Thebes, (n.c. 518-439.) 

Theban Legion. The legion raised 
in the Thebais of Egyi>t, and composed 
of Clmstiaii soldiers, led by St. Maurh*e. 
I'his legion is sometimes called “ the 
Thundering Legion ” (y.r.). 

Thebes (I syl.), called The Ilnnihed^ 
Gated y was not Thebes of Bocotin, hut of 
Thebais of Egypt, which extended over 
twenty- three miles of land. Iloiner kivs 
out of oiudi gate the Thebans could staid 
forth 200 W'ar - chariots. (Egyptian, 
Tmi»e t>r Tiwnaby taty of the sun.) 

^‘Tlic world's gre.U einin’css on il»c 
lilain. 

Tlial. spreads licr couducsls oVi :i iLousiitil 

Ami iWiurs her berors thronifh u lmmlrc«i 

Two liiuidred hoisctnen timl i,w(» hundird 

From cncli wide i»oriHl to rho w«r>». ' 

Pnjtr; ihtul,\. 

Theo'la {Sd)^ styled in Greek maj--i 
^rologies the proto-marly rcssy ns St. 
Stephen is the pvto-martgr. All that is 
known of her is from a book called the 
Periods, or Acts of Paul and Thirlfiy pro- 
nounced apocryphal by Pope Gida'sius, 
and uiiluinpily lost. According to lli« 
legend, Thccla was bom of a noble 
family iu Ico'niuin, and was coiivcitetl 
by the preaching of St. Paul. 

Theist, Deist. Atheist, Agnostic. 

A iimst believes Bierc is u God who 
made and governs an creation v but docs 
not believe in the doctrine of Ihfi Trinity, 
nor iu a divine revelation. 

A deist believes* there is a Gud who 
created all things, but does not believe 
in His superintcndciico and goYcrunn'iit. 
He thinks the Creator implanted in all 
things certain immutable laws, called the 
Lan s of JSaturey which act per se, as /i 
watch acts without the supervision of its 
maker. Like the thoist, ho does not 
believe in the cjipctriue of tho Trinity, 
nor in a divine revelation. 

Tlie atheist disbelieves even tho ex- 
istence of a God. He thinks matter it 
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etorualf ami wliiit we call “ creation ” w 
the result of natural law’s. 

Tho ufjmBliG heliewDS oiilv wliiit is 
knowable. lie rejects revelation and 
the doctrine of tho IVinity |is “ past 
human understanding.” lie is neither 
theist, deist, nor atlioist, qs all those 
are ^^^i^tninderstauding. 

Th^lttfison Act, The 39th and 40th 
George III., cap. 98. An Act to 
prevent testators from leaving their 
pro|M3ity to accumulate for more than 
twonty-one years. So called l)ccause it 
was passed in refemico to tho last will 
an<l testament of the lato Mr. Thelusson, 
in wliich ho dosired his proi>erty to bo 
invested till it liad acciimulated to some 
nineteen millions sterling. 

The'not. An old sbej»berd wdio re- 
l.atcs to ("uddy the fable of 'The Oak and 
thr Jiriai\ with the view of curing him 
of hi.s vanity. {i:fpcn$n' : tihepherd's 
Oahndar.) 

Thooc'ritua. The SentlUh Thvncnftts. 
Allan Itamsay, author of The Gvntk 
iiJiephn d. (Ui85- 1 7o8. ) 

Thood'omas. A famous trumpeter 
fit tlie .si(‘gc of Tbebrs. 

A I ry » lu‘r 4 ;in) loua nn'a^lral*‘jo 

'I li:kt for to tjoeio. 

No til* ThoiKlumsis \ it h:»U Hu rW'i'ro 

M 'Dii'Im'H, wlM>n llu'ofio w.is III Houto.*’ 
Chaaci-r: Cautnlnuy 

Theodo'ra (in Orfaado Fattifu**), 

, sistti- of Constantine, the (:{rcek Em- 
peror. Greatly enraged against Koge'ro, 
who slew her son, she voweil vongcauce. 
Uogcro. captured during sleep, Iwing 
comiuitteil to her hands, she cu.st him 
into a foul dungeon, au<l fed him on the 
broad of atHictiou till Prince Leoii re- 
lo.'ihed bim. 

Thood'orlok. One of tho heroes of 
the Sdn-hoftf^ a legend of the Saga.'?. 
Tliis king of tho Goths ■was also selected 
as tho centre of a. set of champions by 
the (lermuu minm^iingci's (tniUftfrcls), 
but he is called by these romancera 
Diderick of Bern {J'Wdna), 

Thoon’8 Tooth. SShe bite of an ill- 
natui-cd or carping critic. “ Denle The-- 
onino fi rcunteodij*^ to be nastily asperseil. 
{Jforaee: Fpistka^ i. 18, 8*i.) Thcon 
; \\iiA a caqiing grammaviau of Uome. 

Theosophy (the society was founded 
in November, 1876). It means <%inc 
wisdom, tho' “wisdom religion,” the 

bidclou wisdom.” It ii^ b(»rrowed from 
Amiuoiiius Saccos of tlie third century 
A^l). Thcoso])hists tell us there has ever 
liBcn a body of knowdedgo, touclung the 


univei-se, known to certain sages, and 
communicated by them in doles, as the 
w'orld vras able to bear tbe secrets. Cer- 
tainly Ehdtas BupiKirts this hypothesis. 
Of the two hundred books Jehovah 
said : — 

“Tho first lhai thou haHtwritfon loihlishoi'OMly, 
Uinl tho w-orUiy [Oheti-nopJ and thuunsrorthy [ox- 
or-i'rirH’ iiifiy read it ; hut keoii rhe iH’veiJiy last 
thnt thou Ilia: Ht dell vrr 1 horn loifji/ to such us 1 hi 
• wiHO unuuiflr the i>c'ovh*, foi In ihoni is wisihim 
and the stream of knowledge.'’-2 Ksdms xlv. 
4&-47. 

“At mv firm Jiiiproaoh to the ‘Wifedom Beli- 
cion.’ I rattier rcneuiod the nce<-3Hity of havintf 
t<» master the i<rofU''ioji I'f technical lerins whitfi 
Mndiime Kl.iviu.Hky tcry freely «i nnkleH :iI-out 
lior Kbit tn'fhcosophi/, sucli as Da vacua v KuniU, 
.\'i M t, Manas, SAMAhiii. etc ‘'—i'. J. ttould. 

Therapeu'tos. The Therapeutfc of 
3’hilo were it branch of the Essciies. 
The w'ord Essencs is Greek, and means 
“doctors” (cAsinoi), and nicrapoutai is 
merely a synonym of the same w’OihI. 

There'aa, Daughter, of tho Count 
Palatino of Padolia, htdoved by Ma- 
zei>pa. The count, her father, was very 
iiidigiiaiit that a more ptigo Khould pre- 
sume to full in love -with his ilnughter, 
and hinl Muzopjia bound to a wild horso 
and set adrift. As for Theresa, Mazeppa 
never know her future Instory. Tbero'^a 
■was historically imt the daughter, but 
the yomig -wife, of the iiery count. 
{Harm} : Mozt^'ppa.) • 

Thermido'rians. ^ Those wdio took 
part ill tho mafi d'Uuf which effected 
the fall of Pobespiorre, Avith the ticsirc 
of n^st'iring tins legitimato moiuircby. 
So called bt'cjiuse the Ucign of Terror 
was brought to iin end on the niutli 
Thermidor of the secoml Kepublicaii 
yotir (duly ‘27tb, 1791). Tber'midor or 
“Hot Month” wtis fnun July lUth to 
August ISth. {Thnal : So}trt'mr& Thrr- 
midoynxa.) 

Tbersl'tes. A deformed, sc.urrilcus 
oflicer in the Greek army Avhich went 
to the siege of Tro}'. lie was always 
railiim a4f the cliiefs, and one d^ 
Achilles felled him to the earth -wifn.* 
^his list and killed him. (f{o}u*^r : Iliad.) 

** liilird. uildmn* w-ii- ludiiml. 

And inftclieil liofouf. iiiKl mi inn licad 

Grew v«u*.lii*H milj of tbi* tluiisic^t down. 

.... Umm t.ii*e'ce Imd sent rn Tr««y, 

The niibiTi‘,niiT. ivlvi sTianic 1 his enunlry inogi " 
Cuiru'i'fi ’rnni«hiiuiii, IxMik ii. 

-I 77icr*’»7i\s. A dastardly, malevolent, 
hiipwlent railer against the powcr.s that 
bo. {iSre aflbie.) ^ 

Thoseus (‘2 ffVl.). Ixird and governor 
of Atbt'iis, called bv Chaucer Duko The- 
seus. He nuimodllipp<>rita, nnd its he 
rettirueil home with his bride, and Emily 
her 5i^lcr, w’as accosted by a crowd of 
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female suppliants^ who coi^loined of 
Croon, King of Thebes. The iJuke forth- 
with set out for Thebes, slew Croon, 
and took the city by assault. Many 
captives fell into his hands, auionmt 
whom were the two knights named Par- 
(imott and Ardto (q*vX (Chaucer : The 
KniMs Tale.) 

The Christian Theseus. Boland the 
Poladm. 

Thea'ptans. Actors. (See below.) 

Thes'pls, Tbea’plaiL Bnunatic. Thes- 
pis was the father of Greek tragedy. 

*'T]io nice uf learned men, 

.... oft tlit;y snatcti tlie pen, 

Ah if inspired, and in a Tliespian rage ; 

Tlieu write." 

'IhoniBon : Caatle of Tudolcnee, c. i. 65. 

“ Thespis, the first professor of onr nrf. 

At country wakes sang Imllnde from a cart.” 

Vryden : rroloyttc to Sophanittba. 

Theflsallan. Deceitful, fraudulent ; 
hence Btaa-akuv vopuTfia = fraud or deceit. 
BtacakSiv cwfnvtia = doublo dealing, re- 
ferring to the double-dealing of the 
'Ihessalians with their coiufedei*ate8, a 
notable instance of whicli occurred in 
the Poloponncsiau War where, iu the 
very miast of the battle, they turned 
sides, deserting the Athenians and going 
over to the iStcodtiemonians. Tito Lo- 
criaiis had a similar bad repute, whence 
Aoxpwi/ avvBiifiai but of all people, the 
Simrtaus ware most noted for treachery, 

Tbes'tylis. Any rustic maiden. In 
the jfdylH of lliooc'ritos, Thestylis is a 
young female slave. 

“'Anil tlien iu Iiftste hor bower she 1^108, 
With TbcHtyliH to hind the slieavcH." 

Shlton: L'AUeoro. 

Tblofc. Through (hick and Chin (Dry- 
den). Through evil and through good 
report ; through stoggy mud and stones 
omy thinly covered with dust. 

“ Through i>crilB both of wind and limb 
8he followed him through thick and thin." 

BiUler: Hudibraa. 

V “ Tliick and thin blocks ” are 


pulley-blocks with two sheaves of differ- 
ent thickness, to accommodate different 
skes of ropea 

Tlilck<«]ciiiiied« Not sensitiye ; not 
irritated by rebukes and slanders. Thiiip* 
sklimed, on the contrary, means im- 
patient of reproof or censure ; their skin 
18 so thin it annoys thbm to bo touched. 

_ Thiel (See AXTroLTCUS, Caous, etc.) 

~ Thleven^ latin. Slang ; dog, or dog^s 
Latin; gibberish. t 

** Wha% did actually reach his cars was dis- 
guised so completely by the uto of cane words 
and the thieves' Latint ^led slang, tJwt he . . . 
could make bo sense of the con versa clon."—<S^r 
IF. S^: Re^auHttet,chAjf. xiii. 

"He can v«it nnd Hebrew as fiist as I 
can thieves’ Latub^-SWi' W. ffcotti KmUUvrth. 
chap. xxix. 


Thioves on the Croao, called Ges- 
mns (the impenitent) and Desmas (after- 
wards ** St. Desmos,’’ the penitent tliicf) 
in the ancient mysteries. Hence the 
following charm to scare away thieves : 

Inuiartibus moritis pendent tiiacoiixira rauim 

Desmas el Uesmas. media cst divioa poiestas ; 

Aim i)eut Damias, infullx, infliua, tiesnias : 

Nos et res nostras oonservot summab/ti^nH, 

Uos versus dicas, ne tu farut tua 

Thimble. Scotch, ThnnmlCf origin- 
ally ** Thumb-bell,’* because it was worn 
on the tlmmb, as sailors still wear their 
thimbles. It is a Dutch invention, in- 
troduced into England in 1695 by John 
Loftmg, who opened a thimble manu- 
factory at Islinf^n. 

Thlmblo-rlg. A cheat. The cheat- 
ing game so called is played thus: A 
pea Ja put on a table, and the conjurer 
places three or four thimbles over it in 
succesBiou, and then sets the thimbles on 
the table. You are asked to say under 
wdiich thimble tbo i^ea k, but are sure to 
guess wrong, as the pea has been con- 
cealed under the man’s nail. 

Thln-hklnned. (See above, Thick- 
skinned.) 

Tbln Red Line (7'Ar). The old 
98rd Highlanders were so described at 
the battle of Balaclava by Dr. W. It. 
Bussell, because they did not take the 
trouble to form into siiuare. Bala- 
clava ” is one of the honour-nnmes on 
their colours, and their regimental 
magazine is named 'The Thin Krd Line., 

Tbln os a Mlilpplng-poet. As a 

lath ; as a a'dlcr. (See Similes.) 

" I yf»u tbar, for many wpoks aftrrwanls, 

I was tbiii ft* 'a whipplng-pOBt."— A'lnyufoii; 
The T\ree Admiral#, chap. vi. 

I wish we had Bouicthing to eat,’ raul Tom. ‘ I 
feball grow aa thin aa a whipping-iMiHt ... 1 biib- 
Itccl.*"— iriiifr«lon; The Three Admlrule, cliai*. xi. 

Tblnk about It (iVQ. A courteous 
refusal. When the sovereign declines 
to accept a bill, the words employed are 
Le roi (or la reine) s^avisera. 

Thlrtoen Vnlnoky. The*Turks so 
dislike the number that the word is al- 
most expunged frm their vocabulary. 
The Italians never use it in making up 
the numbers of their lotteries. In Paris 
no house bears the number, and persons, 
called Quartorziennes (q.v.), are reserve^ 
to make a fourteenth at dinner parties. 

" Jarotis on ne devniit 
6e mettre a table treiw, 

Mais douee Cest pnrfait. ’ 

JA UaenotUian opera), 1 . 5 . 

Sitting dbtm fiiiriekf at dinner, in old 
Norse mythology, was deemed unlucky, 
because at a banquet in thc.Valhallaif 
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Loki once intruded, making tbirteeu 
guests, and Baidur was sloiii. 

In Cbristiau countiifs the si^rstitiou 
was confirmed by the Last Bupper of 
Christ and £[» twelve apostles, out the 
superstition itself is muoh anterior to 
Christianity. 

Tvfil vmH a dinner tnMe, suppoung one sltji at 
the TRalfuf the table and (mio at the bottom, gives 
a party to these two. provided a coiipAe is divided ; 
tfiit thirteen, like any other odd number, is a ttui< 
corn. 

Tbirteens. Throwing the ihirteene 
ahotU, A thirteen is an Irish shilling, 
which, prior to 1825, was worth 13 
pence, and many years after that date, 
although reduced to the English stan- 
dard, went bvtho name of “tbirteens.” 
Wlien Members of Parliament were 
chaired after their election, it was by no 
moans imiisnal to carry a bag or two of 
** tliirtecns,” and scatter the money 
amongst the crowd. 

Tblrteenpei&ee-lialfpenny. A 

hangman. So called because thirtcon- 
ptmce-hulfpcnuy was at one time bis 
wages for banging a man. {Hee Hanq- 
MAN.) 

Thirty, A man at thirty must be 
either a fool or a physician. {Tiberim,) 


Thirty grants. The thiity magis- 
ti ates a))|[Kiintod by Sparta over Athens, 
at the temination of the Peloponnesian 
war. This reign of terror,” after ono 
year’s continuance, was overthrown by 
Thrasybu'los (n.C. 403). 

“ The Thtrig Tgrmte of tlio Homan 
empire. So those military usurpers ore 
c.alled who endeavoured, in the reigns 
of Yale'riau and Gallie'nus (253-2G8), to 
make themselves independent princes. 
The number thirty must lie taken with 
great latitude, us only nineteen are 
given, and their resemblance to the 
thirty tyrants of Athens is extremely 
fanciful. They were — 


IntiuiKfMU 
(1) ryn'art5a. 

(S) MiiRriiiMiiia. • 

(3) JlliliiitA. 

(4) (bli'nH'iluiM. 

(:•) Zvu4/I>ia. 

fii the YVesf. 

(G) PostMiumuti. 

(7) li*d)lii'llU8L 
(s) Vii'iiirhmsandhU 
iiioMu;r Victoria, 

• (9) Ma'riud. 

(KO Tet'ricus. 


lUprietim. 

(11) Tngctt'nus. 

(IS) RegilliRDUB. 

(13) Aure'oluH. 

l^TomiscuoHti, 

(14) 3a(iu ruinous in Pou- 

tue. 

(15) Trcliellia^us in Ts- 

aiiria. , 

(10) PiAo in Tltossiil]'. 
(17) Vn'ions in Actinia. 
(IS) /Em Ilf n'a as in 
Egypt. 

(19) Cclsus in Africa. 


Thirty Yeani* War, A series of 
Wat'S between the Catholics and Protes- 
tants of Germany iu the seventeenth 
century. It began iifBt^cnnia in 1618, 
and ended in 1648 with the ** peace of 
•WestnhJilia.’' 


Thlabe, A Babylonish maiden be- 
loved by Pirftmus. They lived in con- 
tiguous liouscs, and as their parents 
would not let them marry, they con- 
trived to converse together through a 
hole in the garden waU. On one occa- 
sion they agreed to meet atNinus* tomb, 
and Thisbe, who was first at the ^t, 
hearing a lion roar, ran away in a fi’i^t, 
dropping her gannent on the way. Tho 
lion seized the gannent and tore it. 
When PiramuB arrived and saw the gar- 
ment, he concluded that a lion had eaten 
Thisbe, and he stabbed himself. Thisbe 
Tctoming to tlie tomb, saw Piramus 
dead, and killed herself also. This story 
is travestied in tho Midanmmer NighVs 
Dream, by Shakespeare. 

Thistle {The), Hie species called 
Silybum Afaridnam, we are told, owes 
the white markings on its leaves to tho 
milk of the Virgin Mary, some of which 
fell thereon and left a white mark be- 
hind. (^e CllBISTIAN Tpaditions.) 

Thistles are said to be a cure for 
stitch in the side, especially the species 
called “Our I/ody’s ^JChistle.” Accord- 
ing to the Doetrine of Signatures, Nature 
has labcdUid every plant, and the prickles 
of the thistle tell us tho plant is effica- 
cious for pnekles or stitches iu the side. 
{See Tdemertc.) * 

Thlatle Beds, Withoos, a Dutch 
artist, is fsunous for his homely p ictures 
where thistle-beds abound. ' 

Ihlsfle of Sootland. Tbe Danes 
thought it cow'ardly to .attack an enemy 
by night, but on one occasion deviated 
from their rule. On they crept, l»aro- 
footecl, noiselessly, luid unobserved, when 
one of tho men set his foot on a tliistlc, 
whicli made him cry out. Tlie alarm 
was given, the Scotch fell upon the 
night- 2 )ari:y, and defeated them with 
terrible slaughter. Ever since the thistlo 
has been adopted as tho insignia of Scot- 
land, with trie motto “ AV/rro me imptme 
lacessitA^ This tradition reminds us*fif 
Breimus and the geese. {Sec also Stabs 

AND STBfbESA 

Tkintle. The device of the Scotch 
mouarchs was adoptctl by Queen Anne ; 
hence the riddle ih Pope’s pastoral pro- 
posed by Daphnis to Strephon : 

•« Toll me . . . in what mure hanpy fields 

The thistle springii, to which ilie Iili yiclda ?** 

• Pope; ATpi-rntf. 

Tn tho reign of Anne the Duke of 
Marlborough made tho “ lily ” of France 

S ield to the thistle of Queen Anne. The 
nes are a parody of Yiigil’s Jklmue, 
iii. 104-108. 
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Thomas {St.). Patron saiut of oTClii- 
tects. The tradition is that Gondof 'orus, 
king of the Indies, gave him a large sum 
of money to build a palace. St. Thomas 
spent it on the poor, “thus erecting a 
superb palace in heaven.” 

The symbol of St. Thomas is a builder’s 
square, because he wtis the patron of 
masons and architects. 

ChHatinm of St. Thomas. In the. 
Boutliem parts of Mal'abai* there were 
some :>00,()()0 iwraons who called them- 
Hclvcs ‘‘ Chiistinns of St. Thonms ” when 
Gama discovered India. They had been 
l,3tM) years under the jurisdiction of the 
iwitrinrch of Babylon, wlio appointed 
their iiuiterone (archbisliop). When 
Gama anived the head of the Malabar 
ChrLstians was Jacob, wlio styled himself 
“ JVIetroi>olitan of India and China.” In 
a stone was foiiiul near Siganfn 
with a cross on it, and containing a list 
of the imitcrenes of Indm and China. 

S(i' Thomas. The dogmatical prating 
squire in Cmbbe’s Mrotiyh (letter x.). 

TliomaB*a*K6mpls. Thomas Ham- 
mcrlciii of Kempen, an Angustinian, in 
the diocese of Cologne. (1380- 1 171.) 

Thomafi the Khymer. Thomas 
Lcarmoiit, of Ercildoiiue, a Scotchman, 
in the reign^of Alexander III., and con- 
teini’iorary witli Wallace. He is also 
cjillcd Thomas of Erdldouuc. Sir Walter 
calls him the “ Merlin of Scot- 
land.” He was magician, ]>rophct, and 
poet, and is to return again to earth at } 
some future time when Shrove Tuesday 
and Good Friday change places. ^ 

V Care must be taken not to confound ' 
“Thomas the IlUymcr” witli Thomas 
Rymer, the hibtoridgmphcr and compiler 
of the Ta fhra. ^ 

Tliomaaliig. In some rural distticts 
the custom still prevails of “Thomas- 
ing” — that is, of collecting smalt sums 
of money or obtaining drink from 
emplom-s of labour on \he 21st 
of December - “ St. Thomss's Day.” 
DoccmbcT 2l8t is still noted in {/ondoii as * 
that day when every one of tlio Common 
Council has to Ikj either elected or re- 
elected, and the olo^tors arc wholly 
without rcstiiction except iis to age niicl 
Hex, The aldermen and their officers are 
not elected on St. Tliomos’s Day. 

ThomTsts* Followers of Thomas 
Aqni'nas, who denied the doctrine of 
the immaculate couception maintained 
' by Duns Bcotus. 

• ScotisM and Th<nnist8 now in ju^ce rciruifn.*' 

. ra« ; S6mv on Critieigm, 444. 


Thomson {James), author of The 
tSIeasoiis and Cantle of Indolence, in 1729 
brought out tho*tragedy of Sophomsba, 
in which occurs the silly line : “ O So- 
phniiisbn, Sophonisba, O ! ” which a wag 
in the pit parodied into “O Jemmy 
Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, 01” (1700- 
1748.) 

Thonc (1 syl.) or Thonis. Governor 
of a province of Egypt, His wife was 
Polyuamnia. It is said by post-Homeric 
poets that Paris took Holeii to this pro- 
vince, and tluit Ihdydamiiia gav(j her a 
drug named nepmithea to make her forget 
her sorrows, and till lier with joy. 

“ Xot limt whtfh tU»* wjfi' iiCTIinnc 

In Ke.ipt pivo li> l(>vf*l(trri llflpini, 

Is ot h in)w<T t'» sllr lip ,io> }i« Liiw ■' 

Miltoo • •’iii,V»5't7 

Tho'pas (Sir). Native of Pojicryng 
ill FlamleM ; a capital sportsman, .irelier, 
w'i*estlcr, and runner. He rosolved to 
marry no one but an “ elf queen,” and 
set out for fairy-land. On his w ay lie 
met the three-hcaded giant Olifaimt, 
who challenged him to single combat. 
Sir Thoi>as got permission to go back ^r 
lua armour, and promised to meet him 
next day. Here mine host intenaipts 
the narrative as “ intolerable nonsimso,” 
and the “rime ” is left untinlshcd, 

“ An elf Muoeri wnl I liaxc*. I w is, 

Ki>r 111 ihiij world no woni.iii m 
VVoriliy lo l)(* iiij iniilf*/' 

Chttucvi' : Jii$n*.of Si) Thoinid. 

Thor. Son of Odin, .and god of war. 

Hm faunitl>ivt wHrt Trii.vi.rr, the swiff i nnner. - 
Ills Odt wrin AlKnrNri.iAi(iiiK nr MFr.‘i>.i \ui), 
winoli tloubli'd ItiM sirt'figtli wiicnevcr bo pul it 
en. 

Ills gnnlA ^Y'.Ve OUACK, (illlXn, CllVMT, ftiul 
I'll \sr, 

llin ham'>,n>r or more was M.roi.xiu. 

Hi» wuirt* was Mii.KKiitMii illrnrhl Spiioo), 
tvlioro rt(?ri*wi\oil tbo waniuri* wlifi h:ia fullon in 
l*:itllo, 

Ui«5 ffolm w.’is TirnruvAXo. 

>li> wifn w;i8 Si r l I jO\ (0, 

V He is addressed its Am Thor or 
litny Thor (Winged 'Thor, f'.f’. Lightning). 
{Scandinavian mytholotfij.) 

The w'ord enters into many names of 
places, etc., os Tbonfby in Cuniberlaiid, 
Tiiunderhill in Surrey, Tliurso in ( -.aitli- 
noss, Torthonvald {t.e. “Hill of Ilior- 
in-the-wood”) in Dumfriosehire, Thurs- 
day, etc. 

Thom. Hie Conferetm of Thorn met 
October, 1645, at Tliom, in Prussia, to, 
remove the difficulties which separate 
Christians into sects. It waa convoked 
by Lad'islas IV. of Poland, but no good 
result followed tlio conference, 

Thom In the Mesh Something 
to mortifjr ; a skeleton in the cupboard. 
The allusion hi to a custon> „coniniov« 
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amour's! the ancicot Pharisees^ one class 
of which used to insert thorns in tlie 
lx>rdcr8 of their gaberdines to jmclc their 
legs in walking and make them bleed. 
{iSee PlIAMSBES.) 

Tborns. Calvin (Admonitio de Reli- 
quits) gives a long list of plisccs claiming 
to^Mife ouo or more of the thorns 
which composed the Saviour^s crown. 
To liis list may be added Glastonbury 
Abbey, where was also the spear of 
Longius or LongiuuS) and some of the 
Virgin’s milk. 

The thm'm of Bmtphine mil never 
prirk unless they pncK the first day, 
'I'his proverb is applied to natural talent. 
If talent docs not sliow itself early, it 
will never do so — the truth of which 
iippliciitioii is very doubtful indeed. 

“ Si roKpiiw* nnii itiV^nio qitftnd iiiil, 

A pCMioiiuo liiciiuejainai." 

Pfonib tn DavyHnf. 

Thorps-men. Villagers. This very 
prettj^ Anglo-Saxon Avord is worth re- 
storing. {Thorpe^ Anglo-Saxon, a vil- 
lifcgc.) 

Tboth. Tlic Hermes of E^rjlitiaxi 
mythology. He is repwisented with the 
head of an i)»is on a iminan body. Ho 
is tiu! inventor of the arts and miences, 
music aud astronomy, speech and let- 
ters. i'he name means “Logos” or “the 
AVord.” 

Thougb Lost to Sight, to Memoiy 
9]>ear. A writer in Harper's Magazine 
tiils us that the author of this line W'us 
Itiithven Jciikyns, and that the poem, 
which consists of two stanzas eao4i of 
eiglit linos, begins each stanza with 
“ Sw’C'ethourt, good-bye,” and ends writh 
tlie line, “TlHiugh lost to sight, to 
memory dear.” The poem was pub- 
lisheil ill the (hrmwirh jMagaziue for 
Martnes in 1701 or 1702. 

Thousand. Evoryono knows that a 
dozen may bo citlior twelve or thirteen, 
a scare either twenty or twenty-one, a 
hundred either one hundred or one hun- 
dred and twenty, and a thousand cither 
one thousand or on^thousiuid two hun- 
<lrcd. Tlie higher miinltKJiw are the old 
Teutonic computations. Hickt?s tolls us 
that the Norwegians and Icelandic people 
iiavo two sorts of docad, the leaser and 
the greater (ulled “ Tolfned.” The 
leaser thousand = 10 X 100, but the greater 
thousand ss 12 x lOO. Tho worn tolf 
cquji! to iali\ is our twelve, {Insiitntiones 
(Jranmaiieee^ p. 43.) 

“ Five score of moji. money, or iilns, 

« Bix t*core of all utber thinga." OU Saw, 


Thousand Years as One Day {A), 
(I Peter iii. 8.) Precisely the same is said 
of Brahma. “ A day of Brahma is os a 
thousand revolutions of tho Yoogs, and 
his might extendeth also to a thousand 
more,” {Kreeshna : Hhagarat (Jeeta,) 

ThraU. A slave ; bondage ; wittily 
derive<l from drills in allusion to the 
custom of drilling the ear of a slave in 
token of sen'itude, a custom common to 
the Jews. (Bent. xv. 17.) <Iur Saxon 
forefathers used to pierce at the church- 
door the ears of their bond-slaves. 
(Anglo-Saxon, thraely slave or bondman.) 

Thread. The thread of destiny 
tliat on which destiny depends. The 
Greeks and Homans imagined that a 
grave maiden called Clotho spun from 
her distaif tho destiny of man, and tat 
she spun one of her sisters w'orked out 
the events which were in store, and 
Apropos cut the thread at the point 
when death was to occur. 

A tSt, i'homas's thread. The tale is 
that St. Thomas planted Christianity in 
Cliiua, and then returned to Marabar. 
Here ho paw a huge beam of timlier 
tloating on tlic sea near the fM>ast, and 
the king endeavouring, by the foK:e of 
men and elephants, to haul it ashore, 
but it would not stir. St. Thomas de- 
sired leave to build' a chdrcli with it, 
and, his request being gi'anted, he drag- 
ged it easily ashore Avith a p iece of 
packthrf?ad. (/hrw y lioma.) 

Chief of the Tnple lltread. Chief 
Brahmin. 0.so'rius tells us that the 
Bnihmius wore a symbolical Tessom of 
three threads, reaching from the right 
shoulder to tlio left. Faria says that the 
religion of tlie Brahmins procetxlcd from 
lishcTmen, who loft tlie charge of the 
temples to their successors on the con- 
dition f)f tlieir Avearing some threa«ls of 
their nets in remembrance of their voca- 
tion; but Oso'rius maintains that the 
triple thjpead symbolises the Trinity. 

"Toma flla ab Ini'moro dex'ioro in Intus 
truni i^oninr, ut doisiKnenl triuaui iu uatu^ra 
«li\ I'na 

Tlireadneedle Street. A corrup- 
tion of Thryddnncn or Thryddenal Street^ 
meaning third street from “ CheiHJsyde” 
to the great thoroughfare from London 
Bridge to ” Bushop (late ” (consisting of 
New Fyshe Streate, Gracious Streate, 
and BiisndliGate Stre.atc). (Angl^Saxon^ 
thrydda or thrydde^ thinL) 

Another etymology is Thrig*needle 
(three- neetlle street), from the three 
. needles which the Needlemaker's Com- 
pany bore in their arms. It begins from 
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tbo 21ttuuou monW) rad tbcrctoio tbe 
Bauk stands in it. 

The 0/d Lady in ThreadmedU Street, 
Tlie directors of the Bank of England 
were so called by William Cobbett, be- 
cause, like Mrs. Partington, they tried 
with their broom to sweep back the At- 
lantic waves of national progress, 

“ A silver curl-paper that 1 mjself took otf tlie 
shining U»ck8 of iho ever-T)6autiful old bub* of 
Tbreadneedie Street [a tKiQk-nutej.'—PiVAens; 
Dr, Marigold, 

Tliree* Pythagoras calls three the 
perfect number, expressive of ** begin- 
ning, middle, and end/’ wherefore ho 
makes it a symbol of Deity. The world 
Wits supposed to be under the rule of 
three gods, viz. J npiter (heaven), Nep- 
tune (sea), and Pluto (Hades). Jove is 
represeuted with three-forked liglituing, 
Neptune with a trident, and Pluto with 
a three-headed dog. Tlie Fates are three, 
the Furies three, tlie Graces three, the 
Harpies three, the Sibylline books three ; 
the fountain from w'hieh Hylas drew 
water was presided over by three 
nymphs, and the Muses wcto three times 
three; the pythoness sat on a triiKxl. 
Man is three-fold (body, soul, and 
spirit) ; the world is tliroe-fold (carih, 
sea, ami air) ; the onomics of man aro 
three-fold (the world, the flesh, and the 
devil) ; the (bliristian gi*a(^c8 are three- 
fold (Faith, Hope, and Charity); the 
kingdoms of Nature aro threefold 
vegetable, and animal) ; fhe 
cardinal colours are three in number 
(red, yellow, and bluej, etc. (See Nink, 
which is three times throe.) 

*.* Kvpn tlifi miilo fonsiPts of tlic Obi Tosfa- 
liicnr, liio Now Tcstumoiit, .iml tiu; iMMTyphn. 
Otir biwH liiivo to 1M88 the Coiiinion^, Lorili>,aii<l 
Crown. 

Three Blslioprlos {Thr), So the 
French call the three cities of Lotraine, 
Metz, and Verdun, oadi of which was at 
our; time under the lordsliip of a bisho]). 
ITiey were united to the kingdom of 
France by Henri II. in 1552. Syice the 
Fvunco-German war they have been at- 
tached to Goiinaiiy. 

w 

Three-Decker (,A). The pulpit, 
reading-desk, and clerk’s desk arranged 
in a wurcb, towering* one aliovo the 
other. Now an obsolete arrangement. 

** fn the mid8t at the church stands ... the 
nffensiio stniciurc at pulpit, rmlliig-dcsk, and 
rierk'H desk: In fact, a regular old V're*-‘-docker 
in full westwird.**— 7hc ChHman ]^acmr 

branerr, J oi} , 1853, p. i/s. 

Three Cbapfters (7%/ ). Three books, 
nr parts of three bookB— one by Theo- 
doro of Mo})8uestia, one by Theod'oret 
of Cyprus, and the third by Ibas, Bishop 


I of Edvesa, Tlie«is books were of a Nes- 
toriaii bias on the subject of the incar- 
nation and two niVui'es of Christ. The 
Church took up tlie controversy warmly, 
and the dispute continued during the 
reigii of Justinian and the popedom of 
Vigilius. In 553 the 2hree Chapters v/vyq 
condemned kt tho general cosigri^of 
Coiistautinoplo. 

Three Estates of the Realm aro 

the nobility, tho clergy, and the com- 
monalty. In the collect for Gunpmrder 
Treason wo thank God for ** inewii ving 
(1st) the king, and (2nd) the tlirco estate s 
of the realm from wliich it is iinito 
evident tliat the sovereign is not ono of 
the three estates, as nine porsous out of 
ten suppose. These 1111*60 estates aro 
lopreseuted iu the two Houses of I'ar- 
hament, {fiee Fourth F.8Tate.) 

Tbroo Holes in tho Wall (77// ), to 
whicli Macaulay alluded in his hiicecli, 
September 20th, 1831, are tlirco holes or 
iiirlics iu a ruiiw'd mound in the borongli 
of Old Sartim, which before the Kc'fonn 
sent two members to Parliament. LoriJl 
John liusscU (March, 1831) rcfernul to 
tho same anomaly, (Sco Xotvs amt 
I Qttrriis, March 1*1 th, 18«5, ji. 213.) 

Throe Kings* Day, Kpip]iaii> oi' 
Twelfth Day, designed to conimcmorato 
the visit of the “ three kings’' or Wise 
Men of tho East to tho infant Jesus. (St e 
under Kings.) 

Tbree-palr Back (Liriny up a), ^ 
Living in a garret, which is got at l/y 
mounting to the iJiird stony by a back 
f.taircasc. 

Three-quarters or Kbyining 
: slang tor tho neck. This certainly is a 
I most ingenious ]H;rver»ioii. “ Thrcc- 
I fiaarters of a prr/*” rhymes wiUi #//'/•/■, 

I so, in writing, an expert simply set s down 
J. (See Chivy.) 

Throe R*s (The), (See mu/er U.) 

Three Sheets In the Wind. Un- 
steady from over-drilikiiig, as., a t^hi]) 
when its shoots are iu the wind. 'J in' 

* sail of a ship i.s fastened at one of the 
bottom corners hfa rope < ill led a 
“ tack ; '* the other comer is l/'ft more 
or less free as tlio rojie called a “ slicet 
is disposed; if quite free, tho sheet is 
said to bo “in the wind,” and tlie sail * 
daps and flutters without restraint. If 
all the throe sails wore so loosened, tho 
ship would “reel and stagger like a 
drunken man.” ^ 

“CftpiAln CtttUe loSting, nutdle In baud, at 
BuuaUy moin HttenUvtfly^ perceived that lie wna 
three 8b«'ctH In the wind, nr, in plain wurds, 
drank.'*— l>omiwsnnd»9o». . < 
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nrM^ea Bflfllunr. (i%c hi* j 

SHAW.) 

Tlireo Tuiuu A* fish ordinary iu 
liilUngHgate, famous as far bick os the 
reign of Queen Anne. 

TlireBbertt. Members of the Catholic 
oj^iiiyp^ion instituted iu 1^6. Cue ob- 
jecTwus to resist the payment of tithes, 
'rheir threats and warnings were signed 
“ Captain Thresher.” 

Threidiold. Properly the door-dll, 
but figuratively applied to the beginning 
of anything; as, the threshold of life 
{infant ij), the threshold of on argument 
{Chi' eommeneenient), the tlireshold of the 
irnpiiry {thfi first part of the investiga- 
tion). (Saxon, iheencicald^ do<)r-wood; 
(lerinaTi, ihiirschtvelle ; Icelandic, thros- 
nlhlnr. lYom thiir comes our door.) 

Thrift-box. A money-box, in which 
thrifts or savings are put. {See Spend- 

TUIilFT.) 

Throgmorton Street (LoiuloiO- So 
i^nned from Sir Nicholas Throckmorton, 
hoiid (»f thoaTicieiit Warwickshire family, 
and ohiL'f banker of England iu the rcigu 
of (liii'cu Elizabeth. 

Through-Stone A flat grave - 
htoiK*, a stone cofliu or sarconhaguK, also 
a bond Ktouo which oxtenaa over the 
entire thickiicsa of a wall. In arclii- 
tecture, called “ Poriiont ” or “ Peri>ond 
Stones ” or ** 'Jhroughs.” (Fremdi, 

• Pi vrre pn rpa inge.) 

r li« i« not Mlrrmt? )0f, nuiir Own Jic 
a iliroiiirIi-sl;in«'.**— iVir S', tkotl: The Monastert/ 
(Iiiini'luc(ion). 

Throw. To throw tlw helve after the 
hnU'hd. {See Hklvf..) 

Throw. Throw lots of dirt, and mne 
will stick. Find plenty of fault, and 
sonic of it will lie believed. In Latin, 
portiter ealnniniari, aliquul adheerebit. 

Throw tip the Sponge {To). (See 

Si*o.vaK.) 

' • 

Throw your Eye on. Give a glance 
at. Ill Latin, oeiihs | in conjiehr. 

'* ifulKirt, liiyM'n, throw thine eye 

On yni y«>untf l»o\ 

Shtsk^pcare : King John. iii. 3. 

Throwing an Old Shoe for Luck. 

{See ttudvr SlIOE.) 

• “ Nuw, fi»r gootle lock caste an old shoe after 
me,"- 

Ay, wlr,b aU my heart, tliere'san old ahm; after 
ynwr—Tht Parson's Weildtng (Diodslt>if, vol, ix. r. 
duy) 

Thmms. Weave:^s ends and fag- 
ends of carpet, used for common rugs. 
(The word is common to many languages, 
was Icelandic, ihraum; German, tmmm; 


DuUili, dyoni* Greek, ihmnma; all 
moaning “ lag-eudfi” or “ fragments.”) 

“ fome, siaterf*, come, out threail aud thrum ; 

Quail, oruah, conclude, and quell \ " 

Shakespeare : MiAmm'mer Dream, v. 1. 

T^tread and thrum. Everything, good 
and bad together. 

Thrummy Cap. A sprite described 
in Northumberland fairy tales as a 

queer- looking little aula man,” whoso 
exploits are generally laid iu the cellars 
of old castlca 

Thug \a eheat\ So a religious fra- 
ternity in India was called. Their imtTon 
goddess was Devf or Kiili, wife of Si'va. 
The Thugs lived by plunder, to obtain 
which they never halted at violence or 
even murder. In some provinces they 
were called ** stranglers” {phamignrs), 
in tlie Tamil tongue ‘‘noosers” {ari 
tnlnkar), in the Canareso “ catgut 
thieves” {iantt kalkt'ti). They banded 
together in gangs mounted on hoi*»e- 
brick, assuming the appeamneo of mci*- 
diaiits ; some two or more of those gangs 
c*nirorted to meet as if by accident at a 
given town . They then ascertained w hat 
rich merchants were al)Out to jouniey, 
and citlier joined the party or lay in wait 
for it. 'Dus bi‘iiig arranged, the ■victim 
was? duly caught with a lasso, plundered, 
and strangled. (Hindu, f/iiiy/7, deceive.) 

Thuggee (2 syl.). Tlie system of 
secret ii^sjvssination (ireaclied 
the practice of Thugs. 

Thuig c*T Tuig (Norse). The inoinuls 
mised by the old Scandinavians where 
their courts were held. The worrl is met 
with in Icohand, in the Shetluuds, and 
elsewhere in Scotland. 

Thule (2 sylO* Called by Drayton 
Thuig, Pliny, SolTnus, and Mela lake 
it for Iceland. Pliny says, “It is an 
island in the Northern Ocean discovered 
by Pytl^CtiB, after sailing six days from 
the Orcadea.” Others, like Camdev* 
consider it to bo Shctlaud, still calleil 
Thylens-^1 (isle of ThylG) by seamen, in 
which opinion they agree with Mari'ims, 
and the descriptions of Ptolemy and 
Tacitus. Bochivt says it is a Syrian 
word, and that the rhaeiiiciaii inerciiants 
who traded to the group called it Gezit'ot 
Thule (isles of darkne&s). Its certain 
etymology is unknown ; it ma^rpossibly 
h<t the Gothic Tiule, meaning tim ”moBt 
remote land,” and oonnected with the 
Greek tidos (the end). 

*' Wlic)'« tl)o Noriliern Ocean, in vast whirls, 
Diiila round the naked ineliiiicholy isles 
U1 fartliesx Thofnwn t Avticmii* 
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Vlitma Thule. Tlie end of the Avorld ; 
the last extremity. Thule was the most 
northern i)oiut known to tho ancient 
liomans. 

“Tlbl sen iat UUinia Thulo.’* 

Virgil : 0(<ori/iV-A« i. »>. 

" PeBbAvrar cantonment is the ruiina Thule of 
Tlritish InAia/’—A'iTieCeen^/i Ceuturj/, Oct., IttiS, p. 
ftSa 

Tbnmli. Wlien a gladiator was van- 

S ‘ Ved it rested with tho si^ctiitors to 
e whetlier he should he Hhiiu or 
not. If they wished liim to live, they 
shut up their thumbs in their fists {police 
compresso Javo7' judu'ahatur) ; if to he 
slain, they turned out their thumbs. 
Adam, in his Houmu jlutiquiiics{p. 287), 
says, ** If they w.shed him to be saved, 
they pressed doum their thumbs ; if to be 
slain, they timied up [held outj their 
thumbs.” {Tliuu, xxviii. 2 ; Jtirenal, 
iii. 3G ; Horace: 1 Epist.^ xviii. t36.) 

V It is not correct to say, if the}' 
wished the man to live they held their 
thumbs downwards ; if to be slain, they 
held their thumbs upwards. ** Police 
cumpressh ” means to hold their thumbs 
close. 

“ Whm*, influenced by the rablile’rt bloody will. 
With tliiimliB benc ijack, they popularh kill." 

Dry den: Third Satire. 

By the pricl'ing of my thumbs^ some^ 
thing wiched this way 'eonm. Another 
I>rovftrb says? “ J/y little Jingcr told me 
thatJ** When your eai's turn hot and 
r edf it is to indicate that someone is 
about you. When a sudden fit 
of ''’shivering^* occurs, it is because 
Bomeoiio is treading on the place which 
is to form your grave. When the eye 
iteheSf it indicates the visit of a friend. 
When the palm itches^ it shows that a 
present will shortly he received. When 
the bones ache, it prognosticates a 
* coming storm. Plautus says, “ Tinieo 
quod rerutn aesserwi htc Ha doirsus toius 
jprMvif.” {Miles GloiHosiis.) All these 
and many similar superstitions rest on 
tho notion that ** coming evoijts cost 
their shadow's before,” because our 
“angel,” ever watchful, forewarns us 
that wo maybe prepared. Sudden pains 
and prickings are tlic warnings of evil 
on the road ; sudden glows and pleasur- 
able sensations are the couriers to tell us 
of joy close at band. These superstitions 
arc relics of demonology and witchcraft. 

V Tn ancient Rome the au(rurA took Hpeclal 
notice of the imlpltation of tho litiartftlie flicker- 
Ititf of the^'y e, Aud the prickino of the thumb, in 
regard to the last, if the priokmu was on the left 
hand it was considered a very ijadsIsD, indicating 
inischiot at baud. • 

Bo you bite your thumb at me? Do 
you mean to insult me? Tho way of 


expressing defiance and contempt was 
by snapping the finger or putting the 
thumb in the moyth. Both these acts 
are tennod afeo, whence our expressions 
“ Not worth a fig,” “ 1 don’t care a fig 
for you.” Becker, describing St. Paul’s 
Walk, speaks of the luting of thumbs to 
beget quarrels, (^fee G-lovb.) . 

"I see Contempt marching forth, giving nieo 
the fl(‘o with his thumlie in his iiuxitli."— Wild 
J/tseris (1500). 

will bite my thumb at them; wliirh ii 
disgrace to thorn, if tliey hear it/'—Shakespefire: 
J0'r.ie., uUu Juliet, 1. 1. 

Et'cry honest miller has a thumb of gold. 
Even an honest miller grows rich with 
what he prigs. Thus Chaucer say.s of 
his miller— 

Wel cowde be stob' nnd tollcn thrios, 

And yet he liad a tlioiuh of gold iiardi' 
wimt IS call«‘d an * honest miller M." 

Canterbury TaJiee {Vroloyne, 

Rule of thumb. Hough measure. 
Ladies often measure yard lengtiis by 
their thumb. Indeed tho expressioii 
“sixteen nails make a yard” seems to 
point to the thumb-nail as a stutidiinl. 
Countr}Tneu always measure by theiv 
thumb. 

Tom Thumb. OSee Tom.) 

Vmlcr one\' thumK Under the ii»- 
flucncQ or power of the person iiaiiu'd. 

Thnmli-nall liogaoies. Legacies so 
small that they could bo written on one’s 
thumb-nail. 

Tis f>Aid,Hoiuc men mny make their wills 

On their Uuimii-nailA, for nught they cm 
beBlnw." 

/Vt>r l*indai : Lord D. nnd his ifotitms. 

ThumliilcliiB or Thumliserow. A n 

instrument of torture largely used by 
the Inquisition. The toi-tiiro W'as com- 
presKuig tlic thumb lietwcen two Imr-s of 
iron, mmlo to approacli each other hy 
means of a screw. Principal Oarstairs 
wiis the last person put to this torture 
in Britain ; ho suffered for half an hour 
at Holyrood, by order of tho Scotch 
Privy Council, to wring from him a con- 
fession of the secrets of the Argyll nnd 
Monmouth parties. 

llinnder. The <*iaut who fell into 
the river and wtis lulled, V)erausc Jack 
cut the ropes that suspended the draw- 
bridge^ and when tho mnnt ventured to 
cross it tho bridge fell in. {Jack the 
Giant Kilter.) 

Thunder {Rons of) [Boaner'ges]. 
James and Jolm, the sons of ^Imdee 
(Mark iii. 17^. % called because they 
asked to be allowed to consume with 
lightning those who rioted tho mission 
ox Christ (Luke ix, o4; Mark iii, 17.) « 
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Tliniider ondt Ughtnlnc or Ton- 
nant. Stei^heu II. of Hungaty (IKK), 

llU-niil). • 

Thunders of the Vatloaii. Tlie 
anatliomus and dcniunciations of the 
Pope, whose palace is the Vatican of 
Rome^, • 

speaking, the Vatican con- 
sists of the Pajpal palace, the court and 
garden of Belvedere, the library, and 
the nuiseuni, all on the right bank of 
the Tiber. 

Thunderbolt of Italy. Gaston dc 
Foix, iiophowof LouisXII. (1489-1512.) 

Thunderbolts. J upiter was depicted 
by llic nnciuLila ns a man seated on a 
tliroiif, holding a sceptre in his left hand 
and Ihunderbolta in Ids right. Modem 
Mfionce has ]»roved there are no such 
things as thundcrstoiies, though many 
tons of bolides (2 syl.), aerolites (3 syl.), 
meteors, or shooting stars (of stony or 
metallic substauee) fall annually to our 
earth. These “air-stones,” however, 
have no councctiou with thunder and 
lightniug. 

‘ Ho icjulv, Willi all >uur tliUiuWImltx ; 

IU:<!| hint to l>ir( <*K " 

X'taLt : Jahuju Oewar, iv 3 . 

Thunderer (Wic;. A name applied 
to T/ir Tunea newspaper, in allusion to 
an article by Captain Ed. Sterling, be- 
giiiuiug thus: — 

•* \Vi* tlniiulorwl fiirtU llic t>(li»'r <lay {in urliVlo 
1*11 iiH’ Kiilijocl of aomi anil iiolilical rofunn.'*— 
• The Tinifn. 

Thundering Legion. Under cover 
of a thunderstorm which hn)ke over 
them they successfully attacked the 
Mnrconiauui. (iSVe Leoiox, Turban 
Lkoion.) 

•/ Tins* if Ji more lcta-n«] of no lusturio value. 
Tilt* w.iji hii (mIIoiI at least a a-nlury iicfnre 

llie reiifn uf AuroMins ; prol»al>ly Ikhsiusc il boro 
nil )t<4 Alnt’Uls or ouaigns a rcrrcaeuiaiiim of 
Jupirt r Titnans. 

Thun'etone. The successor of King 
Arthur. (Xitrm'f/ Title : lorn Thmub.) 

Thursday. That is, 'DioFs day. In 
French, Jnttli-^i.e. Jove’s flay. 

Thursday. (iS^Btace.) 

Uluti three Thundays meet. Never 
(f/.r.J. In French, arrtrera la 

sentaitie des t rf>is jeudiny 
. ’ Uanmbj Thtmdatj. {See Maundy 
THTHiSDAY.) 

Tloro. A composite emhlem. Its 
primary meaning is purity nnd chastity 
— ^the louiidAtaoii beigg of line Uueu. 
11)0 gold band denotes supremacy. The 
first cap of dignity was aaopted oy Pope 
^Bomasus II. in 1018. llio cap was 


suimounted with a high coronet in 1295 
by Boniface VIII. Tlie second coronet 
was added in K135 by Benedict XII., to 
indicate the prerogatives of spiritual and 
temporal power combined iu the Papacy. 
The third coronet is indicative of the 
Trinity, but it is not known who first 
adoi)ted it ; some say Urban V., others 
John XXII., John XXIU., or Bene- 
dict XII. 

“ The svMibol rif inv threefold diffnity.iii heaven. 
ni>nn fai ih, and in i>urgnli»ry.'’— /*ti(« IX. 
(1871). 

V The triple crown most likely was ia 
imitatiou of that of the Jewish high 
priest. 

‘*0!i hi8 lioiil was .a white tiirlviu.aiid over this 
a eoc'iiDil Htriiied with dark blue. Hu bh fore- 
head ho wore u plate of gold, on wliioh the nanie 
of .lelioiab M.'ifi iiiKi-nbed. Aud, bL'inif at unco 
highpriPbC nnd pilnre, Uih was connected with 
a triple crown on the tciuplenand latck of tlie 
h(^,u\:‘ -Eldnd the Ptlyrint, chap. x. 

Tib. Sf. Tih^H Eve. Never. A cor- 
ruption of St. Ubes. There ia no suck 
saint in tho calendar a-s St. Ubes, ctnd 
therefore lier eve falls on the “(4reek 
Kalends” (yJ’.), neither before Christ- 
mas Day nor after it. 

Tib and Tom. Tib is the ace of 
trumi>s, and Tom is the knave of trumps 
in the game of Olcck. 

Tii-ai »r.au)ejiier neeiH lunst overc/ime. 

That c.m play boili Tib and Tom.’* 

liouilotph ; Uenmffttrodiie, p. (140. 

Tiber, culled The Yelloir Tiber, be- 
cause it is discoloured with yelletjw nuid..^ 

Vortull/iis rai/id’B, ct imilia flavin are'ua*' 
Virgil: .Knetd, mi . 31. 

Tlbul'lns. The Freitvh Tibullm. 
Evariste Di'sin' Desforges, Chevalier do 
Paniy (1753-18U). 

Tibur'ce (3 syl.) or Tibnroe (2 syl). 
Brother of Valiriau, converted by tho 
tcaehing of St. Cecilia, his si.stex-in-law, 
aud baptised hy Pope Urban. Being 
brought before Almachios the prefect, 
and eoramauded to worship the imago of 
Jupiter, both the brothem refused, and 
were d^apitated. {Chaucer: Secoitii^ 
Kvnnes Tale.) 

” A1 this t.|)inir schc unto Tlburro told (3 sj I.), 

Aud after tliia Tibiirce. in jrood cnicnte (2 syl.), 

With Valivi'aii to Pom' I'clKin wente." 

Chauct'T : Cauturbury Tale»^ 12,276, 

Tiburtina’s Pay {St.). April Hth. 
The cuckoo .sings from St. I’lburtius’s 
Dav (April 14th) to St. John's Day (June 
24th). 

This inosP ceiUiinly is not rofTect,J8 I have 
hfwrd tbc cuckoo lotMi in August; bill without 
donlft July ia the iiutnih of its luigmUon gener- 
ally. 

Tlie proverb says ; 

“ July, pwi^ircs to fly y Augiiat, go he mnst ^ 

V It is said that he migrates to Egypt. 
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Tick. To go on tick^n tickefc. In 
the seventeenth centuty, ticket was the 
oi-diDaiy tenn for the written ackuow- 
ledmeut of a debt> and one living on 
credit is'as said to ho living on tick. Bet- 
ting was theU| and still is to a great ex- 
tent, a matter of tick— entry of pai*- 
tioukirs in a betting-hook. We have on 
Act of Parliament mohibiting the use of 
betting tickets : *'Be it enacted, that if 
any person shall play at any of the said 
games < . . (otherwise than with and for 
ready money), or shall bet on the sides 
of such as shall play ... a sum of money 
exceeding £100 at any one time . . . 
upon ticket or credit ... he shall,** etc. 
(16 Cor. II. cap. 16.) 

** If a Bervant usually buy for llio master upon 
tick, and Llic servaut buy some tliiu^s witlimutlio 
ma-iter'i) order ... the maator is liable.’*- Chief 
JuHice Holt (Blaeksftone, chap. xv. p. 4(M). 

Ticket. That's the ticket or That's 
the ticket for^ soup. That’s tho right 
thing. Tlio ticket to he shown in oi^er 
to obtain something. Some think that 
tho word ** ticket*’ in this phrase is a 
corruption of ctiguettc. 

What's the ticket? What is tho ar- 
rangement y 

‘“Well,* fluid Hob Cross, 'wIijiL’h i!>c tu-lccl, 
><uint 2 su»r? Arc you t»i go aboard wiili us?’*— 
Cafftam Marryat. 

Ticket oC Xmvc (./). A warrant 
given to convicts to have their Iibei*ty on 
condition of good l)ehaviour. 

the Public {To), When an 
actur introduces some gag to make the 
audience lau^, il chatouiUe h public." 
One of the most noted chatouillcurs was 
Odiy, a French actor. 

Tlde-rodc, in seaman phrase, means 
that tho vessel at anchor is swung aliout 
by the force of the tide. Metaphorically, 
a person is tide-rodc when circumstances 
over which he has no control arc against 
him, especially a sudden glut iu tlie 
market. Tide -rode, ridden at anchor 
with the head to tiio tide ; ivi-^d^rode^ 
vwith the head to the wind. 

Tide-waiters. Those w^io vote 
against their opinions. S. G, 0. (tho 
lu)v. Lord Osborne), of the Times, calls 
the clergy in Couvocati^ whoso votes do 
not agree with their convictions “ eccle- 
siastii^ tide-waitora** 

Tidy means in tide, in Reason, in 
time, retain the word in even-tide, 

E -tide, and so on. Tusser has tho 
!, **lf the wmtlier be fair and 
tidy,” meaning seasonable. Things done 
punctually and in their proper season are 
sure to be done orderly, and what is 


orderly done is neat and well aiiungcd. 
Hence we get the notion of methodical, 
neat, well-arranged, associated witli tidy. 
(Danish, tidigy seasonable, favourable.) 

How are you getting onf Ok I pretty 
firft/y— favourably. (/Se^ above.) 

A tidy fortune, A nice little bit of 
money. Tidy means neat, 
means comfonable. 

Tied. Tieit to your mother's api*on^ 
strings. Not yet out of nursery govern- 
ment ; not free to act on your own 
responsibility. I’lie allusion is to lying 
nauglity young children to the mofcliur’s 
or nurse’s apron. 

Tied House (A). A retail shop, 
stocked by a wholesale dealer, and 
mamiged by some other person not the 
owner of the stock. The wliolesalo 
dealer appoints the manager. 

“Tlierearo tied houflewin the nrapery, (Tfu-cTj, 
dairy, built aud flhoo. hardware, liauor, iuid iNink 
tnuh>». WhiU‘ley'H, if rumour la to b»* misted, id 
a tied bDumi ;afii{ rlie muiorif) of llaliaii rehliiiir- 
aiiffl in Lomlon liogin by NMnjf tied to iluidAtim.'* 

— Lifterri/ April, 1 m» 4, p. Kio, eel. 1. 

TIed-up. MarriiMl; tied up iu tin 
maiTioge-knot. 

“ When llrat the inavriais'e-knoT was tied 
lleta (am my wife and me.” 

Walkiitymnva Arith unlic. 

Tiffin (Indian). Luncheon ; ri fresh- 
meut. {Tiff, a draught of liquor.) 

Ti'ger {A) pi’operly means “ a geuth'- 
inan’s attendant, imd page a luil]y’’s 
attendant; but tlie distinction is quitii 
obsolete, and any servant in livery wJio 
rides out with his master or inistresH is 
HO callcMl ; also a boy iu buttons alteiul- 
aut on a lady, like a ^lage ; a )>arasitc. 

“ ‘ Yej*.’ flhe cried Kaily over the Imni^ilers, ** my 
flacre .viid niy tixer avu waitimj.”“A IWoic o/ 
Trimiy, chap, xv, 

TIger-klll {A), An animal tic*d up 
by huntors in a jungle to be killed by a 
tiger. ITiis is a lure to attract tho tiger 
preparatory to a tiger-himt. 

Tigers. The ear of Bacchus was 
drawn by tigers, and figors arogenemlly 
dxuwn by artists crouching at the f(3et of 
Bacchus. Momon f^Prov. xx. 1) siiys 
“ Strong drink is ro^ng (like a tiger). 
In Britisli India a tiger is called * * Brother 
Stripes.** 

Tlgenuudi* Oldest of the Irish an- 
nalists. His annals were published in 
Dr. 0’Conu(n:*s Jla-um Hibemicartm 
ScHptores Veteres, at tho expense of tlio 
Duke of Bucl^gham (18U-182G). 

Tight. Intoxlbatecl,, 

Tlgrla [the Attow}, So oallttl from 

tiie rapidity cd its eurrent. Hiddekel is* 
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** TlicBokel,” or Diglath, a Semitic cor- 
ruption of Tiara. Medo-Fcndc for arrow. 
(Gen. ii. li) ^ 

“ Fiu'ininI, a celerita'te qua deflnit Tigri nomcio 
eiit ; <iuia PorgiuA liiiffiiai titfriin aaoUtam apiiel- 
lain."— CfurUus. 

Tike* A Yorkshire tike. A clownish 
Scotland a dog is called a 
f[^ke (Icelandic, t\k) ; heuco, a snarling, 
obstinate fellow, 

Tilbert (Sir). The cat in the tale of 
Itf'l/nani the Fox. (Sec Tybalt.) 

Tile, A hat. (Anglo-Saxon, tiffel; 
Latin, Uffo, to cover.) 

Tile Looee. He has a tile loose. Ho 
is not quite compos mentis ; he is not all 
th«,‘re. 

Tile a Lodge, in Freenmsonry, 
iiioMii-i to close the door, to prevent any- 
ojK! uninitiated from etiteriiig. Of 
course, to tile a house means to finish 
building it, and to tile a lodge is to 
eornpl(*to it. 

^ Timber-toe (A). A wooden leg ; 
one with a wooden log. 

Time. I'ime and tide wait for m 
man. 

For tint next inti lif ^^p^lr^anJttin, 

In IiiiHtonliKliii^. hikI scmiUs — 

But tunc aiiU i«i<‘ for no man 

■ l-iomt'iTillai : The liu:M-ifcrute<l Mwer, 

Take [or iSVtrc] Tune by the forelock 
( Thales of Mild fas.). Time is represented 
us an old man, quite l)a1d, with the ox- 
*('Hption of a single lock of hair on the 
forehetid. Shakespeare calls lii?n that 
Kald Boxtoti, Time.’* (Kina John, iii. 1.) 

Time is, i\me was. Timers past Fruir 
Bacon made a brazen head, and it was 
said if he heard his head spe^ he would 
succeed in his work in liand, if not he 
would fail. A man named Miles was set 
to watch the head, and while Bacon was 
sb'ojung.tlio head uttered these words: 

TIME IB ; ” and half an hour afterwaids 
it said ** TiUKWAS after the expiration 
of another half-^ur it said ‘^time’s 
PAST,” fell down, and was broken to 
pieces. • 

" Like Friar Bscon's f^son hesd, I've spoken ; 

Time is, time time's i«st." 

Byron : Don Joan, i. S 17 * 8 . 

Ttme-bargalii (A), in Stock, is a 
. speculation, not an investment. A time> 
bargain is made to buy or sell again as 
soon as possible and receive difter- 
once realisod* An investment is made 
for the sake of the interest given. 

Time ef Graoe, lawful season 
for venecy, which began at Midsummer 
t and lagted to Hoilyxood Bay, The fox J 


and wolf might be bunted from the Ka- 
tivity to the Annunciation the roebuck 
from Easter to Michaelmas ; the roe from 
Michaelmas to Candlemas ; the luire from 
Michaelmas to Midsummer ; and the boar 
from the Nativity to the Furificatiou. 
(See Spobtino Seasobb.) 

TIme-bonoured Laacagtar. Old 

John of Gaunt. His father was Edward 
111., his son Henry IV., his nephew 
liichard II. of England ; his second wife 
was Constance, daughter of Peter the 
Ci-uel of Castile and Leon; his only 
daughter married John of Castile and 
Leon; his sister Johanna married Al- 
phouso, King of Castile. Shakespeare 
calls him “ time-honoured ” and “ old ; 
honoured he certainly was, but was only 
fiftv-niue at his death. Hesiod is ciillea 
Ola, meaning “long ago,” 

Times ( The). A new^aper, founded 
by John Walter. In 178o he estaMished 
The Daily Universal Jtcgtsler, but in 1788 
changed the urtine into The Times, or 
Daily Universal Jleyister. (See TuuN- 
niiBER.) 

Timoleon. Tlie Corinthian who so 
hated tyinnny tliat ho murdered his own 
brother Tirooph'ancs when he attempted 
to make himself absolute in Corinth 
“ The fair rDfinthian hoafet 

Tliunleon.h',»!M'i lemi^cr. mild lyid firm. 

Who u t'l t the I>i other w bile ibc tynuit hh^' 
Thomffon: It utter. 

Timonof Atbens, Tlie 
Shakespeare's play so called. 
caubiy uses the expression to * ‘ out-Timon 
Tiinon to be more misanthropical 

than even Timoii. 

Tin, Money. A depreciating syno- 
nym for silver, called by akdiemists 
“Jupiter.” 

TIno-man ( 77u>). Tlie Earl of Doug- 
las, who died 1424. (See Sir W. Seoit : 
Tales of a Orand father, chap, xviii.) 

Ting. The genenil assenibljr of the 
Northigeii, wliich all capable of bearing 
arms \^ro bound to attend on occasiqiiB 
requiring deliberation and action, llie 
words >jblksthmg and Storthing are still 


m nse. 

A Bbont niled fill the Tin^, a thousand evvordi 
Claabed loud approval.;' « v 

SPrttfiiof-Saga (The Partina). 

Tinker. The man who tinks, or b^ts 
on a kettle to announce his trade. John 


Bunyan ^1628-1688) was called The in^ 
spired Tinker.) ^ 


Tlntag'el or Tlntag’iL A strong 
castle on the coast of Cornwall., the 
reputed birth-place of King Arthur. 


“ When Cthur in TlntaaU pawed away." 

Ttmv^on: The Coming of Ar^vr, 
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Ttn'tern Abbey. Wordsworth has 
awem called Composed a few Miles 
above Tintcrn Abbey ^ but these lines have 
nothing whatever to do with the fa- 
mous ruin, not even once alluding to it. 

Tintoretto, the historical painter. 
So called because his father was a dyer 
(tintorey His real nojne was Jacopo 
Bobusti. Ho was nickimmed 11 Furioso, 
from the raindity of his productions. 
(1512-1594.) 

Tip. Private information, 8Gci*ct wam- 
iiig. In horse-racing, it means such 
secret information as may guide the 
person tii)pcd to make bets advantage- 
ously^. A ‘‘ straight tip ** comes straight 
r»r direct from the owner or tminer of 
the horse in question. A man will 
sometimes give the police the “ tip,” or 
hint w’herc a gang of confederates lie 
concealed, or wliere law-breakers may be 
found. Thus, houses of ill-fame and 
keepers of clandestine giiming houses in 
leiigue with the police, receive the “tip” 
when spies arc on tliem or legal danger 
is abroad. 

“ If In; tfihl tho ^'nlu•4‘, lie felt a«euic<l Hia» rlir 
Mm*' 1*0 irnou i«* tlio iuu'Iiom coiKvnioU, 

ana lnEiolf*ir(8 wnuhl he fruAU*}itod.*'-“3/r. HUuti'g 
itrjiHce, ^uvciiilKM* I'uU, ]SSr>. 

He gave me a present of money, 
a bribe. (AV/?Dins.) 

Tip of my Tongue. To h a re a th tag 

OH the tip of my tougiie moans to have it 
it comes without thought ; 
also, to have a thing on tho verge of 
one’s memory, but not quite perfectly 
remembered. (In Latin, in Uibns rnitat'!) 

Tip One tbe Wink {To), To mako 
a signal to another by a wink. Here tip 
. means “ to give,” as tip in the previous 
example means “a gift.” 

Tiph'any. according to tho calendar 
of saints, W'as the mother of the Three 
Kings of Cologne, {^te Coloqne.) 

Tfpbys. A pilot. He w'as the pilot 
of the Argonauts. 

^ “ Many a TIpIiys ocean's depthB exiilore, 

To oi>cn wondrous wji>s nntriod tefoio ’* 
Iloole's A't iosio, lik. \ ill. 

Tipperary Rifle (A). A shillelagh 
or stick made of blackthorn. At Bally- 
brophy station an itinerant vendor of 
woUcing-sticks pushed up dose to their 
Royal Highnesses [the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales] . . . Tlio Prifice asked 
liim what he wanted, and tho man re- 
plied, “Nothing, your honour, but to 
ask your honour to accept a present 
of a Tipperary rifle,” and so saying ho 
handed nig Royal Highness a stout 


hawthorn. Tho Prince sent tho man a 
sovereign, for whicli a gentleman offered 
him 25s. “No,^’ said the man, “I 

would not part with it for twenty -five 
gold guineas.” In a few minutes tho 
man hud sold all his sticks for princely 
prices. (April 25th, 1885.) 

Tippling Act ( T/te)i 24 Geo.TTfWul^ 

40, which I'ostrictod the sale of spirituous 
liquors retailed on credit for less tlian 
20s. at one timo. lu imrt re|)eale(l. A 
“ tippler ” originally meant' a tavern- 
keeper or tapster, Jiiid tho tsiveni was 
Ciilled a “ tippling-house.” At Boston, 
Lincoliisliire, in 1577, five persons wcio 
appointed “ tipplers of Lincoln 
and no “ other tippler [miglit] draw or 
sell beer” . . . under penalties. 

Tippling Honse. A con temid nous 
name for a taveni or public-house. 

Tipstaff. A constable so (‘ailed )}e- 
cause ho earned a staff tipped with a 
bull’s honi. In the documents of Kd- 
ward III. alliihion is often made to liis 
rfaff. (St'c JigmvCs Fa dera.) * 

Tiptoe of Expectation {On /hf). 
All H;i:og with curiosity. 1 am like one 
standing on tiptoe to s(M‘ over the 
ders of u (aowd. 

Tiror une Dent. To draw :i mini’s 
tooth, or extort monc‘y from him. 'Hu* 
allusion is to the tsie told by lIoHii- 
slicd of King John, who extorted I0,00i) 
marks from a Jew living at Bristol by‘ 
extracting a tooth daily till he consented 
to provide tho money. For seven .suc- 
cessive days a tootli w'os taken, and then 
the Jew gave in. 

Tlre'oias. Flind as Tirdstas, Tire- 
was tlie Theban by accident s.aw Atlio'na 
batiung, and the goddess struck him 
Avith blindness by splashing water in Ins 
face. 81ie afterwards repented doing so, 
and, as she could not restore his sight, 
conferred on him the power Of soothsay- 
ing, and ^vo him a staff with %AM\ ho 
could wGuk as safely as if he had his 
sight. He found dei|ili at last by drink- 
ing from the well of Tilphb'sa. 

“ Juuo tlic triilli of what wafi sslid donifil, 

Tiiesiaft, therrfi)re,nmbt tho caufao docitic ’’ 

A ddistm : 'V fanttfurmaiion of Tiiemoa. 

Tiring Irons. Ii'oii rings to be put 
on or takj^i off a rin^ as a puzzle. liight- 
foot calls them “ tirmg irons never to be 
untied.” 

Tirled. He t^led fU the pin. Ho 
twiddled or rattled wdth tho latcli before 
opening the door. Guillaume di,Loiris, 
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in his Mmanee of the Jiose (thirteenth 
century), says, “"When persons visit a 
friend they ought nol to bounce all at 
once into the room, hut should announce 
their approach by a slight cough, or few 
words spoken in the hall, or a slight 
shuffling of their foot, so not to take 
U|iiiA^jinds unawares.’* Tltc pin is the 
floor-latch, <uid before a visitor entered 
a room it was, in Scotland, thoi^ght good 
Tiiaunors to fumble at the latch to give 
notice of your intontion to enter. (1%1 
is the Anglo-Saxon thuir-an^ t(» turn; 
Dutch divarkn^ our twirl, etc, ; or Danish 
triUey German inllery Welsh ireillio; our 
tnfU to rattle or roll.) 

“ Iliiflit a'lit'k hr tnouiitf'd up the stair, 

Ami 111 ini at the iitn." 

Charlie in wy Datlmg, 

Tiro'nian Sign ( Z’-ftc). The symbol 
(A) for “ and ** or the Latin et. Said to 
navG been invented hy Tullius Tiro, 
Cicero’s freod-inau. (tSec Masks in 
Grammae.) 

Tiryns. An ancient city of Ar'golia 
hi (.1 recce, famous for its Cycloiieaii 
a i chitc<!ture. 'rhe ‘ ‘ G allery of 'i'iryns ** 
is the oldest and noblest structure of the 
heroic It is mentioned by Homer, 

and still exists. 

Tiryn'thian Swain. Hcrculos is so 
railed by 8pcu«cr, but he is more fre- 
<iucntly styled the Tinjuthirut JhrO^ bo- 
cause ho gencinll)^ resided at Tiryns, a 
^ town of Ar'golis. 

Tit. A horse, 

TJioy ^Cornell the ('oarh, llicv scorned fl»c nul!*, 

Two ,sj>aukiii:; tits witli Htre.tmin,^ iiitls.'’ 

The J-ind of All Thinffe. 

*' Wlrit liipniTOf* nml nowforaii uiHamed litt." 

JSuruejleld : AffeUtonatc 

Tit for Tat. J. Belleudeii Ker says 
this is the Dutch “ DU ror dat ** (this 
for that); *U2nid pro quo''* Tleywood 
uses the phrase *'tat for hit,” perhaps 
the Fronen phrase, “ /an' pour iaitf," 

Ti'tan. The smi, so called by Ovid 
and Virlfil. 

“ Anil ih'i-lxcd DflrkRf»Ti» like h driiiikArfl iwla 
J*t om forth Iho'ifinith and Titan’r» Hory wliwla.'* 
SlHUiettptwiW: " ...... 


; homeo mtd fulU'ty ii. a. 


The I'Utms, The diildicn of Heaven 
and Earth, W'ho, instigated by their 
. mother, deposed their father, anUjiber- 
atwl from Tai''taros their brothers tlio 
Hundred-handed giants, and the Cy- 
clopes. {Classie mythology.) 

Titan’s War witlL Jove ( The), The 
Titans set their brother Cronos on the 
throne of heaven and Zeus \ Zucc\ tried 
« to dethrone himr The contest lasted ten 


years, when Zeus became the conqueror 
and hurled the Titans into hell. 

V This must not be confounded with 
the war of the giants, which was a 
revolt agam.st Zeus, and w.*is soon put 
down by the help of the other gods and 
the aid of HerculSs. {i!ke Giants.) 

Titan'ia. Wife of O'beron, king of 
the fairies. According^ to the belief in 
Shakespeare’s age, fairies were the same 
as tho cla.«sic nymphs, the attendants of 
Diana. The queen of the fairies was 
therefore Diana bor&elf, called Titania 
by Os\i!i(Met(tm(»'pho8esy iii. 173), ( Keiyhl-^ 
ley : .Tun y Mytholoyy.) 

Tltlio'nus. A beautiful Trojan be- 
loved by Auro'ra. Ho begged t)ie god- 
dess to grant him immortality; which 
request the goddess granted ; but as 
be lind forgotten to ask for youth and 
vigour he soon grew old, infirm, and 
ugly. When life boeanio insup^iortable 
lie prayed Aurom to remove lum from 
,thc W'orld ; this, how’ever, she coukl not 
do, but she changed him into a grass- 
hopper. Synonym for ” an old man.” 

“ An Kill' '^ccuo Tirhonu« acted 
Wlit‘ 1 ) lo !i «rnS'»ljo|>' <*r rtnjtrarOci.” 

Vno) : 77«4» To, tit und f^purrowe. 

" Tiiim.t'i llnin Tttlitmim was 
lieti re uo iiMn n«r." 

!»/ iftft tuity il. 

Till n*ruice). Frederick. Prince of 
Wales, eldest son of George II. Sew ard, 
a con bill qwrary, tells us 
Freilerick was a great reader of French 
memoirs, and that ho himself wrote 
jncmoii*s of his contfmiporaries under 
the 2 >scudonym of ” Prince Titi.” 

Tliore was a rnlitioiJ fairy lalo by SI. Hyar iutlic 
(UiHi-j74n) I'alJed ibc JtMory of Prince Tif*. ini-li)h 
alsu wrote a Jiirtoiy of Piivtv Titi. The«i- Aii*- 
/(ir en are lnaulfetitl^ coi ert rcaerttons ou (I'eor^e 
11. and liia belonsriiigs. 

Titian [r/rtVmc JWcUiv]. An Italian 
laiidscai>e painter, celebrated for the fine 
effects of his clouds. (1477-1076.) 

•* Not T^ian's n?ncil e'lT t'oiild ao array. 

St) fleeci’ with rloiula the puie eibereal srSirt'.'' 

Thomson ; Cottle of hidvli nct\ f-auio i. 

77/C frrneh Titian. Jacques Blanch- 
ard, the painter (1600- 1638). 

The Titian of Tor iuo at, Alonzo San- 
chez Ooello (I51o-lo90). 

Tlt'lvate (3 syl,). To tidy up: to 
dn'ss ui:^ to .set in order. “Titi” is 
a variant of tidy; and “vatv” is an 
affix, fn>m tho liiitiu rado (to go), mean- 
nig “ to go and do something.” 

Tlttlo Tattle. Tattle is prate. (Dutch 
iaUren^ Italian, iatta^mim*) Tittle is 
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little^ samo as tit iu iitmouso, little tit« 
tit-bit 

“ risli I TVby do I spend itiy tliiH! In tittlo-tatile?** 

Otway ; Cheatt ofScajriiui. 1 . 

Tl'tna. The penitent thief, called 
Desmos iu the ancient mysteries, (i&tf 
Dumacuus.) 

Titus tbs Roman Emperor was 

called ** the delight of men.*’ (40, 79* 
81.) 

** TItufl Indood rfnvc nne short evnnln)? alcnm, 

More L'onllnl felt, ns lu tlio tiiidst it gpretul 

Of sionii »nd horror ; the deliffhc of men.*' 
Q'lumismi : LUtertyt iii. 

The Arch of Titue commemorates the 
capture of Jerusalem, a.d. 70. 

Tityos. A giant whoso body covered 
nine acres of land. He tried to defile 
Latmia, but ^Apollo cast him into Tar- 
tarus, where a vulture fed on his liver, 
whiclt gi'cw again ns fust as it was de- 
voured. {Gm’k feible,^ {See Giants.) 

V Promefheus (3 syi.) was chained to 
Mouut Caucasus, and had liis liver 
gmiwed by a vulture or eagle. {See aim 
St. George, w^ho delivered Sabra, 
chained to a rock.) 

Tit'yro Tus, Dissolute young scape* 
griices, whose delight was to wony 
the ■watchmen, upset stxlans, wrench 
kuockers oif doors, and be rude to pretty 
W'oinen, at Uic close rif the seventeenth 
century. The name comes from the first 
line of Virgirs first Eclogue, ** Tit if re in 
if ciibansHuh (egmim (Tityro 
Tus loved to lurk'iu the dark night look- 
ing for mischief ). “ Tus ” = f uze, 

Tit'snruB. Any Bhepherd. 8o called 
iu allusion to the name familiar from its 
ii.se in Greek idyls and Virgil’s first 
Eclogue. In the Shephtrd'ft (Utlendar 
tiponscr calls Chaucer by this name : 

“ Horoca and Hiflr fivatg 

Faiiirue mn, never w«*ary of i lit* jiiiic 

Of Tit> nss, aafs^nililinK oa lie aims 

The rustle tuning heiicuih In.-' favourite iH'ech.’' 

Cotrper. 

Tlzo'o? > One of the f avouri swoixls 
(rf^he Ciil, taken by him from King 
Bucar. His other favourite sword was 
ColaMa. Tizoua was buried ^th him. 
(See Sword.) 

Tlzsy (A). A sixpence. A variant 
of tenter. In the reign of Henry VIII. 
a**testone’* was a shilling, but only 
sixpence in the reign of Elizabeth. 
(French, teste, iHc, the [monarch’s] 
bead.) * 

To (1) (to rhyme witti do). To to 
compared to ; comparable to. Thus, Sir 
Thomas Browne uteliffio Medici) saysi 
** There is no torture to the rack of a 


disease” (p. 60, 20) j and again, 
reproach to the scand^ of a story.” And 
Sh^cBpeare $ay8d -- 
“ Thrrc is uo wito toliifccorrecttea, 

Nor to Ills servitH) no such joy on cart.h.' 

Two aenaemm of Verona, ii. 4. 

To. Altogether; wholly. 

“ Tf the poil^oh be burned to . , . v. * nsLve G v 
byshuiie hath put bis loto 'jn the 
dale. 

To-do. a pretty fo-db. Dis- 

turbfince. The French affaire- i.o. d 
fairc (to do). 

To Rlgbta. Ill applc-pio order. 
put tkxugs to irighis. To put every 
article in its proper place. Iu Urn 
United States of Amerim the phrase is 
used to signify directly. (Latin, ’rw lus^ 
right.) 

,** t wild 1 hiid never hoard It. ro Hhe ln» 4 ati Wi 
riohlti Hiid tuld mu the vvbolu tiling .*' of the 
Siciuk-rutv. 

To Wit, For example. (Anglo- 
Saxon, ivit^an, to know.) 

To ( 2 ) (to rhymo with JO, /cc, etc.). 

To En (The). The One— that is, Iho 
lenity. This sltould bo To hen pmpcrly. 

To On (The). Tlie reality. 

To Pan ( 77i(). The totality. 

“So then ho faIN bark upon fi)iToa« ihc* '* iilii. 
mall* of nlilinatCH.'’ us tin* To Es, 1 1n* To os, and 
tiif To V.A >* of creation.' Wi a. OlltF. 

Toads. Tlio device of Clovis wjis 
throe toads (or botes, lis they were culled 
in Old Fi'cnch), but after his Imptism the.- 
Arians greatly hated liirn, tind assf;rnbl(‘d 
a lai'ge armv under King Candat to put 
down the Onristian king. While on his 
ivay to meet the heretics, he saw in the 
limvcns his device mirat^nlously changed 
into three lilies or on a banner azure. 
lie had such a banner instantly made, 
and called it his lijiambc. Even befoie 
his army came in sight of King Cuiidnt, 
the host of the heretic lay dead, slain, 
like the army of Sennacherib, by a blust 
from the god of Igittles. (Maotil do 
T^'kles : Gram Oroniqvee de France.) 

“It is wytnessyd of Mslstcr Robert Oairwyno 
that befoi'C thysetlayesfi^ French kyntfcsusoil tn 
boro in their iimios in TooyB. Untsftei' fhial'hido- 
vctiRhnd recoKniaod CriBtCsrelyFyonjii Floiiredn 
lyB were sent, to hym by diuyiio power, tette in a 
sbyhln uf azure, the whlcho syns that been liorno 
of all French kynges."— /'V^laa'a Chronicle, 

The toad, ugly and vemmous, U'ears yet 
a fm eiom jewelin it$ head. Fenton says : 
‘•Tlicro is to be found in the heads of 
old and great toads a stone they call 
borax or stelcm,^1fyhi«^, being used us 
rings, give forewarning S^inst venom ” 
(1569), These stones ^ways bear a 
figure resembling a toad on their surface. 
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Lupton sayB; “A toad>Bfa>ne, called 
ercpaiidia. touching any part envenomod 
by tho bite of a rat,* wasp, spider, or 
other venomous beast, ceases the pain 
and swelling thereof.’^ In the Londes- 
boroiigh Collection is a silver ring of the 
fifteenths centuTj, in which sue of these 
MlidPSilitQnoa is set. The stone was sup- 
^sed to sweat and cliange colour when 
poison was in its pibzimity. Toehnicalty 
called the Batraehyte or Batrach«3S, on 
antidote of all sorts of poison. 

TqhUs unhmwn in Ireland. It is said 
that St. Patri<dc cleaved the island of all 

varmint'’^ by liis malediction. 

Toad-eater. At the final overthrow 
of tho Moors, tho Ca.siilians mdo them 
their servants, and their active habits 
and oificions manners greatly pleased the 
]n‘oud and lazy Sfmniards, who called 
them mi tofUta (my factotum). Hence a 
cringing oftknous dependent, who will do 
all sorts of dirfy work for you, is called 
a iotlitu or lund^eater. 

Vnlimei/s toatUcater, Henry Vane. 
SA called by Walpole (1712). 

Toady. (See Toad-eateh.) 

Toast. A name given, to which 
guests aro invited to drink in compli- 
ment. Tho name at one time was tnat 
of a lady. Tlie word is taken from the 
toast which used at one time to Im put 
into the tankard, and which still tloata in 
4<]ic loving-cup, and also tho cups called 
copus, Tashop, and cardinal, at tho Uni- 
versities. Ilc'ijce the lady named w'os the 
toast or savour of the wine—that which 
gjivo tho draught piquancy and merit. 
The story goes that a certain boun, in 
tlio reign of Charles II., being at Bath, 
])lcdgca a noted beauty in a ghiss of 
water taken from her bath ; whereupon 
another roy stercr cried out ho would have 
notiiiug to do witli the liquor, but W'ould 
have tne toast— t.f. the lady herself. 
{Rambler, No. 24.), 

» Let tb(f LoAgt iiaas, arink to tho /Weri- 
tittn : School for Seandtil. 

riiiy, why iwo praised sud honoured 

ntost, • 

The wiM) man's passion and the vain man's 
timst." Popej Rapt itfUio J^ck, canto i, 

Toblt, sleeping one night outside tho 
.wall of his cou^'oid, was blinded by 
sparrows niuti^ warm dung into his 
oypB.” His son Tobias was a&icked on 
the Tigris by a fish, which leapt out of 
Iht w aW to assail him. Tobias married 
Sara, seven of whose ^trothed lovers 
^d been successively carried off by Ihe 
^vil spirit Asmode'us. Asmodeua was 
TOvcu dil by the angel Ajjari'as, and, 
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fleeing to the extremity of I^gypt, was 
bound. Old Tobit was cured A his 
blindness ^ applying to his eyes the 
gdl of the nshwhi^ had tried to devour 
his son. {Apoa i/pha : Rook of Tobit,) 

Tobo'sow JhuXciriea del Tohoso, Bon 
Quinote^s lady. Sancho Panza says she 
was “ a stout-built sturdy wench, who 
could pitch the bar as welt as any young 
fellow in the pamh.” Tho knight had 
been in love with her when he was 
simply a gentleman of the name of 
Quix'oda, She was then called Aldonza 
Lorenzo (daughter of Lorenzo Corchuelo 
and Aldonza Xogalcs) ; but when the 
gentleman became a don, he changed 
tho style of address of the village dam^ 
into ono more befitting his new rank. 
{Cerranies : Don Quixote, bk. i. chap, i.) 

“ * Rtr,' saiil I>nn Qni xotc, ' she {s not a descend- 
ant of tbe anc'cni C^ii, C'nrtii, and Hripi^>s of 
Home ; nor of the modern i'oJonas and Orsinr; 
nor of the ItebillaH and Viiraiio't'as of Valencia ; 
neither is she a dosrendanfc of the Palafoxes. 
Newt'as, Ri>raT>crtis, Coreilas, Litiias, AlaaonM, 
Lrwis Viizes, and tlnrrc*aB of Aragon : ueitht^ 
does the Lady Dulrinea descend from the Cerdas, 
^anrh]ucz, Mendo/as, and (.iuzmana of Castile; 
nor from ilio Alencastros, Pallas, nnd Meneacs ox 
Porr.ujfal ; l>Mt she derixes her orJtfin from a 
family of Toboei», near Mancha’ ” (hk.ii. chap. v.). 

V In English the accent of Bulcinea 
is often on the second syllable, but in 
Spanish it is on the third. ^ 

Afxk j-oii for wlonn my t»vtrs do flow so? 
y> li> , Ld* nuJi'ijjea del T**Ii<»ro.*’ 

Don Quixifte’a Lo^a ojtff. 

Tobo'slan. The rampant JfarFcSK’ 
gan lion shall be iwiiiv to the white 
Toboeian dote. Literally, Don Qidxote 
do la Maueha shall marry Dulcin'ea del 
Toboso, Metaphorictdly, “None but 
tho brave deserve the fau*.” 

Toby {the dog), in Punchinello, wears 
a frill gamislied with bells, to frighten 
away the devil from lus master. This is 
a very old superstition. {See PASsnfO 
Belt..) 

Tlie Chinpse and other nations nxake a prtsu 
nolso atdAth to sraro away evil spirits, “ K^o- 
iug” Is probably Itasod on tho same superstition^ 

Toby., The high toby, the liigh-road; 
the low foby, the by-road. A highway- 
man is a '^high tobyman;*’ a more 
footpad is a “ lo\^ tobyman.’* 

“ 80 \r<* mu do s ttmoh now , , . ns well as you 
grand centleimMi mi tho high tohy."— 
trootl: RottlH'ij/ tonit’r ArmSt chap. xxvl. 

Toddy.* A favourite Scotch lioveragO 
compouiuiod of spirits, hot ,walhr, add 
sugar. Tlie word is a corniption of taudi, 
the Indiiiu name for the saccharine juice 
of palm spathes. The Sanskrit is iMi 
or taldi, from (al (palm- juice). (RAind : 
Vegetable Kingdom,) ' - ^ 
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Toco. The meet dexterous man in 
the use of his toes in lieu of fingers was 
William Kingston, bom witliout hands 
or arms. (See irorW of Wonders^ pt. 
X. ; Con'cspotidcneet p. 65.) 

Tofiuia. An old woman of Naples 
immortalised by her invention of a taste- 
less and colourless poison, callod by her 
the Mrtmia of St. Nicola of JSari^ but 
better known as Aqua Tofa'na, Above 
600 persons fell victims to this insidious 
drug. Tofona died 1730. 

luerouyma Spora, generally called La 
Spara^ a reputed witch, about a century 
previously, sold a similar elixir. The 
secret was revealed by the father confes- 
sors, after many years of concealment 
and a frightful number of deaths. 

Tog. TogSi dress. (Latin, toga.) 

Togged out in his best*’ is dressed in 
his best clothes. Toggery is finery. 

Toga. The Romans were called 
ga*ti or gens ioga'ia^ because their chief 
outer di'ess was a toga. 

Toga’d or Togated Nation {The). 
Gens the Romans, who wore 

togas. The Greeks wore palls,” and 
were called the gens pallia* ta ; the Gauls 
wore breeches, and were called gens 
braccata. ^Toga, pallium^ and bracca.) 

Tole*do. Famous for its swords. 
” T h fi^ mner of Tolo'dan blades is such 
"^liat’They are sometimes packed in 
boxes, curled up like the mainsprinm of 
watches ” ! ! Both livy and JPol^'ius 
refer to them. 


Tolmon (in French, Dolmen). An 
inunonse moss of stone placed on two or 
more vertical ones, so as to admit a 
passage between them. (Celtic, tol or 
table ; men, stoneO 

The Constantine tobnen, Cornwall, 
consists of a vast stone f33 feet long, 14j 
deep, and ISJi across. This stone is cal- 
^qdated to weigh 7>50 tons, and' is poised 
on the points of two natural rocks. 


Tolo'ia. Ne hoe got the gold of Tolosa,^ 
(Latin proverb meaning ** His iu-gotten 
Wealth will do him no good.”) Giepio, 
in his march to QalMa Narbonensis, stole 
from Toulouse (Tolosa) the gold and 
silver consecrate by the Gimbnan 
Druids to their gods. In the battle 
whidvonsued both Cssnio and his brother 
oonsul were defeated by the Cimbrians 
and Teutons, and 112,0W Romans were 
loft dead on the field, (b.o. 106.) 


Tom* Between “Tom ” and “ Jock ” 
there is a vast difference, “^ack ” is the 


sharp, shrewd, active fellow, but Tom 
the honest dullard. Counterfeits are 
“Jack,” but T6mB are simply bulky 
examples of the ordinary sort, os Tom- 
toes. No one would think of calling 
the thick-headed, ponderous male cat a 
Jack, nor the pert, dexterous, thieving 
daw a “Tom.^* Tlie former 
stinetivoly called a Tom-cat, and the 
latter a Jack-daw. The subject of 
“Jack” has been already set foiih. 

Jack.) Lot us now see how Tom is 

used 

Tom 0 * Bedlam {q%o.). A mendicant 
who levies chanty on the plea of insanity. 

Tom-cat. The male ctit. 

Tom Drum's entertainment. A very 
clumsy sort of horse-play. 

Tom Farthing. A bom fool. 

Tom Fool. A clumsy, witless fool, 
fond of stupid practical jokes^ but very 
different from a “Jack Pudding,” who 
is a wit and hit of a conjurer. 

Tom Long. A lazy, dilatory sluggard. 

Totn Long, A simpleton. 

Tmn Noddy. A puuing, fuming, stupid 
creature, no more like a “ J acJc-a-doiidy ’ ’ 
than Bill Sikes to Sam Weller. 

Tom Noodle. A mere nincompoop. 

Tom the Fipe^^'s son. A poor stupid 
thief who got well basted, ana Mubtiored 
like a booby, 

Tom Thumb. A man cut short or 
stinted of his fair proportions. (For the 
Tom Thumb of nursery delight, see next 
page.) 

Tom Tidier. An occupant who finds it 
no easy matter to keep his own against 
shoTiier rivals. {See Tox Tiiu.eb’s 
Grouitix) 

Tom Tiller. A hen-pecked husband. 

Tom Tinker. The brawny, heavy 
blacksmith, with none of the wit and 
fun of a “Jack Tar,” who can tell a 
yam to astonish all his native village. 

Tom Tit. The “Tom Thumb” of 
birds. 

Tom^Toe. The clumsy, bulky toe, 
“bulk without spirit vast,” ’Why the 
great toe ? “ For that being one o’ the 
lowest, basest, poo^st of thu most wise 
rebellion, thou goest foremost” (Shnkc^ 
speare : Coriolanus, i, 1.) 

Tom Tug. A waterraanjWho bears the 
same relation to a Jack Tar as a coi t; 
horse to an Arab. {See Toh Ttia.) 

Great Tmn of Lincoln. A beU weigh- 
ing 5 tons S c>^. 

Mighty Torn of Oxford, A l)ell weigh, 
ing 7 tons 12 

Old Tmn. A heavy, strong, iutoxioair 
ing sort of gin. 

Long Tom, A huge water- jMg. 
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Tom Folio, Thomas Bawliuson, 
the bibliomaniac. (1681-1725.) 

Tom Fool's Coloiurs. Bed and yel- 
low, or Bcarlot and yellow, the colours 
of the ancient motley. 

Tom Foolery. The course, witless 
Tom Fool. (6V& above.) 

Tom Lo^. Waiting for Tom Lottg-- 
i.e. u wearisome long time. The pun, 
of course, is on the word lont;. 

Tom Raw. The griffin ; applied at 
one time to a subaltern in India for a 
year and a day after his joining the 
army. 

Tom Tailor. A tailor. 

“ • Wo roml our beartn, aiirl iiol tmi* 

‘Tho lifMior for yiiui'ficlYo.^. anti th** wtuw* ft»r Toni 
T.ij lor; Msiiil tlie twiron.”- W. Scott : The ifomu- 

/etj/, CllJlll. XXV. 

Tom Thumb, the nursery tale, is 
from tlio French le Petit Poacci^ by 
Charles Perrault (1630), but it is pro- 
bably of Anglo-Saxon oiigin. There is 
in tfie Bodleian Library a ballad about 
'Ibrn Tlmuib, “ printed for John Wright 
in 1630.” 

2\nn Thumb. The son of a conmion 
loughni.'in and his wife, who was 
nighied by King Arthur, and was killed 
by the poisonous breath of a spider, in 
the reign of King Thunstouc, the suc- 
cessor of Arthur. (Xnrserf/ tale.) 

Tom Tidler’o GrouncL The ground 
or tenement of a sluggard. The expres- 
sion occurs in Dickeus'^s Christinas story, 
1861. Tidier is a contraction of “the 
idler” or V idler. The game so called 
(M)URists in this : Tom Tidier stauds on a 
heap of stones, gravel, etc. ; other l)oys 
rush oil the heap crying, “ Here I am 
on Tom Tidler's ground,” and Tom 
bestirs liimsclf to keep the invaders off. 

Tom Tug. A waterman. In allusion 
to the tug or boat so called, or to tug- 
ging at the oars. 

Tom and Jorry — «.«. Corinthian 
Tom and Jerry Hawthorn, the two chief 
characters in Pier^p Egan's Life in 
Lomfon, illustrated by Cruikshauk. 

Tom, Dlok, and Hany. A set of 

nobodies; persons of no note; pe]:8ons 
unworthy notice. Jones, Brown, aud 
Jiobin.K)n are far other men : tlioy are 
the vulgar rich, ospecially abroad, who 
give themselves airs, and look with scorn 
on all foreign ways wj^ch differ from 
^lieir own. 

Tom o' Bodlamw. A rooo of mendi- 
Pauts. -The Betlilem Hpspital was 


made to accommodate six liiuatici, but 
in 1644 the number admitted was forty- 
four, and appUcatious were so numerous 
that many inmates were dismissed half- 
cured. iTieso “ ticket-of- leave men” 
use<l to wander about as vagrants, 
chanting mad songs, and dressed in 
fantastic dresses, to excite pity. Under 
cover of these harmless “ innocents,” a 
set of sturdy rogues appeared, c&dled 
Abram men, who shammed lunacy, and 
committed great depredations. 

“ With a Biffh hko Tom o’ nodSara.” 

Shak&fpiiart ; King Lear, 1 . 3 . 

Tomboy. A romping girl, formerly 
used for a harlot. (Saxon, tuntbe%'e^ a 
dancer or romper ; Banish, tumle, “ to 
tumble about ; ” French, tombev ; Span- 
ish, tumbar ; our tumble.) The word 
may cither be tiimbe-boy (one who 
romps like a boy), or a tumoer (one who 
romps), the word botj being a corruption. 

“ A lady 

So ftiir . . . u» l)»* partner'd 
Willi li>iiil»r»>9;’ 

ShakrfpcaTc: Q/mbeUnr, i. 8 . 

HalliweU gives the following quota- 
tion: — 

“HitimUhi doiii^ter that wa? a tiimWsIrc.and 
tuinld<»(le ftho ’tinw) anil oilier greto lordes 

of the rontro, he Ki'uiitod to geve hure whatexero 
BliC xvouhl hyade." 

Tomaliawk. A war-holchet. The 
word has slight variations in different 
Indian tribes, as tomehagen^ 
tamoiluran, etc. When pc^c was imde 

I between tribes in hostility, the toma- 
hawks were buried with certain cere- 
monies; hence, to “bury the hatchet” 
means to make peace. 

Tomb of Our Lord. This s]x>t is 
now covered by “The Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre.” A long marble slab 
is shown on the pavement as the tomb- 
stone. Where the Lord was anointed 
for His burial three largo candlesticks 
stand covered with red velvet. The 
identity of the spot is doubtful. • • 

I 

« Tommy Atkins (A). A Briti^ sol- 
dier, os a Jack Tar is a British sailor. 
The term arose from the little pocket 
ledgers served at one time, to all 
British soldiers. In these manuals were 
to be entered the name, the age, the 
date of enlistment, the length of service, 
the wounds, the medals, and so on of 
each individual, llio War Office sent 
with each little book a form for hlling it 
in, and the hypothetical name selected, 
instead of John Doe and Bichard Roe 
(selected by lawyers), or M. N. (selected 
by the Church), was Tommy Atkins.” 
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The books were instantly so called, and 
it did not require many days to transfer 
the name from the book to the soldier. 

Tonuny ]>odd« The **odd*’ man who, 
in tossing up, either wins or loses accord- 
ing to agreement with his confederate, 
lliore is a music-hall song so called, in 
which Tommy Dodd is ‘‘knowing 
one.” 

Tomniy Shop. Whore wages are 
'paid to workmen who are expected to 
lay out a part of the money for the good | 
of the shop. Tomniy means bread or a | 
IHJiiny njU, or the food taken by a urork- 1 
roan in his liandkcrchief ; it also means | 
goods in lien of money. A Tom and 
Jerry shop is a low drinking-room. { 

To morrow never Comeo. A re- j 

proof to those who defer till to morrow ’ 
what should be done to-day. I 

“ ‘ 1 ucqiuUnt your ninthor. Miss May, with 
jour iirotfy twIiiiMour tiMuorrow.'-** I hupimim' 
you incttu l«Mnon*ow ooiiio uevor,’ answered Mag- 
uoli;i.''-~£(; Faiiu: The iii the Chnrehi/ttrd^ 

1». ll«<. 

Tonans. Drliriuintfiitans. Loud talk, 
exaggeration, gasconade. BlackicooiVa 
Mdgttzino (1809) introduced the expres- 
sion in the following clause 

‘Mrtftbinoii an; the victims of that terrihle 
niHlacly that is chanirferlswl by a sort of suh- 
lU'Ute niv ihg, and may. for wane of a laater lume,, 
1)6 called 'deiiiiuni toimns.’ ’* 

Tgnpio of the Tnunp (^The). The 
spolcesman or hMider of a jinrty. ITie 
trump means a Jew's harp, which is 
vocalised by the tongue. 

” The tongue of iho trumii to tbom a'.” 

Jlurtift. 

Tongaos. 

The Italian is pleasant, but without 
sinews, as still deoting water. 

The French— delicate, but like an over- 
nice woman, scarce daring to open her 
lips for fear of marring ner counten- 
ance. 

Spanish— majcstical, but fulspme, run- 
ning too muoh on the letter o ; and ter- 
rible, like the devil in a play. 

Dutch— manlike, but withal very harsh, » 
as one ready at every word to pick a 
quarrel. 

We (the English), in borrowing from 
them, mve the strength of cotisonants 
to the Italian ; the full sound of words 
to the French ; the variety of termina- 
tions ip the Spanish ; and thd mollifying 
of more vowels to tho Dutch, Inus, 
like bees, we gather the. honey of their 
good properties and leave the dregs to 
themselves. {Cmttden.) 

Toima (Jfrs.), Charlotte Elizabotli| 


the author of Terional ReeoUectiom, 
(1792-1846.) 

Ton'^nre (2 sjl.). The t(m»ure of St, 
Peter consists in imaving the orowii and 
book of the head, so as to leave a ring or 
“ crown ” of hair. 

The tomthT qf James consisti^in shav- 
ing tho entire front of tho head. 
sometimes called “tho tonsure of Simon 
the Magician, V and sometimes “the 
Scottish tonsure,” from its use in North 
Britain. 

Tonsnres vary in size acconling to 
rank. 

For cJvrice the tonxun* 6lioiild bo l inHi lu <11- 
uiimtor. iGfMtu/dKir. ii. i. vii'i j 

For tlioM* In mhior orUnv it ntioubi ]io inrii. 
(Coiiiicil of iNiloucin under I7rl«in Vf.) 

For a eviHteiteon if inch, {(rtutuhlust xi. aoct. I. 
cliHii. vili.) 

For A deacen S inchos. {GoMtaMiig, xi. sort. I. 
clap, ix.l 

For A prieM !!l inches, (Council of I’alonc.'u ) 

Tontine (2 syl.) . A legacy left among 
several persons in such a way that as 
anyone dies his share goes to the; sur- 
vivors, till the lost survivor inherits 
all. So named from Lorenzo Toutv, a 
Neapolitan, who introduced tho system 
into France in 1653. 

Tony laumpkln. A young clownish 
bumpkin in *She Stoops to CompivVy by 
Oliver Goldamitb. 

Too Many for [Mo] or One too many 
for More than a match. “ 11 esl 

trop fort pour moi'* 

“The Irishnian Is cunning enough ; but wo shall 
l>e luo many for him."-- Jfr*. Hdtjmcorth, 

Toolia or Touba ]^erml kappinns]. 
The tree Touba, in Paradise, stands in 
the palace of Mahomet. {Sale : Preltmi- 
may Discourse to the Koran.) 

Tool To tool a coach. To drive one ; 

I generally applied to a gentleman Jehu, 
who undertimes for his own amusement 
to drive a stago-coach. To tool is to use 
the tool 08 a workman ; a coachman's 
tools are the reins and whip with which 
he tools his coach oFmakes nia coach go. 

Tooley Street. A corruption of St. 
Olat—i.e. 'T-olaf, Tolay, Tooly, Simil- 
arly, Sise Lane is Osyth’s Lane. 

Tophi Tabard J^mpty jachet], A 
nickname given to John Baud, because 
of his poor spirit, and sleeveless ap])oint- 
ment to the throne of Scotland. The 
honour was on empty jacket,” which 
he enjoyed a short bme and then lost 
He died di8croW|ied hi Normandy. 

Tooth* Orqek, ojqnt^y Latin, dent'; 
Sanskrit, daat\* Gothic, tunth*; Angloi 
Saxon, f5f4,j^luial, tith^ ' * 
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Gulden tooth, (8(fe Oolden.) 

Wolf's tooth, {See TBUTJi.j 
In spite of his teeth, • {See TasTB.) 

Tootb and Egg. A corruption of 
Tiitanufj^ a Cliineso Wonl for spelter, tbo 
metal of which canisters are made, and 
lined. It is a*inixturc of 
jf!li?plh lead and tin from Quintong. 

Tootb and NalL In right good 
earnest^ like a rat or mouse biting and 
scratching to get at something. 

Top. {See Sleep.) 

Top-heavy. Liable to tip over be- 
cause the centre of gravity is too high. 
Intoxicated. 

Top Ropes. A display of the top- 
roj)es. A show of gushing fneudliucss ; 
great promise of help. The toii-roi)e is 
tlie rr>pe used in hauling the top-mast up 
or dowu. 

“This of I.I10 toi^ropca waA rather new 

tn me, for time ]iad lilurred frmn my Tiiuiiiory ilie 
‘tJcnerarii* vbapiiodies/'— C\ Tlunmmi: Autobio- 

UTtt)ih}l, p, iMti. 

Top-sawyer. A first-rate fellow. 
The Kiwycr that takes the Upi>or stand 
is always the superior man, and gets 
higher wages. 

Topham. Tahc hitn, 7'opham. Catch 
him if you <«m ; lay hold of him, tip- 
staff. Topham was the Black Hod of 
the House of Commons in tho reign of 
Charles II., very active in apprehending 
susiMjcts” during the supposed con- 
spiracy revealed by Titus Oates, “ Take 
him, Topham,” became a proverbial 
saying of the time, much tho same as 
“Who stole tho donkey?” “How are 
your poor feet ? ” and so on. 

“Till ‘Take him. Toplmin' lieranio a i»rovi*r)i, 
and i\ formldalde oikmii riivniouilio/tln* 

'—Sir yVaftn NcuU: rvrerUof the Peak, tUuv.xx. 

To'phet. A valley near Jerusalem, 
where children were mode to “i»iss 
through the fire to Moloch.” Josi'ali 
tlircw dead bodied^, oriluro, and other 
unclean things there, to prevent all 
further application of the place to re- 
ligious use. (2 Kfljgs xxiii 10, 11.) 
Here Sennacherib’s amiywas destroyed. 
(Isaiah xzx. 31-33.) The valley was 
also called “ Gohinnom” (viiUey of Hin- 
•nomj, corrupted into Ciehenna; and 
Babbi Kimehi tells us that a peipctual 
fire was kept burning in it to oonsume 
the dead bodies, bonds, filth, and ordure 
deposited there. (Hjpbrew, toph, a 
drum. When childm vrere offered to 
Moloch, their were drowned by 

dbeat of drum.) 


Top'to. I'his word has wholly changed 
its original mooning. It now signifies a' 
subject for talk, a theme for discussion 
or to be written about ; but originally 
“ topics ” were what we call coinmon- 
place books ; the “ sentences ” of Peter 
Lombard were theological topics. (Greek, 
topikos, from topos^ a place.) 

Topsy. A slave-girl, who imper- 
sonates the low moral develimxncnt but 
real capacity for education of the negro 
race. Her reply to Aunt Ophelia, who 
questioned her as to her father and 
motlier, is worthy Dickens. After main- 
taining that she had neither father nor 
mother, her solution of her existence was 
“I ’specte I growed.” (Mrs, Beecher 
Stowe : Unele Tom's Cabin,) 

Topsy-turvy. Upsido down. (Anglo- 
Saxon, Cop side tum-aweg.) As Shafcc- 
speare says, “Turn it tojisy-tiurvy 
dowm.” (1 Ilenrij jy.^ iv. 1.) {See 
Half-seas Ovee.) 

Toralva. The licentiate who was 
conveyed on a cane through the air, vrith 
his eyes shut. In the space of twelve 
hours he arrived at Rome, and lighted 
on the tower of Kona, whence, looking 
dowu, he witnessed the death of the 
constable tie Bourbon. The next morn- 
ing ho arrived at Madrid, ^nd related 
the whole affair. During hisfiightUirough 
tiio air the devil bath* him open his eyes, 
and he found himself so near tk^moon 
that he could have touched it with his 
finger. {Ceevantes ; Don Quixote^ pt. 
ii. ok. iii. chax). v.) 

Tome'a. A lake, or rather a river 
of ISwedcu, w'hieh rises from a lake in 
Lnpluiid, and runs into the Gulf of 
Bothnia, at the town called Turne'a or 
Tome. 

“Still prcsBini? on licyond Torncft’s Wiko.'f 
Thomson: Winter, 

Torqua'to— t.f. Toniuato Tasso, tho 
poet. (l^U-1595.) (^ji’f AiJj’ONSa) 

“And how dnirly o.arueil Torownto’s fnina'' 
Lord Byron .* ChthU Harold, iv. 9n. 

i Torquynm'da (Liquisitor-general of 
Spain, H20-14U8). A Doiniiiicaa of 
excessive zeal, who multiplied confisca- 
tions, condemnations, and puuishinente 
to a frightful extent ; and his hatred of 
tlie Jews and Moors was diabolical. 

“Gpneral sr.relnilcoff was the scoaodrel 

who doflied ilie twrUi since Torque)nada.**'-8lfsp- 
niak; The BxpUmon the Winter Paln^ Fehni- 
wy, im. 

Torr’ii MSS., in the library of the 
dean and chapter of York Iftnaten 
These voluminous records contain iihe 
clergy list of evety parish in the diocese 
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of York> and state not only the date of 
wAi Tacancy, but the cause of each 
removal, whether by death, promotion, 
or otherwise* 

Torrallia {Doctor), who resided some 
time in the court of Charles V. of Spain. 
He was tried by the Inquisition for 
sorce^, and confessed that the spirit 
Cequiel took him from Yall'adoliu' to 
Horae and back again in an hour and u 
hatf, (Vehccr,) 

Torre (Sir) (I syl.). Brother of 
Elaine, and son of the lord of As'tolat. 
A kind blunt heart, brusque in manners, 
and but little of a knight. (Tenn^mi : 
Jdyh of the King ; JhHaine.) 

Torrioelli* an Italian mathematician 
(1608-47), noted for his explanation of 
the rise of water in a common barometer. 
Galileo explained the ])honomcnou hy tlie 
ipse dixit of ** Nature abhors a vacuum.” 

Torso. A statue which has lost its 
head and members, as the famous ” torso 
of Hercules.” (Italian, ^orso.) 

•/ The Tot^i lietmtere, the fninoits rorao of Her- 
cules, in the Vatican, ^vaa (ii8c<i\eiv(l lu the tif* 
ttvrith ccritiii*)’. U is Haiti that Micbael Aitgelu 
greatly admirer! it. 

Tortoise wliloli Supports tlie 
Sartli (7%c) is Chukwa; the elephant 
(botweou the tortoise and the wond) is 
Malia-pudiiilh. 

Torture (2 syl.). Tlie most celo- 
brateMintrumeuts of torture w'ere the 
rack, called by the English ”the Duke 
of Exeter’s daughter ; ” the thumbikins, 
or thumbscrews, the boots, the pincers, 
the nianachs, QXiOi the scavenger's daughter 
(y.r.). 

To'ry. This word, says Defoe, is the 
Irish toruigh, used in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth to signify a band of Catholic 
outlaws who liaunted the bogs of Ire- 
land. It is formed from the verb toraig- 
him (to make sudden raids). Qolius 
says— “Toby, silvestris, montai^a, ams, 
}ym\o, et fitrumque uUus havd ibi est" 
(Whatever inhabits mountains and for- 
ests is a Tory). Lord Macaulay says— 

Tlie name waa first given to those who 
refused to concur iu excluding James 
from the throne.” Up further says— 
**The bogs of Ireland afforded a refuge 
to Bopish outlaws, called tones." Tory- 
hunting was a pastime which lias even 
found place in our nursery rhymes — “ 1 
went t^the wood and I killed a tory.” 

F. Crossley gives as the derivation, 
Taobh^righ (Celtic), “ king’s parl^.” 

H. T. Here, in Notes ana Queries, gives 
Tuath^righ, " partuans of kiug?^ 




G. Borrow gives Ter-e-W, “ Come, O 
king.” 


*-• In IMS. after the Uefonii Act, the Tory i>arty 
iKigan tri ('all tbeinMivea “ConBervativoH," ami 
after Gladrii.one’s Bill of Honie*Riile for lrolan«l, 
in IHMI. the Whigs and lUdicHls who oliJecUHl to 
the hill joined the Oonservatives, and the two 
roinhinoif called themselves ** IJiiomists.'' I n IHIO 
the (jiioen sent, for Lord Balishury, who Coriucd a 
Unionist government. 

Totem Pole (A), A pole, elalio- 
rately carved, erected boforo the dwelling 
of ceiiain American Indians. It is a sort 


of symbol, bko a public-house sigii or 
flagstaff. 


Imagine a huge log, forty or fifty feet high, set 
up tIagHiaff fashion in front or at tho side of n 
low oue-slorled wooden house, and ('ar\ed in its 
whole height into immense hiit gi-otethpie repre- 
sentations of innii, Ijonst, and bird. ... [It in eni- 
hieniatic of] family pride, veneration of uiuvntors 
. . . and legendary ridlglon. noiiietimos [the 
rot«un] is only a iiiassl i c iH>le, with a bird or soiiio 
weird animal at the top. . . . the crest of the chief 
by whose house ft stands. . . . Sometimes it was 
so broad at the Isiscas to allow a dooiw'ay to ho 
cut through it. rwially tho whole |>ide was can lmI 
into grotesiiue flgiii'os one ahonu the other, and 
tluM'lfuctheightoiied , . . i»y dabs of lainr— Idiie, 
red, and grcen."-*.Yiurtce»tA Ctniury. December, 
p. 9U3. 


Totemlsm. Totem is tho representa- 
tion of a symbol by an animal, and 
totemism is the system or sciem.^ of such 

S mbolwm. Tims, in Egyptian mytli- 
ogy, what is reprcscnt^l as a pig or 
hipiKipotamus by one tribe, is (lor some 
toteimc reason) reiix'csented os a croco- 
dile by another. 

*‘The apitfiront wealtli of [Kgyptian} mytliology 
tleiieiids on the toteiiiisin of UieiiihabiiantHof the 
Hilo Valley. . . . Kach district had its own siK'cial 
animal as tho emblem of the trilw dwelling in 
Hint locality.*’— Aw*rin!r; N'mtiecnih t'cnticry, J uly 
lt»3, p. Al. 

Toto Coelo. Entirely. The allusinii 
is to augurs who divided tho heavens 
into four ports. Among the Greeks the 
left hand w^as unlucky, and the right 
lucky. When all four jiarts concurred 
a prediction was certified toto ctclo, ’flio 
liomans called the cast Antiea, tho west 
Postica, the south Dextra, and tho north 
Sinistra. 

**Kv<‘nwhca they are relaxing Mio-se gciieml 
requirements . . . the education diflei'H toto v»io 
from instriictinn induced by the tests of nti ex- 
amining Ijody.”— Ariwcfeentft Century. January, 
KttB, p. *J3, 

Totiui Teres ataue Rotundus* 

Finished and completely rounded off. 

Toiudk In touch with him. Kn rap^ ' 
port ; in sympathy, llie allusion is to 
the touchstone, which shows by its 
colour what metal has touched it. 

Toaelu Ih tweh -faith, fidelity. 
The allusion is to touching ” gold and 
other metals on a touchstone to prove 
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diem. Shakespeare speaks of ** friends 
«f noble touch’* (proof). 

** And truHt iiio on my truth, 

If thou kevp tuucll with me. 

My drarest frirnd, ns niy own lioart, 

Thou nhult right welcome he.‘* 

Gmrue Uumwell (ITWO. 

Tonoli At ( To), To go to a place 
witliontjstopping at it. • 
i§»^i Q,iy ^.0 touched at Bidoii/' — Acts 

^xvii. a. 

TouiA Bottom (To). To know the 
worst. A sea-phrase. 

“It ifl much hotter for the minl«try to touch 
hottdin fit once find know cite whole truth, than 
to n'inain any hmger in auBifense.*’— Jfcictfprtper 
paragraph t January, 1886. 

Touob Up {To), To touch a horse 
with a wliip for greater speed. To touch 
up a picture, etc., is to give it a few 
touches to improve it. 

Touch and Ck> (/I). A very uaiTow 
escape ; a very brief encounter. A 
metaphor deriv^ from driving when the 
wheel of one vehicle touches tliat of ! 
another passing vehicle without doing i 
iiiischit'f. It was a touch, but ueiilier 
whichi WHS stoppetl, each went on its 
way. 

Tou'Chet. When Charles IX. intro- 
duced Henri of Navarre to Mario 
Touchet, ho requeshxl him to make an 
anagram on her name, and Henri tfiere- 
iipou wrote the following:— A* charm 
tout, 

Touobatone. A dark, flinty schist, 

• called by the ancients LapU Lydias; 
called touchstone because gold is tried 
by it, thus: A series of iieeilles arc 
formed ( 1 ) of pure gold ; ( 2 ) of %\ gold 
and 1 copjjer ; (3J of 22 gold and 2 coj)- 
pci', and so on. The assaycr selects one 
of those and rub.s it on the touchstone, 
when it leaves a reddish mark in pro- 

e irtion to the quantity of copper alloy. 

r. Uro says: “In such small work 
as cannot ^ assayed . . . the as- 
sayers . . . ascertain its quality by 
* touch.* They tlieu compare the colour 
left belflnd, and form tlieir judgment 
accordingly.** , 

V The fable is, Miat Battus saw Mer- 
cury steal Ai)o11o* 8 oxeu, and Mercury 
gave him a cow to secure his silence on 
the theft. Merc^, distrustful of the 
• mau, clianged himself into a peasant, 
and offered Battus a cow and an ox if he 
would tell him the secret, l^ttus, 
caught in the trapj told the secret, and 
Mercury changed him^iito n touchstone. 
{(hid : Metamorphom^ ii.) 

Ib tri«ai>y the tuuchittjne, and men by 
gold.’'-jroc<». 


Touchstone, A clown whose mouth is 
filled with quips and cranks and witW 
repartees, {tinakesprare : As Im like 
It, ) The onginal one was Tarlton. 

Tonoby. Apt to take offence ou 
slmbt provocation. iouchez pas, 

m tawjere^^ one not to be touched. 

Tour. The Grajid Tour. Tlirough 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and home by 
Germany. Before railways were laid 
down, this tour was made by most of the 
young aristocratic families as the finish 
of their education. Those who merely 
went to France or Gerinany were rimply 
tourists. 

Tour do Foroe. A feat of strength. 

Tonrlourou. Young unfledged sol- 
diers of the Hue, wrho used to be called 
“ Jean-Joan.” 

“LeB TonrloiirouB Bont Ics notiveanx cnrnK>B, 
ceux i|in ti'iiut iKiB encore ile vieilteB inoiisiAclies, 
et <481 Saiierit Biir leB buiilevanlB en reipirdftut 1 «b 
I maKeH. lew p>iillaBfle«.otcn chercliant dvn imyricH.'* 
'-Paul de Koch : Un Tuurloitrou, cliftl). xiii. 

Touru&ment or Toumay. A tilt 
of knights ; the chief .art of the game 
being so to mnneeuvre or turn your horse 
astoavoidtheadversary’s blow. (French, 
tonrmamvnt^ verb, tournoytr,) 

Toimument of the Drutn, A comic 
romance in verse by Sir Div^id Lind^y ; 
a ludicrous mock touritaraeut. 

Toitrnaineot rf Tottenham, A comic 
romance, printed in Percy 
A number of clowns oi'o introduced, 
iwactising warlike games, and making 
vows like knights of high degree. They 
ride tilt on cart-hoi’stJS, fight witii 
plough- shares and flails, and w'car for 
armour wooden bowls and saucepaudids. 
It may bo teniied the “high life below 
stairs “ of chivalry. 

Tour'nomine (3 syl.). ThaVs Tour* 
nemine. Your wish was father to the 
thought. Toumeininc was n Jesuit of 
the eighteenth century, of a very san- 
guine and dreamy tempenuneut. * • 

Tours. Geoffrey of Monmouth says : 
** In the party of Brutus was one Turo'- 
nes, his nephew, inferior to none in 
courage and strength, from whom Tours 
derive its name, being the place of his 
sepultare. Of coursej this fable is 
wholly worihless historically. Tours is 
the city •of the Tu'roncs, a ^ple of 
Gallia Lugduuousis. ^ 

Tout (pronounce towi). To ply or 
seek for customers. “ A touter ** is one 
who touts. (From Tooting, where 
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persons on their way to the court held at 
Epsom were pestered by touts.” 

^ “ A century or two ajfo, when the cotirt t(w>k ui> 
Its «tuarlors at Rtisom . . , Tmany oQ tho luliatiit- 
ants used to station ttunneiei ves at the ]xiiu t here 
the roads fork oiT to Kpsoni hy TmUing and Mer- 
ton, and *tout' the travel let’s to ivtss through 
Tooting. It become a coinnion expressutn for 
earriaire-folk to say, ‘Tito Toots are im us 
again.”*— H'oi/ird; Gvetatsr XoMdim. v«)l. ii. p. sat). 

Tout BttBemble (French). Tlie whole 
massed iogetlier ; t)ie general effect. 

Tout est Perdu Hormis L*Hon- 
ueur» is wliat Francois I. wrote to his 
mother after the battle of Pa'via. 

Tout lo Monde. Evoryono who is 
anyone. 

Tower of Hunger. Oualaudi. {See 
Uooli'no.) 

Tower of Xrfmdon. The architect 
of t)iis reiutu'kablc building was Giindul* 
phus, Bishop of Rochester, who also 
built or restored Rochester keei), in the 
time of William I. In the Tower lie 
buried Anne Boleyn and her brother; 
the guilty Catherine Howard, and Lady 
Rochfoni her associate; tho venerable 
Lady Salisbury, and Cromwell the min- 
ister of Henry vUI. ; the two Seymours, 
the admiral and protector of hklward VI. ; 
the Dukfi of Norfolk mul Earl of Sussex 
(Queen Elizabeth’s reign) ; the Duke of 
Monmouth, i^n of Charles II. ; tho Earls 
of Balmerino and Kilmarnock, and Lord 
Lovat ; Bishop Fisher and his illustrious 
friend Mai%. 


Towers of SUenoo. Towers in 
Persia and India, some sixty feet in 
height, on tlie top of which Parscos jdace 
the dead to he eaten hy vultures. Tlio 
bones are jncked clean m the course of 
a day, and are then thrown into a re- 
ceptacle and covered with charcoal. 

“A proi-ns'jion la ilipn fornw’il, tbe frk‘Uil’4 itf 
ftillowing thp fo tho Timers of 

Bileiu.'e on Malalmr Hill. ‘—Vttl. Floini-Jona. 


*.* The ParscCHiiill not luini or luiiy tlM’irdond, 
liocaiii»e iiioy ooiiHhior a ilc.-nl luxly iiripu'.e, arnl 
they will not sufrerthrniMclwsttoilofllnu'iy of the 
4 *Iemcnli<. They carry rlioir dead oi) n iiier lo the 
Tower of Silooee. At iheeiitrancr They look fhetr 
l.aRr on the dead, and the ('otrwe-hi'.'ircrri rarr.> the 
ilnotl hiMly aitliio the iirci-iru'Ur.iid IityAtdown to 
1.0 deioiircd hy vultures which er<»wu the lower. 
{SineiiKjUh Century, Oct,, IMS, p. Gil.) 


T«wn (A) is tlie Anglo-Saxon //hi, a 
plot of ground fenced xbinid or enclosed 
by a heilge ; a single dwelling ; a num- 
ber of dwelling-houses enclosi^ together 
forming a village or burgh. e 


^^‘‘Our anssstm’s in fline of war . . . would cahl a 
dltc)i,or mak« a strong hedge atmut their houRCfif, 
and IniUiSCG m environed . . . got the name tunee 
ariiiekod unu» them (oaOote-tun/now Cotton, the 
cute or boime fenced in or tuged about i Nortlt- 
tan. now Norton . , . Bouth-tttn, now Sutton). In 
troublous times whole * thorpes ' were fenced- in. 


and took tho name of tunea (iow’iiH), uiid then 
* BtedoR ’ (now and ‘ thorjios ' (villages), and 

burftha rhtirrowa) . , . got the name of townea.”— 
itestUidion, p. 233. 

Town and Ctolni 3Row (A). A col- 
lision, often leading to a ffght, in tho 
English universities botwecu thp students 
or gownsmen, and non-gownsmeu— 
principally bargees and rouglif, 
Philistines.) ^ 

Toyshop of Soropo CI7ie), So 
Burko colled Birmingham. Here ‘ ‘ toy ’ ’ 
docs not refer to playthings for cliildrcii, 
hut small articles made of steel. ** Light 
toys” in Biniiingham moan mounts, 
small Rteel rings, sword Kilts, iiiul so 
on; while “heavy steel toys” menu 
chanipaguonippers, HUgiM:-cuiter.*i, nul - 
crackers, and all similar articles. 

? A 'whim or fancy is a toy. ir.’illi- 
wcll (piotes (JLV. Jfm'l. -ISSS), “ l^>r 
thc-so causes . . . she ran at nindoni . . , 
as till) toy took her.” 

It also moau.s an anecdote or triiling 
story. Hence Latimer (1550) say.s, “And 
here I will tell you a men*y toy.” 

Tracing of a Fortroos (T/ir). Tho 
outline of tho fortification, that is, tho 
directions in which the masses are laid 
out. 

TraotB for the Ttmos. PuMirIkmI 
at Oxford (luring the yearn 1833-1 SI I, 
and bonce called the O/fird Tracin, 

A. i,e. Rev, John Keble, M.A., author 
of the C/trMan year, follow of Oriel, 
and formerly Professor of Poetry at* 
Oxford. 

B. Rev. Isaac Williams, Fellow of 
Trinity; author of The Vnlhedrai, and 
other roem, 

C. Rev. E. B. Piwey, H.T)., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, and (’anon of 
(JhriAt Church. 

B. Rev. John Henry Newman, 

Fellow of Oriel, writer of tho rf*lehr;it« d 
Tract No. DO, which was the last. 

E. Rev. Thomas KoWe. 

F. Sir John J^rovost, Bart. 

G. Rev. B. F. Wilson, of Oriel. 

Traota'rians, Those who concur in 
tho reliinouB views ’advocated hy the 
Oxford Ih'octs, 

Traoy. AU the Traeps hare th triad 
in their faces. Those who do wrong 
will always moot with ptinislnneni. Wil- 
liam de Traci was the most active of tho 
four knights who slew Thomas il Becket, 
and for this misdeed all who bore the 
name were saddl^ by the Church with 
tiiis ban: “ Wheawvatp' hy sea or land 
they go, rim wiiul in tbeii; face shall , 
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ever blow.” FuUor, witii bis usual 
naiveUj says, ** So much the better in 
hot weather, as it wiU^ve the need of 
a fan,” 

TradOe {See Baiancb.) 

Trade Mark. A mark a<l(mted by 
a nnuiu&cturer to distinguish his pro- 
^*ucffons from those mode by other 
persons. 

Trade Winda* Winds that trade 
or tread in one uniform track. In the 
northern hcmispliere they blow from tho 
north-eitati and in the southern hciui- 
s])h<iro from the fionth~e<utty aliout tliirty 
tlegieos each side of the eciuator. In 
Koino places they blow six months in one 
direction, and six in the opposite. It is 
a mistake to derive tho word from irmk 
(coiiiniercc), under the notion that they 
are “ good for trade.” (Anglo-Saxon, 
Urdfh^u'iud^ A trcmling wiud—i.r. wind 
of a Bpccitie “ bent ” or tread ; iredmi. 
to tread.) 

Trade follows the Flag. Colonies 
piomote tho tm<le of tho mother ooiiii- 
try. Tlio reference is to tho custom of 
planting the flag of the mother coiuitry 
in every colony. 

Tradesmen’s Signs, removed hy Act 
of rarlfamcut, 1701, The Loudon Pav- 
ing Act, C Goo. III. 20, 17. 

Traditions. {See Ciuhstian Tea.w- 

TIONS.) 

Trafa Meat. Moat prohibited as food 
by J ews from some ritual defect. It was 
M)ld cheap to general butchers, but at one 
time the. law forbade tho sale. In 128.) 
linger do Liikenhani, of Norwich, was 
fiiic'd for k'clliug “ Trafa meat.” 


Tragedy. The goat-song (Gixick, 
irntju^-udU), The song that wins the 
goat a piizo. Tliis is the explanation 
given hy Horace (7>t? Arle lUitea, 220). 
(.SVe? ConBDY.) 

Tragedy- The tirst English tragedy 
of any merit was (iorMuCy written by 
Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville. « 
(Sec lUlph liokfer^Joister.) 

The Vather of Tragedy, A^sdiylos tho 
Athenian, (b.c. 52o- 426.) Thespis, the 
^ Hichardson of Atlieus, wlio went about 
* in a waggon with lus strolling players, 
was tho first to introduce dialogue in the 
choral odes, and is therefore not unfre- 
qucntly adled tho ‘^FaUier of Ti-agedy 
or the Drama.” • 


•• TUcapis wad first wlift. fdl Itcsmeared with leo, 
Uesau tliiii pleasure for |H>sierltr 
( .* ait «/ /‘ostry (fr e. HI. 


Father of French Tragedy, Gamier 
(1634-1590). 

TralL THc if ail of the serpent is oter 
them all. Sin has set his mark on all. 
{Thomas Moore : Faradise and the Peri,) 

Traitors* Bridge. A loyal heart 
may be landed mida* Traitm's* Fridge. 
Traiior’s Bridge, in the Tower, was the 
way by which iicisons cliargod with high 
treason cutereu that State prison. 

Traitors’ Gato opens from tho Tower 
of I/mdon to the Ihamcs, and was tho 
gate hy wlucli jicrsons accused of treason 
entered tlieir prison. 

Trajan’s Column commomoratos Jiis 
victories over the Dacians. It was tho 
w'ofk of Apollndoriis. The column of 
tho Place VendCme, Paris, is a model 
of it. 

Trajan’s WaU. A line of fortifiea- 
iious stretching across the Dobrudscha 
from Czeniavoda to the Black Scji. 

Tram {A). A car which runs on a 
tramway (y.r.). Trams in collicric.$ 
wore in use in the scvoutoentli century, 
but wore not iuti'jduccil into our streets 
till 1808. 

Tramway or Tram Rolls. A rail- 
way for tram- carta or w’oggous, origin- 
ally made of wooden rails. Don 
rails were (iivt laid down in 1738, but 
aiipurciitly wore called *‘dram-n»ads ” 
((irock, dram^t ///, to run). \Ware told 
there were waggoiiH called drams (or 
tTfims). Benjamin Outram, in ISOO,. 
uscil alone rails at Little Katoii, Dcrby- 
sliire ; but tlio similarity between tram 
and Onlram is a mere coincidence. 
Pcrhnp.s ho w.'w tluf cause of the word 
dram briing ch:inge<l to frain, but even 
tills ia doubtful. (S«)c lirtjs' Cycfftptedia.) • 

•‘Tuuns .in* a kiml nf i<|imIco on whiHi nmls nn» 
hroii^lir rroii) rhe pl.u'i* \rhi>io me l)t‘wu in 
rhe .Hliift. A rnun Ins four wtiLvIs. luit; t\ 
iH ttUlitnit whcfis.” — yjrcfmi: UtnUrry #»/ A'eus 
vmllo-uif'^Time, \ ol. li. p. iiM, ». 

Tramecksan and Slameolcsdii. 

Tlio high heels and low heels, the two 
^^.at political factions of Lilliput. The 
high heels are the Torie.s, and the low 
heels tho Kadicals of tho kingdom. * * Tho 
animosity of these two factious ruus so 
high that they will neither cat, nor drink, 
nor speak to each other.” Tho king was 
a low heel in politics, but the heir-ap- 
parent a nigh heel. {Strifi: (jfil^'€t''s 
Trarels ; } oyage to LiUipnif chap, iv.) 

Trammel means to catch in a net. 
(Frencli, tramail^ trame, a woof ; verb, 
trameTf to weave.) 
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Tra^montane (3 syl.). The north 
wind ; so called by the XtaliauB because 
to them it comes over the mountains. 
The Italians also apply tlie term to Ger^ 
man, French, and other artists bom 
north of the Alps. French lawyers, on 
the other hand, apply the word to Italian 
canonists, whom they consider too Bo- 
monistic. Wo in England generally call 
overstrained Boman Catholic notions 

Ultramontane.’* 

Translator {A), A cobbler, who 
translates or transmogrifies two pairs of 
worn-out shoes into one pair capable of 
being worn ; a reformer, who tries to 
cobme tho laws, 

"The dull a \a mode reformers or translAtors 
ha\c inilled the church all to pieces and know 
not howto pntcli it itpairaiii."— A(<rcit>‘ius l*raff- 
matiens (March, 1047, Ko. U7). 

Tranalator-GonoraL So Fuller, in 
his irorthics^ calls Philemon Holland, 
who translated a large number of tlie 
Greek and Latin classics. (1551-1636.) 

Trap. A caniage, especially such as 
a phiietou, dog-cart, commercial sulky, 
and such like. It is not apjilicd to a 
gentleman’s close carriage. CVintraction 
of trappin^H (whatever is “ put ou,” 
furniture for horses, decorations, etc.). 

“The tnip in qnfHtl<>n was a carruiKe wind) tho 
Major had houcht for six iiouinls sterling.” 
'Tkttckevay : \ untiy t\Ur, chap. Ixvn. 

IVapft, Luggage, as “ Leave your traps 
at the stftitiuii,” must look after my 
traps,” etc. {See aboce,) 

“Tho traps were packed up ns (iui*'kly as pos- 
sihle.nnd the imriy drove away,"— 

Trapa'ni. Tlie Count de Trapani 
was the ninth cliihl of Mary Isabel and 
Ferdinand 11. of the two Sicilies. He 
married the Archduchess Mary, daughter 
of Leopold II., Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

N.B. Francis de Paul, usually called 
Louis-Emnianuel, Count of Trapani, was 
bora in 1827* 

Trapa'ni. The Spaniards, iu,]nti1ess 
rajllery of the Spanish marriages,' cuUchI 
the trapjs oT dishclouts used by vraiters 
in tho eafin to wipe down the duty tables 
irapani. 

Trapper* in America, is one whose 
vocation is to set traps Air wild auimals 
for the sake of their furs. 

The Trapper, {See Natty Bumppo.) 

Trappists. A religions drder, so 
called frmn La Trappe, aii abbey of the 
Cistercian order, founded in the middle 
of the twelfth century. 

Tra«'f^ Same as Duende 


Travels In tbe Bine. A brown 
study; in cloudlond. 

“Finding him gonf for * travels in the blue,' I 
resiuTtcd iiiM mood, and did not roaeul his lung 
Aunual, liMiiP. SI. 

Traveller’s Uoenoe. Tho long bow; 
exaggeration. 

“If the raphiin has not taken M rift'd Icisl^ Ijr 
ceuce,' wo huY4< in Norway a most suecessful di^ 
volupnieut of i>eaBant propriotorship.'' — ir. 
Bou'trman, 

Travta’ta. An opera representing 
the progress of a courtesan. The li- 
bretto is borrowed from a French novel, 
called La Dame anx CamSliaa, by AI<;x- 
audre Dumas, juu. It was dramatised 
for tho French stage. The music of the 
opera is by Giuseppe Verdi. 

Tre* Pol, Pen. 

“ By their Tre, tlioir Pol, anil Pen, 

\c iihall know the Cornish iimn.” 

The extreme east of Cornwall is noted 
for yVv, the extreme west for Pol, tho 
centre for Pen. 

On December 19th, 1891, tho follow- 
ing residents are mentioned by the Lamp- 
eeatoii fJWlclp News as attending the 
funeral of d gentleman who livcni iit 
Tre -hummer House, Tresmere : ~ Uesi- 
dents f roml’rcvell, TrosmarroWjTregl It h , 
Trebantiw, "JVeliidick, etc., with Tn*- 
leavcii the Mayor of Launceston. 

Treacle properly moans an 

antidote against the bite of wild beasts 
(Greek, Jpliannilka], from ther 

a wild beast). The ancients gave tho* 
name to several sorts of antidotes, but 
ultimately it was ap)ilied chiefly to 
Venice treacle {(hf'iyica andruchi), a 
com|»ound of some sixty-four drugs in 
honey. 

V Sir Tliomas More sf^aks of “a 
most strong treacle {i.e. antidote) against 
these venomous herosics.” And in an 
old version of Jenmiiah viii. 22, ” balm” 
is translated treacle— “Is there no treacle 
at Gilead F Is there no phisitiau 
there?” 

Treading on One's Corns. {See 

'COBNS.) 

TreoSfires. Theae are my treasttns ; 
meiiuiiig the sick and poor. So said St. 
Lawrence when the Roman pnutor coin- 
niandcd him to deliver up his treasures. 
He uros then coudemned to be roasted 
alive on a gridiron (258). 

One day a lady from Campa'nia called 
uponConie'lia, the^mother of tho Gracchi, 
and after showing her jewels, requested 
In return to see raose belouginig to the 
famous mother-in-law of Amconus. 
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Cornelia sent lor her two eons, and said 
to the lady, These arc my jewels, in 
which alone I delight.^ 

Treaa'nry of Seleneos. Bokhara 
(Asia), the centre of learning. It has 
103 colleges, with 10,000 students, be- 
sides a Ijpst of schools and ^ mosques. 

^ Aee. Tlie oldest in the world— 

(1) De Candolle considers the decidu- 
ous in Mexico, one 

of the oldest trees in the world. 

(2) The ehestnut-treea on Mount JEtna^ 
and the Oriental plane-tree in the valley 
of Bujukdere, near Constantinople, are 
supposed to be of about the same age. 

(3) The Rev. W, Tuckwell says the 

oldest tree in the world is the Soma 

epprem of Lombardy. It was forty years 
old when Christ was born.** 

TrecH of a patriarchal age, 

I. Oaks. 

(1) lhuHore\fa ()nl\ Dorsetsbire, 2,000 
yeai-s old. Blown down in 1703. 

(2) The gn;at Oak of Saintca, in the 
department of Charente Inferieure, is 
from I ,S00 to 2,000 years old. 

(3) The Wvifarthwg Oaky Norfolk, 
and tluj Itenthg Oak weie 700 years old 
at the lime of the Couqin^st. 

(1) Can't horpe Oaky near Wetherby, 
York.shii*o, according to Professor Buniet, 
is 1,000 years old, 

(o) Jl illtnm the Conqueror'^ a Oaky 
'Windsor Groat Paik, is at least 1,200 
years ohl. 

(j») The Bull Oal, Wedgcnock Park, 
and the VleeUiT Oaky Colljomo, were in 
existence at the time of the Conquest. 

(7) 'I'he Oak of the VarUnamy in the 
forest of Parey, St. Ouen, is al>ovc G50 
years old. If allaotPa Oaky at Ellersloy, 
near Paisley, was prol)ably fifty years 
older. Blowm down in 1839. 

(8) Oiven (Jhnd^wer^s Onk, Slielton, 

near Ishrewshury, is so called because 
that chief tain witnessed from itsbranch<is 
the battle between Henry IV, and Harry 
Percy, yi 1403. Other famous oaks ai-o 
those called The Ttvdvc Jpoatlea and 
The Four Evangeliais, < 

(9) In the I)uke#ics, Nottinghamshire, 
ai-e some oaks of memorable ago and 
renown : {a) In the Duke of Portland's 
Park is an oak called Robin Ilood's Lar^ 

• tlei\ It is only a shell, held together 
with strong iron braces. 

The rarhament Oaky Clipston, Notts, is 
said to lie above 1 ,000 years old. We are 
told that Kdwardl., hunting in Sherwood 
Foi*e8t, was infonn^ of the Welsh revolt, 
and summoned a ** parliament *’ of his 
« barons, under this oak, and it was agreed 


to make war of extermination on Wales. 
Others say it was under this tree that 
King John assembled his barons and 
decreed the execution of Prince Arthur. 
The Parliament Oak is split into two 
distinct trees, and though both the 
trunks are hollow, they are both covered 
with foliage and aconis atop during the 
season. 

The Major Oaky in the park of Lord 
Monvers, is a veritable giant. In the 
hollow trunk fifteen persons of ordinary 
size may find standing room. At i& 
base it mea.sures 90 feet, and at 5 feet 
from the ground about 35 feet. Its head 
covers a circumference of 270 yards. 

Anotlier venerable oak (some say 1,500 
years old) is Oreendale Oaky about half a 
mile from Welbeck Abbey. It is a mere 
ruin 6Up]K>rtcd by props and cliaius. It 
has a passage through the bole large 
cuough to admit three horsemen abreast, 
and a coach-and-four has been driven 
through it. 

The IS(trn Siefera Oaky in the same 
vicinity, is so called because the truiik 
w^as composed of seven stems. It still 
stands, but in a very dilapidated state. 

II. Yews. 

(1) Of Itraburn, in Kent, according to 
De Candolle, is 3,000 years old. 

(2) Tho Feotch yew at Fortingaly in 
Perthshire, is between 2, .11)0 and 3,000 
years. 

(3) Of Darlry churchyard y ^prbyshire, 
about 2,050 years, 

(4) Of Cro-whuraty Surrey, about 1,400. 

(5) The three at Fountaiua Abbey y in 
Yorkshire, at least 1 ,200 yeara. Beneath 
these trees the founders of the abbey 
held their cuuucil in 1132. 

(C) The yew gi*ove of Xorhury Parky 
Surrey, was standing in the time of the 
Druids. 

(7) The yew-trees at Kiugstey Bottomy 
near Chichester, wore standing when the 
soa-kings landed on the Sussex coast. 

(8) '*he vew-tree of llarliny ton church- 
yardy Middlesex, is above 850 years aid. 

(9) That at Ankenrykc Itouae, ncjir 
Staines, •was noted when Magna Charta 
was signed in 1215, and it was the 
trysting tree for Henry VHI. and Anne 
Boleyu. 

III. MlSCEU.ANF.OUS. 

(1) The eight oUre-treea on the Mmnt 
of Otitraaveere flourishing 800 years ago, 
when the Turks took JerusaleiA. 

(2) Tho Unw-tree in the Grisona is up- 
wards of 590 years old. 

V llie api‘uce will reach to the age of 
1,200 years. 
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^ The poet'e tree. A tree mtmt over 
the tomb of Tan-Sein, a mubiOLaii of in- 
eompu'able skill at the court of Akbar, 
and it is said that whoever chews a 
leaf of this tree will have extraordinary 
melody of voice. (VT, 

** Hiti voioG was as sweet as if lie had chowod the 
leaves of iliat enchanted tree which trrovts o\er 
tlic tiHiih of the musiciau Tau-Seiu.*'--'ifoo}e.* 
LiaUi Uoekh, 

^ 2'ho singing iree. Each leaf was a 
mouth, and every leaf joined in concert. 
(AraihiaH Nights,) 

He is alivgether up the tree. Quite 
out of the swim, nowhere in the oom- 
2 )ctitiou list. 

Vp a tree. In a difficulty, in a mess. 
It is said that Spurgeon used to practise 
his students in extempore preaching, and 
that one of his young nuui, on reaching 
the desk and opening the note containing 
his text, read the'einglo word “Ziicchanis*’ 
as his text. He tliought a minute or 
two, and then delivered himself thus : — 
“ Zacclueus was a little man, so am I ; 
Zacchseus was up a tree, so am I ; Zac> 
choius moxle haste and caiuo down, and 
BO do L” 

Tree of Buddtia {The), The bo- 
tree. 

Tree of Blnowlodge ( The) . Genesis 

ii. 9. 

Tree of Litierty. A tree set u^ by 
the pcoiilc, hung with flags and devices^ 
and crotTucd with a cfip of liljcrty. 
The Amcri(,‘ans of the united States 
planted 2 >opIars and other trees during 
tlic war of iudcneiidcnce, ‘‘ as symbols 
of grow'iug freedom,” 7'hc Jacobins in 
Paris planted their first tree of lilojrty 
in 1790. The Hymbols used in France 
to decorate their irecH of liberty were 
tricoloured ribbons, circles to indicate 
unity, triangles to signify ccpiality, ami 
a cap of liljerty. Trees of liberty wore 
planted by the Italians in the revolution 
of 1848. 

c 

<Tree of Xdfe. Genesis ii. 9. 


Trooa. Trees hurst into Icaf-^ 

Anh earliest Hay IStii. lalcsC Junel4tfa. 

itwrh „ - 

Itawon „ 

Uotuft-cheMMii ,, 
tMrdh ' t, 

Lfmtt 
llnlberry 
Oak „ 

Poplar „ 

fipamnh cheitnut„ 


earliest Hay IStii. 

„ Ain-fl JWli, 
!! March iwli, 
March inh, 
Mnrcli :!ftt, 
April fall. 
Hay isth, 

A pril lot'll, 
March 6th, 
April SOtb, 


May 7tb. 
May )sch, 
April mb, 
April J4ib. 
May 211(1. 
June ‘J3ri1. 
Hay 26th. 
April IStb. 
^May, sotli. 
April 23rd. 


t^camuro i- March istb, 

f Trees o f the Bun and Moon, OmeuLtr 
trees growing at the extremity of 
India,*' mentioned in the Italian ro- 
mance of Uuerino Meschino. 


Tregoa'glo. To roar like Tregeugle - 
very louf^.. Tregeagle is the giant of 
Bosmaiy Pool, on, Bodmin Downs (Corn- 
wall), whose allotted task is to baie out 
the water with a limpet-shell. When 
the wintry blast howls over the downs, 
the people say it is the giant roaring. 
{Bee Giants.') ^ ^ 

Tregotour. A conjurer or juggler.^ 
(From Old Frencli, tresgiat a juggling 
trick. ) The performance of a conjurer was 
anciently termed his ** minstrelsy ; ” thus 
wo read of Janio the juggler — Janiu 
le tregettor, facieuti ministralsiam suam 
coram rege . . . 208.’* {Lib, Comjmf, 
Garderoha, an, (4 Edw. II. fol. 86), MB. 
CotL Neiv, chaj), viii.) 

Tremont'. Boston in Massachim'ris 
was onco so called, from the Ihree hills 
on whicli the city stands. 

Trenoh-tho-Mert The gullcy of 
llichai'd Caeur do Lion ; so called from 
its ‘‘flcetiicss.** Those who sailod in it 
were called by the same name. 

Trencher* A good trmeher-mtfn, i\ 
good cater. The trencher is the jil.ittcr 
on which food is cut (French, t$ywvhrr^ 
to cut), by a figure of siieech applied to 
food itself. 

lie that traits for another\s trrurhr}\ 
eats many a late dinner. He wlio is 
dejicudciit on others must wait, and 
wait, and wait, happy if after waiting 
he gets anything at all 

oil, lUiW MIVtf lUMl 

Tb that ixior irnu Mint hniufis on priiive<(' rii\ oiii'h ' 
Tliere is, briwiji l timt umile he wniilil Hap:ri- lo, 
That Bwrer. of pniwes, hikI llieir niin, 

Mui'o iHiuKP and f<»rs iban ^‘aia «»r ^oiocii h.-tx 

nhakesptHhre : lltftiry l ///., in. i*. 

Trencher Gap, The mortar-board 
cap worn at college ; so railed from the 
troiichered or split boarcls whicli fonn 
the tom Mortar-lioard is a perversion 
of the French mortiet'. 

Trencher Frienda. Poi-sons who 
cultivate the friendship of others for the 
sake of sitting at their board, and tho 
good things they can get. 

Trencher Knight. A table knight, 
a suitor from cupboard love. 

Trenohmore* A popular dance in 
the sixteenth and scvcuiecntii centuries. 

“ N iiuMc-hceled ni&riiiors . * . cspcrlnfr . . 
sonirtlineB a Mei’isi'n, or Trenclitnoru of forty 
mile# long "'-Taylor the Water-Poet, 

Trec’ffore (2 syl). A border round 
a shield in faemlcj^. The origin of tlie 
frossure in the tpyal arms of Scotland is 
traced by heralds to the ninth century. 
They ass^ that Charlemague granted it 
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to King AchaiuB of Scotland in token of 
alliance, and as on assurance that ** the 
lilies of Franco shoidd be a defence to 
the lion of Scotland. ” Chalmers insinu- 
ates that these two xnonarchs did not 
oven know of each other’s existence. 

Trtves (1 syl.). Tke JSolif Coat of 
A relic preserved in the cathedral 
of Treves. It is said to bo the seamless 
coat of our Saviour, which the soldiers 
would not rend, and therefore cast lots 
for. (John xix. 2!5, 25.) The Empress 
Hclc'na, it is said, discovered this coat 
ill the fourth century. . 

Trevdtliy Stone. St. Clear, Corn- 
wall. A cromlech. Trevedi, in British, 
means o>]i)Utcc of graves, 

Tria Jnneta In Uno. The motto of 
the tJrdor of the Bath. 

Triads. Three .subjects more or less 
coniioctcd formed into one continuous 
poem or subject / thus the Creat'afn^ 
(fentplion, and Kemrrectim W'ould form a 
triad. I'hc conquest of Kugland by the 
JtomanHy tWows, and Normans would 
form a triad. Akxmidm* ihe Croat, Julins 
Cmnr, and Napokon Bonaparte would 
form a triad. So would Law, JPhgsie, 
and Ihvtnitg, The "WelBh triads arc col- 
lections of historic facts, mythologiciil 
tniditions, moral maxims, or rules of 
jioctry disposed in gixiups of three. 

Trials at Bar. Trials which ocimpy 
the attention of ^tho four jiidgcs in the 
puixirior court, insteiwi of at Ntsi Tritis, 
Those trials are for very difficult causes, 
and bef (jre special juries. (See IVharton : 
Law Lexieon, article “ Bar.*'') 

Tri'amond. Son of Ag'apS, a faiiy ; 
very daring and very strong. He fought 
oil iuusebaesk, and oiupU^ed lioth sword 
and shield. He man'ieil Can'ace. 
m r : Favrie Qnecne, bk, iv.) (.Sifv Pma- 

MOND.) 

Triai^lea. Tied up at the trUmgles, 
A machine to which a soldier was at one 
time fnkteued when flogged. 

“ He was tied ui» nt ihe triangles, and Mundei 
‘ 1).' 'Ouida: IhultrguiQ chap. vii. 

Triangular Part of Man (The). 
The lK)dy. Spenser says, *‘The divine 
pait of man is viretdar, but the mortal 
is ^triangular.” (Falhie Qaeeue, 

Tribune. Last of the Tribunes, Cola 
di Hien/i, who assumed the title of 
“ Tribime of Ulioriy, peace, and justice.” 
Kionzi is the hero oi one of iJord Lyt- 
toii's most vigorous works of fiction. 
(I313.;35l.) 


Tribune of tbe People {A). A 
democratic leader. 

** D<»liiiar had tdum of Alinan, and ot hla 

j)nw«>r i» the lS:Mt KniC and »lie had come to the 
dihctuMon tliat be waa no ordinary inan, tliU 
iribiine^if the POopU).”— T. Terrell : Lady Delmar, 
ttk. ii. chap. vlil. 

Trice, ni do it in a trice. The hour 
is divided into minutes, seconds, and 
trices or thirds. I’ll do it in a minute, 
1*11 do it in a second, I’ll do it in a trice. 

Trick. An old dog learns m triekf. 
When persons are old they do not readily 
conform to new ways. Tlie Latin pro- 
verb is “ Senex pstttaeus negliait feru-’ 
lam;^ the Greeks said, iat*» 

f'citein kai geronta nouUhetein^ tauton 
esti;'^ tbe Germans say, alter 

htmd ist nieht gut kundigen,^' 

Trioolour. Flags or ribbons with 
three colours, assumed by nations or in- 
surgents as symbols of political liberty. 
The present European tricolour ensigns 
are, for— 

Betgmn, black, yellow, red, divided 
vertically. 

France, blue, white, red, flivided verti- 
cally, (*SVc below.) 

Holland, re<l, white, blue, divided 
horizontally. 

ffnbj, green, white, red, divided verti- 
cally. • 

Tricolour of Frwnee. The insargeuts 
ill the French Bevoliition chose the three 
colours of the city of railS" for their 
syinliol. Tbe thre-e i‘olours were first 
devised by Mary Stuart, wife of Frnmjois 
II. The white rejircseiitcd the royal house 
of Franco ; the blue, Scotland ; and the 
red, Switzerland, in compliment to the 
Swiss guards, wliose livery it ivas. The 
heralds afterwards tinctured tlie shield 
of Paris with the three colours, thus ex-* 
presswi in heraldic language: *‘Faris 
portait de gueules, sur vamean d* argent, 
JloUant sur des ondes de mih/te, le chef 
cousu Jle France ” (a ship with white 
sails, on a red ground, with a blue ckeO* 
Tho usual tale is that the insurgents in 
1789 had adopted for their flag the two 
colouiw, red and blue, but that Lafayette 
persuaded them to odd the Bourbon 
white, to show^that they bore no hos- 
tility to the king. The first flag of the 
Republicans was gmn. The tricolour 
\ra8 adopted July 11th. vrheu tho people 
were disgusted with tho king fop dis- 
missing Neckor. • 

“ If you will wrtir a livery, lot it at least lus that 
of the i*it> of »uil rod,"— .* Hix 

Yturs A/teruard«, dial*, xv. 

Trieet'e (2 ayl). Since 1816 It has 
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borne the title of “the most loyal of 
towns.” 

Tri'gonu The junction of three signs. 
The zodiac is partitioned into four tri- 
gons, named respectively after the four 
elements; the watery trigon includes 
Cancer, ^orpio, and Pisces ; the f^ry^ 
Arles, Leo, and Sagittarius ; the earthy, 
Taurus, Virgo, and Capricomus; and 
the airy^ Gemini, Libra, and Aquarius. 

Tril'og^. A grou]> of three tragedies. 
Evoj^one in Greece who took part in the 
poetic contest had to produce a trilogy 
and a satyric drama. We have only ono 
specimen, and that is by ^schylos, em- 
bracing the Affinnmmon, the Choephorw^ 
and the Eunim^Ulis. 


Iftini of Brliain. Got, Krtba, and Tbsiia. 

Mericamt, V itzputzU, TIaloc, and Tozcatlimca. 

Pcrm'iana. Aiiuiuti, Tburcunti, and lute- 
qtine<|ui. • 

Pereiana (aveietit). Tltclr ’'Triiilasiau deity'* 
M'as OroninsdoB, MitliiUH. and Anin'anpH. 

Phreiiieiana. Astaroth, Mileum. and Uhen>oth, 

Sfmiana (nwtent). Jttidter (divine tMiwer), 
Miuorvfi (divine Lovoa or wisdom), and Jnno 
(called “amor ct delici uni Jovls /lo 
Theoloma VeiiM, \ lii. 13. Their three chitC deuiea 
were Jiioiter, NetUiine, and Pluto. • . 

Seandtauviaua. Odin (who ijrave the hreatli of * 
life), I(ienir(whn fntVH sonso ami inotimi), and 
Lodur (who gai e blood, colour, speecli, sight, and 
liearing). 

2't/rtitn8. Belns. Venus, and Tamiiz, etc. 

Orpheus (2 syl,). His triad was PhauSM, 
rmno8,and Kronoa. 

Pinto. His triad was To Aff'athon (Goodnc'^s), 
Nous or Eternal WiHdouiiarchitirtof the World) 
(nee ProverhB ill. IP), mid Psyt hS (liie inuiHlano 
aoiili. 

Plithtt(f*nrait. His triad was the Monml i*r Unii y, 
Nous or Wisdom, and i's.x cliG. 


Trimllkt. The Anglo-Saxon name 
for the month of May, because in that 
month they began to milk their kino 
three times'a day. 

Trimmer. One who runs with the 
hare and holds with the hounds. Geor^ 
Sa.vile, Marquis of Halifax, adopted the 
tenu in t>ie reign of Charles 11. to signify 
that he was neither an extreme Whig 
nor an extreme Tory. Drydeu was called 
a trimmer, because he professed attach- 
ment to the king, but was the avowed 
enemy of the Buko of York, 

Trin'oulo. A jester in Shake8pcare*B 
Tempest, 

Trine, ^in asti'olo^, a planet distant 
from another one-third of the circle is 
said to 1)0 in trine ; one-fourth, it is in 
square ; one -sixth or two signs, it is in 
sexiile ; but whei( one-half distant, it is 
said to be “ opposite.” 

" fn HCKifle, o^iiinrr, and triuo.and upiMioito 
Of noxious eflicacy.” 

^ Milton : Paradine T^ft, x. fiSl). 

^ N.B. Planets distant from each other 
six signs or half a circle have opposite 
influences, and are therefore opposed to 
each other. 


JlSrin'lty. Tcrtullian (IC0-240J intio- 
duc^ this word into Christian th^^^logy. 
The word triad is much older. . Almost 
every mythology has a threefold deity. 
(See Three.) 


.4?nericn>» Indiana. Otkon, Messou, ami Atahii- 
Bta. * 

Bralmina. Thdr “ tri-iuurti ” iz a tbrec-beaded 
deity, representing Hmhiria (ns creator), Ymliiiu 
(as prebcrv er), and Siva (aa destroyer). 

Celta. H u, Cloridwoo, and (irai wy. 

Cheruact A tliree-headod god cal leif Ti iglat. 

ChineaaWive tho triple goddesB Puasa. 

Dmtda. Taiitac. Fan, and Moline. 

R^Hctns. Osiris, T»is^ and Horns. 

Klmurintinn Mt/aieries. Bacchus, Pciseiilionp 
(4 Hyl.),aDd Boiuotor. 

Oolha. Woden, Vrigga, and Thor. 

i#twce lanciort). Zeus (l syl.), Aphrodite, and 


Trlnoban'tes (I syl.). Inhabitants 
of Middlesex and Essex, refen-cd to in 
Csesar's Oallw Wars. This word, cou- 
verted into 'I'riuovantes, gave rise to tho 
myth that the people referred to came 
from Troy. 

Trino'da Neoesaltas. Tlie thico 
contributions to which all lands wer6 
subject in Anglo-Saxon times, viz. — 
(\) lU’yye-bot, for keeping bridg(*s and 
high roads in repair; (2) Bur^Amt, for 
Eyrd, for maintiiining the military and 
keeping fortresses in repair; and (;l) 
mival force of the kingdom. 

Trlplt'aka moans the “triple basket,” 
a term applied to the three classes into 
which the cunouioal uritings of the* 
Buddha are divided— viz. the Soutras, 
the Vina'ya, and tlie Abidhanua. (See 
these worm.) 

Triple AUlanoe. 

A tmity entered into by England, 
Swed^ «i, and Holland against Louis XIV. 
in loG8. It ended in the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapeile. (See next page.) 

A treaty between England, France, and 
Holland against Charles Xll. This 
league was called tha Quadruple after 
Germany joined it. (1717.) ' 

, A third (1789) between Great Britain, 
Holland, and Ru8sia,stagainst Catherine 
of Russia in defence of Turkey. 

A fourth in 1883, between Germany, 
Italy, and Austiia, against France and 
Russia. 

TripoB. A Cambridge term, meaning 
tho three honour elaem into which tho 
best men are disposed at tho final exami- 
nation, whether ef Mathematics, Law, 
Theology, or Natural Sdence, etc. The 
^ word is often emphatically applied to 
I the voluntary clasncal examination. • 
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TrlamegUtiui Her- 

mSs, the Egyptian philosopher, or Thoth, 
councillor of Osi'm, King of Egypt, to 
whom is attributed a host of inventions 
—amongst others the art of writing in 
liieroglyphics, the first code of Egyptian 
laws, hannony, astrology, the lute and 
lyres mafic, mysteridus sciences. 


or 

of Ermonie, and Blanche Fleur, sister of 
Marko. Kiugof Cornwall. Having lost 
both his parents, he was brought up by 
liis uncle. Tristram, being wounded in a 
duel, was cured by Ysolde, daughter of 
the Queen of Ireland, and on his return 
to Cornwall told liis uncle of the beauti- 
ful nrincess. Marke sent to solicit her 
hand in marriage, and was accepted. 
Ysolde manied the king, but was in 
love with the. nephew, with whom she 
liad guilty connection. Tristram being 
bani^ied from Cornwall, went to Brit- 
tany, and married Ysolt of the White 
Han^j daughter of the Duke of Brittany, 
'loistrain then went on his arlvontures, 
and, being wounded, was informed that 
ho could bo cured only by Ysolde. A 
messengor is dispatched to Cornwall, 
and is ordered to hoist a white sail 
if Ysolde accompauios him back. The 
vessel came in sight with a white sail 
displayed ; but Ysolt of tlw Whi te llnnU, 
out 01 jealousy, told her husband that 
the vessel had a black sail flying, and 
• Tristram instantly expired. Sir Tnstram 
wiis one of the knights of the Bound 
Table. Gotfrit of Strasbourg, a German 
vinmcsanger (minstrel) at tlie close of the 
twelfth century, composed a romance in 
verse, entitled Tmtan et Isolde, It was 
continued by Ulrich of Turheim, by 
H 01 JT 3 ' of Freyberg, and othem, to the 
extent of many thousand verses. The 
iKJst edition is that of Breslau, two vols. 
8 VO, 1823, {See Ysolt, Heiu£ 1 TK.) 

Sir Tristram* s horse, Passet'reuL 


Tristram (‘S'ir), THsirem^ Tristan, 
Ti'istam, l^n ox Roulaud Rise, Lord 


Tritan. Sou of Neptune, represented 
as a fish with a human head. It is this ; 
sea-god that makes the roaring of the* 
ocean by blowing through his shell. 


‘‘Hear old Triton blow Ids wrcstblHl Jiorn [liciir 
tlin sea ruarj.'* Wm'amorth. 

A Triton amng the niinnom. The 
sun among inferior lights. Luna inter 
minores ignes. 

Triumph. A word formed from 
thriambos, the Uionysiac hymn. 

“Sonic . , . ha\c assigned tbo oritfin of . . . 
Iriiitiipbai rrocosslons to tbo niytblc inmipn of 
Dionysus, after bis conquests in the East, the 
\«Ty word triumph being . , . the Dionysiac 
)iyiun;’-«Pater: Afarinsthe J^icureoiHcbap. x\i. 


Trivet. Right as a trivet, (5es Bight.) 

Trl'vla. Goddess of streets and ways. 
Gay has a poem in thi’ee books so en- 
titled. 

“ Tbo\i, Trivia, aid iny song. 
Through spacious streets conduct tby hard 

along . . , 

To i^ve thy rtsilin, and smooth the broken ways, 
Earth from her womb a flinty tribute s. * 

Gay : Trtnia^ bk. i. 

Triviafl, strictly speaking, means 
“ belonging to the beaten road.** (Latin, 
triviuMf which is not tree vi<c rtliree 
roads], but from the . Greek trilio [to 
rub], meaning the worn or beaten path.) 
As what comes out of the road is com- 
mon, BO trivial means of little value. 
Trench connects this word with trieium 
{tree via or cross ways), and says the 
gossip carried on at these places gave 
rise to the present meaning of the word. 

Trlvinm. The three elementary 
Ruhlects of literary education up to the 
twelfth century— Giummar, Rhetoric, 
and Logic. • {Sec Quadbivium.) 

N.B. Theology was introduced in 
the twelfth century. 

Troolilliis {The), says Barrow, 

outers with impunity into the mouth 
of the crocodile. This is to pick from 
tlio tocth a leech which greatly tonnents 
the creature. 

batf seboM 

The I'liny bird that dares, with leasing hum, 

Witluii iho rrocodilo’u Ktretched jaw* wu*oinc.“ 
Thomas Moore,: lalUi Jitfokh, iH. i. 

Troglodytes (3 syl.). A people of 
Ethiopia, south-east of Egypt. Remnins 
of their cave dwellings are still to be 
seen along the hiuiksof the Nile. There 
were Troglodytes of Syria and Arabia 
also, according to Strabo. Pliny (v. 8) 
asserts that they fed on .scipoiite. (Greek, 
irogISy a cave duo, to get into.) 

“ King Francois, of etcrn.al memory . . . ab- 
horred Micse iiypocrltiiTil snake-patera,” — iJii* 
Mats: iiarganim and Pantagruol iiSp. Ded. iv.). 

Troglodyte. A person who lives so 
secluded os not to know the current 
events of the day, is so self-opinft>a- 
ated as to condemn everyone who sees 
not eye*to eye with himself, and scorns 
everything that comes not within the 
scope of his own approval ; a detractor ; 
a critic. Tlie Satftrday Rvrieio intro- 
duced this use of the word. (See above,) 

V Miners are sometimes facetiously 
called Tyiglodytes. 

Troilus (3 syl.J. The j^nce'of 
cliivalry, one of tne sons of Ibiam, 
killed by Achilles in the siege of Troy 
{Homer*s fliatl). The loves of Troilus 
and Crefirida, celebrated by Shakespeoxe 
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and Chaucor, form no part of the old 
classic tale. 

As ti'ite as Troiliis, Troilus is meant 
by Shakosmare to be the type of con- 
staucy^ and Cressid the typo of female 
inconstancy. {See Obessida.) 

** After alt oomparisi>UR of triitli . . . 

* Ar trneiis Truilu»’ shall crown up the verse, 

And Siuictify tho uunihers." 

Timlua and Creaaida, ill. 3. 

Tro'lliUi and Cros'sida {Shetlee- 
s^iemr), Tho story was originally writ- 
ten by Lolliiis, ail old Lombard author, 
and sin ce by Chaucer ( Vope ) . Chauccr*s 
poem is from Boccaccio's Filosirato. 

Trois pour Cent. A cheap hat. 

“ llnnnini? AVith Imre hciid nhout, 

'Whilo tiio town Is temiH.>st-toHt, 

•rrenrice Iswls unheeded sliout 
Tlut their thi-ee-iwr-conts. arc lost.*' 

: La Pillet du Cafi, 

Trojan. lie a regular Trojan. A 
fine fellow, with good courage and plenty 
of spirit ; what the French call a brave 
homme. Tlio Trojans in Homer's Iliad 
mid Virgil's JEncid arc described os 
truthful, brave, patriotic, and confiding. 

‘•There they right, and like true Trojans.** 
Itutler: iludihnU.ll, 

Trojan War {TVte), Tho siege of 
Troy by the Greeks. After a siege of 
ten years tho city was taken and burnt 
to the ground. The last year of the 
siege is thctoiibject of Homor’s Iliad; 
the burning of Troy and the flight of 
TErie.'is is a continuation by A'^irgil in his 
JIUduL 

The Trojan War, by Hcniy of Voldig, 
(WiUdeck), a ininncsiuger (twelfth cen- 
tury) is no translation of cither Homer 
fir Virgil, but a German adaptation of 
tup old tale. By far the best part of this 
poetical i*oinance is where Laviiiia tells 
Iicr tale oi lovo to her mother. 

Trolls. Dwarfs of Nortliem mytho- 
logy, living in hills or mounds ; they are 
represented as stumpy, misshapen, and 
humpbacked, inclin^ to thieving, aad 
fond of carrying off children oi«8ubsti- 
t suing one of th&r own ofTspring for that 
of a human mother. They are called 
hill-xieople, and are Specially flverse to 
noise, ^om a recollection of the time 
when Thor used to bo for ever flinging 
Ills hammer after them. (Icelandic, 
troll.) (See Faiby.) 

“ Out then spake tlic tiny Troll, t 
No iMgtfcr than nil «iumct lio.” 

Vanish ballad^ mine of MiUenskov. 

TrolIJr. A cart used in mines and on 
railways. A railway trolly is worked 
by tlio hand, which moves a treadle ; a 
coal-mine trolly used to be pushed by 
trolly-boys; pouiea ore now generally 


employed instead of boys. (W elsh, trol, 
a curt ; trolio, to roll or trundle, whence 
“ to troll a catch **— i.e. to sing a catch 
or round.) 

Trompte Voire retigien g ile trompee, 
Tou have boon greatly imj^sed upon. 
Similarly, Suprendre la H^igion de 
quelqtdnn ” is to deceive or iniposo 
upon ono. Cardinal do Bonncchose 
used tho former phrase in his letter to 
The Times resecting the Beport of the 
CFcumeuical Council, and it puzzled the 
Bnglish journals, but was explained by 
M. Notterelle. (See The Times, Jiuiiiary 
1st, 1870.) 

V We uso the word faith both for 
“ credulity ” and “ religion ” — e.g. 
“ Your faith (credulity) hiis been im- 
posed upon.** The ‘’^Catholic faith,” 
“ Mahometan faith,** ” Brahminical 
faith,** etc., virtually mean “religion.** 

Troiie 80 ,TroiiiB.or Trophy Money, 
or Trophy Tax. * * A dnty of fourpcuco 
[in tho pound] paid annually by house - 
Jceepers or their landloi'ds, for the drums, 
colours [trophies], etc., of the Companies 
or regiments of militia.’* {Di\ Scott^s 
liailci/s Dictionarg.) 

Trooporo mean troopships, as “In- 
dian troopers,** shijsi for tlie convey- 
ance of trooiMj to India, especially be- 
tween February and October, when tho 
annual reliefs of British forces in India 
are made. Similarly, whaler is a ship 
for whaling. 

Troops of tho Une. All numliered 
infantry or marching regiments, except 
the foot-guards, 

Tropho'nlos (Greek), Latin, 2Vo- 
phhnm. He has visited the eare of 
Trophonim (Greek). Said of a melan- 
choly man. The cave of Trophonins 
was ono of tho most celebrated oracles 
of Greece. Ibo entrance was so narrow 
that he who went to consult the oracle 
liad to lie on his back with his feet 
towards the cave, whereupon he was 
caught by some unseen force and vio- 
lently pulled insidoftho cave. After 
remaining there a time, he was driven 
out in similar fashion, and looked most 
ghastly pale and terrified; hence the 
proverb. 

Tron'badoimi (3 syl.). Minstrels of 
the south of Franco in tho eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries; so 
called from the ProvnrMjal verb tronbar 
(to invent). Our wc^d poet Biraifies ex- 
actly the same thing, being the Greek 
for “ create.’* (See TBOUvifiRBa.) 
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Trouble means a moral irhirlwind. 
(Latin, turbo^ a whirlwind ; ItalioUi tur- 
bare ; French, troubl^r.) Disturb is 
from the same root. The idea pervades 
all such words os agitaiiony cominotion, 
vexation^ a tossing and down, etc. 

Ttonitlogiiii'o Adrioel Do and 

#lo not; yes and no. When Pantag'- 
riiel asked the philosopher Tronillogau 
whetlier Panurge should marry or not, 
the philosopher replied * * Yes.’* “ What 
say youV’’ asked the prince. “What 
you have lietird,” answered Tmuillogan. 
“ What have I hoard,” said Pontagruel. 
“What I have spoken,” rejoincS the 
sage. “Good,” said the prince; “hut 
1(41 inc plainly, shall Panurge marry or 
let it alone?” “Neither,” answered 
tlie oracle. “ How ? ” said the prince ; 
“that cannot be.” ‘ “ Then both,” said 
Trouillogan. {Rabehia : Gargautua and 
hmtagntel^ iii. 35.) 

Trout is tlio Lathi troct^a, from the 
(ireok troktes^ the greedy fish (jtrogoy to 
oa4.). The trout is very voracious, and 
will devour any kind of animal food. 

ru<»lftn«ll was . . . «n«a|aro<l in a keon and ant- 
mated abotic LoVhlevon trnot and sea 

and river trout, and bull troitt, sriid ebar 
which never Fine to the tty, and mr whieh Moine 
8Ui>|ioae n«> be] infant eahiion.and heiitnff^ which 
frc>inent. t ho Kith, and \cnditii8o» which are only 
foil ml in tlio ca««tJe loch of Loebmaben.’*— IK. 
Scoft: Thr Abbut, chap. xxii. 

Trouveres (2 syl.) were the trouba- 
dours of the fwrtn of France, in the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies. So called from trouver, tlie Wal- 
loon verb moaning “ to invent.” (See 
Teoudapoues.) 

Trovato’re (/Q (4 syl,). Manri'eo, 
llie sou of Garzia, brother of the Comte 
di Luna. Verdi’s opera so called is 
taken from the drama of Oargia Gut- 
tici-ez, w'hich is laid in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Trovatore means a troubadour. 

Trowt*^ Dworfc of Orkney and 
Shetland mythology, similar to the Scan- 
dinavian Trolls. There are land-trows 
and sea-lrows. “ tbow tak’ thee” is a 
phrase still used by the islaml women 
when angry with their children. 

,, TroMr’taa [btrad-raierl. King of 
* \he mice and father of Psycar'^iax, who 
was drowned. 

“ Fix their cmincil . . . 

Wliciv gri'at Troxattas eiuwned in *rlorv 

Yt'uun ... 

fatliev, father nmv no more •’* 
PurneU : Jiattle of the Proga amt Mica, hk. I. 

Troy-Novaut (Iiondon). This name 
|avo rise* to the tradition that Brute, a 

79 


Trojan refugee, founded London and 
called it New Troy ; but the word is 
British, and compounded of I'ri-nou- 
kafd (inhabitants of the now town). 
Civitas Trmohantum, the city of theTri- 
nobautcB, which we might render “ New- 
towusmen.” 

“ For noble Britons apronp from Trojans ImlO, 
And Troy-novant was built of <iia Troyes ashes 
cold/' {ipenner: Fa/i'ie Qtteejie^ ili. !*. 

Troy-town has no connection with 
the Homeric “ IVoy,” but means a maze, 
labyrinth, or bower, ' (Welsh froi, to 
tuni ; troedle, a trodden place [? street], 
wheuco the archaic frode, a path or 
track ; Anglo-Saxon thratv^an, to twist 
or turn.) There arc numerous Troys 
and Troy-towns in Great Britaiu and 
North America. The upper garden of 
Kensington Palace was called “ the siege 
of Troy.” 

V A Troy-town is about e^uiv.alent 
to “Julian’s Bower,” mentioned in 
Halliwell’s Archaic Lictionary, 

Troy Weight means “London 
weight.” London used to l>c called 
Tiog^norant. {See above,) The general 
notion that the word is from Troyes, a 
town of France, and that the weight was 
brought to Europe from Grand Cairo by 
cnLsadfi.s, is wholly untem^hle, as the 
term Troy W'eight was usc-d in England 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
’froy weight is old London we^ht, and 
Avoirdupois the weight brought over by 
the Normans. {See Avoirdutois.) 

Truce of God. In 1010 the Church 
forbade the barons to make any attack 
on each other between simset on Wed- 
nesday and sunrise on the following 
Monilay, or upon any ecclesiastical fast 
or feast day. It also provided that no 
man was to molest a lalxiurer working in 
the fields, or to lay hands on any imple- 
ment of husbandry, on pain of excom- 
munication. (See Peace of God.) 

• • 

Truces. Faithless and fatal tn/ecs, 

, The Enjperor Antouius Caracalla de- 
stroyed the citizens df Alexandria, at one 
time, and at another cut off the atten- 
dants of Artabai^us, King of Persia, 
under colour of marrying his daughter. 

Jacob’s children destroyed the Sho- 
chemites to avenge the iiipe of Dinah. 

Gallienus, the Roman Emperor, put 
to death the militaiy men in Codltanti- 
iioplo. 

Aiitonius, under colour of friendship, 
enticed Artavasdes of Armenia; then, 
binding him in heavy clmins, put him to 
dcatli. 
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nuolmela. A veiy small trout 
with which Don Quixote was regaled at 
the road -side iuu where he was dubbed 
knight. {Cei'vanics ; Bon Quixote^ bk. i. 
chap, ii.) 

True Blno— thatis, ‘‘Covcntryblue,” 
noted for its fast dye. An epithet ap- 
plied to a person of inflexible honesty 
and fidelity. 

True^lovers* Knot is the Danish 
trohvelses kmrty “ a betrothment bond/* 
not a compound of tnifi and lov€f\ Thus 
in the Icelandic Gospel the phrase, a 
virgin espoused to a man/’ is, O' truhfad 
var cinum manne, 

“ Tliree times a true-love's knot I tie secure ; 

. Firm ))0 tbeknoi, flna may ins love ertdure.” 

Qay's PavloralB : 

True as Touolu Tlie reference is to 
goldliested by the touchstone 

“If thou lo\ost me too ranch 
It will not prove as true .as toncli.” 

' Love 7tte Little, Love mv Long (1570). 

True Thomas and the Queen of 
Xafland. An old romance in verse by 
Thomas the Bhynicr. 

IVue Thomm, 'Ihomas the RhjTner 
W 2 va so called from his prophecies, the 
most noted of which was the prediction 
of the death of Alexander 111. of Scot- 
land, made to the Earl of March in the 
Castle of Dunbar the day before it oc- 
cun'ed. It is recorded in the Scotia 
ehron'icon of Fordun, (1430.) {See 
IlHTWElb; 

Truepenny. Hamlet says to the 
Ghost, “ Art thou there, Truepenny V ” 
Then to his comrades, “You heai* this 
fellow in the cellarage?” (i. 6). And 
again, “Well said, old mole; canst 
work?” Tniepenny means iarth^boter 
or moU (Greek, trupanouy trupaoy to boro 
or perforate), an excellent word to apply 
to a ghost “ boring through the cellar- 
age” to get to the place of purgatory 
l)efore cock-crow. Miners use the word 
for a run of metal or mctalklc earth, 
Hifhich indicates the presence and direc- 
tion of a lode. 

Tmlli. Female spirits notp*d for their * 
kimliiess to men. {kandk Hohm : Aca~ 
demy of Armory,) ^ 

Trump. To trump up. To devise or 
make up falsely; to concoct. 

Trump Card. The Freiii^h carte de 
triomjdic (card of tiiumph). 

Trumpet. To trumpet ms's qood 
deeds. The allusion is to the Pharisaic 
sect called the AlmgiverSy who hod a 
trumpet sounded before them, ostensibly 


to summon the poor together, but m ro 
ality to publish abroad their abuegatiou 
and benevolence.,. 

You sound your own trumpet, Tlio 
allusion is to noralds, who used to an- 
nounce with a fiourish of trumpets the 
knights who entered a list. 

Trumpeter. Your trtmpetcr U-dead 
— i,e, you are obliged to sound your owil 
praises because no one will do it for you. 

'nmmpete ( Feast oj^, A J ewish fes- 
tival, held on the first two days of Tisri, 
the beginning of the ecclesiastical year. 

Trundle. A military earthwork 
above Goodwood. The area is about 
trv'o furlongs. It has a double vallum. 
The situations of the portm are still to bo 
traced in the east, west, and north . Tho 
fortifications of the ancient Biitons being 
circular, it is probable that tho Tnmdlo 
is British. The fortified encampments 
of the Homans were square ; examples 
may be seen at the Broyle, near Chiclies- 
ter, and on Ditcliing Hill. 

Truss his Points (7b). To tie the 

points of hose, llie points were tho 
cords pointed withmetnf, like shoe-laei s, 
attached to doublets and liose ; being 
veiy iiumerouB, some second j)ei*son was 
required to “truss” them or fasten them 
proi)orly. 

“ I hear tho gnll [flir Pierole] chunorous fur 
fHnncoiio to truss liisitnintB. Ho will Iliut liiiuM-lf 
fortnnale if he lighlH on anj ono here who rmi il<» 
Jihn iho offleo of groom of the clianibcr.’’— .S'u' 
Scott : The Monnatery, chap. xvi. 

Trusts, llio combinations called 
rings or comers in tho commercial world. 
The chief mcrchiints of an article (say 
8U|mr, salt, or fionr^ combiiio to fix the 
selling price of a given article and thus 
secure enormous profits. These enter- 

rises are technically called “trusts,” 

ecause each of the merchants is on trust 
not to undersell the others, but to remain 
faithful to the terms agreed on. 

Truth. Filate saidy “ What truth ? ” 
This was the great question of tho 
Platoniats, Plato said wo could know 
truth if we could tuhlimate our niimls 
to their original purity. Arcesila os 
said that man’s understanding is not 
capable of knowing what truth is. Car'- 
neodOs maiutainetl that not only our un- 
derstanding could not comprehend it, 
but even our senses are wholly iiiade- 
quato to help us in the inveslimitiou. 
Gorgias the Bephist said, “What is 
right but wliat-vW prove to be right? 
and what is truth but what we believo 
to be truth P ” . . 
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Trutli In a WelL This ezprei»ioii 
is attributed both to Cleou'thSs and to 
Democ'ritos the derid^. 

•* Nktumm ftccuga, tjnre in iimfundn veritaiem 
(lit. ait DeniocrituH) iteuittui ; 

Acadpuiics, i. 10. 

Trsr'anolu Dauglii^r of the faiiy 
kii^ w]|p lived on the island of OI^Ton. 

“ Sle was as white as lily in Mav,” and 
• manicd Sir Lauufal, King Arthur’s 
stoward, whom she carried off to **OU- 
roim her jolif isle,*' and, as the romanco 
says— 

“ Since paw him in tlila lainl no nian, 

>'u iiu more of him tell I n'can 
For anothe without He." 

Thomas Chesiro : fitr Ltiunfal O&ih century). 

Try'gon. A poisonous fish. It is 
said that Tele'gonos, son of Ulysses hy 
Ciroe, coming to Ith'aca to see his father 
was (lenied admission by the servants ; 
wliorcuiJon a quarrel ensued, and his 
father, coming out to see what wtia the 
matter, was accidentally struck with his 
sou’s arrow, pointed with the bone of a 
trygoii, and died. 

** The lord of Ithaca. 

Struck by the poisonous trygfui's ?>oiu*, lupircd.’' 

• If'ext ? Triumph g eif the fimt ihucum). 

Tsin Dynasty. The fourth Imperial 
Dynasty of China, founded by Tcluio- 
siang-wAng, prince of Tain, who con- 
quered the fighting kings ” (</.r.). He 
built tlie Wall of China (b.c. 211). 

Tb9 ^ Dynasty. The nineteenth 
Tinperial Dynasty of China, founded by 
’rdiao-quang-yn, the guardian and chief 
•minister of Ydng-tee. He was a dc- 
fjcendiint of Tchuaiig-tsong, the Tartar 
general, and on taking the yellow robe 
assumed the name of Tac-tson (great 
aucestor)^ This dynasty, which lasted 
300 years, was one of the most famous 
in Chinese annals. (9G0-1276.) 

Tn Autsm. Come to the last (dausc. 
In the long Latin grace at St, John’s 
College, Cambridge, the last clause used 
to bo “ Tit auiem misere're met, Jkimhie, 
Amen.'^ It was not unusual, when a 
scholar ^ead slowly, for the senior Fellow 
to whisper 'Tn aufcm f.#. Skip all 
the rest and give us only the last sen- • 
tence. • 


Tu I’as Voulu, George Dandln 

C'Tis ijoitr oivn fnttU, (horge Ihndiu). 
You brought this upon yourself ; as you 
• have made yoiu’ bed so you must lie on 
it. {See Danww.) 


Tu auoqne. The tn qmqne style of 
arg,iitienf. Personal invectives; argu- 
ment of personal application ; argumm- 
turn ed hominem. 


“We in tlds AVork bis usual (n ^oqnc 
• ■tylo."— y«6lic OpinUnu 


Tu**ral-lii, the refrain of comic songs, 
is a corrimtiou of the Italian tnrinrn, 
and the ^euch tmiurem or turelure, 

Loure ” is an old French word for a 
bagpipe, and ‘Houm lom-e” moans a 
refrain on the bagpipe. The refrain of 
a French song published in 1697 is— 

“ Tonro loiirc, lourlrette, 

Liroula, lourft loiirira. ’ 

Suite dtt Thidtre lUUtcn, iii. p. 4.';3. 

Tub. A tale of a tub. A cock-and- 
bull story ; a rigmarole, nonsensicjil ro- 
mance. The 'Tale of et Tub is a religious 
satire by Dean Swift, 

Throw a tub to the whale. To create a 
diversion in order to avoid areal danger ; 
to bamboozle or mislead an enemy. In 
whaling, when a ship is threateiieu by a 
whole school of wlialcs, it is usual to 
throw a tub into the sea to divert their 
attention, and to make off as fast as 
p 08 .siblc. 

A tub of naled children. Emblematical 
of St. N'iiiliolas, in allusion to two boys 
murdered and placed in a pickling tub 
by a landlord, but rcaised to life again by 
this saiut. {See NioirotAS.) 

Tub, Tubbing. Tubs, in rowing 
shiiig, arc gig pairs of college boat clubs, 
who'pr.'mtioe for the tenn’s races. They 
are pulled on one side when a imr-oar 
boat in uniform makes it» ap\>earaueo. 
Tubbing is taking out piiirs under the 
supervirion ot* a coach to train men for 
takhig part in the races. 

Tub-woman M). A drawer of beer 
at a country publin-bouse. 

•‘Tlip PO’innon ppoplo kail alwnya a truliiion 
tliat 1 he ipieeii’s l.VuTie] fmindinoiber . . . had invii 
a wa'iliorivonian, or.ftR Cardinal York nssoriod.ft 
tnli-woinaii— ibiii is. a dniw»*r of at i couiury 

luiMiciiouse.'W/waW/ ; Miftury ofLuijland ; 
l». ITi. 

Tuba {happiness], A tree of Para- 
dise, of gigantic proportions, whose 
branches stretch out to those who wish 
to gather their produce ; not only all 
lusciou? fruits, hut even the ile^^f 
birds alrcmly cooked, gi’ecn garnients.and 
even houses ready naddlod and bridled. 
From the root of this tree spring the 
rivers of Paradise, flowing with milk 
and honey, ^vine and water, and from 
the bauks of wfiich may bo picked up 
inestimable gems. 

Tnok. A long narrow sword. (Gaelic, 
tnea, AVeish iteea, Italian «/oe(’d,^ermau 
stocky French estoc,) ^ In Hamlet tlie 
word is erroneoiLsly printed “ stuck,** in 
Malone’s edition. 

*' If he hy chance esonm ynnr venomous tuck, 

Our puruuse may hold Lbere.** Act Iv. 7. 
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A good tuck in or tuck out, A good 
feed. To tuek is to full, a tueker is a 
fuller. Hence, to cram. The fold of a 
dress to allow for growth is called a 
tuckt and a little frill on the top thereof is 
call^ a (Anglo-Saxon, tHC-ian.) 

ru tuck him up. Stab him, do for 
him. Tuok is a small dirk used by 
artillorymen. {See above.) 

Tucker* Food. “A tuck in,” a 
cram of food. {iSee alrn'e.) ■ 

“‘Nn,’ arml Palliser, ‘we’vt* no food.* ‘By 
.lovf '• wild I he (»tlic*r, ‘ I’ll ec:irc)i orcHtion for 
turkor i-o-niKlU. ino your Kun.' II atmn: 

The HVb ofth 0 Spider, uliai). jcii. 

Tuifet (A). A small tuft or clump. 
Strange that this word, so universally 
known, has never been introduced into 
our dictionaries, to the best of my know- 
ledge. 

" LlttU* Mullet 
8nt. on a tulTet 

Eating ber eurilK and whey . . 

yurtery PhymeA. 

Tuft. A nobleman or fellow com- 
moner. So called at Oxford because he 
we.'jrs a gold tuft or tassel on his college 
cup. 

Tuft-liuiiter* A nobleman^s toiidy ; 
one who tries to curry favour with the 
wealthy and great for the sake of feeding 
on the orumbsi which fall from the rich 
inan’M table.* A University term. (‘V<^ 
(tbnrr.) 

Tug, ^nanie by which collegers are 
known at Eton, Either from tog (the 
gown w'om in distinction to Oppidans), 
or from ** tough mnftou.^* 

“ A name in rolh'^f Imndrd down 
Kruiii niuiton toiicli or an> loni Kown '* 

Thf' World, KelMiiarj 17, Ihjj.T(i> :iI). 

Tug of War (T/fOi a- rural sport, in 
which a number of men or boys, divided 
into two bands, ]:iy hold of a strong 
rope and pnll against each other till one 
siilc has tugged the other over the divid- 
ing lino. 

.Tulleries (Paris) [tile^’kilfisf. The 
palace was on the site of some old tilo- 
kilns. Sahlonnieue.) ^ 

Tuloan BllOiopB. Certain Scotch 
bishops appointed by James I., with the 
distinct understanding that they were to 
liand over a fixed portion of the revenue 
to the patron. A tulean is a atuffoil calf- 
skin, placed under a cow tliat withholds 
her milk. The cow, thinking the ‘*tul- 
cau to bo ]ter calf, readily yields her 
milk to the milk-pail. 

Tulip* The Utrban plant; Persian, 
thoulyV (tlmdijban, a turban), by which 
name the flower is colled in Persia. 


My tulip. A term of endearment to 
animals, as “Gee up, my tulip!” oz 
“ Kim up, my tuMp ! ” Perhaps a pun 
suggested by the word tool. A donkey 
is a costermonger’s tool. 

Tulip Btoala, A reckless mania 
for the purbhase of tulip-bults ii^tho 
seventeenth ceutur}^ Beckmann says it,i 
rose to its greatest height in the years 
1634-1637. A root of tiie species called 
Viceroy sold for £250; Semper Augus- 
tus, more tliau double that sum. 'Fbe 
tulips were grown in Holland, but the 
mania which spread over Europe was a 
mere stock-jobbing speculation. 

Tumbledown Blok* Anything that 
will not stand firmly. Dick is liichard, 
the Protector’s sou, who was but a 
tottering wall at best. 

Tun. Any vessel, even a goblet of 
cup. (Anglo-Saxon tunue.) 

•‘Tiin.aiich acupas jinrptpra use to show divera 
trli'ka by.*’— ; Spaniah Dictionary. 

Tuadilkg. A thrashing with ashen 
sticks given to a schoolfellow by one ^f 
the monitors or “prajfects’^ of Win- 
chester school, for breach of discipline. 
(Latin Umdo^ to beat or bruise.) 

Tuno the Old Cow Bled ot (The). 
Advice instead of relief; remonstrance 
instead of help. As St. James siiy.s 
(it 15, 1(>), “If a brother or sister l>c 
naked, and destitute of daily food, and 
one of you say to them, Depart iu 
pcopo, be yo wanned and filled; not- 
withstanding ye give them not thoso 
things which are needful to tlie body ; 
what doth it profit?” Your words arc 
the tune the old cow died of. The 
reference is to the well-known song — 

'* TlMjre wag an old man, and he had an old fow, 
Hift he had ni> fodder to i^lve her, 

B(} he took Hi) Ills HUdln and I'laieil her Ilia 
tune— 

‘ Ooiraidur, pnod cow, conghh^r. 

Tills Isn't the time for the rfrasa to grow. 
CuiiBider> good cow, ci>nsider.' " 

Tunefbl Nine. The nine. Muses: 
CalU'ope {epic poetry), Clio (history), 
Era'to (el^y and lyric poetry). Euterjw 
(mtme), Melpom'en^ (trugmy), Poly- 
hym'nia {sacred song), Teipsic'hore 
(dancing), Thali'a (comdy), Ura'uia 
(astrotiomy). 

Tuning Goose. The entertainment 
given in Yorkshire when the com at 
harvest was all.safe1y stacked. 

Tnnio'ian. The adjective form of 
Tunis. 

Tnn'koro. A politico-religious sect 
of Ohio. .They came fri)m a small 
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German village on the Eder. They be- 
lieve all will be saved ; axe Quakers in 
plainuesB of dress ana speech ; and will 
neither fight, tior go to law. Both sex^ 
are equallv eligible for any officse. Celi- 
bacy is the highest honour, but not 
iinneratiire. They are also^lled Tuni- 
^ blera, and incorrectly Dunkers* Tunker 
means “ to dip a morsel into gravy,” ” a 
sop into wine,” and as they are Baptists 
this tei-m has been given them ; but they 
call themselves “the harmless people.” 
(/r. irepivorth Dixon: America^ 

ii. 18.) 

Tar'oaret. One who has liecomo 
ritdi by hook or by crook, and, having 
nothing else to display, makes a gi*eat 
display of his wealth. A ohevalier in 
Le Sage’s comedy of the same name. 

Tureen'. A deep pan for holding 
soup. (French, innne, a pan made of 
UrrCf earth.) 

Turf (y%<?), Tlio i-aceoourse; the 
profession of horse-racing, which is done 
(fn turf or grass. One who lives by the 
turf, or wdiose means of living is derived 
from running horses or betting on races. 

“All iiion arc cvnml ou the turf an<l under it.'*— 
/.rtrtl 0’m-(/e JDciUinck. 

Turk. Slave, villain. A term of re- 
proacli used by the Greeks of Constanti- 
nople, 

lou tjoiwg Turkf a playful reprimand 
^ to a young mischievous child. 

Turk Gregory. Gregory VII. , called 
Hildebrand, a furious Churchman, who 
surmounted every obstacle to deprive 
the erapei-or of his right of investi- 
ture of bishops. He was exceedingly 
disUlti‘,d by the early refonners. 

'-Turk Crcffory never did sncli deeds in anus 
us t have done this day.”-! Uenry /P., v. 3. 

Turkey. Tlio bird with a red wattle. 
A native of America, at one time sup- 
posed to ha VO come from Turkey. 

Turkieli Bpy was written by John 
Paul Mara'ua, on Italian, who hod been 
imprisoned for ccmspiracy. After his 
release he retired To Mon'aco, where he 
wrote the History of the Plot 8ubse- 
nuimtly he removed to Paris, and pro- 
uuced his Turkish Spy^ in which he 
gives the history of the last ago. 

Turlupin, a punster or farceur, with 
tuHupinadOf and the verb tnrhtpiner. 
It was usual in the ^Hth centu^ for 
play-writers in Italy and France to 
change their names. Thus Le Grand 
^ called ^imself Belleville in tragedy, and 
Xurlupm in f(irce; Busies Quefet tool^ 


the name of Flecholles ; and Joan Bap- 
tiste Poquelin called himself Moline, 
but there was a Mnliere before him who 
wrote plays. 

Tnniierlo,like berberry, beiiigyellow, 
was supposed to cure the yellow jaun- 
dice. Acconling to the doctrine oj 
signatures, Nature labels every plant 
with a mark to show what it is good for. 
lied plants are good for fever, white 
ones for rigor. Hence the red rose 
is supposed to cure hacmorrfiage. (fke 
Thistles.) 

Turncoat. As the dominions of tho 
duke of Saxony wore bounded in part 
by France, one of the early dukes hit 
upon the device of a coat blue one side, 
and white the other. When ho wished 
to be thought in the French interest he 
wore the white outside; otherwise tho 
outside colour was blue. Whence a 
Saxon was nicknamed Emmanuel Turn- 
coat. (Scots* Magazine, October, 1747.) 

Without going to histoiy, we have a 
veiy palimble etymon in the French 
tounH’-cote (turn-side), (-Vcc Coat.) 

Turning tke Tables. (Scs under 
Tabi.es,) 

Tumlp^Garden (The). So called by 
the Jacobites. George II. was callccl 
the “ Tiimip-hougher ” [hocr], and his 
hiring of tro»>ps was spoken of as ** sell- 
ing the tuniips,” or ‘‘tryinj^tf) sell his 
roots.” Hanover at the time was emi- 
nently a pastoral country. 

Turnip Townsend. The brother- 
in-law of Sir Robert Walpole, who, 
after his retirement from omcAsiu 1731. 
devoted himself to the improvement of 
agriculture. 

Turnspit Bog. One who has all 

the work but none of the profit; ho 
turns tho spit but eats not of the roast. 
Tho aBusion is to tho dog used formerly 
to turn the spit in roasting. Topsel sif^, 
“They go into a wheel, which they turn 
* round about with the weight of their 
bodies, so dilligently .... that 
no drudge .... can do the feato 
more cuuninglyy’ (1697.) 

Tnrpi^ Archbishop of Meinis. A 
mythological contemiiorury of Charle- 
magne. •His chronicle is siroposed to 
bo written at Vienne, in Dftuphiny, 
whence it is addressed to Looprandus, 
Dean of AquisgranensiB( Aix-la-Cnapclle}. 
It was not really written till the end of 
the eleventh century, and the probable 
qulbof wits ca.poq ox Bqrce^o'uq. 
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The romance turns on the expedition 
of Charlemagne to Spain in 777, to 
defend ono of his allies from the ag- 
gi’csHioiis of some neighbouring prince. 
Having conquered Navarro and Aragon, 
he returned to France. The chronicle 
says he invested Pami>elu'ua for three 
months without being able to take it; 
he then tried what pnayor could do, and 
the walls fell down of their own accord, 
like those of Jericho. Those Saracens 
who consented to bocoiuc Christians 
wore spared ; the rest were put to the 
sword. Charlemagne then visited the 
sai-cophagus of James, and Turpin bap- 
tised most of the neighbourhood. The 
king crossed the Pyrenees, but the i*ear 
commanded by Poland was attacked by 
50,000 Saracens, and none escaped. 

Turtle Doves. Bhyming slang for 
a pair of gloves. (See CmvY.) 

Tussle. A sti-uggle, a skirmish. A 
conuptioii of toiislt (German, zaiimx^ to 
pull); hence a dog is named Towiu*r 
fjjull ’em down). In the Winter's 
Tale (iv, 4.), Autol'yciis says to the 
Shepherd, ** I tozc from thee thy busi- 
ness ” {pump or draw out of thee). In 
Measure for Mcanure, Esoalus says to 
the Duke, “Wc’ll touzc tliee joint by 
joint’* (v, l.b 

Tut. A word used in Liucolnshiro 
for a phai4^m, as the Spittal llili Tut. 
Twn Tut mil get you is a threat to 
frighten children. Tui-yotten is i>anic. 
struck. Oiu: tush is derived from the 
word tut. 


TutlvUlus. The domoii wiio c(.illects 
all the words skipped over or mutilated 
by priests in the performance of the 
• servuies. Those literaiy sc-raps or shreds 
lio deposits in tliat pit which is said to 
be paved with “good intentions” never 
brouriit to effect. (Piers Plowman^ 
p. 647; Townhy Mysteries, pn. 310, 
3V9i; etc.). 

Twa Dogs of Bobert Bums, perhaps 
suggested bv the Spanish Col^quio dc 
Bos Ferros, by Cervantes. 

TwangdiUo^ the fiddler, lost one leg 
and one eye by a stroke *of lightning on 
the banks of toe Ister. 


^ Yet still the merry hard wittaont regret 
Boars his own itli), and wltb his soiinditig shell 
And coinic ptiiss rolfev'es Itls dr^mping frfends. 
He every string, to every note 
He i)endH hU idhuit neck, his flinglo eye 
Twinkles with Joy, hisactivo atninp heats time.'* 
Somerville: Uowinot, 


Tweeds. Checked cloths for trousers, 
etc. The origin of this name is sup« 
posed to have beep a Wuftder I9t 


“tweels,” somewhat blotted and badly 
written in 1829. ^The Scotch manu- 
facturer sent a consignment of these 
goods to Janies Locke,' of London, w'ho 
misread the word, and os they were 
made on the lianks of the Tweed, the 
nanin was appropriated and accGidiii^Iy 
adopted. „ 

However, tl>o Amrlo-flaron tivned (iliiidox), 
which K-ivc rise th»l is tweeled), 

and tvctlflen Hhcettf,\# more likely to lm>e given 
to tlio word. In fuct., ticrrln and firnffVre 
tioth iiiiwi cloth lu which the woof mwicw tho 
warn xcrtlnilly. 

Twoodledum and Tweedledcc. 

“ S«»nio B!iy comiKrcd to Hononcini 
That mynh(.‘cr Hniidol'H hat a ninny ; 
flthors aver that he to Hnndi'l 
IS sourcely fit to hold a c.’Uiilte. 

Htrangc .all this ditfurciice t^hoiild he 
'Twixt Twcedlodiim and Tw'ccd icd^-e.” 

J. Jtyrom. 

Tliis refem to the feud between the Bou- 
onciuists and Handelists. The Duke of 
Marlborough and most of the nobility 
took Bononcini by the band; but the 
Prince of WaleSt with Pope and Ar- 
butbnot, was for Handel, (Hee Glitck; 

IST8.) 

Twelfth (T7ie), the 12th of August. 
The first day of grouse-shooting. 

Twelfth Cake. The drawing for 
king and qiieon is a relic of the Boman 
Saturna^lia. At the close of this festival 
the Boman children drew lots with beans 
to see who would be king. Twelfth Day 
is twelve days after (l^hristmas, or tho » 
Epipliany. 

Twelfth Night (Shahespeare). Tlio 
serious plot IS taken from Belleforest's 
Histoires Ttvyiyius. Tho comic parts 
arc of ShakcsiJcare’s own iiiveiitiou. 
( ibe *' Bcfana.) 

Twelve. £ach Enylish archer van'f's 
fwehe Scotch menu H(hr hisyirUlc, This 
was a common saying at one time, be- 
cause the English were unerring arcliers, 
and each archer carried in his belt twelve 
arrows (Sir Walter Scott : TcUes of a 
Grandfather, vii.), 

' The Ticclce. All tjje prelates of the 
Boman Catholic Church. Of course tlie 
Twelve Apostles. 

“The Pope Ichmttflos himself wifli the ‘MnpU'v; 
and addresses those 700 prelates as the ‘ T\\ elvc.' ” 
—r&c Ttmss, DtMM)inber ll, 

Tw^ve TaUes* The earliest code 
of Boman law, compiled by the Decem- 
viri, and cut on twelve bronco tables or 
tablets (Lhy, iii. ; Biodorua, xii. 56.) 

TwIolmhaiiL Ths Bard of Twkk^ 
enham. Alexander Pope, whq lived , 
there ier tWriy years. (Iw8-171L) 
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Twig. I twig you ; do you twig my 
mca/iiiig ? I catch yoi^ meaning ; I un- 
derstaiid. (Irish, iwiginij I notice.) 

TwinkUng. (aSoo Bed-post.) 

Twins. A constellation and sign of 
tho iifxliift; (May 2l8t to Jun6 2l8t). 

411*' Vf ht>ri now no more the alternate twins ate fired, 
Bhori U the doubtful empire of the night” 

Thomson ! Hummer, 

Twist {Oliver), A boy bom in a 
workhouse, starved and ill-treated ; but 
always gentle, amiable, and pm*e- 
miiulcd. Dickens’s novel so called. 

Twisting the Lion’s TalL Seeing 
how far the ‘‘ Britishei-s ” will bear pro- 
vocation. “To give the lion’s tail 
another twist” is to tax the British for- 
bo.irancc a little* further. No doubt the 
kingdom is averse to war with civilised 
nations, and will put up with a deal 
rather than apply to the arbitration of 
arms. Even victory may be Ijought too 
dourly. Such provocation may i»rovoko 
a growl, but there will the matt^ end. 

*Twitch6r. Jemmy Twitchn\ A 
name given to John, Lord Sandwich 
(1718-1702), noted for his liaimn with 
Miss Hay, who was shot by tho Eev. 
“ Captain ” Hackman out of jealousy, 
xlis lordsliip’s shambling gait is mijmo- 
rialiscd in the Heroic JBpiHtle, 

“Suj .Icminy Twilchor shiiiublM-^stup. stop 
! " 

• Twitton. A narrow alloy. 

Two, Tlie evil principle of Pytha- 
goi'jis. Accordingly the second day of 
the second mouth of the year was sacred 
to Pluto, and was esteemed unlucky. 

Tiro an nnlavky nmnher in our dytm- 
fit N, Witness Ethelred 11. (he Unraadgy 
forced to abdicate ; Harold II., slain at 
Hustings; William II., shot in New 
Purest ; Henry II., who had to figlit for 
Ills crown, etc. ; Edward 11,, murdered 
jit Berkeley Costlo; Bichard II., de- 
])osed; Jpharlcs If,, driven into exile; 
Juiucs n., forced to abdicate; George 
JI. wasw'oi’stcd at Fontenoyaiid Law- 
fcld, his reign wasstroublcd by civil war, 
and disgraced by General Bruddock and 
Admiral Byng. 

It docs not seem mucli more lucky 
• abroad: Charles II. of France, after a 
most unhappy reign, died of poison ; 
Charles II. of Navarre was called The 
Had : Charles II. of Spain ended his 
dynasty, and loft liis kingdom a wreck ; 
Charles II. of Anjou (le Jioiteux) passeni 
almost the whole of his life in captivity ; 
^ Charles II. of Savoy reigned only nine 
months, and died at the u^e of eight. 


Fratgiois 11. of France was ^culiarly 
unliappy, and after reigning less than 
two yeiijrs, sickened and died ; Napoleon 
II. never reigned at all, and Napoleon 
HI., really tlie second emperor, w^as a 
most disastrous prince; Fi*anz II. of 
Gemiany lost all his Rhine possessions, 
and in l80d hod to renounce his title of 
enmeror. 

Friedrich II, Emperor of Germany, 
was hrst anathematised, then excom- 
municated, then dethroned, and laatly 
poisoned. 

Jean II. of France, being conquered 
at Poitiers, was brought captive to Eng- 
land by the Black l*rmco ; Juan II. of 
Aragon had to contend for his crown 
with his own son Carlos. 

It was Felipe 11. of ^adn who sent 
against England the “Xuvincible Ar- 
mada”;, it was Francesco II. of the 
Two Sicilies who was driven from his 
throne by Garibaldi ; it was liomulus II. 
in whom terminated tho empire of the 
W'est; Peter II. of Eassia died at the 
age of iiftoci), and ho was a disgrace to 
tho name of Mcnschikoff ; Pietro II. do 
Modicis wa.s forced to abdicate, and died 
of shipwreck; James IL of Scotland was 
shot by a cannon at the siege of Rox- 
burgh; James II, of Majorca, after 
loj»iijg his dominions, waa mui'dered. 
Alexander II. of Scotland had his king- 
dom laid under an interdict ; Alexander 
IL, Iho Pope, had to contend against 
Honorius IL, the anti-pope ; Alexis II., 
Emperor of the East, was jilaced under 
tho ward of his falber and mother, wdio 
so disgu9lt*d tlio nation by theii' cruelty 
that the lK»y was iirst dethroned and 
then strangled ; Andronicus II., Em- 
peror of Greece, was detluoned; Henri 
II. of Fniuce made the disastrous peace- 
called JaI Paiv Malheurcme^ and was 
killed by Montgomery in a tournament ; 
etc. etc. (iSt'ef Jane and John.) 

Twos Eyes of Greece. Athens and 
Sparta. • • 

Two ^Frldlays. When two Fridays 
came together. Never (y.r.). 

Two Gontlomon of Vero'na. Tlio 
story of Proteus and Julia was bor- 
rowed from tho pastoral romance of 
Diana, by George of Moutomayor, a 
Spaniarcb translated into English by 
Barthokunew Younge in 1598. The love 
adventure of Julia resemble# that of 
Viola, in Twelfth Night, 

Two Strfaigs to Us Bow (Ife hm). 
He is provide against contingOncios ; 
if one business or adventure sho^d fail, 
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he has another in reserve ; two sweet- 
hearts ; two devices, etc. 

LfUin: **Duabus anohoris nititur** 
(/.<?. “ He is doubly moored ”), or 
** Buabus atichoris sis fultus.” 

Gteck : Eirt Bvoiv o<rfittv»* 

Frctieh : “ 11 a deux cordes a son arc.’* 

Italian : “ Navigar per piu venti.” 

Twoof a Trade never agree. The 

Frcucli say, Fin miire Jin n'est bon d 
faire doublure— ue. Two materials of the 
same nature never unite well together. 

“ E’on a Itcgfrar pooa with woo 
A betjrb'&r to the hoiiBo-door fto.*' 

Greek: “Kai ptochos ptocho phth- 
onei.” (Hmod,) 

Latin : ** Etiam mendlcus mendico 
invidit.” “ Figttlus figulo iuvidet, faber 
fabro ’* (“ Potter envies potter, and 
smith smith *’). 

Twopenny Damn. A vague im- 
Xirecation, said to have been commonly 
used by the great Duke of Wellington. 
»Some have derived it from the Hindu 
ddnif datvin =■- an ancient copper coin, 
of which 1,600 went to tiio ruiiee. 
Conccniing this derivation Dr. Murray 
says that it is ingenious, hut has no 
foundation in fact. Goldsmith, in 
tlie ('itizen of the IVorld^ uses the 
expression, “Kot that I care three 
damns.*’ i . 

Tyb'alt. A Capulet ; a ‘‘fiery” 
young uobk*. {Shakespeare : liouieo and 
Juliet,) 

It is the name given to the eat in the 
story of Ileynard the Fox. Hence Mer- 
cutio says, “'ly halt, you rat-ciitchcr, 
will you Ttvalk'r'” (iii. 1); and again, 
when Tjrbalt asks, “ What wouldst thou 
have witli me ? ” Mcrcutio answers, 
o”Good king of rats! nothing but one 
of your nine lives”* (iii. 1). 

Tyburn is TuaJmrne, the “two 
rivulets ; ” so called liecauso two small 
rivers met in this locality. * 

^Fybnm's tnple tree. A gallows, which 
consists of two uprights and a beam 
resting on them. Previous to 1783 
Tyburn was the chief place of execu- 
tion in London, and a gallows was 
Xiermonontlv erected those. In the reign 
of Henry vIII. the average number of 
persons executed annually in England 
was 2,000. The present number is under 
twelve, * 

Kings if Tyburn, Public executioners, 
{See Haugmen.) 

Tyburn Tlokgt. Under a statute 
Qf William 111. prosectjtom who had 


secured a capital conviction against a 
criminal were exemjited from all parish 
and ward offices within the parish in 
W'hich the felony had been committed. 
Such persons obtained a Tyburn Ticket, 
w'hich was duly enrolled and might be 
sold. The Stamford Mercury (Marcii 
27th, 1818) announces the sale bf one of 
these tickets for £280, The Act was<^ 
repealed by 68 Qco. III., c. 70. 

Tyburnla (London). Portman and 
Grosvenor Squares district, described by 
Thackeray as “ the elegant, the pros- 
perous, tho polite Tybumia, the most 
respectable district of the liabitublo 
globe.” 

TYear — i.e, to-year ; as, to-day^ to- 
night ^ to-morrow, (Anglo-Saxon, to dwgi\ 
to-gearc,) 

Tyke. {See Tixe.) 


Tyler Inaurrection. Wat Tyler’^s 
insurrection. An insurrection headed 
by Wat Tyler and Jack Straw, in con- 
sequence of a poll-tax of threo groats 
to defray the expenses of a war with 
France. (1381.) 

Tyl'wsptb Teg [the Fair Fami/ylf 
A sort of Koliold family, but not ‘of 
diminutive size. They lived in thr^ lakf3 
near Brecknock. {Dams: Mythology ^ 
cte.f of the British nruids.) 

Type. Pica {large typ^\ liter a pica' tu^ 
the great black letter at the iHigiuuiiig 
of some new oriler in the liturgy. ' 

Brevier' {small typf^y used in printing 
the breviary. 

Primer, now called “long x)rimcr,” 
{small type)^ used in printing small 
Iffaver-books called pi'inwrs. 

A fount of types, A complete a-ssorf - 
mrnt contains 1,117,000 pieces of t}pr. 
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T^hceHe. A giant with a hundred 
' heads, fearful eyes, apd a most terrible 
voice. He was ino father of the Harpies. 
Zeus [Zuee} killed him with a thunder- 
bolt, and he lies buried under Mount 
Etua. (Hesiod: Ihcogony,) Giants.) 


Ty'plioii. Son of T^phce'us, the giant 
with a hundred heads. He was so tall 
that he touched the skies with his head. 
His offspring wore Gorgon, Geryon, 
Cerberus, and the hydra of LertiS. Like 
his father, he lies buried under Etna. 
{Homer: Hymns,) Giants.) 
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Tsrphoon'. Tho evil c^ius of 
tian mythology ; also a furious* whirling 
wind in tlio Chiuose sftis. ^Typhoon or 
typhoii, the whirling wind, la really the 
Chinese t*ai^/un [the great wind].) 

‘‘ M(>nuaMi tho nufinni Jiirt* that (yirta the fflolie, 

The* l•lr4•ling Ty'i>h««, whirled ^roni i>oiut to 
jKiinrf 

KxrRi listing all the rnire of all tlio sky. 

And dire KiiuufU'ia. reign.” 

Tlumgtm : Simmer. 

TJrr. Son of Odin, and younger 
hrtjthor of Thor. Tho wolf Fonrir Tbit 
olT his hand, (^ikandimvian mythology.) 

Tyrant did not originally mean a 
despot, hut an ahsolulo prince, and es- 
pecially one who made himself absolute 
ni a free state. Napoleon III. would 
have been so called by the ancient 
(i recks. Many of the Greek tyrants 
were pattern rulers, as Fisis'tratos and 
l^cricles, of Athens ; Per'iandor, of 
Corinth ; Dionysios the Younger, Geloii, 
and liis brother Hi'ero, of Syracuse ; 
Polyc'rat^s, of Samos ; Phi'dion, of 
Argos, etc. etc. (Greek, tttraymos, an 
al«o1ute king, like the Czar of Bussia,) 

Tyrant of the Chersonese. Milti'ades 
was so called, and yet was he, as Byron 
sfiys, “ Freedom’s best and bravest 
friend.” {tSee Thiutv Tybants.) 

.1 fyrmCs rein. A ranting, bullying 
nmnner. lu the old moralities the 
1>iaiit8 wore made to inxit, nnd the 
loudness of their rout wa*4 proportionate 
1o tlie villainy of their dispositions. 
FIfiice to out- Herod Herod is to rant 
more loudly than Herod ; to o’erdo 
'rerniiigaiit is to rant more loudly than 
'I'ei ina gaiit . ( *NV e Pi tATE, Voice. ) 

Tyro, in Hry den’s satire of A ha lorn 
a ml Arhituphei, means Holland; Egypt 
means I'ranco. 

“ I mvMiMi.iiiy n»uni.r;nii<‘», your Instoiituto . . , 

>:iiw III! your lilii'vtiusA si«ul nrc nmau, 
pi aiitl Tj nw lutrrcept ymir tratlc.” 

l*art 1. TOJ-Tor. 

Tyrtaaus. The Spanish Tyrtatts. 
Manuel Jose Quitita'na, whose odes 
stimulated the Spauiartls to vindicate 
their liberty at the outbreak of the War 
(if Indoiiendence. (4772-1857.) 


U 

U.S, The ITiiitod States of North 
Amerif^o. 

Ulie'da. Orbanoto, of Hbcda, 
Bouietiines painted a dbek bo prepos- 
terously designed that he was obliged to 
write under it, ** This is a cock.” (0?i'- 
4'antc8 : Don Qnixote, pt. ii.,bk. L 3.) 


Udal Tenure. The same as ” allo- 
dial tenure,” the opposite of ^‘feudal 
tenure.” Feudal tenure is the holding 
of a tenement of land .under a feudm 
lord. Udal tenure is a sort of freehold, 
held by tho right of long possession. 
(Icelandic, othalf allodial.) 

Ugly means liag-like. Mr. Dyer de- 
rives it from ouph-HCf like an ough or 
goblin. The Welsh hagr^ ugly, would 
rather point to hag-lie, uke a hag ; but 
wo need only go to the Old English verb 
tfgge, to foci an abhorrence of, to stand 
in fear of. (Iccloudic, ttgghgr, uggr, 
horr(jr.) 

” For tlin inyuoe are so folio and harde .... 

Thai ilk ninn may ugge butbo ybowng and 
tiwlclo 

Jfampole, MS. Doices, v. ISS. 

Ugly. PiEBBB dn CoigmL) 

Ugly as Sin. 

** Uln is a creature of such bidCfUiA mien 
TliaMo l)c hated ueeds hut to l>o J^eu.” 

Pope. 

Ugoli'no, Count of Pisa, deserted his 
party the Ghibellincs, and with the hope 
of usurping supreme power in Pisa 
formed an alliance with Giovanni Vis- 
conti, the head of the Guelphic party, 
who promi6i)(J to supply him secretly 
with soldiers from Sardinia. Tho plot 
w'.’is found out, and both wefo banished. 
Giovanni died, but the latter joined the 
Florentines, and forced the Pisans to 
restore his tenitorics. In 1SB4 Genoa 
made war against Pisa, and Count 
I^guli'no treaclierously deserted the Pi- 
sans, causing their ^ total overthrow. 
At length a conspiracy was formed 
against him, und in 1288 he was cast 
with his two sons and two grandsons 
into the tower of Guuliuidi, where they 
w'cro all stuiwcfl to death. Dante, in 
his Tnfirnoy has given the sad tale au 
undying interest. 

NIB. Coimt Ugolino was one of the 
noble family of Gheradosca, and should 
bo stylecT Ugolino Count of Ghenidescak* 

Uhlan (Gcnnan). A horse-soldier 
* chiefly employed in reconnoitering, skiT- 
miriiing, and outpost duty. 

Uka'se (2 syl.). A Bustian term for 
an edict either proceeding from the 
senate or direct from the 'emperor. 
(Bussiau, ukaza, an edict.) 

Ul-Brli£ ” The Guide of Irdand.” 
A star supposed to be the guarman of 
that island. {Ossian : Tmora, iv.) 

Ula'nla, Queen of Ferdu'ta or Islanda, 
sent a golden shield to Charlemagne^ 
which he was to give to his bTavesl 
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paladin. Whoever could win tho sliield 
from this paladin was to claim the hand 
of Ulania in marriage. (Orlando Fnri^ 

080^ bk. XV.) 

Ule'nia. In Turkey, either a member 
of the college or the college itself. Tho 
Ulema consists of tho iniauins, muftis, 
and cfidis (ministers of religion, doctors 
of law, and administrators of justice). 

Ulema” is the plural of idim, a wise 
man. 

“The iTIrnm i« not «n i*rctCRi.'i9l.ieal ho(ly,exrept 
R.> fftras iHWin Malioiiietau cuiuilriPM is liasoil tm 
tlie KJiaii.*'— Ocui;'// : Ottoman Turku, vi. iU5. 

Ul'ler. The god of archery and the 
chtLHo. No one could outstrip him in his 
tiuow -shoes, {i^cfotdimiviafi mythology.) 

Ullin. Fingal's aged bard. (Oman.) 

Loid Ullin s Oanghtcr. A ballad by 
Campbell. She eloped with the chief of 
UUVs Isle, and, being pursued, induced 
a boatman to i-ow them over Lochgylc 
(luring a storm. Tlie boat Wfis over- 
whelmed just as Lord Ullin and his 
retinue reached the lake. In an agony 
of distress, he now promised to forgive 
tho fugitives, but it was too hate : the 
waters wild rolled o*er his child, and he 
was left lamenting,” 

Urrle, Son of Count Siegondorf. He 
rescues Stral'enheim from the Oder, but, 
being informed by his father that the 
man he saved is tho enemy of tbeir 
house, he murdemltiiTi. {Byron: UWnrr.) 

iSt. CMc. ^ Much honoured by iislicr. 
men. He died *473 on ashes strewed in 
the fonti of a cross upon the floor. 

Ulster. A long loose overcoat, worn 
by males and females, and originally 
made of frieze clotli in Ulat(?r. 

Ulster. The lied Hand of Uhlvr, 

{iSee nmlor ilAXU, 'The open rvtf hand.) 

Ulster Badge. A sinister hand, 
erect, open, and couped at the wrist 
sometimes liome in d canton, 

.and sometimes on the cscuLcheon. (^S!r(? 
under Hanu an above.) ^ 

Ulster King of Arms. Chief 
heraldic oflicer of Ireland. Created by 
Edward VI. in ld52. c 

Ultima Tbide. {See Tuule.) 

Ultima'tum (Latin). A flnol pro- 
posal, which, if not aeceptc^l, will ho 
followed by hostile proceedings. 

Ul^timum Vale (Latin). A finish- 
ing stroke, a final coup. 

“ Atrouoa, cutting off thft thn^dof hl 0 lifr,imvd 
HU v^iniumvtUe to my vood foriuQC.'*— 2 * 4 ^ Sevm 
Chmpiom 4. 


Ulysses 

Ul'tlmiis Romaiio'mm. So Horace 
Walpole was preposterously called. 
(1717-1707.) Last OF THE Homans.) 

V Carlyle so called Dr. Johnson, but 
ho might, with greater propriety, bo 
termed ‘‘ tho last of tho Catos.” (1709- 
1784.) •' 

Pope called Congreve “Ulnmus. 
Romaiirirum.” (IG70-1729.) (Sec Last 
OF Tufi Homans.) 

Ultra Vires. Beyond their legiti- 
mate powers. Said of a company when 
cxceoding tho licence given to it by A(*t 
of Parliament. Thus if a company, 
which hod obtained an Act of Parliii- 
ineut to construct a railway from 
London to Nottingham were to cany its 
rails to York, it would bo acting ultra 
vires. If the Bank of England were to 
sot up a mint on their promises, it would 
be acxing ultra vires. 

Ultramontane Party. Tlic ultra- 
popish party in the Church of Horae. 
Ultmmoutane oxnnions or tendencii^s aro 
those which favour the high ” Catholip ” 
party. Ultramontane (” beyond tho 
Alps *’) means Italy or the Papal States, 
The term was first used by the French, 
to distinguish those who look npim tho 
Poi>e as tho fountain of all power in 
tho Church, in coutradistinction to tho 
UalUcan school, which maintains tho 
right of self-government by national 
churches. {See Tbamontank.) 

Ulys'ses (3 syl.), King of Itli’aca, a 
small rocky island of (Ireecc. Ho is 
represented in Homer’s UM as full 
of artifices, and, acconliiig to Virgil, hit 
upon the device of the wooden horse, by 
\vbich IVoy was ultimately taken . (Th o 
word muiins Tho Angn/ or fUrnth fuL) 

After the fall of Troy, Uly.ssc 3 was 
driven about by bsmpests for ten years 
before he reached home, uud his adven- 
tures form tho subject of Homer’s otlier 
ejiic, called the Odyssey. 

Ulysses. When Palaino'des summoned 
Ulysses to thel'rojan war, he found him 
in a field xfloughiim with a team of 
strange animals, ana sowing salt insttuul 
of barlev. This he did to feign in- 
sanity, that he might be excused from 
tho expedition. Ine incident is em- 
ployed to show what meagre shifts aro ' 
sometimes resorted to to Siufile out of 
pkin duties. 

Ulysseg {Thf). Albert III., Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg. He was also 
called “ The Achilles^* (1114- 

1486.) 

Tl^ Vlysm of the Uighlande^ 
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Evan Cameron, lord of Lochiel, but- 
iiaincd “The Black.’*^ (Died 1719.) 
Hw .sou Donald was called “ The Gentle 
L<>chiol.»’ 

Ulyssos’ Bow, Only UlysBos could 
<lr:iw liLs (K\'u bow, and he c»uld ehoot 
all aAjw through twelve rings. By 
*ii.s sign Pent'l'opS recognised her hus- 
band tdtor itn absence of twenty years. 

67yA.vt.v* boitf was proplietic. It be- 
baigoU at one tinio to Eu'rytua of 
(Ecliaria. 

‘•This how (if mine* sang tn me of i roeoiifc war 
... * 1 lia\o lieanl itiii on'co of .siicli a weiihon . . . 
Hie l>o\v(if o«lys»Hoii'i,' said Jf/dcr 

Jltujijurtl: Thf' iVorld h Desire, hk. ii. cliai*. i. 

Uma, consort of Siva, famous for her 
dcfc.at of the army of Chanda and 
jM nnd.i, two demons. She is repr(i.scntcd 
n.s holding the head of Chanda in one of 
licr four bands, and trampling on Muuda. 
The beads of the army, Btrnng into a 
necklace, adorn licr body, and a girdle 
of tlio «amo aurroimds her waist. 

Umber. The pain t so called w'as first 
made m Umbria, Italy. 

Umble-pie. A pie made of umbles — 
f.(\ tlio liver, kidneys, etc,, of n deer. 
'I’lifse •* refuse” wore the perquisites of 
llie kwqjcr, and umblc-piewos a dish for 
.servants and inferiors. 

Tlio krei-er liatli tlio skin, bCAd, unihk"*. chine, 
siM'lslii)Ultli‘r«.’'-'//yU«s/i«/; Vhromclc, i. 3)4. 

Umbra. Obmjniom Vmhra, in Garth's 
ihupnisari/^ is Dr. Gould. 

Umbrage. To Ude mnhrage. To 
take olFonee. Umbrage means shade 
(Latin, umbra), a gloomy view. 

Umbrella. Common in Londm in 
1719. I'irsst used in Edinbrngh by Dr. 
Spells. First used in Glasgow m"l780. 
Alentioned by Drayton in his Mmes 
tUizium (1630); but Drayton evidently 
refers to a sort of Ion. Quarles's jH'ai- 
hh ms (1(>35) also uses the word to signify 
tlio D('ity hidden in the manhood of 
Christ. “Nature ieemado th* umbrella 
of the Deity” (bk. iv. emblem 14). 
Drayton’s linos are : 

“ .\ml likf! imthreil».ia, with Uieir feathers, 
s stiiolft 1 uu in all surte of woathers.'' 

The Graphit tolls US, “ An ninhrclla Is now 
iwniK made in London for an African iKitentaio 
whioli, whi'U unfurled, will cover a apace sufU- 
neut I’or twelve persons. Tho stick: Is . . . fifteen 
feet lo.'iu.''- March istll, I8Sh j^. sm. 

Tatlvr, in No. 238 (October 17th, 
1710), says: 

A “ Tho yoiyig gentlemen lielonging to the. Custom 
. . . iKirruwed the lUUhrelM froin Wllk's 
coifcc-bouec.'’ 


So that umbrellas were kept on hire at 
that date. 

? Jonas Hanway (born 1712) used an* 
umbrella in Loudon to keep off the rain, 
and created a disturbance among the 
soflan porters and public coachmen. So 
tli.at probably umbrellas were not com- 
monly used in the sti'eets at tho time. 

'*Tlie turked-iii> sem^lreifs walks wiiU hasty 

stndfs, 

Wiiilu i*ticams ran down lior oilod unilfrcHa’s 

sides.” Hwi/t ; A Vitu Shower U71h'. 

“ Or iiiMlcrni^tth th* utuhrellaV; oily ahtjd 

Safe Lhri)‘ iho ivct on i lintiug padoiH troad.” 

Octy : Trivia, hk. I. (1711). 

Umbrella, as, imder Ofadstonc^s im~ 
hrella, means dominion, regimen, influ- 
ence. The allusion is to tho umbrella 
which, as an emblem of sovereignty, is 
carried over the Sultan of Morocco. In 
Travels of Ali Beg {Tnmy Magazine, 
December, 1835, vol. iv, 480), we are 
told, “The retinue of the siilbui was 
composed of a troop of from fifteen to 
twenty men on horseUack. About 100 
steps ' behind them came tlie sultan, 
mounted on a mule, wdth an officer 
bf'uring his umbrella, who rode beside 
him on a imilo. , . . Nobody but the 
hultan himself [not even] liis sons and 
brother-^, 'hires to make use of it.” 

” As A direct comi'etUvir P?!’ the thnmo~or, 
strhTly Kprakiug, ft)r the shoiwflnii^imhrella— lu» 
’.Mnle.N Aid)?!.-?] o>nid sonreeix lioj e toc*«uKS.’’— 
A’liiiheiith < AugUKl, lx»2, li.3l4. 

V In 187 1 the sacred umbreUit of Kuig 
Koltee Kalcalli, of the Ashantces, was 
ciipturiMl. It was placed in the South ' 
Kciisingtou Museum. 

U'na {Truth, so called Iwcauso truth 
i.*i 07/t'). She starts with St. George on 
his adveuturo, and being driven by a 
Sturm into “Wandering Wood,” retii’es 
for the ni^ht to Hypocrisy's cell. St. 
Gcoi-gc quits tho cell, leaving Una be- 
hind. In her search for him she is 
car»\^sed by a lion, who aftei wards 
attends next sleeps in the hut 

of Buperstition, and next morning meelsb 
Hyi>oerifiy dressed as St. George. As 
•they jouMiey together Biwisloy* meets 
them, exposes Hypocrisy, kills the lion, 
and Carnes off Uiia oii his steed to a 
wild forest. Uiuk tills the air mth her 
shrieks, and is rescued by tlio fauns and 
satyrs, who attempt to worship her, but, 
being restrained, pay adoration to her 
OSS. She ts delivered from tlie satyrs 
and fanns by Sir Satrraue, and % told 
by Archi'mago that St. George is dead, 
but subsequently hears that he is the 
captive of Orgoglio. She goes to King 
Artliur for aid, and the king both slays 
I Orgoglio and rescues the knight. Uua 
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now takes St. George to the house of 
Holiness, where he is carefully nursed, 
and then leads him to Eden, where their 
tmioii is consummated. {Spenser : Fnh'ie 
Queenef^ bk. i.) (6'^ Lion.) 

Una SerraniUa U liitlo motmfmn 
s(mff]f by Mcudo'za, Marquis of Santil- 
laua, godfather of Die^ Hurtado do 
Mendoza. This song, of European cele- 
brity, was composed on a littlo mrl 
fomid by the marquis tending her 
father’s nocks on tlic bills, and is called 
The Charming Milk^maiden of Sweet 
Fin*ojiys«, 

Un'anered (3 syl.). Unanointed ; 
without extreme unction. (Saxon eell 
means ‘‘oil,” and an-cell to “anoint 
with oil.”) 

lacrament], dis- 
; J/amM, i.fi. 

Uno^ the son of Ghingachcook ; 
called in French Le Ceif Agile (Deer- 
foot) ; introduced into throe of Feuimore 
Cooper’s novels — viz. The Last of the 
Mohicans^ The Fathjindeff and The 
Fioncer, 


“ UnTiouBcled [M’Ubout the lust fl 
apiKJinteu, uiianolod.*' 

Shakespeare 


Vn'olal Letters. Letters an inch in 
size. From the fifth to the ninth cen- 
tury. (Latin unciaf an incli.) 

Unolreamolsed in Heart and 
Bars (Acts vii. 51). Obstinately deaf 
and wfifully obdurate to the preaching 
of the a^tle. Heathenish, and per- 
versely so. 

Uncle. Don't come the uncle over me. 
In Latin, “ Ne sis patruns mihi ” 
{Jlorare: 2 *SW., iii. 88) — i.v. do not overdo 
your privilege of reproving or castigating 
me. The Latin notion of a patrms or 
uncle left guardian was that of a severe 
castigator and reprover. Similarly, their 
ideii of a step-mother was a woman of 
stem, unsympathetic nature, who was 
unjust to her step-children, and was 
generally disliked. « 

• * Metuontea latruie verbera Iforoca ; 

S xil. a 

Uncle. Gone to my mcle'sf Uncle’s 
is a pun on the Ijatin word itncm, a hook. 
Pawnbrokers employed a hook to lift 
articles pawned bmore spouts were 
adopted. “ Gone to the mens ” is ex- 
actly tantamount to the more modem 
phrase “ Up the spout.” The pronoun 
M'as insert^ to carry out th^ pun. In 
Frencl^ ^*(Pc8i ekez ma iante'' At the 
pawnbroker’s. 

Uncle dam. {See Sah.) 

Uncle Tom. A negro slave, noted 
for his fidelity, piety, and the faithful 


discharge of all his duties. Being sold, 
he has to submij, to the most revolting 
cruelties. {Mrsl Beecher Stowe: Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,) 

V This tale was foimded on the story 
of Josiah Hensoji (1787), told to Mrs. 
Stowe by Henson himself. « 

Unco has two meanings: As an ad* 
jective it means unknown, strange, un- 
usual ; but as an adverb it means very ^ - 
as unoo good, unco glad, etc. Tho 
“ unco guid ” are tho pinchbeck Miints, 
too good by half. 

**Tlic raco of tho 'iiuco ffiitd’ Is uot yet quite 
oxtiiicr iu Scotlaiid.">-.l Daili/ JoHnuU. 

Unonmber (*Sf.), formerly called St. 
Wylgeforte. “Women changed her 
name” (says Sir Thomas More) “be- 
cause they reken that for u pccke of 
otys she will not faile to unettmber them 
of their husbondys.” The tradition 
says that the saint was very beautiful, 
but, wishing to lead a single life, prayed 
that she might have a beard, after 
w'hich she was no more cumbered \veth 
lovers. “For a peck of oats,” says Sir 
Thomas More, “ she w’Diild provide si 
horse for an evil housebonde to ride to 
tho Devill upon.” 

“ If a wifi? Mcro weary of a hu»i*anil, sijp ufTiurd 
natti at PoiiloH , , . to at. UucuwUr.”— A/irAuf / 
Woode (IWI). 

Un'der-cnr’rcDt mchipliorii^tl 1 y 
means something at work whicli hits an 
opposite tendency to W'hat ls visible dr 
apparent. Thus in tlie Puritan supro- 
niacy there was a strong uiider-ciment 
of loyalty to the banished prince. Both 
iu lur aud water there arc freipieutly 
two currents, the upper ono riiiiniiig in 
one direction, and the under one in 
auotlicr. 

UadCMpur-lcailier. An under- 
strapiier; a subordinate; the lesither 
strap which goes under tlie heel of the 
hoof to assist in keying the spur iu tho 
right place. 

“ Everett and Dangorflold , . . were suimr- 
dinato inluriiiera—a sort ul uuder-flimr-Uiatliura, 
HB tLie cant term wont.'*'-Sir IV. Scott : Pereril of 
the Peak, chap. xU. 

Under the Boee {sub vo'sa]. {See 
article RosB.) 

Under Weigh. The undertaking is 
already begun. A ship is said to bo 
under weigh when it has drawn its an- 
chors from their moorings, aud started 
on its voyage. 

Under tthleh King, Besenlant 

Which horn of the dilemma js to be 
taJffeu? 
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Underwriter. An underwnter at 
Lhyda, One who insures a diip or its 
merchandise to a stated amount. So 
called because he writes his name under 
the policy. 

Undine' (2 syl.). The water-nymph, 
who ii'as created without a s*^ul, like all 
m^ithcrs of her spedes. By moxTying a 
moiijil she obtained a soul, and with it 
all the pains and penalties of the human 
race. {La Matte FonqitS : Undine.) 

V Founded on a tale told by Para- 
celsus in his Treatise on Elemental Sprites, 
{See Faiby, Sylphs.) 

Ungratefni Guest {The). {See 

Guest.) 

Ungnem. Ad mgttem. To the mi- 
nutest point. To finish a statue ad un- 
ymm is to finish it so smoothly and 
perfectly that when the nail is run over 
the surface it can detect no imperfection. 

Unhinged. I am quite unhinged. 
My nerves are shaken, my e(|uilibnum 
of •mind is disturbed ; 1 am like a door 
which has lost one of its hinges. 

Unbou'eelled (3 sy 1.) . W ithout hav- 
ing had the Eucharist in the hour of 
dt'ath. To h ousel is to administer the 

sncraincnt” to the sick in danger of 
death. Houscl is the Saxon husel (the 
Eucharist). Lye derives it from the 
Ootliic hnnsa (a victim). 

*U'nicom. According to the legends 
of the Middle Ages, the unicorn could be 
caught only by placing a virgin in his 
haunts; upon seciug the virgin, the 
creature would lose its tierooness and lie 
quiet at her feet. This is said to be an 
allegory of desus Christ, who willingly 
liecame man and entered the Virgin^ 
Wiimb, when He was token by the hunters 
of blood. The one horn symbolises the 
great Gospel doctrine that Christ is one 
with God. {Guillanme, Clere de Norman^ 
die Tronrh'(‘-) ^ 

V The unicorn has the legs of a buck, 
the tail of a lion, th^head and body of a 
hoiije, and a ri^le noni in the middle of 
its forehead, Ae horn is white at the 
base, black in the- middle, and red at the 

^ tip. llie body of the unicorn is white, 
' the head rod, and eyes blue. The oldest 
author that describes it is Cte'sias 
(n.c. 400) ; Aristotle calls it the Wild 
Ass; Pliny, the Indian Ass; Lobu also 
descrito it in his Histoiy Abyssinia. 

Ihucont, James I. surantuted a uni- 
corn, one of the supporters of the royal 
w.ims of Scotland, for the ];od dragon of 


Wales, introduced by Henry VII. Ari* 
osto refers to the onns of Scotland thus : 

“Yon linn placed two nnfeorns lietween 

Tltftt rampant vritti a eilver sword ia f^cen. 

1h for tbe king of 8cotland*B tmnner known.” 

Hooifi, iii. 

Unicorn. According to a belief onoe 
popular, the unicorn by dipping its horn 
into a liquid could detect whether or 
not it contained poison. In tbe designs 
for gold and silver plate made for the 
Emperor Rudolph II. by Ottavio Strada 
is a cup on whiidi a unicorn stands os if 
to essay the liquid. 

J)nHng unicorn. Two wheelei’s and 
one leader. The leader is the one horn, 
(Latin, timm eomu, one horn.) 

Unicorns. So wbale-fishcrs call nar- 
whals, ivom the long twisted tusks, often 
eight feet long. 

Unlgenltns (Latin, The Only-Be^ 
gotten). A Papal bull, so called' from 
its opening sentence, “ Unigen’tttis 
E'tlius.'* It was issued in condemnation 
of QuesneVs Jiejlexious MoraleSf which 
favoured Jansenism; the hull was issued 
in 1713 by Clement XI., and was a 
damnatio in gloho — i.e. a condemnation 
of the whole book without exception. 
(Ordinal de Noailles, Archbishopof iWis, 
took the side of Quesnel, an^ those who 
supported the archbishop against the 
poiH} were termed Appclants.*’ In 
1730 the bull w':is condemned fey the civil 
authorities of Paris, and the controversy 
died out. 

Union Jock. 'The national banner 
of Great Britain and Ireland. It consists 
of three uniteil crosses— that of St. George 
for England, the saltire of St. Andrew for 
Scotland, and the cross of St. Patrick for 
Ireland. 

In the Union Jock the white e^ing of 
St. George’s cross shows the white field. 
In the saltire the cross is reversed on 
each sidq, showing that the other half of 
the cross is covered over. The broad 
white baud is the St. Andrew’s cross : 
»tlie narreqy white edge is the white field 
of St. Patrick’s cross. 

In regard to the word “Jack,” some 
say it is Jaeque (James), the name of the 
king who united tne flags, but this is not 
correct. Jacque is a surcoat emblazoned 
with St George’s cross. James I. added 
St. Andresv’s cross, and St. Patrick’s 
cross was added in 1801. {dag%e, our 
“jacket.”) 

Technically described thus : 

" Tlie riiioii Flag aliali bo azure, the Crosaea 
saliii*** of St. Andrew and St. Patrick quarterly 
per euUira.cuuuttircbanged, argent aud gQl^,the 
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latUT flni1>riatr(l of tlie ReconU^ surmounted t>y 
tlio rnma of St. (jeor»je of the ibird, fimbriated 
ftB tbo saltire.”— Aj; order ofVte Council. 

"Jatine, do I'alleiuaiul iiteke. cspece de ijetile 
casaque uiilitairequ’ on porbiit au luoyon iv^u sur 
Jes arineA et sur la cuimsae.''— : i)*o 
tiomuiire Cuiver»el. 

Union Bose (77ic), The York ami 
Lancaster, the petals of which nro white 
and red ; the white representing the 
whito rose of the House of York, and 
the red representing the rod rose of the 
House of Lancaster. 

Unionists. A Whig and Radical 
party oiiiwsed to Home Kale in Ireland. 
It began in 1886, and in 189o joined the 
Conservative government. 

Unlta'rians, in England, asenbo 
their foniulation to Joliu Riddle (1615- 
1662). Milton (V), Locke, Newton, Lard- 
uor, and many other men of historic note 
were Unitfirians. 

United Kingdom. The name adopted 
on January 1st, 1861, when Great iJri- 
taiu and li*clan(l were united. 

United States. The thirty-six 
fihvtes of North America composing the 
Federal Ropuhlio. Each state is repre- 
sented in the Federal Congress by two 
senators, and a number of representa- 
tives proportionate to the number of 
inhabitants. Tlie nicknamo of a United 
States man is a Brother Jonatlian/’ 
and of the jxjople in the aggregate 
“Brother Jonathan” (v-r.). Beclared 
their indSliendeiico July 4th, 1776. 

Unities. Abistotklun.) 

Universal Doctor. Alain do Lille 
(1114-120:1). 

Universe (3 syl.). According to the 
Peripatetics, the universe consists of 
eleven spheres enclosed within each other 
like Chinese balls. The eleventh sphere 
is called the empyre'aii or heaven of tliC 
blessed. («V«' Hiuven.) 

U'niver'sity. First nppliej to col- 
•Icgiate societies of learning in the 
twelfth century, because the universitifs 
UUra'nm (entire range of cliteratnre)i, 
was taught in them — i.e. arts, the- 
ology, law, and physic, still called the 
“ learned sciences. Greek, Latin, 
gTammar, rhetoric, ana poetry are called 
hmnamty Hiudxes^ or humnniores liicrw^ 
meaning “Uy” studies in contradis- 
tinction to divinity, which is the study 
of dU^ne things, {fke Cap.) 

Unknown. The Or eat VnTcmwn. 
Sir Walter Scott. So called because the 
Wamky North were at first published 


anonymously. It was James Batfan- 
tyuo who first apjdiod the tenn to the 
unknown novelist. 

Unlloked or Unlioked Cub. A 

loutish, unmannerly youth. According 
to tradition, the boar cub is misshapen 
and impeiiect till its dam lias licked it 
into form.* * ^ 

Unlnoky Gifts. {See Fatal Gifts, f 

Unmanned (2 oyl.). A man reduced 
to tears. It is a term in falconry applied 
to a hawk not yet subservient to man ; 
metaphorically, having lost the spirit, 
etc., of a man. 

Unmarried Bfen of Note. {Srj 

WiVHS.) 

Unmentionables. Breeches. 

‘'(^innthi.'lns.'lluI cxiiuisitcs from lloml Sirr^t, 

Ml c!ye-glH«B, . . . w:iitiiiK'iuen iii I-n nl 

iiiul iWuRli uiiinoniiomcblo.-* tO‘ jollfoi-. mffii, 
Mill*, n‘»l, iiiMl all tbe ifi'iitiary e. S. .S’. 

Wktaton: Jonnial (lfs:!0). 

Unready (77/e). 3?tholre.d Il. -j.e. 
lacking rt de (counsel). (*, 978-1016.) 

Unrighteous *St. 

Christppher’fl name before baptiwu. ‘ It 
was changed to Christ-beiircr Ix'causo be 
carried over a stream a little cliild, who 
(acf’ording to tradition) proved to ho 
Jesus Chnst. 

Unwashed (2 syl.). It was Bnvko 
who first callod the mob “ the great ini- 
w'oshecl,” Init the term “uuwasliod” 
had been applied to lliem before, for 
Gay uses it. » 

•• TUr kins of ’•itc drew fcirth ]u« nwonl 
{Y bailie L'i'il, 'tivas not in ivniib), 

Ami m>i<lr,or iiiiiuy n squiieami lord. 

An Nawuslied knight 4>f ibiili." 

A Bullud rijf Qnn h 

Up. The Home is up. Tlie business 
of the day is ended, and tlie members 
may i-ise up from tlieir seats and go 
home. 

A.B, is tip. A.B. is on his legs, in for 
a speech. 

“ Up, Guards, and at them ! *’ Creasy, 
in his Fifteen JJccisipe Fatt/esy states that 
tho Duke of Wellington gave tliia order 
in the final charge at the battle of Water- 
loo. It has been ^tterly denied by re- 
cent writers, but it is tlie fashion to di'iiy 
or discredit all cherished traditiouH. j, 
for one, wish the tradition were tvur*, 
becanse, like Nelson’s mot at Trufalg.ir,, 
it gives a memorable interest to the 
cWrge; but alas! wo are infoririod that 
it was not the Guards, but tiie 52ud 
light infantry which broke the column 
of the French Imperial Guaid in the 
final char^, and “honour to wlioiri 
honour is aue.” 
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tfp a Tree 

Up a Tree. Shelved ; nowhere ; done 
for. A ’possum up a gum-tree. (See 
under Tbue.) * 

Up the Spout. In pawn. {See Spotjt.) 

Up to Snuffi {See Snuff.) 

Up to the Buh. Hub ia^an archaic 
wordiior the nave of a wheel, the hilt of 
^ weapon, or the mark aimed at iu 
quoits. If a cart sinks in the mud up 
to tlie hub, it coh sink no lower ; if a 
man is thrust through with a sword up 
to the hub, the entire sword has passed 
through him ; and if a quoit strikes the 
hub, it is not possible to do better. 
Hence the phrase means fully, entirely, 
as far as possible. It is not American, 
but archaic English. {See Hub.) 

“ r Alionldu't commune with nolmdy that didn't 
lu'licve luoledinn up to the hi\'b,"—Mra. Stove: 

Ih L‘d, vol. i. p. Sll. 

Up to the Marh. In good condition 
of health ; well skilled in proposed work. 

Not up to the mark ” means a cup too 
h»w, or not sufficiently skilled. 

Up-turning of hio Glass. He fi lt 

that the hmrfer the npHurning of hte 
(flusn wtiJt at naiuL He knew that the 
sand of life was nearly run out, and that 
death was about to turn his hour-glass 
upside down. 

Upaa-troo or IVmn^freeof Maea^tsa*', 
Applied to anything baneful or of evil 
iiid uence. Tlie tradition is that a putrid 
stream rises from the tree which grows 
iu the island of Java, and that whatever 
the vaiiour touches dies. This fable is 
chiefly due to Poorsch, a Dutch phy- 
sician, who published liis narrative in 
1783. “Not a tree,” ho says, “nor 
blade of grass is to bo found in the 
valley or surrounding mountains. Not 
a beast or bird, reptue or living thing, 
lives in the vicinity.” He adds that on 
“oue occasion 1,600 refugees encamped 
within fourteen miles of it, and all hut 
300 died within t^o months.” This 
fable Diwwin has perpetuated iu his 
Lores of the I^lanls, Bennett has shown j 
that the Dutchmai^ account is a mere f 
traveller’s tale, for the tree while grow- 
ing is quite innocuous, though the juice 
may be used for iioisoii; the wdiole 
, neighbourhood is most richly covered 
with vegetation ; men can fearlessly 
walk under the tree, and birds roost on 
its branches. A upas tree grows in 
Ke v Ganlens, and flourishes ainifUt 
other hot-house plants. 

^ “On tlie [ilAfted licath 

Fell Upas sits, the hydrs-iree of death.'* 

• . Darwin : Loves of the Plants, tU. m 


Upper Crust. The lions or crack 
men of the day. The phrase was first 
used iu Sam Slick. The upper crust 
was at one time the part of the loaf 
placed before the most honoured guests. 
Thus, in Wynkyn de Wordo’s Soke of 
Kerninge (carving) we have these di- 
rections: “,Thcn take a lofo in your 
lyfte handc, and pare ye lofe rounde 
about ; then cut the ouer-cruste to your 
souerayne . . Furnwall, in Manners 
andMeales^ etc., says the same thing— 
“ Kutt the ^qiper crust© for your soucr- 
ajiie.” 

** I want you sec Peel. Stanley, Oraliara.PIilel, 
Uu«a(‘ll, Macaulay, old Jue,uuU. soon. They are 
all upper crust here." 

Upper Storey. The head. “111- 
fumished in the upper storey ; ” a bead 
without brains. 


Upper Ten Thonsand or The 
Upper Ten. 'Die aristocracy. The 
term was llrsfc used by.N. P. Willis, iu 
speaking of the fasliionables of New 
York, who at that time were not more 
tlian ten thousand in number. 


Uproar is not compounded of ttp and 
ro/ir, but is the Geiman avj'-rnhren (to 
stir up). 

Upsee-Duteh. A heavy Dutch beer ; 
Vpm Tnvse a Friesland sti*ong ale; 
Upsee English, a strong English ale. 
ifpsec Dutch also means tijisy, stupid 
witli drink, 

“ I do not like the dulne'Js of your pye. 

It hath a hi*avj' cast ; ’th ppsr(v Dutch, 

Ami says you ares liimpisli wlioremaarer.'* 
Dtii JotiBOn : The Atr/iemisty iv. 4. 

" Yet whoop, Barnahy 1 off with tliy li<iuor, 

l>riuk iipst^p out, and a flff for tlje vicar.'* 

Sir Walttar Seoit: Lady of the lAke, vi. Tt. 

“Teach me how to take the Gerinnu npsv freeze, 
the DsiniSh roufterthe Switzer's stoop of llbcuieb," 
—Dekkor : Gutl'g uornbook (ISOO). 

Up'eet Price. The price at which 
goods sold by auction are first offered 
for competition. If no advance is made 
they fall to the person who made the 
upset price. Our “reserved bid” is 
virtually the same thing. 

Urbl et Orhl [To Dome and the rest 
of the U’e4'/«n. A form used in the pub- 
fication of Papal bulls. 

Urd [TAriW], Guardian of the 
siun'od fount called Urdu, where the 
gods tit in judgment. {Hcandinariun 
ingthologg.) 

Urdaty Urdan Fount (7'Ae}. The 
sacred fount of li^t and heat, iitnateil 
over the Rainbow firidge, Bifrosc. {Scan- 
dinavian mythology.) 

Urdii»Verdandl,andSklilda. The 

three Noniir {East^ Ercsent^ and Eutim) 
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who dwell in a beantif al hall below the 
ash-tree Yggdrasir. Thoir employment 
is to eneraye on a shield the aesuny of 
man. (^{mdinavim mythohgy.) 

V Urd takes the threads from 
Verdaiidi {Present)^ and Yerdandi takes 
them from Skuld {tiiiure), 

H ** What is that which was to-morrow 
and will be yesterday ? ** Yerdandi 
stands between Skuld (fo-moiTow) and 
Urd {yesterday), 

UrgaiL A mortal bom and chris- 
tened, but stolcu by the king of tho 
fairies and brought up in elf-land. He 
was sent to Lord Bichordj the husband 
of Alice Brand, to lay on him the *• * curse 
of the sleepless eye ” for killing his \^e*s 
brother Ethert. When Lom lliehard 
saw the hideous dwarf ho crossed him- 
self, but the elf said, fear not sign 
made with a bloody hand.’* Then for- 
ward stooped Alice and made the sign, 
and the awarf said if an^r woman would 
sign his brow thrice with a cross he 
should recover his mortal form. Alice 
signed him thrice, and the elf became 
*Uhe fairest knight in all Scotland, in 
whom she recognised her brother 
Ethert. * * (6’i r Wdlier kSrott : Alice Brand; 
Lady of the Lake, iv. 12.) 

Urgoadu la l>e8o<nieol'da. An 

enchantress or sort of Mede'a in the 
romance.^ belonging to the Am'adis and 
PaVmeriiKseTics, in the Spanish school of 
romance. 

Ur'geL One of Charlemagne’s pala- 
dins, famous for his ** giant strength.” 

Urlali* Letter of Uriah, (2 Sam. xi. 
15.) (See Lsttbb . . .) 

UrieL “Begent of the Sun,*’ and 
* sharpest-sighted spirit of all in 
heaven.** (MiUon: Paradise 

Longfellow, in tho Golden Legend, 
makes Baphael the angel of tho Sun, 
and Uriel tho minister of Ma{:s. (See 
Boprael.) 

am iho nilnistpr of Mars, 

The strongimt istar .unons the.Htars, 

Mj' of i)Ov.'er i>reUuie 
TLie inarcli aua battle of man’s lifo. 

And for t1)6 sufferinK ntid tlu; sii ifo 
J give him foi-tiiud{>.” 

'jyte Miraek PUty, lii. 

ITrim, in Garth’s Bispensary, is Dr. 
Atterbury. 

•* tTri n was cl\ U, and not void of sense, 

Mad iiiiiiuiiir and eniirteniis roiitIdAico. . . . 

CimsiiMt at fFasts, and excli di*eoruin knew. 

And aoou as the dessOrl ajiiwurcd, wlilidren,'' 
(^inio i. 

Uirlm and Tbimiiiiim consisted of 
three stones, which were deposited in 
the double lining of the hi^ priest’s 


hreostelate. One stono represented Yes, 
one Ac, and one Ah austvei’ is to he given. 
When any quei^tion was brought to the 
high priest to bo decided by “ Urim,” 
the pnost put his hand into the pouch” 
and drew out one of the stones, and ac- 
cording tp the stone drawn out the 

uestion was decided. (Lev. \7ii. 8; 

Sam. xxviii. G.) 

Ursa Major. Calisto, dau^liter of 
Lyca'oii, was violated by Jupiter, ami 
Juno changed her into a hear. Jupiter 
placed her among the stars tlmt she 
might bo more under his protection. 
Homer calls it Arktos tlie bear, and 
llamojca tho waggon. T)ie Boniuns 
called it Ursa the bear, and Septemtrio'ttes 
tho seven ploughing oxen ; whence “ Sep- 
tcntrioiia'lis” come to si^ify the uorui. 
Tho common names in Euroi>G for the 
seven bright stars are tho plough,” 
“the waggon,” “ Charles’s »vain,” “ the 
Great Bear,” etc. 

Boswell's father used to call Dr. John> 
sou Ursa Major, (Si'e Beak.) 

Ursa Minor. Also called Cynosn’ni, 
or “ Dog’s tail,” from its circular sweep. 
The polo stiir is a in the tail, {*Sve 
Cynostjbb.) 

St, Ursula and the eleven thousand 
virgin martyrs, Ursula was a British 
princess, and, as tlie legend says, was 
going to Fniiice with her virgin train, 
but was driven by adverse wdnds l^> 
Cologne, where she and her 11,000 eoin- 
panioiis wore martyred by tho Hims. 
This extiavagant legend is said to hrive 
originated in the discoveij of an inscrip- 
tion to Ursula et Umlecimilln Vugiues, 
“ tho virgins Ursula and Uiidecimilla ; '* 
hut by translating the latter name, tho 
inscription roads “ Ursula and her 11,000 
virgins.” Yisitors to Cologne are shown 
piles of skulls and human bones heupt-d 
111 the wall, faced with glass, which tho 
verger asserts ore the reucs of the 1 1,000 
martyred virgins. (fSee YiBavgs,) 

Used Up. Worn out, tired out, utterly 
fatigued, or exhausted. Used up alludes 
to articles used up.' Worn out alludes 
to dresses and articles worn out by nso. 
Exhausted alludes to wells, water, etc., 
dried up. Tired out means tired utterly. 

out niftht afr<>r night, film got kinder 
used uit.—Sammivk: Unman Sature, ii. 

UMi'er means a porter. (Old French, 
hnisher, a door^ whence huissier, on 
usher ; Latin, osliarius,) Ono who 
stands at the d<xir to usher visitors into 
the presence, . (Scotch, Wishart,) 
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Us'quebau'gh (3 syl.). Whisky 
itisgC’-bvathay water of life). Simi- 
Itir to the Latiu aqm and the 

French can de vie, ^ 

Ut. Saxon ow^, as Utoxcter, in Staf- 
fordshire ; Utrecht, in JloUand ; “ ontcr 
camp town”; the “out piwsage,” so 
called Clotaire bocauBg it was the 
giv^d passago over or out of the Khine 
before that river changed its bed. CY- 
mosi is out or outer-most, ( See Utoabd. ) 

“Rirain at [u«, “out"] a gnat, and swallow a 
caiMCl.’—Matt. xxiii. 24. 

Ut Queat Laxis. etc'.. Tliis hymn 
was composed in 770. Dr. Busby, in 
Iiis Musical Dictionary^ says it is 
ascribed to John the Baptist, but has 
omitted to inform us by whom. {See Do.) 

U'ta. Queen of Burgundy, motlier of 
Kriemhild and Gunther. {The Nibe^ 
Itmyen* Lied.) 

U'ter. Pendragon (chief) of the 
Biitons ; by an adulterous amour with 
Igenia (wife of Uorlois, Duke of Com- 
‘wall) he became the father of Arthur, 
who succeeded him as king of tlie Silures. 

Uterine (3 syl.). ^ ata'ine brother 
or sister. One born of the same mother 
but not of the same father. (Latin, 
tttn'HSf the womb.) 

Ut'gard fOldNorso, outer ward). The 
circle of rocks that hemmed in the ocean 
which was sup])osed to encojiiposs the 
vrorhl, Tho giants dwelt among the 
, rocks. {Scanduiartan mythology. ) 

Utgard-Lok. The demon l)f the 
infernal regions. {Scandinarian 7nyth^ 
olof/y.) 

U'tl Poscdde'tie {Lathiy as you at 
present possess them). The belligei-ent.s 
are to rcttiin possession of all the places 
taken hy them before the treaty com- 
menced. 

U'tloon'sis* Cato the Younger was 
BO called from U'tica, the place of his 

death. • 

• 

UtiUta^rlans. A word first used by 
John Stuart Mill Lhut Jeremy Benthuin 
tmiployed tho worn “ Utility ” to signify 
tho doctrine winch makes “ the happi- 
ness of man the one and only measure 
of right and wrong. 

“Oli, havalneas, our being’s end and niin. . . . 

For whicb wt* benr ii> live, or (Itvro to die.’* 
Pops ; Essap on lfa», Bpisile iv*, 

Uto'pia properly means mwhere 
(Greek, on topos), is the imaginary 
Island of Sir Thomas More, where everv- 
tliing is perfect— the laws, the mora&, 
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the i>olitic8. etc. In this romance the 
evils of existing laws, etc., are shown by 
contrast. (1516.) {See WaissKiciRTWO.) 

Utdpia^ the kingdom of Grangouaier. 
When PautagrneV sailea thither from 
France and h^ sot into the main ocean, 
he doubled the Capo of Good Hope and 
made for tho shores of Melinda. “ Part- . 
ing from Me'damoth, he sailed with a 
northerly wind, passed Medium, Ge- 
lasem, and the Fairy Isles ; and keeping 
Uti to the left and Udeu to the right, 
ran into the port of Utopia, distant 
about three and a half leagues from the 
city of the Amaurota” {Medamoth, 
from no place ; Mddum^ nowhere ; Gela~ 
sem, hidden land : Uti, nothing at all ; 
Uden, nothing ; l^topia. no place, dis- 
tant three and a naif leagues from 
AmauroSf the vanishing point — all 
Greek.) {See Queubtts.) 

Uto'pla&. An impracdcahle scheme 
for the improvement of society. Any 
scheme of pinfit or pleasure which is not 
X)racticabIo. {See Utopia. ) 

U'traquUto [Doth • kindere]. llie 
followers of Huss were so called, because 
they insisted that both tlie elements 
should be administered to all communi- 
cants in the Eucharist. (Latin, ntraque 
specie^ in l)Oth kinds.) 

Utter and Inner BaiQgIsterfl. An 

uttcT or outer barrister means (in some 
cases at least) a full-figged barrister, 
one licensed to practise.* An inner 
hamster means a student. {See Ninc^ 
lnuth Century y No. 18112, p. 775, note.) 

Ue'ziel. The angel next in command 
to Gabriel. The word means “ Strength 
of God,” Uzziel is commanded by (5a- 
briel to “ cnast tlio south with strictest 
watch.” {Milton : Paradise Losty iv. 782.) 


V 

V represents a hook, and is called Ju 
Hebrew rav (a hook). 

V, D.* 91. on monuments is Vir Dei 
MinW ter, or Verbi Dei Minister. 

V. D. M. I. JB* ( Verbmn Dei mauel in 
letcrnum^ The vtord of God eudureth for 
ever. The iuscrixition on the livery of 
tlie servants of the Duke of Saxony 
and Landgrave of Hesse, the Lutheran 
princes, at the Diet oi Spiros in 1526. 

V. V« V., the letters found on the 
coin of the 20th Eoman legion, stand 
for “ Valeria, Yicesima, Victfix,” 
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Vacuum now moiins a spaco from 
whicli air h:is l>ecii expelled. Descaiies 
says, ** If a vacuum could be ctt'ectcd in 
a vessclj the sides would be pressed into 
contact.” Galileo said, * ‘ Natui'o abhoi’s 
a vacuum,” to account for the rise (»f 
water in pumps. {St c Point.) 

Vao'uum Boylea'num. Such a 
vacuum as can be produced by Hoyle’s 
improved air-pump, the nearest ai»iii oacb 
to a vacuum practicable W’ith iiuinan 
instruments. 

The (iuvrivUmi vacuum is that KiMlm-cd hy 
orilinao vailed fmiii Otiu \<m 

iJumcke. avIio »Io\ isc »1 i he 

The 7'nrrtccUiHH Nacuiiiu is the ^;ic^n}ll iiro- 
duced h> a 'imni'ury*i>unip. 

Va'do Meoum [a fs/o-int/i-mt']. A 
pocket-book, ineiuorundijm-bouk, ji^jcket 
cyclo)ia 2 dia, lady’s pocket conipamoii, or 
anything else whicli coiituiiis many 
things of daily nse in a small compass. 

V« VlotlB I Woo to the vanquished. 


Vim {To). To lower ; to cast down. 
Brutus complained that he hud not 
lately seen in Cassius that courtesy atul 
Bhow’ of love which he used to notice ; to 
wliich Cassius replies, ‘‘If I liave vaihid 
[lowered] my looks, I turn the trouble 
of my countenaiico merely on myself. 
Vexeu T am pf late . . . [aud thU may] 
give some soil to my behaviour.” 

*• His hat, which never VMile.l to iniiimn in*i«1e, 
Walker wii^j revereuce luok aud laid aside/* 
lJuncKul, IV. 


Vails. Blackmail in the shape of 
fees to servants. (E’rom the L;itiii \erb 
rafttOf to bo w'orth, to bo of vulnc; 
French, vahir.) The older form was 
avails, 

“ V.-iihs to f.er\ants Ju’im: imieli in fM^hmn.’* 

^ ItuHfiell: Itfjm-spiiUittre Attoi'if. 

Vain as a Peacock. ( 6 'a' Similfp.) 


Valdar'no. The valley of the Amo, 
in Tuscany. 


_ .the Tiisom artist [tJahleol \ i»'ws 
Al tjvenlnu from tin- top of Fo»oU\ 
Or 111 Valdarno?" 

Milto?i : Purntiifft' l.ont, hk. 1. ’JC- 


Vale Of Avo'oa in Wicklow^, Ir<»laiid. 


"f^weet Vale uf Avo<m, how atini could I r«st. 

Ill thy Itofuin of shade, witli itiu frwudM i love 
hest.” 

T. Monret Irish McMieJi, N’o. 1 {Thr. of 

the. WuhyrB.) 


Vale of Tears. Thi.s world. {See 
Baca.) 


Valetthe Bonnet (To), To cap to a 

Bu^rior ; hence to strike sail, to lower 
(French, aralevy to take off.) 


“ My wealthy Andrew docketl in aand, 
Vailinj^ her hi«h-ioi» lower tlmn hor riha.” 

tihakespears : Merclumt of Venice^ 1 . 1 . 


Valens or Vala'nns. Mercury wns 
the son of Valoua and Phoro'uis. This 
Mercury is callGt]^ Tropho'iiiua in the 
regions under tlio eiu*th. {Cicero: ]h 
Sat, Jhomm^ iii. 22.) 

••ri^*lin'iii*< [Morniiyl ridiiiff in his hliachce 

Fru Venus V’lamm iiiiKlif. this |i.ila[s see." 

Cltiiiti:ir: Cvuipl. of itarii 

Valentia. The southern partrr of 
St'otland was so trailed from the Emperor 
Valcus. 

Valentine. A corruption of galnn- 
tin (a lover, a dangler), a gallant. St. 
Valentine Avas selected for the swort- 
liearts’ saint because of Ids name. Simi- 
lar changes are seen iu gallant aud 
valiant. 

Valentine. One of the Two fl cut le- 
mon of Vcro’na; his serving-mau is 
Speed. The other gentleman is Pr<»- 
ttMis, wliose serving-man is Launoe. 
{t:i/iakespeare: Two iSentlemen of Vimna.) 

Valentiney in Congreve’s Tore for 
Tsore, Betterton’s great character. 

Vakntinr {The Jfrair), Brother of 
Orsoii and the son of Bellisant, .sisim* of 
King Pepin and wife of Alexander, En.- 
peroi* of Conshiutiuople. The twin 
brothers were born in a wood, n;;ar 
Orleans, and while their moiber went in 
search of Orson, who had liceii carried 
off by a bear, Pepin happened to see 
Valeutiue and took him under his 
diarge. He married Clerimond, niece 
of the Green Knight. {Valentine and 
(h'son.) 

Valentin'ians. An ancient sect of 
Gnostics. So called from Valentinus, 
their leader. 

Vale'rian or Vallrian. IIu.sband of 
Si, t'Jccilia. Cecilia told him she was 
beloved by an angel who freqiicnlly 
visited her, and Valerian rcipiested he 
might bo .allowed to see this constant 
visitant. Cecilia told him In^ should do 
so provided ho went to Pope Urban and 
got baptised. On retuniiug home, he 
saw the angel in his At^ife’s cliaiijber, \vli>> 
gave to Cecilia a crown of roses, and to 
hiriiKolf a croAvii of liUcs,^ both of wliidi 
ho brouglit fi-oin P/lradise. The angel 
then asked Valeriiin Avhat Avould please 
him best, and he answered that his 
brother might be brought “ to saving 
faith” by God’s grace. The angel ap- 
proved of tlio petition, and said botli 
should be holy niartyrs. Valerian bca’iig 
brought before Alma'chius, the j>rcfoct, 
was commiwideddo worship the image of 
Jupiter, and, refusing to do so, was led 
forth to execution. {Chaucer : Sevomde 
Nonnes Tale.) {See Ckcilia.) . 
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Vale'rion (the herb). An irroaiatible 
attraction to cats. (The word is from 
the Latin vnlere^ to be well, and lienee 
to make well and keep well.) It is an 
excitant, nntispasinodic, tonic, and em- 
rnenage^ue. The “ Father*of Botany” 
say#: 

“ Vftlerlini liatU hoeti lia*! in aiirli veiifniiuui, 
tliiit no iirotlies, itoi.Ui>;e. or iruuicii a»re 

worlh :iiiyt liinf;, if IhiB lie not ai. oud cud.'* 

Valhalla, in Scandinavian myth- 
ology, is the great hall nr rcfectoiy of 
Gladshoim, the palace of the iEsir or 
Asgard. The Tnnes^ spi^akiiig of West- 
miiister Abbey, says “The Abbey is our 
Valhalla.” 

“ Wo liotli imi^t l>ass from o.irl li nway, 
V:illi;il]n M jo,« H to H(‘0 ; 

Ami if I wiiiidor tlioiv Ui-day, 

To-morrovv ni.a^ foioh tlit'c!.'* 

Ft tt/tutfSOifa, lay \f. 

Valiant (7%<0* iV. of Brittany. 
(1389-114*2.) 

Valia’e (‘2 syl.). A small leather 
portmanteau. (French, vahse.) 

Valkyriur or Valkyries. The twelve 
nymphs of Valhalla. 'J'hey were mountoii 
on swift horses, and held drawn swords 
in thiiir hands. In iho meUe of battle 
they seleetiMl those destined to death, 
and condiiL'tiid them to Valhalla, whore 
they waited u]>on them, and served them 
with mead and ale in cups of horn called 
skulls. The chief were Alista, San'griila, 
«and Ilildii. Valkyriur means “chdbsor 
of the slain.” 

“ .Misla Mack, t.crrltlc maid, 

San-rridii and If i Ida 

lirutj : J’aial Sisderit, 

yaXkn {Lanraitius), One of the first 
scholars of the Benni.ssance, noted for 
his Latin scrinoiis, and his admirable 
Latin tniuslations of He);odotu.s and 
Thucydides. 

Val'lary Crown, A crown bestowed 
by the ancient Koinans on the soldier 
who first sunnoutfted the vallum of an 
enemy’s camp. 

Valley of Humiliation. The place 
whtTo Christian encountered A])<)llyou, 
just before lie came to the “Valley of 
the Shadow of Death.” {Jinnyan : VU- 
(jvlm's Vyoyrm, pt. i.) 

Valley of the Shadow of Death, 

through which Ohiistian had to pass in 
order to get to the Celestial City. Tlie 

S rophot dereiniah deseuibes it as a “ wU* 
eruoss, a land of deserts and of pits, a 
land of drought and of the shadow of 
death ”^(ii, 6); and the Psalmist says, 
“Jliongb I walk through the valley of 
the shallow of death, T will fear no evil, 


for Thou art with me ; Tliy rod and Thy 
staff they comfort me” (xxiii. 4). 

“TIih liyill, t!im‘ Irf dark n«^KS. amt tlic way full 
of ii'HpK ami to i'atcLi tlo* unwary."- lianum ; 
i'ilgnm'a J^iotn'taa, pt>. i. 

Vallomhro'so. Milton says, “ Thick 
a.s autumnal leaves that streAV the 
brooks ill Vallombrosa” {Paradise Lost, 
i. 302) ; but as tlie trees of Vallombrosa 
arc chiefly pines, they do not strew the 
brooks with autumnal leaves. The beech 
and chestnut ti'cea are by no means 
numerous. 

Valorom. raJoirm. A sliding 
scale of duty on excis-able aidicles, regu- 
lated ai‘cordhig to their market value. 

Thus tm nr. 4s*. per Hsiirid Mould p:i> more* duty 
tliHii li^a at L'8. pL'i' poiimi. 

Vamp. To vamp up nn old story. To 
vamp is to jmt new ujipers to old boots. 
VainiHjS were short *11086 covering tho 
feet and ankles. (Perhaps the Fnmch 
avant-pml, the fore-part of the foot.) 

Vampire. An extortioner. Accord- 
ing to Dom Cabuet, the vampire is a 
dead man who returns in Itotly and 
soul from the other world, and wanders 
about tho earth »loing mischief to the 
Jiving. lie sucks the blood of |)ei*sona 
aiilcc)), and these i>ei*8onH J^come vam- 
pires in turn. 

The ramp'ive lies as a corpse during 
the <lay, but by night, es^^esially at full 
moon, wanders about. Sir W. Scott, in 
bis lioh'by (part iii. chap. ii. s. 3) alludes 
to the su])erBtition, and Loul Byron in 
liis (Jidoitr says, 

lliit tlrat on vnmpirc siMit., 

Tliy coi^o <l» iM fri)m iln* lumb lu* rent, 

Tlioti vlinstly Imiini rli.\ ii.'inif plare 
And suck tlie hiDod (>I nil lliy 

Van of an anny is the French araut , ' 
but van, a winnowing machine, is the 
Latin ranHfts, nnr fir n. 

The iSpirrt •/ the Pirn. A sort of fairy 
which, liauuts the Van Pools in the 
inouiiliiins of Cai-maitheii on NfQW 
Ycar'.s Kve. She is dressed in white, 
girded i^th a golden girdle : her golden 
hair is very long, and she sits in a golden 
boat, which she urges along with a 
golden oar. A young fanner fell in 
love with her aiid' murried her, but she 
told him if be struck her thrice she 
would quit him fur ever. After a time 
they w'oae invited to a ehrist^^uiug, and 
ill the midst of the ceremony burst 
into tears. Her hnsbuud struck her, and 
asked why she made such a fool of her- 
self. “I'wecp,” she said, “to see the 
poor babe brought into a vale of misery 
and tears.” They w^ere next invited to 
the funeral of the same child, and she 
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could not Tosist laughing. Her hustnnd 
struck her again, and aaked the same 
question. laugh,” she said, *'to think 
now joyous a thing it is that the child 
has leit a world of sin for a world of joy 
a.nd innocence.” Tlicy were next in- 
vited to a wedding, where the bride w*as 
young and the man advanced in years. 
Again she wept, and said aloud. *‘It is 
the devil's coinfiact. The bride nas sold 
herself for gold.'* Her husband bade 
her hold her peace, struck her, and she 
vanished for ever from his sight. ( Welsh 
Mythology,) 

Van (pi. Vanlr), in Scandinavian 
mythology. Gods of the ocean, air, 
fountains, and sti-eains. 

VandaL One who destroys beautiful 
objects to make way for what lie terms 
“ improvements,’* or to indulge his 
own caprice. When Goii'soric with his 
Vaiululs cantured Boiiie in A.n. 405, he 
mutilated the public inonuraents regard- 
less of their worth or beauty. 

"The woiHl ‘ viiiKUilihiir wos In\ciito»l hy the 
Aliht; Uri’Koire, pTotm of the deBlrnction of 
work'* of art l»y reiniutioimry fa«i:iUcs.'‘<»Ariiie- 
teeuth Century (Au^., p. 272), 

Vandyok. The Vamlyek of sculpture, 
Antoine Coysevox (1640-1720). 

The y.oylUh Vandyck, William Dob- 
son, painter (1610-1647). 

Vandy'lre (2 syl.). To scollop au 
edge after the fashion of the collars 
painted by Vandyck in the reign of 
Charles I. Tlie scolloped edges are said 
to be vandyked. 

Vanesaa is Miss Esther Vaiiliom- 
righ, and Cade'nus is Dean Swift. While 
ho was still married to Stella [Miss 
Hester Johnson, whoso tutor ho liad 
been] Miss Yanhomrigh fell in lovo with 
liim, and requested him to marry her, 
hut the dean refused. TTie proposal 
became known to his wife (?), both 
the ladies died soon afferwiirds. ' Hester 
Johnson was called Stella by a pun 
upon the Greek fiatery which (rescinbles , 
Hester in sound, an<l means a “ star.” 
Miss Vauhonirigh was called Yon-essa 
by compounding Van, the first syllable 
of her name, witli AW, the pet form of 
Esther. Cade'nus is simply deednus 
(dean) slightly transposed. 

Vaidty Fair. A fair established hy 
Deelzenub. Ai)ollyon, and Legion, for 
the sale oi all sorts of vanities. It was 
held in the town of Yanity, and lasted 
all the Tear round. Here were sold 
houses, lauds, trades, ptaces, honours, 
prefeiments, titles, countries, kingdoms, 


lusts, pleasures, and dolights of all sorts. 
{lUmyan : Titynn'^s Frogress, pt. i.) 

Va'noo. Sou of Merlin, one of 
Arthur’s Round-Table Knights. 

" Young Vtuioc of tbc b«Hr4)emi face 
(Kaiuo Hpokc Uio youth of Merlin's rare), 

O'oi pow^ffed at Gynpth'B fr>otato(A, bled. 

His heari's blood dyed her sanibilK recW’ 

Str WiilUr Scott : Bridal oj Ti'termatn, if. 2.’». 

Vantage Leal The thirteenth loaf 
of a baker’s doaen. 

Varl^na. Swift, in his eai*ly life, 
professed to have au attachment to 
Miss Jane Waryng, and Latinised her 
name into Yariiia. {See Vanessa.) 

Varnikb. from the French rent is; 
Italian, rer'ttice. Sir G. G. Lewis says 
the word is a corruption of Bercni'ce, 
famous for her amber hair, which was 
dedicated in the temple of Arsinbe, and 
became a constellation. {See Berenice.) 

VaiTO, called **the most learned of 
the Romans.” (B.c. 116-28.) 

Varun'a. The Hindu Neptune. He 
is represented as au old man riding ni/^ a 
sea-moustcr, with a club in one hand and 
a roj)e in the other. In the Vedic hymns 
he is the night-sky, and Mitra the day- 
sky. Varima is said to set free the 
“ ivaters of the clouds.” 

VassaL A youth. In feudal times 
it meant a feuclatory, or one wlio held 
lands under a “ lord.” In law it means 
a bondservant or political slave, as 
” England shall never be the vassal of k 
foreign prince.” Christian says, in his 
Koies on Ytlackstoncy that the corriqition 
of the meaning of vassal into slave ”is 
an incontrovertible proof of tlie horror 
of feudalism in England.” (Welsh, 
gu as^ a boy or servant ; gwasan, a page ; 
like the French gar^ony and Latin ptur ; 
Italian, vassalloy a servant.) 

Vath'ek. The hero of Rockford’s 
fairy romance. Ho is a haughty, effemi- 
nate monarch, induced by a malignant 
genius to commit all sorts of crimos. Ho 
abjures his faith, and offew anegiunec to 
Ehlis, under the h<me of obtoiiiing the 
throne of the pre- Adamite sultans. 

VatToaiL The paloco of the Poi)o ; 
so called because it stands on the 
Vatican Hill, Strictly speaking, the 
Vatican consists of the Faisal palace, 
the court and garden of Belvidere, tho 
library, and the museum. 

" The suit of the Vatican sheas glory o\ er tlio 
Catholic World."— TSfl lYtaen. 

The thundm of the Vatican, Tho 
anathemas of the rope, which are issued, 
from the Vaticau. 
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Tko Council of the Vatican, The 
twenty-first General or CEcumenical 
Council. It comme^oed in 1809, Fins 
IX. being Pope. (See CotjaroiLS.) 

Vaude'TiUe (2 syl.). A corruption 
of Jot de Vire^ or in Old Froncli, Vau 
de Vine, the native valley of Oliver 
BiHselin, a Nonnan poet, tlie founder of 
a certain class of convivial songs, which 
he called after the name of his own 
valley. 'I'hese songs are the basis of 
modei*n vaudeville. 

Father of the Vaudeville, Oliver Bas- 
scliii, a hlorman poet. (Fifteenth cen- 
tuiy.) 

Vau’glrard. The deputm of Vmm~ 
ran). Only one individual. This applies 
to all the false companies in which the 
promoter represents the directors, chair- 
man, committee, and entire staff. 'Hic 
expr(>ssion is founded on an incident in 
the reign of Charles VIII. of France: 
The usher announced to the king “ The 
deputies of Vaiigirard.” How many 
are there?** asked the king. ‘^Only 
one, and please your majesty,*’ was the 
answer. (See Tailors.) 

Vaux'hall or Fauxhall (2 syl.). 
Cal1e<l after Vaux, who neld the 
copyhold tenement in 1615, and was the 
widow of John^ Vaux, the vintner. 
Chamliers says it Was the manor of 
Fulke de Broaute, the mercenary fol- 
lower of King John, and that the word 
should he Fulke’s Hall. Pepys calls it 
Fox Hall, and says the entertainments 
there are “ mighty divertising.” {Doolc 
(j/Jhtys.) 

Thackeray, in Vanity Fair (chap, vi.), 
skotohes the loose character of these 
vci*tising*’ amusements. 

Ve. Brother of Odin and Vili. Ho 
Avas one of the three deities who took 
part ill the ercatiou of the world. 
(Semnituavian mythol^ogy.) 

Veal, Call The former is Kormaii, 
and thft latter Saxon, (^tf Beef, Pobk.) 

" Mynlieer Oilf bcronicH Monafoiir de Veau ir 
Dip likomMiincr. Kaxon wlien lie nMiiilrcn 

toiidaiKX*, l>ur. taken a Kfinnan narm* wlien 1ii> 
I'prouH's inatltT of enjoj inrnt."’*-Sir WalUrUcm : 
Ivaifhitc. 

Ve’das or Ve'datna* Tlie generic 
name of the four sacred books of the 
Hindus. It comprises (IJ the Fly or 
Fish Veda; (2) lajar or Tajtfvh Veda: 
('!) the SaitM or Stitnm Veda ; and (4) 
the yUharro'na or JSssour Veda, (San- 
skrit, vid^ know ; Chaldee, yed^a ; 
Hebrew, id-o ; Greek, cid^o ; Latin, 
ri<^o,>otc.) 


Vobu'gerlclLte or J£oly Vehtne Tri- 
bunal, A secret tribunal of WestohaUa, 
said to have been founded by CliaTlo- 
magne. Fehk-gericst.) 

VeUU At one time men wore veils, 
as St. Ambrose testifies* He speaks of 
the ** silken garments arid the veils inter- 
woven with gold, with which the bodies 
of rich men are encompassed.** (St. Am- 
brose lived 340-397.) 

Veiled Prophet of Khoraeean. 

llie first poetical tale in Thomas Moore’s 
Lttlla Rookh, 

The Veiltd Prophet of Khoraeeanyfe^A 
Hakim ben Allah, surnamed the Voileil 
(Mokamin), founder of aii Arabic sect in 
the eighth century. Haviug lo.st an eye, 
and beiug otherwise disfigured in Ijattle, 
ho wore a veil to conceal his face, but his 
followers said it was done to screen his 
dazzling brightness. He assumed to bo 
a god, aud maintained that he had been 
A&m, Noah, and other representative 
men. When encompassed by Sultan 
Mahadi, he first x>oisoned all bis fol- 
lowers at a banquet, and then threw 
himself into a burning acid, which wholly 
destroyed his body. 

Venddmialre (4 syl.), in the French 
Hcpn>*licu.n calendar, was from Septem- 
ber 22 to Octol)er 21. The word means 
‘‘Vintage.** * 

Vendetta. The blowl-feud, or duty 
of the nearest kin of a inu?»lpred mnn to 
kill the murderer. Itj[»revails in Corsica , 
and cxL^ls in Sicily, Sardinia, and Cala- 
bria. It is prf.‘served among the Druses, 
Circassians, Aral>8, etc. (Latin, rimliefa.) 

Vendredl (French), Friday. (Latin, 
VenSris dies. Hero Vetwr is metamor- 
phosed into Vvndrc, The Italian is 
Vmerdi,) 

Venerable. The Venerable, Bedo, 
the ccclcRiasticol historian. (672-735.) 

The Venerable Doctor, William de 
Chailfipeaux, founderof realism. (Tw^^lfth 
century.) 

Petc{, Abbot of Clugny . ( 1 003-1 15G.) 

Vengeur (Le), A man-of-war com- 
manded by Cambrone. I'hc talc is ibis : 
Juno 1 , 1704, Lonl Howe encountered the 
French fleet off Dshant. Six shiiis were 
t.akeii by the English lulmiral, aud the 
victorj^ was decisive : but Le Venqeur, 
altliou^h reduced to a more hulk, rehised 
to smreuder, and, disphargidg a last 
broadside, sank in the waves, while the 
crew shouted “ Vive la Repubhque ! ” 
The Convention ordered a medal to he 
struck with this legend— Zo Triomphe 
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but is not a vera causa. The revolution 
of tho earth round the sun may be as- 
sif^ned as the cause of the four seasons, 
aud is a vera causa. 

Verbatim et Idtera'tlnL Accur- 
ately rendered, word for word and letter 
for letter. 

Verbum Sap. [yi ivord to the mstf,] A 
hint is Bufiicieut to any wise man ; a 
tlireat implying if the hint is not taken 
1 will cx])oso you. (Latin, Verbtm 
saptadi.) 

Verbum Sat. [A tvoni is owuah.] 
Similar to the above. (Latin, Verbum 
Mit A w’d-d to the wise is 

enough.) 

Vote Adeptua. One admitted to 
tho frateznity of the Rosicrucians. 

“ Tn RoBTcruciau love as learned 
As be the Veru-adeittiis earned." 

Butler : Budibratt. 

Verger* The officer in a church %vho 
Cannes tho rod or mace. (Latin, rer^a, 
a wand.) 

VemoB, mentioned by Thomson in 
his Summer^ was Admiral Edward Ver- 
non, who attacked Carthage'ua in 17*11 ; 
but the malaria reached the crew', and, 
as the poet says— 

“ To infant McdSkucea eunk the warrior’s arms ’’ 

Diana Vemm. An enthusiastic Roy- 
alist of gre^ lieauty aiid talent, {^ir 
Haulier ikott : Koh Jioi/,) 

Verone'se (3 syl.). A native of 
Vero'na, pertaining to Verona, etc. ; a 
Paul Veronese, Paul a native of Veiona ; 
a Veronese fashion, and so on. 

Veronlisa. It is said that a mHidon 
handed her handkerchief to our Lord on 
Ills wjy to Calvary. He wiped the sweat 
from His brow, returned the handkerchief 
to the owner, and w'ent on. The hand- 
kerchief was found to bear a perfect 
lik^css of the Saviour, and was* called 
l\ra^Tcon^ica (true likeness), and the 
maiden was ever after called St. Veron- 
ica. One of these bandkerchiefh is pre- 
served at St. Peter's church in Romo, 
and another in Milan cathedral. 

VenailleB of Polaifd. The palace 
of the Counts of Braniski, which now 
belongs to the municipality of Bialystok. 

Versi^llOBe (The), The go'^emment 
troops, in the presidency of M. Thiers. 
The Communist troops were called the 
Federals, short for the “ Federated Ka- 
tioiial Guards.'’ 

Vend Bernoo'ohl. Jocose poetry. 


4 ^ 

So called from Francesco Bemi, the 
Italian poet. (141j»p-153<i.) 

Vort in hcraldrv, signifies 

love, joy, and abundance. It is ropro- 
sented on the sliields of noblemen by tho 
emerald, and on those of kings^hy the 
platiot Venus. ^ 

V In heraldry vert is symbolically ex- 
pressed bv diagonal lines running from 
right to left of the shield. Lines run- 
ning the reverse way — i,e, from left to 
right— mean pui-pure. 

N.B. English heralds vary esciit- 
cheon.s by omy seven coIom*s, biit foreign 
heralds employ nine (jolours. (-SVe 
Heizalds.) 

Vertum'nua. The god of the seasons, 
who married Porno' Ji'a. August 12t}i 
was his festival. (Itoman mythology,) 

Ver'nlam Bnlldinga (Loudon). So 
named in compliment, to Lord Baeon, 
who was Baron Veriilam and Viscount 
St. Albans. 

Vervain. Called holy herb,” frorii 
its use in ancient sacred rites. Also 
called “pigeons’ grass,” ‘‘Juno’s teais,” 
and “ simpler’s joy.” Supposed to nire 
scrofula, tlie bite of rabid animals, to 
arrest the diffusion of poisou, to uvci’t 
antipathies, to conciliate fricnc1.ship.s, and 
to bo a pledge of mutual good faith ; 
lienee it W’as ancientlv worn by heralds 
and ambassadors, (lice Roopbulkkn.) , 

Verbena is tho botanical name. 

“Tlie Icnn Vorhena Cauasi lierbena) orlKUuilh 
demitecl all tierbf* that wuro Imld Mit;r(<d oji 
account jf rhelr beiiiu einnluyed In the rites t»f 
Ricnflcr.’'— Jlf/i/ : Lugle^ lamk iv, chap, v, p. 4 >ci. 

Vesl'ca Plsels (Latin, 

The ovoidal frame or glory wliich, in the 
twelfth century, was much used, e.sp*- 
cially ill painted windows, tt> surround 
pictures of tho Virmn Maty and of our 
liord. It is meant to ropreseut a fish, 
from the anagram zenTUtrs. (Sec Nota- 
EICA.) ' 

Vesper Honr is said to be between the 
"dog and the wolf; ‘ibetwixt and be- 
tween,” neither Jky nor night; a brcnl 
between tho dog aud wolf; too much 
day to be night, and too much night 
to be day. Probably the phrase wjis 
suggeste^^f by tho tenns ‘‘dog watch” 
(whidi begins at four), and “ dark as a 
wolf’s mouth/' 

Steiltan Vespers. Easter Monday, 
March 30, 12S2. So called because John 
of Pro'dda on that day led a baud of 
cou^irators ogaiostCharles d’Anjou aud 
his French countrymen in Sicily. Tliei^ 
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Frenchmen greatly oppressed the Sici- 
lians, and the conspirators, at the sound 
of the yesper bell, i)ut them all to the 
sword without regard to age or sex. 

Tha Fatal Vespers, October 26th, 
1623. A congregation of some 300 per- 
sons haj assembled in a sipall gailery 
ovG^the gateway of the French am- 
bassador, in Blacicfriars, to hear Father 
Drury, a Jesuit, preach. The gallery 
gave way, and about 100 of the cougre- 
giitioTL were precipitated into the stieet 
and killed. Drury and a priest named 
Kedinaii were also killed. This accident 
wa^^, according to the bigotry of the 
times, attributed to God’s judgment 
against the Jesuits. {Stoiv : Clirmiieles.') 
(iStc St. Luke xiii. 4.) 

VeatBi, in Roman mytholo^, was the 
Home -goddess, called by the Greeks 
**Hcstiii.” She was custodian of the 
saoi'cd tire brought by JEuSas from Troy. 
U'liis fire was lighted afresh annually on 
March day, and to let it go out would 
Iiavo been regarded as a national 
(^nlamity. 

Vestal Vlr^. A nun, a roligieuse ; 
properly a maiden dedicated to the ser- 
vice of the goddess Vesta. The duty of 
Ihoso virgins was to keep the fire of the 
t^'inplc always burning, both day and 
night. They wore required to he of 
^potlcss chastity. {S''e Jmxubino.) 

Veto {Mo^meur and Madame), Louis 
’XVT, iuid Mario Antoinette. So called 
by the Republicans, l)ecause the Consti- 
tuent Assembly allowed the king to liave 
the power of putting his veto upon any 
decree submitted to him. (1791.; 

Monsieur Veto swore lioM liule 
Til tlic (’oiigtilution true ; 
nut he cast his oath iisule, 

Teachiii(f us the Uko to d<K 
Madarao Volo swove one day 
All the Paris rout to slay ; 
lJufc we snaiuied the lyraiii's yoke, 
Turniuir all her threats to siitoke. 

a. c. n, 

Vettyrlno [Vstiu^redno], in Italy, is 
one who for hire conveys persons alwut 
in a veVtura or four-wheeled carriage;, 
the owner of a Uv«ry stable ; a guide for 
travel lers. The two latter are, of course, 
subsidiary meanings. 

“We wore arrostod in tbo srearaar i>y a woll- 
dio'jsed man. win* reiirf^ntiHl hiiMScir ii» he a 
rctlm mo "—J'ha Times iOae o/ the Alpine Clnf/). 

Via Doloro'tti* The way our Lord 
went to the Hall of Judgment, from the 
Mount of Olives to Golgotha, about a 
mile in length. 

Vial. Via/s qf wrath. Vengeance, 
the c^tecution of wrath .on the wicked. 


The allusion is to tlm seven angels who 
pour out upon the earth their vials full 
of wrath. (Rev. xvi.) 

Viatlonm (Latin). The Eucharist 
administered to the dying. Tlio word 
means “ money allowed for a journey,’* 
and the notion is tliat this sacrament 
will bo the spirit’s passport to Paradise. 

Vie'ar, Hettor, one who receives 
both great and small tithes. Vwar 
receiv&s only the small titlies. At the 
Reformation many livings which be- 
longed to monasteries x*i><s8ed into the 
hands of noblemen, who, not being in 
holy orders, bad to ^rfomi tho sacred 
offices rxca^riomly. The clergyman who 
officiated for them was called their Hear 
or representative, and the law enjoineil 
that the lord should allow him to receive 
the use of the glebe and all tithes except 
those accruing from grain (such as com, 
barley, oats, rye, etc.), hay, and wood. 

The term Vicar is now applied to the 
minister of a district chui'ch, though ho 
receives neither great nor small tithes ; 
his stipend arising partly from endow- 
ment, partly from pew-rents, and in 
part from fees, voluntarycontributions, 
offerings, and so on. The vicar of a 
pope is a Vicar-apostolic, ajid the vicir 
of a bishop is a curate or vicar in charge. 

A Ins rirnr is a rathedrnl ol^cer who gin.us 
n»rtaiii yoiTioiiR i»t t.bo «eniue. The Pope is 
cal led the “ Vicar of IJhrwt." 

Vlmur of Bray (7%^. who will 
be kimj, 1 wilt be vicar of Brat/ itiilf. 
Brome says of Simon Alleyn tliat he 
“lived in the reigns of Henry VIII., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. In 
tlio first two reigns he was Protestant, 
in Mary’s reign he tunicd Papist, and 
in tho next reign i-cconted- being re- 
solved, whoever was king, to die Viedk 
of Bray.” (1540-1588.) Others say it 
is Pendleton. 

Ray refers to Simon Syraonds, a 
vicar vwho was Indejiendent in tho 
Protectorate, Churchman in the reHjim 
of Charles II., Papist under James II., 
and Moderate Protestant under William 
and Mary. 

Tho well-known song, * * I will be Vicar 
of Bray,” was written by an officer in 
Colonel Fuller’s regiment. This vicar 
lived in the reigns of Charles 11., James 
II., William Itt., Anne, arid G^rge I. 

Vtoar of Wakeflelit (2%). Dr. 
Priimose. 

Vice (1 syl.), in Old English morali* 
ties, was a buffoon who wore a cap with 
ass’s ears. 
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VI'oe Versa (Latin). The reverse; 
the terms of the case being reversed. 

Victor gminaimel of Italy, called 
Kiitff Honest- Man, for his honest con- 
cessions to the people of constitutional 
freedom promised by his father and by 
himself in less prosperous circumstances. 

Vlcrgo (2 syl.). A curious conversion 
in playing-cards occurs in reference to 
this word. The invention is Indian, and 
the game is called “ The Four Kajahs.’* 
The jpieecs are the king, his general or 
jierene, the elephant or phii^ the horse- 
men, the camel or rttch^ and the infantry. 
ITio French corrupted fierche (general) 
into “ vierge,” and then converted “ vir- 
gin " mto Uftme, Similarly they corrupted 
j^hil into “ fol ” or “ fou*’’ (knave) ; ruck 
is our ‘‘rook,” At one time playing- 
cards wore called “the Books of the 
Four aud chess “the Game of 

the Four Sings.” [t was for chess, and 
not cards, that VValfcr Sturtoii, in 1278, 
was paid 8s. f)d., according to the ward- 
robe rolls of Edward I., “ ud opus rcffis 
ad hideuihtm adquatmr m/es.** Malkin 
said it WAS no gi'cat proof of our wisdom 
that w'e delighted in cards, seeing thej'^ 
were ‘•invented for a fool.” Malkin 
referred to the vulgar tra<Ution that 
cards w'ere invonte<l for the ainns<unent 
of Charles VI., the idiot king of France ; 
but it wa.s*'uo proof that Jacciuoniiii 
Giingoniieur invented ctirds l^ecausc “ he 
minted and gilded three i^acks for the 
King in 13‘)2,” 

Vtow-holloa. Tlie shout of hunts- 
men when a fox breaks cover = “Gone 
away!” (<S><? Soho, Tally-ho.) 

Vignette (2 syl.) means properly a 
likeness having a border of vine-leaves 
rouudit. (French, “little vine, tendril.”; 

Vildng. A pirate. So called from the 
rik or creek in whieJi he lurked. Tho 
word is wholly unconnected with tho 
word “king.” There wcie sea^kint^Sy 
sometimes, hut erroneously, called “ vi- 
kings,” connected w ith rnyal blood, and 
having small dominions on the coast. 
These sea-kings were often vikiiigr or 
vikings, but the reverse is not true that 
every viking or pirate was a sca-king. 
(Icelandic vikingr^ a piilito.) 

Village Blaeknnith {The), in Long- 
fellow’s poem, wo are told in liu 
American newspaper, was Heni^ Francis 
Moore, t)f Modiora, Massachusetts, bom 
1830. But as tho Village Jilacksttiith 
was published in 1842, this is impossible, 
as Moore was not then twelve years of 


age, and could not liave had a growmnip 
daughter who sting in the village choir. 

Villaiii means simply one attached 
to a villa or farm. In feudiil tunes tho 
lonl was the great landowner, and under 
him W'crc a host of tenants called vilhiins. 
The highest class of villains were called 
regardmit^ Mild wore amicxcti to the 
manor; then came the Cohherlt or 
who were privileged vassals; then the 
Bord'arn or cottagers (Saxon, bord, a 
cottage), wlio romlcrcd cerbiin menial 
offices to their loi*d for rent ; thou the 
Coscets, Coltani,Qivi Cotnnmni^ whoi)!nM 
partly in produce and partly in inouial 
servim ; and, lastly, the villains in gross^ 
who w’oro annexed to tlie person of tlio 
lord, and might be sold or transferred as 
chattels. The notion of w'ickediifiss and 
w'orthlcRsncss associated with the woid is 
simply the effect of aristocratii’. pride and 
exclusiveness— not, us Christian sjiys in 
his KotcH Oil Blackstone^ “a proof of tho 
horror in which our forefathers held all 
service to feudal lords.” I’lio French 
vilain seems to connect the word with 
/•<//*, but it is probable that vile is tbc 
Lotin vdxs vilr (of no value), and that tlio 
noun rilnxn is independent of riffi’in, 
exce]it by way ot pun. (Sec Chkateii.) 

“ 1 am !io villain flmHC-boni]; I am »lic iomivi'tf. 
N»n of Sir lOmlamI ileI)o>s , lie mj fiulit’i, 
ami lio i.H llirtren villain fraHcal) iliar cui>h tiiiili a 
larlier hefiot xlllaina lljamardHj."- ; 
.l.'j li.« hike ft, 1. 

VUllers. Second Duke of Buckiiig- 
liarn. (1627-1688.) , 

Vlllover. (Frenidi.) Toebeat. Villon 
was a poet in the reign of Louis XI.. but 
more famous for his cheats and villainies 
than for his verses. Hence the word 
allomr, “to cheat, to play a rogue’s 
trick.” {Rabelais: Tnniagmcl^ iv. 17; 
note hij Mollciix.) 

Vincent (St,). Fati'on saint of 
ilrnnkards. I'his is from tho proverb 

“ ff «n fit. Vjnccnt’8 Day [Jan. 22] iho sky m r'rar, 

Mure wine Ihaii water will movu tlipseai.’’ 

Vincent de la Rlbca. Tho son of a 

poor labourer who had served as a 
soldier. According to his own oci oiiut, 
“ho had slain mon*^ Moors than ever 
Tunis or Morocco produced ; nnd as for 
duels, ho liJul fought a greater muriber 
than ever Gantt* had, or Luna either, 
or Garcia de Paiedoz, always com- 
ing on victorious, and without losing a 
drop of blood,” Ho dre.ssed “ sinjcrbly.” 
and though ho had but three suits, tlie 
vUlagrrs thought^e had ton or a tlozcii, 
and more than twenty pinnies of fe if hers. 
This gay young sjuirk soon caught the 
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affe<flions of Leandra, oulv child of an 
o|;)ulent farmer. The giddy girl eloped 
with him ; but h(3 roblied her of all her 
money and jeWelfl, and hdt her in a cave 
to make the best of her way home again. 
{Cervantes : Don Qnixoic, pt. i. iv. 20.) 

Vin'dloate (3 svl.), to justify, to 
a vcTi^ hits a remarkable etymon. Viii< 
diciuSwas a slave of the VitelU, who 
informed the Senate of the conspiracy of 
the sons of Junius Bnilus to restore 
Turquiii, for wliich service ho was re- 
warded with liberty {hiry, ii. 5) ; hence 
the rod with which a slave was struck in 
inanumisHLon was called vindicta^ a Yiii- 
dicius rod Mantthit) ; and to set free 
was ill Latin vindMre in Uhertateni, 
C)iio way of settling disputes was to give 
the litigants two rods, which they crossed 
as if in tight, and the person whom the 
pi'ictor vindicated bmke the rod of his 
opponent. These rods were called ri;!- 
dtna\t and hence vindicate, meaning to 
“jiLslify.’^ To avenge is simply to 
justify oneself hy punishing the wrong- 
doer. 

Vi'ne (I syl.). The Rabbins say that 
the tieiid Imried a lioii, a lamb, and a 
liog at the foot of the iirst vine plantcsl 
by Noah ; and that hence men receive 
from wine ferocity, mildness, or wallow- 
ing in the mire. Midbash.) 

Vinegar {HannihaVs), Livy tells us 
that whtui Hannibal led his army over 
the Alps to enter lioiue ho used vinegar 
dissolve the snow, and make the 
march less slippery. Of course this 
tradition is fabulous. Where did the 
vinegar come from ? Nepos has left a 
short memoir of Hannibal, but says 
nothing about the vinegar. (Livy, b.c. 
/)}) to A.i>. 17 ; Nopos about the same 
time; Hannibal, B.c. 247-183.) 

Vin'egar Bl'ble. Printed at tho 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1717. So called 
because it has the word vim^gar instead 
of vineyard in the v^miing head-line of 
Luke xxii! 

Vineyard Controversy. A paper 
war provoked by th* Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington, who entered the lists to over- 
throw all chroniclers and antiquaries 
from William of Malmesbury to ^muel 
I’eggc, ivspectiug tho vineyards of 
Domesday Jlook. He maintained that 
the vines were currants, and tho vine- 
yards currant-gardens. 

Vi'no. /'V vino reriias. In wine is 
truth, meaning when persons are more 
or less intoxicated they utter many 


things they would at other times conceal 
or disguise. (Latin.) 

Vin'try Ward (London). So called 
from tlie Vintry, or i»art occupied by the 
Vintners or wine-merchants from Bor- 
deaux, who anciently settled on this 
imrt of the Thames’ luink. They landed 
tlieir wines here, and, till the 28tli £dw. 
1., were obliged to sell w'hat tliey landed 
within forty days. 

Vi'num Theolog'lcnm, Tho liest 
wine in the nation. Holinshed says it 
was so called because religious meu 
would bo sui‘o iicithoi' to drmke nor be 
sei-veil of the worst, or such as was auie 
waies viiiod by the vintner; naie, the 
merchant would have thought that his 
sonic would have gone strcighiw'aic to 
the devil if he would have served them 
w’ith other than the best.” (i. 282.) 

Violet, said to have sprung from the 
blood of -Ajax; but how the blood of 
the mad boaster coiild produce this 
modest tio\vcr is past uuderstaudiug. 
(Latin, viola ; Greek, ioi'.) 

“ Ar when Bfeni Ajax ponrPda piiri'Ic flood, 

Tbo vii)lot r«mo, fair of his hlooU.** 

Dr. Yvainj: Thv ItmUilment. 

Chemical lost panel* is sieciH^a m syrup ot 
\ inlets ; iHorl to delect aoidu niid alkalis. If an 
a<l«l IS pival'ut, It will clmii'^'e flu* vioJet. 
into Tod. an alkali wiU I urn lim intiKir wreen. 
SliiH of white (taper stained with the inii'p of 
vinleis (kept from the arc) will serve the sani^ 
purpose. liitiiuH and Itinncri); areflilso uacal foi 
Hiiiiilar pui iKises, The papei ^lu>uld he iiDBUsed. 

Vrolet. Tho colour indicates the 
lure of truth and the truth oftftvc. Pugin 
says it Is used for black in mourning and 
fasting. 

'The violet on (he tyrant's grave. 
{Tennyson: Ayhnci's Field,) THe re- 
ference is to New’s grave. It is said 
that some unknown liaud went by night 
and strcw’ed violets over bis gravci 
Even Nero had one who loved him. 
Lempnere states that the Mtatuo.s of 
Noro, at death, “were crowned with 
garlands of flow’crs.” 

“/ ic^mltl give you some riulefs, hid 
they ivithcrvd all irhen my father diedV** 
So says Ophelia to the Queen. Tlie 
violet iu^fioAvcr-lanp^iage is emblem-* 
atioal of innocenee^ and ('>i)helia says the 
King, tho Queen, and oven Hamlet him- 
self now he has killed Poloiiius, are 
unwrorthy of this symbol Now my 
father is dead all tlic violets are withered, 
all the court family arc stained with 
blood-guittiness. 

'rhis entire posy may be thuf para- 
phrased : Both you and I are under a 

r ’l, and there is “herb of gnn’o” to 
nchant us; there’s a “dois)'” to 
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caution you against expecting that such 
wanton love as yours will endure long ; 
I would have giv&a. you a ** violet ** if I 
could, hut now that my father is killed 
all of you are blood-guilty. {Shaken 
xpeare : Humlct^ iv. 6.) 

Violet {(hrporaT), Napoleon Bona- 
parte^ When Bonax^artc was banished 
to Elba ho told his friends he would 
return with the violets, and “ Corporal 
Violet” was the favourite toast of his 
partisans. When ho broke his parole 
and i-eaclied Frojus, a gang of women 
assembled with violets, which were 
freely sold. Tho sliiblxilcth was, “Do 
you like violets s' ** If the answer given 
was “ the person was kno^vn not 
to bo a confederate ; but if the answer 
was “iVt the respondent was 

recognised os an adherent. 

Violet-orowned City. Aristophanes 
calls Athens iovti^avos {EquitiSy 13‘23 and 
1329), and again in the Acharmans, 
637. Macaulay uses the phrase, “ city 
of the violet crown.” Ion {a violet) was 
a representative king of Athens, wliose 
four sons gave names to the four Athe- 
nian classes ; and Greece in Asia Minor 
was called **Iou-ia.” Athens was the 
city of Ion, crowned king, and hence 
the ** Ion crowned ” or violet-crowned. 

Similarl.V Paris is called the **City of 
Lilies,” by a pun on tlio word Louis 

(<!/», a li'Jt’- 

Violin. The folio whig musicians itre 
very celebiated ; Arc(«tigelo Corelli, 
noM for the melodious tones he pro- 
duced (IG-VJ- 1713) ; Pierre Gavinit's, 
native of Bordeaux, founder of tho 
French school of violinists, uottKl for 
the sweetness of histones (1722-1800); 
Nicolo Pagaui'ni, who.so mastery over 
the instruinent )ia.s never been equalled, 
especially known for liis musical feats 
on one string (1784 - 1840) ; Gactan 
Pumatii, of Turin, founder,, of tho 
r Italian school of violimsts; his playing 
was “ wild, noble, and sublirao” (1727- 
1803) ; Giuseppe Tartini, of Padua,*, 
whoso pcrfonnaiico was plaintive but 
full of grace (1698-1770) ; G. B. Viotti. 
of IMedinout, whose playing was noted 
for grandeur and iimlacity, fire and ox- 
cihmicnt (1763-1824). (iSee CfiKMONAS.) 

Tlte besf mahern of violins. Gaspar di 
Salo (15O0-1010) ; Nicholas *Amati, of 
Cremtaa (1596-1684); Antonio Stradi- 
vari, his puiiil (1670-1728); Joseph A. 
Gua'nicri (1083* 1746), Jil/no»t equal* 
Joseph titeiuer (1620-1667); Matthias 
Klotz (1650-1696). Fibblb.) 


Vl'oloii'* A temporal prison. Galig- 
nani says: “In the time of Louis 
the Salle-de-Perdus was so full of tur- 
bulent clerks and students that the 
bailiff of the palace shut many up in the 
lower room of the conem'gtn ic (prison) 
while tho courts were sitting; but os 
they weretfuilty of no pmiisliaTde ^ciicc, 
he allowed them a violin to wile away 
tho tedium of their temporary cap- 
tivity.” 

M. Gt^uiii savs tins seven penitential 
psalms were called iu the Middle Ages 
the psulte'riou, and to jiut one to pen- 
ance was in French exjiressed by nu ll) c 
ati pmltrriou* As the psaltery was an 
instrument of music, some witty French- 
man changed xvialte'riou to violony and 
in lieu of mettre an wrote 

mettre an violon. 

“A iTijsonnior ct. Iiii fuvoiit mis .*111 wtUcncui.” 

AiUlquiUB A^itofuute* tfe AtiUin, iv. j». fi. 

Vl'per and File. The biter bit. 
.^sop Bfiys a viper found a hie, and fried 
to bite it, under tho supposition thiit it 
was good food; but trie file Mii(l tliot 
its province was to bite others, and 'mot 
to bo bitten. (iSee Skiii'BNT.) The viper 
of real life does not bite or masticato 
its food, but swallows it whole. 

*' I fuwiiod sml Buiilcrt to plunder fmd liciiav, 

Myself lietrayciand pluudercil alt the wUilo ; 

Su gnawed the vii<er tlu‘ comelliiEc fill'.'* 
Itmthe: 

** Time bo re:iliHOd the moral ol ll»o fjible* the 
viiKTSinmlatu hiU* tliO Hie, but broke bn* own 
leetU.’*— 'r/ie 

Vlr'glL In the Gfuta Jlotmuoi thu 
Virgil is roprcseiitod os a mighty but 
beiievnlent enchanter. This is the char- 
acter that Italian ti-odition always gives 
him, niid it is this traditional characte.r 
that furnishes Danto with his coucoptiun 
of making Virgil liis guide through the 
infernal regions. From tho ^JC/tr'nt 
grammariaus illustiuted their rules, 
rhetoricians selected the Kubjects of their 
declamations, and Christians looked on 
the poet as balf-iiisx>irod ; hence the u.se 
of Ills poems in diviiatiou. 8oiiTus 
VlIU»LIAN.«.) 

? Dante makes Virgil the iiersoni- 
ffcation of human Beatrice of 
that wisdom which comes of faith, and 
St. Boniard of spiritual wisdom. Virgil 
conducts Dante through tho Inferno, 
Beatrice through Purgatory, and SI. 
Bernard through Paradise. 

H Virgil was wise, and as craft was 
considered a part of wisdom, es))ecially 
over-reoehing the spirits of evil, so he U 
represented by meuiieval writers as oiit- 
wittiiw the demon. On one occasion, it 
is said, he saw an imp in a hole of a 
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mountain, and the imp promised to teach 
the poet the black art if he released him. 
Virgil did scs a>nd aftei^ learning aU the 
imp could teach liim, expressed amoso- 
inent that one of sudi impfisiug atatui^c 
could be squeezed into so small a rift. 
The imp said, Oh, that is not wonder- 
ful, crept into the hdlc to show 
Virgu how it was done, whereupon 
Virgil closed irp the hole and kept the 
imp there. {Een Schone Historie Van 
Vtrgiliita^ 1552.) 

This tale is almost identical with that 
of the Fifthennav and ths (Jenius in the 
Araf/um Ntghts. The fisherman trapped 
in his net a small copper vessel, from 
which, when oyicned, an evil genius 
came out, who told the fisherman he 
harl vowed to kill the person who re- 
leased him. I'he fisherman began to 
mock the genius, and declai'od it was 
quite impossible for such a monster to 
squeeze himself into so small a vessel. 
The genius, to convince the fishennau, 
metamorphosed himself into smoke and 
got into the vessel, whereupon the 
fisiicrman clapped down tlie lid and 
filing the vessel Dock into the sea. 

The Swiss tale of Theophrasim and the 
DpvU is another analogous story. Theo- 
phrastus liberates the devil from a 
hollow tree, and the sequel is like those 
given above. {Garres: FoJkslikher^ p. 
220 .) 

V lliero are numerous tales of the 
«lovil outwitted. 

The Vhnsfian Virgif. Mnroo Giro- 
lamo Vida, liuthor of Christias in six 
books, an imitation of the ASndid, 
( 1400 - 1 .% 6 .) 

The Virgil and IToraee of the ChrU- 
tiauH. So Bciitlcy calls Aurelius Clemens 
Pnulentius, a native of Spain, W'ho WTote 
Latin hymns and religious jiooins. (1118-*.) 

Le y try lie an Jiabiit, {An robot is difli- 
cult to render into Knglish. “Virgil 
with a Plane ” is far from conveying the 
idea . “ The Virgilof Planers,” or “ The 
Virgil of tlie Plane,” is somewhat iieiucr 
the meaning.) Adam Billaut, the poet- 
ical cajT^ter aur^ joiner, was so ^Icd * 
by M. Tissot, both because he used the 
plane and because one of Ids chief 
recHcils is entitled Le Mabot, He is 
generally called Matfre Adam, His 
I'oaiing Bacchanalian songs seem very ' 
unlike the Bcloguos of Virgil, and the 
only reason for -the title seems to be 
that Virgil Was a hlisbg^dman and wrote 
on husbandry, while Billaut was a car- 
penter and wrote pn carpentry. (*-1662.) 

0 VirgUTui, Bishop Salzburg^ an 


Irishman, nvhose native name was Fear- 
U or Feargal. He was denounced os a 
erotic for asserting the existence of 
antipodes. (Died 784.) {See Sciemoe.) 

VlrglBu One of the constellations. 
(August 23rd to September 23rd.) 

Astnea, godde.S3 of justice, was the 
Inst of the deities to quit our earth, and 
when she returned to heaven became 
the constellation Virgo, 

“ Wlicn tbo bright Virgin givea the besutcoua 
OajrB.'* Th&vuion: Autumn. 

Virgin Mary's Guard {The), The 
Scotch guard of France, organised in 
1418 by Charles Vll. liouis XI. matle 
the Virgin Mary their colonel. Dis- 
banded m 1830. 

Virgin Mary's Peas {The), Near 
Bethlehem are certain crysmlUsatious in 
limestone so called. 

Virgin Oueen (7^^). Queen Eliza- 
beth (1033, 1558-1003). 

Virgins. The eleven thousand virgins 
of Colvynpy accoi'dlng to the legend, were 
bom at Bao'za in Spain, which contained 
only 12,000 families. The bones ex- 
hibited w ore token from an old Boman 
cemetery, iicross which the w?ill of 
Cologne ran, and which were exposed 
to View after the siege ii^ 1106. {See 
Ursula.) 

VirginaL An instrument used in 
convents to lead the virginAs or hymns 
to the Virgin. It was a quilled key- 
board instrument of two or three octaves, 
common in the reign of Elizabeth. 

Virtuo'so. A man fond of virtu or 
skilled therein ; a dilettante. 

Vis Inertice. That property of mat- 
ttT wliich makes it resist any chong^ 
Thus it is hal'd to set in motion what is 
.still, or to stop what is in motion. Figu- 
ratively, it app1ic.s to that unwilJhignesa 
of chSn^c which makes men “rather 
bear the ills they have than fly to others 
they knowr not of.” 

Vlsh'iiu [dfidian]. The Preserver, 
who forms with Br^ma and Siva the 
divine triad of the system of Hinduism. 

V Vishnu rides on an eagle ; Brahma 
on a goose. 

Vi'ta\ Spark of Heavenly Flame. 

{Tope.) HeracU’tus held the soul to be 
a siiart of the stellar essence. ^Macro-* 
bins: In Somnium Scipionis, i 14.) 

Vitelliua. A glutton. So named 
from ViteUiuB tlie Roman emiieror, wbo 
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took emetics after a meal that lie might 
have power to swallow another. 

Vitex. Called Abraham’s balm, Agnus 
Gastus, and the chaste-tree. In the lan- 
guage of flowers it means insensibility 
to love.” Dioscoridos, Pliny, and Galen 
mention the plant, and say that the 
Athenian ladies, at the feast of Ceres, 
used to strew their couches with vitex 
leaves as a palladium of chastity. In 
Prance a beverage is made of the leaves 
by distillation, and is (or was at one 
time) given to novitiates to w’ean theii- 
hearts from earthly affections. Vitrjr^ 
from rififif to bind with twi^ ; so called 
from the flexible nature of the twigs. 

Vltru'vius. There were two ftoman 
architects of this name. The one host 
known was Marcus Vitmvius PolUo, 
who wrote a book on architecture. 

English Vitriivitm, Inigo Jones 
(1572-16,52). 

Vlt'ulofl. The scourgiiigs which the 
monks inflich^d on themselves during 
the chanting of the psalms. 

Vitas (*SV.). AY. Vi fun's dance , once 
widely prevalent in Germany and the 
I^w CJoun tries, w.'is a ‘•diincing mania.” 
So called from the supposed iKiwer of 
St. Vitus ever nervous and hysterical 
affections. 

At StraHliourfJT liuTUlredH of folk betfAti 
To (lantfj Sind lean, botli maid mid man ; 

Iti open market, lane, or aerwt. 

They skipiKMl alonu, eared to eat, 

ITutll their plasue had I'eatted t<i friHbt iia. 
'Twaa called the iLinee of Indy Vitus.” 

Jan of Konia»hai'*m {an old German chroinc1cr\ 

Sf. Vitm's Vance, A description of the 
jumping procession on Whit-Tuesday to 
a cliajMll in Ulni dedicated to St. Vitus, 
, is given in Notes ami Queries, September, 
18o6. {ike Tarantism.) 

Vt'va Vo'oo, Orally; by word of 
mouth. A viva voce examination is one 
in which the respondent answers by 
^'ord of mouth. (Latin, ‘‘with the liv- 
ing voice.”) 

Vivien. A wily wanton in Arthur’s 
court “ who hated all the knighte.” She 
tried to seduce ” tlie hlameloss king,” 
and succeeded in sodubing Merlin, who, 
‘‘overtalked and overworn, told her his 
secret chai-m ” — 

•* Thp «v'hi<di if any wrought on .anyriift 

WliU wovpu paccft and with Vfa\ iw arnia, 

The Wan »o wrowshr on cvpr «eumc(i to lio 

Closed In the four walla of a hollow tower, 

From which was no escape for everinoro.” 

Having obtained this secret, the wan- 
ton “put forth the charm,” and in the 
hollow oak lay Merlin as one dead. 


“ lost to life, and use, and name, and 
fame.” {Ihuig^ou : Idgh^of the Kimj ; 
Vtpien.) 

Vixen. A female fox. Metaphorically, 
a woman of villainous and ungovernable 
temper. (A.iiglo-Saxon,^j*en^ 

Vixe're. “ Vixere fortes ante 
nona^* (Koroce). You are not the first 
great man that ever lived, tliough you 
boast so mightil}^ Our own age docs 
not monopolise the riglit of merit. 

Viz. A contraction of vidciicet. The 
z is a corruption of 3 , a common inaik 
of contraction in the Middle Ages ; as 
habS— *.r. habet ; omnib3'-i.<?. omm» 
bus; vi.3-“r.r. ridetket. 

Vogue (I syl.). A French word. “In 
vogue” means in repute, in the fashion. 
The verb vofftier means to sail or move 
forwards. ‘Hence tlio idea of sailing 
with the tide. 

Vogue la Galore. Let the world go 
how it will ; “ arrive qu% pourra.'* 

n 

Vole. lie has gone the vole ~~i,e. boon 
every thing by turns. Vole is a deal at 
cards that draws the whole tricks. The 
verb vole mt'ans to win all the tricks. 
Vole is a French woi*«l Eahv la vok—i,f\ 

Fairs seal toutes les levees,"'^ de voter-- 
i,c. cnlever, 

“Who IS lie [Bdh* Orhiltree]? Why, ho lmsff«uio 
the \oli*-haH lie»'n suMior, hallad-Himror, inoi'l- 
liiitf l.lnkiT, mill n.m a H'. Hcuit: The 

Amiiimi-p, chiip. iv, 

Voltalo Battery. An upimratus 
for accumulating electricity. So called 
frora Volta, tlio Italian, who lirst con- 
tiived it. 

Voltaire. His proper namo \v:ia 
I'ran<;oi8 Marie Aroiiet. The word Vol- 
taire is simply au anagram of Arouet 
L. I. {le jea/ie). Thus luive we Stella, 
Astrophel {q,vX Vanessa and Gadeiius 
{qj'.), and a host of other names in 
anagrams. p 

Voltaire, the irilidel, built the (;)iurc)i 
at Fcmey, 'which has this inscription : 
“/h/a crexit Voltaire^''' Cowpor tuludos 
to tills anomaly in the following Hues ; 

•* Nor ho who. for tho l>ano of ihiiugandii liorn, 

Uuilt Clod a church, and laiitfhed His Wonl tu 
scorn.'* 

Voltaire. Dr* Young said of liim— 

“ Thou art bo witty, profltiKau? and thin. 

Thou Bcom'st a Milton, with his l)mth and Sin." 

An excellent cciinparison between Vol- 
taire and Gibbon is given by llyi-on in 
Childe Harold, canto St. 106, 107. 

The Geiman Voltaire. Johann Wolf-, 
gang von Goethe (1749-18:18). 
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Chrislopli Martin Wielautl (1733- 
1813). 

Tfiv igualius Krasicki 

(1771-1801). 

Vol ume (2 syl.). A roll. Anciently 
books wi‘r<5 written on sheets fastened 
toj^ether lengthwise and roMed ; some 
were Mlcd on a pin or roller. The rolls 
were pla('od eitict on shelves. Each one 
wns labnllcd in red letters or ^'ttbrirs, 
UcjHs olf great value were packed in 
cases or boxes. (Lsitiii, ro/ro, to roll up.) j 

Vox ot Prmtorea Nlbil. Echo ; a 
threat not followed out.* When the 
r4Licc<liMnoniau plucked the nightingale, 
on seeing so little substance he ex- 
claimed, “ fW fn C.V, ct inhit praterm.'^ 
(tfnovii rv Ti 5 €0-71, teal oviev aAAo. Plttf, 

0pp. Apophthegmula Latunica.) 

Vox Popull Vox Doi. This does 
not niean that the voice of the many is 
wise and good, but only that it is ir- 
resistible.^ You might as w'ell try to 
stop the tide of the Atlantic rw to resist 
the rox popnlL As God’s laws cannot 
bo withstood, neither can the popular 
will. After ICdward II. had been do- 
llii'oiied by tlie people in favour of his 
son (Edward 111.), Simon Mephaiii, 
Archbishop of Canb'rbury, preached 
from ih(‘se w<»r(ls as his text. 

Vulcan. The divine blacksmith, 
wdiosH workshop was on Mouut Etna, 
where the ( lyolops assisted him ni forg- 
iiTg thiin'Ierbolts for Jove. He was also 
called Miihiibor. 

Vulcan’s Badge. That of ctick- 
oldoiii. Venus was Vulcan's wife, but 
her amour with Mars gave Vulcan tiio 
badge, referred to. 

Vul'canised Indiarubber. India- 
rubber eoiiibined with sulphur by vul- 
('unic agency or heat, by which means 
the caoutchouc absorbs the sulphur and 
beconios carbonisod. 

Vul'cauist. OiiS who supports the 
Vulcuniaii or Plutonian theory, wliich 
ascribes the change on the earth’s 
surface to the agency of fire. These 
theorists say tho earth was once in a 
state of igneous fusion, and that the 
crust has gradually cooled dowm to its 
' present temperature. 

Vulgar Erronu 

/.listotle taught tliat w^omen have 
moie teeth than men. * 

From an account given in Genesis ii. 
21 it w'as once generally believed that a 
^omuu has one rib moiv th^ a man. 


It is a vulgar error to suppose that 
l)eetlc8 and moles arc blind. 

It is a vulgar error to 8up})08e that 
lowly -organised animals are os sensible 
of pain as the highlv-organised are. 

To exhaust the subject of vulgar errors 
would rcciuire many pages of this Dic- 
tionary. Every reader will lie able to 
add to the few examples given above. 
{ii6e Upas Tjmsb.) 

VXL, a monogram on lockets, etc., 
stands for U XL (you excel). 


W 

Wa'bun. Son of Mudjekee' wis (North- 
Ameiicaii Indian), F^ast-Windytlie Indian 
Apollo. Young and beautiful, he chases 
Darkness with his arrows over hill and 
valley, wakes tlie villager, calls the 
Thunder, and brings the Slorniug. He 
married Wal)un-Annuug (y.r.), and 
transplanted her to heaven, where she 
became the Morning Star. {Louf/fillow : 
Hmieutha.) 

Wa'bung Au’nung* in North Ameri- 
<^tii Indian mythology, is tho Morning 
Star. She was a txiuntry maiden wooed 
and won liv Wabmi, the Indian Apollo, 
who transplanted her to the slges, (2e>/y- 
fellow : lliawatha.) 

Wado (I syl.), to go through watery 
places, is the Augh^-SaxoA wad (a 
foi-d), wmhm (to ford or go [through a 
meadow]), (fe Wktd-xonat.) 

Oeucral Irade^ famous for his mili- 
tary highways in the IlighLtnds, which 
])roeeed in a straight line up aud down 
hill liken Koiiiaii road, nini weiv made 
with a crown, instead of being lowest 
ill the middle. * 

Had yon Keen but Ibesc roads before they were 
made'. 

You Would bold up } our bauds and bJoss General 
Wade.** 

Wade's Boat, named Guiii'gelot^ 
Wade w’as a hero of medifeval romance, 
who.se lul ventures were a favourite theme 
in the sixteenth century. Motts. F. 
Michel has brought togetlier all he could 
find about this story, but nevertheless, 
the tale is very imperfectly known, 

" Thp> can ao mocbC crsift of Wadi's 

.So inorbd broVon barm whan lhat hciu list, 

1'hat with Item schuM I uuver )y v in rest.'’ 

^ CAttuccr: Vanltiharv 7iU«8, 9,SB8. 

Wadbam Collage (Oxford) was 

founded by Nicholas Wadham in 1613. 

Wad'man {Widow). A comely 
widow who trios to secure Uncle Toby 
for her second husband. Amongst other 
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wilos she pretends that she has some- 
thing in her eye, and gets Uncle Toby to 
look for it ; as the kind-hearted hero of 
Namur does so, the widow gradually 
places her face nearer and nearer the 
captain’s mouth, under the hope that 
ho will kiss her and propose. (Sterne : 
I'nsiram Shandy.) 

Wag Beards (7h). ’Tis merry in 
hnll when beards wag all”— i.^, when 
feasting goes on. 

^‘Tbeu waa tbo niiuatrera barp with rapture 
heard ; 

The i8on(; of ntifiiont daya mw bupe delight *. 

W II li plcasiue luo did wag chc itiioar/rers lieard. 

For I'louty oouruvcl him to drink and tate.** 
Pt/ter Pindar : Elegy to licollaud. 

Wages. Giles Moore, in 1659, paid 
his mowers sixtceiipenco an acre. In 
1 71 1 Timothy Burrell, Esq. , paid twenty- 
pence an acre ; in IG86 he paid Mary his 
cook fifty shillings a year ; in 1715 ho 
had raised the sum to mty-ilve shilliugs. 
(Sussex Archaeological Collections, iii. pp. 
163. 170.) . 

V For wages in the reign of Henry 
vm ., see preface of vol. i. Letters and 
Papers of the Itcign of llem'y VUL^ 
edited by J. S. Brower, pp. 108-119. 

Wages ef Sin {The). To earn the 
wages of sin. To be liaugcd, or con- 
dcmiied to death. 

**I iiolievc some of you will ho hanged niilcaa 
you change a good deal. lt*8 cold Mood and l>ad 
Mood riiatmop In your veins, and you’ll coinc to 
ttirti the wages of sin.”— ifoldrewood; UoblKry 
under Arms, ii. 

“ The wa^ea of sin is death.*’— Ilom. vk 'J3. 

Wagoner. (See Bootes.) 

Walialittes (3 syl.). A Mahometan 
sect, whose object is to bring back the 
doctrines and observances of Islam to the 
literal precepts of the Aoran ; so called 
from the founder, Ibn-abd-ul-Wahab. 


Wallii and Strays. ** Waifs ” are 
stolen goods, which have been waived or 
abandoned by the thief. ** Strays ” are 
domestic animals which have wandered 
from their owners and arc lost tcmpoi'a- 
rily or permanently. 

* fTaiJs and strays of London streets, 
Tlie homeless poor. 

Watstosat. The M. If, waistcoat 
I'he cleri<»d waistcoat. (See M.B.) 


WaitmniNm Frovldenoo. Those 
who clitig to the prosperous, but fall 
away from decaying fortunes. 

** The side of the Puritans was desurteil at this 
period hy a numerous class of .. . prudential 
lieraonStWho never forsook them tnl they iiccame 
unloiSiiflaie. These sagacious personages were 
called . . . waiters upon Providmico, and deemed 
it a high dclimiuency towards htsaven to afford 
CQuntonance to any cause longer than It was 
flavoured hr fortune.*’— W.ScoU: PewrU bfthe 
Psoh,chap.iT* 


Watts. Street musicians, whq^cro- 
nade the prinoijuil mhobitaiits at Christ- 
mas-time, especially on Christmas Eve. 
From U^er*&gFa;dcra we leaiTi it was 
the duty of mufdoal watchmen ** to pipo 
tho watch ” nightly in the king’s court 
four times from Michodmas to Slirovc- 
Thursdavj and three times in the sum- 
mer ; ana they had also to mal^ tho 
bon gate” at every door,, to secure them 
against **pyckerc8 andpillers.” They 
form a distinct class from both the watch 
and the minstrels. Oboes were at ouo 
time called “ waits,” 

'*Dr. Bushy says the word is a corruption of 
truppAlss, liaulliovs, ininsforrcd from ibc iiistru- 
incuts to the performers,'’— Bktionar// of Mutne. 

Wako (1 syl,). To keep vigils. 
(Anglo-Saxon, waecan,) A vi^il cele- 
brated with junketing and dancing. 

“It may, thoroforo, he pcrmilLod tiinn [tlio 
Irish] oil tho dedicaLion day, or other .«>ol«'iuu iia>s 
of martyrs, to make tliem bowers Hhoui tho 
churches, and refresh themsolves, feasiiiig toge- 
ther afl«T a good religions sort; killing their 
oxen now to the praise of (lod and increase of 
charity, which (hey were wont lieforc to hiicnflcc 
to the devil.'*— ti^reporp the tiriMt to MelUns LMeli- 
t us ^vaB an abbot who came o\ er with St. A ugiis- 
tinol. 

-Waking a Witeh.* If a witch ” 
was obdurate, the most eftVctual w.iy of 
obtaining a confession was by what was 
termed ” waking her.” For this juir- 
pose an iron bridle or hoop was bound 
across her face W'ith fofur prongs thrust 
into her mouth. The “bridle” was 
fastened behind to the wall by a chain 
ill such a manner that the victim was 
unable to lio down ; and in this ]x>sitfou 
she was kept sometimes for several days, 
while men were constantly by to k(joi> 
her awake. In Scotland some of these 
bridles oro still preserved. 

Walbrook Ward (London) is so 
called from a brook whicn once ran along 
the west wall of Walbrook Street. 

Walotiereii Bj^iiedltioii. A well- 
devised scheme, ruined by tho stupidity 
of the agent clioseu to carry it out. 
Lord Costlercagh’siinBtructious were *' to 
advance instantly in full fdreo against 
Antwerp,” but Lord Chatham wasted 
his time and strength in reducing Flush- 
ing. Ultimately, the red-tape “lu- 
oi^ble ” got possession of the island of 
Walcheron, but 7,000 men died of ma- 
laria. and as many more wore perma- 
nontly disabled. 

Wal'demiur’a Way. So tho Milky 
War is called in Denmark. This was 
Waldemor orWoldOTaar tho Victorious, 
who sabstitutod the Dunobrog for tho 
national botmctf Of Denmark. 
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^alden’ses. So called from Peter 
Waldo, a citizen of liyone, who founded 
a prcachinii^ society iiiell76. 

Waldo, a copse botwemi Lav'ant and 
Goodwood (Sussex). Same as weald, 
woU^ wald, wait, “a wood.” (Anglo- 
Saxon.)# The final o is aboift equivalent 
to as kalOf the whole, i.e, health : 

mcenegeoy the many— t.r. multitudo, etc. 

Wales. The older form is Wealhas 
(plural of JVealh)y an Anglo-Saxon word 
douotiug foreigners, and applied by them 
to the ancient Britons; hcuco, also, 
Corn- trail y the horn occupied by the 
same ‘ * refugees. ’ * Wdlach land is a Ger- 
man name for Italy ; Valais arc the non- 
Gemuin districts of Switzerland ; the 
parts about Liege constitute the IValloon 
country. The Welsh proi)er are Ciinbri, 
and those diivcii thither by the Teutonic 
invaders were refugees or strangers. 
{la'ee Walnut.) 

Walk (in llmlihras) is Colonel Ilew- 
Foii, so (.ailed from Guyton’s tract. 

Jh ffiflli'. This hi a rcinarkablo word. 
It comes from the Aiiglo-8>ixon wealenn 
(to loll) ; whence uralcetYy a fuller of 
cloth. In Percy’s Meliques wo read — 

“ Sh(' <;ur}><»tl tlic ^v('a^ j‘r and tl»o M’alkcr, 

Tbo that, lliey fcul 

To walk, thei'efore, is to roll along, as 
the imicliinc in felting hats or falling 
cloth. 

. Walk Clialks. An ordeal used on 
board ship lus a test of dninkonuess. 
Two paiullol lines being chalked on iJic 
deck, file Supposed delinquent must walk, 
between tliciji without sto})ping on 
eitlier. 

Walk Spanish. To mnJee a man 
walk Spanish is to give luni the sack ; to 
give In' in his discharge. In 188d one of 
th(j j'ctired captains in tlie Trinity House 
Elsbihlishmcut said, *‘If I liad to deal 
with tlic fellow, I would soon make liim 
walk Spanish, I wavraut you.” 

Walk not in the Fublle Ways. 

The fifth symbol of the Trotreptiea of 
lamblichus, meaning follow not the 
multitude in their evil ways ; or, wide is 
tho path of sin and uanow the path of 
virlue, few lieiiig those who find it. Tlio 
“public w’ay ” is the way of tlie public 
or multitude, but tho of virtue is 
^rsonal and separate. The arcana of 
Pythagoras were not fpr tho common 
people, but only for his dtosou or elect 
disaplcs. 

** Broad is tha way that lendctb to distraction, 
but narrow is the iiatb of truth: and hoMness." 
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Walk tho Plank (To). (iS^Fxanx.) 

Walk throui^ One’s Part {To), A 
theatrical phrase, meaning to repeat 
one’s part at rehearsal verbally, but 
without dressing for it or acting it. To 
do anything appointed you in a listless 
indifiereiit manner. 

“ A fit of dulueas, such aa will at times cvwr 
over all the nrfyfessors of the flue arts, ansinj; 
fither from fatisuB or cuntomia of the presimt 
audit‘iu*e, or that enprioe which tempts iiaintcrrf, 
uinsiclans, and ffreat actors ... to walk throtcrlt 
tlielr parts, mstcad of exenfni? themselves with 
the enerffy which acquired ^heir fsimo.'*— iVir IT. 
Ncott ; Xediraunttel, chap. xix. 

Walker, a proper name, is gene- 
rally supiioaed to bo u'ealcercy a fuller, 
but the derivation of aiicieiit names 
from trades is to bo received with great 
caution. It is far more probable that 
Walker is derived from the old High 
German unlnhy Anglo-Saxon wrath, a 
foreigutir or borderer ; whence ■VVallack, 
Walk, Walkey, Walliker, and many 
others, (fire Brewer.) 

Helm Walker, The prolotypo of 
Jeanio Beans. Sir Walter Scott caused 
a tombstone to be erected over her grave 
ill the churchyard of liPiigray, stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright. In 18t>9 Messrs. A. 
and 0. Black caused a heudsfoue of red 
frcc^stone to be erected in Cai'Iavorock 
churchyard to the m('inoi% of Rolwrt 
PatiuWTji, the Old Mortality of the 
siime novelist, buried there in 1801. 

Hookey Walker. John Walker was an 
outdoor clerk at Longman, dementi, 
and Co.'s, Cheapside, and was noted for 
his eagle nose, which gained him the 
uiekiiame of Old Jihokry. Walkm’s 
oflifc wfis to keep the workmen to their 
work, or nq)ort them to tho piincifuils. 
Of (bourse it was tho interest of the em- 
ploycVs to throw discredit on Walkc^r’g, 
reports, and the poor old man w'as .«;o 
badgered aud ri(ticuled that tho firm 
found it politic to abolish tlic office ; but 
Hookey Walker still means a talc not to 
be trusted. (John Bee.) 

Walker’s ’Bus. To go hy Walker's 

0 'has, to walk. Similarly, “ To go by tho 
Maixoyrbonc stage,” •* To ride Shank’ .s 
pony.” 

Walking Gentleman (^t), in theatri- 
cal parlance, means one who lias little or 
uotniug to say, but is Expected to de])ort 
himself ai^a gentleman when before the 
lights. e 

Walking Sword (A), A short, light 
sword, when long swords wielded by two 

1 bands were in use. (^'«^ Sir W. Scott’s 

I Abboty chap, xx.) 
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WalkyrlM {The). {See Yalkybies.) 

Wall {Thc\ from the Tyne to Boul- 
iiess, on the l^lway Firth, a distance of 
eighty miles. Called— 

Roman Wall^ because it was the 
work of the Romans. 

Afjricolu^a Jrall^ because Agrijcola 
made the south bank and ditch. 

Hadriaii's Wall, because Hadrian 
added another vallum and mouud paral- 
lel to Agricola’s. 

The Wall of Serirns, because Severus 
followed in the same line with a stouo 
wall, having castles and tuiTets. 

The Tivts' Wall, because its object 
was to prevent the incursions of the 
ricts. 

The wall of Antoni mts, now called 
Oraetne's Dyke, from Dunglass Castle on 
the Clyde to Blackness Castle on the 
Forth, was made by Lollius Urbicus, 
legate of Antoninus Pius, a.1). 140. It 
was a turf wall. 

WaU. To give the wall. Nathaniel 
Bailey’s explanation of this phrase is 
worth pfjiiietuating. He says it is “a 
compliment paid to the female sex, or 
thowi to whom one would show 1 * 08060 1, 
by letting them go nearest the wall or 
houses, upon a supposition of its being 
the cleanest. This custom he adds, * ‘ is 
chietly peculiar to England, for in most 
parts abroad they will give them the 
right hand* though at the same time 
they thi*ust them into the kennel.” 

'To take the wall. To take the place of 
honour, the same as to choowj " the 
uppenuost looms at feasts.” (Matt, xxiii. 
G.) At one time iicdestiians gave the 
wall to persons of a higher giude in 
society than tliemselves. 

* '*1 will tHko the wail of any man or maul of 
woiilagno’s.”— JlommandJtthet,\. 1. 

2o go to the wall. To^ be put on one 
side ; to bo shelved. This is in allusion 
to another phrase, “ Laitl hy the wall ” 
dead but not buried ; pulr out of 
fhe way. 

To hang hy the wall. To hang up 
neglected ; hence, not to be imfde use of. 
{Shakespeare : CyvibcUne, iii. 4.) 

Wall-eyod properly means *^with- 
ered-eyed.” Persons are wall-eyed when 
the white is unusually large, and the 
sight defective ; hence’ Shakespeare has 
wall-eyed wrath, wall-eypd nave, etc. 
When4Ciii^ John says, ”My rage was 
blind,^^ he virtually says his ” wrath was 
wall-eyed.” (Saamn, hweUm, to wither. 
The word is often written whall^eyed^ or 
whaHiedy from the verb whally.) 


Walls have ISars. The Louvre #as 
so constructed in the time of Cathenuo 
de Medicis, that jvhat was^aid in one 
room could distinctly heard in an- 
other. It wds by this contrivance thiit 
the suspicious queen became acquainted 
with state secrets and plots. The tubes 
of communlhatiou were called t*ic auri- 
culaires, and were constructed oif the 
same priuciple as those of the con- 
fessionals. The “Ear of Dionysius” 
communicated to him every word 
uttered iu the state prison. {See 
Sfeaeino Heads, 9.) 


Wallace's Larder. {See Lakdkii.) 


Wallflower. So called because it 
grows on old walls and ruined buildings. 
It is a native plant. Similarly, wall- 
cress, wall-ci'eeper, etc., are plants which 
grow on dry, stony places, or on walls. 
Wall-fruit is fruit trained against a 
wall. {See Walnut.) 

Herrick has a pretty fancy on the 
origin of this flower. A fair damsid was 
long kept in durance vile from her lover ; 
but at last * 


" Up Bhe got upon a wall, 
"Tempting ilown toalidu witlial ; 
Hut; tlio folken twiot tin tied, 

Ho sue fell, and, bruised, him died. 


“ Love, in pity of the deed, 

And her loving I nek less speed, 
Turned her to this plant, we eiill 
Now the * Flow4*r of tlie wall.’ *’ 


Young ladies who sit out again.st the 
wall, not liaving iiartners during a dance, 
are culled “ wsdlilowers.” 


Walloons. I’art of the gi cat Uomaic 
stoc'k. They occupied the low tmek 
along the frontiers of the German- 
STieakiiig tonitoiy, as Artois, Haiuaiilt, 
Namur, Liege, Luxemburg, witli parts 
oi Flanders and Brabant. {See Walks.) 

“Tne Wallons . . . are the nonianised Oriids, 
lineal repreaentatives of tlie ancient Kelgm."— < 
JS-ncuelop/Mtia Bntanniea, vol. xxi. p. 

Wallop. To thrash. Sir .lolm 
Wallop, iu the reifgn of Henry VIII., 
was sent to Normandy to mdke repri- 
sals, because the French fleet had burnt 
Brighton. Sir Joha. burnt twenty-one 
towns and villages, demolished several 
harbours, and “ walloped ” the foe to his 
heart's content 

Wallsend Cools. Originally from 
Wallsond, on the Tyne, but now from 
any .part of a largo aistrict about New- 
castle. 

Wol'aut Iforeipn nut]. It comes 
from Persia^ and w so called to distiu- 
gui^ it from those native to Europe, as 
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filbert, cliestuut. (Anglo-Saxon, 
%('athy foreign ; hmttu, nut.) 

“SfUTi© ^nicully therAH in crackinA the name 
lluM'c'of. Why wullmits, having no affliiity to a 
Avail, aUoulct he ho called. The trulli ia, av4xl nr 
wull in the old Dutch aignifloth ‘atrange* or 
‘oxoiic’ (Whence Welsh, foreigners): ihcae nuts 
licinir no nativvH of jinglaiKl or £iirope, but 
lii'oliaiily first fetchc<1 from Persia, and called by 
the KnencU nnas peraiaiw."— WorUties of 
Jiit^und. 

Walnut Troe. It is said that the 
walnut tree thrives best if the nuts are 
beaten off with sticks, and not gathered. 
Hence Fuller says, <*Who, like a nut 
tree, must bo manured by beating, or 
else would not bear fruit*’ (bk. ii. 
ch. 11). The saying is well known 
that — 

“ A Avonisn, A SfuLniol, and a walnut tree. 

The more jou beat them the better they be.** 
Taylor, the Water-Pwt. 

Walpurgis Nlgbt. The eve of 

May Day, when the old pagan witch- 
world was supposed to hold high revelry 
under its chief on certain high places. 
The Brocken of Germany was a favourite 
spot for these revelries. 

Walpurgis tvas a female saint con- 
cerned in the introduction of Christianity 
iido Gci-mau}*. She died February ‘iotli, 
779. 

'‘Ho chnngcd bands, and AVhiskcd and rioiod 
lilct* !i (lam 0 oC Walinnvm in hit: lonely brain.*'— 
./ S. J.e t\mv; The llomts (u iht> Chtirchyartl, 
l>. hV). 

Walston (^V.). A Briton who gave 
up sill his wealth, and supported himself 
by manual husbandly. Patron saint of 
j husbandmen ; usually depicted with a 
KcytliO in his band, and cattle in the 
background. Died mowing, 1016. 

Walter BKnlton, Abbot of Thorntoii- 
upon-Hiimbcr, in Lincolnshire, was 
iiimmrcd in 1443. In 1722, an old wall 
being taken down, bis remains *vvere 
found with a candlestick, table, and 
book. Stukolcy mentions the fact. In 
ISl/j another instance of the same kind 
was discovered at Temple Bruer, in 
Tiiiicolubhire. 

Wal^tluun Blanks, {See Black Act.) 

Walton, An Tzaak Walton, OnO 
devoted to “ tlie gentle craft *' of angling. 
Izaak Walton wrote a book called ifie 
Complete Angler^ or Contemplative Man^s 
Heercati&n, (1655.) 

V “ Gentle ** is a pun. Gentles are 
the larvae of flesh-flies used os bait in 
angling. 

Walton BHdle {The). The gos- 
sip’s or scold’s bridle,” One of these 
bridles is preserved in the vestiy of the 
churcl} of Walton-on-Tliames. Iron 


bars pass round the head, and are fas- 
tened by a padlock. In front, a flat 
piece of iron projects, and, this piece of 
iron being thrust into the mouth, effectu- 
ally prevents the utterance of words. 
The relic at Walton is dated 1633, and 
the donor was a person named Chester, 
as appears from the inscription : 

(Utcstrr presents Walten with a bridle 

To curb women’s tongues iliat talk too idle.’* 

Y It is also called a brank.” (Teu- 
tonic, pranqne^ “ a bridle.”) 

Wam'ba, Son of Witless, and jester 
of Cedric “the Saxon,” of Botherwood. 
{Sir d'^dlter Scott : Ivanhoe.) 

Wan means thin. (Anglo-Saxon, 
wan^ “deficient”; our wy«k?, as the 
“waning moon.”) As wasting of the 
flesh is generally accompanioci with a 
gi'ey pallor, the idea ox leanness has 
yielded to that of the sickly hue which 
attends it. (Verhti'aM-iffw, to wane.) 

Wand. The footman's wand, (See 
mder llUNNINO FOOTMEN.) 

Wandering Jew. 

(1) Of' Greek tradition, Aris'teas, a 
poet who continued to appear and 
appear alternately for above 400 years, 
and who visited all the mythical nations 
of the earth. 

(2) Of Jewish story, tradition says 
that KaTtaph*ilo.s, the door-keeper of the 
Judgment Hall, in the service of Pontius 
Pilate, htmek our Lord lA he led Him 
forth, saying, “Go on faster, Jesus”; 
whcreuiion the Man of Sorrows replied, 
“I am going, but thou shall tarry till 
Icome again.” {Chronicle of St, Alban's 
Abbey; 1228.) 

The Hanu* Chronivh, coiitimmil ?)y M.atthew 
Pang. U'llri IIS that Kari-apliiloa Avas bamized l»y 
Anani.og, and receivod the name nf .lnHoph. At 
the cud of every huiulred yenri* ho falls iniu a 
trance, Aiid wakca up a young man alHUit thirty. 

Another legend is that Jesus, pressed 
down with tlio weight of His cross, 
stop]^ to rest at the door of one 
Aliosue'rus, a cobbler. The cmft^iiuin 
pushed him away, saying, “Get off! 
Away with you, away ! ” Our Lord re- 
plied, “Truly I go away, and that 
quickly, but tarry thou till I o»)me.” 
ocliubcrt has a poem entitled Akastier 
(the Wandering J ew) . {Paul von Ei tzen ; 

A third legend says that it was Ana- 
nias, tlie cobbler, who haled Jesus before 
the jiidgnient seat of Pilate^ %aying to 
Him, “Faster, Jesus, faster ! ” 

(3) In Gerinmy tho Wandering Jew is 
associated with John Buttadinus, Seen 
at Antwerp in the thirteenth centuryi 
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again in tlio fiftaenth, and a third time 
in the sixteenth. His last appearance 
was in 1774 at Brussels. Sijmor Gualdi 
about the same time made his appear- 
ance at Venice, and had a portrait of 
himself by Titian, who had been dead at 
the time 130 years. Ono day he dis- 
appeared as mysteriously as he had 
come. (Turkish Spy, vol. ii.) 

(4) The^mifA call the Wanderinff Jew 
Isaac Laauedem, a corruption of ikke'- 
dion. IHss, in JiU)» xxi. 19 ; 

1640.) 

Wandering Jnv, Salathicl hen Sadi, 
who appear^ and disappeared towards 
the close of the sixteenth century, at 
Venice, in so sudden a manner as to 
attract the notice of all Europe. Croly 
in his novel called Salaihiel, and Southey 
in 1^ Oterse of Kehama, trace the course 
of the Wandering Jew, but in utter 
violation of the general legends. In 
Eugi^no Sue’s Le Juif liirnnt,i\vQ Jew 
makes no figure of the slightest impori- 
auce to the tale. 

The Wandning Jew. Alexandi ‘0 Du- 
mas wrote a novel called l&nac I,aquedem. 

Sienr Emmerch relates tho legend. 

Ed. Grenier has a poem on tho sub- 
ject, La Mori du Juif Jirrant, in five 
cantos. 

Haldvy has an opera on tho same 
subject, words^by Scribe. 

liore has illustmted the legend. 

Waaderinf WUlie or Willie Steen- 

eon. The blind fiddler who tells the tale 
of Kedgauiitlot. (Sir Walter' Scott: 
Hedqamtkt. 

Wandorinf Wood, in hook i. of 
Spenser’s Taerie Quemc^ is whore St. 
George and Dna encounter Error, who 
is slain by the knight. ITna tries to 
peffiuade the Red Cross knight to leave 
the wood, but he is self-willed- Error, 
in the form of a serpent, attacks him, 
hut the knight severs her head from her 
body. The idea is tliat when Pietj^will 
notwten to Una or Truth, it is sure to . 
get into “Wandering Wo^” where 
Error will attack it; hut if itdistens 
then to Truth it will slay Error. 

Waafl Dyke, Sir Riohard Colt Hoare 
tells us, was a barrier d^ected bv the 
Belgm against the Celts, and mrved as a 
boundary between these tribes. Dr, 
Stnkeley says the ori^al mound was 
added to Isr the Aiiglo-%aon8 when they 
made it the btoun&ry-Une of the two 
kingdoms of Idercia and Wessex. It was 
also used by the Britons as a defence 
against the BomaiiS( who attacked them 


from the side of Gloucestershire aad 
Oxfordsiiire. 

In its most perfect state it began at 
Aiidovei-, in Hampshire, ran through tho 
counties of Berkshire, Wiltshire, and 
Somersct.shire, and terminated in the 
“Severn Sea” or Bristol Channel. It 
was called W6dciies Dyke by the S^xxons, 
contracted into Wondes-dyke, and fcbr- 
rupted to Wans-dyko, as Wodencs-drog 
is into Wcd'nes-day. (See Wat’s Dykx.) 

Want or Went. A rood. Thus “the 
four- want way,” tho spot where four 
roads meet, dnaucor uses tho expression 
“ a privio wont*’ (private road), etc. 

Wants, meaning “ gloves.” Accord- 
ing to tho best Dutch authorities, tho 
word is a con’uption of tho French yant, 
Italian qmmto, our “ gauntlets.’* 

“Wauteii nre worn hy rie«wintB and wcn-kiii;/ 
people when tiui weathoi- is cold. They »¥*« iu “Iwi'f- 
somewhat like itoxintf-frloves, hivinff only a 
thumb and no Oncers. They arc msilc of a cttarHi* 
woollen stuff."— JVdirtj; ecu Ititkliout: fi'0)a 

JirrAa. 

Wantlsy. ('S'cc Dkagon.) 

Wa'pentake. A division of York- 
shii'e, siniilar to that better known as a 
hundred. Tho word moans “toucli- 
anns,” it being tho custom of ciicb vas'^al, 
when he attended tluj assemblies of tlie 
district, “ to touch tho spear of his over- 
lord in token of homage. ’ ’ Victor Hugo, 
in his novel of L^Tfomme qni Itit^ culls a 
tii>6taff a “ wapentake.’’ (Anglo-Saxon, 
wapen, arras ; tacaUy to touch.) 

Wapping Great means astonish - 
iugly great. (Anglo-Saxon, wafinn, 1o 
be astonisKd ; laffimq, amazement.) A 
“ wain>ci’ ” is a great falsehood. 

War of the Meal-sacks. Aftr^r the 
Kittle of Beder, Ahu Sofiau Biinmioucd 
two hundred fleet horsemen, caeliwilh 
a sack of meal ut his saddle-bow (tlic 
scanty provision of an Arab foV a. foray), 
and sallied forth to Medi'na. Mahomet 
went forth at the Ixead of a sui>eiior 
force to meet him, luid Ahu Soflan with 
his horsemen, throwing off their raeol- 
&cks, fled with precipitation. 

War of the Roses* (See Bosiss.) 

Ward. A district under the charge 
of a warden. The word is applieil to the 
subdivisions of Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Durham, wliich, being con- 
tiguous to Scotland, were placed under 
tho charge of lovd wardens of the 
marches, whose duty it was to protect 
these counties from mtoada. (See Hu«r- 
DBSD.) 
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Ward (Aflemm), (Sec Abtemus 
Ward.) ^ ^ 

Ward* Money, Ward-penny, or 
Wardage, Moucy jmid for watch and 
ward. (Domesday,) 

Wayden-ple. Pio piado of the 
Warden poar. Warden are so 

called from Warden Abbey, Berks, wbero 
tliey are grown in great profusion. 

IMynelf with deiiinl 1 mortify 
With :v dttinty liit of a Warden-nio.” 

*rh 6 Friar of Orders Orey. 

Ware. Bed.) 

Warlock. A wandering evil spirit ; 
a wizard. (Anglo-Saxon, weer-loyay a 
doc(‘iver, one who breaks his word. 
Satan is cnllcd in Scriptm-e “tho father 
of lies,” tlio arch-waiiock.) 

Worm Reception (A), A hot oppo- 
sition. Also, a hearty welcome. 

“ The Home Enlc niombors aro preiwrcd to «i\'« 
the Coercion lit Ua war in loceotion ; Mr. Pariiell'a 
folhiwera will oiipoao If- tooth and nail."— A'ca*#- 
ptiper pinfb;jraph, May IDtli, ixK*. 

Warm as a Bat. Hot as burning 
coal. Til Soutli Staffonlshiro that slaty 
ixial wliich will not hum, but which lies 
ill the fire till it becomes red-hot, is 
called “ bat.’’ 

Warming-pan (A), Oi lo who keeps 
a idacc warm for another, i,e, holds it 
tcinpoiiirily for another. Tho allusion 
is to tho custom in public scliools of 
making a fag w'ami his “superior’s” bod 
« by lying in it till tho proper occui>ant 
wa,s ready to turn him oirt. 

“If Mr. Mcilor took a judijcahip, Orantham 
iiiivlit olijoi't. to ]>ocoine a waniiiiDj-lKiii for am* 
hi 1 1< ni.s lawy crs.''— yewsimjnn- ptiroffraph, March 

filli, I sad. 

Warming-pan. (See Jacobites.) 

Warning Stone. Anything that 
give.s notice of danger. Bakers in Wilt- 
shire and some other counties used to 
put a ** curtain pebble ” in their ovens, 
and when the stone turned white it gave 
the liakor warning that the oven was hot 
onouglitfor his bi&iugB. 

Warp (7h). A sea term, moaning to 
shift the position, of a vessel. Thu iil^ 
done by means of a rope called a warp, 
Kedging is when the waip is bent to a 
kedgo, which is let go, and the vessel is 
hove ahead by the capstan. 

“ The poteut rod ' 

Of Anjrain'fl son [Moses], in Egypt's evil day. 

Wa> ed round the euast, ui>-callea a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warplug [Shifting about] intheoastern 

wind." Milton^ Paradise Last, i, 3S8. 

V In Lauca^ire, wurping means lav- 
ing eggs; and bo]^, on finmug a bird’s 
neat, will nsk— “And how many eggs 
has sHfe wuiped?” 


Warp and Weft, or Woot The 

“ warp ” of a fabric aie the longitudinal 
threads; tlie “weft” or “woof” are 
threads which run from selvage to sel- 
vage. 

“ Weave the warp and wenvo tho woof, 

Tlie windmg-Bhwt of Edward's race j 
Oive amrite room and verge cnongU 
Tho characters of hell to trace." 

Oray ; TIte Bard. ' 

Warrior Ctneen (I'he). Boodicea^ 
Queen of tho Iceni, 

“ When tlie British warrior ^lOcen, 
Blei'diiig from the Komau roihi, 
Sought, With an indignant mien, 

Oounsc) of Iter country’s gods. . . ." 

Cmrper: Boadice^ 

The Iceni were the faitliful allies of 
Borne ; but, on tho death of l^sutagus, 
king of tluit tribe, the Roman procurator 
took possession of the kingdom of Prasu- 
tagus; and when the wlow Boadicea 
complmned thereof, tho procurator hod 
licr beaten with rods like a slave. 

Warwick. (Anglo-Saxon, wwr^wie, 
contracted from wrering-wie (the forti- 
fied or garrisoned town). A translation 
of the ancient British name Caer Leon, 

Warwick Ziane (City). Tho site of 
a magnificent house belonging to tho 
famed Bcaucham|)s, Earls of murwick. 

Warwolf. (See Werwolf.) 

Wasbod Out (/ am thomighly), I 
u.m thoroughly exliausted or done up; I 
have no strength or spirit left in me. 

Washing. Wash yotmdirty limn at 
home (French). Tlie French say tho 
English do not follow the advice of 
W4Aahiug their dirty linen en Jimillc— 
meaning that they talk openly and 
freely of the faults committed by min- 
isters, corporations, and individuals. All 
may sec tlieii* dirty linen ; and os for its 
w^ashing, let it be but washed, and the 
EngUsli c-are not who has tlie doing of 
it, Horace (2 £p„ i. 220) says, “ Vine'ta 
egomet ccedam mca'* (I do my own wash- 
ing at home). Though the l^nch assert 
that Ve disregard this advice, we b^ve 
the familiar proverb, “It is an ill mrd 
that fopls its own nest.” 

Washington of Columbia. Simon 
Bolivar (1785-1831). 

Was^sall (^syl.). A salutation used 
on New Year’s Eve and New Yoar’a 
Day over the spiced-ale cup, hence 
called the wassail bowl.” (Anglo- 
Saxon, half be whole, be well.) 

WaMallers* Those who a was- 
sail ; revellers, drunkards, 

" 1 should he loatii 

To meet the rudeness and swilled Insolence 

Of such Ittte wasseilers," 

Milton : Cornua (Jha ladyU 
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Wastlen* Wandering musicians ; 
from to wander. The carol- 

singers in Sussex are called wastlers. 

Wat. A familiar name for a hare. 

•' By tljia, i»oor Wat, far off uimhi a hill, 

Htauds on his liiiiaer legH.Avirli rar." 

l^iilceepiMrv : Venua and Aitotua, 

Wat's l>3ice (Flintshire). A corrup- 
tion of Wato'fl Dyke. Wato was the 
father of Wcloiid, the Vulcan of North- 
ern mythology, and the son of King 
Vilkiiir hy a mermaid. This dyke ex- 
tends from the vicinity of Bosmgwerk 
i^bey, in a south-easterly dii'ectioii, 
iiilo Denbighshire. The space between 
it and Oifa's Dyke, which m some parts 
is three miles, and in others not i^ve 
500 yards, is neutral ground, where 
Britons, Danes, and Saxons met for com- 
mercial purposes. ' * Wan's Dyke.) 

“ Thoro JM a famotifl tliinjqr 
railed Ofla's Dyke, that reaclieth far in lenirth. 

All kinds of ware the Danes niifriit thither bring ; 
It wiia free ground, and cuJlud the Briton’s 
strcnglii. 

Wat'a Dyke, likewise, about the same was set, 
Between which two both Danes and Britons met, 
And tralllo still. 

Churehyard : Wurthineaa of Wales (1587). 

Watoh Night. December 31st, to see 
the Old Year out and tlie New Year in 
by a religious service. John Wesley 
grafted it on tho religious .system, but 
it has been flMlowed by most Christian 
communities. 

** 8011 ( 116 )' in his biugranhy of the evangelist 
<Wesle,\) aen4mne<!a watch-night as unorhrr of 
Wesley'H o()jecii«inai)lp institutions.”— 
ham Ouardiau, Jiiriiiary 1, 1895, i>. S. 

Watoh on Board Ship. There are 
two sorts of watch-—the lomf watch of 
four hours, and tho dog watch of two, 
from 4 to G; hut strictly siieakiug a watch 
means four hours. The dog watches aro 
introduced to prevent one party alw’ays 
keeping watch at the same time. (JSce 
Wolf, Between dog mid %volf^ Dog- 
Watch.) 

13 to 4 p.m. Afternoon watch. 

, 4to 6 « First dog-watch. • 

4* 6to 8 „ Second flog-watch, 

StolS „ First night watch. 

13 10 4 a.m. Middle watch. 

4 to S „ Morning watch, c 
8 tp 13 „ Forenoon watch. 

There are two divisions which iierform dnty 
alternately- the starlMNird watch and the port 
watch. The former is called the captain's watch 
in the merchant service, often under the c<nn- 
inand of the second mate : the port watch is 
under the command of the first mate. 

The Black Watoh. The gallant 42nd, 
linked mjith the 73Td, now called the 
Boyal Highlanders. The 42nd was tlie 
first corps raised for the royal seyvice in 
the Highlands. Their tart'an (1729) 
consisted of dork blue and dark green, 
and was called black from the contrast 


which their dark tartans fiuuished to the 
scarlet and white o^ the other regiments. 

Watoh'et. Sky-blue. (Anglo-Saxon, 
waadchet, probably dye of the woact 
plant.) 

Water, {five Dancing Water.) 

The Father of Waters. The Masis- 
sippi (Indian, Miche Sepe)^ tho chief 
river of North America. The Missouri 
is its child. Tho Irrawaddy is so called 
also. 

Water. Blood thicker than water. 
{See tinder BiiOOO.) 

Court holy water. Fair hut empty 
wonls. In l^cncli, benite de conr?* 

In deep water. In difficulties ; in groat 
penilexity. 

It makes my month water. It i.s very 
alluring; it makes mo long for it. 
Saliva i.9 excited in the moutli liy strong 
desire. Tlie French have tho same 
phrase : “ Cela fait re?iir Vean d la 
oonche?^ 

More water glideth by the mill than 
wots the miller of {Titus Andronivus^ ii. 
1). Tho Scotch say, ** Mickle water 
goes by tho miller when he sleeps." 
{See under Mitxbe.) 

O^er muckle water drowned the miller. 
{See Deown the Mitj.eb.) The weaver, 
ill fact, is hanged in his own yarn. Tlie 
French say, “7/« emharras de richesse.^' 

Of the first water. Of the Ijighest 
type ; very excellent. {See under Dia- ^ 

MOND.) 

Smooth water runs deep. Deep thinkers 
are persons of few words ; barking dogs 
do not bite. There are two or three 
French proverbs of somewhat similar 
meaning. For example: “An can cn~ 
dorinio point ne se fe'; " again, Vean 
qui dort est pire quo eelle qui conrt.^' 
A calm exterior is far more to ho feared 
than a tongue-doughty Bobadil. 

The meSest water saw its God and 
blushed. The allusion is to Christ's 
turning water into wuSe at the marriage 
feast. Richard Ciushaw (1670) wroto 
^the Latin epigram in pentameter verse. 

“Nympba pudica Deum vidit et enihiilr.” 

To back water. To row backwards in 
order to reverse the forward motion of a 
boat in rowing. 

To can'y water to the nver. To carry 
coals to l^ewcastle. In French, “ Porter 
de Veau d la riviere.'^ 

To fish in trouble water. The French 
sajring is, “ Picket' en em troubU^^^ i.e. 
^^Profiter des epoques de trouble et de 
revolution pmr faite sea affaires et su 
fortune. QlUaire Be Gai.) 
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^To hold Heater, Thai wonH hold waic)\ 
That is not correct ; it is not tenable. 
It is a v^sel which leaks. 

To keep one's head altove u'ater. To 
remain out of debt. When immersed in 
w'atcr, while the head is out of water, 
one is not drowned. 

To throw cold icater on ‘a scheme. To 
diilBourage the proposal ; to speak of it 
slightiu^y. 

Water* The coldest water known. 

Colder than the water of Nonacris 
(Plinj/t xiii. 2). 

Colder than the water of Dirc6. ^^THree 
ct Nemo fontes sunt frigidissxhii (estate^ 
inter Ihloilint et Segohregam^ in ripa fere 
Halonis anviis," (marttal.) 

Colder than the water of Birceiina. 
{Martial, i. 61.) 

Colder than the Conthoporian Spring 
of Corinth, that froze iip the gastric 
juices of those that sipped it. 

Water-galL Tlio dark rim round 
the eyes after much weeping. A pecu- 
liar appearance in a rainbow which iiidi- 
. oatoa more rain at hand. “ G alP * is tlio 
Anglo-Saxon gealew (yellow). 

" riiMiitl about her trar-diHiuiiiM eve 

Uluu L'ir< lett atroaniod, like rainbows in t1u> sky ; 

TSk'hc AvaUTKalis . , , hinitoll new sfcornia.*' 

Shnbct*peaie : itapi of Lunei'e. 

Wator-bole* The big tcater-hole. 
The bed of the sea ; the ocean. 

“Wo'n! ffot to tlic l)i(ir Avatcrdioir at last . . . 
'Tis a loiiK way arroM"~JJoUlnicooU: ^ubbcrif 
y<n(/f'r :cii. 

Wator-logged. Ifoiidered iininor- 
ahle by too much water in the hold. 
When a ship leiiks and is watcr-loggetl, 
it will not make any progress, but is 
like a log on the sea, tossed and sta- 
tionary. 

Water-Poet. John Taylor, the 
Thames waterman. (1680-1664.) 

“ 1 iDusi. confosB T do want eloquence. 

A nd ne\ er scarce did learn my ni'cidonce, 

For linvin>r KOt from ‘ pussuiii ’ to * posset,’ 

1 there was t,n-airelled, nor could farther got,” 
Tnylor the WtUer-Poet. 

Wf^er^liy (^), in Arctic naviga- 
tion, is a dark or brown sky, indicating 
an open sea. Ap ice-sky is a white onC, 
or a sky tinted with orange or rose- 
colour, indicative of a frozen sea. {Sake 
ICK-BLINK.) 

Water Stock (To), To add extra 
shares. Suppose a “trust " {g.t\) consists 
of 1,000 shares of d&60 each, and the profit 
available for dividend is 40 per cent,, 
the managers “wafxnr the stock,” that 
is, odd another 1,000 fully naid-up shares 
to the original 1,000. Tnere are now 
2,00Q slu^res, apA the divi4end, ii^stei^ 


of £40 per cent., is reduced to £20 ; but 
the shares are more easily sold, and the 
shareholder.^ are increased in nuinl)er. 

Water of Jealousy (The), If a 
woman was known to commit adultery 
she \vas to bo stoned to <ieath, according 
to the Mosaic law. (Deut. xxii. 22.) If, 
however, the husband had no proof, but 
only suspected his wife of infidelity, ho 
might tAe her before the Sanhedrim to 
he examined, and if she denied it, sho 
was given the “ vrater of jealousy” 
to drink (Jfumb. v. 11-29). In this 
water some of the dust of the sanctuary 
was mixed, and the iiriest said to the 
woman, “ If thou hast gone aside may 
Jehovah make tliis water bitter to thee, 
and bring on thee all the curses written 
in this law.” The priest then wrote on 
a roll the curses, olotted the writing 
with the water, gave it to tlie woman, 
and then handed to her the “water 
of jealousy ” to drink. 

Water Tasting like Wine. Pliny 
(ii. 1 03) tells us of a fountain in the Isle 
of Andros, in the temple of Bacchus, 
which every year, on January 5th, tasted 
like wine. 

Baccins de Thennis (vi. 22) gives 
numerous examples of similar rinous 
sj)rin&>. 

lu Xaiiteruland tin ro a fountain 
in tlie middle of the temple, the water of 
which had the flavour of the wine which 
the drinker most liked. ^UabeUus : 
tagruel, v. 42.) 

Waters {l^amiary^. 

For »na;iuia, Srhwsillnu’Ji, St. Morilz. 

„ nrtiouliir rbeiiuintisin, Aix loH Ikiins. 

ustlinia, .Moiir l)i>re. 

„ Rtcmc gout.iliqat. 

„ biliary obBtrucruinB, Carlsbad. 

mlculoiis iliscrdcr.H, V ichy and Cou(rex6\ ille. 
„ dialM'tes, NciuMiahr and Carlsbad. 

„ gout. Aix Ich Bains. 

„ gouty and cauirrlial (iys]x*psia, Uomburg and 
Kissingen. 

„ obesity. Mariculmd. 

„ plcllioric gout, Oarlslmd. 

„ scrofulous glandular affections, Krcnziinni. 

„ skin diso!ises^ Aix la ('liaiKdle and Coustadt . 

„ uiroat affections, I.a Hourlxiom*, Air-lcs- 
Uains, Uriage, Autcrets, Faiiv Bonnet. 

Wi^erloo Cup ( The). A dog prize. 
Waterloo is on the banks of tlic Merse}'^, 
about three miles north of Liverpool. 

Waterworks [The), The shedding 
of tears. Many other meanings also. 

‘“Oh,inis^I never thought to have seen this 
day,’ and the waterworks Ivegaii to play.” — 
Thttckeray. 

WatUng Street. A roa^^exteuding 
ea.st and west across South Britain. Be- 
ginning at Dover, it ran through Cau- 
terbiury to London, and thence to Cardi- 
gan. The woyd is 9, corruption of 
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JlU'Uim atratay the puved road of Vitel- 
lius, called by the Britons Gruet'alin. 
Poetically the “Milky Way” has been 
called the 'Wailing Street of the sk 3 \ 

“ Sociimla via urinonwilis dioitiir WatoIiiiK- 
stn-ato, tonilcMiK ab oiir«>-au»tri) lu zpploruin 
h'lii.rionaleui. Inripit. ... a Davana . . . uwluq 
(' an lijif a n.'*-~LeUi)i d. 

Watteau. Pdntre de fetes galantes 
da (1684-1721.) 

Wave. 'The math ware. A notion 
prevails that the waves keep increasing 
in regular series till thomaxitnum anives, 
and then tho series begins again. No 
doubt when two waves coalesce tliey 
form a large one, but this does not occur 
at lixed intervals. Tho most common 
theory is that the tenth wave is tho 
largest, but Tennyson says the ninth. 

“ Ami t]it*n tho two 

Dropt to the cove, and wiitchM the ffrent sea fall, 
W:i\ 0 after wave, each mightier than the last. 
Till iaet, a ninth one. gathering lialf the deep 
And full nf voietm, alnwly maeand pluiigetl 
lliHinu),', and all the wave whk in a tIanieV* 

TmnyHon : Hie Holy (trail. 

Wax-bond End (vf). A thread 
waxod with cobbler’s wax and used for 
binding whips, iishiug-rods, ropes, etc., 
for Rowing hoots and shoes, etc. It is 
wujrcd uuu used for a bond. 


Way-bit. J Yorkshire wag-hit, A 
large overphufe Ask a Yorkshireinau the 
distance of any place, and he will reply 
so many milcs\md a way-hit {ure-bit) ; 
but the way-^:)it will prove a frightful 
length to the travelU'r who imagines it 
means only a /ttflr bit over. Tho Iligh- 
]aiuler.s Bay, “A mile and a 
which means about two nul6.s. 


Ways and Means. A pari iainnu tary 
term, incaniag tlie method of raising tho 
supply of nioiioy for the current require- 
nunits of the state. 


Way Csring Tree (77(e'). The Guel- 
der rose 


faring Tree ! What ancient dnim 
Hast thou to that right plraeant name ? 
Was it that some fafiit pilgrln: came 
Unhoitedly to thee, « 

In the briiwn dosort'd w^enry w.ay, 

*Miil8t thli'st and toil's consuming sway, 
And there, as *neath thy slmde he lay, 
Blcsaod the Wayfaring Tree ? " W, Jf. 


Wasrlandf tho Scandinavian 'Vulcan, 
was son of the sea-giant Wato, and the 
sea-nymph Wac-hilt. Ho was bound 
apprentice to Mimi tho smith./' King 
Niuung clit the sinews of his feet, ana 
cost him into prison, but he escaped in a 
feather- boat. (Anglo-Saxon weallan^ to 
fabricate.} 


Wayland Smith’s Cave. A crefh- 
lecli near Lambourn, Berksliiro. Scott, 
in his Kenilworth (chap, xiii.), says, 
“ Here lived a supernatural femitli, who 
would shoe a traveller’s horse for u ’ con- 
sideration.’ His fee was sixpence, an<i if 
more was offered him ho was offended,” 

Wayland 'Wood (near Wntton, Nor- 
folk}, said to be the scene of the Babes 
in the Wood, and a corruption of “Wail- 
ing Wood.” 

Wayloaves. Bight of way tlirough 
private property for the laying of water- 
pipes and making of sewers, etc., pro- 
vided that only i3ig suriace-soil is util- 
ised by the proprietor. 

Mr. WomlB made an attempt to get tho Hnii»o 
of OommoDR to roininit it.nulf to tho proposiUon ; 
That tho present syRtem of royalty rems and 
A^ayleavee ih injurMOiM to the great ludustricH.”— 
Litfcrty Review^ April 14th, l«iM, ]>. 907. 

Wayzgooso. Au entertainment 
given to journeymen, or provided by tho 
jounieymeu them.selve.s. It is mainly a 
printers* affair, which literary men and 
('iOmiTiercial staffs may attend by invi- 
tation or sufferanci;.' The word n’ags 
means a “bundle of alniw,” nmlwai/z- 
goose a “stubble goose,” jiroperly tho 
crowning dish of tho entertn inment. The 
Hutch wnssrn means “ to wax fat. ” Tho 
Iiatin anser sigaftm, (fe* Beanfeast, 
Hauvest Goose.) 

“In tin* midlands and north of Kiigland, cry 
m•^^«n;^lK.•r ]m.s its w.ijagoojsc.”— T/io Pall Moll 
UazeUi-, June L’Oth, JSUl. 

Wo. Coke, in the lusti tales, says the 
first king that wrote we in his grants was 
King John All the kings before him 
wrote effo (I). This is not correct, as 
Richard Lion-heart adopted the royal 
wo. (See lig/ner^s Lmdcra,) 

Wo Three. Did yon never see the 
picture of JYe Three ” ? asks Sir Andrew 
Aguechcek— not meaning hiimself, Sir 
Toby Belch, and tho clown, but referring 
to a public-house sign of Two Logger- 
heads, with the inscrip'tion, “ Wo three 
loggerheads bo,” tho third being tho 
epectator. ^ 

We Left Our Country for Our 
Conntrsr'z Good, Wc ore transported 
convicts. The lino occurs in a prologue 
written by George Barrington (a notori- 
ous pickpocket) for the opening of the 
first playhouse at Sydney, iu Australia, 
16th J^axLuary, 1796. 

” True patriots we, for lie ft underatnod, 

Wo loft our country for our cmiutry'a good.” 

Weak as Wuter. {See Siuiles.) 
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Vf^ak-lmoGd Christian or Poli- 
tician (./I). IrrpRoluto ; not thorough ; 
a. Laodicean^ neither lirt nor cold. 

" If any w^Mlt-kiwnlOburcbinau.nowhofiiUviln*-? 
]ii» TPolHwalJ i«rfy ftn«l las Church, is 
iryiiiff Id inTnuadu liiiihii'lf lliaf. iio iiiiBcliicC Ik m 
rlicnir, let him tjikc wjirniu^.’’— j/ara- 
(//uj/fi, fH-iohcr liitli, J8>¥i. 

Wei^p'on Salve. A salve said to 
c 1 1 ro wounds by sympathy. The salve is 
not applied to the wound, but to the 
instviunent which gave tho wound. The 
direction Bind the wound and gi'case 
tho nail ’* is still common when a wound 
has been given by a rusty nail. Sir 
Keuclm Digby Says the snlvo is sympa- 
thetic, and quotes several instances to 
prove that “as tlio sword is treated the 
wound inflicted by it feels. Thus, if the 
iustrument is kept wet, tho wound will 
f<‘el rool ; if held to tho fire, it will feel 
hot ; ” etc. 

“ llul, Blic ha» tft’en ilic broken lance. 

And wjiHhed il from the clotted 
Viid «al\ cd the »idintcr o'er and oVr.” 

(S. >• U'o/f*# r Sroits Uty of the h(t»t Mittehrl, itt. 23. 

• • If «rw>v^ iMist be used t(» satisfy tho fgiior> 
.‘11)1, It ciii do ho birm on the nnity nail, but 
woi:id roi Mliily bo harmful on thewouad itself. 

Wear. Xfirer near the imafje of Deittf 
m rt run/. So Vythat(t>ras taught Ins 
dm iph^,' end Moses diroctetl that the 
Ji'ws should make no image of (lod, 
Ihitli irnunitto teach their disciples that 
tind is iiicori>orciil^ and not to bo likened 
to any crcalod form. (Sco lamhhchm : 
l*ntirr/dirs^ symbol xxiv.) 

hjN /'/ er wear a fn'oii n hat in Friesland. 
{See Hat.) 

To vrar the wwdm sword. 
AVoodkn-.) 

To wear the wWoiv. {^co Willow.) 

To wear onds heart npon onds sieevr, 
(S(e nniier Heart.) 

Weasel. Weasels stick cij^s. Hence 
S]Kiku.spc:i.rc — 

" The 'weazol Scot 

('timc.s sne.tkiiig, and so sucks the vrincely egg.” 

llenru K, 1. 2. 

“ T can suck inolanclioly out of a song, as u 
wejizcl suck 8 /!ggs."--As Toa JAke It, ii. 5 . 

To catch a weasel asleep. To expect to 
find a very vigilant person nodding, oi! 
his guard ; to suppose that one wlio has 
his weather- eye open caimot see what is 
passing before lum. The French say, 
Croir avoir trouvh la pie au nid fTo ex- 
pect to find the pie on its nest). Tlie 
vigilriit habits of these animals explain 
the allusions. 

Weather Breeder {A). A day of 
1111 usual linencss coming suddenly after 
a scries of damp dull ones, especially at 
tho time qf the year when such a gonial 


day is not looked for. Such a day is 
generally followed by foul weather. 

Weatlior>^ock« By .a Papal enact- 
ment made in the middle of tlie ninth 
ccntiir}', the figure of a cock was set up 
on every church‘*steople as tho emblem 
of St. Peter. The omblem is in allusion 
to his denial of our Lord tlirice before 
tho cork crew twice. On the second 
crowing of the cock tho warning of his 
Master flashed across his momoiy, and 
tho repentant apostle “went out and 
wept bitterly.*^ 

Weather-eye. I have my weather^ 
eye open. I have my wits about me ; I 
know what I am after. Tho wcathcr- 
eyc is towards tho wind to forccoot tho 
w'eatlier. 


Weather^gage. To yet the weather’- 
ynye of a person. To get the advantago 
over him. A ship is said to liavo the 
wcathcr-gage of another wlion it has got 
to tho windward thereof. 


“ Were tho line 

Of Rokeby once combined wii.li mine, 

1 fram the vcHiUer-snuc of faic.'* 

»S’ir )y alter Scott: Hokcfof. 


Weather-glass ^The Pcasanl's) or 
“Poor inairs warning.” Tho scarlet 
pimperneh which closes its i>ctals at tho 
ot rain. 

“ rb'W'tl the piuk-eyed lu'ntjiovual • 

Tw.ll loii’fl.* luiii ; 1 SCO with sorrow, 

Our juuiil must he put off to-inorrow.** 

Hr. Jenmr. 

Web of Ilife. Tho destiny of an 
individual from tho cradle to the grave. 
The allusion is to the throe Fates who, 
according to liouian mythology, sj»iii 
tho thread of life, the pattern being tho 
events which are to occur. 


Wed is Anglo-Saxon, and means a 
phdye. The ring is the pledge given by 
the man to avouch that he will perform 
liis part of tlic contract. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

The 5J.h anniversary is called tho 
Wooden wedding, 

The 10th anniversary is called tho 

JTi’a woddisg, 

Tho loth anniversary is called the 
Grmtal wedding, 

Ibo 20th anniversary is* called tho 
China wedding. 

The 2oth anniversary is called the 
Silver wedding, 

Tho 60tk anniversary is called the 

Golden wedding, • 

The COth ahniveimiy is called the 

Xtiamond wedding. From the nature of 
the gifts suitable for oa<;h respective 
anniversary. 
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Wedding Finger. Macrobius says 
the thumb is too busy to be set apart, 
the forciiuger and little finger are only 
hall protected, the middle iiuger is called 
nwd'um^ and is too opprobrious for the 
purpose of honour, so the only finger left 
IS the pronitbiis or wedding huger, (fe 
Kino, FiNOEBS.) 

Wedding Knives. Undoubtedly, 
one knife or more than one was m 
Chaucer’s time part of a bride’s para- 
phernalia. Allusions to this custom ore 
very numerous. 

“ Scv.ttt my irirfllo hang my wedding knives.’* 
Dekket : Matcli Me in London Cli33i). 

Wednesday. Woden-es or Odiu-es 
Bay, called by the French ‘‘ Mercredi ” 
(Mercury’s Day). Tlio I’ersiaus regard 
it as a “red-letter day,” because the 
inooii was created on the fourth day. 
((ionesisiv. 14-19.) 

But the last Wodneaday of November is 
called *’ Black Wednesday." 

Weed of Worcester [The). The 
elm, which is very common indeed in the 
county. 

Weeds. IVidow^s ivecds. (Anglo- 
Saxon, w<jedy a garment.) There are the 
compounds woid^hrk (breeches or gar- 
ment for the breech), iveedlesH (naked or 
without clothing), and so on. Spenser 
speaks of 

“A goodly lady clad in hunter’s weed." 

Weepliig Brides. A notion long 
prevail^ in this coimtiy that it augured 
ill tot a matrimonial alliance if the bride 
did not weep profusely at the wedding. 

As 110 witch coula shed more than 
three tears, and those from her left eye 
only, a copious flow of tears gave assur- 
ance to the husband that the lady hod 
«'not “ plighted her troth” to Satan, and 
was no witch. 

Weeping Cross. To go by Weeping 
CiVHs. To repent, to grievor In ancient 
, times weepiM crosses were cros'ies where 
' penitents offered their devotions.' In 
Stafford there is a weeping cross. 

*• Few men have wedned . , . thftr iiaramonrt 
. . . Imc liavn come home by Weeping Cross.*’— 
Florio : Montaigne. 

Weeping PhUesoplier. Heracli'tos. 
So called because he grieved at the folly 
of man. (Flourished B.c. 500.) 

Weeping Saint (77ie). St. S within. 
So (^led from the tradition of forty 
days^ rain, if it rains on July 15th. 

Weigh Anolior. Be off, get you 
gone. To weigh anchor is to lift it from 
its moorings, so that the ship may start 


on her voyage. As soon as this i.(^doho 
the ship is under •weigh-‘i.e. in move- 
ment. (Saxon, fagatty to lift up, carry.) 

“flet off with yon ; como, roine ! weigh aticlior." 
—Sir IK. tiooU : The Antiquary. 

Weighed in the Balance, and 
found Wanting. l*he custom r>f w'cigh- 
uig the Maharajah of Travaheoro in a 
scale against gold coin is still in use, and 
is called Tafabbaram. The gold i.s heaped 
up till the Maharajah rises well in the 
air. The priests clnuit their VcmHc 
hymns, the Maharajah is adored, mid 
the gold is distributed among some 15,000 
Brahmins, more or less. 

Weight. Adead ivcighl. {See 

Weight-for-age Race {A). A sort 
of handicap {q.v.)y but the weights are 
apportioned according to certain con- 
ditions, and not according to the dictum 
of a “ capper,” Horses of the same age 
carry similar weights catena parib/ts. 
{See Selling - BACK, Plate, Sweep- 
stakes.) 

WelBBniOhtwo {v'xce-ueccht-vo). I 
know not where ; Utopia ; Keimaqiil.air ; 
an imaginary place in Carlyle’s Snrtor 
liemrtus. {See Utopia.) 

Weloher. {See Wklsheb.) 

Weld or Wold. Tlie dyer’s -weed 
{reseda Iute6la)y which yields a bcaiiliful 
yellow dye. (Anglo-Saxon, geld or //eW, 
ourj^ellow, eic.) 

Well Bogun is Half Done. “ I'ho 
beginning is half the whole.” {Tytha- 
goras.) 

French : “ Heureux commeiiceimmt 
est U moitie de I’leuvre.” ‘‘Ce n’est 
que le premier pas qui coftte.” 

Latin: “liicipo dimidium facti cst 
cenpisso.” {Ausonius.) 

“ Dimidium facti, qui coepit, hubet.” 

Horace. 

“ Facilius cst incitare ciUTentem, qiiaiii 
conimovero languentem. ’ * ( (Jicero. ) 

Well-beloved. .• Charles VI. of 
France, le B}eu~aime, (13C8,*1380-M22.) 

Well-founded Doctor. AiSgid'ius 

do Golumua. (•- 1316. ) 

Well of Bnglieh UndefUed. So 

Qeoffrey Chaucer is spoken of by 
Spenser in the Faerie QuecnCy iv. */. 
(1328-1400.) 

Well of St. Keyne [Cornwall], The 
reputed virtue of this well is that which- 
ever of a ma^rried pair flrst drinks its 
waters will be the paramount power of 
the house. Southey has a ballad on the 
eubject. The gentleman left^tho bride 
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at the church door, but the lady took a 
bottle of thg water to rhurch. 

Well of Sa]naria» now called 
NrthlAs is seventy -five feet deep. 

Well of Wisdom. This was the 
well under the protection of Uio god Mi- 
mir (f.v.), Oain, by drinking thereof, 
booaino the wisest of all beings. {Scan^ 
dinavtan mythology*) 

Wells (Somersetsh.iro). So culled 
from St. Andrew’s Well. 


Weller Pickwick’s factotum* 

His wit, fidelity, archness, and wide- 
awiikediiess are inimitable. {Lichens: 
I'ichwick Fapers,) 

Tony Weller, Father of Sam. Type 
of tho old stage-coacdiman ; portly in 
size, and dressed in a broad-brimmed 
liut, great-coat of many capes, and top- 
hoots. His stage-coach was liis castle, 
and elsewhere ho was os green as a 
sailor on terra firma, {Lichens: IHch^ 
u ich Papers.) 

Wellington. Arthur Wellesley^ Ltihe 
of Wellington^ called “ The Iron l)ukc,” 
from his iron constitution and iron wdll. 
(17GI)-1<S52.) 

Welli nylon's horsCy Copenhagen. (Die<l 
at the age of twenty-seven.) {See 
Hoi«is.) 

hr Wellington des Jouenrs, Lord 
Itivers was so called in Paris. 


I.«* Wellinirtoii di'S .Tcnieurs lost. jCi1,ooa at a 
Plrtiiiu', ix'^inuMigat twvJveai niKlit, and onduiff 
Ht seven ilie followiiin; luoriiing.''*- 
Jti'Vicu', Jnly, iHil. 


WolBli AmlMisaador {2'he), The 
cuckoo. Logan, in his poem To the 
Cuckoo calls it the messenger of 
Spring”; but the Welsh ambassador 
ineaii.s that tho bird announces tlie 
migration of Welsh labourers into 
England for summer employment. 

"Why, tlioii rogue of iinivoraality, do T not 
know thee? This sound la like flio cuckoo, tho 
WelHlianiiMssador ."— TricktoCutch the 
O'd One, Iv. 5. • 

Welsli main. Same as a ** battle 
1 oyaL ’ ’ ( See Battle.) 

Wolah Mortgage {A), A pledge of 
land in which no day is fixed for re- 
demption. 


Wolflli Rabbit. Cheese melted and 
spread over buttered toast. Tho ivord 
rabbit is a con uptiou of rare-bit. 


Thu Wchshinan he loved toasted cheese. 
Which made hia moulli lihit a moiisc-lrap." 
When Good King Arthur Hated the Laud. 


WeUh’er. One who lays a bet. but 
abscondG|.if ho loses. It means a Welsh- 
• (ga^, and is based upon* the nni'scry 


rhyme, “ Taffy was a Welshman, Taffy 
was a thief.” 

Wench {A) is tho Anglo-Saxon word 
tcencle, a child. It is now chiefiy 
used detogaiorily, and tho w’'ord wench ~ 
ing is quite offensive. In tho Midland 
counties, when a peasant liddresscs his 
wife as “my wench,” he expresses 
cndcaiment. 

■Wftuch. like girl, wan at ono time appliffl 
to oitheu' sex. ('haucer has *‘>ouge-g»rls” for 
youugsicrs of hoih sexes. We hnd tin* phniso 
*‘knaYC-giri*' used for hoys; and Issue, in the 
Onnulnvi, is calind a weiicli or wciiclnd. Simi- 
larly, “maid" is appliod to lioth li^'xcs, hence 
till* coinimund viaideii-famnc, a female chi Id or 
itiatdcii. 

Wer'ner, alias Kruitzner, alias Count 
Siegendorf, Being diiven from the do- 
minion 01 his father, he wandered about 
as a begi^ar for twelve years. Count 
Strarenheiin, being the next heir, hunted 
him from place to place. At length 
Stral'cnheim, travelling through Silesia, 
was rescued from tlio Oder by Ulric, and 
lodged in an old palace where Werner 
had been lodging for somo few days. 
WeiTier robbed Stral'ouhcijn of a rouleau 
of gold, hut scarcely had he done so when 
ho recognisod in I’Jlric his lost son, and 
chid him for saving the count. TJlric 
murdered Strareuheim. and provided for 
his father’s escape to Siegeiworf castle, 
near Prague. Wonier recovered his do- 
miuiou, but found that his sou was a 
murderer, and imagination i% left to fill 
up the future fate of l>oth father and 
son. {Byron: Werner.) 

Wer'tber. The sentimental hero of 
Cxoethe’s romance called 27tc Sorrows of 
Werther, 

Werwolf (Frcncli, loup-garou), A 
bogie who roams about devouring in- 
fants, sometimes under the form of a 
man, sometimes as a wolf followed by 
dogs, sqjnetimes as a white dog, some- 
times 08 a black ^oat, and occasionally^ 
in'V’isible, Its skin is bullet-proof, uuless 
, the hulleU has been blessed in a chapel 
dedicated to St. Hubert. This super- 
stition was once common to almost all 
Europe, and still lingers in Brittany, 
Limousin, Auvergne, Ser\ua, Wallachia, 
and White Hiissia. In tho fifteenth cen- 
tury a council of theologians, convoked 
by the Emperor Sigismund, gravely 
decided that the loup-garon igas a 
reality. It is somewhat curious that we 
say a “ biig-hear,” and the Freuch a 
“ bug-wolf.” (“ Wer-wolf ” is Auglo- 
Saxon u'C}', a mau, and wolf— a man in the 
semblance of a wplf, “ Gar ” of gar-^ou 
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is trer or U'm\ a man ; and “ ou,” a 
corruption of orCy an ogre.) 

V Ovid tells tho story of Lycaon, 
Kiitg of Arcadia, tunica into a wolf 
bcaiusG he tested the divinity of Jupiter 
by serving up to him a liash of human 
fle8h.»» 

Herodota.s describes the Neuri as sor- 
cerers, who had the power of assumiug 
once a year the shape of wolves. 

3 ’liny relates tliat one of the family of 
Antieus was chosen annually, by lot, to 
bo transformed into a wolf, in which 
shape ho continued for nine years. 

St. Patrick, wo are told, convortod 
Vcreticus, Kiug of Wales, into a wolf. 

Wesleyan. A follower of John 
Wesley (1703-1791), founder of the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. 

Wessex, or West Saxon Kingdom, 

included Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Soniorsot, 
Surrey, Gloucesterdiiro, and Bucks. 

Westmoreland [/.and of the West 
. G coif rey of Monmouth says (iv. 
17) that Mar or Ma'rius. son of Arviri- 
ugiis, one of the descendants of Brutus 
the Trojan wanderer, killed llodric, u 
IMct, and set np a monument of his vic- 
tory ill a x»lace which he called “West- 
mar- land,” aud the chronicler adds that 
the “ iuscrintion of this stone remains to 
this day.” (Saxon, Weat^morwfjf-land,) 

Wot. To have a ivet. To liavc a drink. 

Wet-lmlS^ and Dry-bob. At Eton 
a wet-bob is a hoy who goes in for 
boating, hut a dry-bob is one wbo goes 
in for cricket. 

Wet Finger ( With a), easily, directly. 
tour dc The allusion is 

to the old custom of spinning, in which 

ic spinner constantly wetted the forc- 

uger with tho mouth. 

“ I ran Tjviniif myself round with a wot flnsjer.’*— 
ir. Scott: Ilrdyauntlctf xxiii, (and In 

many other glares). 

“ The Kplritliclug grieved and iirorokcd. . . . 
will not return agala with a wee ; 

dr/to/e Annour ofOod, i>. 4aS (isto;. 

. •* I can And -f 

One with a wet finger that is atark Mind." 

Trial of leva and Fortme (l.’iOH). 

F/orea. Canst than bring mo thither? 
Peasant, W i th a wot finger." 

Wiadom of tfr. JJodypoJl (looo). 

Wetberell {JBHzahSth), A pseudo- 
nym adopted by Miss Susan Warner, an 
American writer, author of The Wide 
Wide Woi'Mt and other Worksi 

WeiEford Bridge HffiuuMcre. In 

the great Irish Behellion of 1798, May 
2dth, some 14,000 Ir&h insurgents at- 
tacked Wexford, defeated the garrison, 
imt to death all those taken prisouors, 


and on tho 30th frightened tho town 
into a surrender. They treated the Pro- 
testants with th^ utmost barbarity, and, 
after taking Ennisoorthy, enciun]:>cd on 
Vinegar Hill (y.^’.). When informed 
that Woxfoi*d was retaken by tho Eng- 
lish, the insurgents massacred about a 
thousand Protestant prisoners l*i cold 
blood. 

Weyd-monat. The Anglo-Saxon 
name for Juue, “because tho beasts did 
Uien icei/d in tho meadow, that is to say, 
go aud feed there.” {Verste^an.) 

Whale. Not a fish, but a cetaceous 
mammal. 

A nrmip nt whales is called a school. 

The /of is CAlled liJuhher. 

TUofinuale is cnlled a cow. 

Tlu'/oi'c-niiibA arc callod luddles. 

The male is called h bulUwliRlo. 

The aitair used ill whale-fishing is called n 
liMi'hoon. 

The ifonny of whales is a cub or c:tlf. 

Toothed - wirALKB include sperm - 
wlialcs and dolphins. 

Whale-done whales include ror- 
qmils aud humpbacks. 

Whale. Vety like a wha/e. Very 
much like a cock-and-bull story; a 
fudge. Hamlet chaffs Polo'nius by ooin- 
pariug a cloud to a camel, and tlnm to a 
weasel, and when tho courtier assents 
Hamlet adds, “Or like a whale”; to 
which Polouius answers, “Very like a 
whale.” (Actiii 2.) 

Whalebone (2 syl.). Whitt' as 
whalebone. Our forcfatliors seemed to 
confuse tho walrus with tho whale; 
ivorj' was made from the teeth of tho 
walrus, and “white as whalebone” is 
really a blunder for “white as walrus- 
ivory.” 

WharnolUfe (2 syl.). A Wharndiffe 
meeting is a meeting of the shareholders 
of a railway company, called for tho 
purpose of obtaining thoir assent to a 
hill in Parliament hearing on the com- 
muy’s railway. So called from Lord 
Whamcliffe, its originator. 

Wharton. Thilip Wharton^ Duke of 
NorthutvAerlandy described by Pope in 
the Morai Eemye in the lines begin- 
ning— 

** Wharton, the scorn and Wonder of our days." 

A most brilliant orator, but so licentious 
that he wasted .his patrimony in drunk- 
enness and sea-indulgence. He was 
outlawed for treason, and died in a 
wretched condition at a Bernardino con- 
vent in Catalpnia. (1698-1731.) . 
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WAt we Gave we Have, What 
we Spent we Had, Whnt we Had 
we Lost. iEipitapli of tke Good Earl of 
Coiirteuay. {Gibbon : llifttory of the 
Courtenay Family,) 

The epitaph in St. George’s church, 
Doncaster, runs thus : 


“ How now, wlio is hero T 
^ I, llobia uf DoncaBtore 
And Margarat, uiy feero. 
That 1 spent, that I had ; 
That I save, that I have ; 
That I Jef^ that I lost/' 


This is a free translation of Martial’s 
distich — 


“Kxtra fnrtunnm est qiiidanM donatni* aniicia 
Quart di'dcriH, BohiB BOiiipor lialjchis oiJtiB." 


What's What. He James whaVs 
u'hat. Ho is a shrewd fellow not to be 
imposed on. Guo of the senseless ques- 
tions of logic was “ Quid vst quid J ” 

“ He kn(‘W what’H what, and that's as hlifli 
Art iiiciapliysic wit ran fly.*' 

Itutter: Jludihras, iwrt i. canto 1. 

Whately, Archbishop of Dublin, 
nicknamed at Oxford “the White 
Hoar” (White from his white overcoat, 
and Bear from the rude, uncereraoiuoiis 
way* ill which ho would trample upon 
an adversary in argument). (1737- 1803, ) 


Wheal 01 Uuel means a tin -mine. 
{Corn wall.) 

Wheatear (the bird) has no connec- 
tion with either wheat wear, hut it is tlie 
Aiiglo-iSaxon hmt (white), ears (rump). 
Soinotimcs called the White-rump, and 
in oErench bhneuUt (the little blaiic- 
cul). So called from its white rump. 

Wheel. Emblematical of »St. Oatlia- 
riiic, who Wt'is put to death ou a wheel 
somewhat re.seml)liiig a chaff-cutter. 

St. Doiia'tus bcoi'S a wheel set round 
with lights. 

St. Euplio'mia and St, Willigis botli 
•carry wheels. 

St. Quintiu is sometimes represented 
with a broken wheel jit his feet. 

To put one's spoke into miothcr man's 
u'Jwvl. {He^ unaer SitiKU.) 

Wheel of Fortune {The), Fortuuo, 
the goddess, is represented on ancient 
monmneuts with a wlioel in her baud, 
emblematical of her inconstancy. 

“Tliuiijjli ForLuno’s Tiwlico o>€‘rilirow iiiy BfBtc, 
My mind exceeda the cumimsa uf Iier wheel,” 
Shakespeare : b Henry V/., iv. 3. 

Whelps. Fifth-rate men of war. 
Thus, in Howell’s letters we read, “At 
the return of tliis fleet two of the whelps 
weie cost away”; and Ih tlie Travels 
of Sir JF, Brereton we read, “ I went 
aboard one of the king’s ships, called the 
ninth which is . . . . 216 ton and 


tonnage iu king’s books.” In Queen 
Elizabeth’s navy was a ship called Lion's 
Whelp t and her navy W'as distinguished 
os first, second . . . tenth whelp, 

Whotatone. (See Acaus Navius.) 

Whetstone of Witte {'Thf) (lo5C>), 
by Bobert Becorde, a treatise on algebra. 
Ino old name for algebra w'as the 
“ Cossic Art,” and Cos inaenil rendered 
into English is “the Whetstone of 
Wit.” It will be remembered that the 
maid told the belated traveller in the 
Fortunes of Nigel that her master had 
“no other hooks but her young mis- 
tress’s Bible .... and her master’s 
Whetstone of intte, by liobert Becorde.” 

Whig is from Whiggam^more^ a cor- 
ruption of Ugham^tnoro (pock-saddlo 
thieves), from the Celtic ngham (a pack- 
saddle). The Scotch insurgent Coven- 
anters were called pack-saddle thieves, 
from tlie pack- paddles which they used 
to employ for the stow^age of plunder. 
The Martpiis of Argyle collected a baud 
of these vagabonds, and instigated them 
to aid him iu opposing certain govern- 
ment measures iu the reign of James 
1., and ill the reign of Charles JI. all 
wlio ojqiOBeil govenimcnt were called 
tiio ytrgtflf' i^higgamors^ contracted into 
wbigH. ('SVtf Touy.) ^ 

“Tho kiMiMi-wp*!! cmn»ti('rt of RcoHanrt hfl\« 
spidoiii roni t.o tltom till llie>onr 

r«niiu1. tiiid, rli(k nortltBrj) iiaris protiiu'iiii; mon' 
Ilian r.lioy nsi'il, t howo iu ihe wosr. wowt in siimmor 
O) buy at Leitli tho that came from the 

iiorih. From (lie vvonl u’hiijfiatn, ubpiI iu drii im; 
tlieir liorrti’rt, .all that ilrovi* were ctiUrrl tin* n'lnif- 
qmnors, ronrnirrptl juio Wi»<7h. Now, iu the i ear 
hefure I he nous came down uf Duke HiiruiN 
lon'H defeat, the miniRUTP animated tludr peoiilu 
torirtcand iiiareh tn Kdiulnirirh : and they eame 
up. iiiarchinv on the hi*ad(>f their pari^hort. with 
»n unlio.'irrt-of fiir,\, prayiutf and pmu-hmjcr all 
tho way as they came. Tlie Maniuis of Arfrylo 
and hirtfiai'ty (^imeand hended them, they lieiuK 
a]M>iit i».SOU. This wart railed Ihe ” \MuKsamurrt'' 
Inroad" ; and ever after that, all who upported 
flic court caiDO in coulenijit to he called U'lngfi. 
From Scotland thewoi-d was hroimlit into Eng- 
land, wlieiv It IB now onn of onr unhappy terms 
of dismiion.’*— ; Own Times. 

WhigStom. The political tenets of* 
the Whigs, which may bo broadly stated 
to be pol^ical and religious lilicrty. 
Certainly Bishop Burnet's assertion that 
they arc “opposed to tho court” mayor 
may not be true. In tho reigns of 
Charles II. and life lirothcr James, no 
doubt they wore opp<)scd to the court, 
but it was far otherwise in the reign of 
William II J., George I., etc., when the 
Tories were tho anti-court party. ^ 

Whip {A)f in the Legislative Assem- 
blies, is a person employed to whip up 
members on either nde. Tho Whi^s 
give notice to members that a motion is 
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expected when their individual vote may 
bo desiiuhle. The circular runs: “A 
motion is expected when your vote is 
‘eaiiieBtly* required.” li the word 
“eaniestly” has only one red-ink dash 
under it the receiver is expected to come, 
if it has two dashes it means that he 
to come, if it has three dashes it 
means that ho mmt come, if four dashes 

it means “stay away at your peril.” 

Tliese notices aro technically called 
* ‘ Red Winrs.” (Anmial Henicter, 1877, 

p. 80.) 

A u'Jup, A notice sent to a member 
of Parliament by a “ whip ” (see above) 
to 1)0 in his place at the time statea 
when a division ” is expected. 

Wblp. He whipped round the comer 
—ran round it quickly. (Dutch, ivippen ; 
Welsli, chicipwio, to whip ; chwip, a 
flick or flirt.) 

whipped it ujp in a minute. The 
allusion is to the hoisting machine called 
a whip. A shiple whip is a rope passing 
over one iiulley ; a double whip is a rope 
passed over two single pulleys attached 
to a yard-arm. 

Wmp-dog Bay. October 18 (St. 
Luke’s Day). Brand tells us that a 
priest a>)Out to celebrate mass on St. 
Luke’s Day, happened to drop the pyx, 
which wiw snatched up by a dog, and 
this was the origin of Whip-dog Dtay. 
{Popular Antif/uitieSy ii. 273.) 

Wbip wltb Six Strings ( The) . Called 
“the Bloody Statute.” The religious 
code of »ix articles enacted by Convo- 
cation and Parliament in the reign of 
Henry Vllt. (1539). 

Whipping Boy. A boy kept to be 
whipped when a jiriucc deserved chaa- 
rtisemeut. Mungo Murray stood foi 
Charles I., Baruahy Fitzpatrick for 
Edward VI. (Fuller: Church Histwy, 
ii. 342.) D’Ossat and Du Perron, 
afterwards cardinals, were whimied by 
,«Cleincnt VIII. for Henri IV. oi j^ance. 
Also called a whip-boy. 

WhiolcerB. A security for moiieyi^ 
John do Castro of Portugal, having cap- 
tured the castle of Diu, in India, bor- 
rowed of the inhabi^nts of Goa 1,000 
pistoles for the maintenance of his fleet, 
and gave one of his whiskers as security 
of payment, saying, “All the gold in 
the world cannot equal the value of this 
naturiil ornament, which I deposit in 
your hands.” 

Whln’ky. Contracted from the 
Gaelic oomh-’^a-pai (water of health). 


Usquebaugh, Irish uisge-'a-hagh 

of life) ; call de nV, French (water of 

life). 

L.L. whisky, (See L.L.*' Whisky.) 

V liisky, dinnk divine (the song) was 
by O’Leary, not by John Sheehan. 

V As a pretty goncra.l rule the Scotch 

vrord is whiskey, and the Iririi word 
whisky, without the e. * 

VOiaky-^riiiker. Thtlrnhwhuk^- 

dnnker, John [Jack] Sheehan, author 
of The Irish Whisky^drinkvr^ s Papers 
in Pentley's Miscellmiy, 

Wlilst. Cotton says that “ tho game 
is so called from the silence that is to be 
observed in the play.” Dr. Johnson has 
adopted this derivation ; hut Taylor tho 
Water-poet (1650), Swift (1728), and 
BaiThigtou (1787) called tlio game Whisky 
to tlio great discomfiture of this ety- 
mology. Pope (1715) called it whist. 

V liie first known mention of w'hist 
in print wns in a book called The 
Motto^ published in 1(>21, where it is 
called whisk. The earliest known use 
of the present si)ellmg is iu Butler’s 
Hmhhras (1663). 

“ Let nice Piduottc tho boast of Fiuiico reni'iin, 

Ami stiulioiia Onibro be the pride of Siknni ; 

Imeuliurrs praise shnll En^fatid vield to none, 

While she can catt deiifrlitfiil WIiol her own " 
>l/«!.rande)' Thonifton : A poem m entifoM ou 
hViiMf. (HecoudediLion, 17 iil‘ i 

I Whistle (noun). Champion of the 
whistle. Tlie person wlio can hold out 
longest in a drinking bout, A Dane, in 
the triiin of Anno of Denmark, hud /in 
ebony whistle placed on tho table, and 
wlioever of his guests was able to blow 
it when the rest of the company were too 
fa: gone for tlie pui*pose was called the 
cdiauipion. Sir Robert Laurie of Max* 
wclton, after a rouse lasting throe nights 
and tlirce days, left the Dane utulor 
the table and blew his requiem ou the 
whistle. 

To wet one*s whistle. To take u di'iuk. 
Whistle means a pipe (Latin, /.«/////? ; 
Saxon, hwistle)^ h^ce tho wind-pipe. 

** So tvas bir jolv wkisUil well y-wet.*' 

Chutieer : Canterbury Tates. 

You paid too dearly for your whistle. 
You paid dearly for sometliiug you 
fancied, but found that it did not 
answer your expectation. The allusion 
is to a story tola hy Dr. Franklin of his 
nephew, who set lua mind ou a common 
whistle, which he boimht of a boy for 
four times its value, franklin says the 
ambitious wlg> dance attendance on 
court, the miser who (rives this world 
and the next for gold, the libertine who 
ruins his health for pleasure, the girl 
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wh(%)mrnes a brute for money, all pay 
“ too much for their whistle.” 

11''orth tl^e whistle,.^ Worth calling; 
worth inviting ; worth notice. The dog 
is worth the pains of whistling for. Thus 
Heywood, in one of his dialogues con- 
sisting entirely of proverbs, says, “It 
is a poor dog that is iiotr worth the 
whisfflng.” Goneril says to Albany — 

“ I have been wortu the iviilstle.” 

A'hakeapeare : King Lear, iv. 3. 

Whistle (verb). You may whintle for 
that. You must not expect it. The re- 
ference is to sailors whistling for the 
wind. “Tliey call the winds, but will 
they come wlieu they do call thorn ‘r* ” 

“ Only a little hour aso 
1 whiHtItiis to at. Antonin 
For a capful of wind to dll our sail, 

And instead of a hreeze he has sent a Kale.'* 
Lungfelloic ; (Joldcn Legend, v. 

Yon must trhisth for more. In the old 
whistle-tankards, the wliistle comes into 
piny when the tankard is empty, to an- 
iioiiiico to the drawer that more liquor 
is wanted. Hence the expression. If a 
man wants liquor, he must whistle for tt. 

WhlBtlo Down the Wind (7h). To 
defaiuc a person. The cognate phrase 
“blown upon” is more familiar. The 
idea is <0 whistle down the wind that 
the reputation of tlic person may be 
blown upon. 

Whlstlo for the Wind. [Sec Cap- 

PUI-L.) 

„ “ What Kales aiv sold nil T.aphiiurs shore I 

JIfiw wliisdo rash hids (cnipesis roar ! ” 

Utr Walter Scott : Uukvhy, ii. II. 

White do]iot(?s purity, simplicity, and 
candour ; innocence, truth, and hope. 

The ancient Druids, and indeed the 
])iit‘sts generally of antiquity, used to 
wciir whitt' vestments, as do the clergy 
of the Dstablislied Church of Duglaiid 
when the^’ officiate in any sacred service. 
The mngi also wore white rolies. 

Tlie head of Osiiis, in Egypt, was 
adorned with a white tiara; all her 
ornaments were white ; and her priests 
-were clad in white. 

The priests of Jupiter, and the Fla- 
inen Dialis of Home, wore clothed in 
white, and wore white hats. Tlie victims 
offered to Jupiter were white. The 
Human festivals were marked with white 
clialk, and at the death of a Osesar the 
national mourning was white; white 
horses were sacrificed to the sun, white 
oxen were selected for sacrifice by the 
Druids^ and white elephants are held 
sacred m Siam. 

The Persians afiirm that the divinities 
ore habited in white. 


WMte Bird {The). Conscience, or 
the soul of man. The Mahometans have 

S rosenred the old Roman idea in the 
octrine that the souls of the just lie 
under the throne of Qod, like white 
birds, till tlie resurrection mom. 

“ A white bird, she told him ouce ... he must 
carry on Ins bDSoni atroes a crowded puldic place 
—his own Boul was like tbat."-'Paler : Marius the 
Epicurean, chap. n. 

White Brethren or Whlto.clad 

BrethreiL A sect in Uie beginning of 
the fifteenth century. Mosheim says 
(bk. ii. p. 2, chap, v.) a certain priest 
come from the Alps, clad in white, with 
an immense concourse of followers all 
dressed in white linen also. They 
marched through several provinces, fol- 
lowing a cross borne b^ their leader. 
Boniface X. ordered their leader to be 
burnt, and the multitude dispersed. 

IVlilte Caps. A rebellious party of 
zealous Mahometans, put down by Kion- 
16iig the Chinese emperor, in 1758. So 
called from their head-dress. 

Viflilte Caps. An influential family 
ill Kerry (Ireland), wlio acted a similar 
part as Judge Lynch in America, When 
neighbours became unruly, the white 
ca))s visited them during the night and 
beat them soundly. Their example was 
followed about a hundred years ago in 
other iiarts of Roland. • 

White Caps (1891). A i>art^ in North 
America opposed to l.he,^'trict Sabba- 
tarian observimco. So called because 
they wear high white caps. First heard 
of at Okawaville, Illinois. 

Whlte-ooat {A). An Austrian sol- 
dier. So called because he wears a wluto 
coat. Similarly', an English soldier is 
called a rcd-coat. In old Rome, ad 
saga ire meant to “ become a soldier,” 
and tumre sagum to enlist, from the 
sagum or military cloak worn by the 
soldier, in contradistinction to the toga 
worn by tho citizen in times of peace. 

White Cookade. Tho badge woih 
by the followers of Charles Edward, tho 
I^retendw. 

White Company ( Tfie), “ Le Blanche 
CompagnieV A band of French cut- 
throats organised by Bertrand du Gues- 
clin and led against Pedro the Cruel. 

*' Be faiHoienl appollcr ' La Blaiicbe Cotnpagnie.* 
pnreo ])oriuienc tous uue crolx nlanobe 

Bur I'epaule, coiiiino voulaut tumoigner qu'Ua 
n'avoiciit priB loB armoa que pour abair lo Ju- 
(btlairio cu EBiiague, ec combaitro le Priaco qui 
lo protegCHlt.”— A/rjiiofres HietoriqueB. 

White Czar {pie). Strictly speak- 
I ing means the Czar of Muscovy ; the 
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King of Muscovy was called the Wliite 
King from tho white robes which ho 
wore. Tho King of Poland was called 
tho Black King. 

**8(1111 (iiii priiieiiiein MoBCovini Alhtiw ttrijrm 
niiiicupAm. B90 riuideiii caiiBaiu Uili^onior 
quierSliaiu, cur regis nlhi noininu npiiellarStur, 
cum nemo inincipum Moscoimieo titiilo nntcA 
[Ivan in.JesBet iiBiiB . . . Credo aut cm iitlvrBum 
nunc propter rubea teiamnieuia rnpitis ‘Kisail- 

S isHa’ (i. e. ruhoum caput) vocant ; ita rc^(*s 
oBcovim proiHcr alba teiarumcuta * Alhns itegea* 
api(cllari.''->.Vigi«iuun(<. 

“The iiiArriagc of the Cmrovitch with the 
PrinceBB Alex of Hesse (sayi.). will Impress tho 
Oriental mind with the oxpecutiun tlwt the 
Kmpress of India and the White Owir will heiice- 
furlh . . . lahoui to avoid tho . . . mischief of 
disagrecmeut.“>-TAc Standard^ April 2iBC, ItftM. 

White Slephant. of the 

White Elephant Tho proudest title 
bonio by the kings of Ava and Siam. 
In Ava the white elephant boars the 
title of **lord/’ and has a minister of 
high rank to superintend lus household. 
The land of the White Elephant, Siam. 
To have a white elephant to keep. To 
have an expensive and unprofUahlc dig- 
nity U) support, or a pet article to take 
care of. For example, a pei’son moving 
is determined to keep a pot carpet, and 
therefore hires lus house to fit his carpet. 
Tho King of i$uiin makes a xncsent of a 
white elephant to such of his courtiers as 
he wishes to ruin. 

White Feather. To show the while 
feather. To show cow'ardice. No garoG> 
cock has a white feather. A white 
feather indictee a cross-hr^'csd in birds. 

Ehoiring the white feather. Some years 
ago a bloody war ivas raging between 
the Indians and Hcttlcra of the bnok- 
woods of North America. A Quaker, 
who refused to fly, «iw one day a hordo 
of savages rualiing down towards Ids 
house. He set food before them, and 
when they had eaten the chief fastened 
a white feather over the door as a bacige 
of friendship and peace. Though many 
bands passed tluit house, none ever 
violateti tho covenant by bijuriffg its 
iiufiates or proi>erty. 

White Fiiars. The Carmelites. So 
called because tliey dressed in white. 

Whiiefriars, Ijmdtm, So called from 
a monastery of White Friars wliich for- 
merly stood in Water Lahe. 

Whitefriars, A novel, by Emma 
Bobinson. 

White Harvest (^). A late Harvest, 
when theegrouud is white of a morning 
with hoarfrost. The harvest of 1891 
was a white harvest. 

White Hat» (JSee mdw Hat.) 


White Horse of Wantage (iJirk- 
shirc), cut in the chalk hills. This horse 
commemorates a ^at victopj' gained by 
Alfred over the Hanes, in the reign of 
his brother Etbelrcd 1. The battle is 
called the battle of iEscesdiiu (Ashtree- 
hill). The horse is 374 feet long, and 
may be eeeh at tho distance of fiftcon 
miles. (Dr, JFiee.) 

An annual ceremony was oiico held, 
called “ Scouring the White Horse.” 

White Horses. Foam-crested waves. 

“The rcBoiiihliince . . . has I'ummniily liccu 
drawn hetweeii ilic horse Land iho waves!, m 
regard to hfs mane, and the fnani-1 ipped wsnes, 
whrcU are still failed white bori«>8.‘'— IV. K. tiUul- 
8tune: Nntctccntk Cettturtf, Xoieiiilior, iwj. 

White Honse. Tlio presidential 
mansion in tho United States. It is a 
building of freestone, painted white, at 
Washington. Figuratively, it moans 
the Presidency ; as, He has his eye on 
tlio White House/ * (iVt p W' hitehall. ) 

White Ladies [Lcs Dames Blanches']. 
A species of fee m Normandy. They 
lurk in ravines, fords, bridges, and otli^r 
narrow passes, and ask tho passt^ngcr to 
dance. If they receive a courteous an- 
swer, well ; but if a refusal, they soi/o 
tho churl and fling him into a ditch, 
where thorns and briare may servo to 
teach him gentleness of inaiiuers. 

V Tho most famous t)f these ladies is 
La Dome d^Ainigny, who used to occupy 
the site of tho i>rosent Kuo St. Qiiciitiii, 
at Bayeux, and La Dame Aboiulc.*' 
“Voeant doin'inain Ahnn'diam i>ro co 
quod doin'ibiis, ipias frequeiitant, ubun- 
dan'tiani boiio'rum tompora'lium pru\s- 
ta're putautur non aFiter tibi seiiliondniu 
est uequo al'itor qiiam quoinad’modum 
de illis audivisti.” ( William ofAutrrtjhv^ 
1248.) (Ste Beuchta.) 

“ i*no kind (jf thow' I he llnllfinn Vtila iiniiu' ; 

TIa t'rcfK U fall /'t'B ; wo HubU^; and I In* saim* 

Others White Jiauieii, and those that riiciu Jn\i; 
wen. 

Night Jjadies boiiic, of wliich ITahiiiidia's anocn.'* 
UicrarGhie, viii. p. .in:. 

The White Lady, The legend says 
.that Bertha promised tho workmen of 
Ncuhaua a sweet sou]p and carp on tho 
completion of tho castle. In romum- 
branco thereof, tliese dainties wore given 
to the |K)or of Bohemia on Minindy 
Thursday, but liave been diseoutiiiuetl. 

The most celebrated in Britain is tho 
ir/tite Lady of Avcncl\ the creation of 
Sir Walter Scott. 

While IMy of German legend, A 
being dressed in white, who appears at 
tho castle of German princes to forcbodo 
|i- death. Sh& last appeared, it is sold, in 
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1870|b just prior to the death of Prince 
Waldemur. She carries a bunch of keys 
at her side^ and is always dressed m 
white. The ftrst instance of this appari- 
tion occurred in the sixteentli century, 
and the name given to the lady is Bertna 
von Bosenberg (in Bohemia)^ 

*.* Tvuco, wo are told, eho has been lieard to 
si)eRk. once in December, ittSS, wliou '.ebe said. 1 
wait, for judgment !’* and once at the ca^itLe of 
Noubaiie. in Bohemia, when she eaid to the 
|ii iiicep, “ 'Tie ten o’clock.” 

Tke WhxU Lady of Ireland, The 
Banshee. 

White Ides. A conventional lie, such 
as telling a caller that Mrs. A. or Mrs. 
B. is not at home, meaning not *^at 
home ” to that particuiar caller. 

it IS !<aid that Dean Swift called on a ” friend,” 
and waa told by Jeanies tlial ” iiiaster is not at 
imiiu’.” After a time this very ” friend" <»llea 
on the dean, and Swift, queuing the window, 
Hhonted, “Not at liomr." When tlie friend ex- 
imstii luted. Swift said, " I belie\ e<l > onr footman 
wben lie said liiu master waatiot at boirio : surely 
3 Oil call tiplieve the master binisclf when be tells 
3 on be is not at home.” 

White Moments Of Life (T/ic). The 
rc’d- letter days or happy moments of 
life. The Bomaus used to mark un- 
lucky days, in their culondars, with 
hlaac chaiky and lucky ones with trhiie 
chalk ; hence Noiare diem lactea gemma 
or alba means to mark a day as a lucky 
one. 

TliOhO, in> .vuung friend, tlipsp are the while 
moments of one’s life.”— g/r IK. Scott: The Aufi- 
qiuoy, oLiap. iii. 

White Moon {Knight of the), Samp- 
son Carrasco assumed this cltaracter and 
device, in order to induce Don Quixote 
to abandon knight errantry, and return 
home. The Don, being worsted, returned 
borne, lingered a little while, and died. 
{Verrnntes: Don QalxotOy pt.-ii bk. iv. 
chap. 12, etc.) 

White Night (A). A sleepless night ; 
hoiicc the Freiicn phrase Parser une 
unit blaneheP 

• 

White* Poplar. This tree was 
originally the nymph Leuce, beloved by 
Pluto, and at death, the infernal Zeus 
metamorphosed her into a white ^plar, 
which was ultimately removed into 
Elysium. 

White Rooe. The House of York, 
whose emblem it was. 

The White Doee. Cardinal de la Pole. 
(Io00-1558.) 

White ^itose of JBngtdnd. So Perkin 
Warbeck or Osbeck was always ad- 
dressed by Margaret of Burgundy, the 
sister of Edward IV. (*-1449.) Iiudy 
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Catherine Gordon; given by James IV. 
as wife to Perkin Warbeck, was caU^ 

“ Tlie White Bose.” She married three 
times more after the death of Warbeck. 

The White Rone of Raby, Cecily, wife 
of Richard, Duke of York, audmotlier of 
Edward iV. and Richard HI. She was 
the youngest of tweuty-one children. 

White Sheep -Arotn-foo]. A tribe 
of Turkomans, so called from their 
standards. The Sophive'aii dynasty of 
Persia was founded by one of this tribe. 

White Sguall. One which produces 
no diminution of light, in coutradistiuc- 
tion to a blaek squall, in which the clouds 
are black and heavy. 

White Stone. Daye marked with a 
white atone. Days of pleasure ; days to 
Iks remembered with gratification. The 
Romans used a white stone or piece of 
chalk to mark tbeir lucky days with on 
the calendar, 'rhose that were unlucky 
they marked with black charcoal. {See 
Ked-ietteb Day.) 

WMte Stone (Bov. ii. 17). To him 
tJua overeometk will I give . ^ , a white 
stone ; and in the stone a new natne [i>] 
written which no man knowcih saving he 
that, reeeiveth it [i.e, the stoue]. In 
primitive times, when tm^lliug was 
difficult for want of places of public ac- 
commodation, hospitality was exorcisod 
by private individuals to a gveat extent. 
When the guest left, tho host gave him 
a fiinall white stone cut in two ; on one 
half tho host wrate his name, and on 
tlie oUier tlio guest ; the host gave the 
guest the half containing his [host's] 
name, and vice versd. This was done that 
the guest at some future time might re- 
turn the favour, if iioedod. Our text says:* 
,>^I will give him to eat of tho hidden 
manna I will feed or entertain 

liim well, and I will keep my friendship, 
sacred, inviolable, and known only to 
himself.* •, 

White Surrey. The horse of Bich- 
«ard HI. {See House.) 

“ Saddlo White Surrey for the lield.” 

ShnJeespeare: HichardUL, v. 3. 

White Tiuoture. That prepara- 
tion which the alchbniists believed would 
' ' convert any baser metal into silver. It 
is also calW the Stone of the Second 
Order, the^ little Elixir, and the little 
Magisterium. {See BEDTiNortTBP.) 

WhlllB Wster-lotilB {Pe-lien.kaoti\, 
A secret society whirii^matly /disturbra 
the empli'e ef China in the rcagu of £ea« 
King. (1796-1820.) ? 
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White Widow. The DucheHS of 
Tyrconnel, wife of Bichard Talbot, Lord- 
deputy of Ireland under James IL, 
created Duke of Tyrcoiuiel a Uttlo before 
the king’s abdication. After the death 
of Talbot, a female, supposed to be his 
duchess, supported herself for a few 
days by her needle. She woru a white 
mask, and dressed in white. {Pennant : 
London^’g, 147.) 

White Witch {A), A ciiuuing fellow ; 
one kiiowinn in white art in coutradis- 
tiiictiou to black art. 

"Two or (lirot^.'mrs jiant. ttioro to them' 

li.*ir(8onc . . . wiiat the \uIgHr white witob, 

II cniitiiuH uiHn. and aiioh like/'—A'ir IK. Ocott: 
KeniluvrOi^ clm|i. ix 

White as Driven Snow, (See 
Similes.) 

White in the Eye. It is said that 
the devil has no white in his eyes, and 
hence the Fi-ench locution, “ relut gui 
n'a point de blnnc en Vc^iiy Do you sec 
any white in my eye ? is asked by one 
who means to insinuate he is no fool or 
no knave— tliat is, he is not like the 
devil with no white in the eye. 

Whitebait Dinner. 'Phe ministerial 
dinner tliat announces the near close j 
of the parliamentary session. Sir Bober t 
Preston, M.P. for Dover, fu*st invited 
his friend •George Rose (Secretary of 
the Ti’easur^ and an elder brother of 
the Trinity House to dbe with him at 
his fishing* cottage ou thd banks of 
Dagenham Lake. This was at the close 
of the session. Bose on one occasion 
proposed tliat Mr. Pitt, their mutual 
mend, should be asked to join them; 
this was done, and Pitt promised to re- 
peat his visit the year following, when 
other members swelled the parly, Thic 
t»eut ou for several years, when I*itt 
suggested tliat the' muster should he in 
future nearer town, and Greenwich was 
selocted. Lord Camden next advised 
that each man should pay hi^ quota, 
^ho dinner became an aiuiuol fea^, and 
was until lately (l$i)2) a matter of 
(course. The time of meeting wajs^ 
Tiinity Monday, or aa near Tiinity 
Monday as circuiustanccs would allow, 
and therefore was near the close of tho 
sessiou. * 

Wbltebosnk A secret agrarian asso- 
ciation organised in Ireland about the 
year y59. So called because •they wore 
white Bhirts in their nightly ei^ditions. 
In 1787 a new association appeared, the 
members of which called themselves 
“Bight-boys.** llie Whiteboys were 
originally celled “ Levellers,*’ from their 


throwing down fences and levollinj^en- 
closures. (See Lbvellebs.) 

Whitehall (iJbudon) ohtaiued its 
name from the white and fresh upiiear- 
unc^ of tlie fronts compai‘ed witn the 
ancient buildings in Yort Place. (Brat/- 
ley : Londotvana.) (Sec White House. ) 

Whitewashed. Said of a fiersou 
who has taken the benefit of the Insol- 
vent Act. He went to prison covered 
with debts and soiled with “dirty 
ways : ** he comes out with a clean bill 
to begin the contest of life afresh. 

Whit-leather. The skiu of a horse 
emred and wliitened for whip- f hongs, 
hedging-gloves, and so on. 

“TUy i^'enliU inafie of wbiMethcr wliaugo . . . 

iB turned now to velvet.’* 

m. XAufld., *jn. 

Whitsunday. White Sunday. The 
seventh Sunday after Easter, to com- 
memorate the “Descent of tho Holy 
Ghost** ou the day of Pentecost. In 
the Primitive Church the newly-baptised 
wore white from Easter to PeuhTost, 
and were cfdled alba'ti (white-robfid). 
The lust of the Sundays, which was also 
tho chief festival, was called emphaii- 
cidly Bomhdica in Albis (Sunday in 
White). 

Another etymology is Wit or W n^dom 
Sunday, tho day when the Apostles 
were tilled with ^visdom by tho Holy 
Ghost. 

** Thw *3My W is caUl. 

Eor wisdoiii hiuI wu Bereno laid, 

Was soiien to rtie AiiosMes sh f liis dii> 
Vambr. UnuH r, MSS., IW. 1. 1, p 


(Compare Witten-agmote,) 

'* We to kepe this our WllsondiiA hirmi^e 
t lie law ofOod was tlieu of the Holy \Vy(;lit. m* 
(jlioBtdeliuredferostly vnto vs.''~'fine:nifT(l:>4o). 

“This day is called Wytsoiidiiy hcnuise tl»o 
Holy GliuHt brouitbt wytle and wisdom into 
ChriBtiB disciides . . . and niled tUoin full tif 
irlioatly wytto.'*— Jn die Pmtfeoetie (primed I'y 
Wj liken do Wvrde). 


Whittington. (Sec umhr Cat ; also 
WmiKOTON.) 

Biley in his Mttnimenta ^GildhalUe 
Londenenm xviii.) says achat was 
used at tlio time for “trading” (i.r, 
buying and soiling)! and that Wiiittliig« 
ton made his money bjr achat j called 
acat. Wo have the word meatet*, catercu 


Aa much civor exists rospRCtins Dick Whit- 
tington, the foHowiiig aciKiunt will Ixjuseful. He 
Was Dorn in tilouoesteraUire, In tlie mlMle of t he 
fourteenth ceuturjr^nd was the eon of » knlglit 
of BWHl proiMjrty. Ho wont to Loudoa to Icnrn 
how to liecoino a mercLwnt., Hlo niaeter was 
a rolailvo,auil took a great interest In the boy, 
Who aubseijucutljr mawlod Alice, Ida master*;* 
duuHhtev. Me iKjeaiue Very rich, and wsm four 
»JE l.*mdon, imt th«^ first time wua 
before tno QfBce wae created Mayor by 
lliebard II. He died ih durlDg his year ut 
oinoe, about six^y-thres years of age. • 
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t<UttIe(^). A knife. (Anglo-Saxon 
hwjiTel, a knife ; hivat, diaxp or keen.) 

"Walter d& Aldcbani lieAdd land of the kinif 
111 the More, in the eouniy of Hnlou. h>* tlio eervuMi 
of i>aying t4) the king yearly nt hia exchetidt^r 
two kniieH [whittlesl, whereof one otight to lie 
of that value or goounom that at the ttrnt ttlrolce 
It would cut asunder in the tniddle a liasle*r4Ml 
of a year's grow ch. and of the length of acuhit, 
aliirli aeiiice ought to ho ... cm the luorrnw 
of 8t. iiii'hacl. . . The wild knives [whittles} to 
lie dcUTon'd to the chainhurlafn to keep for the 
king's use."— fflaantt : dneUaU Tenunu. 

Whittle Dovn. To cut away with 
a knife or whittle; to reduce; to en- 
croach. In Cumberland, undeipaid 
sehoolma^tere used to be allowed Whittle- 
f/ail — i.e, the privilege of knife and fork 
at the table oi those who employ them. 

The Americans whittled down the 
royal throne;*’ “whittled out a com- \ 
moil wealth ; ” “ whittle down the forest * 
trees ; ” “ whittle out a railroad ; ” 
“whittle down to the thin end of no- 
thing.” (Saxon, hivyiclf a large knife.) 

“Wc have whittled down our loss extremely, 
and will jiwt allow a man mure tliau aid Ktiglish 
Rlain 'lui uf 4,nuu."— H’ciIpcWi*. 

Whitworth Gun. {See Gun.) 

Whole Duty of Man. Tenison, 
liiifhop of Lincoln, says the author was i 
l>r. Chaplin, of University College, Ox- j 
forti. {r'rf'fi/n : Ihnry.) 

Thomas Heame ascribes the author- 
ship to Archbishop Sancroft. 

Some think Dr. Hawkins, who wrote 
the introduction, was the author. 

The following names liavo also been 
Lady Packingtou (assisted 
by Dr. Fell), Archbishop titeiHie, Arch- 
bishop Woodhead, William Fulham, 
Archhiahop Ffewcii fPrasident of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford), and others. 

Whole Gale (A), A very lieavy 
wind. The throe degree.s are a fresh 
gale, a siroitg gale, and a lu-aey or V'hale 
gale. 

Whom the ^ds Love Die Young 

f Ih‘rodoto»\. Cited in Don Jmn. canto 
iv. VI (death of ^idee). 

Wlok. WtoKed. and in French Miehe, 
Mevhanf. 'fliatthe two English W'ords 
and the two French^^words aiould^havo 
similar rosomblauces' and similar mean- 
ings is a remarkable ooincddeuco, es- 
]>iecially as the two adjectives are quite 
indopeudeiit of the nouns in their ety- 
mology. “Wick” is the Anglo-Saxon 
u'coci'j a rush Or reed, but “ wicked” 
is the Anglo-Saxon ime or ivac^ vile. 
So “ m(''cho” is the Latiiuiiny^i?, a wiok, 
but “ mechaut” is the old French mes* 
cheuHtf unlucky. 

Wioko^ Bihle. (Ste Bible.) 


WtokedPrayerBook(!7M. Printed 
1686, octavo. The Fourteenth Sunday 
after Trinity reads - 
“Nuw the works uf ilio flesh are manlfeBi;, 
wliic;h arc them), iulultrry, fornirattuu, unclean- 
ncMS, IdiilHtry . . . lliey wliortu tUeae things ahall 
inherit tJiu kiugdum of God." 

(Of f'.oiirso, "sIihII inherit" should Im ahall wd 
inhetU.) 

WlokedWeod(nd). Hops. 

"After the introduction into England of the 
wickfMl weed e-alted buiis.'’— g(;turM te Edvard 
Vi.'a PafUtment,!^. 

Wicket-gate. The entrance to the 
road that leadeth to ^the Celestial City. 
Over the portal is the iiiscriptiou—- 
“ Knock, AND IT SHALL BE OPENED tTNTO 
YOU.” {Bun if an : Pilgrim's Progress,) 

WleUffe {John), called “ The Morn- 
ing Star of the ^formation.” (1621- 
1384.) 

Wide-awake. Felt hats are so called 
by a pun, because they never have a nap 
at any time ; they are always wide 
awake. 

Wldo'noatiila (3 syl.). (French, 
Bringucnanlles.) A huge giant, who 
subsisted ou windmills, and lived in the 
island of Tohu. When Pautagi'uel and 
his fleet reached this island no food could 
be cookiHl because Widenostrils had 
sw'allowed “ every individual pan, skil- 
let^ kettle, frying-pan, di'ibpiug-pau, 
iKuler, and saiicep^ in the land, and 
died from eating a lump of butter, Tohu 
and Bohu, l^wo coutiguou8''^islands (in 
Hebrew, toil and confusion), mean lands 
laid waste by war. The giant bad eaten 
everything, so that there was “notliiug 
to fry with,” as the French say— i.<f. 
nothing left to live upon. 

Widow. Obass Widow.) 

Widow (in Hudibras), The relict erj 
Aminadab Wilmer orWillmot, an Inde- 
pendent, slain at EdgehiU. She had 
£200 left her. Sir Hudibras fell in love 
with he^, 

Widow Bird. A corruption of Why- * 
daw binl. So called from the counuy 
«Qf WhydaW, in Western Africa. The 
blunder is perpetuateil in the scientific 
name given to the genus, which is the ^ 
Latin Vittna, a widow. 

Widow’s Cap. This was a Bomau 
custom. Widows were obliged to wear 
“weeds” ^or ten months. {Seneca: 
Ppistlcs, Ixv.) • 

Widow's Plano. Inferior instru- 
ments sold as barges ; so called from 
the ordinary advertisement anuoundug 
that a widotv lady is compelled to seu 
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her ittBoo, for vliidi she will tako half- 
price. 

WMow% Port. A wiuo sold for 
port, but of quite a differeut family. 
Ah a widow retains her liusbaud’s name 
alter her husband is taken away, so this 
mixture of potato spirit and some in- 
ferior wine retains the name of port, 
though every drop of port is taken 
from it. 

“We have all beard of widow's ixirt, and of eiio 
Instinciivedread all iiersoiia w ho haveaiiy ruspeut 
for (heir health liave for lt."'~rA0 rVifies. 

Wlelaad (2 syl.^ . The famous smith 
of Scandinavian fable. He and Amilias 
had a contest of skill in their handicraft. 
Wieland*8 sword cleft his rival down to 
the thighs ; but so sharp was the sword, 
that Amilias was not aware of the cut 
till he attempted to stir, when he divided 
into two pieces. This sword was named 
Balmuug. 

Wife is from the verb to weave, 
(Saxon u'efan^ Danish Oennan 

whence av'M, a woman, one who 
works at the distaff.) Woman is called 
the distaff. Hence Drydeu calls Aiiue 
** a distaff on the throne/' While a girl 
WU4 spinning her wedding clothes she 
was simply a spinster; but when this 
task was done, and she was married, she 
became a ^vife, or one who had already 
woven her allotted task. 

AlfrfKl, in his will, spealos of his male 
and female descendants as those of the 
ap€ar'‘8.%de and those of the apitidle-aidej 
a distinction still observed by tlio Ger- 
mans ; and hence the effigies on graves 
of spears and spindles. 

Wig. A variation of the French per- 
rnque^ Latin pilnrat, our prriwtt/ cut 
short. In the middle of the eighteenth 
s«ntury we meet with thirty or forty 
different namcH for wigs : as the arti- 
choke, bug, barrister’s, bishop’s, brush, 
bush [buz 2 ], buckle, busby, chain, chan- 
cellors, corded woli’s paw, Cou^nt Saxe’s 
«'mod6, the cratch, the cut bob, the de- 
tached buckle, the Dalmahoy (a bob- 
wig worn by tradesmen), the drop, th^ 
Dutch, the full, the htuf -natural, the 
Jansenist bob, the judge’s, the ladder, 
the long bob, the Louis, the periwig, the 
pigeon^ wing, the rHIiuoceros, the rose, 
the scratch, the she-dragou, the small 
back, the spinach seed, the staircase, the 
Welsh, and the wild boar’s back. 

A A magnate. Louis XIV. 

had long flowing hair, and the courtiers, 
out of compliment to the young king, 
wora perukes. When Louis grew older 
he adopted the wig, whi(^ very soon 


encumbered the head and shoulders of 
the aristocracy of Fncland and France. 
Lord Chanceirorr., judges, and barristers 
still wear big wigs. Bishops used to 
wear them in meHouse of Lox^ till 1880. 

** All ye fa* over tlie cleuifb, there will he htii nt- 
wijf left in the iiarleh,aiid Umc'ii the iiiiiiirircr’e." 
— .StV Walter iSeott : Tha Antiquary. 

Make mga, A perru^uier, who'vancicd 
himself “married to immortal verse,” 
sent his epic to Voltaire, aidring him to 
examine it and give his “ oondid opinion” 
of its merits. The witty patriarcli of 
Feniey simply wrote on the MS. ” Mnko 
wigs, make wigs, make wigs,” and re- 
turned it to tlie barber-poet. {Hee Sutor, 
Stick to the cow,) 

Wig (A), A head. Similarly, the 
French coll a head a hinette. As ‘ ‘ QaeUe 
hinctU ! ” or ntic droie dc 
M. Binet was the court wig-maker iu the 
reign of Louis XIV. “ m, Binctt qtn 
foil lee perrnf/Hcs dn roi/t demenreJin/! dcs 
PvtUs-Chamm.'^ {Altinmack des ad~ 
dresses som Louis XI T.) 

** Kieae ere not lolist^rs, tJarili iny m-ip.” 

*S. Itnth.r; iltnhbrcs. 

Wig, War (Anglo-Saxon), 'rhe word 
enters into many names of )>laces, as 
Wimn in Lancriidiire, where .Vrthur is 
saia to have routed the Saxons. 

Wight {Isfeof) means jirohably oliaii- 
nel island. (Celtic wo/, water; gwiffh^ 
the cliaimel.) The inhabitants xiHod to 
be called Uuhtii or Gwythii, the inhabi- 
tants of the channel isle. 

V According to the famous Auglo- 
Saxou Chrontm^ the island is so called 
from Wilitgar, great j^uudsuii of King 
Cerdie, who conquered it. All cpouyinii'. 
names — ^that is, names of persons, like 
the ntomes of places, are more lit for 
fable than history : os Cissa, to account 
for Oissanceoster (Chichester) ; Uarsa to 
account for Horsted ; Hmyist to account 
for Hengistbury ; Brutus to account for 
Britain; and so on. 

Wlg’wam’. An Indian faut<( America). 
I'he Knisteneaux word is wigmum, and 
the Algonquin ive^\ou-om-Ht, contracted 
into wekouom (ou w, us in Fi'cncli), 
whence teikwom. 

Wild {Jonathan), the detective, bom 
at Wolverhampton, in Staffordshire. 
He brought to the gallows thirty-five 
highwaymen, twenty-two housebreakers, 
and ten returned convicts. He woe him- 
self hanged alT Tyburn for housebreak- 
ing “ amidst th« exeorationB of an en- 
raged populace, who pelted him with 
stones to the lost moment of his 
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ezisikoe.” (1A82>1725,) Fieldiug han a 
novel entitled Jonatfian Wild, 

Wild Boar. An emblem of warlike 
fury and merciless brutality. 

Wild Boy of HaadoUn or Man of 

Kalurf f found in the forest of Hertswold^ 
Hanover. He walked on^ all fours, 
climbed trees like a monkey, fed on grass 
and leaves, and ^uld never be taught 
to articulate a single word, Dr.^ Ar- 
buthnot and Lord Monboddo sanctioned 
the notion that this poor boy was really 
an unsophisticated specimen of iX\9igenm 
hoDw; but Blumenbach showed most 
coiirlusivoly that he was bom dumb, of 
weak intellect, and was driven from his 
home by a stepmother. He w*as dis- 
covered in 1726, was called Peter tlie 
Wild Boy, and died at Broadway Farm, 
near Berkhampstead, in 1785, at the 
supposed age of seventy-three. 

Wild Gtalldreii. 

(1) 1*etc%' the Wild lioif. {See above,) 

(2) Mile. Lablaiic, found by the vil- 
La<^ers of Hoiguy, near GhiMons, in 1731 : 
she died a t Piuis in 1786, at the supposed 
age of sixty-two. 

(3) A child captured by three sports- 
men in the woods of Cannes (Franco) in 
1798. (^e World of Womiern^ p, 61, 
(\)iTe8pondence.) 


an enemy of Moses,” and that this man 
is the “ Wild Huntsman.” {Ktthn rm 
Schwarz : Honld, p. 499.) 

Wild Oats. He is sowing his mid 
indulging the buoyant folly of 
youth; living in youthful dissipation. 
The idea is that the mind is a field of 
good oats, but these pranks are wild oats 
or weeds sown amongst the good seed, 
choking it for a time, and aoout to die 
out ana give place to genuine com. The 
corresponding French phrase is ** Jeter 
ses premiers fauxy^' which reminds us of 
Cicero’s expression, “ Xondwm illi defer ~ 
bait adolescent {S(*e Oats.) 

Wild Women [Wildii Fratfcn] of 
Oeniiany resemble the Ellu-maids of 
Scandinavia. Like them, they are very 
l)Gaiitiful, have long flow'ing hair, and 
live in hills. {See WUNDEBBUBO.) 

WlUt Women. Those who go in for 

women’s rights ” and general topsy- 
tnrvyism. Some smoke cigars iu the 
streets, some wear knickerl)ockerB, some 
stuiii]» the country as ” screaraiug ora- 
tors,” all try to as much like men as 
|Kissi)>1e. 

“ r4#*t cunuuentl t»» thesp fenmle rnnair* 

:it4*s <Uit> , and tbo wlmle 

I'uhorf of wUil wonn'ii in like an angry bpehUv, 
wliuli a rtniKli hand has disturl»eil."— jTtw/trtfwfli 
O niarft, .Mrtrc’li, IstlK!, i», 403, ^ 


Wild-goose Chase. A hunt after a 
mare’s nest. This chose has two de- 
fects : First, it is very har<l to catch the 
goose ; and, secondly, it is of very little 
worth when it is caught. 

7h lead one a wild-goose chase. To be- 
guile one with false hopes, or put one on 
tlie pursuit of something not practicable, 
or at any rate not worth the chase. 

Wild Huntsman. 

The German tradition is that a sixw- 
tral hunter witli dogs fre<|ueuts the Black 
Foi'est to chase the wild animals, {Sir 
Walter Scott : Wild Huntsman.) 

The French story-of Le Orand Venenr 
is laid in* Fontainebleau Foi'est, and is 
considei'ed to be “ St, Hubert/’ {Father' 
Afnttlnm.) *■ 

The English name is '’Heme tho 
Hunter,” who was once a kee]ier iu 
Windsor Forest. In winter time, at 
midnight, he walks about Heine’s Oak, 
and blasts trees and cattle. He wears 
horns, and rattles a chain in a ’’most 
hideous manner.” {Merry Wires of 
Windsor f iv. 4.) r 

Another legend is that a certain Jew 
would not suffer Jesus to drink out of a 
korse-tmugh, but pointed to some water 
ill a hooi-priut as good enough for ” such 


Wild as a Blaroli Hare. Tlie hare 
in spring, after one or two rings, will 
often run straight on end‘*''for several 
miles. This is especially the case with 
the buck, which thereioi’o affords the 
best sport. 

Wilde. A John or Johnni/ Wilde is 
one who w^ears himself to skin and bone 
to add house to house and iHini to Ivim. 
The bile is that John Wilde, of Hoden- 
kerchen, in tho isle of K-iigon, found ob'e 
day a gla.ss slipper belonging to one of 
the hill-folks. Next day the little 
brownie, in the cbai-acter of a merchant, 
came t'^ roileem it, and John asked 
the price ’’that he sliould find a goli^ 
ducat in every fun-ow he ploughed.” 

* Tho bargbin was concluded, and the 
avaricious hunks never ceased ploughing 
moniiug, noon, nor night, but died 
within twelve months from over-work. 
{Hiigen tradition,) 


Wile away lime (not While). It is 
'the same word as ” guile,” to ” beguile 
the time” {falfere tetnpns). ^ 

To wile fiicl) inonieut with a freeh delight.'’ 
Lotcell ; Isvend of HrittanVi iiart 1. stanza d. , 


Wilfrid (St.). Patron saint of bakers, 
being himself of the craft. (634-709.) 
St, Wilfrid^s NeedU is a narrow 
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pfuaa^ in tho crypt ci Bipon cathedral, 
built by Odo, Aronbishop of Canterbury, 
and used to try whether virfi^ns deserve 
the name or not. It is said that none 
but virgin^ can pass this ordeal. 

WU^lm Sierster (2 syl.). 
first true Uermau novel. Jt was by 
Goethe, who died 1832, af|[ed eighty- 
three. 

Will not when They may. Those 
trho win not when they may^ when they 
wifi they thall hare nay. 

“ Qui ne prend le bien quaud il pent, 
il ne I’a pas quand il veut,’* 

**Quand le bien vient, on le doit 
prendre.” 

** Saisir en tout Toccasion et r&>propo8 
est un grand ^l^ent do bonheur et de 
succ^.” 

WUllam (2 Bvl. ; in Jei'malem l>e- 
lireret^^ Archbishop of Orange. An 
ecclesiastical wamor, who besought 
Pope Urban on his knees that he might 
be sent in the crusade, lie took .400 
armed meu in his train from hLs own 
diocese. 

W'illiam, youngest sou of William 
Bufus. He wore a casque of gold, and 
was the leader of a large army of British 
bow>mon and Irish volunteers in the 
crusading carrny. {Tasso: Jerusalem 
delivered, bk. iii.) 

V English history teaches that Wil- 
liam Rufus^was never mairied. (liee 
OULANDO FTIEIOSO.) 

Jtelted WilL William, Lord Howard, 
warden of the Western Marches. (1563< 
1040.) 

His Billioa hlado, by Mnrclimen felt, 

Himi; in a bffwul and atiidiled lielt ; 

Henav in rude idira^e, the fmrdfirors still 
(Jailed noble How'anl ‘ Bolted Will,’ ” 

Vir Waiter 8eoU: Imu of the Last iUueh’sl, v, 10. 

St, William of Aquitaine was one of 
the soldiers of Charlemagne, and helped 
to chase the Saracens from Languedoc. 
Jki 808 he renounced the world, imd died 
812. He is usually represented as a 
mailed soldier. 

St, William of Mallaralle oi Maleral. ‘ 
A French nobleman of .very abandoned 
life ; but, being converted, he went as 
pil^m to Jerusalem, and on his return 
re&ed to the desert of Malavalle. He is 
depicted in a Benedictine^s habit, with 
armour lyii^ beside him. (pied 1 157.) 

St, ff’^illiam of Mmtpelier *iA repre- 
sented with a uly growing from his 
month, with the words Are Maria in 
gold letters on it. 

St, William of Monte is drawn 

with a wolf by liis side. 1142.) j 


St, William of Norwich was the ^le- 
brated child said to have been crucified 
by the Jews in 1167. He is represented 
as a child crowned with thorns, or cruci- 
fied, or holding a hammer and nails in 
his hands, or wounded in his side with a 
knife. (Seq Polyolhion, song xxiv.) 

V In Percy’s Jteliquas (bk, i. 3)^ there 
is a tale of a lad named How, sBii of 
Lady Helen, of Mcrrylaud town (Milan), 
who was allured by a Jew*s daughter 
with an apple. She stuck him with a 
penknife, rolled liim in lead, and cast 
him into a well. Lady Helen went in 
search of her boy, and the child's ghost 
cried out from the bottom of the u’ell — 

**Tho ii‘ail 18 woiulntiia hmi'y, iiiithiM', 

The well la worulroiia ileip ; 

A keen |•eliklllre atickn in my beirt, inirber ; 
A word 1 donime aiMnk." iSi'e Huiin). 

St, William of Eoesehifd is rej^Tes&nted 
with a torch fiaming on his grave. (Died 
1203.) 

St, William of York is depicted in 
})ontificals, and bearing his archiepis- 
copal cross. (Died lb54.1 

William II, The bouy of this king 
was pickeil up by Purkess, a charcolil- 
bumer of Minestead, and conveyed in a 
carl to Winchester. The na me of P urkoss 
is still to lie seen in the agme village. 

“ A Minestend rburl, wbow* warned tnide 
Waa hurnliiK chtirconl in the >7iHd(\ 

OiiiMiretr hed amid the irorae 
Tho monarch finuid ; and in liia wain 
He raised, and to Ht. Bwirhin'a fane 
C’on\ eyed tiu' bleeding coi'tie.'’ W. S, Itoae. 

William III. Tt was not known tijl 
the discovery of the c^iTespondence of 
Cardonnel, secititary of Marn)Oi*ough, by 
tlic Historical MS. Coinmission in 18GU, 
tlmt our Dutch king was a groat eater. 
Cardonnol, writing from The Hague, 
October, 1701, to TJuder-Secretary Ellis, 
says—” It is a pity his majesty will not 
be more teinpemte in his diet. Slioiild 
I eat BO inucm, and of the same kinds, 
1 dare say I should scarce have survived 
it so long, and yet 1 reckon myself none 
of the weakest constitutions.” 

Utliiam of Cloiakedlie (2 eyb). A 
noted outlaw and famous archer of the 
“north oonntrie.” ASee Clym of thb 
Clough.) 

William of Newkargh (QulielmusNeu- 
brigensu), monk of Newburgh in York- 
shire, Bumamed Little, and sometimes 
called (rttlielmus Pavon,% wrote a histo^ 
in five booksjfrom the Conquest to 1 197* 
edited by lliomas Heaine, in three 
voltunes, octave, .Oxford, 1719. Ilie 
Latin is good, and the work ranks with 
tliat of MMmesbUiy^ William of Neiv- 
burgh » the first writer who rejects 
Geoffrey of Ifonmouth^s Trq|ail descent 
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of tl%old Britons, whidi ho calls a ** fig- 
ment made more absurd by Geoffrey’s 
impudent a#id impertinent lies.” Ho is, 
however, quite as fabulous an historian 
iia the “unpudeut” Geoffrey. (1136- 
1208.) 

WlUlam I., King of I^issia and 
Empeipr of Germany, was called by his 
detractors H^aUar Tartufe, 

WUlle-Waatle (the child’s game). 
Willio Woatle was governor of Tlnmo 
Castle, Haddington. When Cromwell 
sent a summons to him to surrender, ho 
replied— 

“HeroT. Willie Wftiitlo, 

Htand linn iii in.\ camie, 

And nil the do^-H in the to\i*n 
aiinn’t null Willie Wagtle down.*' 

Willow. To handle the 
the cricket bat. 

To wear the willow. To go into 
moiiruiim, especially for a sweotlieart or 
bride. Fuller says, “The wdllow is a 
sad tree, w^hereof such as have lost their 
love make their mourning garlands.” 
The jisalmist tells us that the Jeivs in 
captivity ** hanged their harjis upou the 
willows ’ ’ in sign of mourning, (cxxxvii. ) 

Willow Garlands An emblem of 
being forsaken. “All round my hat t 
wear a green willow. ' ’ So Shakcsi)care : 
* ‘ I offered him my company to a willow- 
tree .... to maae him u garLand, 
as being forsaken.” {Mach Ado Ahont 
ifothinff, ii. 1.) The very term weeping 
willow will suffice to account for its 
emblematical character. 

Willow Pattorn* To the right is 
a lordly mandarin’s country seat. It is 
two storeys higli to show the rank and 
wealth oi the possessor; in the fore- 
ground is a pavilion, in the background 
an oraiigo-troe, and to the nght of the 
pavilion a ^each-tree in full bearing. 
T’he estate is enclosed by an elegaut 
wooden fence. At one end of the bridge 
is the fapious willow-tree, and at the 
other the goi'doner’s cottage, one storey 
high, and so humble that the grounds 
are wholly uncultivated, the only green 
thing being a small fir-tree at the back. 
At the top of the pattern (left-hand side) 
is an island, with a cottage ; the grounds 
are MghIycultivatod,aiiamudi been 
reclaimed from the water. The two birds 
are turtle-doves. The three fimres on 
tlie bridge are the maiidariu’s daughter 
with a aistaff nearest xhe cottage, the 
lovers witli a boat in tlie middle, aud 
nearest the wiUbw-tree the mandarin 
with a whip. 


The tradition. I’he mandarin had an 
only daughter named lii-clii, who feU in 
Ipvo with Chang, a young man who lived 
in the island home represented at the 
top of the pattern, aud who had been 
her father’s secretary. The father over- 
heard them one day making vows of love 
under the orange-tree, and sternly for- 
bade the unequal match ; hut the lovers 
contrived to elope, lay concealed for a 
while in the gt^ener’s cottage, and 
thoiice made their escape in a Tioat to 
the island home of the young lover. The 
enraged mandarin pursued them with a 
whip, and would have beaten them to 
death harl not the gods rewarded their 
fidelity by cliaugiiig them both into 
turtle-doves. The picture is caUed the 
willow pattern not only because it is a 
tale of disastrous love, but because tlio 
eloj^ment occurred “when the willow 
begins to shed its leaves.” 

Willy- niUy. voleiis; willing 

or not. nillAie, where nill is 

m’ negative, and will^ juat as mletis is 
n'^rolnis. 

Wil'mlngton. invoked by l*homson 
in his ff'mter, is Sir Spencer Compton, 
Earl of Wilmington, the first patron of 
OUT poet, and Speaker of tho House of 
Commons. 

WU't or Welk, to witlicr. lliis 
is the Dutch and Gorman welken (to 
fade). SiHniser says, “'^hen ruddy 
Pheebus ’gins , to w'elk in* west 
fade in tho west. 

“A wiUod debatichot* ia not a fruit of the tree 
of life.”— J, t'oofc-; The Of lent, p. IW. 

Wllt'allire (2 syl.) is Wil ton-shire, 
Wilton being a contraction of Wily-town 
(the town on the river Wily). 

WlB'oUester. According to t?.e 
authority given below, Winchester was 
the Camolot of Arthurian romance. 
Hanmer, referring to Xing I.ear, ii. 2, 
says Crmelot is Queen Camel, Somerset- 
shire, in the vicinity of which “are marty 
large moors where arc bred great quan- 
tities of ^ese, so that many other tilaccs 
are from hence supplied with quills and 
feathers.” Kent says to the Duke of 
Cornwall— 

“Goose, If r ha<f you upon Sarum Plaift. 

I'd drive ye cacKliugboine to Canielot." 

With all due respect to Hanmer, it seems 
far moTOr probable that Kont refers to 
Camelford, in Com wall, where tin Duke 
of Coniwall resided, in his castle of Tin- 
tag'el. He says, “HI hai^you on 
Scuisbu^ Plaui [where geeSo anound], T 
would <mve yon home to Tintagel, on 
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the river Camel/’ Though the Oamelot 
of Sliakespeare is Tintagel orCamelfonh 
yet the Camelot of Kin" Ai-thur may be 
Queen Gomel; and indeed visitors arc 
still pointed to certain large entrench* 
ments at South Cadbu^ (Cadbury 
Castle) called by the inhabitants **King 
Arthur’s Palace.” 

** Sir Balin's Bwora wiw put into inArbl^i atone. 
BtandiiiK A» upright an a great luillatone.aud it 
Bwaiii down the atream to the cllv 4)f (;ametotr~ 
that ia, in EugliahiWmchoatcr."— i/ialorr of Prince 
Arthiifi 44 , 

Wind Egg. An egg without a shell. 
Dr. Johnson’s notion ^t the wind egg 
does not contain the principle of lifo ia 
no more correct than the superstition 
that the hen tliat lays it was impreg- 
natedj like the Thracian mares,” by 
the wind. The usual cause of such eggs 
is that the hen is too fat. 

Winds. Poetical names of the winds. 
The North wind, Aquilo or Bo'reos; 
Souths Notus or Austcr; East, Eu'rus; 
West^ Zephyr or Favonius ; North-east ^ 
Argea'tes; North-west^ Corns; Stnith- 
<*as^,Voltuniu8 ; Sonth-tvesty Affar ventus, 
Africiis, Africa'nus, or Libs. The 
Thra'seias is a north wind, but not due 
north. 

" Uoreaa and Ca^ciaa. and Argeatoa loud, 

And Thraaciaarend the woodsy, and Heaaiiprnrn ; 
Notiiaand Afer, black with thiiiideroux clotida, 
I'Toiu HeiTalb'ua. Thwart of iheae, aa flerce, 
Korth ruKh .... Knruaand zephyr .... 

Sli’<»cco and LIbecchIo rijibycua].” 

Milton: Purfuliic lost, x. e0iv-T«J0. 

Special whfds, 

(1) The Btestaw Winds are refresh- 
ing breezes which blow annually for 
forty days in the Mediterranean Sea. 
(Greek, efos, a year.) 

(2) The Habmattan. A vrind which 
blows ^riodically from the interior parts 
of Africa towards the Atlantic. It pre- 
vails in December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, and is generally accompanied 
with fog, but is so dry as to wither vege- 
tation and cause human skin to peel off. 
^ (3) The Khamsin. A fifty days’ wind 

hi Egypt, from the end of April to tho 
inunction of the Kile. (Arabic for 
fifty.) 

(4) The MtstbaTj. A violent north- 
west wind blowing down the Gulf of 
Lyons; felt particulaijy at Mai*seiHes 
and the south-east of France. 

(5) The PamfeBO blows in the sum- 
mer season, from the Andes across tho 
pampa| to the sea-coast. It is a dry, 
north-west wind. 

(6) The Puna Winds prevail for four 
months iA the Puna (table-lands of Peru). 
Tlie most dry and parching winds of any. 


, Wlien tliey prevail it is necossajpr 
\ protect the moe with a mask, from the 
; heat by day and intense /»)ld of the 
I night. 

(7) Sam'ibl or Simoom', A hot, suffo- 
cating wind that blows occasionally in 
Africa and Arabia. Its approach is in- 
dicated by A redness in the air. (Arabic, 
samoony from sammOy destructive.)^ 

(8) The Sirocco. A wind from North- 
om Africa that blows over Italy, Sicily, 
etc., producing extreme languor mid 
mental debility. 

(9) The Sola'no of Spain, a south- 
east wind, extremely hot, and loaded 
with fine dust. It produces great un- 
easiness; hence the proverb, ^Ask no 
favour during the Solano.” (See Tbade 
Winds.) 

To take or hare the wind. To get or 
keep the upper hand. Lord Bacon uses 
the phrase. ‘‘To have the wind of a 
ship ’’ is to be to the windward of it. 

Windfall. Unexpected legacy: 
money which Las come de emto. Some 
I of ^the ^glish nobility were forbidden 
by' the .tenure of their estates to foil 
timber, all the trees being reserved for 
the use of the Royal Navy. Those trees, 
however, which were blown down were 
excepted, ond hence a good wind was 
often a groat godsend. 

Windmills. Don Quixote do la 
Mancha, riding through the plains qf 
Montiel, approached tliirty or forty wind- 
mills, which lie declared to Sancho Panza 
” were giants, two leagues in length or 
more.” Striking his spurs into Rosi- 
uanto, with his lance in rest, he drove 
at one of the “monsters dreadful as 
Typhffius.” The lance lodged in the 
sail, and the latter, striking both man 
and boost, lifted them into the air, 
shivering the lance to frieces. When 
the valiant knight and his steed fell to 

and^on Quixote dScloi'ed that t/ie en- 
clianter Frestou, “ who carried off his 
library with all the ^oks therein,” had 
changed the giants into windmills “ out 
of malice.” (Cei'vmtes: Eon QnixotCy 
bk. i. ch. viii.) 

To fight with windmills. To combat 
chimeras. The French have the same 
proverb, “ Se hattre centre des mouHns 
a vent,** The allusion is, of course, to 
the adventure pqn Quixote ref eired 
to above* 

Ih have mvdmilh in your head. Fan- 
cies, chimeras. Similar to “.bees in 
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yotl^ bonnet” Sancho Fanza 

says— 

“ Did I nflfc tell your woValiin they were wipd- 
inills? Hiid who could Have thought otlierwiw, 
('xcept such as bad wiadintlU iu their bend ? — 
Cervantfs Don (Jfuiavite, bK. i. ch. vul. 

Windmill Street, When Chaniel 
chapel, St. Panrs, waa talwn down by 
the d’rotector Somerset, in 1549, more 
than 1,000 cart-loads of bones were re- 
moved to Finsbury Fields, where they 
fonned a large mound, on which tliree 
windmills were erected. It was from 
these mills that tlie street obtained its 
name. (Leigh Hunt,) 

Window. (Norwegiau, vhidue.) A 
I'nwh window opens like folding doors ; 
a Hash window is in two parts, called 
saslies, one or both of which are made to 
slide up and down about half way. 

Wine. A niagnum of wine is two 
quarts ; -a tappiuhen of wine or rum is 
a double ma^iun ; a jeroboam of wine 
or rum is a double tappit-heu ” ; and 
a rchohoam is a double jeroboam. 

.. Wine. The French sajr of wine that 
makes you stupid, it is vin d'An^; if it 
makes you maudlin, it is Hnde cerf (from 
the notion that deer weep) ; if ij^uarrel- 
somo, it is rtD de if talkative, it is 
Tin de pie ; if sick, it is Tin d^ pm'c ; if 
crafty, it is vin de rmtrd ; if rude, it is 
vm de Ml nge, ( See below , ) 

If in of ape (Chaucer). I tipw that 
ye liave drunken win of ape ” — i,e, wine 
TO make you drunk ; in Frejich, vin de 
Hinge. There is a Talmud pamble which 
says that Satan came one day to drink 
with Noah, and slew a ln.mb, a lion, a 
pig, and an ape, to teach Noah that man 
before wine is in him is a lamby when he 
drinks moderately he is a Iwn^ when like 
a sot he is a mtne, but after that any 
further excess makes him aii ape that 
senselessly chatters and jabbers. 

Wine-month. (Anglo-Saxon, 7n». 
mouafh.) The mpiith of October, the 
time of rintage. 

Wine Mingled with Myrrh (Mark 
XV. 23). Called by tlie Bomons Mur- 
rhina (vinum rayrrha couditum), given 
to malefactors to intoxicate them, that 
their sufferings from crucifixion might 
be somewhat deadened. 

Faleruum ' (tbat dlviiM potM was Havonrod 
with nijnh.'’ 

Win'trith. The same as St, Boniface, 
the apostle of Oerman/; an Anglo-Saxon, 
killed by a band of heathens iu 755. 

Wing, Wings* Wing of a house, 
wing an army, wing of a battalion or 


squadron, etc., ore the side-pieces which 
start from the main body, as the wings 
of birds. 

JJon't try to fig without wingi. Attempt 
nothing you are not fit for. A FVench 
proverb. 

On the wing. An vol^ about to leave. 

To clip one's ivtngs. To take down 
one’s conceit; to hamper one’s action. 
In French, Jtogner les ailes [a qmlqu^un). 

To lend wings. To spur one's speed. 

‘^Tbia sound of danger lent lue wlngx.” 

R. L. Stewnmi. 

To take one under your wing. To 
patronise and protect. Tlie allusion is 
to a hen gathering her chicks under her 
wing. 

To take wing. To fly aw'ay ; to depart 
without warnmg. (French, s'encoler.) 

Wingg of Asrael {The), {See Az- 

RABL.) 

Winged Books.* Outwitted sliarpera. 
A rook is a sharper, and a rookery the 
place of resort for sharpers. A rook is 
the opposite of a pigeon ; a rook cheats, 
a pigeon is the one cheated. 

*• Tbi»» ]Jt;lit, young, gay in nH>earaiice, the 
thouglit)et(M >(mth of wit and |>im«iure tlie 
IHgeon nilher titan tbn rook- hut the beart llie 
aiinesb, »brewd, cold-hlooded mlculator,’'— iV//* 
If’. .SrwM; Pt>}rril of the Pettk, cht\\f. xxvni. 

WIn'ifired {Si,). Patipn saint of 
vir^ns, because she was beheaded by 
Prince Curadoc for rofusing to inaiTy 
him. She was Welsh by birth, and the 
legend says that her head falling on the 
ground originated tho fnmous healing 
well of St. Winifred in Flintshire. She 
is usually drawn like St. Denis, carrying 
her head iu her hand, Holywell, in 
Wales, is St. Winifred’s Well, celebrated 
for its “ miraculous *’ virtues. 

Winkle {Jtip van), A Dutch colonist' of 
New*^ Y ork. He met witli a strange man 
in a ravine of the Kaatskill Mountains. 
Kip helps him to cariy a keg, and when 
they r'eoeh the destination Uip aees||^ a 
number of odd creatures playing nine- 
pins, but no one utters a word. Master 
Winkle •seizes the first opijortuiiity to 
take a sip at tlie keg, falls into a stupor, 
and sleeps for twenty years. On W'ak- 
ing, liis wife is dead and buried, his 
daughter is married, his native vilU^e 
has been remodelled, and America 
has become independent. ( JFashmgtwt 
h'Ting.y 

Wlnt-monatk [fVind-mmtif\, The 
Anglo-Saxon name for November. 

Winter, Summer. We say of an 

old man, His life bas extended to a 
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hundred winters ; but of a blooming 
girl, ** She has seen sUteen summers.*’ 

Wlnter'a Tale Taken 

from the ^lea^nt History of Dorastua 
and Faumiu by Robert Green. Borastus 
^is sailed by Shakespeare Flodxel and 
Boricles, and Fawnia » Perdita. Leoutes 
of tlie Winter's Tale is Egistus in the 
novel, Polixeaes is Pandosto, and Her- 
mi'one is Bellaria. 

Wlpple-tree or Whlpnltra^ Men- 
tioned in Chaucer’s KniyhVs Tahy is 
the comel-tree or dogwood {Cormia 
sanguinea^ (= whiffle-tree, from whiffle 
= to tUTO). 

Wl8d<im-tootli. The popular name 
for the third molar in each jaw. Wisdom- 
teeth appear between 17 and 25. 

Wladom of Bfaay and the Wit of 

One ( The ) . This is Lord John Bussell’s 
dellnition of a proverb. 

WlM {The). 

Albert II., Duke of Austria, called 
The Lame and Wise. (1289, 1330-1358.) 

Alfonso X. (or IX.) of Leon, aud'IV. 
of Castile, called The Wise uud The 
Astronomer, (1203, 1252-1285.) 

Aben-esha, a Spanish rabbi, bom at 
Toledo. (1119-1174.) 

Charles V% of France, called Le Hagr, 
(1337, regent 13584360, king 1364-1380.) 

Cke-tsov, founder of the fourteenth 
dynasty of China, called (the 

model ruler), and his sovereignty The 
Wise Ooveimment, (1278-1295!) 

Comte de las Cases, called le Sage. 
(1766-1842.) 

Frei>brick, Elector of Saxony. (1463, 
15444554.) 

John V. of Brittany, called The Good 
and^Wise. (1389,1399-1442.) 

•If Nathan the Wise. A drama by 
Lessing, based on a story, in tiie 
eameron. (Day x., Novel 3.]) 

JWlae M a Serpent* Tins refbrs to 
the serp^t which tempted Eve, or more 
probably to the old notion that serpents 
were extremely wise. 

Wise ae Solemen. (^SnoLBs.) 

Wlee ae Mavon. of Banhurv. 

A blundering Sii* William Curtis. The 
mayor referred to insisted that Henry 
111. reigned |n England before Henry If. 

ThefolIpwlnFisAliact which happenodte ihjr- 
■elt in Ktta I was on a visa to a country nmyur 
ot great wealth, whose bouse was tull of most 
e xqnlRi to works ot art. 1 was particufarly sintck 
with a choice china flgarettWfaen the mayor told 
ine how many guineas he had given for it. and 
added, **Of course you know *wlio' It is meant 
tor. It ia John Knox signing Magna ubarta." 


Wise as tbs Women of Mnng^jot* 

At Mungret, near Limerick, was a 
famous monastery, ^hnd one day a depu- 
tation was sent to it from Caahol to try 
the skill of the Mungret scholars. Tlio 
head of the monastery had no desire to 
be put to this proof, so they habited 
several of their scholars as women, and 
sent them forth to waylay the deputa- 
tion. The Cashel professors met oue 
and another of these “women,” and 
asked the way. or distance, Or hour of 
the dav, to all which questions they 
leceived leplies in Greek. Thunder- 
struck with this strange occuiTence, 
they resolved to retunn, saying, “ What 
must the scholars he if even the towns- 
women talk in Greek? ” 

Wise Men or Wise Women. For- 
tune-tellers. 

Wise Men of Greece. {See Seven 
SA ass.) 

Wise Men of the Bast. The three 
Magi who followed the guiding, star to 
Bethlehem. They are the patron saints 
of travellers. {Sec Maoi, Seven Sages.') 

Wlee Men of Gotham {The). {See 
Gotham.) 

Wieeaore. A corruption of the (Bor- 
man weimtffer (a soothsayer or prophet). 
This, like the Greek sophismy has quite 
lost its original meaning, and is applied 
to dunces, wise only “in their own 
conceit,” 

There is a stoiy told that Ben Jonsou, 
at the leriPs Tarern^ in Fleet Sb-oet, 
said to a country gentleman who boasted 
of his landed estates, “ What enre wo 
for your dirt and clods? Where you 
have an acre of land, 1 luive ten acres of 
wit.” The landed gentleman retorted 
by calliug Ben “Good Mr. Wiseacre.” 
Ijie story may pass for what it is worth, 

Wiaoat Blan of Greooo. So the 

Delphic oracle pronounced Soc'ratC^s to 
be, and Socrates modejtly made^onswer, 
“ ’Tis because 1 alone ox all the Greeks 
, know that 1 know nothing.” 

Wlah-wash. A reduplication of wash. 
Auy thin liquor for drinkingu 

Wlhhy-waahy* A reduplication of 
washy. Very thin, weak, and poor; 
wantmg in sunstance or body. 

Wiahart {George), One of the early 
reformers of Scotum* condemned to the 
stake Cardinal' Beaton. While the 
, fire was blasinff about hsmbesaid: “He 
who from yohhigh place beholdeth me 
with such pride shall be brouglft low, 
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676% to the ground, before the trees 
whi^ supplied these faggots have shed 
their leases.*’ It was March when 
Wishart uttered these words, and the 
cardinal died in June. Subocons.) 

Wfflhiag-boiie. M^y- 

THOUoirrO ^ 

V^shi&g*ow. Fortuna'tus had an 
inexhaustible purse and a wishing-cap, 
but these gifts proved the ruin of himself 
and his eons. Ihe object of the tale is 
to show the vanity of human prosperity. 

WlBhlng - coat. JFilHe WynhuCs 
v'ixhtng^coftL An Irish locution. 

“ I wish J had hera WjHig W)'rikiu*M wisliing- 
rmt."- -Howard Pyle : Jiobia Uood^ ]). 200 . 

WUdiiiig-rod {The) of the Nibelungs 
was of pure gold. Whoever had it 
could keep the whole world in subjec* 
tioii. It belonged to Siegfried, but 
when the “Nibclung hoard” was re- 
inovcil to Worms this rod went also. 

*' And tluTfi'Anionff was lyini; tlio n'i 8 hujtf<rod of 
void, 

Wliicli wlio80 could discovor niiglit iu Hidijeo- 

* tlOfl liolii 

All this wide world as master, with all that 
dwell therein.’' 

Ntbelmiocn-liett, st. im 


Wiap. }Fill o’ the JFisp, {See loNis 
Fatuus.) 

Wisp of Straw {j1). Sign of danger. 
Often hung under the arch of a bridge 
undergoing repairs, to warn watermen ; 
f^ometimes iu streets to warn passengers 
that the roof of a house is under repair. 
The Homans used to twist straw round 
the horns of a tossing ox or bull, to worn 
passers-by to beware, hence the phrase 
f )enum habet in comuy the man is cio<hety 
or dangerous. The reason why straw 
(or hay) is used is because it is readily 
come-at-able, cheap, and easily wisped 
into a bundle visible some long way off. 


Wit. To u'it^ vis. that is to say. A 
translatiou of the French savoir. Wit 
is the Ayglo-Saxotf witan (to know). 1 
divide my i^operty into xour parts, to 
ivtt, or savoir t or namely ^ or tnat is fo^ 
. . . . • 

WitB* Five wits. {See under Fivb.) 


WltolL By drawing the blood of a 
witch you deprive her of her power of 
sorcery. Olanvil says that when Jane 
Brooks, the demon of Tedworth, be- 
witched a boy, his faf^r scratched her 
face and drew blood, whereupon, the boy 
instantly exclaimed that he was well. 


“ BUirtd will I Arayryik thee ; thou m a witch.’' 
' S^kakeiipeare: I Besry Ki,, i. 3, 


Ilamtmr fin* Witches (Malleus Male- 
ficarm^, A treatise drawn up \rj 
Heinrich Institor and Jacob Sprenger, 
systematising the whole doctrine of 
witchcraft, laying down a regular form 
of trial, and a course of examination. 
Innocent VIII. issued the celebrated bull 
Sum mis iJesiderantes in 1484, directing 
inquisitors and others to put to death 
all proctisers of witchcraft and other 
diaboliced arts. 

V Dr. Sprenger computes that as 
many as' nine millions of persons have 
suffered death for witchcraft since the 
bull of Innocent. {Life of Mohammed.) 
As late as 1705 two women were exe- 
cuted at Northampton for witchcraft. 

Wltoh-flndev. Matthew Hopkins, 
who, iu the middle of the seventeenth 
century, travelled through the eastern 
counties to find out witches. At last 
Hopkins himself wfts tested by his own 
rule. Being cast into a river, he floated, 
was declared to be a wizard, and was 
put to death. (See above, Hammer for 
Witches,) 

WItoh Hasel. A shrub supposed to 
be efficacious in discovering witches. A 
forked twig of the hazel was made into 
a divining-rod for the purpose. 

Wltcli of Endor. Adi^ugwoman 
consulted by Saul when Samuel was 
dead. She called up the ghost of the 
prophet, and Saul was 4dd that his 
death was at liand. (I Sam. xxviii.) 


WitohW Bridle. Au instrument of 
torture to make obstinate witches con- 
fess. {TUcatrn. vol. i. port ii. p. 50.) 
{See Wakino a witch.) 

WitoBea* SablMtlL Tlio muster at 
night-time of witches and demons toopn- 
coct miscliief . The witch flmt anointed 
her feet and shoulders with the fat of a 
murdered babe, then mounting a broom- 
stick, distaff, or rake, made her exit by 
the cflimney, and rode through the %r 
to the place' of rendezvous. The as- 
sembled^ witches feasted together, and 
ooncludeil with a dance, in which they 
all turned their backs to each other. 


Wltolioralt. The epidemic demon- 
opathy which Inged in the fifteenth, 
sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries. 


Witenagemot. 

parliament. 


The Anglo-Saxon 


T)ie fainoiM asMtiihlv of our forefathem was 


nzBv/) taiiu mniiniiim viir \jt\Y 

Uioughu,— JVftfitton ; TheNormanVwqneai^ 
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Wlt'liam. low were bom^ I mppoae, 
at Little Witham, A reproof to a noodle. 
The pun, of course, is on little \vit. 
Witham is in Lincolnshire. 

“ I 'Will bp sworn sbe was not- born at Wililinni, 
for Gaffer Gibbs . . . says she coiitu not turn up 
n single lesson Uko a Cbristian."— .^/r vVaffpr 
Scfftt: Hectrt of M1d-lMhian,c\axi^. xxxii. 

Puna of this sort are very common. 

BEnFOBDSHX&B, NOD, DtTNCE, 
UBiPPiiEOATE, Shanks’ Nag, etc.) 

Wltbe (1 syl.). When Delilah asked 
Samsou what would effectually bind 
him ho told her “gieen withes,” but 
when she called in the Philistines he 
snapped his bonds like tow. Also spelt 
ivitn, A boy, being asked what paii of 
speech is with^ replied a noun, ana being 
reproved foi* ignorance made answer: 
” Please^ sir, Samson was bound with 
seven withs.” 

*' It SPOUM itnixiaalble (bat Samson can bo bold 
)iy sut'b green withes [1«. tliat a great ineasnre 
can be carried by such iietty abifls]."— TAe TVmeo. 

Withers of a Horse {The) are the 
muscles which unite the neck and shoul- 
ders. The skin of this part of a horse is 
often galled by the pommel of an ill- 
fitting saddle, and then the irritation of 
the s^dle makes the horse wince. In 
1 Henrp IV, ^ ii. 1, one of the carriers 
gives direction to the ostler to ease tlie 
saddle of hir horse, (Jnt. I pry thee, 
Tom, beat Cut’s saddle . , . tlie poor 
jade is wrung on the withers,” that is, 
the muscles ere wrung, and the skin 
galled by the saddle. And Hamlet says 
(iii. 2) ; 

" Lei tlie galled jade wince, our withers arc un- 
wning." 


That is, let those wince who ai*e galled ; 
as for myself, niy withers ai-e not wrung, 
and I am not affected by the ” bob.” 

Within the Pale. (See under Palis.) 


Witney (Oxfordshire) is the Anglo- 
Saxon the island of Wise- 

men — i,e, of the ‘witeuagemot or national 
p^lioment. 

WWtlngton. (Hte Whittington.) 


Geiieatb tbia Htono 1ie« Wittliigtoii, 

Mir llichard riglitly iiittiied. 

Who three timea L<ird Mayor served in London, 
In wliich be ne’er was blamed. 

He rose from iiidigi'iice lo wealth 
By industry and that, * 

Fur lu ! be scorneil to gain by stealth 
What he got by a rat." 

£jfiUtph (destroyed by the Are of London), 

WltwoUL A Sir Jerry WitvM, A 
pert, talSmiive coxcomb, vain of a little 
teaming ; one who swims with the stream 
of popular opinion, and gives his J 
ment on men and booke as if he were \ 
Grade. A great pretender to virtue and 


modesty, like Hr. Pecksniff, but always 
nosing out smut and obscenity, whi^ he 
retails with virtuo'dui indiguauen. 


Wives ef Literary Men. The fol- 
lowing literary men, among many others, 
made unhappy marriages : 


■Aumsox. r 
Auistotlk. 

Bacon (Loud). 
Boccaccio. 

Byron. 

Dantk. 

Dxcskbnh. 

Bcrrr (Ai.ubrt). 

RCIUPLOKS. 

Garrick. 

HAT UN. 

Hookku. 
JOHKSOXlDtt.l. 
^ONHON (BKN). 

Lilly (second wife). 


Lytton. 

Milton (first w^i*). 
Moliirr. ^ 
Mork. 

PlTTAOIJB. 

Racknk. 

110D88EAU (J. J.). 
Bcaliorr (both 
wives), 

Rhakerpkarr. 
BffELl/HY (first wife). 
Bocratrh. 

Btkklr. 

Btnunb. 

W'YOHKKLKY (first 
wife). 


Wot stop! (addressed to horses). 

“ Ho ! ” or ” Hoa ! ” was formerly an 
exclamation commanding the knights at 
tournaments to cease from all further 
action. (6'«? Woo’sh.) 

"Scollers.AS they rend much of love, so when 
tliey once fall In lo\e, there is no bo with tlieni 
rill they liaie their love."“'6VWer o/ CV«»fer/«/rif' 
i\m). 

Woo' or Woo'e. Stop, addressed to a 
horse. 'Jlie Latin word oh ‘e has the same 
meaning;. Thus Horace (1 Sat, v. 12) ; 
“ Ohe^Jam satin est,** 

Woo’Bli, when addressed to horses, 
means ” Bear to the left,” lu the West 
of England they say Woag--i,e, wag off 
(Anglo-Saxon, woh^ a Ixmd or turn). 
Woo’sh is “ Move off a little.” 

Woo-too Dynasty, llie eighth 
Imperial dynasty of China, established 
in the south Liou-yu. A cobbler, having 
assassinated the two preceding monarclis. 
usurped the crown, and took the name 
of Woo-tee (King IVoo), a name assumed 
by many of his tollowers. 

Woden. Another fonn of Odin (o.t'.). 
Tire word is incorporated in Wodens- 
buvy (KenO, Wednesbury (Suffolk), 
Wansdyke (Wiltsliire), Weduesday, etc. 

Woe to Tliee, O L&nd. whmdhy king 
is a child. This famous sentence is from 
''Ecclesiastes x. 6. Often quoted in Latin, 
f V' terns ttbi rex esi pner, 

WofdL Knight of the Woful Coun- 
tenance, The title given by Sancho Panza 
to Don Quixote. (Bk. iii. chap, v.) After 
his challenge of tne two royal lions (pt. 
ii. bk. i. chap, xvii.), the adventurer 
called himself Knight of the Lions, 

Wokey. Wicked as the Witch of 
Wokeg, Wookey-bole is a noted cavern 
in Somersetshire, whidi has given birth 
to as many weird stories os the Sibyls’ 



Wolf 


Wolf 




Ca^e in lUly. The Witch of Wokey 
was metamorphosed into stone by a 
“ lonied^wiffht ” frqpi Gaston, but left 
her curse behind, so that the fair damsels 
of Wok^ rarely find “a gallant.” 
{Pernj: Reliqim^ iii. 14.) 

Wolf (in music), lii almost all 
strioged instruments (as the violin, organ, 
piano, harp, etc.) there is one note wat 
IS not true, generally in the bass st-riug. 
This false note is by musicians called a 
“ wolf.” 

V The squeak made in reed instru- 
ments by unskilful idayers is tcnnecl a 

goose.” 

“ Nat.iiiv liat.li iiii|»]an(pd iii\i:fpratp n hatred 
!itA\eunp itio M'olfp Hiid tliw Bheeiu*, lltHt, heiim 
dead, yot in rbo oppration of Naiiirr auppsiret li 
then' a suniricnt lirial of tliuir discording nature ; 
Ko that tin! eiiniity hetweeiie rlirni aei'ineth not 
to dy 0 vvltli tlieir Ixidiea ; for if there t)« nut hinui 
! i l»ir|)e . . . atringa niatle of the inrrallea of a 
-lu-epe, and aniongat. them . . . on#* iii«de of the. 
iiitraJleH Ufa wolfe . < . the niii»i4‘iHn . . . ninnoL 
recoueile them to a unity and eoiu'oi'd of aoniuia, 
MtidiBi'ording latliat string <if the wolf fVewe.* 
Bhitun 0/ *teMtri€(lM6h 

V Here Mr. Fcrnc attributes the 
miisicnl **wolf” to a wolf-pfut stiiiig ; 
but the real cause is a faulty interval. 
Thus, the interval between the fourth 
and fifth of tlie major scale contahis nine 
commas, but that between the fifth and 
the sixth only eight. Tuners generally 
distribute the defects, but HuinemusiciatiH 
prefer to throw the whole onus ou the 
** wolf ” keys. 

Wolf, (Anglo-Saxon, tnd/.) 

Peffn/t, ITie wolf that scatters venom 
through air and water, and will swallow 
Odin when time shall be no more. 

tS/o//. The wolf that follours the sun 
and moon, and will swallow them ulti- 
mately. {f^fundnutvimt mytholvffy,) 

The JPoif. So Dryden calls the Pres- 
bytery in bis ffufd and Panther, 

“ rnkrmu'llfd range In thy INdonian jdainn, 

A flpreer fta? the inaaMaie W’olf rcuiains."' 

Shr^H'otf of France, Isabella le Bel, 
wife o{«Kaward According to a tra- 
dition, she murdered the king by burning 
bis bowels with t^hot iron, or by tearuig* 
thorn from his body with her own hiuids. 

“ »lip-\to|f uf Francp, with iinrt'lenting fangs, 

That tear'st the bowels «f thy mangled mate." 

Oray : The Bara. 

Betiveen doa and wolf. In Latin, “ /«- 
ter cancM et fapum ” ; in French, ^*Bntrc 
ch im et limp, ’ ' That is, neither daylight 
nor dark, the blind man’s holiday. 
Generally applied to the evening dusk. 

Dark an a ieolf*s month. Pitch dark. 

Se» has teen a wolf* Said of a person 


who has lost his voice. Our forefathers 
used to say that if a man saw a wolf 
before the wolf saw him he became dumb, 
at least for a time. 

“ Vtiv it^UfKiiip Md'rJn 

jHin fugit iiJBJir ; hi|U Mornn vldcYc prlu'ros.'* 
Vtrcitl : ItuculicM, vcluguc lx. 

*‘*Oiir young c/iin]iaiiion linn eivn a wolf,’ mid 
Uody Haiueliiip, ‘ .iiid has hiBC Ins tongue iu con- 
seriiieucp.' "Scott ; Qunttin Jturwnra, ch. xviii. 

To see a wolf is also a good sign, inas- 
much as the wolf was dedicated to Odin, 
the giver of victory. 

J£e pat hie h^ad into the u'olTe month. 
He exposed himself to needless danger. 
Ibe alliisioii is to the fable of the crane 
that put its hcorl into a wolf’s mouth in 
order to extract a bone. Ibe fable is 
usually related of a fox instead of a 
wolf. {French,) • 

HoJdhnj a wolf hy the care. So Augus- 
tus said of his situation in Home, mean- 
ing it ^ was equally dangerous to keep 
hold or to let go. 'Similaily, the British 
hold of Ireland is like that of Augustus. 
The French use the same locution : Tt nir 
le Ump jtar he oreillat. 

To cry ** Wolf!\^ To give a false 
alarm. The allusion is to the w^ell- 
known fable of the shepherd lad who 
used to cry “ Wolf ! ” merely to make fun 
of the neighbours, but when at last tho 
wolf came no one would believe him. 

In Chines© history it is said that Yeu- 
wi\ng, of the third Imperial dynasty, was 
attached to a courtesan ifamed Pao-tse, 
whom he trieil by various exj>edient8 to 
make hiugb. At length ho hit upon the 
following : He caused the tocsins to be 
rung JIB if jm enemy were at the gates, and 
Pao-tse laughed immoderately to see the 
people pouring into tho city in alarm. 
Th© enipeior, seeing the success of his 
trick, repeated it over and over again ; 
but at last an enemy really did come, 
and when fbe alarm was given no one 
paid attention to it, and the emperor 
w'as .Bliiin. (B.o, 770.) [Sec AuYCLjEAX 
SlUSNCB.) 

To keep the wolf fmn the door. To 
keep oat hunger. ’ We say of a ravenous 
pei'son ” Ho Iwis a w^olf in his stomach,” 
an expression conitnoii to the French 
and Germans. Thus manger eonmte an 
hap is to eai voraciously, and wolfi* 
magen is the Germjin for a keen appetite. 

WoljT, Lake of Gascony. On© of 
Charlemagne's knights, and^e most 
I treacherous of all, except Ganelon. He 
I sold his guest and his family. < He wore 
I browned steel armour, damasked with 
I silver; but his favourite weapon was 
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the gallowe. He was never in a rage, 
but cruel in cold blood« 

“ It Wolf, Dtiko of (?M<'ony, who VfM tlit* 
orlfciiuttor of cUo uf tyinK wetteU mpca round 
tlic tumidefl of Ins priaoncra. to uiako tlioir oyis 
ittlls atart from tliulr soekets. U wan hu wlui 
had tUom i«wed ui» in lmihly-t(trii>i)ed linUn’ 
l]ideH.and exiMiScd to the auu till tuo hiilott In 
Bhrinkiug broke their iMmcB.”— iii. 

Wolf Mon. Giraldus Caiubrousis 
telle us (Opera f vol. v. p. 119) that 
Iridimen can be ** changed into wolves.” 
Nennius asserts that the desoendants of 
wolves are still in Ossory,” and ” they 
retransform themselves into wolves when 
they bite. * ' ( Wonders of ^ »f‘ , xiv. ) 

V These Ossory men -wolves aro of 
the race of Laighne Fxlaidli. 

Wolf-month or Wolf-monath. The 

Saxon name for January, because x)eople 
aro wont always in tliut month to be 
iu more danger of being devoured by 
wolves than iu any otlier/ * ( T "erstegim . ) 

Woiro-haae. The Germans call all 

S >isotiou8 herbs “banes,” aud the 
reeks, mistaking the wonl for * ^ beans, ” 
trandated it by kiVamoi^ as they did 
“hen-bane” (iaoe ht'anm). Wolf’s- 
buue is ail aconite with a pale yellow 
flower, called therefore tlie ^Mife^-baue 
to distinguish it from the blue aconite. 
White-beau would be in Greek leukes 
kmmosf Hhich was conupted into lukos 
kMamox (wolfrbeaii) ; but botanists, see- 
ing the absurdity of calling aconite a 
“bean,” restored the original German 
word “ banc,’* but retains the corrupt 
word Utkos (wolf), and hence the ridicu- 
lous term “ wolf’s-bane.” (II, Fox 
Talbot,) 

V This cannot be correct ; (1) baue is 
not German ; (2) hm knanm w'ould 
be hog-bean, not hen -bane ; (3) How 
could Greeks mistranslate German? Tlie 
trufi'i is, wolf-baxie is so called because 
meat saturated with its juice was sup- 
posed to be a wolf -poison. 

Wolves. It is not true tiiat wolves 
w^ extirpated from the island itf the 
reign of Edgar. Tlie tradition is based 
up<m the words of William of Malmes- 
bmy (bk. ii. ch. viii.), who says that the 
tribute paid by the King of Wales, con- 
sisting of 300 wolves, ceased after the 
third year, because “ miUam se uUeiim 
posse imeni're professue ” ^ecause ho 
could find no more— in Wales) ; but 
in tiie tenth year of William I. .we find 
that Roh^ de UmfiaviUo, kn^t, held 
his lordship of Bfddlesdale iu miihum- 
hexland by service of defending tiiat 
part of the kingdom from “ wolves.” 
In the forty-third'year of Edward 111. 


Thomas Engarne held lands iu Fitchley, 
Northamptontiiire, by service of ilnuing 
dogs at his own co|t for the d^truction 
of “wolves” aud foxes. Even in the 
eleventh year of Henry VI. Sir Robert 
Flumpton held one bovate of land iu tho 
county of Notts by service of “ frighting 
the wolves ” in Shirewood Forest. 

Wonder. A nim dtiys' wonder. 
Something that causes a sensational 
ostonitiimeut for a few days, and is then 
I placed in the limbo of “ things forgot.” 

I lliree days’ amazement, three days’ dis- 
I cussion of details, and three days of sub- 
sidence. (See Nine, and Skven.) 

IT The eighth wonder. The palace of 
the Escurial in Toledo, bnilt by Felipe II. 
to commemorate his victory over tht? 
French at St. Queutiii. It was dedicated 
to Sail Lorenzo, and Juan Baptista de 
Toledo, the architect, took a gridiron 
! for his model— the bars being repre- 
I sented by rows or files of buildings, 
aud the handle by a church. It has 
1,860 rooms, 6,200 windows aud doors, 
80 staircases, 73 fountains, 48 wine cel- 
lars, 9 1 hells, and 8 organs. Its cir- 
cimiferenc.e is 4,800 feet (nearly a mile). 
Escurial is scoria ferric iron dross, be- 
cause its site is that of old iron works. 
(See Tuilebiss.) 

Ah eighth wonder. A work of extra- 
ordinary mechanical ingenuity, such as 
tho Great Wall of China, the dome of 
ChosrocB in Miidain, SI. Fetor’s of 
Rome, tlio Meuai suspension bridge,' 
the Thames tunnel, the orid^ over tho 
Niagara, Eddystono lighthouse, the 
Suez Canal, the railroad over Mont 
Genis, tlie Atlantic cable, et<\ 

If The Three Wonders of Baby hit, 

Ibe Palace, eight miles iu circum- 
ference. 

The Hanging Gardens. 

ITio Tower of Babel, said by some 
Jewish writora to be twelve miles in 
height! Jerome ipiotes contemi>orary 
au£ority for its being* four milfs higli. 
Strabo says its height was 660 feet. 

Wonder-worker. . St Grogca-y, of 
Neo-Cs!sare'a, in Fonraa So called be- 
cause ho “ recalled devils at his will, 
stayed a river, killed a Jew by the mere 
eflort of his will, changed a lake into 
solid earth, and did many other wonder- 
ful things.” (See TBAtncATVEGira. ) 

Wopd. Knight of the Wood or Knight 
of the Mirrors, So called because his 
coat was overspread with numerous 
small mirr<tfS. It wits Sampson Gur- 
rasco, a bachelor of letters, who odiopted 
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the ^B|ruiBe of a knight under the hope 
of overthrowing Bon Quixote, when he 
would h^vc impose^ upon liim the 
penalty of rotuming to xiis home for 
two years ; but it so nappened that Don 
Quixote was tiie victor, and Carrasco^s 
scheme was abortive. As Kniaht of the 
White Moon Carrasco again cmillenged 
the Man'chogan lunatic, and overthrew 
him ; whereupon the vanquished knight 
was obliged to return home, and quit 
the prowssion of knight-errantry for 
twelve mouths. Before tlio term ex- 
pired ho died. {Cenanteo : Bon Quixote^ 
pt. ii. bk. i. 11, etc. ; bk. iv. 12.) 

Wood. LonH cry [or halioo] till you 
arc out of the wood. Do not rejoice for 
having escaped danger till the danger 
has passed away. 

Wood's Halfpence. A penny coined 
by William Wood, to whom George I. 
granted lettei^ patent for the puipose. 
(•SVtf Dbapieb’s Leti'Ebs.) 

“ Sir Walter’s tSrott] r«’al lieUef iii Scotch oiie- 
jMMiud nuiA' Irt! jiilvjuitaaooiihh omitmsUMl 
viili SiMft'a f<»rc<‘(l fjtiDXy ttliout Wo«Mr& half* I 
jicncp, inure ObpeemlJ.v as tlwift really clul under- 
^land the detects <»f Wood's UclitJine, aiitl Sir 
Walter was uhsohmdy m'noraut of the ciirriMH'y 
cuiitioierBy in wlileli lie eiisaK^d Tfco 

Woodbind. The bindweed or wild 
convolvulus. This is quite a different 
plant to the woodbine. It is a most 
troublesome weed in orchards, as its 
roots run to a great deptli, audits long, 
climbing stalks bind round anything 
^lear it with persistent tenacity. It is 
one of the most difficult weeds to ex- 
tirpate, as every broken fragment is apt 
to take root. 

Woodbine. The honeysuckle or hee- 
woii ; or {lerhaps the convolvulus, 

“ Where the hee 

KioiyH ilili^cnt, and wUh cxtnK'teil Imliii 

of ri:ti.uiiiit. woudhiiie loads ills little thlKh." 

PhiUipn, 

Shakespeare says— 

" So iloih the woodbine Uie sweet honeysuckle 

(iciitlj eutwIsC - 

■ Midaumnur yighVa J)ream, iv, 1. 

Goue where the ttoodbim twineih. To 
the i)aw’iibroker’B,mp the spout, where, • 
ill Quebec, “ on cotta^ walls the wood- 
bine may be seen twining.” (A cam- 
spondent of Quebec supplied this.) 

Woodoook (A). A fool is so called 
from the supposition that woodcocks 
are without brains. Boloiuus tells his 
tlaughtor that protostqtious of love are 
‘ ‘ springes to camh woodcocks. ’ * (^iShahe- 
speare : Hmnlet^ i. 3.) 

Wooden Bofvo {The). Babieoa. 


Peter of Provence bad a wooden horse 
named Babieca. {See CuiViLEsrb.) 

“Tlii»%orydH> my 1 m; seen in the king’s ar- 
mour)- the idt'utical peg with which Peter of 
Provence turned lii« Woodi-n Uorae, which 
(Sirried him through the air. It la rather Uigger 
than the pole of » coach, an<l utaudu ntmr Ua- 
bioca’a aaddlo.”— JboMOKtxoh!, pi. i. bk. iv. is. 

Wooden Horae (7b ride the). To 
sail aboard a tdiip, bng, or boat, etc. 

** lie felt a little out of the way for riding H be 
wi;odeu horbe.”— Sir "WalUr Scott: Sedt/OHutkl, 
chap. yv. 

Wooden Horae of Troy. Virgil 
tells us that Ulj’sses had a monster 
wooden horse made' after the death of 
Hector, and gave out that it was an 
offering to the gods to secure a pros- 
perous voyage back to Greece. Tlie 
iVojans dragged the horse within their 
city, but it was full of Grecian soldiers, 
who at night stole out of their place of 
concealment, slew the Trojan guards, 
opened the city gates, ana set fire to 
Troy. Meneluos was one of the Greeks 
shut up in it. It was made by Epeios 
(Latin, Epias). 

CantbuscaiCH iruodrtj horse. The Arab- 
ian Xiffhts tells us of Cambuscan's horse 
of brass, which had a pin in the neck, 
and on turning this pin the horse rose 
into the an*, and tiansportc'd the rider to 
the place he wanted to go to. {See 
C 1 .AVILBN 0 .) ^ 

Wooden Mare {The). ” Tlie mare 
foaled of an aconi.” An instrument of 
torture to enforce military discipline, 
used in the reign of Charles II. and long 
after. The horse was made of oak, the 
back was a sharp ridge, and the four 
logs were like a high s^l. The victim 
was seated on the ridge, with a firelock 
fastened to each foot. 

“lion*. Andrvwit, wnij» a cbsik round tlir 
pi'ibiint'r.aiid do not. mouiinn bis name . . . 

>011 wnnid liitve a irot on the woodrn horse."' - 
Sir II afU r Scott : Old Mortality, chap. lx. 

Wooden Spoon. The last of the 
honour men — i.e. of the Junior Optimes, 
in th9 Cambridge University. Soine- 
times two or more “last” men a?e 
bracketed together, in which case the 
group 1 / termed the spoon bracket. It 
iH said that these men are so called 
because in days of yoi*e they were pre- 
sented with a wooden spoon, while the 
other honour men had a silver or golden 
one, a spoon being the usual de 
nterite instead of a medal WOODEN 

Wbdoe.^ ^ 

Wooden Sword. 7b wear the woodeti 
sword. To keep back sales by asking 
too high a price. Fools used to wear 
wooden swoids or ” daggers of lath.” 
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Wooden Wall, When the Greeks 
sent to Delphi to ask how they were to 
defend themselves against Xerxes, who 
had invaded their country, the evasive 
answer given was to this effect— 

l*Hllus liHth iirtftid^and Sittug, the Hire iiC nil, 

Hath gafety mm iiscd iu a w widen wa 1 1 ; 

Seed-time and harvest, vreeplns eireg aball tell 

Itow thousands fimglit at mlumis and tell. 

U^boden wdlh of Old England, The 
ships of war. We must now say, *• The 
iron walls of Old England.” 

Wooden Wedge. Last in the clas- 
sical tri]:)os. When, iu 182L the classical 
tripos was instituted at Cambridge, it 
was debated by what uanie to call the 
last on the list. Jt so hwpened that 
the last on the list was Wedgewood, 
iiud the name was accepted and moulded 
into Wooden-wedge. {8eo Woodjesn 
S lX)ON.) 

WoodfUl, brother of the Woodfall 
of Junius, and editor of the Morning 
(*h roniele, Woodfall would attend a de- 
bate, and, without notes, report it accu- 
rately next morning. He was called 
Memonj Woodfall, (1745-1803.) W. 
Badcliffe could do the same. 

Woodwar'dlan Profeaoor, The 

professor of goologjy in the University 
of Cambridge. This professorship was 
founded in 1727 by Dr. Woodward. 

Wool I)yed in the ivool. A heaity 
good fellow. * Cloth which is w ool-dyed 
(not piece-dyed), is true throughout 
“ and will wash.” 

-Vo iroftl is so white that a dyer cannot 
hlavken it. No one is so free from faults 
that slander can find nothing to say 
against him ; no book is so perfect lis to 
be free from adverse criticism. 

‘‘Maigter MainwarinK'g niucli abuzed, 

Must grievously for tilings arousod, 

And all tbe doyrlisli [dev ilisli] iwck 

K'en let muu all their p«iisod suit. 

My lard, there is no wooll so whit 
That dyers ran’t make lilack." 

Peter Piudae: Middtewjf iii. 

^WooVgatiiorlng. Your wits arc gone 
irool-gatnering. As children sent to 
^ther wool from hedges are absent 
for a trivial purpose, so persons in 
n “ brown study ” are absent-minded 
to no good purpose. 

“ But, my dear, If my witi* are goinewbat wooj- 
gatbering and nnsettieil, my heart is as true as a 
Btar.”— llarrwt jD. Stoiee, 

WooUeiL In 1666 an Act oi parlia- 
ment wc 3 passed for burying in woollen 
only,” whidi was intended for ** the en- 
couragement of the woollen manufac- 
tures of the kingdom, and prevmitioD of 
the exportation of money for the buying 


and importing of linen.” liepealAd in 
1814. 

“ 'Odious ! in wooiloni! ’tw'ould a sai* t, pr<j\ oke ' ' 

( Were the tast woms that poor Narcissa eimke). 

‘ No ! let a charming chintz and Brussels laec 
Wrap my cold limbB,au4 shade my lifeless face, 
one would not, sure, be frightful when one's 
dead t 

And— fiett}'— give the cheeks a little red.’ ” 

^ Pope: Moral Ssmpe, Kp. i. 

This was the ruling passion strong in 
death. At the time this was written it 
was compulsory to bury in woollen. 
Nardssa did not dread death half so 
much as being obliged to wear flannel 
instead of her fine mantles. Nurciasa 
was Ml’S. Oldfield, the acti’ess, who died 
173L 

Woollm goods, (See Linen Goods.) 

Woolsaob. To sit on the woolsack. 
To be Lord Chancellor of England, whose 
seat iu the House of Loifis is called the 
woolsack. It is a large square bag of 
wool, without back or anns, and covered 
with red cloth. In the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth an Act of Paruamoiit was 
passed to prevent the exportation of 
wool ; and that this source of \)ur 
national wealth might be kept con- 
stantly iu mind woolsacks wore placed 
iu the House of Peers, whereon the 
judges sat. Hence the Lord Chancellor, 
who presides iu the House of Lords, is 
said to “ sit on the woolsack,” or to be 
“ appointed to the woolsack,” 

Woolwloh Infant (The), (See Gun.) 

Woreeatar (WooeV^er), A con- 
traction of Wirii-ware^ceaster (the cainp- 
towu of the Wicii people). Jrof'e menus 
.people, and Wicii was a tribe name. 

Worcoater College (Oxford), 
founded by Sir Tliomas Cookes, of 
Bentley, Worcestershire. Created a ba- 
ronet by Charles II. 

Word, -1 man of hie word. One 
whose word may be depended on; 
trustworthy. 

As good as his wordt luFimich, ” Un 
hotnmo de paroled One who keeps his 
w'ord. 

By word of mouth'' Orally. As ‘‘he 
took it down by \tord of mouth ” (us it 
w'as tqKiffen by the speaker). 

I take yon at your word. In French, 
“ Te eons prend an mot,'*' 1 trill act in 
reliance ox what you tell me. 

PraVy make no words about it. In 
French, Do&*t mention 

it ; make no fuss^about it. 

Speak a good word for me. In French, 
“ Bites im mot m mafaveur," 

To pose one^s word* In French, 
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“ Donrnr To promise to do 

Bom Ailing required. 

V]^n qjy word, i .esuredly ; by my 

“ Uponmy wor4, youftniwer . . . diBcrceily.*' 
- Jane Austen. 

Vpon my word and honour ! A strong 
nffirmatioix of the speaker as'to the truth 
of wMtit he has asserted. 

WorA (The). The second person of 
the Christian Trinity. (John i. 1.) 

Word to tkq Wloe (A). Vetbum 

Words, u'orde buttet' no pars- 

nips. In Scotland an excellent dish is 
made of imrsnips and potatoes beaten 
lip witli butter. (iSV/tf Butter.) 

Many tuorde will not fill a bushel. 
Mere promises will not help the needy. 
If we say to a beggar, Be thou filled,’* 
is he filled f 

The ahjeet of words is to co^iceal 
thoughts. (5fetf‘LAHOUAQE.) 

To haee words with ouv. To quarrel ; 
to have an angry discussion. Other 
phrases to the same effect are — They 
exchanged wads together ; Thet'c passed 
some words between them (m French, 

Its ont en quelgnes paroles **y 

Workl^ oa the Hoad Horse, doing 
work which has been already paid for. 
Such work is a dead horse, because you 
can get no more out of it. 

* World. A man of the world. One 
acquainted with the ways of public and 
social life. 

A woman of the woi*Ul. A married 
woman. (Hee abot'C.) 

“ Tom hstone. To-morrow will wo he nmmod, 

.4 M-if I'l/. 1 do desire it with all niy heart and I 
hope It IP no dishoneBl desire to he a aouuinof 
the world.''— ; .ia Ton Like U, v. a 

All the tcorld and his wife. Everyone 
without exception. 

To go to the world. To get married. 
The t'atholics at one time exalted 
celibacy into “ a ctown of glory,** and 
divided, xnankind into celibate and 
worldlings (or laity). The former were 
mon^ and nuns, and the latter were the 
monde (or people of the world). Simi« 
larly they aivided literature into sacred 
and profane. 

Everyone goes to the world bat I, sad I may 
Bit in a corirnr and cry beiglio ! for a nnabaiid.'*'- 
Shak^eare: Jiueh Ado About Nothing. II. 1. 

** If t may have your ladyship's good will to go 
to the world. Isabel and i will do as we may.'^ 
All’s Well ihtU Nads Well. i. 8^ 

World (Ihe). The world, the Jteshj 
and the devil, ^‘The world,*’ i.e. the 
things of this world, in contradistinotion 
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to religious matters; **the flesh,** i.e. 
love of pleasure and sensual enjoyments ; 
** the devil,’* i.e. all temptaimns to evil 
of every kind, as theft, murder, lying, 
blasphemy, and so on. 

Worm. have a worm in one*s 
tongue. To be cautanfeorous ; to snarl 
ana bite like a mod dog. 

“Thoro is one easy nriiflco 

TImt Bcldom has been known to miss- 

To snarl at all tliiuga right or wrong. 

Like a mad dog tliat has a worm in's tongue.” 

IhiUtt: Upon Modern Oritirit. 

To worm out information. To elicit 
information indirectly and piecemeal. 

To ivorm oneself into another^ favour. 
To insinuate oneself in an unaerhand 
manner into the good graces of auothor 
person. 

V A worm is a spiral instrument rc- 
sembUng a double (sorkscrew, used for 
drawing wads and cartridges from 
cannon, etc. 

Worms, in Germany, according to 
tradition, is so called from the Liiid- 
wurm or dragon slam by Siegfried under 
the linden tree. 

“ Voi moro I know of Si^'gfncd lhat well your 
yi>ur c.ir may hold. 

Beuoai.li the imdeu tre^o lit* slow ilie dragon 
hold : ... 

Then I in iB blood lielmiherl him, which turned 
to horn his skill. 

Ho jittw no woaiHm banns him, an oft hath 
proven bCHJU.’ Ntb<.\g.ngeu, st. liu. 

Wormwood. Tlie tradition is that 
this plant sprang up in the track of tho 
seipent os it wnthed along tho ground 
when driven out of Paradise. 

Worse than a Crime, ft was worjtc 
than a cHme, it was a blunder. Said by 
Talleyrand of the murder of the Duo 
d*Enghien by Napoleon I. 

Wor'shlp means state or condition 
of worth, heiico tho term “ his worshr, 5 ,” 
meaning his nurtkyship. ‘‘Thou shalt 
have worship in tho j>resencQ/>f them that 
sit at meat with thee ’* (Luke xiv. 10) 
means^ “ Thou shalt have worth ^shin 
[value or appreciation].” In the ma^ 
ri^o service the man says to the woman, 
“With my body I thee worship, and 
with all my worldly goods I thee endow *’ 
— that isj. I confer on you my rank 
and dignities, and endow you with my 
wealth ; the wd^rthship atmehed to mv 
person I share with you, and the wealth 
which is mine is thine also. 

iVtftw worship the gods mafwd. So 
taught Pythagoras, and he moemt in a 
careless and slovenly manner. (See 
lamblichus : Ftotrepites^ symbols.) The 
Jewb took off th^ shoes when they 
entered holy ground (Exodus iii. 5). 
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This custom was obseryed by the ancient 
Egyptians. Muhoinotans ami Brahmins 
enter holy places baro-fof>ted ; indeed, 
in British India, inferiors take off their 
shoes when they enter the room of a 
Biitisli officer, or the wife of an officer. 
The idea is that shoes get covered with 
dust, and holy ground must not be defftod 
by dirt. (Justiu Martyr : Apolayy, i. 62.) 

The command given to the disciples 
by Christ was to shake off the dust of 
their feet when they left a city which 
would not receive them. 

Worsted* Yam or thread made of 
wool; so called from Worsted in Nor- 
folk, now a village, but once a large 
market-town with at least as many 
thousand inhabitants as it now conhiiiis 
hundreds. {Canubn.) 

Wortb = betide. 

'^Tliun ffiul.h ttu liOrUnotl: lluwl ye, woworth 
tlu' (lay ! '‘—Exiikict x xx. ‘J. 

** Wik worth the oliaso i wo w<inh tho dny 
That th> life, my gallant grey.*' 

, Sir Walter Srott. 

Worthies Nine), {Hee Nime.) 

H The Nine IFort hies of London. 

(1) Nir Wiliimi Walworth ^ fishmonger, 
who stabbed Wat Tyler, the rebel. Sir 
William was twice Lord Mayor. (1374, 
1380.) 

(2) AVr /frwrv Vritehard^ who (in 13>C) 
f eastedEdwarci III. , with 5,000 f ollovrors ; 
Edwaid the Black Frinee; John, King 
of Austria the King of Cyprus ; and 
David, King of Scotland. 

(3) Sir WtUiam Sen>nnk(\ who fought 
\irith the Dauphin of France, built twenty 
almshouses and a free school. ( H 18.) 

(4) iSir Thomas merchant tailor, 

sou of a poor clothier. In 155.3 he kept 
the citizens loyal to Queen Mary dur- 

Wyatt’s rebellion. Sir John'Wliitc 
funded St. John*8 College, Oxford, on 
the spot where “ two elms grew from 
one root.” 

(5) Sir John Sonham^ entrusted with a 
valuable cargo for the Danish ' market, 
"^nd made commander of the army raised 

to stop the progress of the great Soly- 
man. ' 

(6) Christopher Croker. Famous at 
the siege of ^rdeaux, and companion 
of the Black Piince when he help^ Don 
Pedro to the throne of Castile. 

(7) Sir John Hawkwood. One of the 
Bla4^ Prince’s knights, and immortal- 
ised in Italian histo^ as** Giovanni 
Acuti^^avaliero, 

(8) Sir Kntfn Oarerley. Famous for 
liddmg Poland of a monstrous bear. 

J J) Sir Henru MaUverer^ generally 
ed Henry of Comhill, who lived 


in the reign of Henry IV. He was a 
crusader, and became the guardian of 

“Jacob’s well.*’ t t 

The chronicle of these worthies is 
told in a mixture of prose and verse 
by Hichard Johnson, aumor of The Seven 
Champions of Christendom, (1592.) 

V Atnodg these nine worthies wo 
miss the names of Whittington,' Gres- 
ham, and Sir John Lawrence (Lord 
Mayor in 1664), second to none. 

Wound. Bind the wounds and yrraae 
the nrapon. This is a Kosicvuciaii 
maxim. These early physicians applied 
salve to the weapon instejid of to the 
wound, under the notion of a uiugical 
reflex action. Sir Kcuolm Digby quotes 
several anccdotos to prove this sympa- 
thetic action. 

Wra^lth. The spectral appearance 
of a person shortly about to die. It 
apjicars to persoim at a distance, and 
forewarns them of the event.” (//»V/A- 
land superstition.) (to Fxiey.) 

Wrimgler, in Cambri<lge jihrasc, is 
one who has obtained a place in Mie 
highest mathematical tri]>os. ’I’lic flrst 
man of this class is termed the wiwn' 
wrangler, the rest are arraugiMl accord- 
ing to rcs|>ectivo merit, and are called 
second f thirds fourth ^ etc., wrangler, as 
it m.ay be. In the Middle Ages, when 
lettem were first elevated to respecta- 
bility in modem Europe, college exer- 
cises were called disputations^ a?id thos<j 
who performed them diHimtants^ )»ecansf} 
the main part consisted in pitting two 
men together, one to argue pro niid the 
othw eon. In the law and theological 
I “schools” this is still done for the 
bachelor’s and doctor’s degrees, llio 
exorcise of an opponent is called an 
opponenvy. Wran^ing is a word-K-itth* 
conied on by twisting words and trying 
to obfuscate on opTwnent— a most excel- 
lent term for the disputatious of school- 
men. The oppononcy begins witli an 
essay on the subject of dispute. 

Wrath’s Hole (Cornwall). The legend 
is that Bolster, a g'gantic wrath or evil 
spirit, paid embarrassing attention to St. 
Agnes, who told him she would listen to 
his suit when he filled with his blood a 
small hole which she pointed out to him. 
The wrath joyfully accepte<l the lerms, 
but the hole opened into the sea, and 
the wrath, being utterly exhausted, St. 
Agnes pushed kitn over the cliff. 

WrM'aii. Overstretched, strained, 
rank. 2^eg go to school all the iceek^ 
and get wraxeti. The ivccdr. arc finite 
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wraxe}^ The child fell and ivraxcd hie 
ankle, (Auglo-SaxoD, wreec^ miserablei 
wrotchea.)* o 

Wright of Norwich. Do you know 
J)t\ Jrrtffhl of Norwich ? A reproof 
given to a person who stops the decanter 
at dinner. Dr. Wright, of Ncy wich, was 
a gre:^ diner-out and excellent talker. 
When a person stops the bottle and is 
asked this question, it is as mu<^ os to 
say, Dr. Wright had the privilege of 
doing so because he entertained the 
table with his couvci^sation, but you 
are no T)r. Wright, except in stopping 
tlie circulation of the wine. 

A similar reproof is given in the 
coiiibiiiatiun room of our Universities 
ill this way : The bottle-stopper is 
asked if he knows A or B {any nanw)y 
and after several queries as to who A 
or B is, the qiiostioner says, **He was 
hanged,*’ and Doing asked what for, ro- 
plies, “ For stopping the bottle.” 

Write. To write up. To bring into 
public notice or estimation by favour* 
able tiriticisms or accounts of, as to write 
up a play or an author. 

Write Like aa Angel {To), {See 
find: r Anukl.) 

Wrong. The kiny (or queen) can do m 
wruny, 

“ft « iiti'i’oiUMt* that w<* Hliouhl lmv<' to 
rciniiid Lord Ue.teiU:t)e that tho soveiviKO *«in 
do no wiiiiiK,’ Hiinitly iK'OJiuBtJ the aovmMKU can 
<li4 n«»thinrf cvtvin hy and with tho adMCc and 
coiigiMii of i.)i> ininiMiei'g of th« C'ruwit." ~^Ao 
Tinicii. 

Wrong End of the Stick {Vou hare 
yot hold of the). You have quite misap. 
prehended the matter ; you have got the 
wrong sow by the ear. There is another 
form of tills pliru^c which detei'niincs the 
allusion. I'lie toe of tlie stick> is apt to 
be fouled with dirt, and when laid hold 
of defiles the hand instead of sujipoiting 
the feet. 

Wrong Side of ^o Blanket {The), 

{See Blanket.) 

Wrong Slde^of the Cloth {That is 
the). The inferior ’^aspect. In French, 
rearers da Hrap. 

Wrong Sow by the Bar (ITm hare 
the). You have made a mistake in 
choit^e ; come to the wrong shop or box ; 
or misappi’eheudod the subject. Pigs are 
caught by the ear. (6Vw Sow.) 

Wrong *nn {J), Afmrse which has 
run at any Hat-race meeting not recog- 
nised by the Jockey Club is technically 
so called, and is boycotted by the club. 


Wroth Money or Wroth Stiver. 

Money paid to the lord in lieu of castle 
guard for military service; a tribute 
})aid for killing accidentally some person 
of note ; a tribute paid in aokuowlodg- 
niont of the tcuam^ of unenclosed land. 
Dugdale, in his History of Warwick^ 
shire, says 

** There Is A certain rent due unto the lord of 
this Hundred of Knifrhtlew, the proiierty of 
the Duke of uiiccIcULii), called wroth-inuney, or 
warth-money, or swarff-penify. . . Demrii vtre- 
eomitl rel aliui caj/tellants persoiutl ob etutrarum 
prwifidiiijn vrl tiircnbius ageniloi (Sir Hewy Sprl- 
man: Ghasary). The rent must he iraidon Mar- 
tintims Day, in the inoriiintf at Rnlghtlow Crow, 
l)efore siiu-nse. The party paylue it must go 
thrive aixiut tlio crogg and gay. ‘The wratn- 
inoiiey,* and then lay it | varying from Id. to 
2 g. {kl.l in a liole in the gald erogg t»efore gontl 
witnesaea, or forfeit a wbirc hull with red noge 
and ears. The amount thug collected reached in 
IHM2 to about Os., and all who complied with the 
rugtom 'MereLMiicrtained at a HuhstantinI break' 
fast at the Duke's ox i tense, and wcre.toaaled in 
u glass of rinn and inilk.” 

Wnlstan {St,}, A Saxon Bishop of 
Worcester, who received his see from 
Edward the Confessor. Being accused 
of certain offences, and onlered to resi^ 
his SCO, ho planted liis crozicr in the 
shrine of the Confessor, declaring if any 
of his accusers could draw it out he 
would submit to resim ; as no one 
could do so but St. Wulsbm liimself, his 
iunocoucc was admitted. This sort of 
” miracle ” is the commond^* of legend- 
ary wonders. Arthur proved hmiself 
king by a similar “miracle.” 

Wnnderberg or Vnderhey, on the 
great moor near Salzbcrg, the chief 
haunt of the Wild-women. It is said to 
he quite hollow, and cout.ains churches; 
gardens, and (dlies. Here is Cliarle.s V. 
with ci*own and sceptre. lords and 
knights. His grey beaid has twice en- 
compassed tho tnble at W'hich ho sits, 
and when it hos grown long enough 'to ' 
go a third time round it Antichrist will 
appear. {Ge^'man superstition.) {See 
Babbabossa.) 

Wsri^moiiath [ Wine - month'], Thw 
Anglo - Saxon name for October, th^ 
mouth foj treading the wine- vats. In 
• Domesday Book tho vineyavils are per- 
petually mentioned. 

wynd. A/t-vry man for his own hand, 
as Henry Wynd^uyht. Every man for 
himself ; every man seeks his ow*n advan- 
tage. When the feud between Clan 
Chattan end Chin Kay was decided by 
deadly combat on tlie North Inch of 
Perth, one of tlie men -of Clan Chattan 
deserts, and Henry Wynd, a bandy- 
legged smith, volunteered lor half-a- 
crown to supply his place. After killing 
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one man he relaxed in bis efforts, and 
on being asked whv, replied, “ 1 have 
done enough for ha]f*a-crown.’' He 
was pi'omised wages according to his 
deseite, and fought bravely. After the 
battle he was asked what he fought for, 
and gave for answer that he fought for 
his own hand ; ” whoiico the proverb. 
(fiir Walter Scott : Tales of a Grand^ 
father^ xvii.) 

Wsro'miJig (3 syl.). In 1778 a force 
of Britisli provincials and Indians, led by 
Colonel Butler, drove the settlers out of 
the valley, and Queen Esther toma- 
hawked fourteen of the fugitives with 
her own hand, in revenge for her son^s 
death. Campbell has founded his t7rr- 
ti'ude of Wyaniiug on this disaster, but 
erroneously makes Brandt leader of the 
expedition, and calls the place Wy'- 
oming. 

. “SutKiuelianna's side, fair Wyoming.'* 


X 

X on beer-casks indicates beer which 
paid ten Bhillings duty, and hence it 
came to mean beer of a given <|uality. 
Two or three crosses are mere trade- 
marks, intended to convey the notion of 
twice or thrice as strong as that which 
pays ten shiUiugs duty. 

Xan'thos [reddish yellow], Achilles* 
wonderful horse. Being chid by his 
master for leaving Patroclos on the field 
•of battle, the horse turned his head re- 
proachfully, and told Achilles that he 
also would soon be numbered with the 
dead, not from any fault of bis horse, 
but by the decree of inexorable destiny. 
(flliadn xix.) {Cmnparc Kunibezs xxii. 
28-30.) 

V ^nthos and Bajios (swdft as the 
wind) were the offspring of X*odargc the 
harpy and Zephyros, {See Ho:|SE.X 
'» Xanthoiy the rner of Ti'das, Elian 
and Pliny say that Homer called the 
Scamander **Xautho8*' or the “Gold- 
red river,” because it coloured with 
such a tinge the fleeces of slieep washed 
in its waters. Others maintain that it 
was so called because a hero named 
Xanthos defeated a body of Trojans on 
its banks, and pushed hsdf of them into 
the stream, as in the battle of Blenheim 
the dduke of Hartborough drove the 
French into the Danube. 

Xmthas, A lam shell like those as- 
cribed to the Tntons. The volutes 
generally run from right to left $ and if 


the Indians find a shell with the^olutos 
running in the contrary direotiou, they 
persist that one of their gods has got 
into tlie shell for concealment. 

Xa&tlp^pe or Xantlilp'pe (3 syl.). 
Wife of the philosopher Socrates. Her 
bad temper has rendered her name 
proverbial for a conjugal scold, r 

** Bo Btae HS foul AS was FUu"entlns' love, 

As old AS HIbyl. and as curst and shrewd 

As Soonites* Xanthippe, or a worse, 

Bhe moves me not.” 

aiMkeepf are ; Taming of the Shrew, i. 3. 

Xeiioo'rates. A disciple of Platu, 
noted for his continence and contempt 
of wealBi. (b.C. 396-314.) 

** Warmed hy such youthful i>caiily, tlio sovno 
Xcnocmlos would not have more been rlmstr, ’ 
Orlando Purioso, xi H 

Xerx'ea (2 syl.). A Greek way of 
writing the Persian Ksathra or Ksliaira, 
a royal title assumed by Isfuiidcnr, son 
of Gushtasp, danmeeh, Uke Dabiits.) 

When Xerxes invaded Greece ho con- 
structed a pontoon bridge across the 
Dardanelles, which, being swc))t away 
by tho force of tlie waves, so enraged 
the Persian despot tliat he “inflicted 
three hundred lashes on the lobellioiis 
sea^ and east diains of iron across if.” 
This story is probably a Greek lujtli, 
founded on the peculiar constniction of 
Xerxes* second bridge, which consisted 
of tliree hundred boats, lashed by iron 
cliains to two ships serving as supporters. 
As for the scourging, without doubt, it 
was given to tho eu^pneers and not to 
tho waves. 

Xerxes* Tears. It is said that, when 
Xerxes, King of Persia, reviewed iiis 
magnificent and euonnouH anny before 
starting for Greece, ho wept at llio 
tliought of slaughter about ti> tnke 
place. “ Of all this multitude, wlio 
shall say hovr many will ipturii 'r ** Em- 
erson, in his English Traitft, chai>. iv., 
speaks of the Emperor Chavlemagno 
viewing Uie fleet of tne Norsemen in the 
Mediterranean Sea wirii tears in his 
eyes, and adds, “ There was reaam for 
these Xerxes' tearsi*’ 

Xerxes wept at the prospective loss 
he expected to suffer m the invasion 
prepay, but Charlemagne wept at tho 
prospective disruption of his kingdom 
by thp hardy Norsemen. 

Xline'iift* The Cid*s bride. 

XU. Boyabdwarf to Edward VI. 

Xtt'ty. A Horoico servant to 
Bobinson Crusoe. (JDs Jew: Jtohineoit 
CrtHHie.) 
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Y. A letter resembling ** y ” was the 
Anglo-Saxon character for th (hard) ; 
hence y% y*. y‘, otc.^ are sometimea 
made to stand for thCt that, 

Y. SasoaK Letteb. 

Ya'conli elm WStb, aumamed al 
So far (the brazier), because his father 
followed tliat trade in Seistan^ was cap- 
tiiiii of a bandit troom raised himself 
to the sovereignty of Persia, and was 
tho first indepenuent monarch of that 
country of the Mahometan faith. (873- 
87o.) 

Yacurnuuna [mother of wafers]. A 
fahnloiis sea-snake, fifty paces long and 
twelve yards in ^‘rth, said to lurk in 
the lagimos of South America, and in 
the river Amazon. This monster draws 
into its mouth wliatever passes within 
a hundred yards of it, and for this 
reason an Indian will never venture to 
enter an unknown lagiiuo till he has 
blown his Iioni, which the yacu-mama 
iiiiver fails to answer if it is within 
hearing. By this means tbn danger ap- 
probonded is avoided. ( ff aterton.) 

Ya'boo. A savage ; a very ill-mau- 
iiorod person. In GnUircr*s Traee/s 
the Yithoos are described os brutes with 
luiinan fomis and vicious proiieusities. 
'[licy are subject to the Houyh|ihum 0 , 
or horses with human reason. 

Ya'ma. Judge of departed souls, the 
Minos of tho Hindus. Ho is repro- 
Himted as of a gi'oen colour, and sits on 
a hiitfalo. 

Yamuna. A sacred river of the 
Hindus, supposed by them to have the 
elHoacy of removing sin. 

Yankee. A corruption of English.” 
The word got into general use thus : 
In 1713 one Jointthan Hastings, a 
farmer at Cambridge, in Hew York, 
used the word as a pufiiug epithet, 
meaning genuine, ^^ericon-made, what 
<‘:uiiiot DC surpassed, etc.; as, a * Yankee 
horse,” Yankee cider,” and so on. 
The students of the college, catching up 
tho term, oaUed Hastings ** Yoixkee 
Jonathan. ” It soon spread, and became 
the jocose pet name Of the New Eng- 
lander. Since then the terin has been 
extended to any American of tho 
Northerii States. (Indian corruption of 
.Anglais or Euglbb, thus : Yrngoeo^ Yen^ 
ghis^ Ymghis^ Yankees.) 

Yankee Doodle is Nankee Doodle 


(Oliver Cromwell), who went to Oxford 

with a single feather fastened in a 
macaroni knot,” whence the rhyme— 

** Kankec Doodle came to town apou his little 
ivmy, 

Btucic a fcattier in bis bat, and called it 
imxcaruni.” 

The brigade under Lord Percy marched 
out of Boston playing this air ** by way 
of contempt,” but were told they should 
dance to it soon in another spirit. 

Yarmouth Bloater. A red herring, 
for which Yaimouth is very famous. 
(Lex JtalaU'onicim.) * 

Yarmouth Capons. Red hemngs. 

Yawn. Greek, chaim; Geimau, 
gahnen ; Anglo-Saxon, gan^ian. 

Yea, Yoa. Yea and nag are in 
answer to questions framed in the aflirm- 
ative ; as, ** Art thou a prophet ? ” Yea 
or nay.- Yes and no to questions framed 
in tho negative ; as,* “ Art thou not a 
piophet?” Yes or no. (George P. 
Marsh : Lectures on the EnglUlh Lan^ 
gnage.) (Sec his note on the celebrated 
‘paakige of Sir Thomas More, who re- 
bukes Tyndalc for using no instead of 
my, p. 422.) 

Year. Auuus magnus. Tho Chal- 
daic astronomers observed that the fixed 
stars rfiift their places at about the rat© 
of a degree in seventy-two ye;irs, lu:- 
cordiug to which calculation* they will 
IKirform one revolution in !I5,920 yeare, 
at the end of w’^ch time they will return 
to their “as you were.” This revolu- 
tion of tlie 'fixed stars is the auntm 
magnm, Tho Egyptians made it 30,000 
years, and the Arabians 49,000. (See 
Ahdhasan^s Meadows of Gold.) 

% For a gear and a day. In law many 
acts ore determined by this periodpc'f 
tirae~r.^. if a person woundeci does not 
die within a year and u day, the offender 
is not guilty of murder; if. an owmer 
does n4t claun an estray within the same 
length of time, it Mongs to tlie loi’d 
the manor ; a year and a day is given 
to prosecute appeals, etc. 

Yellow. Anglo-Saxon, geolu, yellow ; 
Italian, giallo; Danish,^?////; Icelandic, 
gull^ ouryoW, y^low metul. 

} ellow indicates jealousy, inconstancy, 
and adultery. In France the doors of 
tnutors used to bo daubed with yellow. 
In some^iountries the law ordains that 
Jews be clothed in yellow, becaiBe they 
betrayed our Lord. Judas in mediaeval 
pictures is arrayed in yellow. In Spain 
me vestments of the executioner are 
either red or yellow— the former to 
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indicate Llood-ahedding, and latter 
treason. 

Yelhwj in blazonry, is gold, the 
symbol ox lov^ constancy, and wi^om. 

Yellow y in Christian symbolism, also 
^Id, is emblematical of faith. St. Peter 
is represented in a robe of a golden 
yellow colour. In China yellow is the 
imperial colour. 

Yeliow-belllez. Frogs, fenmen. The 
Mexicans are so called. 

“ When tUe Qui^un’s Prize was won at Wlmbl<»- 
don, July tsist. liiWS, by Bergeant Bulnier, i>ud 
Liuoiiliijiis ilctory was bniled with ' Woll done, 
yeJlow-belly I ' lu alluziou to his being a Lincoln- 
Bliire Ilian.*' and Queries, Augiiat srJiid, 

l-tHS, If. 116 . 

*‘Ati, then, agin, it kin scarce l>o Mexikina 
neytlier. It iir too fur no*tb for any o’ ibem 
>ellow-licllies."— Ceyitatn Mayne Reid: The War 
rwi/. eiiaji. Ixxi. 

Yellow Book of F^aaoo. A report 
drawn up by goveroment every year 
since ISGl, designed to furnish historiuus 
with reliable information of the statu, 
external and internal, of • the French 
nation. It is called Yellow from the 
colour of its cover. It corresponds to 
our ‘‘Blue Botjk*’ and the “White 
Books ’’ of Germany and Portugal. 

YoUow-boy (A). A gold sovereign. 

‘‘.Tolin did nut bian e the caufse : thore wanted 
nny^ elU)W-boy8 t(i feo cuuuiiel.”-- J rbulhnot : John 

YoUow-boy (A). A bankrupt, Tlie 
French caH a bankrupt Snfraniery <*iud 
Alter au means to be mode a 

bankrupt. TTie allusion is to the ancient 
custom of painting the house of a traitor 
fellow. It will be remembered tliat the 
nonse of the Petit Bourbou was long so 
stigmatised on account of the ti'easou of 
the Constable Bourbon. 

^Yellow Gaps. A notable insuri’ec- 
tion in China, in the reign of llikn-ling- 
tee (168-189), headed by Tchang-keb, 
and so called from the caps worn by the 
rebels, which wore all of the ^perial 
*, colour. 

Yellow ]>war£ A certain queen 
had a daughter named All-FAxb, of in- 
comparable beauty. One day the queen 
went to consult the Desert-Fuiiy, but, 
being weary, lay down to rest, and fell 
asle^. On waking sfte saw two lions 
approaching, and was greatly terrified. 
At this juncture the Yellow Dwarf 
arrested her attention, and pr^nnised to 
save Ker from the lions if she would 
consent to give him All-Faib for his 
bride. The queen made tlie promise, 
and an orange-tree opened, inm wMch 
the queen entered, ana escaped the lions. 


The queeu now sickened, and ATi| -Faib 
went to consult the Desert-Fairy, but, 
like her mother, was threatened by the 
lions, and promised to be the dwarf's 
bride if he would contrive her escape. 
Next morning she awoke in her own 
room, and found on her finger a ring 
made of a single red hair, whiol} could 
not be got off. Tlie priuceas now 
sickened, and the States resolved to 
give her in marriage to the powerful 
king of the Gold Mines. On the day of 
espou.sals the Yellow Dwarf came to 
claim his Inido, earned her off on 
his Si>auish cat, and confined her in 
Steel Castle. In the meantime the 
Desert-Fairy mode the king of the Gold 
Mines her captive. One day a mermaid 
apjieared to the captive king, carried 
him to Steel Castle, and gave liim a 
sword made of one eutiro diamond. 
Thus armed, the king went in, and was 
first encountered by four sphinxes, tlion 
by six dnigons, tfioii by twenty-four 
nymphs. All the.se he slew with the syren 
sword, and then came to the princess. 
Here he dropped his 8Woi*d, wnii;h ihfi 
Yellow Dwaii took })os.sessiou of. The 
Yellow Dwaif now made the king his 
captive, and asked if ho would give up 
the princess. “No," said the king; 
wliereupou the dwarf stabbed him to 
the heari ; and the princess, seeing him 
fall, threw herself upon the dead hody 
and diedalso. (CouRfess D'Aulnop : Fairy 
Tales.) 

Yellow Jock* The flag displayed 
frOTn laiairettos, naval hospitals, and 
vessels in quarantine. {See Union J ace. ) 

Yellow Jack The yclhnv 

fever, 

*' Rnjononil and all Lie family died of yoMow 
fe\er. ami Fernando . . . iiad i>aiMiC4l a fev weeks 
rpi'n\'ering from a touch of yellow Jack. "•—.I. C. 
Ounter: Uarvn JUonta, nook iv. chap, x, 

Yellowluuitmer {TAe). Tlie ^gs 
of this bird are spot^ with red. The 
tradition is that the bird fiuttored about 
the Cross, and got sthined with the blood 
in ita plumage, and by way of punish- 
ment its eggs were doomed ever after to 
bear marks of bloob. ’Tis a very lame 
stoiy, but helps to show bow in former 
times every possible thing was made to 
boar some allusion to the Bedeemor. 
Because the bird was “cursed," boys 
who abstain from plundering the eggs of 
small birds, were taught that it is as 
right and propqr to destroy the eggs of 
the bnnring as fo persecute a J ew. (See 
OnkwnAN TjunmoNS.} 

V Hammer is a corruption of the 
Gorman afrtmery a bunting. 
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York Stairs 


Ye'meiL Arabia Felix. Felix is a 
mistmnslation by T^oleiny of Yemen, 
wliich n^ans to tiie “ right of 

Mecca. {See Stony Arabia.) 

“ Umii li I ul are ibe niatde that glide 
On 8niuiuor-e\ ea tbrougU Yemcn’a dales." 
Thuma4i Moi»‘e : IHre- 

Yeoman (ui) was .anciently a 
foilwshjUiiig freeholder, and as such 

5 [ualitied to vote, and serve on juries, 
n more modem times it meant a fanner 
who cultivated his own freehold. Later 
still, an upper farmer, tenant or other- 
wise, is often called a yeoman. 

" Hia family were yt'oircn of the richer claw, 
who for some {rencrHCions had held rroperty."— 
J{. C. Jtbb : Ilichnrd titniUeyt chaj). 1. p. 2. 

Yeoman's Service. Begular hanl 
work; effectual sei-vice; excellent ser- 
vice whether in a good or bad cause. 
The reference is to the yeomen of tlie 
Free ('ompanies. 

“ The whole training of Port Royal did him yeo- 
iiiaii'a Her\ ice.’'--/J/o)rt/iottac ; Pweitw/, p. 56. 

*• We foni^d a ]»)njif knife, and a knotted hand- 
kcrcliief shuiuM with htood, wiUi which Claude 
had no doiiht recently done yeornnu’s rervlce." 
—Ming Eobimon : Whifc/iiam^ chap. \ lil. 


Yeomen of the Guard. The beef- 
eaters 

Yeth-Heunda. Dogs without heads, 
said to bo the spirits of unbaptised 
childreu, which ramble among the 
woods at night, making wailing noises. 
{Devonshin.) 


Yezd (I syl.). Chief residence of 
ttho Fire-worshipwiB. Stephen says 
they have kept the sacred tire alight 
above 3,000 years, without suffering it 
to go out for a second. The sacred tiro 
is on the mountain Ater Quedah (ilfdw- 
eion of the Fire\ and he is deemed un- 
fortunate who dies away from the moun- 
ttiin. {Vei'sin,) 

“ From Yezd’s otorual ‘ Mansion of tho Fire,’ 
W«‘i‘rc aged saints in dreams of hea\ en expire." 

Tlt<nnas Moore : Lalla Rookh, iit. i. 


Ygg'drMU^ The ^h -tree, whose 
roots run in tliree directions ; one to the 
Asa-go4s in hett\«n, one to the Frost- 

? iauts, and the tliird to the under- world. 
Tnder each root is a fountain of won-, 
derful vktues. 1ft the tree, which drops 
honey, sit an eagle, a si^uirrel, and four 
8ta(», At the root lies the scriient 
Nithhiiggr gnawing it, while the squirrel 
Katatoskrruns up and down to sow strife 
between the eagle at the top and the 
serpent. {Seanamavian mythoto^ij.) 


’’The Nornas ^urlnklo 
The ash Y&dinLSSll.’* 

Lord Harold, hk. >iii. 


Y'nilr. ^he personification of Chaos, 
or the first creaW being, produced by 


tlic antagonism of heat and cold. He 
is called a giant, and was nourished by 
the four milky streams which flowed 
from the cow Audhum'la. While he 
slept, a man and woman gmw out of his 
left arm, and sons from his feet Thus 
was generated the race of the frost-giants. 
{llr^mtlnirsar.) 

Odin and liis two brothers slew Yinir, 
and threw his carcase into the Giniiun'- 
gagap (abyss of abysses), when liis blood 
formed the water of the earth, h^ gore 
the ocean, his bones the mountains, his 
teeth the rocks, his skull the heavens, 
his brains the clouds, his hair plants of 
every kind, and his eyebrows the wall 
of ciefence amnst the giants. {Scan^ 
dinavian mythology.) 

Yn'lol. An earl of decayed fortune, 
father of Enid, ousted from his earldom 
by his nephew Ed'yrn, son of Nudd, 
called tho ** Sparrow-hawk." When 
Ed^ was overthrown in single comliat 
by rrinco Genoint', he was compelled to 
restore the earldom to Yn'iol. {Tetmy^ 
son : Idyls of the King ; Enid.) 

Yo'ke (1 syl.). Greek zugon^ Latin 
Jffgum, French joug^ Dutch jttkf German 
jochy Anglo-Saxon give (prow. yoe). 

To pass under the yoke. 'J'o suffer tho 
dis^jmee of a vanquished army. Tlie 
llotiiaus made a yoke of three spears— 
two upright and one restfiig on them. 
When an army was vauq^uished, the 
soldiers had to lay down ^eir arms and 
pass under this archway oi spears. 

Yor'ick. The King of Denmai-k's 
jester, “a fellow of infinite iest and 
most excdleut fancy.’* {Hamlet y\. 1.) 
In Tristram Shandy Sterne introduces 
a clergyman of that name, meant for 
himself. 

York, when it was Saxon, was ivtlled 
Eorwic, and the legend is that a Duke 
of Effroc being drowned at the foot of 
the wall caused this nnmo to bo given 
to tbe (ity. Southurark Wall was al^ 
called the Effroc Wall or Stone. ( Jlmr 
Hugo: V Homme qni Jiit, pt. ii. bk. 
iii. 1.) • 

Fork is Eure-wie (pron. Yorric)^ and 
means the town on tlio Euro, now called 
the Ouse. The Romans Latinised the 
word Eure oi^ Eire into “Evora" or 
“Ebora,” ond ivic into "vicum;" 
whenco Ebora.-vicum, contracted into 
Eior*afxnn. 

York Stairs (London), By Inigo 
Jones. The only remains left of the 
roleiidid mansion of the Buddnghams. 
rite is part of the precincts of a 
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palace belonging to tlie bishops of Nor- 
wich. It then passed to Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, then to the archbishops 
of York, then to the Crown, then to the 
Duke of Buckingham, who rebuilt it. 
The second Duke of Buckingham pulled 
it down, and converted it into the 
five streets, etc,, called respectively, 
“George,” “ Villiers,” “Duke,” “Of,” 
“Buckingham.” The gate leading to 
the Thames is the only part of this 
mansion which remains. 

Yorks (a Stock-Bxchange term), tho 
Gi'eat Northern Bail way Ordinaiy Stock, 
the York line. Similarlv, there are the 
Berwicks, the Brums, the Dovers, the 
Leeds, the Pots or Potteries, the Sitiga- 
porcB, and so on. {See Stock-Exciiamoe 
Slang.) 

Yorkshire. I'ee' Yorkshire^ too, I 
am as deep as you are, and am not to 
lie bamboozled. The North-countnrmen 
nro proverbially “long-headed and Con- 
nie. ” A tale is told of a Yorkshire rustic 
under cross-examination. The counsel 
tried to make fun of him, and said to 
him, “Well, fanner, how go calves at 
York?” “Well, sir,” said the former, 
“ on four legs, and not on two.” “ Si- 
lence in the court ! ” cried the baffled 
bigwig, and tried again . “Now, farmer 
—remember you are on your oath— are 
tliere as many fools as ever in the West 
Biding?” “Well, no, sir, no; we’ve 
got our shares no doubt; but there ore 
not so many as when you were there.” 

Young Chevalier. Charles Edward 
Sttcart, the second Pretender. (1720- 
1788.) 

Yonng England. A set of young 
noblemen and aristocratic gentlemen 
who tried to revive the formality and 
couA manners of the Chesterfield school. 
They wore white waistcoats, patronised 
the pet poor, looked down upon shop- 
keepers, and were altogether lled-Tam 
I^iughts. Disraeli has immortalised thmr 
ways and manners; hut scarcely a' cajmt 
mortutm of their folly now remains. 

Yonng Germf^. A literal school 
headed by Heinrich Heine, whoso aim 
was to hberate politics, religion, and 
mouners from ue old conventional 
trammels. 

Yonng Italy* A lea^e of Italian 
refuses, who associated tnemselres With 
the French r^ublican party, called the 
CAarbonnerie Jjemocratique (q.v, ) . It was 
organised at Marseilles Mazrini, and 
its chief object was to dmnse r^ublioati 
principles. 


Your Yetitlonorahhfill evor 

etc. The part omitted is, if a pention 
to the Crown, “ for your Majesty’s most 
prosperous reign”; but if to Parlia- 
ment, the suppressed words are, “for 
^6 proB^rou^u(M^ of tins high and 

Youth Bestorod* lola'us was re- 
stored to youth, as EuriptdSs says, 

Pliaon, the beloved of Sapj^o, was 
restored to youth on the hdialf of 
Venus. 

ABson was restored to youth by Meda;a, 
and so was Jason. 

The muses of Bacchus and their hus- 
bands were restored to youth, according 
to iOscbj^los. 

Yfloldo^ Yoondo, or Jsenlt, Daughter 
of the Queen of Ireland. Sir Tristram, 
being wounded, was cured by Ysolde, 
and on his return to Cornwall gave his 
uncle such a glowing doaciiption of the 

^ princess that he sent to ask her 
n marriage. Ysolde manied King 
Mark of Cornwall, but entertained a 
criminal passion for tho nephew. 'Jliis 
attachment being discovered by the king, 
he banished Tristram finm Com wall. 
Sir Tiistram went to Wales, whei‘e he 
perfonnod prodigies of valour^ and his 
uncle invit^ mm hack agam. The 
guilty intercourse being repeated. Sir 
Iristram was banished a second time, 
and went to Spoiu, Ermouie, and Brit- 
tany. In this last place he met with 
Ysolt of the White Aand^ daughter of 
the Duke of Brittany, whom he married. 
After many marvellous exploits ho was 
severely wounded, and, being told tliat 
UG one could cure him but Ysolde, ho 
sent a messenger to Cornwall, and told 
him if the queen consented to accompany 
him he was to hoist a white fiag. The 
queen hastened to succour her lover, but 
Ysolt told her husband that the vessel 
won coming with a block sail displayed. 
Sir Tristram, in an agony ei despair, 
fell on his bed and stoutly nxpireU. 
Soon as Ysolde heard thereof, me flung 
•herself on the corpse and died also. 
King Mark buried tn#two in ono grave, 
and planted over it a rose-bush aud vine, 
whicn so intermingled their branches 
as they grew ux> that no man could 
separate them. 

Ysolt ortke Wkltd BmmI Daugh- 
ter of the Duke of Brittany and wim of 
Sir ’rrutram. {Soetibove,) 

Yao>liSOff, in Cbinei^ mythology, 
is the old nish of ^ moon, who umtes 
with a silken tord all predestined 
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couj^es, after whioh nothing can preyeht 
their uni^n. ^ 

Yuga. A mundane period of years, 
four of which have already passed, 
making up an aggregate of four million 
solar years. In the hrst period men 
were innocent and iree frdm disease, in 
the second their life was diorteued by 
one quarter. In the first period devotion 
was man's object, in the second epiritml 
kmiolvflge.m tlio third eaerijiee, Com- 
paro the Hiudu legend with the account 
given in Genesis. 

Yule (1 syl). Christmastime. 

Yule Log. A great log of wood laid 
ill ancient times across the hearth-tire 
on Christmas Eve. This was done with 
ct'i'tain ccretnoiiioa and much cierry- 
innkiiig. (Norwegian, jmd^ Chiistmas.) 

'* K.\ t>r nt Yiil4!!tid.', wlieti tbe iurrt'iit lop flang'd 

I u cbinifK^y corner, laujrb and Jeet weut roun 1.’* 
Aldrich : n'yndhuifi Totcer^, stan&i 5. 

Yule Swain ( Tht^. A kind of Santa 
Klaus among the Lax)ps. He is eleven 
Ibot high, and rides on a goat. He 
appears on St. Thomas's Day, and con- 
tinues his visits till Christma.s Eve ; hut 
wliero he comes from and whither he 
goes nobody has the least idea. 


Yuletide has been held as a sacred 
festival by numberless nations. 


fVirhdlttns hold S5tb as (be aiiniver* 

-Siry of rhe Idrtli of .Tmis. 

• iJkiim on ilie sauio day cplebrates the birth of 
lliiddlia. a ni of Maya, ( Runmi,} 

ItrHiitii hold ilurinp tbo winter aolatire the fca- 

tiviil (if NohiKli. {Ifjftgftttt,) 

Kmjpt belli that liorus, boii of lBjH,w’aa iKirii 
towirda the close of Deceinhor. (/^ Ckrk dc 
ScpU'hrnts.) 

ijrti.ee cflebnited iu ibevriiitcriiolsiieo the Inrlh 
of ncTP^tcr niou^Bosinoeclliial,nnd Hera- 

kles <//<TirM/c«), 

Indtn. Nnnicrous Indian irihea keep Yuletide 

li religions foativiil. (Monicr vHUinnm.) 

AUrtto bolds in the winter solaticAf the fi'^tival 
of rupacniine. {ttUtory of the /udics, mA. il. 
1». JKW.) 

/’iTKift at thosnme iieriod hoiionra tlie birth of 
Mil brail. iOrosn.) 

Jhrnu’ relehrnied on peeember 2&t)i the festival 
“ Naiftlls lyolis Ittvictnr’ 

.s'.>oiw(tiiavi« held at Yulethle the fcsUval (Tailed 
J III, ill honour of Preya, son of Odin. 

Yum'tMms (2 syl.). Fairies of African 
mythology, about two feet high, of a 
white colour, and dressed like the people 
of Jaloif. Their favourite haunt is the 
range of hills called The Paps* 


“ When eventnp's Shad^ o’er Gome’s isle extend, 
The nimble Yotnnoes from The Paps descend, 
Hilly Hppr^iacu the natives' hntis,and steal 
With secrcithand the paugndfHl coos coos meal." 

KeifihUty : Fairy Mythology. 


Y'ves (St.) (1 syl.). Patron saint of 
lawyera, being ' himself a lawyer As 
he used his knowledge, of the law in 


defending the oppressed, he is called in 
Brittany “ the poor man's advocate.” 

“ Advocitiis, Mid non latro, 
lies mirauda iiopiiio/' 

Jfymn to St. Fw«. 

^Yvato't (pron, The Kiting of 

YvetoL Yvetot is a town in Normandy, 
and the king referred to is the lord of 
the town, called roi Yvetot in old 
chronicles. The tradition is that Glotairc, 
son of Clovis, having slain Gaulthier, 
lord of Yvetot, before the high altar of 
Soissous, made atonement by conferring 
the title of king on the heirs of the 
murdered man. 

“ II /'tait nil roi d'Vvctot 
Poll runmi dans I'biBtoirc : 

He levant tord, ho c(Mirli.aul tOt, 

I)»rniatic fort bien bhtih srloirc, 

Kr. coitronno inir .IcanneCou 

U'nii nniplo liimnct dc cot<iD, 

Dit-oii. 

Oh ! oh ! oh ' oh I ab ! .ah! ah ah ! 

Quel bon pot It roi cVlait, Ik ! la I Ik !" 

Benmgtr. ifoi d’lVc/ot (1813). 

A kinir rliorc M'aa, * roi <1* Y votot” dept. 
But little known in story ; 

Went soon to rill dayliirbl slept. 

And soundly witboiiL itir.ry. 

His royal brow in cotton cap 

Would Jam^t, when be took bis nap, 
Enwrap. 

Ab ' ab ! ab ! ab i bo t bo t bn ! bo I 

A famous kmg this ‘‘ roi d’Y \ etol.'’ 

K. C. B. 


z 

Za’bian. The Yabinn world of faMm, 
Tlie world of fashion thak w'orsiiips the 
Shu’S, (ir men and women of notoriety. 
A Zabiau i.s a w’orshipper of tlie sun, 
moon, and stars. The Chaldees lyid 
ancient Pei-sians were Zabiaiis. 

"This is the new inclcor, adinlrcd wii h so intn’h 
devotion by the Znbiau world of ftishn’U "-Bel- 
gravta. No, 1. 

Zaooola. King of Mo/.an^lioo. 
Camoens, in his J.imad, says that he 
received Vasco da Gnnia and his men 
with great hospitality, believing them to 
be Mahometans, hiit the moment ho 
cliFCofered that they were Olirlstians 
Itis kindne^ss tiimod to the most ran- 
corous hate. He tried to allure them 
into amtush, hut, failing in this, sent to 
Gama a pilot to conduct the fleet to 
Momba'ze (2 syl.), where the whole 
party would lia,v*^ been killed or reduced 
to slavery. This treacjhoiy failed also, 
l)ecau8o "V^'enus drove the ueet in a cou- 
trary direction by a storm. The faith- 
less pil3fe la-stly attempted to ran tho 
ships upon hidden rocks, but thrNereids 
came to the rescue, and the pilot threw 
himself into the sea to escape the auger 
of the Portuguese adventurer., (finmeni: 
Ltmady bks. i. ii.) 
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Zad'klol (3 ^1.). Ansel of the planet 
Jupiter, (fmish mythohgy,) 

XadkieL The peO'^natne of Lieu- 
tenant Morrison, author of the Jh'ophetic 
Almanac, 


Za'doo, in Bryden's satire of Absalom 
and Achiiophel, is designed for Sancroft, 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

the priest, wbom (shunning power and 
place), 

His lowJy mind advunceti to David's [Charles II.J 
gmee, ’ Pan i. lines H)l*s. 

Zakarija ibn Httbammed, sur- 

named Kazivini, from Kaswin, the place 
of his birth. Bo Sacy calls him 
Pliny of the East »» (1200-1283.) 

Zakkunti A tree growing in the 
Muhammadan hell, from which a food is 
preiiarod for the damned of inexpressible 
bitterness. 

“ How will it l»o lor him whose fond is Zak- 
kum ? '* -The Ktpran. 

ZaL Son of S&m Nerim&n, exposed 
on Mount Elburz, because he was bom 
with wliite hair, and therefore supposeii 
to be the offspring of a deer. He was 
brought up by the wonderful biid Sce- 
murgh and when claimed by his 
father, receiyed from tlie foster- bird a 
feather to give him insight into futurity. 
{Persian mythology.) 

Za'iiea, The statues dispersed about 
the grounds on which the public games 
of Gioeoe were celebrated. They were 
the produce 6f fines imposed on those 
who infringed the i-egulations. 

JSaao'ni. Hero of a novel so called 
b}'* Lord Lytton. Zanoni is sup|)Osed to 
possess the power of communicating with 
spirits, prolonging life, and producing 
gold, silver, and precious stones. 

Zun'y. More correctly, Zanny 
(Italian zanni^ a buffoon ; liatin sannio^ 
sauna ’’ means a grimace, and ** san- 
noo ” one who makes grimaces). 

~ ** For ifidccil, « » 

^e'si like tbo ' sani * to a tutnhlcr ' 

That tries tricks after liiui to make men laugh.” 
3l. JennoH : Reery Man of Ms Ilumanr, iv. 3. 

f “He liClonged to or,c of those dranuitic com- 
panies called ZHiiiii, who irerii: about the country 
reciting and acting.” - /o/in Ingtesant, chap, 
xxvii. 


ZeL A Moorish cymbgl. 

” Where, some hours since, was beard the swell 
t Of trumpet, and the clash of zel.” 

Thomas Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 


Zblica was in love with Azimj Azim 
left his emtive Bokhara to join the Per- 
sian army, and was taken captive by the 
Greeks. Beport said ** he wa.4 dead ; ’* 
ZeHca lost her reason, joined the barm 
of the Veiled 'Prophn as ** one of the 


elect of Paradise,” and became ^^jpri^jfcess 
of the faith.” When Azim jomeerthe 
prophet’s band, Zelica was appeiuted to 
lure him to his destruction, both of body 
and soul. They meet— Azim tells her 
to fly with him, but she tells him she is 
the prophet’s bride, and flees from his 
embrace. After the death of the projohet 
Zelica puts on his veil, and Azim, tlank- 
ing he sees the prophet, rushes ou her 
and kills her. (Thomas Moore: Veded 
1^'ophet of Khorassan ; Lalla Jtookh.) 


Zelo'tes (3 syl.) or Siearii were pious 
assassins among the Jews, who imposed 
on themselves the task of killing all who 
broke the Mosaic law. (Mishnah : Han- 
hednmy ix. 6.) 

” Simon Zelotcs was proliAhly a disciple (rf J iuIab 
the (ianlonito, leader of a larty of ihc Keiiaiiu 
(Sicarii)."— Jlcmin; JAfe of Jesus, ix. 

Zam. The sacred w*eU of Mecca. Ac- 
cording to Arab tradition, this is the 
very well that was shown to Hagarwhcii 
Ishmael was perishing of tliirst. Mecca 
is built I'ound it. 


Zen'ohls Khan [great chief] . A titl^ 
assumed in 1206 by Temoudin, a Persian 
rebel, in the presence of 100 tribes, llis 
progress was like that of u destroying 
angel, and by his svrord Persia became 
pari of the vast Mogul empire. 

Zend-Aven'ta. The great work of 
Zoroaster, or rather Zarathiistra, the 
Medo, who reformed the Magian religion. 
It is the Avesta or Living Word,”* 
written in the Zend languago (d.c. 400). 
It now contains the Yacna, the Vis- 
pereci, the Yendidod, and the Khordah- 
Avesta. 

“The wicred writings of the I'lirscps ljn\o 
usually ticen called Zentl^AvesUi l»j Kuroi*can‘» ; 
but this is, witluKit dniiht, an iiiversjim of tlio 
proficr order of the words, as the Dahla^i iHvika 
alw'ajs style them ' AvistAk-^'a-Zand’ (text nnd 
ctunmentary).” — Jiang: Fssays on the Pareis, 
Essay iii. p. la 

Zenel'ophoa. A corrnption of Pend- 
opkoH. The heggar-maid loved by King 
Cophe'tna. « 

”The magnanimous nnd most llluatrate king 
Coplietiia 8eleyeniM>n the nernlcioiis and indiioi* 
^tate licggar /eiielophon.' --5n«Avsp«t<e; Love's 
Labour' bLoM^ Iv. J. 

Zetiitli, Na'dir. Zenith if the point 
of the heavens immediately over the 
head of the sj^tator. Na'dir is the 
opposite point, immediately beneath the 
spectator's feet. (French, eSnith^ nadir.) 

ZtiMhPil [eearc^ of secrets]. The 
cherub despatched by Gabriel to find 
Satan, after His ^ht from hell. Ithn'- 
riel goes with him. (MiWm : Paradise 
788-796.) 
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Zeph'yr. The west wind) the son 
ol^'olufl and Auro'ra) and the lover of 
Flora.* {Roman m^hology,) 

Pus de ztphjr^ Standing on one foot 
and balancing the other bi^kwards and 
forwards. 

Zeus (1 syl.). Tlie (jbecian Jupiter. 
T||p word means tlie ^‘living one.” 
(Sanskrit, Djaus^ heaven.) {See Jtr- 
piteh.) 

Zeu'la (2 syl.), a Grecian painter, 
is said to have painted some grapes so 
well that the birds came and pecked at 
them, 

" K’eii as iKwr birds, derived with minte<l ^’raiH‘ft, 

Uo mirfeiL by the e>»,au(l i*ine uieinHW.'* 

Shtiketipeare : Venus and Admus. 

Zm Hypothetical stock, entered iu 
** salted accounts)” to givo a colourable 
balance ” to the good.” (Hebrew riaZ/r, 
a book.) ( Vidocq : J^en Voleurs^ voi. ii. 
pp. 81, 87.) 

Zlg. A prodigious cock, which stands 
w'ith its feet on the earth and touches 
heaveii with its head. When its wings 
; .ai*c spread it darkens the sun, and causes 
a total eclipse. This cock crows before 
the Lord, and deligbteth Him. {Baby^ 
htnsh TalmmL) 

Zlg. A chum, a comrade. (Italian 
ziyno^ a newt or little liwtrd.) It gener- 
ally means un manvais camarade, unless 
otherwise qualified. {Frmeh argot,) 

“Only I he hon Usc/’—OuWa : Vnd>>r Tiro 

Flaiie^ dial) xjiv, 

Zim Had Jim. *^His house vros 
made a hahitation for Zim and Jim, and 
every unclean thing” {Oodly Mafias For- 
1G63). The marginal reading of 
Ik:i. xii. 21, 22, explains Zim to be wild 
boasts, and Jim jackals. 

Zimritin Dryden’s Ahealom amlAchi- 
iophrl^ is the second Duke of Bucking- 
ham. Like the captain who conspireii 
against Asa, King of Judah, he ”foniied 
parties and joined factious,” but ponding 
theissye ” he waidriukiughiiusetf drunk 
in the house of Arza, steward of his 
house.” (1 Kinj^ xvi, 9.) • 

“ Rowio of f ho dilofs were princes in tbo land ; 

111 the Ilrei rnnk of these did Ziiiirl stand ; 

A nuin HO VHrlouB that he seetnoil to tio 

Nor. one, hut all mankind’s epitome. 

Stiff ill opinions, always in the wmnff. 

Was eu'ry thing by starts, and nothing long.*' 

Zln'oaliU Gipsies : so called in Spain 
from Sinte or Sind (India) and calo 
(black), the supposition being that they 
came from Hindustan, which no doubt 
is true. The Persian Zmy% means an 
Ethiopian or Egyptian. 


2todl klt e a (3 syl.). An heretical 
Mahometan sect, who dlBbelieve in God, 
the resurrection, and a future life. They 
think that the world is tlie production of 
four eternal elements, and that ma.ii is a 
microcosm of the world. 

Zlnen'ra, in the Iteeameron of Boc- 
caccio (day ii. novel 9), is the Imogen of 
Shakespeare’s CymbeUne, In male attire 
Zineura assumed tlie name of Sicura'no 
da Finale, and Imogen of Fido'le. Zin- 
euiu’s husband was Bernard LomeUln, 
and the villain was Ambrose. Imogen's 
husband was Posthumus Leonatus, and 
the villain lachimo. In Shakespeare, 
the British king Cymbeline takes 
place assigned by Boccaccio to ttie 
sultan. 

Zion. Daughter of Zion. Jerusalem 
or its inhabitants. The city of David 
stood on Mouut Zion. Zion and Jeru- 
salem iverc pretty much in the same 
relation to each other as Old and New 
Edinburgh. (Hebrew, THlgon^ a hill.) 

Zist. Se iroitver entre k zht et k 
zesty To be ill a quandary ; iu a state 
of perfect bewilderment. Also, to shilly 
slially. ” Zest ” is anything of no value, 
as ” VVZ// ne rant pm an zest ” (It is not 
worth a fig). “ &st ” is the same w'ord 
slightly varied. • 

Zobeldo (2 syl.). A lady of Bagdad, 
whose history is relatwl m the Three 
Calenders, The Kalif [^lareun-al-llas- 
chid married her. {Arabian Sights.) 

Zo'dlao. All imaginary belt or pone 
in tlie heavens, extending about eight 
degrees each side of the ecliptic. 

Signs of the ZwUac. The zodiac is 
divided iiito twelve equal parts, pro- 
ceeding from west to east ; each aait is 
thirty degrees, and is distinguished by a 
sign. Beginning with ‘ ‘ Anes,” we have 
first six mrtheru and then six sotithern 
Bigqs— i.c. six on the north side and six 
on the south side of the equator ; lo- 
ginning with “ Capricomus,” we have 
six ascending and then six descending 
signs— r.c. six which ascend higher and 
holier towards the north, and six which 
descend low’er and lower towards the 
south, llie •six northern signs are; 
Anes (the ram), Tanrm (the bull), 
Gemim (the twins), spring signs ; Cancer 
(the grab), Leo (the lion), Jlvgo (the 
virgin), suiiuuer signs. The si:|| southern 
are: Libra (the balance), Scorpio (the 
scorpion), Sagiita'rius (<.he archer), 
autumn signs ; CaprieoimM (the Mt), 
Aqutfriut (the water-be.iier). and Pisew 
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(the fishes), winter signs. (Greek, zo-on, 
living creatures.) 

Our vernal sifrns the Rax begins, 

Tben comes the in May the Twx2fB ; <• 
The OttAH in June, next Lko shines, 

And Vinno ends the nOTthorn signs. ^ 

TImj BAr.ASc« brings untuinnal fruits. 

The fitcoKVlo:! stings, the Akcukx shoots 
Dcccmher's Goat brings vrlntry blast, 

AiDU AUiCH mm, the Fisu corae last. £. C. B. 

Zoliar. The name of a Jewish book 
containing cabalistic expositions of the 
book^ <3 Moses.” Traditionally as- 
cribed to Babbi Simon ben Yochi, first 
century ; but probably belonging to the 
thirteontli century. 

**Thr renowned Zohar is written in Arainale, 
and 18 a cninmeniary on the Pentateuch, accord- 
ing to its divifioiis into flfty-two hebdomadal 
]v)i^inmA."^Enc!/cUjpcBdin Jirtiannicat vol. xii. 
1». H13. 

ZoUism. Harsh, ill-tempered criti- 
cism ; so called from Zoilos 

Zoilosi (Latin, Zoilm), The sword of 
Zoihs. The pen of a critic. Zoilos was 
a literary Thersi'tes, shrewd, witty, and 
spiteful. He was nicknamt^ Htmdro^ 
mastix (Homer's scourge), because ho 
mercilessly assailed the epics of Homer, 
and called the companions of Ulysses in 
the island of Circe “weeping porkers” 
{**• chuirid*ia klaionta''). He also flew 
at Plato, Isoc'rates, and other high 
game. ^ 

•* Peudentom volo Zoiluiii vidcre.*' JIartial. 

Zola-lse. To write like Zola, the 
French novelist, the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Zola is noted for 
Ills realistic novels, many of which are 
nnf^t for circulating libraries. His speci- 
ality is a reckless es^sition of the licen- 
tious habits of the French. His historic 
novel, called the Deddcle, exposed the 
breakdown of Napoleon HI. and his 
armwin the Franco-German war (1870- 
1871). 

Other parts of speech from Zola ore 
Zolae^ue, Zoloisation, Zolaiser, etc. 

The most complimentary me|ning 


of Zolaesque is the terrible descripi^ e 
style of writing; The more geuoml 
moaning is licennou^nd coarsel^^erotic. 

ZoUvereln, meaning customs union, 
a commercial union of German states 
for the purTJOseof establishing a imifomi 
tariff of duties^ (Begun 18^9.) 

Zo'phtel. An angelic scout of * * swift- 
est wing.” The word means “ God’s 
spy.” XMilton: Paradise Lost, vi. 365.) 

ZoraldA (3 syL). Daughter of Agi- 
mora'to of Algiers, who becomes a 
Christian and elopes with Buy Perez de 
Viedma, an officer of Leon. The story 
is told in an episode of Don Qmxofe, 
called The Captive* s Life and Adven- 
tures, (Bk. iv. chap. ix.-xi.) 

Zoraide (3 syl.) or Zoralda. The 

name of a yacht belonging to the squad- 
ron at Cowes. This name is taken from 
liossini's Zoraidi et Coradin. 

Zounds! Alt oath, meaning God’s 
wounda 

Zolal. That stream of Paradise, clear' 
as crystal and delicious as nectar, which 
“the sphits of the just made iierfeot” 
drink of. 

Zuloi'kn. Daughter of Giaffir, Pacha 
of Aby'dos. She is all purity and love- 
liness. Her intelligcncej joyousness, 
undeviating love, and strict re^rd to 
duty are beautifully portrayed. She , 
roniises to flee with Selim and liecuiiie 
is bride ; but her father, shoots 

her lover, and Zulei^ dies of a broken 
heart. (Bpron: Bride of Ahpdos.) 

Zttieika, The wife of Joseph, 

*' It is less rosrly than tho others, ami it is re- 
markable that, altboiUfU his wife's name, Znleika 
<a<*cor«1ing to tradition), is inserted in Jlio rer- 
tificates given to pilgrims, no grave having tlnit 
imnw is shown.” -TAc Tfmss iBeport of ihf visit of 
the Friwe of Wales to the mosque of HebrtnO. 

ZuUSet'gMr. Ati’sswotd. (^Sp^Swobd.) 
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(isfo) ; “ Rhymes for the Young ” (1 887) ; 
“Irish Songs and Poems” (1887); 
“Flower Pieces and Other Poems” 
(1888); “IJfe and Phantasy” (1889). 
Edite(i Fraser'* s Magazine, ^ 

Allan, Hanry, DJI. (b. Yorkshire? 
Oct. I3th, 1838; d. April 16th, 1892). 
« “ Memoif of Rev. J. Sherm^” (1863) ; 
“The Visiou of God,” etc. (1876). 
Edited the British Quarterly Review, 
Memoir by Rev. J. Hariiy Harwood, 
with selections (1894). 

Andrewea, Lancelot (b. London, 
1655 ; d., Winchester, March 27th, 1625). 
Reply to Bellarmiiie’s treatise Chgainst 
King James I.'s “Defence of the Right 
J of fcnjgs” (1609) ; “Manual of Devo- 
tion,” m Greek and Latin, translated by 
1 Dean Stanhope; “Works (1589-1610). 
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Sdocted Sermons” (1868); Manual 
for the Side,” edited by Canon Liddon 
(1869). 

Angium Itev. JoaeiA, DJ>. (K 

Bolam, Nortbumberlanu, Jan. 16m, 
1816). “Handbook of tho Bible,” 
“Handbook of tho Enfflish Tongue,^’ 
“ English Literature.” e^ Has Sited 
works of Bishop Butler, etc. 

Anustey, F., vera Thomas Anstey 
Guthrie (b. 1856). *• Vice Vers^ ” (1882) ; 
“m Giant’s llobe” (1884); “The 
Black Poodle,” etc. (1884) ; “ llie Tinted 
Venus” 088-^); “A Fallen Idol” 
(1886); “Burglar Bill,” etc. (1888); 
“ITie Pariah^* (1889); “Tourmalin’s 
Time Cheques” (1891); “Tho Talking 
Horse,” etc. (1892}; “Mr. Punch’s 
Model Music Hull Songs and Dramas ” 

S ; “ The 'rravelling Companions” 
; “The Man from BlanMey’s,” 
etc. (1893); “Mr. Punch’s Pocket 
Ibsen” (1893); “Under the Hose” 
(1894); “Lyre and Lancet” (1895); 
“Voces Populi,” “Puppets at Largo” 
(1897), etc. 


Arbutliiiot, Joint, BC.D. (b. 1675; 
d. 1735). “An Examination of Dr. 
Woodward’s Account of the Deluge” 
(1697) ; “ An Essay on tho Usefulness of 
Mathematical Learning ;” “ A Ti*eatise 
Concemingt the Altercation or Scolding 
of the Ancients; ” “ The Art of Politick 

» ” “ Law is a Bottomless Pit, or 
istoryc of John Bull” (171^; 
“Tables of Ancient Coins” (1727). 
“Works” (1650-61). 

fArolier, WUllam (b. Perth, 1856). 
“ English Dramatists of To-day” (1^2) ; 
“ Henry Irving : A Critical Study ” 
(1883); “About the Theatre” (1886); 
“Masks or Faces?” (1888); “Wil- 
liafii Charles Macready ” (18W) ; “ The 
Theatrical World” (annual); trausla- 
tious from Ibsen, etc. 


Argyll, 0itke of« 

ij^U (b. 


"<’juni^U (b. 1823). “ Letter Ito the 

Peers from a Peer’s Son ” (1S42) ; “ Duty 
of Immediate Legislative inter^sition in 
Behalf of the Church of Scotland ” 
(1842); “Letter to Dr. Chalmers” 
(1842) ; “ Presbytexy Examined ” (1848); 
“Administration ox Lc^ Dalhousie” 
(1865); “The Reign of Law” (1866); 


“ Primeval Man ” 0869) ; “ The Histoiy 
and Antiquitiesof Iona” (1870); “The Pa- 
tronage Act” (1874) ; “ to the iBelations 
of La^lord and Tenant ” (1877) ; “ The 
Eastern Question, from the Treaiy of 
Paris to the Tieaty of Berlin, and 
to the Second Afghan Waf” 0879); 


“ The Unity of Nature ” (1884) ; “ Scot- 
land as it Was and os it Is” (*887); 
“The New British Constitution and 
its Master-Builders” (1888); “What 
is Truth ? ” (1889) ; “ Irish Nation- 
alism” (1693); “The Unseen Foun- 
dations of ^ety” (1893); “The 
Burdens ofr Belief and Other Poems” 
“The Philosophy of D:>lief” 

. 

Arnold, Sir Artbnr (b. May 28th, 
1833). “Ralph” (1863); “The His- 
tory of the Cotton Famine ” (1864) ; 
“Hevor Court” (1867) ; “Letters from 
the Levant” (1868); “Through Persia 
by Caravan ” (1877) ; “ Social Politics ” 
(1878); “Free Land” (1880). First 
^itor of the JEfiho, 


Arnold, Sir Edwin, K.C.I.K., CA.1. 

H). Juno 10th, 1832). “The Feast of 
Belshazzar ” (Newdigate Prize, 1852) ; 
“ Poems, Narrative and Lyrical ” 
(1853) ; “Griselda, a Drama ” (1856) ; 
“Education in India” (1860); “The 
Hitapodesa,” a translation (1861): “A 
History of the Administration of India 
under tho late Marquis of Dalhousie ” 
(1864) ; “The Poetsof Greece ” (1869) ; 
traiiBlation of “Hero and Leandcr” 
(1873) ; “ 'nie Indian Song of Songs ” 
(1875); “The Light of Asia” (1879); 
“Pearls of Faith” (1883); “Indian 
' ' “ ” (18vH3) ; “ The Secret of Death ” 

S ; “The Song Celestial” (1885); 

a Revisited ” (1886) ; “ Lotus and 
Jewel” (1887); “With Sadi in a Gar- 
den” (1888); “Poems, National and 
Non-Oriental” (1888) ; “In My Lady’s 
Praise” (1889); “The Light of the 
World” (1891); “Seas and Lands” 
(1891); “Japonica” (1891); “Poti- 
phar’s Wife and Other Poems” (1892) ; 
“The Book of Good Counsels” (1893) ; 
“ Adzum^L ” (1693) ; “ Wandering 

Words (1694); “The Tenth Muse,’’ 
etc. (1895). Editor of the Daifj/ 


grapfi, 

Arnold, MiattlieWf D.C.li.**(b. Lale- 
ham, 1822; d. 1888). “Cromwell” 
(Newdigate Piize, 1S43) ; “The Sriayed 
mveller ” (1848) ; “ EmjMdocles on Etna 
and Other Poems” (1 to 2) ; “Poems” 
(1854) ; “ Meropo ” (1858) ; “ Lectures on 
Translating Homer” (1861-62); “A 
French Eton,or Education and thoState” 
(1864); “Essays on Criticism” (1865); 

The Study of CelticLiteratoe” (1867) ; 
“ Spools and Uhiversities on the Con- 
tinent ” (1868) ; “New Poems ” (1868) ; 

airf Anarchy” (1869); “St. 
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Friendship’s Garland” (1371); “A 
Bibli. Bea^ng f<nr Schools” (1872); 
^Liter^ure and Dogma” (1873); 
” HighOT Schools of dermaur ” (1874) ; 
”God and the Bible” (1873); ’’Last 
Esstiys on Church and State” (1877) ; 
’’Mixed Essays” (1879); “Irish Es- 
wiys ” (1882) ; and “ Discourses in 
Aiueisica’’ (1886). An edition of his 
” Poems” was published in 1877. For 
Criticism, sec ’’ Essays,” by W. C. 
Roscoe; “My Study Windows,” by 
R. Lowell ; A. C. Swinburne’s “ Essays 
and Studies ; ” Hutton’s “ Essays ; ” tno 
Bishop of Derry in “ Dublin Lectures 
on Literature, Science, and Art; ” “The 
Life and Letters of A. H. Clough, ” vol. 
i. ; the Westminster Review^ July» 186«3 ; 
tlio Quarterly October, 1808, and 

April, 1869 ; the Edinhuryh Review, 
April, 1869 ; tlio Contemporary Rcvictv, 
vol, xxiv. ; “ Letters ” (189o), etc. 

Arnold, Thomas, D.D. (b. West 
(’owes, 1795; d. Fox How, Ambleside, 
July 12th, 1842). “History of Rome,” 
“The Later Roman Commonwealth” 
(1815); “Sennons” (1845). Edited 
’ * Thucydides. ’ ’ Biograpliics : Stanley’s 
(1841), Warboise’s (l8o9). See Neau- 
dor’s “ Arnold’s Theology.” 

Ascham, Roger (b. Kirkby Wiske, 
1 5,1 5 : d. December, 1 568) . ‘ ’ Toxophilus, 
the Schoto of Shootinge” (1544); “A 
Report and Discourse on the Aifaires and 
State of Germany, and the Emperor 
Ciiarles his Court during Certaino Y^res 
(1550-52)” (1A52) ; “ The Scholemaster ” 
(1570) ; “ Apologia pro Cosna Dominica 
oontrarMissaih et eiusPrestigias” (1577) ; 
“ E}>ikolaTuni Libri Tres” (1578). Eng- 
lish “ Works” were collected 1761, with 
“Life” by Dr. Johnson; agaiu edited 
by Dr. GUea in 1865. See also Grant’s 
“De Vita et Ob. Bogeii Aschami,” 
Hartley Coleridge’s “Northern Wor- 
thies,” and Morley’s “ EnglishWriters,” 
vols. viii. and ix. 

Aehmole, RUas Lichdeld, May 
23rd, 1617 ; d. May 18th, 1692). “ Thea- 
trum Ghemicum Britamdcuin ” (16^ ; 
“Fasciculus Chemi&s” (1664); “Tno 
Way to BUss” 0668) ; “The Institu- 
tion, Laws, and (!l^emonies of the Most 
Noble Order of the Garter” (1672) ; and 
“Antiquities of Berkshire” (1712)* 
“ Memoirs ” (17l7)u 

Ather8toiiie» Rdwln (b. 1788, d. 
1872). “Lost Days of Herenlaneiun ” 
(1821); “Midsummer Dav’a Dream” 
(1822); “The FaU of Nineyeh” (1828, 
1830, 1847) ; “ Sea'-Eings of England ” 


(1830) ; “ The Handwriting on the Wall” 
(1858) ; “ Israel in Egypt ” (1861). 

Attorlmry, Franols, D.D., Bisliop 
of Rochester (b. Milton Keynes, Bucks, 
March 6th, 1662; d. Paris, February 15th, 
1732). “ ’ Absalom and Achitopliel’ Lat- 
inised ” (1682) ; “ Considerations on the 
Spirit of Martiu Luther ”(1687); ‘ ‘ Atter- 
buryana” (1727); “Sermons” (1740); 
“Works” (1789-98); “Private Corre- 
spondence” (1768); “Epistolary Corre- 
sTioudcnoe ” (1783; ; Biographies : Stack- 
house’s (1727^ “ Memoirs ” (1723) and 
“ Memoirs and Ck>rFe8pondenco ” (1869). 

Austen, Jane (b. Steventoii, Hamp- 
sbiie, December 16th; 1775 ; d. Winches- 
ter, July 24th, 1817). “^nso and Sen- 
sibility” (1811); “Pride and Prejudice” 
(1812); “Mansfield Park” (1814); 
“Emma” (1816) ; “ Nor thangcr Abbey” 
(1818); “Persuasiou” (1818); “Lady 
Susan (1872). Lifoj)rofixed to “ North- 
anger Abbey ” and Memoir by Austen- 
Leigh (I870y See also “ Jane Austen’s 
Letters,” edited by Lord Braboume, 
and “ Life” by Goldwiu Smith (1890). 

Austin, Alfred (b. Dcvonslure, 
1835). “ Randolph ” (1854) ; “The Sea- 
son ” (1861) ; “The Human Tragedy” 
(1862 and 1876); “An Artist’s Proof” 
(1864) ; “Won by a Head ” y866) ; “ A 
Vindication of Lord Byron ” (1869) ; 

Poetry of the Period” (1870); 
“The Gulden Age” (1871); “luter- 
Indcs** (1872) ; “ Rome or Death” 
(1873) ; “Madonna’sChiJd” (1873) ; “The 
Tower of Babel” (1874); “Lezko the 
Bastard” (1877); “Savonarola” 

“ Soliloquies in Song ” (1882) ; “ At the 
Gate of the Convent” (1885): “Prince 
Lucifer ” (1887) ; “ Love’s Widowhood ” 
(1889) ; “ Lyrical Poems ” (189L) : 

“Narrative Poems ” (189D ; “ Fortiinatua 
the Pessimist ’ ’ (1892) ; ‘ ’ veronica’s Gar- 
den” (1893) ; “The Garden that I Love” 
(1894) ; “ England’s Darling ” (1896). 
Poet Laureate (1896). ^ 

Austin, Sarali (b. Norwidi, 1793; 
d. Weybiidge, August 8th, 1867). 
•“Characteristics of Goethe” (1833); 
“Selections from the Old Testament” 
(1833) ; “ National Education” (1839) ; 
“Fragments from the German Prose 
Writers” (1841); “Sketches of Ger- 
itiaiiy ” (1854); “Tiettcrs on Girls’ 
Schools ” •(1857) ; and translations of 
“The Story without an End” (11856) ; 
“Rjinke's History of the Popes,” and 
his “History of tlie Befonuatioa in 
Germany.” See Macaulay’s Essay in 
the Edinbuyyh Review for 1840. 
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Aytoun, WUliam Bdmoxurtoime 

(b. Edinburgh, 1813 ; tl. Edinburgh, 
1865). “ The Life and I'imes of Richa rd 
I„ King of England (1840) ; “ Laj^s of 
the Soottish Cavaliers^’ n849) ; “ Fir- 
milian»» (1864): “Bothwell” (ISoO) ; 
“Nommn Sinclair*’ (1861); A Nup- 
tial Ode on the Marnagc of tlie Prince 
of Wales ” (1803) ; ‘‘ The Gleiinmtchkiu 
Railway ” and “ How I Became a Yeo- 
man,” tales from Jilmkivood (1858). 
Oollaboratod with Sir T. Martin in “Bon 
(4aultiGr Ballads” (1854), and edited 
Ballads of Scotland ”(1868). Biography 
by Martin (1867). 


B 

Babbago, Charles (b. Toigiimouth, 
December 2Gth, 1792 ; d. October 18th, 
1871). “ Differential Calculus ” (1810) : 
“Letter to Sir H. Davy ” (1822) ; “As- 
surance of Life” (1826); “Table 
of Logarithms” (1826); “Decline of 
Science” (1830) ; “ Economy of Maun- 
factiires ” (1832) ; “ Ninth fedgewater 
TYeatise” (1837); “Turning and Plan- 
ing Tools’^ (1846); “The Great Exhi- 
bition” (1861); “Passages from the 
Life of a Philosopher ” (1864). 

Babingten, Professor Charles 
Cardale (a Ludlow, 1808; d. June 22ud, 
1895). “Floraof Channel Islands” (1839); 
“Manual Qf British Botany” (1843); 
“ Ancient Cambridgeshire ’’ (1861) ; 

“Flora in Cambridgeshire” (ItWiO); 
“The British Kiibi” (1869); “Histoi'y 
Vif St. John's College ('hiii)rl, Cam- 
bridge” (1874). 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Verulom 

(b. London, January 22nd, 1661 ;d. Higb- 
gatc, 1026). “Essays” (1597, 1012, 1024) ; 
“Advancement of Loanuug ’’ (1605;; 
“ Dc Sapieutia V'eterum ” (lOOJ) ; “No- 
vum Organiim” (1020): “History of 
the Reign of Henry VJl ” (1023) ; “ Do 
••Augmentis Scieufciarum” (1623); “Ap- 
ophthegms” (1026) ; “ SjdvaSyl varum,” 
“ New Atlantis,” “ Historia Yentorum.” 
Postliuinously publislicd : “ Elements of 
the Law of Eiiglund ” (1030) ; “ Histoiy 
of the Alienation Ofiice.” Biographies': 
Mallet’s (1740) ; Birdh’s (1763) ; Hiiw- 
l<yr’8 (1826) ; Basil Montagu’s (1825) ; 
Macaulay’s “ Essays ” ; Kuno Fuiclier’s 
(translated 1857): RemusjU’s “Vie” 
(185i) ; Hepworth Dixon’s (18()2) ; Dean 
Church’s (1879) ; and Th, Fowler’s. 
Best edition, with Letters and Life, 
Spedding’s (1870). “ Novum Orgajium,” 
with notes, edited by Fowler (l87o). 


iSlv' Abbott’s “Bacon and Essex,” 1877, 
and Morley's “English Writei-s,” xi. 

Bacon, Bogor (b. llrhe tor, 12U ; 
d. Oxford, June lUh. 1292). “Specu- 
lum AlolieniitP” (1641): “ Di Potrsttitn 
Artis ct Natnrro” (1542) : “Opus Ma jus” 
(1733); “Opu.s Mimw,” “Opus Tcr- 
tiurii,”etc.,*iii “Works” (Brewer, 1859). 
Biographies : Siebert's “ Lebon ” (WiGl) ; 
Charles’s “ Vie ” (18(51). 

Bage, Robert (b. Darlcy, near 
Derby, February 29th, 172H ; d. Septem- 
ber Ist, ISOl)-. “ Mount Hciictb ” 
(1781); “Barham Downs” (17S4) ; 
“The Fair Syrian” (1787); “James 
Wallace” (1788); “Man as He Is” 
(1792); “ Heriiistrong : or, Man aa He 
is Not” (1796). Biogi'aphy in Sir W. 
Scott’s “ Novelist’s Library.” 

Bagehot, Walter (b. 1820. d. 1877). 
“ The English (’onstitutiou ” (1807) ; 
“Physics and Politms; ” “Lombard 
Street” (1873) ; and “ F.3say8 on Silver” 
(1877^ “ Literary Studies',” edited by 
Hutton, with “ Idemoir” (1878) ; “ E<’o- 
noinic Studios” (1880). Eaitcd the 
Evonomtst, 

Balloy, Philip James (b. Notting- 
ham, April 22nd, 1816). “ Festiis ” 

(1839); “The Angel Wodd” (IS6u), 
“The Mystic” (1866); “I’ho Ago” 
(1858) ; “The International Policy of thi-* 
Groat Powers” (1862) ; “The Uuivorsiil 
Hymn” (1807). 

Bailey, Samuel (b. Sheffield, 17iil ; 
d. there, January 18tli, 1870). “ Value “ 
(1825) ; “ Fssavs on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind'” (1855, 1858, .and 1803) ; 
etc. 

Balllio, Joanna (b. Bothwoll, 1 7t»2 ; 
d. Hampstciul, February 23vd, 1S61). 
“Plays on the Passions” (179S, I8(r2, 
1812, and 1830) ; “ Miscellaneous Plays ” 
(1804) ; “ The Family Legwul ” (ISiO) ; 
“ Metrical Logend.s ” (1821 ) ; “ Fugitives 
Verses” (1823); “Metrical Legends of 
Exalted Cliaractcni,” and “A View of 
the General Tenor of th© New Tesla- 
ineiit regarding the Nature and Dignity 
of .fosiis Christ.”** “Works,’’ with a 
“ Life ” (1853). 

Bain, Professor Alexander, LL«D. 

(b. Aberdeen, 1818). “The Senses and the 
Intellect” (1856) ; “The Emotions and 
the Will” (1859) ; “ Tho Study of Char- 
acter ” (1801) ; “ A Manual of English 
Composition and Rhetoric ” (18(56) ; 

“ Mental and Moral Seionce ” (1868) ; 
“Logic” (1870); “A Higher ihiglish 
Grammar” (1872); “Mind and Body” 
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(187^) ; Companion to tho Higher 
Eugnsh Grammar ’’ (1H71) ; “The 
Science Education^ *(1870); “ Jnmes 
Mill: A Biography” (1882); “John 
Stuart Mill: A Criticimn ” (1882); 

“ Practical Essays*’ (1884) ; “On Teach- 
ing English ” (1887) ; eti\ Jldited James 
Mill’s “ Analysis of the Human Mind’* 
(IKhfl), Grote’s “ Minor Works *» (1873), 
and Grote’s “ Plato ’* (1885). 

Baker, Sir Rickard (h. Sitting - 
hurst, Kent, about 1508 ; d. London, 
February 18th, 1614). “Chronicles of 
the Kings of S?iigland** (1041); trans- 
lated “ Malvezzi’s Discourses on Tacitus’* 
(1642) ; “ Tlieatrurii Itedivivum ** (10(51). 

Baker, Sir Samuel White (b. 1821, 
d. 1893). “The Riflo and Hound iii 
Ceylon” (1853); “Eight Years* Wan- 
derings in Ceylon ’* (1855) ; “ The Albert 
N’Yanza” (1806); “The Nile Tribii. 
taries of Abyssinui ” (1871) ; “ Israailia ” 

a ; “ True Tales for my Grmidsons” 

; “ The Egyptian (Question ” 
(1881) ; “ Wild Beasts and Their Ways ” 
(1890). Memoir by T. Douglas MuiTay 
and A. Silva W'hite (1895). 

Balfour, Right Kon. Arthur I 
James, LL.1>., F.R,S. (b. July 25th, I 
1818). “ A Defence of Pliilofiophic I 

Doubt ” (1879) ; “ Tlie Religion of \ 
Humanity” (1888); “Essays and Ad- 
dresses” (1893) ; “The Foundations of 
Belief” (mCi), 

, Ballantlne, James (b. 1808, d. 1877). 
“The Gaberluiizie’s Wallet” (1843); 

“ The Miller of Deanhangh ” (1844) ; 
“Stained Glass” (1845) ; “ Ornamental 
Art” (1847) ; “ Poems” (1856) ; “Songs” 
(18(55) ; “ Whistle Biiikie” (new edition, 
1»78) ; “ Life of David Roberts” (1806); 
“Lilias Lee” (1872). 

Bancroft, Thomas (b. circa 1600). 

“ The Glutton’s Fever” (1033); “Epi- 
grams and Epitaphs” (J639); |)art of 
“Lachrym® Musarnm” (1050); “Tho 
HcroicaJ Lover” (1^58). 

Banks, Mrs. George Limueus (b. 
1821 ; d. 1897). “ Ivy Leaves ” (1844) ; , 
“ (Jod’s ProvifleiAo House” (1805); 

“ Daisies in tho Grass ** (180^)); “Slung 
to the Quick ” (1867); “ The Manchester 
Man” (1876) ; “Glory” (1877); “Caleb 
Booth’s Clerk” (1878); “Ripples and 
Breakei-s” (1878) ; “ Wooers and Win- 
ners” (1880); “Forbidden to Maivy” 
(1883); “In His Own Hand” nmf})\ 
“Glory” (1892); “X Rough Road” 
(1892); “Bond Slaves”, (1893); “Tho 
Slowly Grinding Mills” “Bridge 

of Beauty” (1894). 


Barbauld, Anna Letttla (b. Kib- 

worth Harcourt,, Leicestershire, June 
20th, 1743 ; d. March Uth, 1825), “ Mis- 
cellancoUA Poems ” (1773) ; ‘ ‘ Miscel- 
laneous Pieces in Prose ” (with her 
hrothcr, Dr. Aikin) (1773) ; “ Early Les- 
sons for Children ” (1774) ; “ Hymns in 
Prose” (1774); “Devotioiml Pieces, Com- 
posed from the Psalms and the Book f»f 
Job” (1775) ; “ A Poetical Epistle to Mr. 
Wilbevforce on tlie Rejection of tho Bill 
for tho Aliolition of the Slave Trade” 
(1790); “Remarks on Gilbert Wake- 
field’s In<|uiry into- tbe Expediency and 
Propriety of Public; and Social Worship ” 
(1792) ; “ Evenings at Homo” (with I)r. 
Aikin) (1792-95); “Selections from 
tlie Spectator^ Tatter^ (imrdian^ uiid 
Freeholders^ (130t) ; “A Life of Samuel 
Richardson ” (1805) ; an edition of “ Tho 
British Novelists ** (1810) ; “The Feinolo 
SjMiCtator ” (1811) ; and “Eighteen Hun- 
dred and Eleven” (1812). Works, with 
“Memoir” by Lucy Aikin in 1827. 
“Lettei's and Notices” by Breton ai>- 
pcarcid in 187*1. 


Barham, Richard Harris (b. Can- 
tcibury, 1788; d. Loudon. Junci 17tb, 
1815). “ My Cousin Ni(‘holiJs ; ” “ lu- 

goldsby liCgends” (1810), |>art of 
“Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary.” 
BiograjJiy by his son (1870)^ 


Baring-Gould, Rev. Sabine (b. 

ExetxT, 1831). “ The Path of the J ust ’ * 

S ; “ Ireland: Its Se/Cncs and Sagas” 

; “Post -Medieval Pi-cachors” 
(186.)) ; “ Curious Myths of the Middle 
Ages” (1800-07); “The Silver Store*” 
(1808); “The Book of WW Wolves” 
(1809) ; “ Curiosities of the Olden Time ” 
(1809) ; “Tho Origin and Development of 
Religious Belief **( 1870) ; “The Golden 
Gate ” (1870) ; “Tho Lives of the SfiilWs ” 
C1872); “Difficulties of the Faith” 
(1874) ; “ The Lost and Hostile Gospels ” 
(1871); “Yorkshire Oddities” (1871)” 
“SoiTU? Modern Difficulties” (1875) 

“ Life of the Rev. R. S. Hawker ” (18767* 
“The Mystery of Suffering” (1877); 
“Clenuatiy, Past and Present” (187U) ; 
“The Passion of Christ ” (18S 3) ; “ Our 
Parish Church ” (188.5); “The Birth of 
Jesus” (1885); “Nazareth and Caper- 
naum” (1886)* “Gormany” (1886); 
“The Way of Sorrows” (1887) ; “The 
Death and Resurrection of Jesus ” (1888): 
“Our Inheritance” (1888); “Historic 
Oddities ” (1889) ; “ Old Counfrf Life ” 
(1890) ; “In Troubadour Land ” (1890) ; 
“Conscience and Sin” (1890); “The 
Church in Gcnuaiiy” (1891); “Tho 
Tragedy of the Coesara” (18^); “Strange 
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Survivala’’ (1892); The Icelauder’s 
Sword »» (1893); “The Gk)lden Gate” 
(1898); “The Life of Napoleon” 
(1896); “St. F&ul” (1897). In ad- 
dition to the above works he has 
vrritten the following novels: “Meha- 
lah” (1880); “John Herring” (1883); 
“ CJonrt (1886) ; “ Kod Spider” 

(1887); “The Gaverocks” 0887); 
“Eve” (1888); “Grettir the Outlaw” 

a (1^9); “Th6PennycomequiQk8”(1889): 
Prague Pig '^(1890); “Arminell” 
; ‘^rith^ (1891); “Margery of 
Lor” (1891); “Through all the 
Changing Scenes of Life ” (1892) ; “In 
tho Roar of the Sea” (1892); “Cheap 
Jack Zita” (1893); “The Queen of 
Love” (1894) ; “Kitty Alone” (1894); 
“Dartmoor Idylls” (1896); “The 
Broom-Squire” (1896); “Guavas the 
Turner”; “Bladys”;“Peipetua” (1897). 

Barker, Xdmiind H. (b. 1788; d. 
1839). “ (Classical Recreations” (1812) ; 
“ Aristardius Anti - Alomficldianus ” 
(1820); “Parriana” (1828-29). Edited 
Stephen's “Thesaurus” (1816-28). 

Barlow, Mias Jane (b. Cloutarf, 
County Dublin). “ Irish Idylls ” (1892) : 
“Tho Mockers of tho Shallow Waters” 
(1893); “Kerrigan’s Quality” (im) ; 
“Maureen’s Fairing,” etc. (1895); “ Mrs. 
Martiu’s Company ” (1896). 

Bomea, Rev. William (b. 1810 ; d. 
1886). “ Poems of Rural Life in Dorset 
Dialect” (W4) ; “An Anglo-Sa^fon 
Delectus ” (1849) ; “ Philological Gram- 
mar ” (1854) ; “ Notes on Ancient 

Britain” (1868); “Early Eiighind” 
(1 m 9) ; “Views of Labour and Gold” 
(1859); “Rural Poenw in Conuuon 
English ” (1862) ; “ Tiw, or a View of 
tho Roots and Stems of English ” (1862) ; 
“ Gvammar and Glossary of the Dniset 
Dialect ” (1864). 

Bariifleld,Rleliard(b. 1574). “Tlie 
Affectionate Shepherd, contoiuing the 
vComplaint of Daphnis for the, Love 
ef Ganymede ” (1524) ; “ Cynthia, with 
Certaine Sonnets,” and the “ Legend of 
Cassandra ” (1595) ; “ The Eneomion of 
Lady Pecunia ; or, the Praise of Money ” 
(1598); and “Poems” (reprinted 1816). 

Barr, Mrs. Amdllk Bditb, nee 
Huddleston (b. 1831). * “ Cluuy Mac- 
pherson” (1884); “The Hallam Suc- 
cession ” (1885) ; “Jan Vedder’s Wife ” 
(1885) ; “The list Silver of Briffault” 
(1886) f * * The Bow of Orange Ribbon ” 
(1886) ; “Between Two Loves” (1886) ; 

Daughter of Fife” (1886); “A 
Border Shepherdess ” (1887) ; “ Pa^ and 
Christma” (1887) ; “ The Squire of 


Sandal-side” (1887); “'Pho Household 
of McNeU” (1888); “ Roniemhe/‘tho 
Alamo ” (1888) ; In Spite of H hnself ” 
(1888); “FeetofClay ” (1889); “Woven 
of Love and Glory” (1890); “Friend 
Olivia” (1890); ‘^Last of tho Macal- 
listers” (1890); “Scottish Sketches” 
(1890); “Shh Loved a Sailor” (1892) ; 
“ A Sister to Esau ” (1892) ; “ LovO* for 
an Hour is Love for Ever ” (1892) ; 
“ Tho Preacher’s Daughter ” (1892) ; “A 
Singer from the Sea” (1893) ; “Beads 
of Taamor” (1893); “A Rose of a 
Hundred Leaves” (1893) ; “Tlie Lono 
House” (1891), “Beniicia” (1896), etc. 

Barr, Robert. “ In a Steamer Chair ” 
(1892) ; “ From Whose Bourne ” (1893); 
“ Tho Face and the Ifask ” (1894) ; “ In 
tho Midst oi Alarms” (1894); “A 
Women Inteirvenes” (1896); “ Revenge ” 
(1896) ; “ The Mutable Many ” (1897). 

Barrie, James MCatthew (b. 1860). 
“Better Dead” (1887); “Auld Licht 
IdyUs ” (1888) ; “ When a Man’s Single ” 
(1888); “A Window in Thrums” 
(1889) ; “An Edinburgh Eleven ” (1889) ; 
“My Lady Nicotine” (1890); “ TIio 
Little Minister” (1891); “Sentimental 
Tommy” (1896); “ Margaret Ogilvy ” 
(1896). 

Barrow, Isaac, D,l>. (h. London, Gc- 
tober, 16.30; cl. London, May 4th, 1677). 
“EuclidisEleiuenta” (1655) ; “Lectioucss 
Optiem” (1669'>; “ Lectiones Geome- 
tricuj ” (1670) ; “ Euclidis Data” (1675) ; 
“Archimedis Opera” (1675); “Thco- 
doftii Opera ” (1676) : “ Lectio de Spluria 
et Cylindit)” (16i8); “Opuscula liJi- 
tiUfi ( 1687) ; ‘ ‘ Lectiones Mntliematicsc ’ * 
( 1 78.3) . Theological works first publislied 
by Tulotsoii (1683) ; beet edition, 1818. 
Best edition of mathematical works, 
1861. “Selected Writings” (1866). 

Hill’s “Life.” 

Barry, RIglit Bov. Alftred, D.D., 
O.CJL. (b. 1826). “ Introductioii to 

Old Testament” (1866); “Life of Sir 
C. Barry. R,A.” (1867); “Serjjioiifi for 
Boys ” (1868) ; The Boyle Lectures for 
1876, “What is Natural Theology?” 
(1877); “Sennons Preached at West- 
minster Abbey ” (1884) ; “ First Words 
in Australia” (1884); “Parables of tho 
Old Testament” (1889); “Lectures on 
Christianity and Socialism ” 0890) ; 
“ Some Limits of Science on the Faith ” 
(1892). 

Bartsk* Bernard (b. London, Jan- 
uary 3lst, 1784.; d. February 19th, 1849). 
“Metrical Edusious” (1812); “Poems 
by an Amateur” (1818); “Eoems” 
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W ; ** Napoleon ami Other Poems” 

: “TheKoUquary” (1836) ; “House- 
hold Verses ” (184oy; “ Selected Poems ” 
(1849). Gurney’s “Memoir” (1847). 
“ Poems and LtStters,” with his daugh- 
ter’s Memoir (1853). 

Bastian, Henry Cbarlton, MJD. 

(hi* Truro, Aprd 2Cth, 1837). “Modes 
of Origin of Lowest Organisms” (1871) ; 
“The Beginnings of Life” (1872); 
“Evolution and the Origin of Life” 
(1874) ; “ Clinical Lectures on Paralysis 
from Brain Disease” (1875); “The 
Brain as an Organ of Mind” (1880); 
“Paralyses Cerebral, Bulbar, aud 
Spinal” (1886); “Various Forms of 
Hysterical or Functional Paralysis” 
(1893), etc. 

Baxter, Biehard (b. Eowton, 
Shropshire, November 12th, 1615; d. 
Loudon, Dccemljer 8th, 1691). “Aphor- 
isms of Justihcation” (1649); “The 
Saint’s Everlasting Best ” (1649) ; “Con- 
fessions of Faith ” (1655) ; “ Oildos Silvi- 
aiius; or, the Iloformed Pastor” (1656) ; 

^ “Call tothelTnconverted” (1657) ; “Uni- 
versal Concord” (1658) ; ““The Befunned 
Liturgy” (1661); “Now or Never” 
(1663); “ Beasons for the Christian Be- 
ligiou” (1667); “A Life of Foitli” 
(1670) ; “AChristian Directory” (1673) ; 
“The Poor Man’s Family Book” 
(1674); “Catholic Theolog)-” (1675); 
“Church History of Government of 
Bishops” (1680) ; “Poetical Fragments” 
(1681); “ Episcopoey ” (1681) ; “ Life of 
Ml'S. Baxter ’’ (1681) ; “ Methodus Tlieo- 
logiffi Cbristianaa ” (1081) ; “ Paxapbraso 
of the New Testament ” (1685); “Cer- 
tainty of the World of Spirits” (1691). 
“Universal Bedemptiou” (1694), Bio- 
graphies : “ Sylvester’s “ Beliquim Bax- 
terittUiB” (1696) ; “ Abridgment of Bax- 
ter’s History of his Life and Times” 
(1713); Life prefixed to Orme’s edition 
of Baxter’s works (1830), aud Life 
(1865). 

Bayly, lliomas Haynos <b. 1797; 
d. 1836). Thirty-six dramatic pieces, 
and “Kiudnessrin Women” (1837)^ 
“Parliamentary Letters,” “Weesds oi 
Kitchery” (1837), etc. “Poetical 
Works with Memoir (1844). 

Bayne, Peter, Lli J>. (b. Fodderty, 
1830,. d. 1896). “The Christian Life” 
(1855) ; “ Biogra^cal Criticism” (1857- 
58) ; “ Testimony oft Christ to Chris- 
tianity” (1862); “The Church’s Oorae 
and Nation’s Claim” (1868); “Life 
of Hugh Miljer” (1870); “Days 
of Jezebel” (1872) j Chief 


Actors in the Puritan Bovolution” 
(1878); “Lessons from my Master” 
(1879); “Two Great Englishwomen” 
(1880) ; “ Martin Luther ” (1887) ; 
“Six Christian Biographies” (1887); 
“The Free Church of Scotland” (1894). 
Edited Gla^ow Commonwealth^ Edin^ 
bttrgh Witneatt, the Dia/, the Weekly 
Itmew. 

Baynes, Thomas Spencer, ULI). 

(b. Wellington, Somersetshire, March 
24th, 1823 ; d. May 29th, 1887). “ New 
Analytic of LogicafForm8”(18w); “Port 
Boym L^c ” (1851). One of the editors 
of the “ Encyclopmaia Britannica.” 

Beale, Professor Llonhl Smiftli, 
BLD. (b. London, 1828). “life 
Theories” (1871); “The Mystery of 
Life” (1871); “Our Morality and the 
Moral Question” (1887); “Lectures 
on the Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine” (1889), etc.* Edited Arckirea oj 
Medicine. 

Beattie, James (b, Laurencekirk, 
Kincardineshire, October 25tli, 1735 ; d. 
August 18th, 1803) . “ Poems and Trans- 
lations” (1760); “Judgment of Paris” 

S ; “ £^y onl’ruth ” (1770) ; “ The 
rel” (1771 and 1774); “tWs” 
(1776); “Dissertations” (1783); “Evi- 
dences of Christianity ” (USC) ; “ Ele- 
ments of Moral Science” (1790-93), 
Works, with Forbes’s Life (1806), 

Beaumont and Flelcher (Frauds 
Beaumont, b. Grace Dieu, 1586, cL 
1616; John Fletcher, b. 1576, d. 1625) 
together wrote “The Woman Hater” 
(1607) ; “ Cupid’s Beveuge ” (1615) ; 
“The Scornful Lady” (1616); “A 
King and No King^’ (1619); “The 
Maid’s Tragedy” (1619); “Philastcr” 
(1620); “Monsieur Thomas” (7639); 
“ Wit Without Money” (1639) ; “Tiie 
Coronation” (1640). Works (1660) ; best 
edition, 1843. Beaumont himself wrote 
“Paraphrase of Ovid’s *Salmacis 
Hermaphroditus’” (1602) ; “AMa«qftfc” 
(1613) : “Poems” (1640); and another 
set of •Poems 0653). See CampboU’s 
“ Specimens ; ” mllam’s “ Literature ; ” 
Collier’s “Dramatic Poetry;” Ijamb's 
“ Spedmens ; ” Hazlitt’s “ A^ of Eliza- 
beth ; ” Leigh Hunt’s “ Imagination 
and Fan^,” and “ Selections ; ” Macau- 
lay’s “Essays;” Ward’s “Dramatic 
Literature ; ” and Miuto’s “ Character- 
istics of English Poets.” recent 

critical opinion as to the auihotehip of 
the various works, see Professor Hall 
Griffin’s Bibliography in Morley’e “Eng- 
lish Writers,” vol. n. 
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Beebe, Sir Heorsr T. de la (b. 

London, Ft^bruary 10th, 1796; d. April 
1 3th, 1 865) . ‘ ‘ Discovery of a New Fossil 
Animal ** (1823) ; “ Geology of Jamaica'* 
(1826) ; “ Classification of European 
Kocks** (1828); “Geological Manual*’ 
(1831); “Theoretical Geology ** (1831); 
“ Geology of Cornwall, Devon, and 
West Soinersot” (liS39); “Geological 
Observer" (1851). 

Beckford, WiUiam (b. 1760; d. 
Bath, May 2ud, 18-14), “Meinoii*8 of Ex* 
traordinary Pauiters " (1780); “Dreams, 
Incidents, otc." (1783); “Vathek" 
(English 1784, French 1787); “Italy" 
(1834); “ Recollections of an Excursion 
to the Monasteries of Ah'obaca. and 
Batalha" (183oJ. iSVc Redding’s “ Fifty 
Years* Uocollections.** 

Beddoofl^ Thomas, M.De (b. Shif- 
iiall, Shropshire, 1760; d. 1808). “Trans- 
latioii of Spallanzani's * DLssertation on 
Natural History **’ (1784); “Translation 
of Bergmau’s ‘ Elective Attractions * ** 
(178.5) ; “ Chemical Experiments ** 

(1790); “Alexander’s Kx})cditiou to 
the Indian Ocean" (1792); “ObseiTa- 
tions on Demoustmtivo Evidence ** 
(1792) ; “ Cure of Calculus, etc." (1792) ; 
“History of Isaac Jenkins" (1793); 
“ A Word ill Defence of Bill of Rights 
against Gagging Bills " (1795) ; “Public 
Merits of Mr. Pitt" (1790); “Con- 
tribiitions to Medical Knowledge from 
the West of «Eug1ai)d ** (1799); “On 
Consumption" (1799); “ Hygeia” (1801- 
2); “On Fever" (1807); “Advice 
to Husbandmen in Harvest" (1808). 
Ethtcd Cullen’s “Translation of Berg- 
man’s Physical Essays." 

Beddocs, Thomas Lovell (b. Clif- 
ton, July 20th, 1803 ; d. Basle, January 
2Gth#. 1849). “The Iiiiprovisatore 
(1821) ; “The Bride’s Tragedy" (1822) 
“Death’s Jest Book; or, the Fuors 
Tragedy” (1850); “Poems" (1851), 
jviUi “ Moraoir." 

•Bede (h. (>72 ; d. 735), “ The 'Veiior- 
able." List of w'orks in Wright’s “Bio- 
gniphia Litenu'ia Britaunica**(and in 
Allibone’s “Diotionaiy of English and 
American Authors." Complete edition 
in 1610. Dr. Giles, in 1843, published 
original Latin, w'ith a^ new English 
translation of ther Historical Works and 
a Life of the author. For Biography, 
tee also his own “ Ecclesiastical History " 
and th<|.a4)ouiints by Simon of Durham, 
William of Malmesbury, Baronins, Ma- 
billon, Stevenson, and Gehle (1838), the 
“Dictionary Of National Biography," 
and Morley’s “English Writers," vol. ii. 


Bede, Cuthhert. (See Bbadley, 
Rev. Edwabd.) 

Beealy, Pretftbaaer Bd^ard 

Spencer (b. Feckenbam, Worcester- 
shire, 1831). “Catiline, Clodius, and 
Tiberius" (1878); “Queen Elizabeth" 
(1888). Translated Comte, etc. 

Behn, Aphra (b. Canterbury, 1G%2 ; 
d. London, April ICib, 1689). “The 
Forced MoiTiage” (1671) ; “The Amor- 
oua Prince" (1671); “The Dutch 
Lover" (1673); “Adelazar" (1677); 
“'Die Town Fop" (1677); “The 
Rover" (1677); “The Debauchee" 
(1677); “Sir Patient Fancy" (1678); 
“The Feigned Coiiriewins ’* (1679); 
“I'ho Rover" (part ii. 1681); “Tho 
City Heiress" (1682); “The False 
Count" (1682); “'Die Roundheads " 
(1682); “Tho Young King" (1683); 
“ Poems" (1684) ; “ Miscellany " (1685) ; 
“The Lover’s Watch " (1686)'; “Thu 
Lucky Chance" (1087); “ The Emperor 
of the Moon** (1687) ; “ Lycidus ** (KISS', ; 
“TheW^idow- Ranter" (1690); “The 
Younger , Brother" (1690) ; Ilistorica 
and Novels (1698, eighth edition with’' 
Life, 1735). Works (1871). See Ward’s 
“Dramatic Literature;*^ Kavauagh’s 
“Women of Letters;" JeafTreson’s 
“ Novelists ; '* Forsyth’s “ Novelists," 
etc. 


Beke, Cbarlea Tilstone (b. London, 
Octolier loth, 1800; d. 1874). “ Origines 
Biblicro" (18.34); “Nile and its lYibu- . 
taries" (1847); “Sources of the Nile" 
(1848) ; “ Menioire Justificatif des Pbres 
Poez et Lobo’* (Paris, 1848); “The 
British Captives in Abyssinia" (1867). 


Bell, Henry TbemaB Maekenzio 

0). Liverpool, March 2n(l, 1856). “Tho 
Keeping of the Vow and Other Versos ’’ 
(1879) ; “ Verses of Varied Life " (18S2) ; 


“CddYcar Leaves" (1883); “A Fm- 
goltcn Genius: Charles Whitehead" 

S ; “ Spring’s ImmortaUty and 

Poems" (1893); “Life of 
Christina Rossetti * * ( ft97) . • 


, Bell, Krs. Bugli (nerenoe) (b. 

Paris). “Will o’ thfi Wisp" (1890); 
“ Chamber Comedies ’’ (1890) ; “Nursery 
Comedies" (1892); “The Story of 
Ursula" (1895); French Ploys for 
Children, etc. 


Bennett, WlUlasn Coat, LL.D. (b. 

Greenwich, October 14th, 1820 ; d. 
March 4th, 189.5>i “Poems" (18.50); 
“Verdicts" (18.52); “War Songs" 
(18.56); “Collected Poems" (1862); 
“ Songs for jSeilors " (1873), etc. 
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B^niliam, Jeremy (b, Loudon, Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1718; d. 1832). “Fragment 
on (lowmracnt” (I'lTB) ; “The Hard 
Labour Biir* (1778); “Principles of 
Morals and Legislation ” (1780) ; “Use- 
fulness of Chemistry “ (1783); “Defence 
of Usury “ (1787) ; “Panopticon ” (1 791) ; 
“ Dmft of aOocle for Judicial Establish- 
menl in France “ . (1791) ; “Political 
Tactics” (1791); “Emancipate your 
Colonies” (1793) ; “ Supply witliout Bur- 
den” (1796); “Pauper Mnnageineut” 
(1797) ; “ Traites de Legislation Civile et 
Peiuile” (1802) ; “Twi» Letters to Lord 
Pelham” (1802); “Plea for the Con- 
stitution” (1803); “Scotch Reforms” 
(1808) ; “ Chro.stomat}iia ” (1810-17) : 
“ T\'»rliameniai-y Reform Cvatechism ” 
(1817) ; “ Coiliticatiou ancl Public lu- 
btruotion ” (1817) ; “ Swear Kot at All ” 
(1817); “Springs of Action” (1817); 
“ Church of Englamfen ” (1818) ; 
“Radical Reform Bill” (1819); “The 
King against Sir C, AVolselcy ” (1820) ; 
“'I’he King against Edmoiufa” (1820); 
“ Restrictive and Prohibitory Commer- 
(v\'il System” (1821); “Art of Packing 
Special Junes” (1821); “Tracts Rela- 
tive to Spunish and Poi^tuguese Atfairs” 
(1821) ; “ Liberty of the Press ” (1821) ; 
“ Letter to Count Toreno ” (1822) ; “ Not 
Paul, but Jesus” (1823) ; “Truth 
Ashui'sl ” (1823) ; “Book of Fallacies” 
(1824) ; “ Peers Magistrates’ Salary 
Bill” (1824); “Mother Church Re- 
lieved by Bleeding” (1825) ; “Rationale 
of Reward” (1825); “Indications Ro- 
sjicctiiig Lord Elgin” (1825, Postscript 
1826) ; “Rationalcof Judicial Evidence” 
(1827) : “ Codification Proposal” (1871). 
Bi«igi*a|)liy in Bowriug and Burton’s 
edition of Works (1843). See Burton’s 
“ Beiithamiana ” (1838). 


Bentley, Riohard, D.B. (b. 1002 ; d. 
1742). “ Dissertation on the Epistles of 

Phalaris’’ (1099); “Discursus on Latin 
Metres” (1720); “Remarks on a I^ate 
DLscoursp on I^oethinking ” (1743) ; 
“Sennoiis” (1809), Edited iiumcrous 
classics. Biography by Monk (1830) 
ail d 1 »y J ebb ( 1 844)1 “ Correspondence ’ ’ ‘ 
(1842). Works (1850). i5W' De Quincey’s 
Essay. 


Berkeley, George, Bishop of Cloyiio 
(b. 1081 ;d. 1754). “ An Attempt to De- 
luonstrato Arithmetic without Algebra 


(1710). 

-Dialogues” (1713); “Piiuciple of Mo- 
tion ” (1721) ; “Alciphron ” (1732) ; 
“Siris”* (1747). Biogi'ophies by Prior 


(1784) ; Wright (1843), and Fraser, with 
“Commonplace Book,” in complete 
Works (1871). * 

Km. Anale (b. 1847). 
Through Storm to Peaco.” Autobio* 
graphy (1898) ; “ 'rho Path of Ilisciple- 
ship ” (1896), etc. 

Beaut. Sir WfUter (b. 18.38). 

“ Studies in Early French Poetry ” 
(1808) : with Professor Palmer, “ Jeru- 
salem ” (1871). “The Golden Butter- 
fly ” (1871) ; “Ready-money Mortiboy ” 
(1872); “The French Humorists” 
(1873); “The Monks of Thelema”: 
“By Celia’s Arbour” (1878); “’Twos 
in iVafalgar Bay ” (1879) ; “The Seamy 
Side” (1880); “theTen Years’ Tenant ” ; 
“The Chaplain of the Fleet” (1881). 
The al>ove novels were written in con- 
junction mth James Rice. Sir Walter 
haswTitten alone, “The Revolt of Mon 
“All Sorts and Conditions of Men” 
(1882) ; “ The Captain’s Room” ; “All 
in a Garden Fair”; “Readings in 
Rabehus ” ( 1883) ; “ Dorothy Forster ” ; 
“ The Art of Fiction ” (1884) ; “ Uncle 
Jac'.k” (1885) ; “Children of Gibeon” 
(1880) ; “ The World Went Very WeU 
Then” (1887); “ Herr Paulus” ; Fifty 
Years A!go ” ; “ The Eulogy of Richard 
Jefferies” (1888) ; “For Faith and Free- 
dom”; “The Bell of Sis Paul’s”; 
‘Captain Cook” (a biography); “To 
Call Her Mine” (1889); “ Armorel of 
Lyonesse” ; “ Tho Holy BOse” (1890' 
“St. Katherine’s by the Tower” (189f 
“ The Ivoiy Gate ” ; “ London ” (1892^ 
“The History of London”; “ Tlie 
Rebel Queen’’ (1893); “Beyond the 
Dreams of Avarice” (189.i) ; “Tho City 
of Refuge ” ; “ The Master Craftsman ’’ 
(1890); “A Fountain Sealed” ; “The 
Queen’s Reign and its Commemoratieii ” 
(’897). Editor of ^ui/ior. 

Botham-Edwards, Miss Matilda 
Barliara (b. 1830). “John and I” 
(1802)»; “Dr. Jacob ”(1864); “ Kitty 
(1809); “Tho Sylvestros” (1871); “A 
Year m Western P’ranco” (1870); 
“ Bridget” (1877) ; “ Disarmed ” (1883) ; 
“PearTa” (1883); Love and Mirage” 
'1884); “The Parting of the Waw ” 
1888); “The Roof of Franco” (1889) ; 
‘Franco of To-day” (1892); “A 
Romance of Dijon” (1894); “Brother 
Gabriel” (1895); “Tho Dream-Char- 
lotte” (.'890), “A Stonn-Ront Sky : a 
Story of the Revolution ” ; “ Rsminis- 
cene'es” (1898), etc. 

Biolierstaff, Isaac (b. 1735 ; d. fiirca 
1800). “Love in a village” (1762): 
“Maid of the Mill” (1765); “Lionel 
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and Clai-wsa^’ (1768); and many other 
plays. 

BliT^Atigilstliie(b.l850). Obiter 
Dicta*' (1884 and 1887); “Life of 
Charlotte Bronte?’ (1887); “Res Judi. 
catm” (1896), 

Blabk, WtUlam (b. Glasgow, 1811). 
“ Love or Marriage ” (1867) ; “ In Silk 
Attire” (1869); “Kilmeny” (1870); 
” The Monarch of Mincing Lane ” 
(1871) ; ” A Daughter of Heth ” (1871) ; 
“ The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton ” 
(1872) ; “ AMneess of Thule ” (1873) ; 
“ The Maid of Killeena ” (1874) ; “Three 
Feathers” (1875); “Madcap Violet” 
(1876) ; “ Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart ” 
(1876); “Green Pastures and Piccti- 
(lilly ” (1877) ; “ Macleod of Dare ” 
(1878); “White Wings” and “Sun- 
rise ” (1880) ; “ That Beautiful Wretch ” 
(1881) ; “ Shandon Bells ” (1883) ; “ Yo- 
laiido” (1883); “Judith Shakespeare” 
(1884) ; “ White ncather” (1885) ; “Tlie 
Wise Woman of Inycruoss, etc.” (1885) ; 
“ Sabina Zombra ” (1887) ; “ Iho Strange 
Adventures of a Houso Boat ” (1888) ; 
“The Penance of John Logan,” etc. 
(1889) ; “ Nanciebel ” (1889) ; “ The New 
Piinco Portunatus ” (1890) ; “ Donald 
Ross of Heimra” (1891) ; “ Stand Fast, 
Craig-Boyston ” (1891); “The Magic 
Ink, * etc. (1692) ; “ Wolfonberg” (1892); 
* * The Ilan^me Humes ” (1893) ; “ High- 
land Cousins ” (1894); “ Briscis ” (1896), 

Blackburn, Henry (b. 1830; d. 
1897). “ 'rravclliiig in Spain” (1866); 
“ The Pyrenees ” 11667) ; “ Artists and 
Arabs” (186m ; “ Breton Folk” (188o) ; 
“Randolph Caldecott: A Personal Me- 
moir of his Early Art Career” (1886); 
“ArtLstic Travels in Normandy, Biit- 
tanv, the Pyrenees, Spain, and Algeria” 
(ISJ)::) ; ‘' The Art of Illustration V 
(is:>l); “ Academy Notes.” 

Blaokie, John Stuart (b. Glasgow, 
^S09; d. March 2nd, 1895). “Prenun- 
ciation of Greek” (1852); “Lays and 
Legends of Ancient Greece” (1857); 
“ Tlii'ee Discourses on Beauty (1858) ; 
“ Lyrical Poems ” (1 860) ; “ Homer and 
the Iliad ” (1866); “Democracy” (1867); 
“Musa Bursdhicosa” (186m ; “War 
Songs of tlie Germans ” <1870) ; “ Four 
Phases of Morals” (1871); “Lays of 
tlie Highlaud.s and Islands” (1872); 
“Self-CuUuro” (1873); “Howe Hel- 
leiiicas ’K1874) ; “ Songs ” (1876) ; “The 
Wise Mon of Greece” (1877); “The 
Natural History of Atheism” (1877): 
“ Self-Culture (1877); “Liy Ser- 
roons” (1881); “Altavona” (1832); 


“The Wisdom 6f Goethe” (lp83); 
“ Life of RobertBums ” (1887) : “ Soot- 
tish Soug” (1889>: “ASong of ‘Heroes ’> 
(1890) ; Essays on Subjects of Moral 
and Social Interest ” (1890) ; “ Christ- 
ianity and the Ideal of Humanity in Old 
Times and New” (1893). Translated 
“Faust” (1834); “.ffischylus” (IgpO). 


Blaehmore, Biohard Doddridge 

(b. 1825). “'Ilie Fate of Frauklin” 
(I860) ; “ The Farm and Fruit of Old ” 
(part of the Georgies, 1882) ; “ Clara 
Vaughan” (1864); “Cradook Nowell” 
(1866); “Lonia Doono” (1869); “The 
Maid of Sker ” (1872) ; “ Alice Lorraine ” 
(1875); “Cripps the Carrier” (1876); 
“ Eroma ” (1877) ; “ Mary Anerly ” 
(lH3u) ; “ Christowel ” (1881); “Tommy 
Upmore” (W2) ; “Springhaven” (1887); 
“ Kit and Kitty ” (1S89) ; “ Perlycross ” 
(1894); “Piingilla” (1895); “Tales 
from the Telling-House” (1896), etc. 
Translations of the Georgies (1871). 


Blackstone, Sir WlUlam, LL.D. (b. 

London, July 10th, 1723; d. February 
14th, 1780). “Great Charier” (1759) ; 
“Commentaries on the Laws of Eng- 
land” (1766); “Tracts” (1771); “Re- 
ports of Cases ” (1781). “Life (1782). 


Blake, WUUam (b. London, 1757 ; 
d. August Tith, 1828). “ Poetical 

Sketches” (1783)^; “Songs of Inno- 
cence ” (1789) ; “ Wkof Thiel ” (1789) ; 
“America” (1793); “Songs of Ex- 
perience ” ( 1 793) ; “ Gates of Paradise * 
(1793); “Vision of the Daughters of 
Albion ” (1793) ; “ Europe (1794) : 
“ Book of Ahania ” (1795) ; “ Urizen 

a ; “ Jerusalem ” (1804) ; “ Milton ” 
. Biographies: Gilchrists (1863, 
enlarged 1881) ; Rossetti’s in “ B.’s 
Poems ” (I860} ; Swinburne’s “Essay ” 
(1868). 

Blakey, Robert (b. 1795, d. 1878). 
“ History of Moral Science ” (1833) ; 
“ The History of the Philosophy of 
Mind” (1848^, “Hfetory of PouWl 
Li teiutui'e ’ ’ ( 1853) . Also wrote several 
t works on Angling, among tliein “llie 
Rivers of Englana and Wales.” 

Blesslngton, Couriteas of (b. neai* 
Clonmel, September Ist, 1769 ; d. Paris, 
June 4th, 1849). “The Idler in Italy,” 
“ Country Quartern,” “ Ooiiversatious 
with Byron,” etc. “Life,” by Mad- 
den (18«?5). ^ 

Btlud, BthM MEatliUde (b. 1847; d. 
1896). “l^jraiitella” (18^); “The 
Heather on Fire” (1886); “ Ma4- 
ame Roland (1886) ; George EUot” 
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(1888) ; The Ascent of Han » (1888) ; 

** Dfhmas in Miniature ” (1891) ; ** Songs 
and SAuets” (1893>; “Birds of Pas- 
sage “ (1895). Has edited the works of 
Shelley and Byron, and translated the 
“ Journal ’* of Marie Baahkirtsctf, etc. 

Blomlleld, O. J.* Bish(>p of London, 
(b. ^786; d. 1867). “Posthumous 
Tracts of Person;” “Adversaria Por- 
soni ; ” “ A Dissemtion upon the Tra- 
ditional Knowledge of a Promised Re- 
deemer” (1819); “Five Lectures on 
the Gospel of St John” (1823); “A 
Letter on the Present Neglect of the 
Lord’s Bay” (1830). Edited Callimachus 
and JEschylus. 

Bloomfield, ftotiert (b. Honington, 
Suffolk, 1766; d. Sheiford, Bedfordshire, 
August 19th, 1823). “Hie Farmer’s 
Boy ”(1800); “Rural Talcs and Ballads” 

S ; ” Good Tidings ” (1804) ; “ Wild 
irs ” (1806) ; “ MiscellaneouB 

Poems” (1806); “The Banka of the 
Wye ” (1811) ; “ Works ” (1814) ; “ May 
Day with the Muses” (1822); “Re- 
mains” (1824). Selected Correspond- 
ence (1870). 

Bolingbroko, Henry St John, 
VlBOount (b. Battersea, October 1st, 
1678; d. Decemlier 12th, 1751). “Dis- 
sertation on Parties” (1735) ; “Letters 
on Patriotism” (1749) ; “ On the Study 
of History” (1752). Selected Corre- 
spondence (1788). Biogmphy : Mac- 
knight’.s (1865). See also J. Chuiion 
Collins’s “ Bolingbroko,” etc. (1886), 

Borrow, George (b. Norfolk, 1803 ; 
d. 1881). “ The Zincali ; or. An Account 
of theGii)sics of Spain” (1841); “Hie 
Bible in Spain ” (1843) ; “ Lavengro : 
The Scholar, the Gipsy, and the Priest” 
(1851); “The Romany Rye” (1857); 

“ Wild Waves ” (1862) ; “ Romano Lavo 
Lil ” (1874). 

Boawell, James (b. Edinburgh, Oc- 
tober 29th, 1740; London, June 19th, 
1795). “Account of Corsica” (1768); 

“ Essays in Favour of tlie Corsicans ” 
(1769) ; “ Journal* of a Tour to the * 
Hebrides with Dr. Johnson” 0785); 
“Life of Johnson” (1791); “Letters 
to Rev. W. J. Temple” (1866), “Bos- 
welliana” (1874). Stte the Essays by 
Macaulay and Carlyle, etc. 

Bowlei, Eew. WlJIUtm tdalo (b. 

King’s Su£^, Northampton^ire, Sep- 
tember 24tb, 1762 ; di^ ^isbury, April 
7th, 1850). “ Fourteen Soimots ” (17^) ; 
“ Poems” (1798-1809) ; “The Spirit of 
Discovery” (1806); “The Misaionaiy 

o 


of the Andes” (1815). “CoUected 
Poems” (1856). 

Boyd, Rev. Andrew Kennedy 
Hutehieon, D.D., LL.D. (b. 1825). 

Recreations of a Country Parson ” 
(1859); “Leisure Hours in Town;” 
“East Coast Daysand Memories” (1887) ; 
“ The Best Last ” (1888) ; “ Twenty-five 
Years of St. Andrews” (1892); “St. 
Amlrews and Elsewhere ” (1895) ; “Lost 
Years of St. Andrews ” (1896), etc. 

Boyle, CbarleSv Earl of Orrery (b. 
Chelsea, 1676; d.. August 28th, 1731). 
Edited “Epistles of Phalaris” (1695). 


Bosde, Bon. Robert (b. Lismore, 
January 25th, 1626; d. London, De- 
cember 30tli, 1692). “ Physiological 

Essays” (1661) ; “Tlie Usefulness of 
Experimental Natural Philosophy ” 
(1663), etc. “Works,” with Life and 
Correspondence (1744). 


Brabonme, Lord, Edward Hugessen 
Kuatehbull - Hiigcssen (b. Mersliam 
Hatch, April 29th, 1829; d. 1893). 
“Stories for My Children” (1869); 
“Crackers for Chmtmas” (1870); 
“Moonshine” (1871); “Tales at Tea- 
time” (1872); “Queer Folk” (1873); 
“Whispers from Fairyland” (1874); 


land” (1885), etc. Edited “Letters of 
Jane Austen ” (his material great-aunt) 
(1885). 

Broddon, Mary Bllzabetb, vere Mrs. 
Maxwell (b. 1837). “Lady Audley’s 
Secret” (1862) ; '* Aurora Floyd” (1863) ; 
“To the Bitter End” (1872); “Dead 
Men’s Shoes” (1876); “Joshua. Ilag-^ 
gard’s Daughter” (1876); “Weavers 
aud Weft ” (1877) ; “ An Open Verijjct ” 
(1878); “The(5loveii Foot” (1878); 
“Vixen” (1879); “The Story of Bar- 
bara ” (1880) ; “ JiLst as I Am ” (1880) ; 
“Asphodel” (1881); “ Mount Royal ’’ 
(1882)^ “ Phantom Fortune ” (1883)/*^ 
“ The Golden Calf ” (1883) ; “ Ishmoel*^ 
(1881); ‘‘Wyllard’s Weird” (1885); 
“One Thing Neodfnl” (1886); “Cut 
^ the County” (1887); ^*Tho Fatal 
Three” (1888); “The Day will Come*’ 
(1889); “One Life One Love” (1890) j 


“The Venetians 
( 1891 ) ; _ 

“Thou Art the jfan” 


“Gerai'd” (1891); 

All Along the River” (1893); 
"The 


Chiistnias Hirelings” (1894); “^ns of 
Fire” (1895); “London Pnde” (1896); 
“Under Love’s Rule” (1897); “^ugh 
Justice” (1898), etc. 


Bradley, Rev. Bdward, “ Cuthbert 
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Bcdo” (1), Kidderminster, 1827; d, De- 
cember rith, 1889). Adventures of 
Verdant Green ” (l8o3) ; * “ Glencreg- 
gaii ” (18C1) : “The Curate of Cranston” 
(1862); “A Tour iii Tartan Land” 
(18G:J); “ITie White Wife” (1864); 
“ The Hook’s Garden ” (ISCi^ ; “ Mattins 
and Muttons” (1860); “ Fotheriiigay 
and Mary Queen of Scots” (1886), etc. 

Brewer* The Rev. John Sherren 

(b. 1810 ; d. 1879). “ Moiiumeiiia 

Franciscana ” (1858); “Calendar of 
Letters and Paj)ers, Foreign and Do- 
inostio, of the Keigu of Henry VIII.” 
(1862, etc.); “The Heigu or Henry 
VIII.” Also edited Fuller's “Church 
History of Britain” (1846), Roger 
B;icoii’’s “ Opus Testirum ” and “ Opus 
Minus” (1850). and the Carte and 
Carcw Pa^iers relating to Ireland (1867). 

Brewster, Sir Zhivld, liLJ>« (b. 

Jedburgh, December llth, 1781 ; d. 
February 10th, 1 868) . . “ Depolarisation 
of Light” (1813); “Polarisation of 
Light by Reflection ” (1815) ; “ On the 
Production of Polarising Structure by 
Prcs.‘<ure” (1816); “llie Laws of 
Polarisation” (1818); “The Kaleido- 
scope ” (1819) ; “ Filliptical Polarisa- 

tion” (1830); “Optics” (1831)^ etc. 
“ Life” (1869). 

Brldge8,^Bohert Sesrmoar, ALB., 
M.ILCJ».(b. 1844). “Growth of Love” 
(1870), another edition, 1890 ; “ Prome- 
theus the Fire-giver ” (1884) ; “ Plays ” 
(1885); “Feast of Bacchus” (18*89); 
“Shorter Poems” (1890, 1803-1804); 
“JSdeii” (1891) ; “Achilles in Scyros” 
(1892) ; “ Humours of tlie Court” fl893); 
“Milton’s Prosody” (1893); “Over- 
heat-din Arcady ” (1894); “John Keats, 
a Critical Esbay ” (1895) ; “ Ode to Pur- 
cell hnd other Poems ” (1896). 

Britton, John (b. 1771 ; d. Jan- 
uary Ibt, 1857). “The Beauties of 
^.Wiltshire” (1801); “The Catjiwlral 
Antiquities of England” (1814-1835), 
etc. 

Brontos, The, “Pooms by- Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell ” (1816). -“Char- 
lotte (b. Thornton, Yorkshire, April 21 st, 
1816; d. Haworth, March 31.st, 186.5); 
“ Jane Eyre ” (1847) ; “ Shirley” (1849) ; 
“Villette” (1862); “The Professor” 
(1856). Life by Mrs. Gaskell (1857). Sve 
“ Charlotte Brontii,” by Wemy.s8 Reid 
(1877)^ Swinburne’s “ Notes on Char- 
lotte Bronti* ” (1877) ; “ Charlotte 

Bronte,” by Birrell (1887) ; and “The 
Brontes in Ireland,” by Dr. William 
Wright (1891),-Bmlly (b. xbid., 1818 ; 


d. Haworth, 1848) : “ Wuthering 

Hemhts” (1847).— 'Anne (h. ibid,^ 1^20 ; 
d. Scarborough, 1849) : “ The Tenant of 
Wildf ell Half;” “Agnes Grey” (1847), 

Brooke, Rev, Angnstne Stopford 

(b. Dublin, 1832). “ Life of Fredk. Wm. 
Itobertson” (1865); several vols.of “Ser- 
mons ” (1868-94) ; “ Theology In*- the 
English Poets” (1874); “Primer of 
English Literature ” (1878) ; “ Milton ” 
(1879); “Poems” (1888); “Dove Cot- 
tage ” (1890) ; “ History of Rirly Eng- 
lish Literature ” (1892) ; “ Develoj)- 
meut of Theology” (1893); “Irish 
Literature ” (1893) ; “ Tennyson ; His 
Art and Relation to Modem Life ”(1894). 
Has also published an edition of Tiinier's 
“Liber Studioram” (1882); Meryou’s 
“ Etchings *V (1887), and “The Golden 
Book of Coleridge^’ (1895). 

Brooks, Charles Shirley (b. Brill, 
Oxfordshire, 1816; d. February 2:ird, 
1874). “ The Silver Cord ” (1841) ; “ As- 
pen Court ” (1855) ; “ The Gordian 
knot” (1858); “Sooner or Later” 

S ; “ Poems of Wit and Humour ” 
, etc. Was editor of Punch. 

Brougham, Henry, Baron 
Brougham and Vaux (h. iMiiiburgh, 
September 19th, 1778 ; cl. Cannes, May 
7th, 1808). “Colonial Policy of the 
European Powers;” “Discourses of 
Natural Thcsology ” (1835) ; “ Speeches ” 

S ; “Dissertations on Sunjects of 
!e” (1839); “Statesmen of. the 
Time of George III.” (1839-43); 
“ Political Philosophy ” (1840) ; “ Albeii; 
Lnuel” (1844); “Men of Letters and 
Science” (1846); “The Revolution in 
France” (1849) ; “Dialogue on Instinct” 
(1819) ; “ Analytical View of Newteii’-s 
* Priiicipia’ ” (with Ronth) (1855) ; “ Con- 
tributions to the Edinhnygh Itcvu'w 
(1857). See Works (1868)’; Autobio - 
grapliy (1871); Bibliogiapby of his 
\niting8 (1873). 

Broughton, MUM Rhoda (b. North 
Wales, November 2yth, 1840). “Cometh 
> up as It Flower ” (1867) ; “ Not Wisely, 
but Too Well ” (186/) ; “ Red ns a Hose 
is She” (1870); “Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart, Good-bye” (1872); “Nancy” 
(1873) ; “ Joan ” (1876) ; “ Second 

Thoughts” (1880) ; “Belinda” (1883) ; 
“Doctor Cupid (1886); “Alas:” 
(1890) ; “ Mrs. Bligh” (1892) ; “A Be- 
ginner” (1894) : P Scylla or Charybdis ” 
(1895) ; “ Dear Faustina ” (1897), etc. 

Brown, John, II.D. (b. September, 
1810; d. May llth, 1882;. “Ittih and 
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His Viieuds ” (in Jfora Subtccitiie, 
1858-«()). 

Brovrl^ Rev. Joluit IXIX (b. Bolton* 

Ic-Mooi’s, LaiiCfl., June 19th, 18.S0). 
“ God’s 13ook for Maxims Life ” (1881) ; 
"John Buiiyan: His Life, Times, and 
Work” (1885); "Bunya 4 ’s Home” 
(1890\; "The Historic Episcopate” 
(1891;. Editor of John Bunyau’s Works, 

Browne. Sir Tbomas (b. London, 
October 19th, 1605; d. October I9th, 
IGSi). “Religio Medici” (K>42) ; “Pscu- 
<lodoxia Epidcmica; or. Inquiry into 
V ulgar Errors” ( 1640) ; " Hydriotaidiia” 
(l(i.)8) ; " The Garden of (^rus ” (1G58) ; 
" Treatise on Christian Morals” (1756, 
witli Life by Johnson). Works (1686, 
now c'ditioii 1836). 

Browning, Elizabeth iSarrett (b. 

London, 1809; d. Florence, June 29tb, 
1861). “The Battle of Marathon,” 
"Essay on Mind and other Poems” 
(1826) ; " Prometheus Bound, translated, 
with Poems” (1833); "The Seraphim” 
(1838); "The Konuiunt of the Pago” 
(1.839); "Poems” (1844); "Sonnets 
from the Portuguoso,” printed in the 
i*nd edition of her "Poems” (1850); 
"Casa Giiidi Windows” (1851) ; "Au- 
rora Leijifh” (1850); "Poems before 
Congress” (1860); "A Curse for a 
Nation” (1861) ; “Last Poems” (1862) ; 
“The Greek Christian Poets” (1803). 
Works (1804-66). Scfi her "Letters” 
(1877-1897); Memoir by Stodman; Sel- 
(leu’s ‘ * Portraits do • Femmes ”(1877); 
and Mrs. llitchie’s "Records of Tenny- 
son, Ruskiii, and the Brownings” (1892). 

Browning, Rohert (b. Cambomell, 
May 7th, 1812; d. Florence, Deceml)er 
l‘2tri, 1889). " Paracelsus ” (183;)) ; 

"Strafford” (1837): "Sordello” (1839); 
"Pippa Passes” (1812); "The Blot ui 
the ’Seiitcheon” (1843); " Rouiauces and 
Lyrics” (1845); “A SouPs Tragedy” 
( 1 846) ; "King Victor and King Charles,” 
"Draimitic Lyrics,” "Return of the 
l)rns(?s,”'‘ Colombo’s Birthday,!* " Dra- 
matic Homanc-es,” "The Soul’s Errand,” 
"Christmjis Eve” *(1860); “Men and 
Women ” (1855) ; " iWmatis Per- 

sonic” (1864); "I'he Ring and the 
Book” (1868); “ Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture” (1871); “Mno© Hohcnstiel- 
Schwangaii” (1871); “Fifino at the 
Fair” (187‘2); "Red Cotton Nightcap 
Country” (1873); " Aristophanes’ Apo- 
logy’* (1875) ; “ The Inif Album” (1875) ; 
"Pacchiarurto ” (1876); "Agamemnon 
of ^sthylus” (1877); “La Saisiax,” 
"The Jwo Poets of Croisie” (1878); 


"Dramatic Idyls” (1879-80); "Jooo- 
seria” (1883); "Ferishtah’s Fancies” 
(1884) ; " Paxleyiuga with Certain Peo- 
ple” (1887); “Asolando” (1889); 
"Prose Life of Strafford” (1892). Col- 
lected edition, 1888-89. See "Essays 
on Browning ” by Nettleship (1868), and 
McCrio’s " Religion of our Literature : ” 
F. J, Funiivall’s " A Browning Biblio- 
graphy,” "The Browning Society 
Papers;” Mrs. Orr’s "Handbook to 
Browning,” and her “ Life and Letters ” 

S ; Symons’s "Introduction to the 
of lirowning’’ (1886) ; W. Sharpe’s 
“ Life ” (1890) ; Professor Heniy Jones’s 
"Browning as a Philosophical and 
Religious Teacher” (1891); F. Mary 
Wilson’s "Browning Primer” (1891); 
Mrs. Ritchie’s "Records of Tennyson, 
Buskin, and the Brownings ” (1892). 

Bryco. The Bight Hon. Jftmee 
(h. Belfast, May 10th, 1838). “U’ho 
Holy Roman Empire” (1864) ; "Trans- 
caucasia and Ararat” (1877); “The 
Americiin Commonwealth” (1888); 
" South Africa ” (1897). 


Buchanan, George (b. Killeam, 
Stirlingsliire, February, Lw6 ; d. Sep- 
tember ‘28tli , 1 6S2 ). ‘ ‘ Itudimcnta G ram- 
iiiatica” (1550); "Jepthes” (1554); 
"Franci^tauus’’ (1564); "Admonition to 
the Lordis Mainteuaris of the King’s 
Aiithoritie” (1671) ; "DeMnfSaScotorum 
Regina” (1572); "Baptistes” (1578); 
" 3)ialogiw de Jure Regpi ” (1579) ; 
"Rermn Scoticonim Historia” (1582); 
" Paraiilirasis Psahnorum Poetica ” 
(1569); "Do Prosodia” (1600). Life 
by Irving (1807). W orks (1 725) . 

Buohanan, Robert Williams (b. 

August 18th, 1841). "Undertones” 
(1800) ; " Idyls of luverbnm ” (1865) ; 
"London Poems” (^1866); "Napqjcon 
Fallen ” (1871) ; " The Land of I-omc ” 
(1871) ; “The Drama of Kings” (1871) ; 
" The Fleshly School of Poetry ” G872) ; 
“Masterspirits” (1873); “Bolder the 
Beautiful” (1877) ; " God and the Man ” 
(18S1); “A ChUd of Nature” (1881)* 
“ The Mc'^i.yrdom of Madeleine ” (1882) ; 
“Ballads of Life, Love, and Humour” 
(1882); “Love Me for Ever” (1883); 
“Annan Water” (ISSS)"; “Tlie New 
Abelard” (1884); “Fo.xglove Manor” 
(1884) ; " Matt ” (ISaO) ; " Stormy 

Waters” (1885); “The Mneter of the 
Mine ” (1885) ; “ A Look Round Litera>« 
tiire ” (f887) ; “ The Heir of JLinn ” 
(1888) ; “ The City of Dream ” Tl888) ; 
“The Moment After” (1890); “The 
Outcast ” (1891) : " Come, Live with Mo 
and be My Lovo ” (1891) ; “ The Coming 
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Terror, etc/* (1S91) ; “Poems for the 
People'* (1892) ; “The Wandering Jew” 

1 1898) ; “ Woman and the Man ” (1893) : 

“ Bochcl Dene ** (1804) ; “ Bed and 
White Heather” (1894) ; “The DeviPa 
Caise *’ (1896) ; “ Marriage by Capture ” 
(1896) ; “ Eflle Hethenugton ” (1896) ; 

“ Lady Kilpatrick ” (1896). Alsoseveiai 
plays. 

Bnokingbamt George Vllllerfl4 

Duke of (b. Wallingford, January 30th, 
1627 ; d. Kirkby Moorside, April 16th, 
1688). “ The Rehearsal ’» (1671), etc. 

Buckle, Henry Thomas (b. 1821 ; 
d. 1862). “History of Civilisation in 
Europe,” vol. i. (1857), vol. ii. (1861) ; 

“ Misoellaneous and Posthumous Works” 
(1872). See J. H. Stirling’s “ Buckle, 
his Problem and his Metaphysics,” in 
^^brth American Review (1872). 

Bnnyan, John (b. Elstow, Bedford, 
1628; d. London, August 3l8t, -1688). 
“Sighs from Hell” (1650); “Gospel 
Truths Opened” (1G5G) ; “Tlio Holy 
City ” (1665) ; “ Grace Abounding ” 
(1666) ; “Jiistiticatioii by Christ” (1671); 

“ Defence of JusCiheation ” (1672) ; 

“ Water Baptism ” (1073); “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” (1678, 1684); “3Mfe 
and Death of Mr, Badman ” (1680) ; 
“The Barren Fig-Tree” (1683) ; “The 
Holy War (168 1) ; “ The Phaiiseo and 
Publican ” (1685) ; “ The Jerusalem 
Sinner Saved” (1688). Works (1853). 
Biographies* by Southey, Macaulay, 
Ivimey (1809) ; Philip (1839) ; Frouue 
(1880) ; Dr. John Brown (18^) ; and 
C,anon Venables. 

Bnrgon, John William, Dean of 
Chichester (b. 1819’; d. 1888). “Life 
and Times of Sir Tliomas Cresliam*’ 
(1839); “Petra” (1846); “Oxford Re- 
forftiers” (1854); “Historical Notice 
of the Colleges <jf Oxford” (1857j ; 

“ Inspiration and Interpretation ” 
(1861) ; “ Treatises on the Pastoral 
Oihcc ” (186^ ; “ Nin<3ty-one- Short 
•Sermons” (1867); “ Disestablwhmcnt 
the Nation’s Formal Rejection of God 
and Denial of the Faith” (1868) ; * 
“The i^otests of tlie Bishops against 
Dr. Temple’s Consecration ” (1870) ; 
“Tlie Athanasian Creed to bo Retained 
in its Entirety, and Why?” (1872); 

“ A Plea for the Study of Divinity at 
.Oxford” (1875) ; “ The Prayer Book, a 
Devotional Guide and Manuah'’ (^87^ ; 
“DivArgont Ritual” (1881); “The 
Bevisiou Revised ” (1883). 

Bnrke, Xdmnnd (b. Dublin, January 
12th, 1728 or 1729 ; d. Beaconsfield, July 


9th, 1797)* “Vindication of Natural 
Society” (1756); “The Sublime and 
Beautiful” (1755; “ Present instate of 
the Nation ” (i7w) ; “ Thoughts on tho 
Present Discontents” (1770); “Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution ” (1790) ; 
“Appeal from tho New to the Old 
WhU” (IfOl); “Letter to a Noble 
Lord” (1796); “Letters on a Regicide 
Peace” (1796); “Observations on the 
Conduct of tho Minority ” (1797) ; etc. 
Works (1801); Select Works (1874). 
Correspondence (1817). Best Biogra- 

5 hies: Mackiiignt’s (1858-60), John 
lorley’s (1867 ; Sketch, 1879). 

Burnaby, Colonel F. G. (b. 1842; 
d. 1886). “A Ride to Khiva” (1876) ; 
“ On Horseback Through Asia Minor ” 

S ; “ A Ride Across the Cliauuul ” 

; “Our Radicals” (1886). Life 
by R. K. Mann. 

Bumand, Francis Cowley (b. 

1837). “ My Time and Wliat I’vo Douo 
with It ” (1874) ; “ The Incoinploat 
Angler” (1887) ; “Very Much Abroad ” 
(1890) ; “ Rather at Sea ” (1890) ; “ Quite 
at Home ” (1890) ; * ‘ Tlie Real Adventui es 
of Robinson Crusoe” (1893); “Happy 
Thoughts * ’ Series ; etc. Editor of rtmeh 
since 1880, and has Written many bur- 
lesque and other dramatic pieces. 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Salis- 
bury (b. Edinburgh, September IHtli, 
1643; d. March 17th, 1716). “History 
of tho Refonnation ” (1679, 1681, 1715) ; 
“History of My .Own Time” (1724); 
etc. Life by Le Clero (1716) and 
Flaxinaii. 

Burnett, Mrs. Fraaoea, nee Hodg- 
son (b. 1849). “ That Lass o* Lowrie's ” 
(187<); “Kathleen” (1878); “Surly 
Tim” (1878); “Haworth’s” (1879); 
“Louisiana ”(1880) ; “AFairBarbariau ” 
(1881) ; “Through ()uo Administration ” 
(1883); “Vagabondia” (1884); “Little 
Lord Faun tleroy” (1886); “ Sara Crowe, 
etc.” (1888) ; The Fortunes of Philippa 
Fairfax” (1888); “The Pretty Sister of 
Josd” (1889) ; “ Little Saint Elixaheth ” 
(1890) ; “ Children I Have Known, etc.’' 
(1891); “Dolly” (f393); “The One I 
Know the Best of All ” (1803) ; “A Lady 
of Quality” (1896); “His Grace the 
Duke of dsmonde ’’ (1S97}| etc. 

Bums, Bobert (b. Ayr, January 
25th, 1759; d. Dumfries, July 21st, 
1796). “Poems” (17^). Complete 
Works, Oume (^800). Bitdiography by 
McKid (1875). Centenary editions by 
J. A. MansoU, W. Wallaoe, etc. (1896). 
See Ni^diol’s monograph (1879), etc. 
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Burton^ John Hill, liL.D. (b. Aber- 

deeiif August 22ud, 180D; d. 1882). 
“ Bonthlmiana ” (1838); ‘‘Life and 
Oorrespoudence of Hume” (1846); 
“Lives of Lovat and Forbes” (1847); 
“ Political and Social Economy ” (1849) ; 
“ History of Scotland from the Bevolu- 
tion” (1853); “The Boui-Huntcr” 
(18635; “The Scot Abroad” (1864); 
“The Caimgonn Mountain” (1864); 
“ History of Scotland from the Earliest 
Peiiod ” (1867) ; ” Reign of Queen Anno ” 
(1880), etc. 

Burton, Sir Richard Francis (b. 

1821 ; d. Octol)er 19th, 1890). “ Sindh ” 
(1851) ; “ A Pilgrirnago to El Mediiiah 
and Moccah ” (1856) ; “ First Footsteps 
in E. Africa” (IHoO) ; “The Lake Re- 
gions of Central Africa” (UI60) ; “The 
City of the Saints” (1861); “The Nile 
Basin ” (1864) ; “ Wit and Wisdom from 
West Africa ” (1865) ; “ Explorations of 
the Highlands of Brazil” (1869) ; “ Zan- 
zibar ” (1872) ; “ Etruscan Bologna” 
(1876); “Sindli Revisited” (1877); 
“Campeus, his Life and his Luslads” 
(1881); “ITie Book of the Sword” 
(1881). Has translated and published 
juivately “ Tlie Thousand Nights and a 
N ight (1885) . Life by I^ady Burton. 

Burton, Robert (b. Lindley, Lei- 
otiKlershiro, Fobruar)’ 8Lh, 1576; d. «lan- 
uary 25tli, 1639). ” Anatomy of Melm- 
oholy ” (1021) ; ” Philosoph aster ” (with 
ihiojiiata) (1662). , 

Butlor, Arthur John (b. Putney, 
.Tune 2Ist, 18U), “ Divina Comrnudia*” 

withiiotesaud translation- - “ Purgatory” 
(1880), “Parndisd” (1885), “Hell” 
(1891); “ACompanion to Hante ” (1893) ; 
“Letters of Uoiint Cavour” (1894> ; 
‘ ‘ Dante ; his Time and his Work ” (1895). 

Butler, Joooph, Bishop of Durham 
(b. Wantage, Bcrk6hir& May 18th, 1692; 
d. Bath, June 16^, 1752). ” Sermons” 

S ; “Analogy of Religion” (1736), 
»n l^y W. £. Glladstone (1896). 

Butler, Samuel (b. Strensham, Wor- 
cester, 1612: d. y^O;. “Hudibros” 
(1663, 1664, 1678). ^PosthumousWorks ” 
(many simrious), 1716; “Remains” 
0759) ; “ Works ” (1861). Life (1849). 

Butler, M^jor-Oenoral Sir Wil- 
liam Francis, K.C.B. (b. I^perary, 
1838). “A Narrative of the Historical 
Events Connected with the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment” (1870); “*rhe Great Lone 
Land” (1872) ; “The Wild North Land” 
(1873) ; “In Akiufoo” (1874) ; “ Far 
Out” (1881) ; “Red Cloud, the SoUtary 


Sioux” (1882); “Campaign of the 
Catai-acts ” (1887) : “ Charles G. Got- 
don” (1889); “Sir Charles Napier” 
(1890). 

Bsrron,Xiord, George Gordon RoOl 

(b. London, January 22nd, 1788; d. 
Missoloiigbi, April I9th , 1 824). “ Hours 
of Idleness ” (1807) ; “ Poems ” (1808) ; 
“ English Baras and Scotch Reviewers ” 
(1809} ; “ The Curse of Minerva ” (1812); 
“Childo Harold^s Pilgrimage” (cantos 
i. and ii. in 1812, canto iii. in 1816, 
aud canto iv. in 1818) ; “ The Waltx ” 
(1813); “The Giaour” (1813); “The 
Bride of Abydoa ” (1813) ; “ Ode to 
Napoleon Buonaparte” (1814) ; “Iho 
Coimir” (1814) ; “Lara” (1814) ; “ He- 
brew Melodies ” (1815); “The Siege of 
Corinth ” and “ Parisina ” (1816) ; “ The 
Prisoner of Chillou” (1810) ; “Manfred ” 
(1817) ; “ The Lament of Tasso” (1817) ; 
“ Moiujdy on the Death of the Right 
Hon. R. B- Sheridan ” (1817) ; “ Beppo” 
(1818); “Mozoppa” (1819'); “Don 
Juan ” (cantos i. and ii. in 1819, iii., iv., 
aud V. in 1821, vi., vii., and viii. in 
1823, ix., X., xi., xii., xiii., and xiv. in 
1823, XV. aud xvi. in 1821) ; “A Letter 
to John Murray on the Rev, W. L. 
Be?»i'los*8 Strictures on the Life and 
Writings of Pono” (I82l) ; “Mar- 
ino Fttliero,” ana “The Prophecy of 
Dante ” (1821) ; “ Sardanni#lus,” “The 
Two Foscari,” and “ Cain ” (1821) ; 
“Werner” (1822); “The Vision of 
Judgment” (1822); “Heaven and 
Eiuth” (1822); “The Island” (1823); 
“ The Age of Bronze ” (1823) ; canto i. of 
the “ Morga nte Ma ggiore di Messer Luigi 
Puld,” tnmslated; “The DefomCd 
Transformed” (1824); “Parliamentary 
Speeches in 1812 and 1813” (1824). The 
following are the chief miblications on 
the iH)et: — “Memoirs, Historical* and 
Critical, of the Life and Writings of Lord 
Byron, with Anecdotes of Some of his 
Contemporaries ” (1822) ; “ Lord By- 
ron’s {’rivate Correspondence, Inclndiug 
his Letters to his Mother, Written fros^j 
Portugal, Smin, Greece, and Otlier Parts 
of tlie Meaiterranean ; Published from 
the Originals, with Notes and Observa- 
tions,” by A. R. C. Dallas (1824): “ Re- 
collections,” by A. R. C." Dallas (182*1) ; 
“ Converaatione M'dh Lord Byron, Noted 
during a Residence with lus Lordship at 
Pisa m the Years 1821 aud 1822,” by 
Thomas ^Medwin (1824) ; “ Letters on the 
Cbui’acter 'and Poetical Genius §f Lord 
Byron,” by Sir Egorton Brydges(1824) ; 
“Lord Byron,” by Maaamo Louise 
Belloc /’824); “Anecdotes of Lord 
Byron, i,rom Authentia Sources, with 
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Kcmarka Illustrative of his Connocticn 
with the Principal Literary Characters 
of the Present Day ” (1825) ; The liast 
Days of Lord Byron, with bis Lordship*s 
Opinions on Various Subjects, particu- 
larly on the State and Prosjiei't of 
Greece,” by William Pany (182*>); 
“ Loiti Byron en Italic et en Groce ; ou, 
Aporcu de sa Vie et do ses Oiivroges, 
d'apres des Sources authentuiucs,” by 
the Marquis de Salvo (1825); “Narra- 
tive of Lord Byron’s Voyage to Corsica 
and Sai-dmia, 1821 ” (1825) ; “A Short 
NaiTativo of Lord Byron’s Lost Journey 
to Greece, extracted from the Journal 
of Count Peter Gamba ” (1825); “Oor- 
resjiondenco of Lord Byron with his 
Friends, Including his Letters to his 
Mother, Written in 1809, 1810, and 1811,” 
edited by A. R. C. Dallas (1825) ; “ Life,” 
by J. Galt (1825) ; “ An Inmiiry into 
the Moral Character of Lora Byron,” 
by J. W. Simmouds (1826) ; “ Memoir,” 
by Sir H. Bulwcr (1826); “Life,” by 
W. Lake (1826) ; “ Lord Byron and 
' Some of his Contemporaries” (1828); 
“life,” by Sir Egerton Brydges (1828) ; 
“ Memoirs of Lord Byron,” by G. '(lllin- 
ton (1828); “Life, Letters, and Jour- 
nals,” edited by Moore (1830); “Con- 
versations with Lord Byron,” by Lady 
Blessiugton (1831); “Life,” by Arm- 
strong (1846) ; “ The True Story of Lady 
Byron’s Life,” by Mrs, Beeoher-Stowe 
(1867) ; “Medora Leigh,” by Dr, Mao- 
kay (1869);* “ Roccdlcctious of Lord 
Byron,” by the Countoss Guiccioli 
(1870); “Life,” by Karl Elzo (1871) ; 
“Trelawney’s Recollections” (new ed. 
1879) ; “ Life,” by Nicholl (1881) ; “ The 
Real Lord Byron,” by J. Cordy Jeaff re- 
son (1882). JUce Jeffrey’s “Essays;” 
Hazlitt’s “Spirit of the Age” and 
“English Poets;” Macaulay’s “Es- 
says ; ” Swinburne’s proface to a “ Selec- 
tion from the Poems ; ” Sir Heniy 
Taylor’s preface to his own “ Poems ; ” 
^Briinley’s “ Essays ; ” W M. Rossetti’s 
n^face to an edition of the “ Poems ; ” 
Kingsley’s “Miscellanies;” Quarterly 
Ucmew for Julj, 1888 ; the “ Drctionaiy 
of National Biography,” etc. 


0 

Cndmon (d. drea 680). “ Para- 

phrase ’cJ (1655) ; best editions— Thorpe’s 
(1832) ; Bouterwek’e (1849-54) ; Grom’s 
(1857*-63), See Watson’s “Ceedmon, 
the First English Poet” (1875), fuid 
Morley’s “ English Writers,” vol. ii. 


Caine. Thomas Henry Hall (b. 

Runcorn, 1853). “ Recollections of i"). G. 
Rossetti” (1882) i- “Cobwebs « Criti- 
cism” (1883) ; “ The Shadow of a Crime ” 
(1885); “A Son of Hagar” (1887); “Life 
of S. T. Coleridge ” (1887) ; “ The Dt'cm- 
stor ” (1887) ; ” The Bondman ” (1890) ; 
“TheScapi^oat” (1891); “The Little 
Manx Nation ” (1891) ; “ Captain levy’s 
Honeymoon, etc.” (1892) ; “The Manx- 
man” (1894); “The Christian” (1897). 

Caird. Edward, Master of Balliol 

(b. Greenock, March 22ud, 1835). “ The 
Soci.al I’liilosophy aud Religion of 
Comte” (1885) ; “The CritioMl Philoso. 
phy of Immanuel Kaut” (1889) ; “ Es- 
says on Literature and I’liilosophy” 
(1892); “The Evolution of Relighm ’’ 
(1803), etc. 4. 

Caird, Prinolpal John, D.D., LL.D. 

(b. Greenock, December, 1820). “An 
Introduction to the Philosophy of licli- 
gion” (1880) ; “Spinoza” (1888), etc. 

Cairns, PrinolpalJohn, D.D., LL.D. 

(b. Ayton, Berwickshire, August 23nl, 
1818; i March 12th, 1892). “Lifobf 
John Brown, D.D.” (I860) ; “Unbelief 
in the Eighteenth Century” (1881); 
“Christ, the Moraing Star,”' otc» (1892;. 
“liife,” by Dr. Alcxaniicr McKwou 
(1895.) 

Calverley, Charles Stuart 0). 1 833 ; 

d. 1884). “ Verses and Translutions ” 
(1802) ; “ A Verso Translation of Tlier)- 
critus” (1839) ; “?*’ly Leaves ” (JS72)'; 
See W. J. Sondall^s “ Tho Literai y 
Remains of C. S. C.” 

Camden, WlUlam (b. London, May 
2iid, 1551 ; d. Chislohurst, NovombiT 
9th, 1C23). “Britannia” (1586-11)97); 
“Iiiatitutio Gruecse Grammat.irc.s (‘wni- 
pendiariii” (1597); “ Anglica, TLber- 
nica, Normaiiica, Cambrica, a Veteris 
Scripta ” (1004) ; “Remains Concerning 
Britain ” (1005) ; “ Reges, Kogiine, 

Nobiles, et alii in Ec^Qlesia Collegiuta B. 
Petri WestmoTisOslerii Sepulti, 'usque a<l 
annum 1606 ” (1606) ; “ Annales Korurn 
r AngUnarum et Hib^nh ai um vegnaule 
Elizabctha” (1015) ; “A Description of 
Scotland ” (1095) ; and some minor 
works. 

Camphell, John, Baron (b. 1781, 
d, 1861). “Reports of Cases Deterrninrd 
at Nisi Prius^’ (1807-16) ; “Letter to 
Lord Stanley ” Q837) ; ” Speeches at the 
Bar and House of Commons” (1842); 
“ Lives of the Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great 8^1 of Englnnd” (1845- 
48); “Lives Of the Chief Justices of 
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Englaiifl** (1849-57); “Shakespeare’s 
Legtd AcquiTemeiits.” See “ Life of John 
CamplxlV’ by Hon. Mrs. Hardcostle. 

Campbell, Thonuui (b. Glasgow, 
July 27th, 1777 ; <1. Boulogne, Juno loth, 
18 U). “ Pleasures of Hox>e ” (1799); 
“Poems’* (1803); “Annals of Great 
Britdn” (1806) ; “Gertrude of Wyo- 
(1809); “Specimens of the 
British Poets (1819-48) ; “ TJieodoric” 
(1824) ; “ Life of Mrs. Siddons” (1834) ; 
“ Lcttci-fl from the South ” (1837) ; 
“ Life of Petrarch ” (1841) ; “ The Pil- 
grim of Olciu'pe” (1842); “Frederick 
the Great” (1843); “History of Our 
Own Times” (1843); “A Poet’s Rosi- 
dcure in Algiers” (1845). “Life and 
Letters, ’ ’ by Beattie ( 1 840) . * ‘ Literary 
lieminiiM’ences of Tliomas^ Campbell,” 
by Cyrus Redding (1859). 

Candllsh. Robert Smltb. D.D. 

(b. March 23rd, 1807 ; d. October 19th, 
1873). “ Scripture Characters and Mis- 
colluiiies” (1850); “Examination of 
Mr. Maurice’s llieologiral Easiiys” 
(1854) ; “Life in a Risen Saviour” (1858) ; 
“Reason and Revelation” (1859); 
“The Atonement ’* (1861) ; “ The 

Fatherhood of God ” (1865) ; “ Sermons, 
with Biogniphionl Preface” (1871); 
“Go8I)o 1 of Forgiveness” (1878). 
“Life,” by J. L. Watson. 

Carleton, William (b. Prillisk, Co. 
Tyrone, 1794 ; d. January 30th, 1869). 

, “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasan- 
try ” (1830, 1833) ; Talcs of Ireland ” 
(1834); “ Fardorougha the Miser” 
(1839) ; “ Valentino McClutchy, tlie 
Irish Agent” (1845); “ Parry »^tha” 
(1845) ; “ The Black Prophet ” (1817) ; 
“The Titho Proctor’* (1819); “The 
Red Hall” (1852) ; “ Tlio Squanders of 
Castle Squander” (1852); “Willy 
Reilly” (1855); “The Emigrants” 
(1857) ; “The Evil Eye ” (1860) ; “The 
Double Prophecy” (1862); “Redmond 
Count O’Hanlon ” (1862) ; “The Silver 
Acrc,”/3to. G862); “Fair of Emyvalo ” 
(1870); “ Life” by O’Donoglme, etc, 

Carole, Thonuw (b. Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire, December 4th, 1795 ; d. 
London, Febiiiary 5th, 1881). Brew- 
ster’s “ Edinburgh Encyclopunlia ” 
(1820-23), articles on iady Mary 
Wortley Montague, Montainie, Mon- 
tesquieu, Montfauoon, Dr. Moore, Sir 
John Moore, Necker, Nelson, Nether- 
lauds, Nowfoundland, Norfolk, North- 
amptonshire, Northumberland, Mungo 
Park, Lord Chatham, William Pitt; 
in Tfie New Edinburgh Beview (1821-22) 
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ipers on Joanna Baillie’s “ Metrical 
sgends” and Goethe’s “Faust;” 
“Schiller’s Life and W'ritiiigs” (1823- 
25) ; translntioii of “ Legcudi'o’s Geo- 
metry,” with essay on “Proportion” 
(1824) ; a translation of Goethe’s** Wil- 
helm Meistor ” (1824) ; “ German Rom- 
ances : Specimens of llio Chief Authors, 
with Bi(>grai)liical and Critical Notices ” 
(1827) j Essays in various Reviews and 
Magazines, ropnhlished in the Mis- 
cellnnies (1827-1837); “Sartor Ilesar- 
tus” (1833-34); **'nie Fmich Revo- 
lution” (1837); Chartism” (1839); 
“Ilerooi? and Hero-Worship” (1849) ; 
*‘Past and Present” (1843); ‘‘Oliver 
Cromwek'’s Lotfci'-s and Speeches, with 
Elucidatioi-^ and a Coniiccting Narra- 
tive ” (1845) ; “ Latter-Day Pamphlets ” 
(1850); articla-iin The Examiner (1848) 
on Louis Philippe (March 4ih), Repeal of 
the Union (April 29th), LegL^ition for 
Ireland (May I3th) ; articles in The 
Spectator (1848) on Ireland and tlio 
British Chief Governor, and Irish Regi- 
ments (of tlie New Era) (May 13th) ; 
The Death of Charles Bullcr, in 'l%e 
Examiner (December 2nd, 1848) ; “ Life 
of John Sterling*’ (1851); “Life of 
Frirdiich II.” (1865); “On the Choice 
of Books” (1860); and “Shooting Nia- 
gara and After? ” in Jttacmifhtft*s 

Magazine for 1867. In 1875 Carlyle 
published a small voluiinj cfti the “ Early 
JCings of Norway, and the Portraits dt 
John Knox.” For Biography, ftee Home's 
“ Spirit of the Age ; ” tlie preface to 
“Trio Choice of Books;” “Remini- 
scences” (1881) ; Wylie’s “Life,” (1881); 
Fronde’s “Life of Carlyle” (1882- 
84), “ Reminiscences ” (1883), rnid 

“ Letters niul Memorials of Jane Welsli 
Carlyle” (1883); “The CoiTospoii- 
deiH’n of Thomas Carlylo and R. W. 
Emerson,” edited by C. E. Norton 
(1883) ; Norton'.^ “Letters of Carlyle” 
(1887). iNV'ralso British and Foreign Itv^ 
view for October, 1810, by Oiuscpjie Maa- 
zim«; “Easays,” by George Brindey.i|iik 
Greg’s “Literary and Social J udgmonts^’ * 
Moriey’s “ Critical Miscellanies ; ” Qnar- 
terbf ^itcoiru' for July, 186); /i'esf- 
mififtier Jltvww for January, 1865; 
J. Russell Lowell’s “My Study' AVin- 
dows ; ” Mozlcy’a ** Eiiays ” (1878) ; 
“ Lives,” by Moncure I). Conway, H. J. 
Nicholl, and Rhhard Garnett, and D. 
Masson’s “Carlylo, Personally and in 
his Writings” (1885), etc. 

• 

Carpenter, William Benjamin, 
M.Dm LXnD. (b. Bristol, 1813; d. 1885). 
“Prindples of Human Physiology” 
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(1846) ; ** Animal Physiology ” (1847) ; 
** Me^anical Physiology ** (1847) ; “The 
Physiology of Temperance ’*Ua53) ; “The 
Principles of ComparatiLvo Physiology 
(1854) ; * * The Microscope and its Itevela- 
tions** (1856); “Principles of Mental 
Physiology ” (1874), etc. 

Carpenter* Right Rev. WUllam 
Boyd, BJD., (b. Hrea 1811). 

“Witness of the Heart for Christ” 
(1879); “The Permanent Elements of 
Religion * * (1889) ; “ Lectures on Preach- 
ing »^(1895y 

Carroll, Lewie, pseudonym of Rev. 
C. L. Dodgson (b. 1833, d. 1898). “ Aliceas 
Adventures in Wonderland” <1868); 
“ Pliantasmagoria ” (1869) ; “ Alice 

Through the Looking-Glass” (1872); 
“The Hunting of the Suark” (1876) ; 
“DouWots” (1879); “Euclid and his 
Modem Rivals ” (1879) ; “ Rhyme ? and 
Reason?” (1883); “A Tanglctl Tale” 
(1886) ; “The Game of Logic” (1887); 
“ Symbolic Logic ’’ (1896), etc, 

Cary, Henry Vrancia (b. 1772 ; d. 
1844). “Inferno of Dante, with an 
English Translation in Blank Yeiso” 
(1806); “Translation of the Inferno, 
Pufgatorio, and Paradiso ” (1813) ; 
“ Lives of the English Poets, from John- 
son to Kirke White ” (1840) ; “ Tlie 
Early French Poets ” (1847). Mr. Cary 
also translated the “ Birds ” of Aristo- 
phanes and the “ Odes ” of Pindar. 

“ Memoirs of the Rev. H. F. Cary,” by 
his sou. 

Chalmers, Ooorge (b. Fochabers, 
Morayshire, 1742; d. May 31 st, 1825). 
“Caledonia” (1807-24); “Lives” of 
Dofoe (1786), Ruddiman (1794), Allan 
Ramsay (18(k)), etc. 

Chdlmere, Thomas, D.D. (b. Ans- 
trutber, March 17th, 1780; d. Edin- 
burgh, May 30th, 1847). “ Extent and 
StobiUty of the National Resources” 
.0808) ; “ Astronomical Di8Coui>«s ” 
^lfU6); “Political Economy” (1832); 
“ Adaptation of Nature to the Constitu- 
tion of Man ” (1833), etc. “ Life ” by 
Hanna prefixed to Works (1849). See 
also Memoir by Mrs. Oliphant (1^3). 

Chambers, 3EU>hert (b. Peebles, 1802; 
d. March 17th, 1871). “ IflustratiouR of 
the Authorof ‘ Waverley ’ ” (1822) ; “Tra- 
ditions of Edinburgh” (1824); “Walks 
in Edinburgh” (1825); “Histbry of 
the Enghsh Language and Literature” 
(1837) ; “ Vestig^ of the Natural His- 
tory of Oi'eation” (1844); “Explora- 
tion,” a sequel to the “Vestiges” 


(1845) ; “ Euays ” (1847) ; “ Ancient Sea 
Morgms ” (18&) ; “ History of Scotlwid ” 
(new edition, 1849) ; “ Scottish J^'jsts and 
Anecdotes” (1856;; “Edinburgh Mer- 
chants and Mei’chandise in Old^mes ” 
(1859); “Edinburgh Papers” (1861); 
“Domestic Annals of Scotland.” Me- 
moir by Willram Chambers (1871). {Sec 
also CHAHBBItS, WlUiUH, LL.D.) « 

ChamhersL William. LIi.D. (b. 

Peebles, 1800; d. May 20th, 1883). “A 
History of thC Gipsua” (1822); “Tlio 
Book of Scotland ’^1830) ; “ Glcnormis- 
ton ” (1849) ; “ Fiddy ” (1851 ) ; “ Some- 
thing of Italy ” {im ) ; “ A History of 
Peeblo9.shire”{18k) ;“Sketcli 08 ” (1866) ; 
“ Finnce ” (1866) ; “ About Railways ” 
(1866) ; “ Memoir of Robert Chauibers ” 
(1871) : “ Ailio Gilroy ” (1872) ; “ Stories 
of Old Families” (1878); “Story of 
St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh” (1879) ; 
“ 'ITio Story of a Long and llusy life ” 
(1882), etc. Editor, with his brother 
Robert, of many educational and other 
works. 

Chapman, George (b. near Hitdiin, 
Hertfordshire, 1557 or 1559; d. lC34)i 
“Skianuktos, the Shadow of Night” 
(1.595); “Ovid’s Banquet of Sense” 
(1595); “The Shield of Achilles” 
(1696); “The Blind Beggar of Alexan- 
dria” (1598); “An numerous Da yes 
Myrth” (1599); “All Fooles” (1605); 
“Eastward Hoc” (160.5); “Monsieur 
d’Olive” (1606); “The Gentleman 
Usher” (1606); “Bossy d’Ambois” 
(1607) ; “The CJonspiracie and Tragedio 
of (i/harlcs, Duke of Byron” (1608); 
“ Euthymise Raptus ; or, tlie Toares of 
Pcaco’^ (1609); “May Day” (1011); 
“ An Epicede, or Funerall Song, on the 
Most Disastrous Death of Henrys Prince 
of Wales” (1612); “The Widowes 
Tearea” (1612); “The Memorable Maske 
of the Two Honourable Houses of 
Inns of Court” (1614); “Andromeda 
Liberator; or, the Nup^ls of Perseus 
and Andromeda ” (1614) ; ” Eugenia; or, 
True Nobilities Trance” (1614)^ “Two 
Wise Men and all the Rest Fooles” 
(1619) ; “ Pro Vere Autnmni Lachiymce, 
to the Memory of Sir Horatio Vere” 
(1622) ; “ A Justification of the Strange 
Action of Nero, being the Fifth Satire 
of Juvenal, Translatea ” (182^ ; “ Caesar 
and Pompey” (1631); “.Tlie Ball,” 
“The Tragcdie of Chabot, Admirall of 
Fnmce ” (1639) ; “ Revenge for Honour ” 
(1654); “The Tritgedie of Alphoustis. 
Emperor of Oei^many ” (16.54) ; and 
“ Tno Second Maiden^s Tragedy. ” Ho 
also published translations of Hpmoc 
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H , Hesiod (1612), and Mui^us 
i. Chapman’s Works were edited, 
in 187^ by B. H. Shepherd. For 
Biograpny and Giiticism, Woorl’s 
“Athena? Oxonienses ; ” LonglMiiue's 
“ Dramatick Poets; ” WaTton*B “Eng- 
lish Poet^;*’ Campbeirs “English 
Poets; “ Ilazliti s “Age of dSlizabeui;” 
Ualligpo's “ Litcralnro of Europe; “ Swin- 
biiinc's introduction to the Works (187o) ; 
and Morley’a “English Writers,” vofe. 
X. and xi. He has been jianegyriscd by 
Waller, Pope, I)r. Johnson, Godwin, 
Lamb, Ooleridgo, Keats, etc. 

Charles, Mrs* Elizaheth (b. 1826 ; d. 

1 896) . ‘ ‘ The Dray tons and Davenauts * ’ 
(1811) ; “The ChronicleB of thoSchdn- 
berg Cotta Family ” (1863); “The Diary 
of Mi-s. Kitty TreVylyau ” (tf 84) ; “ Our 
Seven Homes” (1896), etc. 

Chatterton, Thomas (b. Bristol, 
November 20th, 1752 ; d. Holboin, 
August 2i)th, 1770). Wrote various 
pieces — ascribed by liim to one Thomas 
Itowlcy— which were first published in 
a collective' form by Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
ill 1777, under the title of- “The Poems 
supposed to ha.vo liccn written at Bristol 
by 'riiomas Bowley and Others in the 
Fifteenth Century, with an Introduc- 
tory Account of Ihc several Pieces, and 
n Glossary.” l"his was followed, in 
1778, by “ Chatterton’s JJisrollauiea in 
l*rosc and Verse,” and in 178-1 by a 
“ Supplement to the Miscellanies of 
'{^'honias Chatterton.”^ Of the bitter and 
inotracted controversy that arose upon 
the (question of the authenticity of the 
Poems, an account is given in Kippis’s 
“ BiogTcaphin Britannica ; ” a list of 
the principal pamx:>hlets published in the 
course of the dispute ^ing contained 
ill Lowndes’s “Biuliogr^her’s Monnnl” 
under tlio heading of “ Kowley.” Edi- 
tions of the Poema were issu^ in 1803, 
1S42, 1865, and 1871 ; hut see “ Poetic,al 
Works by Thoii^as Chatterton, with 
Essay on the Kowley Poems,” by 
Prof*. W. Skoat, and “ Memoir ” by Ed- 
w'fird Bell (1875). For Biogiuphy, nee 
the “Lives” by Ghregory (178^), Da- 
vis (1809), Dix (1837), Martin (1865), 
Wilson (1869), and Masson (1876). For 
Criticism^ see the Essays by Tynvhitt, 
Southey, Warton, CampMll, Scott, 
Masson, Wilson, etc. 

Cliauoer, GeoIHrey (b. about 1340 ; 
d. WostminstoT, 1400), -was author of 
tJio followii^ works “The Canterbury 
Tales ; ” “ Tne Court of Love ; ” “ The 
Parlemeut of Birddes; or, the Assembly 

89 * 


of Foules ; ” “ The Boke of Cupid, God 
of Love; or, the Cuckow and the Night- 
ingale ; ” “ The Flower and the Leal ; ” 

“ 'lYoylas and Cressoyde ; ” “ Chaucer's 
A, B, 0 ; ” “ Chaucer’s Dream ; ” “ The 
Boko of the Duchesse;” “Of Queue 
Auelyda and the False Arcite ; ” “ The 
House of Fame;” “The Legende of 
Goode Women ; ’ ’ “ 'fhe Bomauiit of the 
Bose ; ” “ The (lomplaynt of a Loveres 
Lyfc ; ” “ The Complaynt of Mara and 
Voims ; ” “ A Goodly Ballade of Ofaau- 
cei* ; ” and “ A ihaiae of Women.” His 
minor poems are : — “ The Compleynto of 
the Detbc of Pite ; ” “ Ballade de Vilage 
SauiiB Peynture;” “Ballade Sent to 
King Bichard;” “Tho Complwnte of 
Chaucer to his Purse ; ” “ Go(m Counseil 
of Chaucer ; ” “ Prosperity ; ” “ A BoJ- 
lado;” “L’Envoy de Chaucer a Sco- 
gan;” “L’Envoy de Chaucer a Bulc- 
tou ; ” “ .^Itas Pnma,” “ Leault4 Vault 
liichesse;” “Proverbes de Chaucer;” 

“ Buuudel ; ” “ Virelai ; ” “ Chaucer’s 
Proxihecy ; ” “ Chaucer's Wordes unto 
his own Scrivener ; ” and “ Oratio Gal- 
fridi Chaucer.'* These two lists, at any 
rate, represent the poems attribute<l to 
Cliaucer by the eailier editors. Later 
cMtics deny his claim to such poems as 
“The Comt of Love,” “Tlie Flower 
and the Leaf,” and “ Cbsiuccr’s Dream.” 
Works of Cliaucer were first printed in 
1532; followed by editions in 1542, 1561 
(Stowe), 1598 (Speght), 1721 (Urry), 
1775 (Tyrwhitt), 1822 (Singer), lAl5 
(Sir H. Nicolas), and 1855 (Boll). Edi- 
tions have been published by Proies-sor 
Childs in America, by D. Morris in tho 
“ Aldine Poets, ' and by Professor W. 
W. Skeat, ett?. A Biography of the ][K>et 
is given by his editors, and a “Life” 
has been written by Godwin. See 
also “ IlluBtratious ” by Todd (18 LO) ; 
“,The Riches of Chaucer,” with a Xlc- 
moir by Charles Cowden Clarke (1835) ; 

“ Poems of Chaucer ModeruLsed,” by 
Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Home, Bell, 
and olSiei-s, with “Life” bv Sclimit^ 
(1811) ; “ Tales from Chaucer m Prose ; ” 
“Chaucer’s England,” by Matthew 
» Browne; The Memoir by Skeat; the publi- 
cations of the Chaucer Siicioty, 'pamm ; 
Wanton’s “ English Poetry ; *'* Hazlitt’s 
“ English Poets Camphell’s “ English 
Poets ; ” Coleridge’s “ Table Talk ; ” 
J. B. Lowell’s “ My Study Window's; ” 
Minto’s “English Poets:” Kissuer’s* 
“ Essays'^ on Chaucer ; ” Lindner’s 
“ Essay on Chaucer’s AlUtemUonsV’ tho 
“Dictionary of National Biography,” 
and Morley’s “ English Writers,’^ vols. 
V* and vi. 
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Chestorfleld, Earl of, Philip Dor- 
mer Stanhope (b. London, Septeiril)er 
22nd, 1094 ; d. March 24th, 1773). “ Let- 
ters to his Son, Philip Stauhopo,*' ivliicli, 
together with several other ** Piocas on 
Various Subjects/’ were first published 
in 1774. In Edition to his ** Miscellane- 
ous Works,” published with ” Memoirs 
of his Life” hy Dr. Maty in 1777, are 
included “ Miscellaneous Pieces and 
Characters ; ” ” Letters to his Friends ; ” 

“ Tho Al t of Pieusing ; ” “Free Thoughts 
and Bold Truths ; ” <* Tlie Case of the 
Hanover Forces, with Viinlication and 
Further Vindication;” “The Lords’ 
Protest;” “Letter to tho Abbe de 
Ville : ” and “ Poems.” Selections from 
the Works were published in 1874. His 
Letters were edited by Earl Stanhope in 
1846, Sve Ml'S. Oliphant’s “ Historical 
Sketches of the Beign of Gcorgo II.,” 
Hayward’s “ Biographical Essays,” 
Quarter/*/ Review for 1845, and M. 
&inte-Bcuve’s “ Causeries do Luudi.” 

Cheyne, Rov. Professor Kelly, 
1>.D. (b. London, Sei>tembcr l«Sth, 1841). 
“The Hallowing ot Criticism” (1888); 
“The Origin and Ucligious Contents 
of the Psalter” (1891); “Aids to the 
Devout Study of Criticism ” (1892) ; 
“ Founders of the Old T'estaineut Criti- 
cism’* (1893): “Introduction to tho 
Book of Isaiah ” (1895), etc. 

Chllllngwortli, William (b. Oxford, 
October, 1602 ; d. Januaiy 30th, 1644). 
“ Religion of Protestants a Way to 
Salvation ” (1638); Works, with “ Life ” 
W Birch (1742) ; best edition, 1838. tire 
lE^ncipal Tulloch’s “ Rational Theology 
in Englainl,” Ifunt’s “History of Re- 
ligious Thought,” Wood’s “Athcii® 
OxoniensGs,” Fuller’s “ Worth 
M^oaux’ “ HiHloricul and Critical 
Account of tho Life and Writings *of 
William Cliilling^^ortli,” and Cheyiiell’s 
“ Chillingw.irtliii Novissima.” 

Cburob, Bev« Alfred John (5). 1820). 
“Roman Life in the Days of Cicero” 
(1883); The Cliantry Priest of Barnet” 
(1884); “Carthage” (1886;; “Early«* 
Britain” (1889); “Stories from the 
Early Comedians” (1892); “The Fall 
of Athens ” (1894) ; “ Sbjiios from Eng- 
lish History” (1890), etc. etc. 

Churcli, Bicliard William, Dean of 
St. Paul’s (b. Lisbon, 1815 ; d.«,DeGcinl'K3r 
9th, 1690). “ Life of St. Anselm ” (1871) ; 
“The Beginning of the Middle Ages” 
(1877); “l^enser” (1878); “Bacon” 
(1878); “Dante and Other Essays” 
(1888) ; “ MisceUaneous Essays ” (1^8) ; 


“The Oxford Movement” (1891); 
“Cathediul and University Scnifcns” 
(1892); “Village Sermons” (^92-94). 
“Life and Letters,” by Ids daughter, 
M. C. Church. 


Churolilll, Cbarlea (b. Westminster, 
February, 1331 ; d. Boulogne, November 
4th, 1764). “TheIlt)sciad^’d7Cl)^“An 
Apology to the Critical Reviewers” 
(1761); “Night, an Epistle” (1761); 
“Tlie Ghost” (1762); “The Prophecy 
of Famine ” (1763) ; “ An Epistle to 
William Hogarth” (1763) ; “The Con- 
ference” (1763); “Tho Duellist” (1763); 
“Tho Author” (176-1) : “Gotham” 
(1764) ; “Tho Candidate” (1764) ; “The 
Farewell ” (1764) ; “ The I’imes ” (1 76'!) ; 
“ IndeiKindence ” (1764); “The Jour- 
ney ; ” and tho “ Dedication toChiirchill’s 
Sermons.” Works in 1770. Hee Hkj 
edition of 1804, with “ An Authentic 
Account of his Life,” hy W. Tooke. See 
also Caimtbell’s “English Poets,” Cow- 
per’s “Letters,” Forster’s “Essays,” 
and the introductory eswiy, by Hannay, 
prefixed to the “ Aldiiie Edition” of 
the poems (1867). > 

CIbbor, Colley (b. London. 1671 ; 
d. December r2th, 1757). “ Love’s Last 
Shift ; or, the Fool in Fashion” (1095) ; 
“Woman’s Wit” (1697); “Xerxes” 
(1699) ; “Tho Careless TTusbaiul” (1704); 
“The Nonjuror” (1717). “Works” 
(1721). See his “ Apology for His Own 
life” (1740). 


Clarendon, EOiTI of, Edward Hyde 
(b. Diuton, Wilts, February 1 8th, 1608 ; d. 
Rouen, December 9th, 1674). “Brief 
View and Survey of the Dangerous and 
Pernicious Eitofs to Church and State in 


HoblMJs’ ‘Leviathan’” (1C7C); “Tho 
History of the Uel)clliou and Civil 
Wars in England, to which is ad<l«*d 
an Historical View of tho Affairs 
in Ireland” (1702); “ITie History 
of the Rebellion and Civil War in 
Ireland” (1720;; “Tho Life cl Ed- 
ward, Earl of Clarendon, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, and "Chancellor 
of the University of Oxford, being a 
Continuation of the^istory of the Grand 
Rebellion, from the Restoration to his 
Banishment in 1667, written by Himself ” 
(1759) ; “ Essay on nn Active and 
Contemplative Life, and Dialogue on 
Education and the Respect Due to Age ” 
(1 764-95) ; “ Religion and Policy, luid the 
Countenance and Assistance Each should 
Give to the (Jther” (1811); “Essays, 
Moral and Entertaining, on tho Various 
Faculties and Passions of the Human 
Mind” (1816); “Tho Natural History 
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of tho PiishioiiB.” For Biograjiliy, stv 
“ Athena) Oxoiiieiidos ; ” “ An 
Historiftil Inquiry ruspecting the Clia- 
racter of Edward Hyde, Earl of Claren- 
don,” by the Hon. Agar Ellw (1827) ; and 
the “Lifo of Clarendon,” by T. H. 
Lister ; Hallam’s “ Literary History ; ” 
Macaulay’s “History;” Campuell’a 
“Lola Chancellors,” and the “Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” Tlie 
Clarendon Press edition of “The Re- 
bolUon in England,” with Warburton’s 
Notes (18i9); “State Papers” (1707, 
1773, 1786). 

Clarke, Charles Cowden (b. En- 
field, December 15th, 1787 ; d-M-arch 13th, 
1877). “ Tales from Chaucer” (1833) ; 
“ Shakespeare Characters, chiefly Subor- 
dinate” (1803); “ Moliere <Jhanictcrs ” 
(1 80-5) , etc. See * ‘ Recollections of Cliarles 
and Mary Cowden Clarke” (1878). 

Clarke. Sirs. Mary Cowden. nee 

Novcllo (b. June, 1800; d. 1808). “A 
Coinplefe Concordance to the Works of 
Shakespeare” (1845); “ The Advcnture.s 
ot Kit Bam, Manner” (184<S); “'llio 
Uirlhood of Sluikcspearo’s Heroines” 
(ISM)); “The Iron (‘ousiu” (1854); 
‘•World-Noted Women” (1S«)7) ; “ Many 
lfai)py Returns of the Day : A Birthday 
Book ” (1800) ; “ Trust and Remittance ” 
1S73); “A Rambling Story” (1874); 
“ My Long Life ” (1896). ^itea (with 
her husband) “ Casseirs Illustrated 
Shakespeare ” (1805-69 ; nciv form, 1 874). 
(See Clarke, Obaruib Cowdek.) 

Clarke. Samuel. D.D. (b. Norwich, 
October lltb, 1675; d. May 17th, 1729). 
“Sermons” (including those on “The 
Being and Attributes of Uod ” and “ The 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Re- 
ligion”); “A I’araphrast? of the Four 
Evangelists,” “Ihree Practical Essays 
on Baptism, Conflnnation, and Repent- 
ance,” “An Exjwsition on tho Cimrrh 
Catcchibin,” “A Letter on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul.” “ Reflections ou 
Toland’s ^Amyiitor,’” “The Scripture 
Doctrine of tho Trinity,” “Several 
Tracts Relating to^the Subject of the 
Trinity,” “ Papers ou the Principles of 
Natural Philosoihy and Religion,” “A 
Letter on Velocity and Force in Bodies 
in Motion ; ” all inclndod in the collecteil 
edition of Clarke’s “ Works,” published 
in 1738 under the editorship of Bcujamiti 
Hoadley, Bishop of Wmehostt^r. Set* 
tho “ Lives ” by iloadlej^ond by Wliiston 
(1748). 

Clayden, Peter William (b. Wal- 
liugfonl, Octobei* 20th, 1827). “ Samuel 


Sharpe” (1884); “Tho Early Life of 
Samuel Rogers” (1887); “Rogers and 
his Contemiioraries ” (1889), etc. 

Clifford, Rev. Joku, LUB., DJ>. 

(b. Sawlcy, near Derby, October 16th, 
1836). “ Is Life Worth Living ? ” (1880) ; 
“Tho Dawn of Manhood” (1880); 

“ Tlie Inspiration and Authority of the 
Bible” (1892); “Tho Christian Cer- 
tainties” (1893), etc. 

CUfford, WilUam Kingdon (b. 1845 ; 
d. 1879). “Elements of Dynamics” 
(1878) ; “Seeing and Thinking” (1879) ; 

“ Lectures and Essavs,” cilitod by Leslie 
Stephen and W, ft. Pollock, with a 
Memoir (1879) ; “ The Common Sense of 
the Exact Sciences” (1885); “Tlie 
Elements of Dynamics” (1887). 

Clifford (Lucy). Mrs. William 
Kingdon, nee Lane. “ Anyhow 
Stories” (1882) : “Mrs. Keith’s Cnme ” 
(1885) ; “ Very Short Stories and Veims 
for Children ” (1886) ; “ Love-Letters of 
a Worldly Woman” (1891); “Aunt 
Anno ” (1892) ; “A Wild Proxy ” (1893); 
“A Flash of Summer” (189o); “Mere 
Stories” (1896); “ Tho Last Touches ” 
(1896). 

Clongh, Artlmr Hugh (b. 1819 ; d. 
1861). “The Bothieof Tober-na-Vuolich, 
a Long Vacation Pastoral “Dipsy- 
chus Amoui’s de Voyage ; ” “ Mari 
Magno ; ” “Ambarvallii; ” a translation 
of thii“ Lives” of Plutarelj. “Poems 
and l^rose Remains,” edited by Mrs. 
Clough (1<S69); “rooms and Essays,” 
with “Luc” by J. A. Symonds (1871); 
S. Waddington’s “ Arthur Clough : A 
Mrmograph ” ( 1 883) . Sre ‘ ‘ Memoir, ’ * by 
F. T. Palgrave, prefixed to the “ Poems ” 

S ; “Essays,” by K. II. Hutton; 

///for 1866; Qmrterbj 
lifOU; ('outemporarjfltcvteiv for 1S69, and 
Macmillan'' s Mmjaznw, vols. vi. and xv. 

Cobbe, Miss Frances Power (b. 

DecenJjer 4th, 1822). “ Essays on the 
Pursuits of Women ” (186;!) ; “ Brokert® 
lights ; Prospects of Religious Faith ” 
(1864); *4 Cities of the Past” (1864); 
“Religious Duly’* (1864); “Studies of 
Ethical and Social Subjects ” (186‘)) ; 
“Dawning Liglits’* (1868); “Alone to the 
Alone ” ( 1871); ** Darwinism in Morals ” 
(1872) : “ Hopes of tho Human Race ” 
(1874) ; “ Moi-al Aspects of Vivisection ” 
(1877): ‘^Duties of Women” (1881);* 
“ Tho Peak in Darien ” (1882) ; “4Bcien- 
tific Spirit of the Age” (1888); “Tho 
Friend of Man, ana his Friends— tho 
Poets” (1889); “The Modern Rack” 
(1889). “ Life of F, P. Cobbe ” (1894). 
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Cobbett, WlUlam (b. Famham, 
Surrey, March 9th, 17C2; d. Ash, near 
Famham, Juno 18th, 1835). “The 
Works of Peter Porcupine “ (1801) ; 
“The Political Begister” (1802-35); 

“ A History of the Reformation *’ (1810) ! 
“A Year’s Residence in the XInitM 
States” (1818.19) ; “An English Gram- 
mar, in a Series of Letters to his Son” 
(1819); “Cottage Economy,” “Rural 
Rides in England,” “Curse of Paper 
Money,” “Advice to Young Men,” 
“A Legacy to Pai-sons,” nud other 
works. A selection from his political 
writings was published, with a “Life,” 
by his son, in 1837. See the “ Life ” by | 
Huish (1835), by Smith (1878). | 

Cookbnrn, Henry Themas, Lord ' 

(b. Edinburgh, October 26th, 1779 ; d. 
Bonaly, near Edinburgh, April 26th, 
1854). “ The Life and Correspondence 
of Lord Jeffrey” (1852); “Memorials 
of his Times” (1856), of which addi- 
tional volumes appeared in 1874 ; 
“Correspondence” (1874). 

Coke, Sir Sdward (b. Mileham, 
Norfolk, 1551 ; d. September 3rd, 1633) 
“The Institutes,” the first jiiirt of 
which, originally published in 1628, was 
reprinted in 1823 and 1832 as “The 
Institutes of the Laws of England ; or, 
a Commentary upon Littleton by Loi*d 
Coke, Revised and Corrected, with Addi- 
tions of Notes, References, and Proper 
Tables, by Francis Hargrave and Charles 
Butler, including also the Notes of Lord 
Hale and Lord (yhancellor Nottingham, 
with additional Notes by Charles Butler, 
of Lincoln’s Inn.” The second part 
of “ The Institutes,” containing a com- 
mented on Magna Charta and an 
exposition of many ancient and other 
statutes, appeared in 1642; the third 
part, concerning high treason and other 
pleas of the crown aud criminal causes, 
in 1644 ; aud the fourth pari, concerning 
tlie jurisdiction of, courts, in the same 
c^year. “Tlie Book of Entries ’** (1614) ; 
“Reports from U Elizabeth to 13 
James I.” (1600-16); “The Compleat 

M iolder,” “ Reading on 27 Edward’^ 
rst,” called the “ otatulo de Fiiii- 
bus Levatis,” and “ A Treatise on Bail 
and Mainprize,” the .last three being 
published in 1764. 

Coleiiao,Jo]mWllUaiii,D,D„Bishop 

of Natal (b. January 24th, 181,4 ; d. June 
20th^l883). Several works on arith- 
metic and algebra; “ Village Sermons ” 
(1813); “Ten Weeks In Natal” 
(1855); a translation of “The Epistle 
to tlio Romans” (1861); “TTie Penta- 


teuch and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined” (1862-72); “Natal Sermons^’ 

S ; a criticism on “The 8l2[ieaker*s 
lontary ” (1871) ; “ Loctm*CB on the 
Pentateuch’’ (1873). He also wrote a 
Zulu Grammar and ilietionary . * * Life ’ ’ 
by Rev. Sir G. W. Cox (1888). 

Coleridge, Hartley (b. Clcvedou, 
1796 ; d. Ambleside, 1849). “ Wtfrthies 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire.” His 
“Poetical Remains” and “Essays and 
Marginalia” appeared in 1851, with a 
“Memoir” by nis brother, the Rev. 
Derwent Coleridge. Sec Mamillau's 
Magazine, vol. v. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (b. 

Ottory St. Mary, Devonshire, Octol>er 
21st, 1772 ; d.Highgate, July 25th, 1834). 
“ The Fall of Robespierre ” (1794) ; 
“ Poems ” (1794) ; “ Condones ad Popu- 
lum” (179o); “ The Ancient Mariner ” 
(1798); “Tha Friend” (1812); “Re- 
morse” (1813); “Christabel” (1810); 
“Biographia Litcraria” (1817); “Lay 
Sermons’’ (1816-17) ; “ Zapolya” (1818); 
“Aids to Weetion” (1825); “Table 
Talk” (1835); and “Remains” (hS-Vi). 
See th(5 “Life” by Gilman (1838); 
the “ Reminiacences ” by Cottle (1847) ; 
and edition of “Poems and Dramas” 
(1878) ; H D. Ti’aill’s Bicgrupliy in the 
J^hglish Mtm of Leilers series; Hall 
Oaino’s Biography (1887) ; “ Samuel 
’Faylor Coleridge and tho Romantic 
School,” by Alois Brandi, translated by 
Lady Eastlako (1887). For Criticism, 9*6 
Sliairp’s “StudiiS in Poetry,” Swin- 
burne’s “ Essays and Studies,” Hazlitt’s 
“English Poew,” Hunt’s “Imagination 
and Fancy,” Quarterly Itevmo for 1868, 
Westmimter lieview tor 1868, etc. See 
also Carlyle’s “ Life of Sterling,” 
Coleridge’s own “Biographia Litcraria,” 
“ Specimens of Coleridges Table Talk,” 
Lamb’s “ Letters,” Chbrley’s “ Authors 
of England,” and Stopford Brooke's 
“Golden Book of Coleridge” (1895). 
“ Letters,” edited by E. Hartley Cole- 
ridge (1895). 


Collier, Jeremy (b. September 23rd, 
1650; d. April 2(i4h, 172(i). “Essays 
upon Several Moi-al Subjects” (1697- 
1705) ; “ A Short View of the Iminoralily 
and Firofaneness of the English Stage ” 
(1698); “The Great Historical, Geo- 

S ' ical. Genealogical Dictionary ” 
; “An Eccleniastical History of 
Britain, Chiefly of England, fi-om 
the First Planning of Cliristianity to the 
End of the Rei^ of King Charles the 
Seeond* with a Brief Account of the 
Affairs of Religion in Ireland, pullected 
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from tho Best Ancient Huitorig,ns ” 
(17CfB),.and ** Discourses on Practical 
SiibjeciB.’» f 

Collier, Jolm Payne (1>. January 
11th, 1789; d. S^tember 17th, 1883). 
‘The Poetical Decameron** 


“ Tho Poet*3 Pilgrimage (1822) ; an 
edition of Dodsley^s “ 0& Plays *’ (1825); 
“ History of Dramatic Pootrj** (1831) ; 
“New Facts regarding the Life of Shake- 
speare*’ (1835); editions of Shake- 
speare’s Works (1842 and 1853) ; “Me- 
moirs of Actors in the Plays of Shake- 
speare*’ (1846) ; an edition of the “Works 
of Spenser’’ (1862); and a “Biblio- 
graphical Account of Bare Books’* 
(1865). Beproductions of some of our 
curious old classic works, begun in 18GG. 


ColUnB, John Ghurtotf(b. Boiirton- 
ou-tlic- Water, Gloucestershire, March 
26th, 1849). “ BoUngbruko and Voltaire 
in England *’ (1886) ; “ Illustrations of 
Tennyson’’ (1891) ; “ Tho Study of Eng- 
lish Literature’’ (1891); “Jonathan 
Swift ’’ (1893) ; “ Essays and Studies ’’ 
(1895). Has edited works of Cyril 
Tourneur, Milton, Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury, Dryden, etc. 

ColUna, Mortiiner (b. Plymouth, 
1827; d. 1870). “Summer Songs’* 
(1800) ; “ Tho Vivian Bomanco; ’’ “ Who 
is tho Heir ? ” (I860) ; “ BIr. Gamngton ; ’’ 
“Marquis anci Merchant ; “ The Ivory 

Gate” (1869); “The Iim of Sti’auge 
Meetings, and Other Poems” (1871); 
“The Secret of limng Life” (1871); 
“Miranda” (1873); “Sweet Anno 
Pago;” “Two Plunges for a Pearl” 
(1872); “Squire Silcnester;” “Traus- 
niigwtioii ; ” “Frances;” “Princess Clar- 
ice;” “Sweet and Twenty” (1871); 
“ From Midnight to Midnight;” “A 
Fight with Fortune ; ” and “ Blacksmith 
and Scholar,” See his “ Life ” (1877). 

Collins, WlUlain (b. Chichester, De- 
cember 25th, 1721 ; d. June 12th, 1756). 
“Persian Eclogues and Odes” (1742) ; 
“ Verse» to Sir Thomas Hanmer on his 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Works ” ( 1 743) ; 
“ Odes on SeveraLDescriptive and AUe-« 

g orio Subjects ” (l747) ; aud “ An Ode 
locasioncd by tho Death of Mr. Thom- 
son” (1749). Poetical works, with 
Memoir by Langhome, in 1765 ; with a 
prefatory essi^ by M^. Barhauld, in 
1797 ; with “ £ife” by Dr. Johnson, in 
1798; with biograpliical aud critic:«l 
notes by Dyoe, in 1 q 2>; with a Memoir 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, in 1830 ; with a 
Memoir by Moy Thomas, in 1858. 


Collins, WilllAllt WUklO (b, Lon- 


don, January, 1824; d. 1889). “Anto- 
nina; or, the Fall of Borne” (1850); 
“ Bamblcs Beyond Bail ways ; or. Notes 
on Cornwall ” (1851); “Basil” (1862); 
“Mr. Wray’s Cash-box” (1852); “Hide 
and Seek’’ (1854); “After Dark, and 
Otlier Stories” (1856); “The Dead 
Secret ” (1^7) : “ The Queen of Hearts ” 
(1859) ; “ The Woman in White ” (1859) ; 
“ No Name ” (1862) ; “ My MLscellanies ” 
(1863); “Armadale” (1866); “The 
Moonstone ” (1868) ; “ Man and Wife ” 
(1870); “Poor Miss Finch” (1872); 
“Miss or Mrs.? and Other Stories” 
(1873) ; “ The Now Magdalen ” (1873) ; 
“ The Law and the Lady” (1875) ; “ Two 
Destinies” (1870) ; “Haunted Hotels” 
(1879) ; “ Little Novels ” (1887) ; “ The 
Legacy of Cain ” (1888) ; “ Blind I/>ve ” 
(1890); two plays, “The Lighthouse,” 
and “The Frozen Deep,” wnth dramatic 
versions of “Armadale,” “No Name,” 
and “Tho Moonstone.” 


Colman, Cleorge, tho Elder (b. Flor- 
ence, 1733; d. 1794). “ Polly Honey- 
comb” (1760); “Tho Jealous Wife” 
(1761); “The Clandestine Marriage” 
(in conjunction with Garrick) G766) ; a 
ti’auslation of Horace’s “Do Arte 
Poetica” (1783), etc. See “Bandom 
Records ” (1839), by his son George (b. 
October 2lBt, 1762; d. October 2Cth, 
1836). • 

Colquboun, Archibald Robb (b. off 
the Cape, March, 184ft). “ Across 

Chryse” (1883); “Tho Trutli about 
Touquin” (1884) ; “Amongst the Sluin.s” 
(1885); “Biirmah and the Burmese” 
(1885) ; “ Beport on the Railway Ceii- 
iicction of Burmah and China” (in col- 
laboration) (1888); “ Matabclclaiid ” 

(1891). 

ColTln, Sidney (h. Norw-ood,*Juuo 
^8tli, 1845). “ Children in Italian and 
English Design” (1872); “Landor” 
(1882) ; “ Keats ” (1886), etc. Editor of 
“ Selections from the Writings of Walter - 
Siivage Landor,” in 1884; the Works nf 
R, L. Stevenson etc. 


Comtfe, George (b. Edinburgh, Octo- 
ber ‘ilst, 1788; d. August 14th, 1858). 
“ Essays on Pluenology ” (1819) ; “ Tho 
Constitution of Man” (1828) ; “ A Sys- 
tem of Phrenology ” (1835) ; “ Notes on 
tho United States” (1841); “Phreno- 
logy Applied to Painting and Sculpture,!,* 
“The Melation of Science to Religion,” 
“ Capital Punishment,” “ National Edu- 
cation,” “Tho Currency Question,” 
etc. See “ Life,” by C. Gibbon (1878). 

Congreve, Wmiam (b, Stadordf 
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Fobniary, 1670 ; d. January 19th, 1729). 
**Tho Bai'helor” ^1603) j “Tho 

Double Dealer” (1691); ^^Love for 
Love ” (1695) ; <* The Mourning Bride ” 
(1697); “The Way of the World’^ 
(1700) ; and “Poems” (1710). Editions 
of his Works appeared in 1710 and 1840, 
an introduction being written to the 
latter by Leigh Hunt. “Memoirs of 
the Life, Writings, and Amoui's of 
William Congreve” was published by 
Charles Wilson in 1730. Tliack- 
oray’s “ English Humorists,” Johnson’s 
“ Lives of the Poets,” Maciuilay’s 
“Essays,” and E. Oosso’a “ Congreve.” 

Conway, Hugh, pseudonym of F. 
Fargiis (b. 1840; d. 1885). “Called 
Back” (1883); “Dark Days” (1884); 
“A Family Affair ” (1885), and several 
posthumous novels. 

Conway, Sir William Martin, Knt, 

(b. Bochestcr, 1856). “ Zermatt Pocket- 
Book” (1881); “Woodcutters of the 
Netherlands in the Fiftccntli Century” 
(1884); “Gallery of Art of the Royal 
Institution, Liverpcml ” (1884) ; “ Artis- 
tic Development of Hoyuolda and Gains- 
borough” (1885); “ Early Flemish Ar- 
tists, etc.” (1887); “Literary Remains 
of Albrecht Durer” (1889); “CUnibcr’s 
Guide to the Central Pennine Alps” 
(1890) ; “Climber’s Guide to the Easteni 
Pennine Alps” (1801); “Dawn of Art 
in the Ancient World ” (1891) ; “Climb- 
ing and Exploration in the iWakoram- 
Himalayas” (1894); “The Alps from 
End to End ” (1895) ; “ The First Cross- 
iug of Spitsbergen ” (1897), etc, 

'‘Cook, Dutton Q\ 1832 ; d. 1883). 
“Paul Foster’s Daughter” (1861); 
“ Hobson’s Choice ” (1866) ; “ Over Head 
and Ears” (1868): “Donblcday’s Chil- 
dreiv” (1875). Also some volumes 
of collected essays on theatrical sulf- 
jects. 

Cooper, Thomas (b. Leicester, March 
^th, 1805; d. July 15th, 1892). ‘“The 
Purgatory of Suicides” (1845); “Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances” (18^45); 
“Tlio Baron’s Yule Feast” (1846); 
“ Tlie Condition of the People ” (1846) ; 
“ The Triumphs of Perseverance ’j (1847); 
“ The Triumphs of Enterorise” (1847) ; 
“Aldennan Ralph” (1853); “The 
Family Feud ” (1864) ; “ The Bridge of 
JHistory over the Gulf of Time ” (1871) ; 
“The Verity of Christ’s Resurinction ” 
0875),^ etc. Edited in 1849 T/te Vlaxn 
Speaker^ and in 1850 Cooper'^s Jimnal, 
tSee his Autobiography (1872). Poetical 
Works (1878). 


CorolU, Mario (h. 1864). “A Ro- 

nianoo of Two Worlds ** (1880^ • ‘•'Veu- 

detta ” (1886) ; ,, “ Thelma ” i (1887) ; 
“Ardath^’ (1889); “My Wonderful 
Wife” (1889); “Wormwood” (1890); 
“The Soul of Lilith” (1892) ; “Baiab- 
bas” (1893); “ Sorrows of Satan” (1895); 
“The MighW Atom” (1896); “The 
Murder of llolicia” (1896); “Zfeka” 
(1897); “Jane” (1897). 

Cornwall, Barry. {See Pbootbb.) 

Couch, Arthur Thomas Quiller, 

“Q” (b. 1863). “Dead Man’s Rock” 
(1887); “The Astonishing History of 
Troy Town” (1888); “The Splendid 
Spur” (1889) ; “ Noughts and (^losses ” 
(1891); “The Blue Pavilions” (1891); 
“ The Warwickshire Avon ” (1892) ; “ I 
SawThree Ships,” etc. (1892) ; “Tlie De- 
lectable Duchy” (1893) ; “Green Bays” 
(1803). Edited “The Golden Pomp” 
(1895). “Wandering Heath” (189.5); 
“ Adventures in Critit’ihin ” (1896) , 
Coiielnsioii of “ St. Ives ” (1S97). 

Courthopo, Professor Wxlliam 
John, C.B. (I). 1842). “ yf 

Spenser” (186S) ; “ Ludihra Luna'” 
(1869); “Paradise of Birds” (iS7t), ; 
“Addison” (1881); “ IJlK-nd Movi- 

incnt ill English Liierat me ” (1SS5); 
“A History of English I'oolrv,” vo). i. 
(1895). 

Cowley, Abraham (h. 1618; d. 
16»»7). “Poetii'.'il Blossoms” (1633); 
“Naiifragium Jocnhiiv, (^munlia ” 

S ; “ Love’s *liidiUc, a i*a'«toral 
d> ” (1638); “A Satyr jiga'nst 
Separativity ” (1642) ; “A S;ityr: Be* 
Puritan ami the Pfipist” (1613;; “Tim 
AJistresse ; or, Several 1 C?opi(\s of Lov i 
Versos” (1647); “Four Ages of Eng- 
land ” (1618) ; “ The Guardian, a 

Oomedie ” (1650) ; “Ode upon tlu* 
Blessed Restoration and Returue of 
Charles the Second” (1660) ; “A Pro- 
position for the Advancement of Experi- 
mental Philosophy” (1661) ; “ A Vision 
coueeniing his late P^cteiiaed llighnesH, 
Cromwell the Wicked ” (1661) ; “Plau- 
( tarum Libri duo ” (l(i62) ; “ Verses upon 
Seveiul Occasions ’’ (1663) ; “ Cutter of 
ColomaiL Street, a Comedy ” (1663) ; 
“Poemata Latina” (1668); and “A 
Poem on the late Civil War ” (1679). 
His comploto Works, with “Life,” b^ 
Bishop Sprat, appeared in 1688. His 
select Works were edited^ Bishop Hurtl 
in 1772-77; his ^ Prose Works, includ- 
ing his Essays in Prose and Verso,” 1826. 

Cowper, William (b. 1731 ; d. 
1800). “ Auti - Thelypthora ” (1781); 
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“Table Talk,*’ “Tnith,” “Ex^tnla- 
and TKe ProgroMS of Krror” 

(1782)5“ John Gilpm,** a ballad (1782) ; 
“ The Task “ (1 <84) ; “ Tirocimum ” 
(1784) ; a tranalation of Homer (171)1) ; 
Gay’s “Fables” iu Latin and “Trio 
Castaway” (1799). An edition of his 
Works was edited by Sodthey, and in- 
cludes his “ Life,” Tocms, Correspond- 
ence, and Translations complete, liee 
also Fooins, edited by Dr. John Johnson 
(1808) ; “The Works and Correspond- 
ence, with Life,” by Qrimshaw (1836) ; 
“Poems and Translations,” with “Life,” 
by the Rev. H. F. Cary (1839) ; 
“Poems,” with “Life,” by Sir Han-is 
Nicholas ; and the editions of the Poems 
by Boll,Willraott, Benham (the “ Globe” 
edition), and C. C. Clarke (1872;. For 
additional Biojjraphy, sl§ “ Life and 
Posthumous Writings,” by William 
llayley (1803) ; “ Memoirs of the Early 
Life of William Cowper, written by 
Himself” (1816); the “Life,” by 
Thomas Taylor (1835), and tliat by 
Wright (1892); also (Jheever’a “Lec- 
tures oil Gowiier ” (1850). 

Cox, Rev. Sir George William (b. 

1827). “Poems, Legendary and His- 
torical ” (1850) ; “ Tales of Ancient 
Greece” (1868) ; “ The My thol<my of the 
Aryan Nations” (1870) ; “A History of 
Greece ” ( 1 874) ; “British Rule in India” 
( 1 8S1 ) ; “ A Concise H istory of England ” 
(1887) ; “ Life of J. W. Colcnso ” (1888) ; 
ete. lie also edited, with W. T. Braude, 
a IhHionanj of ISc'^nce, Literature^ and 
Art , 

Cox, Samnol, D.D. (b. Loudon, 
1826; d. March 2yth, 1893). “The 
Secret of Life” (1866); “Quest of the 
(diiuf Good” (1868); “The Resurrec- 
tion” (1869); “An Expositor’s Note- 
liook” (1872) ; “The Pilgrim Psalms” 
(1874) ; “Biblical Expositions” (1874) ; 
“Inductive ITicology” (1874); “The 
Book of Ruth” (1876); “ Salviitor 
Miiiidi” (1877); “Expository Essays 
and Discourses ” tl877) ; “ Con mien tary 
on the Book of Job” (1880); “The 
Genesis of F.vil,” etc. (1880) ; “ IM 
l.arger Hope” (18*3) ; “Balaam” (1884) ; 
“ Miracles ” (1884) ; “ Expositions ” 

(1SS5 and 1888) ; “The House and its 
Iluilder,” etc. (188S). First editor of 
the Expositor, 

CrabiM), George (b. Aldboroiigli, 
Suffolk, Decemlier 24th, 1754 ; d, Trow- 
bridge, Wiltshire, Februarj' 8th, 1832). 
“ Fnebriety ” (1775) ; “ The Candidate ” 
(1770); “The Library” (1781); “The 
Village ” (1783) ; “ The Newajiaper ” 


(1785) • “ The Parish Register ** (1807) ; 
“The Borough” (IftlO) ; “Tales in 
Verse’* (1812); Tales of the 
(1819) ; “ Variation of Publick Opinion as 
it Respects Religion ” (1817) ; “ Outlines 
of Natural Theology ” (1840) ; and 
“Posthumous Sermou8”(185l)). “Life,” 
by his son, iu 1838. iSce also T. E, 
Kebbel’s “Life.” For Criticism, see 
Jeffrey’s and Roscoe’s Essays. 

Craik, Mrs, {See Mitlocb, Dinah 
Mabia.) 

Craik, George LlUie (b. Fifeshire, 
1798 ; d. June, 1866). “ The Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties” (1831); 
“A History of English Literature” 
(1844) ; “A Manual of English Litera- 
ture ; ” “A History of the Origiu of the 
Engtisli Language ; ” “ Spenser and his 
Poiitry ; ” “ Bacon : his Writings and 
Philosophy” (1846) ; “The English of 
Shakespeare;” “A History of British 
Commerce from tlio Earliest Time ; ” 
“llie Romance of the Peerage ” (1850) ; 
etc. 

Cranmer, Thomas (b. Aslacton, 
Notts., July 2iid, 1489; d. at stake, 
Oxford, July 21st, 1556). “ Catcchismus, 

1 that is to say, a Shorte Instruction into 
Christian Religion for the singular Com- 
! modilie and Profyto of Children and 
Yong People ” (lf)4^ ; “ A Ihdence of 
the 'I’rue and Catholiko Doctrine of the 
Sacrament, with aConfutatiou of Sundry 
Eitoi*s concemyTig the Same” (1550) ; 
“ An Answer unto a Crafty and ^phis- 
tical Cavillation devist}d by Stephen 
Gardner, Byshop of Winchester, aga.yust 
the Trewo and Godly Doctrine of Ihe 
moste Holy Sacrament ’’ (1551) ; “ A Con- 
futation of Unwritten Verities, both bi 
the Holye Scriptures and most Auiicicnt 
Autors” (1558) ; etc. “ Works "edited 
•by the Rev. H. Jenkyns (1834), and by 
the Rev. J. C. Cox, for the Parker Society. 
iSV'tf Hook’s “Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury,” the “Lives” by Stryti^ 
(mJ), Gilpin (1784), Todd (1831), Qes 
(1814), and J. M. Norton (1863); and 
“ Vindvation of Cranmer’s Character,” 
by D’Aubigne (1819). 

Crasbaw, Richard (h. liondon, eirra 
1616; d. nrca 1650). “ Epigrammata 

Sacra ” (1634) ; “ Steps to the Temple ” 
(1646) ; etc. Works (1858). 

Crawford and Baloarres, Bari 

AlexaiAlcr William, Lord Lindsay (b. 
Octfilier 16th, 1812; d. 1880). ^‘Letters 
on Egypt” (1838) ; “ The Evidence and 
Theory of Christianity” (1841); “Pro- 
gression by Antagonism ” (Id'lO) ; 
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Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art” (1847) ; “The Lives of the Lind- 
says” (1849); “The Case of Gorham 
t\ the Bishop of Exeter ” (I860) ; “ Scep- 
ticism and the Church of England” 

S ; “CBcumenioity”(lS70); “Argo” 

; etc. 

Greasy. Sir Edward (b. 1812; dT 
1878). “ The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World” (1851); “The Rise and 
Progress of the British Constitution” 
(IS/w) ; “ The History of the Ottoman 
Turks” (1854-66); “The History of 
England from the Earliest to the Present 
Time” (1869-70); “The Imjierial and 
Colonial Institutions of the Britannic 
Empire” (1872). 

Creighton. Bight Rev. Mandell, 
DJD. (b. Carlisle, 1843). “ Age of Eliza- 
beth” (1876) ; “ Life of Simon de Mont- 
fort” (1876) ; “The Tudors and the 
Reformiition ” (1876) ; “History of the 
Papacy during the Period of the Refor- 
mation” (1882-6) ; “A Life of Thomas 
Wolsey” (1888); “Carlisle” (1889); 
“Persecution and Tolerance” (1895). 

Crockett, S. R. (b. Duchrae, 1859). 
“ Dulce Cor” (1886) ; “ Stickit Minister” 
(1893); “ Raiders;” “ MadSirUchtred”; 

‘ ‘ Lilac Sun bonnet ” ; “ Play Actress ” 
(1894) ; “Bog-Myrtle and Peat”; “Men 
of the Mess-Hags” ; “Sweetheart 
Travellers ” (1895) ; “ Cleg Kelly ” ; 
“The Grey Man (1890); “ tad^s 
Love”; “Ldchinvar”; “Sir Toady 
Lion” (1897); “The Standard-Bearer” 
(1898). 

Qroker. John Wilson (b. 1780 ; d. 
1857). “Familiar Epistles on tho Irisli 
Stage” (1803) ; “ An Intercepted Letter 
from Canton ” (1805): “Songs of Tra- 
falgar” (1806); “A Sketch of Ireland, 
ra:st /md Present ” (1807); “Tho Battle 
of Talavem” (1809); “The Battle of 
Alhiiera” (1811); coutiibutious to tho 
Quarterly ItevieWy and annotated edition 
'of BoswelVs “ Life of Johnson.” 
^th'oker. Thomao Crofton (b. 1798 ; 
d. 18541. “Researches in the South of 
Ireland” (1824); “Tho Fairy Legends 
and Traditions of Ireland ” (yj25) ; 
“ Legends of tho Lakes ” (18^) ; “Daniel 
O’Bonrke” (1828) ; “Barney Mahoney” 
(1832) ; “ My Village Our Village ” 

(1832) ; “The P^ular Songs of Ireland ” 

■ 41839) ; “ The Tour of M. BouUaye le 
Gour in Ireland” (1844). 

CroWe. Mrs. Catherine (b. 1800 ; d. 
1876). “ Susan H<mley ” (1841) ; “ Men 
and Women” (184^; “LUy Dawson” 
(1847); “Pippie^s Warning” (1848); 


“The Night Sido of Nature” (1848); 
“ Light and Darkness ” (1850) ; 
tures of a Beauty T (1852) ; “ The Last 
Portrait” (1871). 

Cmden. Alexander (b. Aberdeen, 
May 31st, 1700 ; d. Islington, November 
1st, 1770). ‘lA Complete Concordance 
to tho Holy Scriptures” (1737) *, 4 . “A 
Sciipture Dictionary ; or, Guide to tho 
Holy Scriptures ” (1770) ; etc. 

Cumberland. Richard (b. Cam- 
bridge, February 19th, 1732 ; d. Loudon, 
May 7th, 1811). “The West Indian” 
(1771); “The Wheel of Fortune;” 
“The Jew;” and “The Fashionahle 
Lover three Novels, entitled “ Arun- 
del” (1789), “Henry” (1795), cud 
“ John de Lancaster ; ” and some poems : 
“Calvary; tir, tho Death of Christ” 
(1792); “Tho Exodiad” (1807-8); and 
“Retrospection” (1811); “Anecdotes 
of Eminent Spanish Painters” (1782); 
“The Observer” (1785). Posthumous 
Dramatic Works, edited by Jansen, in 
1813. The “ Memoii's of Richard Cuin- 
bd-laiid, written by Himself,” appeared 
in 1806. 

Cunningham. Allan (b. Blackwood, 
near Dumfries, 178-1 ; d. October 29t)i, 
1842). “Memoirs of Mark Macrabiu, 
the Cameronian ; ” “Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell ; ” “ Traditional Talcs of tlic 
English and S^’ottiah Peasantry ; ” “ Paul 
Jones ; ” “ Sir Michael Scott ; ” “ Lunl 
Roldan;” “llio Maid of Elvar;’’ 
“Lives of Eniiiieitft British Paintei-s,' 
Sculptors, and Architects; ” “ A Life of 
David Wilkie ; ” and an edition of 
Burns, with memoir. “ Poems and 
tSongs ” edited by Peter Cunningham in 
1847. 6V«? his “Life” by David Ilogg 
(1875). 

Cunningham. Peter (b. Pimlico, 
i^>ril 7tb, 1816; d. May, 1869). “A 
Handbook to Loudon ; ”a “Life of Driun- 
moud of Hawthornden ; ” a “ Handbook 
to Westminster Abbey;” a “Life of 
Inigo Jones;” “Modern London;” a 
“ Memoir of J. M. W. Turner ; ” and 
“The Story of Nell Gwynno ; ” besides 
editions of “ The Son& of England and 
Scotland;” Gampbelrs “S{>ocimens of 
the English Poets ; ” the Works of Oliver 
Goldsmith; Johnson’s “Lives of the 
Poets;” Massinger’s Works; and the 
“ Letters ” of Horace Walpole. 


t> 

Rale. Robert . Wm,. D.D.. liL.D. 

(b, London, December let, *1829; 
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d. Birmingham, March 13th, 1895)* 
*‘Ll!e*of tfohu Angell James” (1861); 
“ Protestantism” (IJi74) ; Atone- 

ment;” “The Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians” (1882); “A Manual of Congre- 
gational rrmciplcs ” ■ (1884) ; “Iaws 
of Christ for Common Life” (1884); 
“ Impressions of Australia ” (1889) ; 
“Tilfi Living Chiist and the Four Gos- 
pels” (1890): “The Fellowship of 
Christ” (1891); “ Christian Boctrine ” 
(1891) ; etc, Eaitedtho Cougregationalist, 


DalUng and Bolwer. Lord (b. 

1801 ; d. 187*i). “ Ode on the Death of 
Napoleon” (1822): “ Tho Autumn hi 
Grecos” (1826) ; “The Monarchy of the 
Middle Classes” (1831) ; “A Life of Lor<l 
Byron ” (1835) ; “Historical Characters” 
(1807); “Life of Lord •Palmerston ” 
(1871-74) ; “Sir Robert Peel” (1874). 

Daniel, Samuel (b. Taunton, 1562 ; 
d. Bcckiiigtou, near Frome, Somerset- 
shire, October 14th, 1619). “ Delia and 
Rosamond” (1592); “The Civil Wars 
hetween the Two Houses of Lancaster 
/i.nd York” (1595-1609); “PhiJotaa;” 
“Cleopatra” (1599); “ Hymen’s Tri- 
umph” (1615) ; etc. Works in 1623. 


D’Arblay; Madame (b. King’s Lynn, 
1752; d. Bath, 1840). “Evelina” 
(1778) ; “ Cecilia ” (1782) ; Edwin and 
Elgitha” (1795); “CamtUa” (1796); 
“Tho Waiutorcr ; or, Female Difficultios” 
(1814) ; and “ Momoirs of Dr. Charles 
Burney ” (i832). Her “ Diary,” edited 
by her niece, was published in 1846. 

Biograpliy and Criticism, see Jeaffre- 
snifs “Novels and Novelists;” Mias 
Kavaiiagh’s “ English Women of TiCt- 
ters ; ” and Maciiulay’s “Essays.” 


Darwin, Charles Robert (b. Feb- 
ruary 12th, 1809 ; d. April 19th, 1882). 
“ Journal of ResoaTchos in Various Coun- 
tries visited by H.M.S. Bcn^ in 1831- 
36 ; ” “ Tho Structure and Distribution 
of Coral llecfs ” (1842) ; “ Geological 
Observqjtiona on? Volcanic Islands ” 
(1814); “Geological Obseiwationa on 
South America” (1846) ; “Monograph 
of the Family •Cirrmpedia ” (1851)? 
“ The Fossil Lepodidse of Great Britain ” 
(18.)5) ; “The Origin of Species by 
me.'ina of Natural Selection ” (1859) ; 
“ Fertilisation of Orchids ” (1862) ; 
“ Domesticated Animals and Cultivated 
Plants ; or, the Principles of Variation, 
Inheritance, Keversi^, Crossing, Inter- 
breeding, and Selection under Domesti- 
cation ” (1867) ; “ Tho Descent of Man, 
and Selection in Relation toSex ” (1871) ; 
“Tho Erpressiott of Emotion in Man 


and Animals” (1872) ; “ Movements and 
Habits of Climbing Plants” (1876) ; 

“ Insectivorous Plants” (1875) ; “Effects 
of Cross-Fcrtilisatiou in Plants ” (1876) ; 
“Formation of Vegetable Mould” (1881). 
See Krause’s “Charloa Daiwiii, nnd 
sein Verhaltiiisfi zu Deutschland” (1885) ; 
nnd “ Lives ” by J. G. Romanes (1882), 
Grant Allen (1885), FrancLs Darwin 
(1887), and T. G. Bettony (1887). 

Darwin, Eraamua (1). Elton, Not- 
tinghamshire, December 12th, 1731 ; d. 
Derby, August .18th, 1802). “The 
Botanic Garden”- (1791) ; “ Zoonomia: 
or, the Laws of Orgaiuc Life ” (1794- 
96) ; “ A Plan for the Conduct of Female 
Education in Boarding Schools ” (1797) ; 

“ Phytologia ; or, the T^hilosophy of 
Agriculluie and Ganlening” (1799); 
“The Temple of Nature ; or, the Origin 
of Society ” (1803) ; and “ The Shrine of 
Nature.’’ “Works” in 1809. “Memoirs, 
with Anecdotes anU Criticisms,” by Miss 
Seward in 1804; Krause’s “Erasmus 
Darwin ” (translated, 1829). 

Danent, Sir George Wobbe (b. 
St. Vincent, 1820). “The Prose or 
Younger Edda” (1842); “Theemhilus 
EutychianuB, from the original Greek, 
in Icelandic, Low German, and other 
Lfmguages ” (1846) ; “The Norseman in 
Iceland” (1855); “Poiiul^pr Tales from 
tho Norse, with an Introductory Essay ” 

S ; “Tho Story of Gisli, from tho 
die” (1866); “Annals of an 
Eventful Life” (1870); “Three to 
Ouo” (1872); “Jest and Earnest” 
(1873) ; “ Tales from tho Fjcld ” (1873) ; 
“Half n Life” (1874); and “ The 
Vikings of the Baltic ” (1875). 

Davenant, Sir William (b. Ox- 
ford, 1605 ; d. I^ondoii, April 7tli, 1608) 
“The Tragedy of AlfM>vino, King of 
• tho Lombards” (1629); “The Cruel 
Brother” (1630); “Tho Just Italian” 

S ; “ Tho Temple of liovo ” 

; “ The Triumphs of the Princca 
d’ Amour ” (1635) ; “ The Platomek 
Lovers” (1636); “Tho Witts” (1636); 

“ Britannia Triumnhans ” (1637) ; “ Ma* 
dagascar, and other Poems” (16;38); 

“ Salmacida Spolia ” (1639) ; “ The Un- 
fortunate Lovers” (1643); “London, 
King Charles, his Augusta, or City 
Royal” (1648); “Love and Honour*’ 

I (1649); “Gondibert, an Heroic Poem” 
(1651) ; “ The Cruelty of the Spaniard^ 
in Peru” (1658); “APancgyifc to his 
Excellency the liord Getioral Monck” 
(1659); “The History of Sir Frands 
Drake ” (1659) ; “ A Poem on his Sacred 
Majesties Most Happy Return to Hia 
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Dominions” (IG60); **The Siese of 
llhodes” (1663) ; “The Rivals” (1668); 
and “The Man’s a Master” (1668), 
His Works were printed collectively lu 
1672-73. See Wood’s “ Atheme Oxoni- 
enses,” 

Davids, Thomas William Rhys, 
Ph.D*, LL.D. (b. Colchester, Mn.v 12th, 
1843). “Buddhism” (1877); “‘Budd- 
hist Birth Stories” (1880) ; “ Origin and 
Growth of Religion os illustrated by 
Buddhism ” (1881), ©tc. . 

Davidson, John (b. 1 857). ^ ^ Bruce’ ’ 
(1886) ; “ Plays ” (1889) ; “ In a Music- 
hall, etc.” (1891) ; “ Perfervid ” (1891) ; 
“ The (treat Men and n Practical 
Novelist” (1891); “Fleet Street Ec- 
logues ” (1^3) ; “A Random Itiner- 
ary ” (1893) ; “ Stmtences and Para- 
graphs” (1893) ; “ Baptist Lake ” (1894); 
“Ballads and Songs” (1894); “The 
Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender ” 
(1894); “Collected Edition of Plays” 
(1894); “Fleet Street Eclogues IL” 
(1895) ; “New Ballads” (1896). 

Davidson, Samuel, D.D., LLJ>. 
(b. Ballymena, Ireland, 1807). “ Snered 
HermeneuticR ” (1843); “The Eccle- 
siastical Polity of the Now Testa- 
ment” (1848 and 1858); “An Intro- 
duction to the New Testament ” (1848) ; 
“The Interpretation of the Bible” 
(1856) ; “ The English Old Testament 
Version Revised ” (1873) ; an English 
version of Tiechendorf’s “New Testa- 
ment” (1875); “The Canon of the 
Bible” (1877); “The Doctrine of Last 
Things” (1882). 

Davies, Rev. John Llewelyn (b. 

Chichester, February 26th, 1826), has 
translated, conjointly with Dr. Vaughan, 
“ The Republic ” of Pljito ; edited the 
Epistles to the Ephesians, (.^oloasiam, 
and Philemon ; and written “ The Maui*' 
festation of the Son of (3od ” (1864) ; 
“ Morality accoriing to the Sacrament of 
othe Lord’s Supper” (1865) ; “The Qospel 
aj[kd Modem Life ” (1869) ; “ Theology 
and Morality” (1873); “Warnings 
against Suiierstition ” (1874) Order 
and Growth” (1891), etc. 

De Tabley, John Byrne Leicester, 
Lord (b. 1836, d, 1896). * ‘ Philoctotes ” 
(1866); “Rehearsals” (1870); “Search- 
ing the Net ” (1873) : “ Soldiei of For- 
. ^ine ” (187^ ; “ Guiao to the Study of 
Book-pWs” (1880); “Poeme, Dra- 
matic add Lyrical ” (1893 and 1895). 

De Vere, Aubrey Thomas (b. 1814). 
“The Waldenses” (1842); “Searches 
after Proserpine ” (1843) ; “ English 


Misrule and Irish Misdeeds” (1848); 
“Poems, Miscellaneous and Socced ” 

S : “ The Church Establishment of 
d” (1867); “The Church Settle- 
ment of Ireland ” (1868) ; “ The Legends 
of St. Patrick” (1872); “Legends of 
the Saxon Saints” (1879); “Constitu- 
tional iuid ^Unconstitutional Political 
Action ” (1881) ; “ Foray of f^ueeii 

Meade, ana other Legends of Ireland’s 
Heroic Age” (1882); “St. Peter’s 
Chains ” (1888) ; “ Mcdiajval Records 
and Sonnets ” 0893) ; “ Religious Prob- 
lems of the Nineteenth Century ” (1893); 
“ Recollections ” (1897). 

Defoe, Daniel (b. London, 1661 ; d. 
Loudon, 1731). “ Presbytery Uoiigh- 

drawii” (1683); “A Tract ngniiist the 
Proclamntioij of the Rejieal of the Penal 
Laws ” (1687) ; “A Tract upon the Dis- 
pensing Power” (1689); “Essjiy on 
Projects” (1697); “The Tnie-Boni 
Englishman” (1701); “The Shortest 
Way with Dissenters ” (1702) ; “ A 
Hymn to the Pillory” (1703); “Jure 
Divino” (1706); “A History of the 
Union” (1709); “Reasons against tin 
Succession of tlie House of Hanover ” 

ra ; “Appeal to Honour and Jus- 
(171o) ; “ Robinson Crusoe ” 

(1719); “Captain Singlet on” (1720); 
“Duncan Campbell” (1720); “Moll 
Flanders” (1721); “Colonel .Tack” 
(1722) ; “.Journal of the Phiguc” (1722); 
“Memoirs of a Cavalier” (1723) ; “Rox- 
ana” (1724) : “New Voyage Round the 
World” (1726); “The Life of Captain 
Carlcton” (1728), etc. Works in 1841. 
“Life, and Recently -discovered Writ- 
ings,” by Leo, in 1869. Sre also the 
Biogi’indiies by Chalmers (1790), W'ilsoii 
(1830), Forster (185.')), Chadwick (IS.'iO), 
and Wright (1894). For Criticism, sco 
Foster’s “Essiiys,” M.'isson’s “British 
Novelists,” Kingal^’s introduction to 
his edition of “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Roscoe’s “Essays,” Lamb’s “Works,” 
Scott’s “Biographies,’ * Stephen’s ‘ ‘ Hours 
in a Library,” an»l Sidnto’s monoginph. 

Dekker, ThomuB (b. circa 1570 ; d. 

• 16;37). “ Phaeton ” (1697) ; “ Old For- 
tunatua ” (1600) ; “ Shoemaker’s Holi- 
day” (1600); “Satiro-mastix” (1602), 
etc. Works (1873). 

Denbam, Sir John (b. Dublin, 1615 ; 
a. March, 1668). “ Cooper’s Hill,” a 

I)oem (1642); and “The Sophy,” a 
tragedy (1642). * Poems and Transla- 
tions collected in 1709 and 1719. See 
Wood’s “ Athenas Oxonionses ” and 
Johnson’s “ lives of the Poets.” . 
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Dibdin, Tbomas Frognall, DJ>« 

(b. Calputta, 1776; d. November 18th, 
1847). • “Poems” (U97) ; “An Intro- 
diK'iion to the Knowledge of Iim*o and 
Valuable Kilitions of the Greek and 
Latin Classics” (1803); “Bibliomania, 
or Book Madness” (1811); “Biblio- 
theca SfjeiiBeriana ” (1814) , “ The Bib- 
liogi%ihical Dcjcameron ; or, Ten Days’ 
Ploiusunt Discourse upon Illuminated 
Manuscripts, etc.” (1817); “Sermons” 
(1820-25) ; “ The Bibliograpliical, Anti- 
(lUfirian, and Picturesque Tour in France 
and Germany” (1821); “iKdesAlthorpi- 
anai ” ( 1 822) ; * ‘ The Iii brary Conipanion ’ ’ 
(1824); ” La Belle Marianne : a Talc of 
Truth and Woe” (1824); “Sunday 
liihrai-.v” (1831); “Bihliophobia”(1832); 
“A B'ibliogiaphical, Autiauarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in the Northern Coun- 
ties of England and of Scotland” (1838) ; 
and editions of the works of Ames, Sir 
Thomas More, Thomas a Kempis, Feno- 
loii, and others. Sve his “Reminiscences 
of a Literary Life ” (1836). 


Dlokons, Charles (b. Landjtort, 
tljimpshire, February 7th, 1812; d. 
Gadhhill, tfuiie 0th, 1870). “ Sketches 

by Boz ” (1836) ; “ The Pickwick 
PaiKjrs” (1836) ; “ Sunday under Three 
Heads” (1830); “The Strange Gentle- 
man ” (18:k)) ; ‘‘ The Village Coquettes” 
(1836); ‘•Oliver Twist” (1838); “Nich- 
olas Nickloby ” (1838) ; “ The Old Curi- 
osity Shop ” (1840) ; “ J3aniaby Budge ” 
*(1840); “ American • Notes” (1842); 

‘ ‘ Martin Chnzzlcwit ” (1843) ; “ AClirist- 
mas Carol” (1843); “The Chimes” 
(1841); “Domliey and Son” (1846); 
“The Haunted Man” (1847); “David 
Copjietlield ” (1849) ; “The Child’s His- 
tory of EiigWd ” (1851) ; “ Bleak 
House ” (1852) ; “ Hard ’fimes ” (18.34) ; 
“Little Domt” (185.3); “A Tale of 
Two Cities” (1859); “Hunted Down” 
(1860) ; “The Uncommercial Traveller” 
(1800); “Great Expectations” (1801); 
“Our Mutual Fnieiid” (1864); “The 
Holiday* Romance” (1808); “The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood,” unOnislicd 
(lii70); “Speechet” (1871); and vari-* 
ous Christmas numbers, or portions of 
Ghi-istmas numbers, in Alt Year 


“Letters” 
ttee “ A Ston 


TO>hy» A Story 01 nis late," l 
llieodore Taylor (1870) ; the “Life ” I 
R. S. Mackenzie (1870) ; and the “Life 


1879). For Bio- 
of his Life,” by 
; the “Life” by 

• i-llA •♦T-iPa" 


by John Forster, completed in 1873; 
“ Charles Dickens,” by Mary Dickens 


days with Authors,” by J. T. Fields. 
For Criticism, ftee “Essays” by George 
Brimley ; George Stott in The Coutem- 
mranj Heview for February, 1869 ; 
Joaffresoii’s “ Novels and Novelists ; ” 
Masson’s “ Novelists and their Styles ; ” 
Buchanan’s “ Master Spirits ; ” Ilonie’s 
“New ^>ii*it of the Age;” The West- 
minster ncneiv for July, 1864, and April, 
1865 ; Canning’s “ Philosophy of Charles 
Dickens” (1880), etc. 

Dilke, Sir Charles Wentwortb 

(b. 1843). “ Greater Britain ” (1868) ; 

“ Tlie Fall of Prince Florestan of Mo- 
naco” (1874); “TheEiisteni Quastioii” 
(1878); “European Politics” (1887); 

“ Tlie British Army” (1888) ; “Problems 
of Greater Britain” (1890); “Imperuil 
Defence” (part author) (1892). Has 
edited “The Papers of a Critic ” by his 
grandfather. 

Dllke, Lady lUnilla Flunoee (for- 
merly Mrs. Mark Pattison, nee Strong). 
“The Renaissance of Art in France” 
(1879) ; “ Claude Lorraine,” in French 
(1884) ; “ The Shrine of Death, etc.” 
(1880) ; “ Art in the Modem State ” 
(1888) ; “ Th(» Shrine of Love,” etc, 
(1891). Edited Memoirs of Mark Patti- 
bon (1885). 

DUuraeU, Benjamin, Earl of Beacons- 
iield (b. London, December 21 st, 1861 ; 
d. London, April 19th. 1881). “Vivian 
Grey” (1826 and 1827) ; “The Voyage 
of Captain Popanilla” ft828) ; “ The 
Young Duke ” (1831) ; “ Contarini Flem- 
ing” (1832) ; “The Wondrous Tale of 
AU-oy ” (1833) ; “ The Rise of Iskan- 
der’’ (1833) ; “ Ixion in Heaven ” (1833) ; 
“The Revolutionary Epic” (1834); 
“Vindication of the English Constitu- 
tion ” (183.5) ; “ Letters of Runn3’me(]c ” 
(183.3) ; “ Henrietta Temple” ”(18:)7) ; 
rf‘V’'cnetia” (1837); “Alarcos,” a tra- 
gctly (1839) ; Coningsby ; or, the New 
Generation” (1844); “Sybil; or, the 
Two Rations” (1845); “‘Tancred ; or,^ 
the *New Crusade ” (1847) ; “ Lcril 
George Bentiiick, a I'olitiml Bio- 
graphy ’J (1861) ; “Church and Queen : 
Speeches” (186.3); “Constitutional Re- 
form : Speeches ” ( 1 866) ; ‘ ‘ Parliamentary 
lieform: Speeches” (1867); “Speeches 
on Conservatiye Policy” (1870) ; “Lo- 
thair” (1871); “Address at Glasgow 
University” (1873); and “Endymion” 
(1881). “ Life ” by O’Connor (1879)-^ 

Braudes (1880), Clarigny (1S80)» Foggo 
(1881), and Froudo (1890); McCiuthy’s 
“History of Our Own Time” (18tH- 
80) ; Claydoii’s “ England under Ltjrd 
Beaconsfield” (1870); “The Selected 
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Speeches of Lord Beaconsfield edited 
by T. E. Kebbel. 

Disraeli, Xsaae (b. Enfield, 1766; 
d. Bradenham House, Bucks. 1848). 

Poetical Epistle on tho Abuse of 
Satire ” (1780) ; “ A Defence of Poetry 
(1700) ; “ Vaurien ’» (1797); Komances’* 
(1799); “Narrative Poems” (1803); 
“ Flim'Flams ” (1805); “ Despotism; or, 
tho FaU of the Jesuits” (1811) ; “The 
History of Cupid and Psyche” (1813) ; 
“The Genius of Judaism” (1833); 
“Tlio Crieis Examined” (1834) ; and a 
few others, besides liia better-known 
w'orks, “Tlie Curiosities of Literature” 
(1791, 1793, 1823) ; “Tho Calamities of 
Authors” (18ri) ; “The Quarrels of 
Authors” (1814) ; “ Tho Literary Cha- 
racter” (1816) ; and “Tlie Literary and 
Political Character of James 1.” (1816). 
“ Life,” by his son, in libiury edition of 
the “ Curiosities.” 

Dixon, William Bepwortb (b. 

Newton Heath, Yorkshire, June 30tb, 
1821 ; d. December, 1879). “ Jolm 

Howard, a Memoir ” (1849) ; “ A ^ife of 
William Penn” (1851) ; “ Robert Blake, 
Admiral and General, at Sea ” (1852) : 
“ iTie Personal History of Lord Bacon ” 
(1860); “The Holy Land” (1865); “New 
America” (1867); “Spiritual Wives” 

S ; “Free Russia^* (1870); “Her 
ty’s Tower ” (1871) ; “ The 

Switaers ” (1872) ; “ Two Queens ” 
(1873); “Whito Conquest” (1875); 
“Diana, Lady Lyle” (1877); “Runy 
Grey ” (1878); “ Royal Windsor” (1878); 
“British Cyprus” (1879). Edited the 
Alhm<e%m, 


Dobell, Sydney (b. near Loudon, 
1824 ; d. November 14th, 1874). The 
Roman ” (1850); “ Sonnets on the War ” 
(willi Alex. Smith, 1853) ; “ Balder ” 
(1854); “England, in Time of War” 
(1856); “ Parliiiineiitary Reform” (1865); 

England's Day” (1871); “Poetical 
Works ” (1876) ; “ Thoughts oif Art, 
ttiilosophy, and Religion” (1876). 
“ Life ” (1878). Bc6 also John NicholS 
“ Introducto^ Notice and M^oirs to 
the Poetical Works of Sydney Dobell.” 


Dobson, Houry Austin (b. Ply- 
mouth, January 18th, 1840). “ Vig- 

nettes in Rhyme ” (1873) ; “ Vers de 
_Soci^te ” (187^ s “ Proverbs in Force- 
^in '• (1877) ; “ The Life of Ffelding ” 
in the4&W/is5 Men aj Letters series: 
“ The Life of Hogarth^' (1879) ; “ Old- 
World Idyls ” (1883) ; “ At the Sign of 
the Lyre *^(1886) ; “ The Life of Steele ” 
(1886); “Life of Oliver Goldsmith” 


(1888) ; “ Poems on Several Occasions ” 
(1889) ; “ Four FrcuchwoTnoii ” .(1390) ; 
“Horace WalpoloP (1890) ; “Eighteentli 
Century Vignettes ”(1892, 1895, and 1896). 

Doddridge, Phlllp,D«D. (h. London, 
Jime 20th, 1702 ; d. Lisbon, October 2Gth, 
1751). “ SomoRemarkable Passoiresin the 
Life of Colonel James Gardiner” 

“ Tho Rise and Progress of Reli^u iii 
the Soul” (1760) ; “The Family Ex- 
positor ” (1760) ; “ A Course of Lectures 
on the Principal Subjects in Pnou- 
matolo^, Ethics, and Divinity ” (1791) ; 
and “Sermons on Various Subjects” 

S . “ Memoirs,” by Job Orton 

; “Life” (1831). 

DodB, Profoasor Blaroua, D.D. (b. 

Belford, Northumberland, 1831). “Tht) 
Prayer that Teaches to Pray” (18(»3) ; 
“ The Epistles to the Seven 'Churches ” 
(1867); “Israel’s Iron Age” (1874): 
“Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ’’ 

S ; “The Parables of Our Loril” 
; “ An Introduction to the New 
Testament ’’ (18S8) ; “ Erasmus aud 
other Essays” (1891). 

Donaldson, Principal James, 
LI1.D. (b. Aberdeen, Apil 26th, 1831). 
“ Critical History of Christian Literature 
and Doctrine from the I^eath of tho 
Apostles to the Nicene Council ” (1864- 
00), etc. Co-editor of “The Antc- 
Nicene Christian Iiibrary,” 

Donne, John, D.D. (b. Loudon, 1573 ; 
d. March Slst, 1631). “The Pseudo-' 
Martyr” (1010); '‘Conclave Ignat ii ; 
or, Ignatius, his Conclave” (1611) ; “An 
Elegy ou the Untimely Death of tins 
Jiiconiparable Prince Ilonry ” (1613) ; 
“ Devotions upon Emergent OocusioiiH, 
and Scverall Steps in mySickiicss” (162 1); 
“Au Anatomy of tho World” (1625) ; 
“ Polydoion ; or, aMiscellaniaof Morall, 
Philosophic.').!, and Theological Sen- 
tences ’’ (1631) ; “ Death’s Duell ” 

(1632); “A Sheaf of Miscellany Epi- 
grams” (1632); “Juvenilia; or, Ccr- 
tainc Paradoxes and Problems (1033) ; 
“Bia Thauatos” (1644); “Essays in 
• Divinity” (1651); “Jiettersto Severall 
Persons of Honour ” (1651) ; and other 
“ Works.” colleoted in 163 d, and repub- 
lished with a “Memoir” by Deau Al- 
ford in 1839. “Sermons,” with a 
“ Life ” by Iz^k Walton, in 1640-49. 

Doran, John, LLJ>. (b. 1807 ; d. 
January 25th, 197^. “History and 
Antiquities of the Town and Borough 
of Readinff” <18355 ; “Filia Dolorosa, 
Memoirs dt the Duoness of Angouldme ” 
(1852) ; Anthon’s “ Anabasis of iXeno* 
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))hon ” (18.i3) ; “ A Life of Dr. Young ” 
(18%1) ; '^Tablo Traits, and Something 
oil Tlijm ” (18.') i) ; “ Habits and Men’" 

e ; Lives of ^he Queens of the 
! of Hanover” (1855) ; Knights 
and their Days” (ifeC) ; “Moiiarchs 
Retired from Business” (1857); “The 
History of Court Fools ” (18^) ; “Now 
Pic1»i-e8 and Old Panels” (1859) ; “The 
Last Journals of Horace Walpole” 
(1859) ; “ Lives of the Princes of Wales ” 
(18C0); “ A Memoir of Queen Adelaide ” 
(1881) ; “11)6 Bentley Ballads” (1861) ; 
” Their Majesties’ Servants ” (1863) ; 
“ Saints and Sinners; or. In Church aud 
About It” (1868); “A Lady of the 
Last Ctiiitury — Mrs. Elizabeth Mon> 
tague ” (1873; ; “ ‘ Mann ’ and Manners 
at the Court of Florence, 1740-1786” 

S ; ” Loudon in Ja^bite Times” 
; “ Memories of our Great Towns” 
(1878), etc. Edited Notea and Queries. 

Dowdell, ProfOMor Edward, UnD, 

(b. Cork, Ma.y 3rd, 1843). “ Shake- 
spoare: A Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art ” (1875) ; “ Poems ; ” “ Studies 
Literature” (1878); “Southey” 
(1878); “ Shakespejire’s Sonnets with 
Notes” (1881) ; “life of Pen-y Bysshe 
SlicUoy” (IwO) ; “Transcripts and 
Studies” (1888^! “Introduction to 
Shake.spearc ” (1893) ; “ Now Studies 
iu Literature ” (1895). Editions of 
Shakespeare, Spenser, Wonlsworth, 
Shelley, etc, 

Doyle, Arthur Conan (b. Edin- 
bui'gli, 1859). “Jl Study in Scarlet” 
(1888) ; “The Mystery of Cloomber” ; 
“ Micali Clarke ” (1889) ; “ The Firm of 
Girdlestone ” ; “The Sign of Four”; 
“The Captain of the Toleatar^^^ etc. 
(1890) ; “ The White Company ” (1891) ; 
“The Doiugs of Raflles Haw”; “Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock ’Holmes ” ; “ Tlio 
Great Shadow,” etc. ; “The Refugees ” 

« ; “ Round the Red Lamp ” ; “The 
ite” (1894); “The Stork-Munro 
lietters” (1896); “The Exploits of 
Brigadier Gerai^”; “Rodney Stone” 
(1896); “Uncle Bernac” (1897); “The 
'Pragedy of the Kprosko ” (1897) ; “ Songs 
of Action” (ISSl). ^ 

Drayton, BUohaol Cb* 1563; d. 1631) 
“ Polyolbion ” (1612-22) ; “ The Barons’ 
Wars ; ” “ England’s Heroical Epistles;” 
“ The Man in the Mooue ; ” “ Eudimion 
and Phoebe ;” “Idea;’* “The Shep- 
herd’s Garland : ” “ Matilda ; ” “Mor- 
tiineriados; ” “ Thh Owle; ” “ The 
Battle of Agincourt” (1627); “lie 
Muses FJizium ; ” “ P&rs Gaveston ; ” 
“Nymphidia, the Court of Poiiy;” 


and other works, collected in 1752, with 
“An Historical Essay on his Life and 
Writings.” See Hooper’s edition of 
“Works” (1876). 

Driver, Professor Samuel Belles, 
D.D. (b. Southampton, 1840). “ Isaiah: 
his Life and Time, and the Writings 
which bear his Name ” (1888) ; “An 
Introduction to the Literatui'e of the 
Old Testament ” (1891) ; “Sermons on 
Subjects connected with the Old Testa- 
ment ” (1892) ; a “ Critical and Exe- 
getical Commentary on Doiteroiiomy ” 
(1895) ; Works on Hebrew, etc. 


Drummond, Professor Henry (b. 

Stirling. 1851 ; d. 1897). “ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World ” (1883) ; “ Trop- 
ical Afnca” (1888); “The Ascent of 
Man” (1894), etc. 


Drummond, Principal James, 
LL.D. (b. Dublin, May 14th, 1835). 
“Siiiritual Religion” (1870); “The 
Jewish Messiah” (1877); “ Inti'oduction 
to the Study of Theolo^” (1884); 
“Philo- Judeeus” (1888) : “Tia, Veritas, 
Vita” (1894). 


Drummond, William (b. Hawthorn- 
den, near Edinburgh, December 13th, 
1585; d. December 4th, 1649). “The 
Cypress Grove ; ” “Tears on the Death 
of Meliades ” (1613); “ Poems : Amorous, 
Fiincrall, Divine, Pastomll, in Sonnets, 
Songs, Sextains, Madrigals” (1616); “For 
the Feasting, a Panegyric on tlie King’s 
Most Excellent Majdktic ” (1617) ; 
“Flourcs of Sion” (1623); “Polemo- 
Middinia,cai'men Macaronicum” (? 1684); 
and “The History of Scotland fimm the 
Year 1423 untill the Year 1542 ” (1655). 
His “ Conversations with Ben Jousou ” 
(1619), edited iu 1842 by David Laing, 
who also wrote a “ Memoir ” of the poet 
in the fourth volume of “ Archisologia 
Scotica. * ’ Poems edited by W. C. Ward , 
with “ Memoir ” (1895). See the 
“Memoirs” by Cunningham (1823) and 
Mo^son (1873). « 


Dryde^ John (b. Aldwinkle, North- 
amptonshire, Au^ist 9th, 1631 ; d. 
Londdh, May 1 st, 1701) . ‘ ‘ HcroicStanzas 
on the Death of Oliver Cromivell” 


(10.5^; “Astrica Redux” (1660) ; “To 
His &icred Majesty ” (1661) ; “To my 
Lord Choiioelior” (1662); “Tlie Wild 
Gallant” hm] ; “The Rival Ladies” 
(166o) ; “Tlie Indian Queen” (with Siv^ 
Robeit Howard) (1664); “The IndSn 
Emperor” (1665); “Annus Mii-abilis” 
(1667); “Essay of Dramatic Poesie” 
(1667); “Secret Love” (1667); “Sir 
MartmMarr-all”(1667); “AUforLove’* 
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(1668); “An Evening's Love” (1668) ; 
“ Tyrannic Love ” (1669) ; “ Of Hcroick 
Plays ” and “The Conquest of Granada” 
(167*2); “Marriage & la Mode” (1672) ; 
“Tlie Assignation ”(1672) ; “Ambbyna” 
(1673); “The State of Innocence and 
tlie Fall of Man” (1674); “Aurenge 
Zebe ; or. the Great Mogul ” (167o) ; 
“CEdipua” (1679); “Limhcrhaan” (1679); 
“Epistles of Ovid” (1679); “The 
Spanish Friar” (1681) ; “Absalom and 
Achitophol” (1681); “Tlie Medal: a 
Satire against Sedition ” (1681); “Mac- 
Flecknoe” (1682); “Religio Laid” 
(1682) ; “Tlie Duke of Guise” (1682) ; 
“ Albion and Albouns” (1686) ; “Tlire- 
uodia Augustalis ” (1686); “The Hind 
and the Panther” (1687); “Britannia 
liediviva ” (1689) ; “ Don Sebastian ” 

S ; “Amphitryon” (1690); “King 
r” (1691) ; ‘“ Cleomenea ” (with 
Thomas Southern) (169‘2) ; “ Love Tri- 
umphant” (1694); a “Translation of 
Virgil” (169/); “Alexander's Feast” 
(1697); “Fables” (1700); and other 
works, including translations and e<li- 
tions. The dramatic works have been 
fi^equcntly reprinted, and editions of the 
noems publislied bv Bell and Christie. 
For Biogi'aphy, scathe “Lives” by Scott, 
HooiKjr, and Malone ; for Criticism, Boll, 
Christie, Scott, Johnson’s “ Lives,” 
IlazlitCs “English Poets,” Campbell’s 
“ Specimens,” Clough’s “ Life and 
Letters,” Lowell’s “Among my Books,” 
Masson’s “ Esnys,” and Ward’s “Dra- 
matic Literature.” 

Du Manlier, George Louis Pal- 
me)la Busson (b. March 6th, 1834; 
d. 1896) “Peter Ibbelson” (1891); 
“Trilby” (1894) ; “The Martian” (1890). 

DUrfoy, Tbomas (h. Exeter, 1639 ; 
d. 17‘.^). Wrote twenty-six plays (a 
list of which is given 'in Lowndes’s 
“ Bibliographer’s Manual ”) ; “ Archerie 
Revived ; or, the Bowman's Excellence ; 
an Heroic Poem” (1676) ; “ The Progress 
of Honesty : a Piudarique Poem ” 
(jtel) ; “ Butler’s Ghost ; or, Hiidibras, 
the Fourth Part, with Reflections upon 
these Times "(1682) ; “ Songs ” (1687) : 
“Collins’ Walk through London and 
Westminster, a Poem in Burlesque ” 
(1690) ; “Satires, Elegies, and Odes” 
(1690) ; “ Stories, Moral and Comical ” 
(1691) ; “ Tales, Tragical and Comical ” 
704) ; “ A Collection of New Ballads ” 
(IH6) ; “The Merry Musician” (1716) ; 
“ New Cqieraa” (1721) ;and “The Eng- 
lish Stage Italianized, in anew Dramatic 
Entertainment called Dido and .^neas ” 
(1727). His Dramatic Works appeared 


in a collected form in 1676-1709. His 
poetical pieces were published jii> six 
volumes, m 1719-20, under the ^tle of 
“ Wit and Mirth ; or, Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,” aud have since becu re- 
printed. 

DuiL TheiRIght Hon. Sir Mount* 
Stuart Elphinstone Grant, G.G-S.I. 

(b. 1829). “ Studies on European 

Politics” (1866); “A Glance over 
Europe ” (1867) ; “ A Political Survey ” 
(1868) ; “ East India Financial State- 
ment ” (1869); “Elgin Speeches” 

(1871) ; “ Expedit Laboreinus (1872) ; 
“ Notes of an Indian Journey ” (1876) ; 
“Miscellanies, Literary and Political” 
(1879) ; “ Ernest Renan ” (1893). 

Duffeiin and Ava, Marquis of. 

Frederick Temple Hamilton Blackwood 
(b. 1826). “Narrative of a Jounioy 
from Oxford to Skibbcrcen” (1848); 
“ Letter's fr6m High Latitudes ” (1860) ; 
“The Honourable Impulsia Giisbiiig- 
toii ; ” “ Irish Emigration and the 
Tenure of liUiul in troland ; ” “Con- 
tribution to an Inouiry into the State of 
Ireland,” etc. ; “Speeches nclivcrcd in 
India” (1890) ; “Address Dolivored at 
St. Andrews” (1891). Hap edited 
“ Songs, Poems, and Verses oi Baroness 
Dufferin, afterw'ards Countess of Gif- 
ford” (1894). 

Bufferin and Ava. Marohionoss 

oL Harriot Georgina Blackwood, nh 
Hamilton. “Our Vicc-Kcgal Life in 
India” (1889); “IKy Canadian Jour- 
nal” (1891), etc. 

Duffy, The Hon. Sir Charles 
Gavan, 1LC.M.G. (b. Monaghan, 1816). 
“ Young Ireland : a Fragment of Irish 
History, 1840-60” (1880) ; “ Four Years 
of Irish History, 1845-19” (1883), etc. 

Dugdale. Sir William (h. at Shiis- 
tokc, Warwickshire, September 12th, 
1606 ; d. February 10th, 1686).^ “Moii- 
asticon Aiiglicauiini ” (1666-73, new 
edition 1816); “Antiquities of War- 
wickshire” (1666); “Memoirs of Eng- 
lish Law’s” (1666); “ The Ancient IT ^o 
of Bearing .^ms” (lte82). Autobio- 
graphy in second edition of his “His- 
tory of St. Paul’s” (1658), and with 
Journal and Con’espondcnce (1827). 

Dyoe, fhe Rev. Alexander (h. 

1798 ; d. 1869). “ Select Translations of 
Quintus Smymoeus ” (18*21); “Speci- 
mens of the EngUAh Poetesses ” (18*23) ; 
“ Beoollefctions of the Table Talk of 
Samuel Rogers ” (1858). Is chiefly 
known for his excellent edition^ of 
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Marlowe, Peelo, Greene, Webster, Mid- 
dletdh,%Beaumout and Fletcher, etc. 

Byfcfis, PrlnoipfO* James Oswald, 
D.D. (b. Port Glasgow, 1835). “ The 
Written Word,” etc. (1808) ; “Problems 
of Faith” (1875) ; “Sennoiis” (1881); 
“Ibe Law of the Ten Woids” (1884) : 
“ Tl^ Gospel According to St. Paul ” 
(1 88 oT ; “ PiaiuWords on Great Themes” 
(1892), etc. 


E 

Sadie, John, LL.D. (b. Alloa, 1813 ; 
d. Glasgow, 1870). Edited “The Bible 
Gyclopa;dia,” and published Gomracn- 
taries on several of St. Paul’s E^stlcs ; 
“ Divine I.iOve : Doctrinal, Practi- 
cal, and Experimental;” “Paul the 
Preacher;” “The Classified Bible;” 
“ Dictionary of tlie Bible for Young 
Per.son8 ; ” and a “ History of the Eng- 
lish Bible” (1877). See his “Life” 
(1878). 

« Eastlako, Sir Charles Look (b. 

Plymouth, 1703 ; d. Florence, Doreniber 
23r(l, 1865). “ Materials tor a History 
of Oil Pafnling” (1817); “ CJontribu- 
tious to the Literature of tbe Fine 
Arts ” (ISIS), He also edited Kngler's 
“Handbook of Painting” (1843), and 
translated Goethe’s “Theory of Oolours” 
(1810). 

Edgeworth, Magia (b. Haro Hatch, 
Berkshire, January 1st, 1767 ; d. Edge- 
wortlistovvii, Longford, Ireland, May 
21st, 1819). “Collected Works” in 
1825. 'I’be edition of 1850 includes 
“ Moral Talcs,” “ Popular Talcs,” “ Be- 
linda,” “ Castle Ttackrent,” “Easay on 
Irish Bulls,” “ The Noble Science of 
Self - J ustifieatiou,” “ Eunice,” “ llie 
Dun,” “Talcs of Fashionable Life,” 
“ Patroiiflge,” “ Comic Dramas,” “ Leo- 
nora,” “Letters for Literaiy La<lies,” 
“ Harrington,” “^liouglits pn Bores,” 
“ OrmoM,” and “Helen,” Besides 
these Miss Edgeworth published “ Early 
Lessons for Children*; ” “ Ulie Pareut’a 
Assistant; or. Stories for Children:” 
“ Haiiy and Lucy ; ” “ Little Plays for 
Young People ; and “ Orlandnio ; ” 
and concluded the Memoira of her 
father. Bichard Lovell Edgewortlj. Si'e 
her Memoir by Mrs. Edgeworth (1867) ; 
also “Life and Letters” by A. J. C. 
Haro (1894). • 

Edwards, Amelia Blandford (b. 
1831 ; d. April 16th, 1892). “ My 

Brother’s Wife” (IRoii) ; “Hand and 


Glove” (1859); “Barbara’s History” 
(1864) ; “ Half a Million of Money ” 
(1865) ; “ Miss Carew ” (1865) ; “Deb- 
enham’s Vow” (1870) ; “In ttie Days 
of my Youth” (1873) ; “ M, Maurice” 
(1873); “ Untrodden Peaks” (1873); 
“A Thousand Miles up the Nile” 
(1877) ; “Lonl Brackenbury” (1880); 
“Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers” 
(1891). Also wrote many articles on 
Egyptology, and translated M. Mas- 
pero’s “L’Aich5ologioEgyptieime.” 

Egerton, George, vere Mary Chara- 
lita Egerton Glairmonte, tih Dumie (b, 
Melbourne, Australia). “Keynotes” 
(1893); “Discords” (1894); “Fantasias” 
(1897) ; “ The Wheel of God” (1898). 

Eliot, George, Mrs. J. W. Cross, 
Marian Evans (b. November 22nd, 1819; 
d. December 22ud, 1880). Besides trans- 
lations of Strauss’s “Life of Jesus” 

S and Feuerbach's “Essence of 
ianity” (1853), she published: — 
“ Scones of Clerical Life” (1858) ; “Adam 
Bode”(1850) ; “The Mill on the Floss” 
(1860) ; “ Silas Mai ner ” (1861) ; “ Ro- 
inola” (1863): “Felix Holt” (1806); 

‘ ‘ Middloxuarch ” (1871 -72) ; “ Daniel 
Deronda” (1876); “Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such” (1879); “The 
Spanish (5ipsy” (1868); “The Legend 
of Jubal” (1874). See R#H. Hutton’s 
“ Essays ” and *• Tlio Beauties of George 
Eliot.” For Biography, nee the “ Life ” 
by J. W. Cross and M/Hhildc Blind’s 
“ George Eliot” in the £mmmt iromen 
series. 

ElUcott, The Right Rev. Charles 
John, D.D. (b. Whitwell, near Stam- 
ford, April 25th, 1819) . “ The Life of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (1860) ; “Consider- 
ations on the Revision of the English 
.Vereiou of the Now Testament” (T870) ; 
“Present Dangers of the Church” 
(1877); “Modern TTnbolief” (1877); 
“The Being of God” (1879); “Funda- 
meiifiil Doctrine” (1885), etc. Edito? 
of Commentaries on the Old and Ale 
New T^tament, etc. 

Elliott, Ebonezer (b. near Rother- 
ham, March 17th, 1781 ; d. near Barnsley, 
December 1st, 1849). “ Com - Law 

Rhymes” (1881-46), etc. Works (1876), 
“Life” by Searle. See Carlyle’s 
“ Hssay on the Corn-Law Rhymes’’ and^^ 
Autobwgrapliical Sketch in Athenceum ift 
January 12th, 1850. • 

Etherege, Sir Goorgo (b. Oxford- 
shire, 1636; d. Ratisbon, 1694). “The 
Comical Revenge ; or, Love in a Tub 
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(1664); “She Would if She Could” 
(1668); “ITie Man of Mode; or, Sir 
Fopling Flutter »» (1676) ; ‘‘'Fhe Trial of 
the Poets for the Bays.” “Works” 
in 1704. For Biography, see the “Bio- 
gra))hia Britaniiica,” the “ Bictionai*v of 
National Biography,” and The Fort- 
njffhthj Jtericiv, first series. 

Evelyn, Jolm (b. Wutton, Surrey, 
Ontobor 3ist, 1620; d. February 20tli, 
1706). “Sylva” (1664) ; “Term” (1675); 
“ Muiidus Miiliobi'is ” (1690) ; “ iJiary ” 
(1818 ttiicl IS. >7 ; new edition, 1859). 

Ewing, Juliana Horatla Orr (b. 

1812; d. 1885). “The Brownies, and 
Otlier Ta 
Farthing 
and Othe 

World” (1881); “Old-fashioned Fairy 
Tales” (1882); “Jackanapes” (1884); 
The Story of a Short Life ” (1885). 


les ” (1870) ; “ A Flat Iron for a 
” (1873); “A Great Emergency, 
r Tales” (1877) ; “ We and the 


F 

Falrhalrn, Prlnoli»al Andrew 
Martin, DJ>. (b. near Edinburgh, 
November 4lh, 1838). “Studies in the 
Philosophy of Ileligion and History” 
(1876) ; “Studies in the Life of Christ” 
(1880); “-pile City of God” (l883) ; 
“ Religion in History and in the Tafc of 
To-day ” (1884) ; “ The Place of Chiist 
in Modem Theology” (1893). 

Falooner, WlUlam (b. Edinburgh, 
February 11th, 1732; d. at sea, 1769). 
“The Shipwreck” (1762); “TheBema- 
gdgno” (1765) ; “The Marino Diction- 
ary ” (1769). Sre the Rev. J. Mitford’s 
preface to <.he Aldine edition of Ms 
Poems, “The Lives of the Scottish 
PootG,” Laing’s “ Lives of Scoctish 
Authors,” and the “ Dictionary 
National Biography.” 

Falkland, Vlooount. (^V^ Cast, 
Lucius.) 

Faraday, Mlobael, (b. Stoke 

Newington, September 22iid, J791 ; d. 
Hampton Couit, Augu.st 25th, 1867). 
“ Chemical Manipulation ” 0^827) ; “Ex- 
perimental Researches on Electricity,” 
etc. Tyndall’s “Fai^ayas a Dis- 
coverer” (1869), and tne “Life and 
Letters” (1870). 

' Fatjeon, BeaJainln Leoi^ild fb. 

Londoi«, May 12th, 1833). “Grif” 
(1870); “Joshua Marvel (1871); 
“London’s Heart” (1873); “Jessie 
Trim” (1874); “Christmas Stories” 


(1874); “Love’s Victory” (1875); 
“Duchess of Rosemary Lane” (1876); 
“House of White Shadows” <ro84) ; 
“ Grcjit Porter Ssiuare ” (1884)’5 “ The 
Sacred Nugget” (1^5); “In a Silver,^ 
Sea” (1886); “The Nine of Hcai-ts” 
(1886) ; “ A Secret lulieritance ” (1887) ; 
“ The Tragedy of Fcatherstone” (1887) ; 
“Miser FareWther ” (1888); “Toilers 
of Babylon” (1888) ; “A Youn^Girr.s 
Life” (1889);' “A Strange Enchant- 
ment” (1889); “The Blood- White 
Rose” (1880); “Dr. Glennie’s Daugh- 
ter” (1889); “Basil and Annotto” 
(1890) ; “ The Peril of Richard Pardon ” 
(1890) ; “ Mystoiy of M. Felix” (1890) ; 
“ For the Defence ” (1891) ; “March of 
Fate” (1892); “Something Occurred” 
(1893); “The Last Tenant” (1893); 
“Aaron the, Jew” (189-4); “The Be- 
trayal of John Fordhain” (1896). 


Farquhar, Goorgo (b. 1678; d. 
1707). “Love and a Bottle” (1698); 
“The Constant Couple” (1700); “Sir 
Hari-y Wildair” (iVoi) ; “The In- 
constant ” (1703) ; “The Siige Coach” 
(1704); “The Twin lliv^als” (1705); 
“The Recruiting Ofticcr” (1706); and 
“ The Beaux’ Stratagem ” (1707). 

“Works’^ in 1714. 


Farrar, Very Rev. Frederick 
William, D.D. (1). Bombiiy, 1831). 
“Origin of Language ; ” “ Ch!M)tt*rH on 
Language” (1865); “The F.'ill of Man, 
and Other Sermons” (1865) ; “A L(‘C- 
ture on Public School Education ” 
(1867); “Seekers 'lifter God” (1809); 
“Families of Speech” (1870); “The 
Witness of Hisiory to Christ” (1871) ; 
“The Silence and Voices of God” 
(1873); “The Life of Christ” (1874); 
“ Marlborough Sennons” (1876) ; “Eter- 
nal Hope ” (1878) ; “Saintly Workers ” 

» ; “The Life and Work of St. 

’ (1879) ; “ Mercy and Judgment” 
(1881); “Earlv Days of Christianity ” 
(1882); “Solomon’’^ (1887); “Lives of 
the Fa-thers” (188^; “The Minor 
Pi-ophets” (189(Q; Wider Hope” 

a ; “The Passion Play at Ober- 
srgau” (1890) L “TruDis to Live 
By” (1890); “ Darkncbs and Dawn” 
(1891) ; “ Social and Present - Day 
yuestions” (1891); “The Voice from 
Sinai” (1892); “ Dawn of Cliristiauity ” 
(1895); “ Gathering Clouds ” (1896); 
“ The 'I'hrcc Homes ” (1806) ; also 

“Eric ; OP, Little by Little,” and other 
stories of school life. 


Fawoau, Beury (b. 1833; d. 1884). 
“ A Manualof Political Economy,” “Th« 
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Economic Position of the Britidi La- 
boumr,’* **Paimoiism, its ^Causes and 
Hemedies,*’ ‘^Speeches,” and **Free 
Trade linil Protectioil^” etc. 

Fonn, Georgo BtftnirUle (b. Pimlico, 
1S:U). *<Bent, not Broken” (18^; 

Double Gunning” (1886); “Tne 
Story of Antony Grace ” (1887) ; “ Com- 
modore Junk” (1888) ; “The Lass that 
Lov^ a Soldier” (1889): “lidy 
Maude’s Mania” (1890; <^The Black 
Bar” (1893); “Fire Inland” (1894); 
“The Tiger Lily” (1894); “TheQueen’s 
Scarlet” (1895); “Cursed by a For- 
tune” (1896); “Quicksilver’^* (1896), 
etc. etc. 

Fergnsoii, Sir Samuel (b. 1810; 
J. 1886). “The Cromlech on Howth” 
(1864) ; “ ’file Lays of ^e Western 
Gael” (1865) ; “ Cungal, a Poem in Five 
Books” (1872) ; “Lea^Breao” (1876); 

Poems ” (1880) ; “ Shakespearian Bre- 
viates” (1882); “The Forging of the 
Anchor” (1883). 

Fenier, James Frederlok (b. 

Edinburgh, November, 1808; d. June 
H th, 1864) . ^ * Institutes of Meta^ysics : 
The Tlieoiy of Enoiving and Being” 
(1854);“ Lectures on Gre^ Philosophy ” 
a864). Edited Works of Proiesbor 
Wilson. 


Ferrler, Susan Sdmonstou (b. 

FAlinburgh, 1782; d. November 7th, 
1854). “Marriage” (1818); “The 
Inheritance” (1824); and “Destiny; 
hr, The Chief’s Daughter” (1831). 
“Works” in 1841. 


Field, Miohael ^eudonym of 
Miss Bradley and Mias Cooper). “ Cal- 
liiTho*, etc.” (1884J; “Ae Father’s 
Tragedy, etc.” (188.^ ; “Brutus Ultor ” 
(1886) ; “ Canute the Great, etc,” (1887); 
“Long Ago” (1889): “The Tragic 
Mary^’ (1890); “Sight and Song” 
(1892); “A Question of Memory” (1893); 
“ Underneath the Bough (1893) ; 
“ Attila, my Attila ” (1895). 

Fielding, HealF (b. noar Glaston- 
bury, April 22nd, 1707; d. Lisbon, 
October 8tb, 175Q. “llie Adventures# 
of Joseph Andrews ” (174iy ; “ A Jour- 
ney from this World to the Next ” (1743) ; 
“TheHistoiyof Jonathan Wild” (1743); 

-- - es” (1749); 


K^ieces; “Love in Several Masques,” 
*Tho Tenmle Beau,” “The Author’s 
Farce,” “ The Coftee-House Politician,” 
“Tom Thumb,’* “The Modem Hus- 
band,” “The Mook Doctor,” “The 
Miser,” “The Intriguing Chamber** 


maid,” “Don Quixote in England,” 
“ Posq^,” “The Historical Better,” 
“ The Wedding Day,” and various mis- 
cellaneous woili», inmuding “ Essays on 
the Characters of Man,” and “ A Jour- 
nal of a Voyage to Lisbon.” Collected 
editions of his writings appeared in 1743, 
1762, and (edited by Boscoe) 1848. His 
novels were published, with an introduc- 
tion by Sir Walter ^tt, in 1821, in 
Ballantyne’s “Novelist’s Library.’’ For 
Biography and Criticism^^^^# the “Lives” 
W Murphy and Lawrence, Lady M. 
Wortley Moiit^u’s “Letters,” Jesse’s 
“ Celebrated ^nians,” Thackeray’s 
“ liectnres on the Humorists,” Masson’s 
“ Novelists and their Styles,” and Dob- 
son’s “ Fielding” in the Mngluh Men of 
Lettei'i scries. 

Finlay, George, LUIX (b. Scotland, 
1799 ; d. January 26th, 1875). “ Greece 
under the Bomans” (1843); “History 
of Greece, from its Conquest by the 
Crusaders to its Conquest by the Turks ” 
(1851) ; “ Histo^ of tlie Byzantine Em- 
pire ’’ (1852)^; “ History of the Byzantine 
and Greek JEinpires” (1854) ; “History 
of Greece under Othoman and Venetian 
Dominion” (1854); “History of the 
Greek Revolution ” (1861). 

Fitagerald, Edward (b. 1809; d. 
1883). Published translations of “Six 
Dramas of Calderon ” (1853) ; the 
“ Agamemnon ; ” “ Omar Kbayy&m 

and Salamau and Absaly” and wrote 
“Euphrauor, a Dialogue on Youth,” 
and “Folonius, a Collection of Wise Saws 
and Modem Instances.” “ Letters and 
Literary Bomains,” edited by W. Aldis 
Wright (1389). 

Fleoknoe, Bleliard (d. 1678). “Hie- 
rothalamium ; or, the Heavenly Nup- 
tials of our Blessed Saviour with a Pious 
&ule” (1626); “The Affections of a 
Pious Soule uoto our Saviour Christ ” 
(1610) : “ Miscellauia ; or, Poems of all 
Sorts'*^ (1653) ; “ A Belation of Ten* 
Years’ Travelis in Europe, Asia, Affriq^, 
and America” (165^: “Iiove’s Do- 
minion ’’ (1654) ; “ Tne Diarium or 
Journal, divide into twelve jomadas 
in burle^ue Bhime or Drolling Verse ” 
(1656) ; “ Enigmaticall Characters, all 
taken from the Life” (16^); “The 
Marriage of Oceanus and Britannia” 
(1659); “Heroic Portraite” (1660); 

“ Love^ Kingdom, a PaatoraV Trage- 
Comedy, with a Short Treatiser on the 
English Stage” (1664); “Ermixua: a 
T]^-Ooi^” (1G6» ; “The Damoi- 
aelles k la Modei a Comedy” (1667) ; 
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** Sir William Davenanfs Voyage to the 
other World »» (1668), etc. | 

Fletdhert Jolw (b. Bye, Sussex, 
December, 1579 ; d. 1626). “ Tlie Elder 
Brother;” “The Spauish Curate;” 

“ The Humorous Lieutenant ; ” “ The 
Faithful Sheoherdess ; ” “Boadicea;” 

“ The Loyal Subject ; ” “ Buie a Wife 
and Have a Wife ; ” “ The Ghaikces ; ” 
“The Wild-goose Chase;” “A Wife 
fora Month ; ” “ The Captain ; ” “ The 
Prophetess ; ” “ Love’s Cure ; ” “ Women 
Pleased;” “The Sea Voyage;” “The 
Fair Maid of the Inn;” “The Two 
Noble Kinsmen ” (supposed to have 
been rewised by William Shakesjiearc) ; 

“ The False One ; ” “ The Lover’s Pro- 
TOss” and “Tlic Noble Gentleinjin” 
(which are supposed to have been 
written with Shirley) ; “ Love’s Pilgrim- 
age;” “The Night Walker;” “Tlie 
Queen of Corinth ; ” “ Tlie Maid in the 
Mill ; ” “ The Nice Valour ; ” a number 
of plays written in conjunction wdth 
Beaumont, for which nee BsATiiiOKT 
AND Fletobeb. 

Foote. Samuel (b. Truro, 1719; d 
Dover, October 21 st, 1777). “The 
Diversions of the Morning” (1747); 
“The Auction of Pictures” (1748); 
“Taste” (1752) ; “'Plie Englishman in 
Paris ” (1753) ; “ The Knights ” (1764) ; 
“The Englishman Retnni^from Paris ” 
(1756); “The Autlior” (1757); “The 
Minor” (176T)) ; “ Tlie Orators^’ (1762) ; 
“The Lyar” (1762); “The Tryal of 
Samuel Foote ” (1763) ; “ The Mayor 
of Garrat” (1764); “Tlie Patron” 
(1764); “The Commissary” (1766); 
“Prelude on Opening the Tlieatre” 
(1767) ; “ The Devil upon Two Sticks” 
(1768); “The Lame Lover” (1770); 
“The Maid of Bath” (1771); ‘^Iho 
Na^b” (1772); “Piety in Pattens 
(1773) ; “The Cojseners” (1774) ; “The 
&nkrupt” (1776); “The Capuchin” 
’(1776); “A Trip to Calais” (1778); 

lindaroira” (1800 , “Tlie Slanderer;” 
and “The Young Hypocrite.” “Dra- 
matic Works” in 1778. For Biography, 
see tlie “Life” by C/Ooke (1800, 
Davies’s “ Life 6f Garrick/’ Boswell’s 
“Life of Johnson,” the “Biographia 
Dramatica,” the “Dictionary of Na- 
tional Bio^phy,” and Forster’s “ £s- 
. says.” 


“ The Tlieory of Glaciers ” (1859). Life 
by Principal Shairp and others (187^0. 

Ford. John (b.^Dsiugton, N. Devon, 
1586 ; d. Ilsington, 1640). “ Tbc Lover’s 
Melancholy ” (1629) ; “ ’Tis Pity She’s 
a Whore” (1633) ; “TheBrokeii Heart” 
(1633); “We’s Sacrifice” (1633); 
“Perkin VTarbeck” (1634); “The 
Fancies, Chaste and Noble ” (^S38) ; 


n657) ; “ Witch of Edmonton ” (with 
Dekker and Rowley) J “ The Royal Com- 
bat;” “An 111 Bemuuing has a Good 
End;” “The Fairy Knight” (with 
Dekker) ; “ A Late Murther of the Sonne 
upon the Mother ” (with Webster) ; and 
“ The Bristowe Merchant ” (with Dek- 
ker). “VTorks,” 1869. Swin- 

burne’s “ Essays and Studies,” Miiito’s 
“English Poets,” Ward’s “Dramatic 
Literature.” Works edited by Gifford 
and Dyce (1895). 

Foniiaii,Harry Buxton (b. London, 
July 11th, 1840. “ Our Living Poets ” 
0861), etc. Has edited the works of 
Shelley, Keats, etc. 

Fomter. Jolm (b. Newcastle, 1812; 
d. February Ist, 1876). “Statesman of 
the Commonwealth of England ” (1831- 
34); “A Life of Oliver Goldsmith” 
(1848) ; “ Biographical and Historical 
Essays” (1859); “Tlie Arrest of the 
Five Members by Charles tlie First” 
and “Debates on the Grand Remon- 
strance” (1860); “Sir John Eliot,” a 
biography (1864); “Walter Savage 
Landor,’’^ a biography (1808); “The 
Lite of Charles Dickens ” (1872-74) ; and 
“A Life of Jonathan Swift” (un- 
finished), (1876). Edited the Daily 
News (1846) and the (1847-58). 

Fofltor. John (b. Halifax, September 
17th, 1770 ; d. Stapleton, near Bristol, 
October lothf 1843). “Essays, in a 
Series of Letters to a Friend ” (1805) ; 
“ On the Evils of Popular Ignorance ” 
(1819) ; followed by other works, the 
chief one, “ Oantnoutious, Biographi- 
. cal, Literary, and Philosophical, to the 
Nclectic Review ” (18^40). Selected Works 


FoKhOs. James DaVUL D«C.li, (b. 

Edinburgh, April 20th, 1809 ; d. 1868). 
“ Travels through the Alps of Savoy ” 
(18^); “Norway and ite Glaciers” 
(1853) ; “ Totir of Mont Blanc ” (1855) ; 


In Bohn’s Standard Library. See “ The 
Life and Correspondence of John Fos- 
ter,” by Dr. Bylaud; also the “Life” 
by Shepherd. 

Fox or Foam. John (b. Boston, 
1517 ; d. 1687). Wrote “ De Non Plec- 
tendis Morte Adulteris Gousultatio” 
(1548) ; “De Censuril seu Excommuiii- 
GationeEcclesia8tica(1551) ; “ De Cliristo 
Triumphante ” (1551) ; “ Tables of 
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Grammar” (IdS^ ; “Acta and Monu> 
menis,. of the Church (1562) ; and 
many pther works, for a list of which 
fee Wood’s “ Athenas^OxonieiiseB.” See 
also Churton’s “ Life of Nowell,” Ful- 
ler’s “ Church History,” and Morley’s 
“ English Writers,” vols. viii. and xi. 

Fi^olUoii, Robert Edward (b. 

Glouroster, 1811). Earl’s Bene” 
(1870) ; “Pearl and Emerald” (1872) ; 
“ Zelda’s Fortune ” (1873) ; “ Olympia ” 
(1874) ; “ A Bog and his Shadow ” 
(1876); “Strange Waters” (187vS); 
“Queen Cophctua” (1880); “A Real 
Queen” (1884); “Rorooncos of the 
Law” (1889); “Ropes of Sand” 
(1893); “Jack Doyle’s Daughter” 
(1894), etc. 

Freeman, ProfeseoV Edward 
AuKUStue. DaCaL*. ZiLaD# (h. Hor- 

honie, Staffordshire, 1823 ; d. 1892). 
“ Church Restoration” (1846) ; “ A His- 
tory of Architecture” (1849); “An 
Essay on Window Tracery” (1850); 
“The Architecture of Llsndaif Cathe- 
dral” (1851) ; “The History and Con- 
quests of the Saracens” (1856): “An- 
cient Greece and Mediflsval Italy” in 
“Oxford Essays” (1858); “The His- 
tory and Antiquities of St. David’s,” 
with Re)v. W. Basil Jones (I860) ; “ The 
History of Federal Government” (1863) ; 
“ The History of theNonuan Conquest” 
1807-76) ; “ Old English History for 
Children” (1869); “The Cathedral 
Church of Wells (i870) ; “ Historical 
Essays” (1871-2-3) ; “ Growtli of the 
English (Constitution ” (1872) ; “ llio 
Unity of History” (1872) ; “ Compara- 
tive Politics ” (1873) ; “ Disestablish- 
ment and Discttdowment ” (1874) ; 

“ Historical and Architectural Studies ” 

S ; “ The Ottoman Power in 

je ” (1877) ; “ The Reign of Wil- 
liam • Rufus” (1881); “Some Im- 
pressions of the United States ” (1883) : 
“ The English People in their Home *’ 
(1884) ; “ The Prac^cal Bearing of Gen- 
eral Eurdpean History” (1884) ; “ The 
Methods of Historical Study” (1886) ; 
“ Chief Periods of •European History ” 
(1886); “Exeter” (ISSf); “Four Ox- 
ford Lectures” (1887); “William the 
Conqueror” (188^9 ; “ History of Sicily 
from the Sliest Times’’’ (1891); 
“Sicily, Phoenician, Greek, and Ro- 
man,’^ (1892); “History of Federal 
Government in Greece and Italy ” 
(1893); “Studies of Travel” (1893). 
llie fourth volume of the “ History of 
Sicily ” appeared in ,1896. “ Life ’’ by 
W.R.W. Stephens (1895). 


Fremantle, The Hon. and Very 
Rev. Wm. Henry (b. Swonboume, 
Bucks., 1831). “The Gospel of the 
Secular Life” (1882) ; “The World ae 
the Subject Redemption ” (1885), etc. 

Frere, John Hookham (b. 1769; 
d. 1841). Contributed to the famous 
Anii-Jacobin, in wbidi he wrote, among 
other jeux d^espritf “ The Loves of the 
Triangles,” and, with George Canning, 
“ The Neeily Knife-Grinder.^’ He alra 
published a translation of Aristophanes 
(1840), and a work called “Theocritus 
RestitutuB.” See “ The Works of the 
Right Hon. J. H. Frere,” with a Memoir 
by Sir Bartle Frero (1871). 

Frlswell, James Hain (b. New- 
port, 1827; d. 1878). “Life Portraits 
of Shokespeoie ” ; “The Gentle Life” 
(1864); “The Better Self”; “Other 
People’s Windows ” ; “ One of Two ” ; 
“Out and About”; “Aliout in the 
World ” ; “ A Man’s Thoughts ” ; “ Va- 
ria. ” ; “ Francis Spira, and other 

Poems,” ' besides editions of Sidney, 
Montaigne, A’Kempis, and others. 

Fronde, Profeseor Jamee An- 
thony, liL.D. (b. Darlington, Devon- 
shire, April 23rd, IS 18; d. October 
20th, 1894). “The Shadows of the 
Clouds” (1847); “The Nemesis of 
Faith” (1849); “The History of Eng- 
land from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth” (1816-70); three 
series of “ Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects” (1869, 1872, and 1877); “The 
English in Ireland in the Eighteenth 
Century” (1871-74); “Julius Csesan” 
(1879); “Buuyan” (1880); “Thomas 
Caiiyle; a History of the First Forty 
Years of his lafe ” (1882) ; “ Carlyle^ 
BemiiiLscences ” (1883); “Letters^ and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle” 
C1884); “Oceana” (1886); “The Eng- 
lish in the West Indies ” (1888) ; “ TTie 
Two Cliiefs of Dunboy ” (1889) ; “ Lord^ 
Beacohsiield ” (1890) ; “ Divoi'ce ql 

Catherine of Aragon” (1891); “The 
Spanish Btory of the Armada,” etc. 
(1802) ; “Life and Letters of Erasmus” 
(1894); “English Seamen in the Six- 
teenth Century ” (1895). 

Fnller, Thomas (b. 1608 ; d. August 
16Ui, 1661). “ David’s Haiiious Sinne, 
Heakie Repentance, Heavie Putiirii- 
merit, ” % poem (1631) ; “The Histone* 
of the Holy Warre^’ (1639-4dt42-47 
-61); “The Holy and Profane States” 
(1642-48-52-58); “Good Ihoughts in 
Bad Times” (1643) ; “ Good Thoughts 
in Worse Times” (1646) ; “Mixt Con- 
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templations in Better Times” (1660); 
” Andronicus ; or, the Unlortunate Poli- 
tician” (1649); ”A Pisgah-sight of 
Palestine” (16jk>); ”Abel Bedmvos; 
or, the Dead yet Spealoiig” (1661) ; 
”Tho Church History of Britain from 
the Birth of Christ to 1648” (1656); 
”The App^I of Injured Innocence” 
(1069); “Tlie ffistory of the Worthies 
of England ” (166^, etc., etc. A Se- 
lection from the Writing of Puller” 
was made by Arthur Broome (1816) ; 
fee also Charles Lamb’s ” Works ” and 
Basil Montagu’s “Selections.” There 
are “Lives ” of Puller by A. T. Russell 
(1844) and J. E. Bailey (1874). 

Fullttttoii, Lady Georglu (b. Tiz- 
all Hall, Sta^., September 23rd, 1812 ; 
d. January 19th, 1885). “ Ellen Middle- 
ton” (1844) ; “ Grantley Manor ” (1847) : 
“ Lady-bird ” (1852) ; “ Laurentia ’’ 

(1861) ; “ Too Strange not to be True ” 
(1864) ; “ Constance Sherwood ” (1865) ; 
“AStormyLife”0867); “Mrs. Gerald’s 
Niece ” (1869) ; “ Dramas from the Lives 
of the Saints” (1872); “The Gold- 
Digger, and other Verses” (1872); “A 
Wul and a Way ” (1881). ^veial bio- 
mphical works, etc. “Life,” by A. 
Craven. 


G 


Gairdnar, James (b. 1828). “His- 
toria Regis Kenrici &ptimi” (1858); 
“ Letters and Papers illustrative of the 
Reigns of Richard III. and Henry VII.” 
(1861-63); “The Houses of York and 
lAncaster ” (1874) ; “ Historical Collec- 
tions of a ^ndon Citizen” (1876); 
“Life and Reign of Richard III.” 

« ; “ T^e Fifteenth - Century 

, icles ” (1880) : “ Studies in Eng- 
lish History,” with James Spcdding 

ffi ; “Henry the Seventh” (1889). 
klso edited the “Paston Letters” 


.(1872-75), and several volumes of the 
•; Letters and Papers of Henry VUU.,” 
etc. 


Gale, Neman Rewland a>. Kew, 
1862). “A Country Muse” (1892 and 
1896); “A June Romance” (1892); 
“Orchard Songs” (1893); “Cricket 
Songs” (1894); “Soi^gs for Little 
People” (1896). 

Galt, John (b. 1779 : d. 1839). 
“ Annalb of the Perisn ” (1821) ; 
“Sir Andrew Wylie” (1822); “The 
Entail” (182!Q, etc. See “Autobio- 
graphy ” (1833) ; “ Literary life 
MitoeUanies ” (1834), and Mta^s “ Me- 
moir.” 


Galten, Fraaele, FJUMb. 1822). 
“The Teletype” (1850) ; “Tho ^t of 
Travel” (1865); “ Vacation Tourists ” 
(1861) ; “ Meteoiographioa ” fl863) ; 
“ Hereditary Genius” (1869) ; “ English 
Men of Sdenee. their Nature and Nut* 
tare ” (1874) ; “ Inquiries into Human 
Faculties” (1883) ; “ Record of Family 
Faculties” (1884); “Eroerieuc^ on 
Prehension” (1887); “Natural In- 
heritanoe” (1889); “Finger Prints” 
fl892>. 


Gardiner, Profesaor Samuel Baw- 
aon, LLJD. 0^. 1829). “ The History of 
England from the Accession of James 1. 
to the Disgrace of Chief Justice Coke ” 
(1863) ; “ranee Charles and the Spanirii 
Marriage” (1869); “Tlie Personal 
Government of Charles I.” (1877) ; 
“ England under the Duke of Bucking- 
ham and Charles I.” (1878); “Tlie 
Fall of tho Monarchy of Charles I.” 
(1879) ; “ The History of the Great 
Civil War” (1886-91); “History of 
the Commonwealth and Protectorate,” 
vol. i. (189^. Has edited “ The Con- 
stitutional Documents of the Puritan 


Revolution” (1880), and for the Camden 
Society “The Fortescue Papers” (1871); 
“TheHamiltonPapers” (1880). “Docu- 
ments Illubtrating the Impeachment of 
the Duke of Buckmghom” (1889), etc. 


Garnett, Bloliard, LLJ>., CJB. (b. 

Lichfield, February 27th, 1835). “ lo in 
Egypt, and other Poems ” (1859) , 

S genia in Delphi” (1890); “Poems” 
; Biographies' of Carlyle, Emerson, 
1 , etc. 

Gascoigne, George (b. 15:10; d. 
1577). Worlm first published in 1589, 
os “ The Pleasauntest Woiks of George 
Gascoigne, Esquire; nowlyo compyled 
into One Volume; that is to say, his 
‘Flowers, Herbes, Weedes’; ‘The 
Fniites of Warre * ; ‘ Tho Comedy called 
Supposes ’ ; ‘ Tlie Trage^ of locasta ; ’ 
‘Ibe Steele Glasse’; ‘The Complaynt 
of Philomene’; ‘ The Story of Ferdinando 
Jorouuni;’ ana ‘ The Pleasures'at Kenil- 
worth Castle.’ ” See Wartoii’s “ History 
of English Poetry,’ MUorley’s “English 
Writers,” vols. viii. and xi., and the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Gaskell, BUiabetb Cleghora (b. 

1810; d. 1865). “ Mary Barton ” (1848) ; 
“ Moorland Cottage (1860); “Cran- 
ford ” (1853) : “ Ruth ” (1863) ; “ North 
and South (18^ ; “ Memoir of Char- 
lotte Bront6” OT57) ; ” Cousin Phyllis” 
(1857) ; “ Right at Last ” (1860) ; “ Sil- 
via’s Wera” (1863); “Wives and 
Daughters ” (unfiniBhed) (1865)* 
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Qay, John (b. nesr Barnstaple, 1688 ; 
d. iJtovdon, December 4th, 173^. ** Rural 




“What d’ye CaU It? 
Weeksafter Marriage 


^ The l&epherd’s 
^‘Trivia” 


a (1715); 
; Three 
“Fables” 

(1726) ; “Beggar’s' Opera” (1727), etc. 
Lives by Coxe (1796) and Owen (1804). 

gIu^ Rev. John Cimnlngluun, 
D.D. (b. Edinbu^h, 1824). “ The Life 
and Words of Christ ” (1877) ; “ The 
English Reformation” (1879) ; “ Honrs 
with the Bible ” (1880) ; Old Testament 


[) ; “The Holy Land 


Characters” (li 
and the Bible “ 

Modem Light , , 

Old Testament History ” (1894), etc. 


J.UU-XI , JLUVJ 

” (1887) ; “ The fiible by 
” (1894); “Landmarks of 


Gibbon, Edward (b. Putney, April 
27th, 1737; d. Jauuar/ 16th, 1794). 
“ The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Bomau Empire” (1776-88); 
“ Essais sur I’Etude ae la Litt4rature ” 

ffi ; “ Antiquities of the House of 
iwick,” and other miscellaneous 
works, published, with Memoir, in 1799, 
under the editorship of John, Lord 
TSheffi eld. The Autobiography was after- 
wards edited by Dean Milman (1839). 
S(V Memoir by J, C. Morison (1879), 
and “ Proceedings of the Gibbon Com- 
memoration ” ( 1 895) . 


Gifford, WUllfun (b. Ashburton, 
Devonshire, April, 1766 ; d, London, 
DecemW31st. 1826). “Baviad” (1794); 
“ Masviad ” (1796), etc. Autobiogtaphy 
prefixed to his tnufflation of “Juvenal.'* 

GUdUfui, Roy. Goorgo (b. Comrie, 
Perthshire, 1813; d. August 13th, 1878). 
“ Gallery of Literary Poitraite,” three 
series (1845, 1849, 1866) ; “ Bards of the 
Bible (1860); “Book of British 
Poesy” (1861) ; “ Martyrs, Heroes, 
and Bards of the Scottish Covenant ” 
(1862) ; “The Grand Discovery ” (1854); 
“ History of a Man ” (1866) ; “ Christ- 
ianity and Our Era ” (1^7) ; “ Night ” 
(1867) ; “ Remoter Stars in the Church 
Sky • (1867) ; “ Modem Christian 
Heroes ” (1869) ; “ Life of Sir W. Scott” 
(1870) ; “ Comrw and its Neighl^ur* 
hood” (1872); “Life of Rev. W. 
Anderson ” (187?) ; “Sketches, Literary 
and Theolo^cal” (1881), etc. Editor 
of “Libraty Edition of the Popular 
Poets and Poetry of Britain,” etc. 

Glnsbnrg, ChrlatUui, UUB. (b. 
Warsaw, 1830). “ 1Q|ie Karaites, their 
History and Literature ” (1862); “The 
Essenes” (1864); “The Kabbalah” 
(1866); Commentaries, an edition of the 
ilasBorah, etc. 


Alnemon (h. Wakefield. 
November 25 Sl 1860). '“Joy Cometh 
in the Morning ” (1888) ; “ Both of this 

• “A VillflxrA HamndAn” 


Parish’ 
(1890) ; ‘*A 


“ AMa^uetader' 


, A Village Hampden' 
[oorland Idyll ” (1891) ; 


(1892) 5 At Society’s 
“ Between Two 


Opinions” (1893); “A Vagabond in 
Arts ” (1894) ; “ Sport of Stars ” (1895). 

Glwliig, George Robert (b. Wake- 
field, 186D. “A Life’s Morning” 

The Nether World ” (1889) ; 

.. . ... 

_ jm in Exile ” ; 

Qimiiar'^{1892); “The Odd 
■Women” (1893); “In the Tear of 
duhUee” (1894); “Eve's Bansom”; 
“The P&ying Queet” (1895): “The 
Whirlpool ” ; “ Human Odds and Ends” 
(1897). 


“ The Emancipated ” 
Grub Street ”(1891); “ 


Gladittene, Right Ron. W. R. (b. 

Liverpool, December 29th, 1809 : d. May 
19th, 1898). “ The State considered in 

its Relations with the Church ” (1838) ; 
“ Church Principles considered in their 
Results” (1841); “Remarks on recent 
Commercial Legislation ” (1846) ; “ Let- 
ters to the Earl of Aberdeen on the State 
J^rosecutions of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment” (1860-61); Studies on Homer and 
the Homeric Age ” (1868) : Wedgwood : 
an Address ” (1863) ; “ Ancient Greece : 
an Address ’’ (1865); “A Chapter of 
Autohiopaphy^’ (1868)^ “On ‘Ecce 
Homo ’ (1868) ; “ Juveutus Muudi : 

Gods and Men of the Heroic Age in 
Greece ” (1869) ; “ The Vatican Decrees ” 
(1874) ; “ Vaticanism ” (1875) ; “ Rome 
and me Latest Fashions in Religion ” 
(1876) ; “ Homeric Synchronism” (1876) ; 
“ liie Turk in Europe ” (1876) ; lessons 
in Massacre” 0877); “Gleanings of 
Past Yeare” (1879) ; “ The Irish'^aes- 
*tion” (1886); ’“Ihc Impregnable Hock 
of Holy Scripture” (1890); “Land- 
marks of Homeric Study ” (1890) ; “ An 
Academic Sketch ” (1892) ; “ ]&Face* 
Odes and the Carmen Sssonlore,” trans- 
lation 0895); “The Psalter” (1896); 
EditionnI Bishop Butler’s Works (18^), 
etc. Collected edition, of his Sp^ches, 
edited by A. W. Hutton and H. Jt Cohen, 
in progress. R. H. Hutton’s 

“Sketches ofi Contemporary States- 
men”; “Life” ly Kmett Smith 
0879); by G. W. E. Russell; 

H, W.*Luot’ 8 “Diaiy of Two Parlia- 
ments” (1886), and the same author’s 
biography (1895). 

Godwin, Mfury Wougrogfi- 

OBAIT.) 
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Godwin* William (b. Wisbech, 
Caxnbridgesliire, March 3rd, 1756 ; d. 
Loudon, April 7th, 1830). ^^Sketehes 
of History*^ (1784) : '‘PoliticalJustice” 
(1793); “Caleb Williams” (1794); 

“ Life of Lord Chatham ;”“Cloudesley;” 

“ Damon and Delia ; ” “ Deloiaine *, ” 
“The Enquirer;” “The Genius of 
Christianity Unveiled ; ” “On Poimla- 
tiou” (1820); “ The Herald of Litera- 
ture ; ” “ The History of the Common- 
wealth of England ; ” “ Imogen ; ” 
“Lives of the Necromancers” (1834); 

“ Mandeville ; *’ “ Life of Geoffrey 
Chaucer” (1803); “St. Leon,” and 
“Thoughts on Man.” He also pub- 
lished a Memoir of his wife in 1798. See 
the “ Life” by Kegau Paul (1876), and 
Leslie Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library.” 

Goldamitb* Oliver (b. Pallas, liOng- 
ford, Ireland, November 10th, 1728 ; d. 
London. April 4th, 1774). “ Essays ” 
(1758-65); “The Bee” (1759) ; “An 
Enquiry into the Present State of Polite 
Leading ” (175^ ; “ Biographies ” 

^oltaire, 1759; Ihomas Parnell, 17C8; 
Bolingbroke, 1770 ; Bichard Nash) ; 
“ The Citizen of the World ” (1760-62) ; 
“ The Traveller ; or, a Prospect of 
Society” (1764); “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field ’^(1766) ; “The Hermit; aBallail” 
(1766); “The Good-Natured Man” 
(1768) ; “Th5 Deserted Village” (1770) ; 
“ She Stoops to Conquer ” (1773) ; “ Ke- 
taliation : a Pqem ” (1774) ; “ Tlie Cap- 
tivity: an Oratorio;” some miscella- 
neous poems and various compilations, 
including “Memoirs of a I^testont 
coxy^emned to the Galleys of France for 
his Religion ; ” “ History of England in 
a Series of Letters from a Nobleman to 
his Sou ; ” “A Survey of Experimental 
Philosophy ; ” “ A Short English Gram- 
mar ; ** a translation of a French “ His- 
tory of Philosophy;” a collection of* 
“Poems for Young Ladies;” another 
collection called “Beauties of English 
Poetry ; ” a “ Roman History a 
“"History of the Earth and of Animated 
Nature ; ” a “ History of England ; ” a 
“ Histo^ of Greece ; ” a translfition of 
Scarron’s “ Comic Romance ; ” and con- 
tributions to The Oettileman'n Journal^ 
The Lady' a Mageame^^The Westmineter 
Maaazine, The Tuhlie Ledgw. The Busy 
Bodyj The Ctitical Review. The Mwtthhf 
and The BHtiah Magazim. His^ 
Life has been written by Sir James Prior' 
(1837), John Forster (1848), W. Irving 
(1849), W. Black (1879), and Henry 
Aui^n Dobson (188^. 

Gocidwliif Banray, DJ)., Bifiiop of 


Carlisle (b. King’s Lynn, 1818 ; d. Novem- 
ber 25th, 1891). “Memoir of pWiop 
Mackenzie” (1864); “Essays on the 
Pentateuch” (18^?/); “Walks lu the 
Begloiis of Science and Faith” (1883); 

“ 'Ae Foundations of the Creed ” (1889), 
etc. 

ir 

Gordon-Cnmmlng, Miss Constance . 
Fredeiioa (b. Altyre, May 2Gth, fe7). 

“ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas ” 
(1876); “At Homo in Fiji” 0881); 

“ Aliidy’s Cruise in a French Moii-of- 
War ” (1882) ; “ Fire Fountains ” (1883); 
“Granite Crags” (1881); “ Tid Corn- 
wall to Egypt” (188^)) ; “Wanderings 
ill China " (1886) ; “ Two Happy Years 
in Ceylon” (1891), etc. 

Gore, the Rev. Canon Charles, 

(b. 1853). “Roman Cutholic Claims” 

e ; “The Ministry of the Christian 
h” (1888); “The Incarnation of 
the Son of God ” (1891). Editor of and 
contributor to “ Lux Muiidi ; ” also 
edited G. J. Romanes* “ Thoughts cu 
Religion ” (1895), etc;. 

GoBoe, Edmund William (b. London < 
September ‘ilst, 1849). “On Vi<»l and 
Flute” (187»); “King Erik” (1876); 

“ Ac Unknown Lover ” (1878) ; 

“ Studios in the Literature of Xorthcni 
Euroi>o ” (1879) ; “ New Poems ” (1879); 

“ A Selection of English (Jdcs” (1881) ; 

“ Gray,” in the ThitfUsh Mm of Lvftera 
series (1882); “A Memoir (»f Cecil 
Lawson” (1883) ; “ A Critical Essay ouf 
George Tin worth”®' (1883); “ Seven - 
teentli-(^ntury Studies” (1883) • “The 
Works of Thomas Gray” (1884); 
“Firdausi in Exile” (1885); “Fmm 
Sht^espeare to Pope” (1885) ; “ Sir W. 
Raleigh” (1886) ; “Northern Studies” 
(1886); “Life of William Congreve” 
(1887) ; “History of Eighteeutli-Oeiitiiry 
Literature” (1889); “Life of P. H. 
Gosae ’’^isfather) (1890) ; “ On Viol and 
Flute” Poem8(collected) (1890); “Robert 
Browning : Perhonalia ” (1890) ; “ Gossip 
in a Libraxy” (1801)^ “Tho Jacoliean 
Poets” (1891); “The Secret of Nur- 
pisBo” (1892); “Qu^tions at lasue”' 
(1893) ; “ In Russet and Silver,” 

poems (1894) ; “ Ae Works of L. T. 
Beddoes”(1894); “Cxitical Kit-Kats” 
(1896). 

Gower, John (b. 1325 ?,*• d. 1402). 
“Speculum Meditantis,” in French; 
“Vox Clamauti^” in Latin ; “Confessio 
Amantis,” in Englirii. See Wartou’s 
“History of English Poetry,” and 
Motley’s “ £u|^iah Writers,” vols. iv.- 
vi. 
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Grand* BSadame Sarab, t'cre Mrs. 
FiaSifcs E. MiwiFall. ‘‘ Ideala ” (1888) ; 
“ A i)ome8tic Exiierimeiit ” (1891) ; 
‘^Singularly DeludS ** (1893); “The 
Heavenly 1 wiius ” ( 1 893) ; “Our Manifold 
Nature " (1894); “ The Beth Book "(1897). 

Grant* James (b. Ediifburgh, August 
l8t,d822 ; d. 1887^ “The Itomance of 
War ; or, Highlanders in Spain’* (1846); 
“ Highlanders of Belmum*’ (1847) ; “The 
Adventures of an Aute-de-Camp’* (1848); 
“Memoirs of Kirkcaldy of Grange ” 
(1849) ; “ Walter Fenton ” (ISjO) ; 

“Edinburgh Castle” (1850); “Bothwell; 
or, the Days of Mary, Queen of Scots” 
(1851) ; “‘Memoirs of Sir John Hep- 
burn, Marslial of Fiance, and Colonel 
of the Scots Brigade” (1851); “Jane 
Scton ; or, the King’s AdAcato ” (1853); 
“Philip Kollo; or, the Scottish Mus- 
keteers” (1851); “Frank Hilton; or, 
the (iucen’s Own ” (1855) • “ The 
Yellow Frigate” (1855) ; “The Phan- 
tom Regiiiieiit” (1850) ; “ Harry Ogil- 
vio ; or, the Black Dragoon ” (1856) ; 
“ Laura Everingham” (1857) ; “ Mem- 
•oii*sof tiie Manpiis of Montrose ” (1858): 
“ Arthur Blano ; or, tlie Hundred 
CuirnssicTs” (1858) ; “ The Cavaliers of 
Fortune” (1858) ; “Lucy Arden: a 
Tale of 1715 ” (1859) ; “ Legends of the 
Black Watch ” (1859) ; “ Mary of 
liorainc ” (1860) ; “ Oliver Ellis ; or, 
the Fusiliers” (1801); “Dick Rodney; 
or, th(5 Adventures of an Eton Boy” 
* (1801) ; “ The Cairfain of the Guard” 
(1862) ; “ The Adventures of Rob Roy ” 
(1863) ; “Lctty Hyde’s Lovers” (1863); 
“Second to None’’ (1864) ; “The King’s 
Own Borderers” (1865); “The Con- 
stable of Franco” (1866) ; “'Phe White 
Cockade ; or, Faith and Fortitude ” 
(18G7) ; “ First Love and Last Love” 
(1868) ; “ The Secret Dispatch ” (1868) ; 
“The Gii’l He Married” (1869) ; “Jack 
Manly, his Adventures ” (1870) ; “ Lady 
Wedderburn’s Wish” X1870) ; “Only 
an Ensign” (1871); “TJnder the Red 
Dragon*” (1871) ; “ British Battles on 
Laud and Sea” (1873) ; “Shall I Win 
Her? ” (1874) ; ‘♦Fairer than a Fairy *4 

a ; “One of the Six Huudn'd” 
; “ Morley Ashton ” (1876) ; “Six 
Years Ago” (1877); “Old and New 
Edinburg ; ” and other works. 

Gray* Thomas (b. London, Decem- 
ber 26th, 1716 ; d. Cambridge, July 30th, 
1771). “ Ode on a B>istant Prospect of 
Eton College ” (1742) ; “ Ode on Spring,” 
“ Hymn to Adversity,” “ Elegy written 
in a Country Churchyard” (17ol) ; “The 
Alliabce of Education and Government,” 


“ Ode to Vicissitude,” “ The Progress of 
Pocjsy,” and “ The Bard ” (1757) ; “ Ode 
on the Installation of the Duke of Gri^- 
ton to the Chanccllorahip of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge” (1769) ; and some 
minor pieces. His poems have been 
edited by Gilbert Wakefield (1786), Mit- 
ford (1835-43), Moultrie (1845), E. W. 
Qosse (1884), and several others. Tlie 
standara Biography is that by Mason, 
published in 1778. There is another by 
Oosse, ill the English Men of Lettern 
series. For Criticism, Johnson’s 
“ Lives of the Poets,” Hazlitt’s “Lec- 
tures ou the English Poets,” Roscoe’s 
“Essays,” Drake's “Literary Hours,” 
Brydges’ “ Ceusiira Litcraria,” and 
other works. 

Green* John Richard (b. 1837 ; 
d. 1883). “A Shoi-t History of the 
English People ” (1874) ; “ A Histoiy of 
the English People ” (1877-80) ; “ The 
Making of England” (1882); “The 
Conquest of England ” (1884). 

Chreen* Mrs. John Richard* nk 

Stopford (b. Kells, co. Meath). “ Henry 
the Second ” (1888) ; “ Town Life in the 
Fifteenth Century ” (1894). 

Green* Professor Thomas Hill 

(b. 1836; d. 1882). “Prolegomena to 
Ethics,” e<litod by A. C. Bradley (1883). 
“ Works,” edited by R?T.. Nutlleship 
(1885-88) . ‘ " Lectures ou the Principles 
of Political Obli^tions ” Jl 895). Edited 
the Philosophical Works of David Hume. 

Greene* Robert (b. Norwich, 1560; 
d. Septombci .Si-d, 1592). A full cata- 
logue of this writer’s works may be 
found in Lowndes’s “Bibliographer’s 
Manual.” Romauciw — “ Mcnaphon *’ 
(lf587) ; “Paudosto, thoIYiiimphof T'ime ; 
or, the History of Doraustus and Fau- 
* Ilia ” (1588) ; “ A Pair of Turtle Doves ; 
or, the Tragicall History of Bellora 
mid Fidelio” (1606) ; “ The History of 
Arlasto, King of Denmark” (1017>. 
Autobiography — “Greene’s Never loo 
Late” (1590); “Farewell to Folly” 

a Greene’s Groat’s-worth of Wit, 
t with a Million of Repentance” 
(1592) ; “Greene’s Vision” (1692) ; “ The 
Repentance of Robert Greene’’ (1592). 
Plays “ IVfomroilia” (15^) ; “ The 
Honourable Historie of Fner Bacon and 
Frier Bongay ” (1594) ; “The Historie of 
Orlan^ r’urioso” (16^; “Comidkl 
Historie of Alphonsus, King 4if Arra- 

§ on;” “A Lookiug-Glasse for Lon- 
on and England ” (with Lodge, 
1594); “The Scottish Historie of 
James IV.” (1598). Miscellaneous-^ 
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“The Myxrour of Modestie*’ (1684); 
“Morando” (1684); **Euphues, his 
Ceusuro to Philautus” (1687); “Peri- 
medes, the Blacksmith*’ (1688) ; Alci- 
da” (158^ ; ”The Spanish Mai^uorado” 
(1589). For Biography and ^tioism, 
9€e Collier’s ” Poetical Decameron ” and 

Dramatio Poetry,” GampbeU’s ” Speci- 
mens of the English Poets,” Hastitt’s 
” Age of Elizabeth/’ Dyce’s edition of 
Greene’s Works, Brydges’ ^Censura 
Literaria,” Beloe’s ” Anecdotes/’ Bit- 
son’s “ Bibliographia Poetica,” wood’s 
” Fasti Ozonienses^” The jReb'ospectirc 
Revieu^ the “Shakespeare Library,” 
Jusserand’s “ English Novel in the Tmie 
of Elizabeth,” the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,” and Morley’s 
“ fkiglish Writers,” vols. x. and xi. 

Greg, WUllam Batbbone (b. 1809, 
d. 1881). “Why are Women B^dund- 
ant?” (1869) ; “Ess^s on Political and 
Social ISdence;” “Enigmas of Life” 
(1872); “Literary and Social Judg- 
ments ; ” “ Politick Problems ; ” “ The 
Creed of Chnstendom” (3rd edition, 
1873) ; “ The Great Duel, its Meaning 
and Bcsults;” “Truth Edifica- 

tion;” “Bocks Ahead; or. Warnings 
of Cassandra” (1874) ; “Mistaken Aims 
and Attainable Ideals of the Artisan 
Class” (1876i; “Literary and Social 
J udgments ” (1877) ; “ Miscellaneous 
Essays” (1881-82). 

Qrirvllle, (b. 1666; d. 1628). 

“ The Life of the Benonrued Sir Philip 
Sidney” ^ublii^ed 1652) ; “ A Letter to 
an Honourable Lady ; ” “A Letter of 
Travell ; ” “ Cslica. a Collection of 109 
Songs ; ” “ A T’reatise on Human Learn- 
ing, in 16 Stanzas;” “An Inquisition 
upcm Fame and Honour, in 68 Stanzas ; ’ ' 

A Treatise on Wars, in 68 Stanzas ; ” 

“ Alaham,” a tragedy ; “ Mustapha,” a *' 
tragedy. Some of his poems appeared 
ip “Imgland’s Helicon.” His “Be- 
mf\^ns ” were published in 1670, ^ * 

Qrote, George g>. Clay HilL Beck- 
enham, November 17th, 1794 ; d. London, 
Jime 18th, 1871). “ITie F^ssentials ox 
Pariiamentary Keform” (1831); “Tlie 
History of Cfreece” (1846-66) ; “Plato 
and other Companions of Sokrates” 
(1865) ; “ A Beview of Mill’s Examin- 
ation of Sir. W. Hamilton” (1868); 
“‘Aristotle ” (1872). See “ Life ’’•by his 
wife (1876), and “ Minor Works ” (1878). 

Qrowe, Sir George, ]>.CJk (b. Clap- 
ham, 1820). “ Beethoven and his Nine 
Symphonies” (1886). Has edited Mae^ 
millanU Magazine, and the “ Dictioiiaty 


of Music and Musidans” (1879^9), 
to which he was one of the chi^ &u- 
tributors, as also to«Smith’s “ Dictionarv 
of the Bible.” ^ 

Gnmdy, Sydney (b. Manchester, 
1848). “The Days of his Vanity” 
(1876). Has 4.1so written many plays. 

Gnthrle, Thoaao, D.D. (b. Brd^iu, 
Forfarriiire, 1803; d. February 24tb, 
1873). “ The Gospel in Ezekiel ’’ (18.'>6) ; 
“Tlie City ; its Sins and Soitowb ” (1857) ; 
“Christ and the Inheritance of the 
Saints” (1858); “Seed-time and Har- 
vest of Bagged Schools” (1860); 
“ Speaking to itie Heart” (1862) ; “ The 
Angels’ Song ” (1866) ; “ Tlie Parables ” 
(1866); “Out of Haniess” (1867); 
“ Studies of fChoracter from the Old 
Testament ” (1868 and 1870) ; “ Sundays 
Abroad ” (1871) ; etc. Autobiography, 
with Memoir, by his sous (] 871-75). 


H 

Haggard, H, Rider (b. June 22iid^ 
1866). “ Cetewayo and his White 

Neighbours” (1882) ; “Dawn ” (1884) ; 
“The Witch’s Head” (1885); “King 
Solomon’s Mines” (1885) ; “She” (1886) ; 
“Jess” (1887); “Allan Quatermain” 
(1887) ; “Mr. Mecson’s Will” (1888) ; 
“Maiwa’s Bevengo” (1888) ; “Colonel 
Quaritch, V.C.” (1888) ; “ Allan’s Wife, 
and other Tales” (1889) ; “ Cleopatra”* 

a ; “Beatrice*’ (1890); “Tlie 
I’js Desire,” with Mr. Andrew Lang 
(1890^; “Eric Brighteyes” (1891); 
“ Nada the Lily ” (1892) ; “ Montezuma’s 
Daughter” (1893); “Dawn” (1894); 
“The People of the Mist” (1895); “ Joau 
Haste” (1895) ; “ The Wizard” (1896). 

Bake, Vkpiaas Gordea, MJI.C.P. 

(b. 1809; d. 1895). “ The Piromides” 
0839) ; “ Vates ” (1840) ; “ The World’s 
Epitaph” (1866); “Madeline, etc.” 
(1871); “ParAbles and Tales” (1872) ; 
“ New Symbols ” (1876) ; “ Le^nds of 
the Morrow ” (1878) ; “ Maiden Ec- 
fetasy” (18W) ; “The Serpent Play” 
(1883); “ITie New Day” (1890); 
“ Memoirs of Eighty Years ” (1892) ; 
“Selected Poems ”(1894). 

Hakluyt, Bloliard (b. 1553; d.lGlG). 
Voyages published in the following 
OToer:— (i) “ Divers. Voyages touching 
the>T Discoverie ti America and the 
Lands adjacent unto the Some ” (1582) ; 

S “ Foure Voyages unto Florida ” 
Si) ; and (3) “The Principal Naviga- 
tions, Voyages, Traffiques, and 
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coveries of the English Nation, made by 
Sea^f over Land, to the Most Bomote 
and Rirthest Distant Quarters of the 
Earth ” (1589). Of these, a new edition 
was published in 1809-12^ followed by 
a supplementary volume ui 1812, con- 
taining several Voyages whidh Hakluyt 
had recommended f or puWeatiom For 
bio^phicol and bibllographiGal par- 
ticulars, ttee the **Biographia Bnton- 
nica,*^ Oldys’s “Librarian,” Wood’s 
“ AthenoB Oxonienses,” Lowndes’s 
“ Bibliographer’s Manual,” and the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

Hall, Samuel Carter (b. 1801; d. 
March 16th, 1889). “Ireland” (1841- 
43); “Poems” (1850V); “Book of the 
Thames” (1869); “Book of South 
Wales,” etc. (with Mi's, flail) (1861); 
“ Memonos of Great Men and Women of 
the Age” (1870); “A Memory of T. 
Moore” (1879); “ Retrospect of a Long 
Life” (1883), etc. 


Hallam, Henry (h. Windsor, 1777; 
d. Penshurst, January 21st, 1859). “View 
of Europe during the Middle Ages ” 
(1818) ; “Constitutional History of Eng- 
land ” (1827) ; ** An Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe” (1837-39), and 
various essays in The ISdinbnrf/h J{encu\ 
See sketch of his “ Life” by Dean Mil- 
man in “Transactions of the Itoyal 
Society,” vol. x. 


Hamerton, Philip Gilbert (b. Lano- 
•side, Shaw, Lancashire, September 10th, 
1834; d. Novomber,*1894j. “APainter’s 
Camp in the Highlamh)” (1862) ; “ Con- 
temporary French Painters ” (1867) ; 
“ Etching and Etdiers ” (1868) ; “ Wen- 
derholmo” (1869); “The Intellectual 
Life ” (1873) ; “ Life of Turner ” (1878); 
“Modem Frenchmen” (1878); “The 
Graphic Arts ” (1882) ; “ Human Inter- 
course” (1884); “Landscape” (1^5); 
“ Imagination in Landscape Paiuting ” 
(1887) ; ‘ * TJie Saone : a Summer Voyage ” 
(1887) ; “French and Elmlish” (1^9); 
“ Portfolio Papeife ” (188^ ; “ Drawing 
and Engraving ” (1892) ; “Man in Art ^ 
(1892) ; “ PresentState of the Fine Arts 
in France ” (189^. 


Hamilton, Sir William (b. Glas- 
gow, March 8rd, 1791 ; d. 1856). Author 
of “ Discussions on Philosophy ” (1852) ; 
and of lectures on metaphysics and logic, 
published W Professors Maiisel and 
Voitch in 1859-60. ^ted the works 
of Beid, with Notes and Dissertations 
See Veitch’s “Memoirs” and 
weg’s “ History of Philosophy.” 


Hatmloy, &leut.-€k)ii. Sir IdwarS 


Bmeo (b. Bodmin, April 27tb, 1824; d. 
August 14th, 1893). “ The Story of the 
Campaign of Sebastopol” (1856); “Wel- 
lington’s Career ” (1860) ; “ The Opera- 
tions of War” (186Q; “Voltaire” 
(1877); “National Defence” (1889); 
“ Shakespeare’s Funeral, and Other 
Papers?’ (1889); “The War in the 
Crmiea” (1890), etc. “Life,” by Alexan- 
der lanes Shand (1895). 

Haana, Bey. Profeesor William, 
ldL.D. (b. 1808; d. May 24th, 1882). 
“Notes on a Visit to Hayti” (1836); 
“ On Religion ” (1867) ; “ Wycliffe and 
the Huguenots ” (1^) ; “ Lost Days 
of Our Lord’s Passion ’’ (186^ ; “ The 
Forty Days After Our Lord’s Resurrec- 
tion ” (1863) ; “ Earlier Years of Our 
Lord’s Life on Earth” (1864); “The 
Passion Week” (1866) ; “^o Ministry 
in Galilee” (1868); “Our Lord’s Life 
on Earth” (1869); “The Close of the 
Ministry ” (of .lesus Christ) (1869) ; 
“Wars of the Huguenots^’ (1871). 
Edited the Korth Britieh Beview, 


Haimay, James (b. 1827 ; d. 1873). 
“ Biscuits and Grog ” (1848) ; “A Claret 
Clip” (1818); “King Dobbs” (1848); 
“ Hearts are Trumps (1849) ; “Single- 
ton Fontenoy” (1850); “Sketches m 
Ultramarine'’’ (1863) ; “ Satire and 
Satirists” (1854) ; “ feustkeo Conyers” 
(1855) ; “ Essays from the Qmrterly ” 
(18GI) ; “A Course of Eugli^ Idtera- 
ture” (186G) ; and “ Studies on Thack- 
eray” (1869). Edited The Edinburgh 
Courant, 


Hardy, Mies Isa X>afhui (b. Enfield). 
“Between Two Fires” (1873); “Glen- 
caim” (1876); “Only a Love Story” 
(1877); “A Broken Faith” (1878); 
“Friend and Lover” (1880); “Love, 
•Honour, and Obey” (1881); “The 
Love That He Passed By” (1884); 
“ Between TwoOceons ” (ISfiii) ;“ Hearts 
or Diamonds ” (1885) : “ Oranges and 
Alligators” (1886) ; “The GKrl He Did 
Not Marry” (1887); “Love in Idle- 
ness” (1887) ; A New Othello ” (1890) ; 
“A Woman’s Loyalty” (1893); “A 
Buried Sin” (1893), etc. 


Hardy^ Tliomaa (b. Dorsetshire, 
June 2nd, 1840). “Under the Green- 
wood TVee ” (1872) ; “ A Pair of Blue 
Eyes ” (1873) ; “ Far from the Madding 
Crowdi’^ (1874) ; “The Hand of Ettidl- 
berta” (1876); “The Returd of the 
Native” (1878); “The Trumpet Major” 
(1880); A Laodicean ”(1881); “W 
on a Tower” (1882); “The M^or of 
Costerbridge” (1886); “The Wood- 
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lander8»» (1887); “Wessex Tales (1888); 
*‘A Group of Noble Dames’* (1891); 
‘^Tess of the D’Urbervilles ” (1892); 
“Life's Little Ironies” (1894); “Judo 
the Obscure ’’ (1895) ; “The Well Be- 
loved” (1897). 

Hare, Auguatus John Cnthbert 

(b. 1834). “Epitaphs from Country 
Churchyards ” (1856) ; “ Walks in 

Rome” (1871) ; “Memorials of a 'Quiet 
life ” (187*2) ; “ Wanderings in Spain ” 
(1873); “Days Near Rome” (1875); 

“ Cities of Northern and Central Italy ” 
(1876); “Walks in London” (1878); 
“Cities of Southern Italy and Sicily” 
(1883) ; “ Cities of Central and North- 
ern Italy” (1884); “Venice” (1884); 

“ Studies in Russia ” (1885) ; “ Sketches 
in Holland and ScamUiiavia” (1885) ; 

“ Palis ” (1887) ; “ Noith - Intern 

France ” (1890) ; “ Soutli - Eastern 

France” (1890); “South-Western 
France ” (1890) ; “ Memorials of Char- 
lotte, Countess Canning, and Louisa, 
Marchioness of Waterford” (1893); 
“Sussex” (1891); “Life and Letters 
of Maria Edgeworth” (1894); 

Story of My Life ” (1896). 

Hare, Ven. Jnlliu Charles (b. 
1795; d.l855). “The Victory of Faith,” 
etc. (1840) ; “ Mission of the Comforter,” 
etc. (1846) ; ,“ Guesses at Truth,” with 
A. W. Hare (1847); “Vindication of 
Luther” (1865); “Cliarges to tho Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of Lewes” (1856) ; 
translatetl (with Connop Thirlwall) Nie- 
buhr’s History of Rome,” etc. 

Herrington. Sir John (b. 1561 ; 
d. 1612). “ Orlando Furioso, translated 
into Heroical English Verse” (1591); 

“ The Metamorphosis of Ajax ” (1596) ; 
“The Englishman’s Doctor; or, the 
School of Saleme” (1609) ; “The Most 
Elegant and Witty Epigrams of Sir** 
J. H.” (1615). 

Harrieen, Frederic (b. London, 
October 18th, 1831). “Tne Moa.iing 
or History” (186;^; “England and 
France” (1866) ; “Questions for a Re- 
formed Parliament” (1867); ''‘Order 
and Progress” (1876) : a translation of 
Comte’s^* Social Statics” (1876) ; “'Hie 
Present and the Future ” (1880) ; 
“ Martial Law in Cabul ” (188(5 ; 
“ Lectures on i^ucatiou ” (1883) ; “ (Jn 
the Choice of Books ” (1886) ; ‘‘ Oliver 
Cromwell ” (1888) ; “ Eariy Vfotorian 
Litomtifte” {im); “Wflliam the 
SUent” (1897), etc. 

Hatoh, Sdwin, DJD. (h. Derby, 1835; 
d. November 11th, 1889). “ Student’s 


Handbook to the XJnivorsity and Col- 
leges of ()xford” (1873); “OrgiCisa- 
tion of Early ([lliristian Chin:(;he8” 
(1881) ; “ Progi’ess m Theology ” (1885); 
“ Study of Eiwjlesiastical History ” 
(1885); “Growth of Church Institu- 
tions” (1887): “Studies in Biblical 
Greek” 0881/). 

Hatton, Joseph (b. 1839). “ ClflKsto- 
pherHoiirick” (1869); “Clytie” (1874); 
“The Queen of Bohemia” (1877); 
“Cruel London ” (1878) ; “Throe Re- 
cruits.” (1880) ; “To-day in America” 
(1881); “The New Ceylon” (1881); 
“Journalistic London ” (1882) ; “ Henry 
Irving’s Imprc^ssions of America ” (1881) ; 
“John Needham’s Double” (1885); 
“ ITie Old House at Sandwich” (1887); 
“ Captured by Cannibals ” (1888) : “ Re- 
miniscences of J. L. Toole ” (1889) ; “By 
Order of the Czar” (1890); “ Tho 
Princess Mazuroft'” (1891); “(Jigaretto 
Papers ” (1892) ; “ Under the Great 

Seal” (1893); “In Jest and Earnest” 

B ; “ The Banishment of Jessop 
e”(1895); “A World Afloat” (1896); 
“The Dagger and the Gross ”(1897), etc. 

Havergal, Frances Ridley (b. 1 836 ; 

d. 1879). Author of many devotional 
etc. , of which a collected edition 
appeared in tlu’oe volumes in 1881, sup- 
plemented by furtlier volumes of verso 
and story. “Memorials,” by M. V, G. 
Havergal, liei* sister (1880), 

Haweto, Rev. Hugh Reginald (1). , 

1838). “Music anfi Morals” (1871); 
“Thoughts for the Times” (1872); 
“Speetdi ill Season” (1874); “Current 
Coin” (1870); “Arrows in tho Air” 
(1878); “Americim Humorists ” (1882) ; 
“My Musical Life” (1884); “Christ 
and Christianity” (1887); “Sir Morell 
Mackenzie ” (1893) ; “ Travel and Talk ” 
(1896), etc. 

Hawker, Robert Stephen (b. 1805; 
d. 1875). “Ecclesia” (1841) ; “Echoes 
from Old Coinwoll ” (1845); “The 
Quest of tho SangraiU’ (1864) ; “Corn- 
ish Ballads” (1869); “Footprints of 
Former Men in Cornwall” (1870). ilee 
Baring-Gould’s “ Vicar of Morwenstow ’ ’ 
and F. G. Lee’s “Life of R. S. Hawker.” 

Hayward, Ahraham (b. 1803; d. 
1884). “The Aft of Dining” (185*2) ; 
“ Biogiuphical and Critical Essays” 
(1858)^; “The Letters and Remains of 
Mrs. Piozzi” (1861) ; “ Selections from 
the Di^ of a Lady of Quality ” (1864) ; 
‘ ‘ Goethe, a Biographical Sketch ’ ’ (1877) ; 
“ Short Rules of Modem Wliist ” (1878) ; 
“Sketches of Eminent Statesmen and 
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Writers*’ (1880). He also translated 
Cioetffi's “Faust” (1883), edited the 
[akw l^fayazine^ and contributed con- 
stantly to the Edmbfli'fjh and Quarterly 
Ecvif'tcs. his “ Cr»rr«si>ondcnoe ” 

(18S6). 

Haslitt, William (II Maidstone, 
April 10th, 1778 ; d. September 18th, 
1830)1 “An Essay on the Principles 
of Human Action” (1805); “Free 
Thoughts oil Public Affairs ” (1806); 
“A Beply to Malthus” (1807); “The 
EloqueiiceK)! the British Senate” (1807); 
“A New Grammar of the English 
Tongue” (1810) ; “ Memoirs of Thomas 
llolcroft” (181(5 : ‘*CliMractei*sof Shakc- 
Kpearo’s Phiys” (1817); “Tlie Round 
Table ” (18lf) ; “ A View of the English 
Stage ” (1818) ; “ Lccturo^on the Eng- 
lish Poets” (1818) ; “Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers ” (1819) ; “IW- 
tical Essays” (1819); “Table Talk” 
(1821); “Lectures on the Dramatic 
Literature of the Ago of Elizalieth ” 
(1821) ; “ Chni'acteristics in the Manner 
of Rochefoucauld’s Maxims ” (1823) ; 

“ Libor Amoria ; or, the New Pygma- 
lion ” (1823); “Notes of a Journey 
through France and Italy” (1825)'; 
“The ^irit of the A^c; or, Contem- 
]iorary Portraits ” (1825) ; “ Select Poets 
of Great Britain” (1825); “The Plain 
Siieaker ; or, Opinions on Books, Men, 
ami Things” (1826); “The Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte” (1828); “Con- 
versations with James Northcote” 
(1830) ; ;md “A Lift of Titian ” (1830). 
ifec tne “Life” by his grandson (1867), 
and the “ Literary Remains,” witli the 
fii-st Lord Introduction, and 

Stephen’s “ Hours in a library. 

Head, Sir Franoie Bond (b. near 
Rochester, 179;i; d. July 23rd, 1875). 
“ Rough Notes on the Pampas ” (1826) ; 
“A Life of Bruce the Traveller ” (1830) ; 
“ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau ” 
(1833) ; “The Emigrant” (1846) ; “'Phe 
Defenceless State of Britain ” (1850) ; 
“A Faggot of Ffeuch Sticks” (1851); 
“ A Fortnight in Ireland ” (1852) ; “De- 
scriptive Essays ”*(1857) ; “The Horse* 
and his Rider” (1860); “The Royal 
Engineer” (1860), etc. 

Heber, Roglnald, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta (b. MaJpas, Ghesliire, April 21st, 
1783; d. 1826). “Poems” (1812); “The 
Personality and Office of the Christian 
Comforter ” (181(5 « edition of the 
works of Jeremy Taylor, and numerous 
essi^a in The Qmrterly liemew^ besides 
Lis Newdigate prixo poem, called “ Pales- 
tine.”. See his “Journal,” the “Life” 


W his widow (1830), “'riic Last Days of 
Heberj” by Thomas Robinson, ana the 
Memoirs by Potter and Taylor. 

HellM, Sir Arthur (b. 1817 ; d. Lon- 
don, March 7th, 1875). “Thoughts 
in the Cloister and the Crowd ” (1835) ; 
“Essays written in the Intervals of 
Business” (1841); “Friends in Coun- 
cil” (1841, 1859); “King Henry II.,” 
an historical drama (1843) ; “ Cathe- 
rine Douglas,” a tragedy (1813) ; “The 
Claims of Lalwur” (1845); “Companions 
of iny Solitude ” (1851) ; “A History of 
the Spanish Conquest of America” 
(1855-61); “Oulita, the Serf” (1858); 
“ Roalmah ” (1869) ; “ life of Pizarro ” 
(1869); “Casimir Maremma” (1870); 
“Brevia: Short Essays and Aphorisms” 
(1870); “Conversations on War and 
General Culture” (1871); “Thoughts 
upon Grovemment ” (1871) ; “ Life of 
Cortez” (1871);. “Ivan de Bixon” 
(1874) ; and “ Social Pressure” (1874). 

Hemans, Felioia Dorothea (b. 

1794; d. 1835). “Early Blossoms of 
Spring” (1808) ; “England and Spain; 
or, Valour and Patriotism” (1808) ; “The 
Domestic Affections” (1811^ ; “Restora- 
tion of the Works of Art in Italy ” (1817) ; 
“ Modem Greece” (1817) ; “Meeting of 
Wallace and Bruce” (1819); “The 
Sceptic” (1820); “Dortmeor” (1821); 

. “Welsh Melodies” (1822); “Siege of 
Valencia” 0*^28); “The Forest &uc- 
tujiry ” (1826) ; “ Record# of Woman ”• 
(1828); “Songs of the Affections” 
(1830); “National LyTics” (1834); 
“Hymns of Childhood” (1834) ; “Scenes 
and Hymns of Life ” (1834) ; “ Poetfcal 
'Remains” (1836). 

Henley, W. H, LL.D. (h. Glouces- 
ter, 1849) . “A Book of Verses ’ ’ (1888) ; 
“Views and Reviews” (1890); “Three 
•plays,” with R. L. Stevenson (1892) ; 
“The Song of tlie Sword, etc.” (1892) ; 
“ London Voluntaries, etc.” (1893)* 
Edit(»of “English Classics,” the “Tudor 
Translations,” etc. Also edited 
Meview And National Observer, Edited 
works of Byron (1896) ; Burns (1897). 

Henry, Matthew (b. Bmadoak, 
Whitchurch, Shropshire, 1662 ; d. Nant- 
wich, Juno 22nd, 1714). “An Exposi- 
tion of the Ofd and New Testaments,” 
“ Life of the Rev. Philip Henry ” (1696); 
“ Disamrse concerning Meekness V 
(16^);* “The Ooiiunuuicant’% CJom- 
pauion ” (1704) ; “ Direction for Daily 
Communion” (1712), and “The Plea- 
santness of a Religious Life” (1714). 
See the “ Lives ” by Tong and Williams. 
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Henty, George Alfired (b. 1832). 
“ The March to Magdala ” (iste) ; “ All 
But Lost” (1869); “Out on the Pam- 
paa” (1870); “The Young Praiic- 
Tirours” (1871); “The March to Coo- 
massio ” (1874); “ The Young Colonist ” 
(1884); “Conaemned as a Nihilist” 
(1892) ; “ Wnlf the Saxon ” (1894) ; 
“ In the Heart of the Bookies ” (1894) ; 
“At Agincourt ” (1896) ; “ On the Irra- 
waddy^’ (1896) ; “With Cochrane the 
Bauntlpss^’ (1896) ; “ The Queen’s Cup ” 
(1897), etc. ^ 


Herbert, George 

“The Temple” (1631^ 


(b. 1593; d. 1632). 
1) ; “ The County 
Parson ” (1652), etc. Hee the “ Lives • 
by Izaak Walton (1670) and Buy^nck 
(1858) ; also the edition of liis Works, 
with a Memoir by A. B. Grosaxt (1875). 

Herrlok, Bobert (b. London, 1591; 
d. October 15th, 1674). “Noble Num- 
bers, or Pious Pieces” (1647). The 
remainder of his writings appeared in 
1648 under the title of “H^perides.” 
See the “ Complete Poems,” edited by 
A. B. Grosart (1877), and the “Selec* 
tion,” by F. T. Palgrave (1877). 

Horaobtfl, Sir Jobn Frederiok 
WUllMn^. 1792; d. 1871). “APre- 
liminaiy Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy ” (1830) ; “ A Trea- 
tise on Astebnomy ” (1833) ; “ Results 
of Astronomical Ob^rvations made 
during the Years 1834-38 at the Capo 
of Go^ Hope ” (1847) ; “ Outlines of 
Astronomy” (1849); “A Manual of 
Scientific Enquiry” (1849); “Essoys 
from the Edinburgh and Quarterly 
Eeviewe^^ (1857). 

Heywood, Jobn (b. 1506; d. 1565); 
Works:—** The Play of Love” (1533); 
“ A Mery Play betweene Johan the Hus- 
band, Tyb the Wife, and St. Johan the; 
Presiyr’’ (1533); “A Mery Play bo- 
tweone the Parnoner and the Frere, the 
Curate and Neybour Prattle” (1533) ; 
*l,Of Genfylnes and Nobylyte, a !0ya- 
logue” (h^5) ; **A Dialogue,, etc.” 
(1546) ; “ The Spider and ^ Plie ” 


k 


The 
>);“A 


(1556) ; “ABreefeBalet 
ay called the Foure P’s’^ (: 

Balade,” etc., in MS. Harl. ; ** Dialogue 
of Wit and Folly,” in Fairholt’s edition ; 
** Poetical Dialogue,” etc.* in MS. Harl., 
Brit. Mus. ; ** A Description of a Most 
Noble Ladye.”inMS. Harl. 

HlttBdOii, Itrs. Kntiuurlae, nie 

Tymn (b. Dublin, 1861). “Louise de 
la VaUi5reJ’ etc. (1885); “ Shamrocks ” 
(1887) : “ A Nun, her Friends, and her 
Order*’ (1891); “Ballads and Lyrics” 


(1891) ; *‘ A Cluster of Nuts ” ; ** Cuckoo 
^ngs ” (1894) ; Mirado Plays ” ;«‘4The 
Way of a Maid ”(1^95); “An Isle in the 
Water ” ; “ The Course of True Love ; " 
“ A Lover’s Breast-knot ” ; “ Oh, what 
a Plague is Love” (1896); “The Wind 
in the Trees ”.(1898), etc. 


Hinton, James, M.11.C.S. (b,J822; • 
d. 1875). **Mau and His Dwemng- 
place ” (1859) ; ** Life in Nature ” (1862) ; 

“ Myste^ oi Pain ” (1866) ; “ Selections 
from MSS.” (1870-74); “Chapters on 
the Art of linking” (1879); and 
various medical works. “Life” by 
Miss Jane Ellice Hopkins (1878). 

Hinton, Rev. J. Howard (b. March 
24th, 1791 ; d. December 17th, 1873). 
“ Voluntanr Principle in the United 
States *’(185^1); “Acquaintance with God ” 
(1856); “God’s Government of Man” 
(1856); “Redemption” (1859); “Tour 
m Holland and North Germany ” (I860) ; 

“ Moderate Calvinism Re-exammed ” 
(1861) ; “Theological Works” (1864), etc. 

Hobbo^ John Oliver, vere Mrs. 
Pearl Craigie (b. Boston, Mass., Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1867). ** Some Emotions and a 
Moral ” (1891) ; “The Sinner’s Comedy ” 
(1892) ; “A Bundle of Life” (1893) ; 
“A Study in Temptations ” (1893); “The 
Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wicken- 
ham” (1895); “Tho Herb-Moon” 
(1896) ; “Tho School for Saints ” (1897). 

Hobboa, Tbomaa (b. Malmesbury, 
April 5th, 1588 ; d, December 4th, 1679) .r 
“The Wonders of Peak,” a poem 

S : “De Cive” (1646); “Human 
e ” 1660 ; “ De Corpore PoUtico ” 
(1650) ; “Leviathan” (1651) ; “Liberty 
and Necessity ” (1654) ; “ Decameron 
Physiologicum” (1678); “The Behe- 
moth ” ; a free translation of Aristotle’s 
** Rhetoric ; ” a translation of Homer 
into English verse ; and his own ** Life,” 
in Latin verse (1672). See also the 
“Life” by Blackbume (1681) Complete 
Works by Sir W. Molesworth (1842-45). 

Hodder, Edwin (b. Staines, 1837). 

“ Heroes of Britain ” (1878-80) ; ** Cities 
lOf the World” (1881-84); “life and 
Work of the Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 


“ Histoxr of South AusMia ” (1893) . 
“John MacGregor: ‘ Rob Roy ’ ” (1894) ; 
George Smith of Coalville ’’ (1896), 

Hoeir, Kira. Franeea Sarah 

(b. 1830). ** A House of Cards ” 

(1808); “Falsety True” (1870); “A 
Golden Sorrow^’ (1872) ; “ Out of 
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Court” (1874) ; 'Ihe BloBBoming of an 
Aloe4\(1875) ; “No Sign, etc.” (1876) ; 
“Grid’s Double” ( 1876 ); “All or 
Nothing” (1879); ^The Question of 
Cain” (1882); “The Lover’s Creed” 
(1884); “A Stem Chase” (1886); 

“Translations from the French,” etc. 

• 

* Hogg, James (b. Forest of Ettrick, 
Selkirkshire, January 25th, 1772; d. 
Altrive, November Sslst, 18%). “The 
Mistakes of a Night” (1794) ; “ Verses” 
(1801) ; “The Mountain Bard” (1807) ; 
“ The QuSen’s Wake ” (1813) ; “ Madoc 
of the Moor,” “ITie Pilgnms of the 
Sun,” “The Poetic Mirror,” “Queen 
Ifynde,” and other poems; together 
with the following prose works : — “ The 
Brownie of Bodabeck,” “W^inter Even- 
ing Tales,” “ The Three Perils of Man.” 
“ The Three Perils of Women,” “ The 
Altrive Tales,” “ The Confessions of a 
.Tustifted Sinner,” “ Lay Sermons,” and 
“ A Life of Sir Walter Scott.” 

Hole, The Very Bev. Samuel 
Reynolda, D.D« (b. December 5th, 
1819). “A Little Tour in Ireland” 
(1859) ; “A Book about Boses ” (1869) ; 
“Six of Spades” (1872); “Hints to 
Preachers (1880) ; “ Nice and her 
Neighbours” (1881); “A Book about 
the Garden and the Gardener ” (1892) ; 
“ The Memories of Dean Hole ” (1892) ; 
“ More Memories” (1894), etc. 

Hoed, Thomas (b. London, May 

‘ 23rd, 1799 ; d. Loud^, 1845). “Odes and 
Addresses to Great^eople,” with J. H. 
Reynolds (1825) ; “The Plea of the Mid- 
summer Fairies, and Other Poems” 
(1827) ; “ National Tales ” (1827) ; “Ihe 
Epping Hunt ” (1829) ; “ Comic Annual” 
(1830 to 1839) ; “Tylnev Hall” (1834) ; 
“Hood’s Own” (1838:39); “Up the 
Rhine” (1840) ; and “Whimsicalities” 
(1843-44). The “Poems,” and “Poems 
of Wit and Humour,” are published in 
a collected form. For Biography, see 
his Litenuj Reminiscences in “ Hood’s 
Own ” and the • Life ” by Hood’s son 
and daughter. 

Hook, Theotfibre Edward (b. LoniS 

don, September 22 nd, 1788 ; d. London, 
August 24th, 1841). “Sayings and 
Doings” (1824, 1825, 1828); « Max- 
well’^ (183m; “Gilbert Gurney” (1835); 
“ Guniey Married” (1837) ; “ JockBrag^’ 
(1837) ; * ' Births, Deaths, and Marriages” 
(1839) ; “ Precepts ancLPractice ” (1840); 
“Fa&crs and Sons” (184(p; and “Pere- 
grine Bunce ; ” also several plays, includ- 
mg “Peter and Paul” and “Killing No 
Murder.” Hia “Life of Sir David 


Baird ” in 1832. Edited John BuU and 
New Mmthly, “Life” by Ba^am(1848}. 

Hook, Walter Farqvhar, DJI., 

Dean of Chichester (b. London, 1798; 
d. October 20th, 1875). “The Last 
Daw of Our Lord’s Ministry ” (1832) ; 
“ Sermons Preached before the Uuiver- 
sily of Oxford” (1837); “Hear tho 
Church (1838) ; “ A (Church Diction- 
ary ” (1842) ; “ An Ecdesiaatical. Bi- 
ography” (1845-52); “The Three Be- 
foimations; Lutheran, Roman, Angli- 
can” (1847) ; “ Lives of the Archhiahopa 
of Canterbury [to Archbidiop Juxon] 
(1860-76) ; “ The Church and its Ordin- 
ances” (187m. “Life” by W. R. W. 
Stephens (1878). 

Hooker, Blobard (b. 1553 ; d. 1600). 
“ On the I^ws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” 
books i. — iv. (1593); book v. (1597); 
book vii. (1617); o^ks vi. and viii. 
(1648). Bev. Jojm Keble published on 
edition of Hooker in 1836, revised by 
Dean Church and Canon Paget (1888). 

Hope, Anthony, vere Anthony 
Hope Hawkins (b. 1863). “ A Man of 
Mark” (1890); “Father Stafford” 
(1891); “Mr. Witt’s Widow” (1892); 
“A Change of Air” (1893); Sport 
Royal ” (1893) ; “ Half a Hero” (1893) ; 
“ The Pmonor of Zenda ” (1894) ; “ The 
God in tho Car” (1894) The DoUy 
Dialogues ” (1894) ; “ Chronicles of 
Count Antonio ” (1895) ; J’ Comedies of 
Courtship” (1895); “Tno^eart of Prin- 
cess Osra” (1896) ; “ Phroso ” (1897) ; 
“ Simon Dale ” (1898). 

Home, George, Bishop of Nor^ch 
(b. 1730; d. 1792). “Commentary of 
the Psalms” (1776), etc. 

Home; Richard Henglst (b. Lon- 
don, 1803; d. 1884). “Cosmo de 
•Mcmci” (1837); “Tho Death of Mar- 
lowe ” (1838) ; “ Exposition of the False 
Medium and Barriers excluding Men 
of Genius, ftom the Public” (l838)P; 
“ Gregory ' the Seventh/* a tragedy 
(1840) ; “ A Life of Napoleon ” (1»1) ; 
“Orioif, an Epic Poem” (1843); “A 
New Spirit of £e Age ” (1844) ; Bal- 
lads and Romances^’ (1846); “Judas 
Iscariot ” (1848) ; “ The Dreamer and 
the Worker (1861) ; “ Undeveloped 
Characters of Shakespeare ; ” “ Ausm- 
lian Facts and Prospe^ ; ” and “ Laura 
Dibahw” (1880). 

Bomimg, BraeatWIUlaaif Q>.Midn 
dleshrougln June 7 th, 1866). “ A Bride 
from the Bush” (1890) ; Under Two 
Skies ” (1892) ; “ Tiny LuttreU ” ( 1898 ) 5 
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“ The Boss of Taroomba’’ (1894) ; ** The 
Unbidden Guest” (1894); “Irralic’s 
Bushranger” (1896); ‘‘The Rogue’s 
March " (1896) ; My Loi-d Duke ” 
(1897) ; “ Young Blood ” (1898). 


Horton, Hev. Bobert Forman, 
D,0. (b. 1855). “History of tlie Bo- 
mans” (1884); “ Inspiration and the 
Bible”; “TheBookc^Proverbs” (1888); 
“Revelation and the Bible” (1892); 
“ Yerbum Dei (1893) ; “ Tlie Cartoons 
of St. Mark” (1894); “The AwstW 
Creed,” etc. (1895); “John Howe”: 
“ Four Pillars of the Home” ; “On the 
Art of Living Together” (189G). 

Houghton, Richard Monokton 
mines, Baron (h. 1809; d. 1885). “Me- 
morials of a Tour in Greece ” (1833) ; 
“ Memorials of a Residence on the Con- 
tinent” (1838); “Poomsof Many Years” 
(1838) ; ‘^Poetry for the People (1840) : 
“Poems, Legendary and Historical” 
(184^; “Keats’s Life, Letters, and Liter- 
ary RemoinB” (1848); “ Boswclliana” 
(1855); “Essays on Reform” (1867); 
“Monographs, Personal and Social” 
(1873). “ Life ” by Wemyss Reid (1890). 

Howe, John (h. 1630 ; d. 1 706). “ The 
Living Tensile ” (1676-1702); “'Die Re- 
deemer’s Tears ” (1685); “ The Calm and 
Sober Inquiry concerning the Possibility 
of a Trinity in the Godhead ” (1695); 
“The Blessedness of the Righteous;” 
“The Redeemer’s Dominion over the 
Invisible World; ” “Delighting in God” 
(1700). aSV'<! the “ Lives ’ ’ by Calumy , Hunt 
(1823), Rogers (1836), and Horton (1896). 


Howell, James (b. 1594; d. 1666). 
“ Dendrqlogia ; or, the Vocoll Forest ” 
(1640) ; “ Instructions for Forraine Tra- 
vell” (1642); “ Epistolm Ho-elian®*’ 
(1645-5o) ; “A Perfect Description of 
the Pqpple and Country of Scotland ” 
0649) ; “ Londinopolis, on Historical! 
Discourse or Perlustration of the City of 
London and of Westminster” (1657) ; 
“iPoemfl upon Divers Emergent O^a- 
BU)gs” (1664). See “Atheuse Oxo- 
niems,” “ Bioflgaphia Britanniai,” the 
“Dictionary or National Biography,” 
and HaUam’s “ Literature of Europe.” 


Howltt, Mary (b. Uttoxoter, 1800; 
d. January 30th, 1888). “ The »^von 
Temptations ; ” “ Wood '-Leighton ; ” 
“The Heir of West Wayland p’ “Tlie 
Dial of I^ove ; ” “ Lilieslea ; ” “ Stories 
ofmpleford;” “The Cost of CJoerg- 
wyn,” etc. She also translated into 
Engfiah Andersen’s “Improvisatore,’* 
and all the works of Frederika Bremer. 

Hewitt^ William (b. 1795 ; d. 18/9). 


“The Book of the Season” (1831); “ The 
History of Priestcraft” (1833); “oThe 
Rural Life of England” (1837) ; “Stu- 
dent Life in Gcnna5iy” (1841) ; “The 
Rural and Domestic Life of Germany ” 
(1842) ; The Aristocracy of England ” 
(1846) ; “ The Haunts and Homes of 
British Poets” (1847); “The Man of 
the People” (1860); “The Rvmed 
Castles and Abbeys of England ” (1861) ; 
“The History of the Supernatural” 
(1863) ; “ 'Hie Mad War Planet, and 
other Poems ” (1871), etc. 

Howson, John Saul, Dean of 
Chester (l>. 1816; d. December 15th, 
1885). “The Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,’* with W. J. Conyhearo (1852) ; 
“The Miracles of Christ” (1871-77); 
“Chester as. It Was” (1872); “The 
River Dee. its Aspect and Histoiy ” 
(1875) ; “HorffiPetrinm” (1883). 

Hughes, Thomas (b. 1823 ; d. 1896). 
“Tom Brown’s School Days” (1856); 
“Tom Brown at Oxford” (1861); 
“The Scouring of the White Horse” 
(1858); “Alfred the Great” (1869); 
“ Tlio Memoirs of a Brother ” (1873) ; 
“ Our Old Church ” (1879) ; “ Tlie Man- 
liness of Christ” (1879) ; “ Memoir of 
Daniel Macmillan ” (1882) ; “ A Manual 
for Co-operators” (1881); “Gone to 
Texas ” (1884) ; “ Memoir of Bisliop 
Fraser” (1887); “David LiviugRtono” 
(1889) ; and sundry mi.scellanie». 


Hume, David (b. Edinburgh, April 
26th. 1711 ; d. Edinburgh, August 26th, 
1776). “Treatise of Human Nature” 


(1738); “Essays, Moral, Political, and 
Literary ” (1741-42) ; an “ Inquiry Con- 
cerning Human Untlerstanding ” (1748) ; 
an “ Inquiry Concerning the Principles 
of Morals” (1751); “Political Dis- 


course ” (1751) ; “ The History of Eng- 
land” (1764, 1756, 1759, and 1761) ; and 
the “Natural History of Religion’’ 
(1755). See tlie “Autobiography,” 
edited by Adaxp Smith (1789) ; and the 
“lives” by Pratt (1777), Dalrympl© 
(1787), Ritchie (1807), and Hill Burton 
(1846) . ‘ ‘ Philosophical Wcu'ks ’ ’ (1875) . 
S^e Huxley’s monograpn (1879). 


Hunt, James Henry Leigh (b. 

Southgate, Middlesex, October 19th, 
1784; d. August 28th, 1859). “The 
Feast of the Poets (1814); “The De* 
scent of Liberty ” (1815) ; “ Bacchus in 
Tuscany ” (1816) ; “ Hero and Loandef ” 
(1816) ; “ Francesca da Rimini ” (1816) ; 
“ Ultra- Ci-epidoii us ” (1819) ; “ Amyii- 
tas” (1820); “Recollections of Lord 
Byron (1828); “Sir Ralph Esher” 
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(1832); ** Captain Sword and Captain 
Fen (1839) ; “ A Legend of Floroncc ** 
(I84(}^* “ The Palfrey ” (1842) ; “ Cliris- 
tiaiiisnf’’ (1846) ; “ Men, Women, and 
Books »» (1847); “The lWn’» (1848) ; 
“Autobiography (1850); “The Re- 
ligion of the Heart ** (1853) ; “ Stories 
ill Verse »» (1855); “The Old Court 
.Suburl>’» (1855) ; “Table Talk;’’ “A 
Jar m Honey from Mount Hybla;’’ 
“A Tale for the Chimney Comer;” 
“ Wishing Cap Fapei's ; ” and “ A Day 
l)> the Fire.’^ Ho was also the com- 
piler, witlf notes, of “Wit and Hu- 
mour” and “ Imagination and Fancy.” 
Edited The Examwer (1808-21) ; The 
iMerary Examiner (1817) ,* The hidicator 
(1819-21) ; The Vommmon (1828) ; The 
Tat In' (1830-32) ; The Laftaon Jourmtl 
(1834.-35) ; and The Rejtector, For 
Biography, 5^;<?the “ Life and Letters” by 
his son; Cosmo MonkhoiLse’s “Life;” 
Hawthorne’s “Our Old Home;” 
Grundy’s “ Pictures of the Past,” 
etc. i:iee also Alcxiuider Smith’s 
“ Dreamlhoriie.” 

Huxley. Tbornas Henry, LL.D. 

(b. Ealing, May lth, 1825; d. June 29th, 
1895). “ Man’s Place in Nature ” 

(1863) ; “ liectiiros on Comparative 

Anatomy” (1864); “Lessons on Ele- 
mentary Physiology” (I860); “The 
Classification of Animals” (1869) ; “Lay 
Sermons, Addresses, anu Reviews ” 
(1870) ; “ Critiques and Addresses ” 

(1873) ; “ Elementary Biology ” (1875) ; 
' American Lecture and Addre.sses ” 
(1877) : “ Hume ” (1879) ; “ The Cray- 
fish” (1881); “Science, Culture, etc.” 

S ; “Social Diseases and Woi-se 
dies ” (1891) ; “ Essays upon some 
Controverted Questions” (1892) ; “Evo- 
lution nnd Ethics” (1893). Collected 
Essays, in nine volumes, comideted 
18.»5. 


Z 

• 

Ing^onr, Jean(h. Boston, about 1820 ; 
d. 1897). “Tales of Orris ” (1860) ; “The 
Round of Days*^ (1861) ; “ jpoems” ,, 
(1862) ; “A Story of Doom, and other 
Poems” (1867); “Mopsa the Fairy” 
(1869); “Little Wonderhom” (1872); 
“Off the Skelligs” (1873); “Fated to 
be Free” (1876) ; “ Don John” (1876) ; 
“Sarah de Beronger” (1880); “The 
High,Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire ” 
(1883) ; “ Very Young, etc.” (1890) ; 

“ Stories Told to a Child ” (1892). 

lagoldsby, ThoniM. {See Bahhav, 

Rioba^d Hsnby.) 


James I. of England (b. Edin.* 
burgh, June I9th, 1566 ; d. Mwch 27th, 
162o). “Ess^s of a Prentice in the 
Divine Artof Poosie” (1584) ; “Majesty’s 
Poetical Exercises” (1591) ; “ Demouo- 
logie” (1597); “Basilikon Boron ” 
(1599) ; “ ’Tiiplici Nodo TiiplexCuneus ” 
(1605); “Remonstrance for the Right 
of Kings ” (1615) ; “ A Oountcrblaste to 
Tobacco * ’ (161 6) . Prose Works (1616) . 
fke Arber’s reprints; also “Lives” by 
Wilson (1663), Sanderson (1656), 
Harris (1753), l^ing (1804), Thompson 
y825) ; Nichol’s “Progresses, etc., of 
James I.” (1829) ; D’Israeli’s “Inquiry 
into the Literary and Political Character 
of James I.” (1816) ; and S. R. Gar- 
diner’s “Histoi^ of England from the 
Accession of James I.” 

James X, of Scotland (b. Dunferm- 
line; 1391 ; d. Perth, February 20th, 
1437). “The King’s Quhair” (1788); 
“Cliristis Kirk on tho Green,” and 
‘ ‘ Peblis to the Play.” Eee “ Lives ” by 
Wilson and Chalmers (1830). 

James, George Payne Bainsford 
(b. London, 1801 ; d. Venice, June 9th, 
I860). About 180 novels — “Riche- 
lieu^’ (1825); “Damley” (1830), etc.; 
and a few historical works. 

Jameson, Mrs. (b. if^ihUn, May 
19th, 1797 ; d. March 17th, 1860). “ The 
Loves of the Poets” (I8}i9) ; “Cele- 
brated Female Sovereigns ” (1831) ; 
“ Characteristics of Shakespeare’s Wo- 
men” (1832) ; “Beauties of the Court 
of Charles II.” (1833) ; “Winter Stu- 
dies and Summer Hambies in Canada ” 

B ; “Lives of the Early Italian 
3rs ” (1845) ; “ Memoirs and 

Essays” (1846) ; “Sacred and Legen- 
dary Art” (1848); “Legends of tho 
Madonna” (1852); “A Commonplaco 
Book of Thoughts. Memories, and 
Fancies” (1854); “The Diary of air 
Ennuy5e” (1856) ; etc, “Life’^’ (1878)7 
Jeaftreson, John Cerdy (b. Fram- 
liugham^ January 14th, 1831). “Novels 
and N ovelists fi'om Elizalieth to Victoria’ * 
(1858) ; “ A Book about Doctors ” 
(I860) Life of Robert Stgpheuson” 
(1864) ; “ A Book about Lawyers ” 
(1866); “A Book alKmt the Clergy” 
G870) ; “ Brides and Bridals ” (1872) ; 
“A Book about the Table” (1874)^ 
“ A Vofing Squire of the Sevo&teenth 
Century” (1877) ; “Tho R^ Lord 
Byron (1883); “The Real SheUey"’ 
(1885); “Lady Hamilton and Lord 
Nelson” (1887) ; “The Queen of Naples 
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and Lord Nelson” (1889) Victoria, 
Queen and Empress ” (1893) ; ” A Book 
of BecoUections” (1893) ; etc. 

Jefferies, SIriutfd (b. Wiltshire, 
1848 ; d. 1887). ” The Scarlet Shaw^l ” 
(187^) ; ** Beotleoo HiuoaQ noarto ” 


S ; “World’s End” (1877); “The 
keeper at Home ” (1878) ; “ Wild 
Life in a Southern County” (1879) ; 
“ The Amateur Poacher ” (1879) ; 
“ Hodge and his Masters ” (18^) ; 
“ Greene Feme Farm ” (1880) ; “^imd 
About a Great Estate ” (1880) ; “ Wood 
Magic ” (1881) ; “ Bevis ” (1882) : “ The 
Story of My Heart” (1883) ; “Nature 
Near London” (1883) : “Red Deer” 
(1884); “The Dewy Mom” (18^; 
“Life of the Fields” (1884); “The 


the Diocese of Norwich ” (1884) ; “ Ar- 
ea^ for Better for Worse ” (1^7) ; 
“ Ine Coming of the Friars, and^ther 
Historical Essays’^ (1888) ; “ Trihls oi a 
Country Parson” (1890) ; “Studies by 
a Recluse ” (1892) ; “ Random Roam- 
ing, etc.’* (1894). Editor of Visitations 
of the Diocese of Norwich ” (1888), 

johnaon, Samuel, LU>* (1). ^Lich- 
field, September 18th, 1709 ; d. London, 


December 


1784). “London” 
(1738) ; “ The Life of Richard Savage ” 
(1744) ; “ Miscellaneous Observations on 
Uie Tragedy of Hamlet, with Remarks 
on Hanmers Edition of Shakespeare” 
(1745) ; “ The Vanity of Human Wishes ” 
(1749); “Irene” (1749); “Rasselas” 


“Life of the Fieldus” (1884); “The (1759); “A Visit to the Hebrides” 
Open Air ” (1885) ; “ After London ” (1773) ; “ Dictionary of the English Lan - 
(1885) ; “Amaryllis at the Fair ” (1887) : guage” (1776); and “The Lives of the 


by Mrs. Jefferies 


he ToUers 


of the Field” (1892). “Eulogy” by 
Walter Besant (1888) and “Efe” by 
H. S. Salt (1894). 


Jeflkay, Vta&ols, Lord (b. Edin- 
burgh, October 23rd, 1773; d. Edin- 
burgh, January 20tb, 1850). Edited 
Edinburgh Emm from 1803 to 1829. 
“ Essays ” (1843). See his “ Life ” 


(with ^‘LettOTs”) by Lord Cockbum 
(1862). 

Jerome, Jerome Klapka (b. Wal- 
sall, May 2nd, 1861). “ On the Stage— 
and Off^* (1885) ; “Barbara” (1^6) : 
“Idle Thoughts of an Idle FeUow’^ 
(1886) ; “ Sunset” (1888) ; “ Stageland” 
(1889) ; “ Three Men in aBoat^(1889) ; 
“Diary of a Pilgrimage, etc.” (1891) * 
“Told After Supper” (1891) ; “Novel 
Notes” (1893); “ John IhgeilBeld, etc.” 
(1894) ; “Sketdios in Lavender” (1897). 

Jm*rold, DeuglM WUlUm (b. 

London, January 3rd, 1803 ; d. June 8th; 
1857). “Black-eyed Susan” (1829): 
“The Rent Day (1832); “Men of 
Character” (1838) ; “Cakes and Ale” 
(1841); “The Stfliy of a Feather” 
(1843>; “Mis, C^dle’s Curtain Lee* 
tures ” (1845) ; “ Punch’s Complete 
Letter Writer’^ (1846); “The Cluo- 
nicles of Cloyemo<» (1846) ; “ A Man 
ma^ of Money ” (1849) ; “ The Oats- 
paw ” (1850) ; “ Bettxed mm Business ” 
(1851) ; and “ A Heart of Gold ” (1864). 
His “ Works” have been puUished in a 
Collected form. “ Life ” (1858).4 

Joaab Wt How, Aiidiuttiia» P (b. 

Chediunt, 1824). “ Norwich Si^ool 

Sdrmons ” (1864) : “ One Generation of 
a Norfolk House (1878) ; “History of 


Poets” (1779-81) ; besides writing The 
a weekly essay in The Vmverml 
Chronicle (17i^-60), and nearly the 
whole of The EamhUr. His edition of 
Shakespeare appeared in 1765. Sec the 
“Lives” by Towers (1786), Hawkins 
Boswell (1791), Anderson (1795), 
ussell (1847) ; also Carlyle’s “ Es- 
says;” Leslie Stephen’s monogiaph 
(1878) ; Matthew Arnold’s introduediou 
to “ The Lives of the Poets ” (1879) ; 
Birkl^eck Hill’s “Dr. Johnson, his 
Friends and his Critics ” (1879) ; the 
same author’s edition of “ Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson,” etc. 

Jonea, Henry Arthur (b. 1851). 
“Saints and Siun^i’s” (1891); “'Hie 
Crusaders” (1893); “ Judah (1894); 
and many other plays “ Renascenen 
of the Eimlish Drama” (1895) ; “Michael 
and his L)st Angel ” (1896). 

Jonson, Ben (b. Westminster, 1574; 
d. August 6th, 1637). “ Every Man in 
his Humour ” (1596) ; “ Every Man out 
of his Humour” (1599); “Cynthia’s 
Revels” (1600); “The Poetaster” 
(1601) ; “Sejanus” (1603) ; “Eastward- 
Hoe ” (with ^Cliapman and Marston) 
(1606) ; “ Volpone ” (1605) ; “Epicene ; 
or, the Silent Woman” (1609); “The 
Alchemist” (1610) ; ‘/Catiline^’ (1611); 
“ Bartholomew Fair ” (1614) ; “ The 
Devil’s an Ass” (1616); “The Forest” 


a Nerfolk ; 


<1633) ; besides his unfinished pastoral, 
“The Sad Shgpherd” (1637); various 
Masques ; “ underwoods ; ” “ Tim 

her a “ Grammar ; ” and many mis- 
cellaneous poems oad translations. See 
Lowndes’s “Manual.” HisWorlpwem 
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pnl»lishc(l m lOIG-31, 1040, 1611, 16f)2, 
I7irwJ7o0, 1816 (Gifford), 1838 (Proctor), 
187-3 ^CunDingham). See the “Bio- 
graphies’^ by Chet\\%od (1756), Gifford 
G816), Procior (1838), Cunniugham and 
Boll (1870), and J, A. SywouSs (1887) j 
jiiid Criticism by the two latter, Hazlitt 
(*‘ Comic Writers ”), Leigl? Hunt (“ Wit 
and ^Humour, '' “ Iniagiiiatioii and 

Fancy/* and “Mon, Women, and 
Books”), Swinbnnie’s “Study’* (1889), 
the “ Dictionary of Kiiglisli Biograiihy,” 
and Morl^’’s “English Writers,” a’oIs. 
X. and xi. 

Jowott, Rov. Benjamin, £ili.D> 

(h. Camberwell, 1817; d. October 1st, 
1803). “Epistles of St. Paul to tho 
Thessalonians, Galatians, and Komaiis*’ 
(ISoo) ; Translations of • Thucydides 
(1881^, Aristotle (1885), Plato (1892), 
etc, “Life’* (1897). 

K 

Kaye, Sir JolinWllliam(h. London, 
1814 ; d. .Inly 21lh, 1876). “ History of 
tlio War in Afghanistan” (1851) ; “The 
Administratiou of the Eiist Lidia Com- 
pany’* (18)3); Biographies of “ Lord 
Metcalfe ” (185-1), Sir George Tucker” 
(185 1) , and “ Sii' J ohn Malcolm ” ( 1 8.56) ; 

“ Clirist unity ui Imlia ” (1859); “A 
History of the .Sepoy War, 18o7-58” 
0864-70); “liivcs of Indi.'in OtHcci*s ” 
1807); and “Essays of an Optimist” 
1870), • 

Keats, John (b. Loudon, Oitober 
29th, 1795 ; d. Borne, Pebrimiy 27th, 
18J0). Published “Poems” (1817); 

“ Endyinion '* (1818) ; and “Hyperion ” 
(1829). -''Vc tho “Life” by Lord 

Houghton (1848), Colvin’s “ Keats ’’iu 
th(‘ hff/hs/i Mm of LettevM series (1887), 
!»nd W. M. lloHsetti's “ Keats” (1887). 
For Criticism, sre Jeffrey’s and Matthew 
Arnold’s “Essa^ys,” Bossetti’s edition 
of the “Poems,” Huxf^n Forman’s 
“ Poeticid Works "and other Writings 
of John Keats” (1883), and Dr. It. 
Bridges’ “Jolm ^eats” (1895), etc.# 
»SVc .also his “Letters to Fanny Brawne ” 
(1879), and Owen’s “Keats, a Study” 
(1879). 

Keble, John (b. Fairford, Glouces- 
tershire, April 2.5th, 1792; d. Bourne- 
mouth, March 29th, I860). “’Tho 
f9iristiaii Year” (1827^; “ De Poeticfo 
Vi Medics” (1814); “ Lyra luuoeonlium” 

S ; •Sermons” (1848); “ Life of 
p Wilson” (1863) ; “Letters of 
Spiritual Guidance’^ (1870); “Occasional 
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Papers” (1877), etc. iiee “Life” by 
Sir J. T. Coleridge and by Walter 
Lock, Shairp’s “ Studies,” Miss Yoiigc’s 
“ Musings on tho Christian Year,” etc. 

Kelvin, Lord, (fiee I'lroMSov, Str 

WnxiAM.) 

Kemahan, Coulson (b. 1858). “ A 
Dead Man’s Diary” (1890); “A Book 
of Strange Sins ” (1893) : “ Soitow and 
Song ” (1894) ; “God and the Ant ” 
(1896) ; “ Oaptaiii Shannon ” (1897). 

Kidd, Benjamin. “Social Evolu- 
1ion”(l891). 

Kinglako, Alexander William (h. 

1811 : d. January 2nd, 1891). “EotiiCn” 
(1814), and “A History of the Wav iu 
the Crimea” (1863-77). 

Kingsley, Charles (b. Holne. Devon- 
shire, Juno 12th, 1819 ; d. ^versley, 
January 23rd, 1875). “ The Saint’s 

Tragedy” (1816)*; “ Ycrost ” (1848); 
“Yilliigc Scnuoiis ’’ (1849); “Alton 
Locke ’* (18-50); “Cheap Clothes and 
Nasty ” (1850) ; “ Phaeton ” (18-52) ; 

‘ ‘ Hypatia ” ( 1 853) ; “ W cst ward Ho ! * ’ 
(1855); “Glauciis” (185.5); “The Heroes; 
or, Greek Fairy Tales” (1856); “Alex- 
andria and Her Schools” (1857) ; “Two 
Y'ear; Ago ” (1857) ; “ Andromeda ; ” 
“Miscellanies” (18-50); “The Water 
Babies” (1863) ; “ Tho Rofhun and the 
Teuton: Lectures” (1861); “What, 
then, docs Dr. Newman Mgnn ? ” (1864); 
“llcreward, the Last of tlie English ” 
(I860) ; “The Ancien Regime” (1867) ; 
“ Tho Hermits ” (1808) ; “ Madam 

How and L.idy Why” (1870); “At 
Lost” (1871); “Prose Idylls” (1873); 
“ Plays and Puritans ” (1873) ; “Health 
and Education ” (1874) ; “ Tho Limits 
of Exact Science as apjilied to Histoiy; *’ 
and several volumes of “ .Sennons.’*' A 
Collected edition of his Essays, etc., has 
appeared .since his death." l<ec tlie 
“ Life ” by Mrs. Kingsley (1876). ^ 

Kingsley, Henry (1). Koine, Dcvotf« 
shire, 1830; d. May 24tn, 1876). “Austin 
Elliot; ”•** The Boy in Grey; ” “Geoffroy 
Hainlyn” (18.59); “Tlie Harveys;^’ 
“Hetty, and Other Stories;” “Tho 
Hilly ai’s and the Burtons;” “Honiby 
Mills, and otl^r Stories;” “Leighton 
Court ; ” “ liie Lost Child ; ” “ Miulc- 
moi&ellc Mathildo;” “Number Seven- 
teen ; ” Oaksliott Castle ; ” “ Old Mar? 
garet;” “Raveuslioe” (1861) ; “Mgiiiald 
Hetheredge;” “Silcote of Sileotes ; ” 
• ‘ Stretton ; ” “ Valentin ; ” “ Tales of 
Old Tmvcl ; ” “ Fireside Studies ; ” and 
other works. 
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Kipling, Rudyard (b. Bombay, 
]«G4), “ SoiaieiH Three” (1888); “Tho 
rbantom Kickshaw,” etc. (1888) ; 
“Plain Talcs from the Hills” (1890) ; 
“Under the Deodars” (1890); “Wee 
Willie Winlde,” etc. (1890) ; ‘‘ Depart- 
mental Ditties” (1890) ; “The Light 
that Failed ” (1890) ; “ In Black and 
Wliite” 0891); “Life’s Handicap” 
(1891); “Letters of Mimiue” (1891); 
“The Story of the Gadsbys” (1891); 
“ Barrack -room Ballads and other 
Verses” (1892) ; “The Naulahka” (unth 
C. Wolcott BaUistier, 1892); “ Many Iii- 
veiitiuiis ” (1898) ; “The Jungle Book” 
1804) ; “Second Jungle Book” (1896); 
“Seven Seas ” (1896) ; “ Soldier Tales” 
(1896); “ Captains Courageous ” (1897). 

Knowles, James Sheridan (b. 
1784; d. 1862). “Leo ; or, the Gipsy; ” 
“ Brian Boroilime” (1814) ; “CaiusGrac- 
chus” (1815); “WUliam Tell” (1825); 
“The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal 
Green” (1828): “\?rgimu8” (1828); 
“Alfred the Great” (1831); “The 
Hunchback” (1832) ; “'nieWifo”(1833) ; 
“Tlie Love Chase” (1837); “Woman’s 
Wit” (1838); “Maid of Mariandorpt” 

S ; “Love,” “John of Pi-ocida” 
; “Old Maids” (1841) ; “ThoRoso 
of Aragon” (1812); and “The Secrc- 
lar> ” (1813). All but the first two of 
these were published in tlirce volumes 
in 1841. The Works wore reprinted in 
1863. n 

Knox, John lb. Gifford, East Lothiun, 
1505; d. November 24th, 1572). “The 
First Bla.st of the Truiiij^t against the 
Monstrous Regiment of Women “ and a 
“ HistoiT of the Ref onnation of Helicon 
within the Realm of Siiotlaiid . ” “ I,ife ’ ' 
by Smeaton (1579), MoCrie (1812), Nie- 
nieyw (1824), I^ajng (1847), and Braudes 
( 1 863) . See also Lorimer’s “John Knor 
and the Church of England ” and 
Tiilloch'fl “Leaders of the Befomia- 
Icion.” 

Zi 

Laing, Samuel (b. Edinhui^gh, 1810 ; 
d. 1897). “Modern Science and Modern 
Thought” (18^); “Problems of the 
Future,” etc. (1889) ; ‘ * Human Origins” 
(1892). 

Lamb, Charles (1). ifondon, Febru- 
ary 1 8th, 1775 ; d. Edmonton, December 
^27th, 1834). “ Poems ” (with Coleridge) 
(1797)^ “Rosamond Gray” (1798); 
“ John Woodvil ” (1801); “Spedmeus 
'from Dramatic Poets ; ” “ Ad ventures 
of Ulysses” (1807); “Hssays of Elia” 
(1823) ; “Last Eswiys” and “Popular 


Fallacies ” (1833) . With his sister Mary, 
“Mrs. Leicester’s School;” “ 'J’ah's 
from Shakespeare ” (1806) ; “ T6etry 
for Children^' (1809). Works (*1870). 
A new edition of Lamb’s Works was 
published by A. Aiiigrr in 1883-4. Sr 
Talfourd’s “Letters” (1837); “Final 
Memorials of f-harles Lamb” (1818) ; 
Procter’s “Memoir” (1866); A. Aiii- 
ger’s “Li'unb” iu the 1inglii\h Ah}t <// 
Lett erst seines; and Percy Fitzgerald’s 
“ Life, Letters, and Writings of Lninb” 
(1895). 

Landon, Lotltia Elizabeth (b. 

Chelsea, 1802; d. October lOth, 1839). 
“ ITin Fate of Adelaide ” (1820) ; “ The 
Improvis/ilrice, .and other Poems” 
(1824); “llic Troubadour” (182.')); 
“The Venetiiin Bracelet” (1829) ; “’riio 
Lost Plei.ad” (1829) ; “ Fmiicisca Car- 
riira” (1834) ; “The. Vow of the Pea- 
cock” (1835) ; “ Etliel Churchill ” 

1837) ; and “Duty and Inclination” 

1838) . “Life” with literary remains 
by Lainaii Blanchard in 1811. Poems 
edited by W. B. Scott iu 1873, 

Landor, Walter Savage (b. Ijtsley 
Court, Wtirwick, Janujjry 30th, 1775; 
d. Florence, September ?7th, 1864). 
“Poems” (1795); “ Gcbir ” (1798); 
“Count Julian” (1812); “Idyllia 
Heroica ” (i820) ; “ Ini.n-ginarv Coii- 
versiitions ” (1824-29); “Latin ih'n'ius” 
(1824); “The Examination of William 
Shakcsjjcarc ” (1831) ; “ Pcriclo.s and 
Aapasia” (1836) : Letters of a (’on 
servative” (1836); “ Ssitireon SMtirists’’ 
(1836); “Pontamcroii ; or, lutcrvh'ws 
cjf Messer Gioxaimi Boccaccio and 
Messer Fraiiccsc Petrarclia ” (1837); 
“ Giovanna of N.'iplcs,” “ Andrea. «)f 
Hungary,” “ Fra Rujierto ” (18 10-11) ; 
“ IIcTleuics ” (1817) ; “ Last Fi uit olV rm 
Old Tree” (1853) ; “Dry Sticks Fag- 
goted” (1858) ; and other Avork.s edited 
by Forster, with “Life” (1876). Sve 
also Sidney (Jplvin’s “ Landor ” (1881). 

Lane, Edward William «(b. 1801 ; 
d. 1876). “Tlie Manners and (histoms 
of the Modern F.gyjitians” (l83ti); “A 
Translation of the Arabian Nights” 
(1838-40) ; “ Selections from th« Koran ” 
(1843); “ Arabic Lexicon ” (1863-71); 
“Aralrlun Society in the Middle Ages” 
(1883). 

Lone-Poole, Stanley (b. Loudon, 

I December 18tli. 1854). “Essays in 
Oriental Nurn'ismatics ” (1872-77): 

“Coins of the Urtnki Turkomans” 
(1874); “Egyiit” (1881); “StudicH in 
a Mosque” (1883); “Social Life in 
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iJgypt” (1881); “Coins and Medals” 
(1885); “Thf! Art of the Saraoens in 
” (1886) ; “The Moors in Spain,” 
with fA. Uilmaii (4886); “Turkey” 
(1888); “Life of Stratford Canning, 
Viscount de Ilodcliffe” (1888); “The 
Uarhaiy Corsairs” (1890); “Cairo” 
(189*2); “Life of Sir llaury riirkes,” 
with^F, V. Dickiiis (1894), etc, 

' Lane:, Andrew (b. Selkirk, March 
31 at, 1841). “Ballads ami Lyrics of 
Old France” (1872); “XXII. fiallades | 
in Blue •China” (1880); “XXXIl. 
Ballades in Blue China” (1881); “The 
Library” (IHSl) ; “Helen of Troy” 
(1882); “Custom and Myth” (1884); 
“Khymesa hi Mode” (J885) ; “In the 
Wrofiff Paradise” (1886); “Letters to 
Dead Authors” (1886) ; 0 “ Books and 
Bookmen ” (1887) ; “Mj’th, liitual, and 
liehgioii ” (1887); “Grass of Parnas- 
sus” (1888); “ Letters oil Literature ” 

S ; "Lost Leaders” (1889); “Prince 
>” (ISS9) ; “Life, Letters, and 
Diaries of Sir StalTord Xortheote, First 
Farl of Iddesleijrh” (1890); "Old 
J'rieuds ” ( 1 890) ; ‘ ‘ The \V orld’s Desi re,” 
in collaboration with H. Ilider Hag- 
gard (1890) ; “ Essays iii Little ” (1891) ; 
“Angling Sketches” (1891); “Prince 
Ricardo of Pantouliia” (1893); "St. 
Andrews” (1893); “Homer and the 
K}»ic “ (1893); "Cock Lane and Com- 
mon Sense” (1894) ; “Ban and Arricre 
Ban ”(1891);“ A Monk of Fife ” (1896) ; 

Pickle the Spy” (1897); “Book of 
Drca ni s and ( 1 host s*’ ( 1 897) . H»is trans- 
lated Thcdcritus and Bioii, and edited 
the Border Fditioii of Scotl, “English 
VVoitliJcfl,” Fairy Books, etc, 

Langland, William (temp. Edward 
in.L "'I'lie Vision of Piers Plow- 
man ” (Skeat’s edition, 1869). 

Lardner, Dionysius, LL.D. (b. 

Duhliii, Apiil 3rd, 1793 ; d. Naple.s, 
April 29th, 18;)9). “ Hiunlhook of 

Natural Philosopliy ami Astronomy” 
(1851-63); “ The* Museum of Science 
and Arr» (1854-66), etc. Edited the 
“ Cabinet Cyclojia'dia ” (18*29-46). ^ 

Latimer, Hugh (b. Thiircabtou, 
Leicestershire, about 1491 ; d. Oxford, 
September, loae). Was the author of a 
“ Sermou on the Ploughers” (1549); 
“Seven Sermons before Edwanl VI.,” 

“ Seven Sennons on the Lord’s Pi’ayer,” 
and •“ Sermons Preached in Lincoln- 
shire,’ * etc. Editions of 1;hese appeared in 
156*2 and 1571 ; later, in 1825 and 1846. 
Sre the Biographies by Gilpin (1780), 
Watkins (1824), and Demaus (1869) ; 


Tiilloch’s “ Leaders of the Reformation,” 
and Fronde’s “History of England,” 
chap. iv. A “Life” and sele<;tious in 
vol. ii. of “ '^Die Fathers of the Church.” 

Lawless, The Hon. Emily, daughter 
of the third Loitl Cloiieun*y (b. 1845L 
“Hiinish” (1886); “With Essex iii 
Ireland” (1890); “Grania” (1892); 
“Maelcho’* (1804). 

Le GalUenne, Btchard (b. Taver- 
pool, January *20th, 1866). “ My Ladies* 
Sonnets, etc.” (1887); “Volumes iu 
Folio” (1889); .“The Student and the 
Body-Siialcher,” with K. K. Lcathes ; 
“George Meredith: Some Character- 
istics” (1890) ; “ Book- Bills of Narcissus” 
(1891) ; “ English Poems” (1892) ; “ Re- 
ligion of a Literary Man ” (1893) ; “Prose 
Fancies, etc.” (1894); “Robert Louis 
Stevenson : An Elegy,” etc, (1895) ; 
“Tlic Quest of the Golden Girl”; 
‘ ‘ Translation of Qinar Khayyam ”(1897); 
“The Romance of Zion Chapel ” (1898). 

Loathes, Bev, Stanley, D.D. (b. 

1830). “ Witness of the Old Testament 
to Christ ” (1868) ; “Witness of St. Paul 
to Christ ” (1869) ; “ Witness of St. John 
to Christ” (1870) ; “Structure of the 
Old Testament” (1873); "The Gospel 
its Own Witness ” (1874) ; “ Religion of 
the Christ” (1874); "The Christian 
Creed” (1877); “Old Testament Pro- 
phecy ” (18Si») ; “ The Foundations of 
Morality” (1882); “ Clmraeteristics of 
Chiistianity ” (1884) ; “ Qhriht and the 
Bible ” (1885) ; “ The Law iu the Pro- 
phets” (1891), etc. 

Leoky, The Right Hon. William 
Edward Hartpole (b. 1H3H). “ Leaders 
of I’ublic Opinion in Ireland” (1861); 
“History of Rationalism” (1865); 
“ History of Fhiitipean Morals ” (1869) ; 
“History of England 111 the Eighteenth 
Century ” (1878-87) ; “ Poems ” (1891) ; 
“The Political Value of History ” 
(1892 ) ; “ The Empire : Its Vaino and Its 
Growth ” (1893) ; “ Democracy amt 
Lil^ity” (1896). •• 

Lee, Nathaniel (b. 1655 ; d. 1692). 
“Nero’* (1675) ; “The Rival Queens” 
(1677); “Theodosius” (1680); “The 
IMiiccss of Cleves” (1689) ; “The Mas- 
sacre of Paris” (1690); “Brutus,” 
“ Mithridates.V awl other plays pub- 
lished in 1834. 

Lemon, Mark (b. November 30tlv 
1809; fl. May 23nl, 1870). ^Edited 
Punchy and wrote “The Enchanted 
Doll** (1849); “A Christmas Ham- 
per” (1859); “Wait for the End** 
(1863); “Loved at Last*’ (1864) ; “FaJk- 
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nerLylo” (1866) ; besides soTeral other 
over sixty dramatic pieces, and 
* ‘ Tlie Jest Book/ * See Joseph Hatton’s 


* ‘ Tlie Jest Book. ’ See Joseph Hatton’s 
“ With a Show in the North.” 

Lever, Charles James (b. Dublin, 
August 31st, 1809 ; d. Trieste, June 1st, 
1H72). “The Adventures of Harry 
Lorrequer” (1839); “ Charles O’Mallev’* 
fl841); “Jack Hinton ” (1812) ; “Tbni 
Burke of Ours” (1844) ; “The O’Dono- 
ghue” (184ri); “The Knight of 
Owynne” (1847); “Roland Cashel” 


fl841); “Jack Hinton ” (1812) ; “Tom 
Burke of Ours” (1844) ; “ The O’Dono- 
ghue” (184ri); “The Knight of ’ 
Owynne” (1847); “Roland Cashel” 
(1849); “The Daltons” ( 1802 ) ; “The 
Dodd Family Abroad” (1851); “The 
Martins of Cro’ Martin” (1856) ; “The 
Fortunes of Glencoro” (18o7) ; “Daven- 
port Dunn ’* (1859) ; “ Barrington ” 
(1863); “ADay’s Ride” (1863); “Lut- 
trell of Arran ” (186.)) ; “Tony Butler” 
(1865) ; “Sir Brooke Fosbrooke” (18CG); 
“The Bramlcighs of Bishop’s Folly” 
(1868) ; “ThatBoyof Norcott’s” (1869); 
“Paul Gosslett’s Confessions” (1871); 

“ Lord Kilgohbin ” (1872), etc. iSVc the 
“Life” (1879), Edited T/te Dublin 
Vitivenlty 

Lewes, George Henry (b. London, 
April 18th, 1817 ; d. November 3()th, 
1878) . ‘ ‘ Biographical History of Philo- 
sophy” (1847; remodelled and enlarged 
edition, 1867) ; “ lUnthorpe ; A Talc ” 
(1847) ; “ Tk-3 Spanish Drama— Lope de 
Vega and Caldei-on” (1848); “Rose, 
Blanche, and Violet” (1848) : “A Life 
of Rohespierie” (1850); “The Noble 
Heart,” a tragedy (1850) ; “ Comte’s 
Philosophy of the Sciences” (1859); 
“Life of Goethe” (1859); “Seaside 
Sthdies” (1859) ; “Physiology of Com- 
mon Life” (I860) ; “ Studies in Animal 
Life ” (1861) ; “ Aristotle ” (1861) ; 

“Problems of Life and Mind” (1873- 
76); and “Plwflical Basis of Mind”G677). 
Edited The Leader and The Furiniyhthj 
lleemv. 

Lewis, Sir Gtoorge Comewsll (b. 

London, April 21st, 1806 ; d. April 13th, 
1863). “ Boraarks on the Use and 

Abuse of Political Terms” (183‘D ; “ Lo- 
cal Disturbances in Ireland nnd the 
Irish Chmrh Question ” (1836) ; “ Glos- 
sary of Hcrefordsliirc Piovincial Words” 
(1839) ; “ Essay on the Origin and For- 
mation of the Romance Languages” 

S ') ; “ Essay on the Government of 
ndencies” (1811) ; “Essay on tlie 
nice of Authority in Matters of 

S pinioh” (1849); “A Treatise on the 
ethods of Observation and Reasoning 
in politics” (1850); “An Inquiry into 
the Credibility of Earty Roman His- 
tory ; ” “ Our Foreign Jurisdiction and 


the Extradition of Orimiiials ; ” “Let- 
ters” in 1870. Ho translated Boi.kh’s 
“ Public Economy pf Athens,” Muller’s 
“ History of Greek Literature,” and 
Miillor’s “ Dorians.” See Bagehot’s 
“ Biographical Studies.” 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory, called 
“Monk” Lewis (b. 1775 ; d. 1818). “The- 
Monk,” a romance (1795) ; “ThoVi^istle 
Spectre,” a drama (1797) ; “ Tales of 
Wonder” (1801); “Tlie Bravo of 
Venice” (1804); “Romantic 'rales’’ 
(1808) ; besides many plays, and trans- 
lations from the German. See “ Lewis’s 
Life mid Correspondciu;o’’(1839). 

Liddon, Henry Parry, D.D., Canon 
of St. Paul’s (h. StoTieham, Ilants., 
1829; d. September 9th. 1890). “Di- 
vinity of Our Lord” (1867); “Wal- 
ter “Kerr Hamilton” (1869); “Ser- 
mons on Old Testament Subjo<-tH” 
(1891) ; “ Passiontido Sermons” (1891) ; 
“ Some Words of Clirist” (J892) ; “ Ks- 
sjiys and Addresses ” (1892) ; “Life of 
E. B. Pusey,” vols. i. and ii., edited by 
J. O. Johnson and H. J. Wilson (1893) ; 
“Clerical Life and Work” (1891); 
w^Yoi’al scries of sennons preached 
before the University of Oxford, in St. 
Paul’s, etc. 

Llghtfoot, Joseph Barber, D.D., 

Bisho]) of Durham (b. Liverpool, 1828 ; d. 
December 2l8t, 1889). “Essays on 
Supernatural Religion ” (1 889) ; ‘ ‘ Lea dors 
in the >Joi'tliern Church” (1890)* 
“ Ordination Addiesscs,” etc. (1890) ; 
Edition of “The Apostolic Fathers” 
completed by J. R. Hanucr (1891) ; 
“Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul” 
(1895), etc. 

LiUy, William Samuel (b. 1840). 
“Ancient Religion and Modem Thought” 
(1884) ; “Chapters in European His- 
tory” (1886) ; “A Century of Revo- 
lution” (1 889) ; “Right and Wrong” 

S ; “Shibboleths” (1892); “The 
Enigma” (1892); “Claims of 
Christianity ” ( 1 804 ) ( “ E(»ur ' English 
Humorists ” (1895) ; “ Essays and 

.Speeches” (1897). 

Lindsay, Sir David (b. proliably at 
Garmylton, East Lothian, 1490 ; d. 
1555). “The Drenie” (1528); “The 


go ” (1530) ; “ Anc Pleasant Satyre of 
Bm Three Estates” (1540); “The Re- 
gister of Arms ’ ’ (1 542) , with plates (1822) ; 
“The Historic of Squyer William Mel- 
diTim ’ ’ (1550) ; ‘ ‘ The Monarchic ’ ’ (1 ; 
and some minor works, first ccl!c(^tod 
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iu- l/5Ca. Poetical Works, with Life, 
ISOOniud 1879. 

Linton, Mrs. Elisa Lynn (b. Kes> 
wick, 1822). ‘‘Witch SUuies’’ (1861) ; 
“The Lake Country” (180*4) ; “Our- 
selves” (1870); “Joshua Davidson” 
(1874); “Patricia Kerahall” (1876): 
“The Atononicnt of Leam Dundan” 
(187«!) ; ” Tho World Well Lost” (1877) ; 

“ Under which Lord V ” (1879); “The 
Girl of the Period” (1883); “The 
Autobiography of Christopher Kirk- 
land ” (1886) ; “PastonCarew” (1880) ; 
“Through the Long Night” (1889); 

“ About Ireland ” (1890) ; “An Octave 
of l^rieiidfl” (1891); “About Ulster” 
(1892) ; “ Tlu! (Jno Too Many ” (1894) ; 
“In Haste and at Leisure” (ISO-)); 
“ Dulcie Kvertoii ” (1896)* 

Linton. WiUlam James (b. 1812; 
d. 1898). “ A History of Wood En- 

graving” (1846-47); “Clurihel, ap.d 
other Poems” (1805); “The Flower 
and the. .Star” (1868) ; “ Practical Hints 
on Wood Engraving " ( 1 879) ; “Voices of 
the Dead ” (1879?) ; “ VV'ood- Engraving ” 
V884); “Love Lore” (1887); “ Poemh 
and Translations”; “The Masters of 
VV’‘ood Engraving” (1889); “Life of 
J. G. Whittier”; “ h2uroi>ean Ke- 
publicaus ” (1893); “ Memories ” (1896). 

Livingstone, David (b. 1813; d. 
May Ith, 1873). “Missionary Travels 
aiul Researclios in .South Africa” (1857) ; 

Narrative of an Expedition to the 
Zambi'si and its Tributaries” (1866). 

L ist Jounials,” edited by Ilev. H. 
Waller (1871). Stanley’s “How' I 
found Livingstone.” 

Locke, John (b. Wringtoii, Sonicr- 
sotshiic, August ‘J9th, 1632; d. Oates, 
E '.sex, October 2Sth, 1704). “A Letter 
on Toleration” (l(i89) ; “A Second 
I^etter on 'JVlcration ” (1690); “Two 
'JVeati.'«<*s on Government” (1690) ; “An 
Es !iv Concerning Huiue^ Understand- 
ing'^ (1690); “§10 Iiisjjfration of the 
Holy Scriptures ^ (1690); “A Third 
Letter on Toleration ”( 1692) ; “ Thoughts 
Coiiccriiiiig Education” (1693); “Thot 
Reasonableness of Christianity ” (1695) : 
“ On the (Conduct of the Understand- 
ing; ” “ExiiLnnnatioii of Malebraiicho ; ” 
“ Sllements of Natural Philosophy ; ” 
“ Thoughts on Reading and Study ; ” 
“Es.say for the Understanding or St. 
Paul’.s Eptstlos by Cojisultiiig St. Paul 
Himself ; ” and some minor works in- 
cluded ni the edition of the “Works” 
published in 1777. His Life has been 
written by Le Clerc (1713), Lord King 


(1829), and Fox-Bourne (1876). See 
also the essay by J. A. St. John, pTO- 
fixed to the ‘•Pliilosophical Wofks,” 
published in 1843. 

Looker, Frederick (b. 1821 ; d. 1895). 
“Loudon I.yrics” (1857). Edited “ Lyra 
Elegantiariim.” “Selections” from 
his works appeared in 1865 ; a volume 
of “ Patchwork ” in 1879, etc. 

Looker-LampBon, Frederick (b. 

1821 ; d. May 28th, 1896). “ Ijoiidou 
Lyrics” (1857) ; edited “Lyra Elegan- 
tiariun” (1867 ;. enlarged edition 1891). 

Lockhart, John Gibson (b. Cain- 
busiictban, Lanarkshire, 1794; d. Ab- 
botsford. November 26th, 1 851 ) . “ Peter’s 
Letters to his Kinsfolk” (along with 
Wilson, 1819) ; “ Ancient Spani^ Bal- 
lads ” (1821) : “ Valerius ” (1821) ; 

“ Essays on Cervantes ” (1822) : “ Adam 
Blair (1822); “Reginald Dalton” 
(1823); “Matthew Wald” (1824); 
“Life of Bums” (1828) ; and “ Life of 
Scott” (1837-39). Edited The Qnar~ 
terlf/ lieriew. See Dr. R. Shelton Mac- 
kenzie’s “Memoir of John Gibson 
TiOckhart,” prefixed to an edition ol 
“The Noctes Ambrosianaj” (New 
York, 1855). 

Lockyor, ProfosBor Sir JoBcph 
Norman (b. Rugby, May 17th, 1836). 
“ Elementary Astrononf,” “ Solar 
Physics” (1873); “ The “ Spoctroseopo 
i and its Applications ’ (1876) ; “Primer 
■ of Astronomy” (1874) ; “Star Gazing” 

: (1878): “Researches in .Spectrum Ana- 
lysis ” (1882) ; “ Chemistry of the Sun ” 
(1887); “Moveineiita of the Eartji” 
(1887); “The Daw'u of Astronomy” 
(1894). Edits A'rffKir. 

Lodge, Thomas (b. IA)6; cl. 1625). 
*• Reply to the Schoole of Abuse ” 41679- 
,89) ; An Akiim against Usurers ” 
(1584) ; “ Seillaj’s Metamorphosis ” 

(1589); “Rosalynde” (1500); “Cath- 
aros” (1591) ; “Euphues’ Shadow** 
(159?); “Phillis” (1593); “William 
Longbeiird ” (1593) ; “The Wounds of 
Civill War” (1594); “A Looking- 
Glasee for London and England ” (with 
Robert Greene, 1594): “A Fig for 
Mom iLS ’ * (1595) ; ‘ ‘ The Divel Coni ni'cd ’ * 
(1696) ; “ Wit’s Misorie and the World’s 
Madnesse ” ^596) ; and others. See 
HazUtt’s “ Handbook to Early Eng- 
lish Literature,” Collier’s “Di'amaf^ 
Poetry’* and “Poetical Decapicron,** 
Wood’s “ AtheniB Oxonienses,” Beloe’s 
“Anecdotes of Literature,’* Ritson’s 
' ‘ BibliograpliiaPoetica,” Brydges* “Con- 
sura Literaria,” Metrospeotive Rmm't 
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and the Shakespeare Society’s publi- 
cations for 1853, and the “ Bictionar}’’ of 
National Biography.” 

Lovelace, Bioliard (b. Kent, 1618 ; 
d. London, 1658). “Luca-sta: Odes, 
Sonnets, Songs, etc.” (1640) ; and some 
posthumous pieces (1659). Also, “The 
Scholar,” a comedy ; and “TheSoldier,” 
a tragedy (1649), neither of which is 
extant. “Poems” were edited in 
1864 by Carew IlazUtt. See Wood’s 
“ Atheua? Oxonien&cs” and Morlcy’s 
“The King and the Commons.” 

Lover, Samuel (b. 1707; d. July 
0th, 1868). “Legends and Stories of 
Ireland ” (1832) ; “ Songs and Bal- 
lads ” (1839) ; “ Rory O’Moi-e ” (1837) ; 

“ Handy Andy, an Irish Tale ” (1842) ; 
“Metrical Tales” (I860). Seeh, Ber- 
nard’s “ Samuel Lover.” 

Lubboek, Right Hon. Sir John, 
Bart., M.P.. B.C.L., LL.D. (b. 1834). 
“ Prehistoric Times as Illustrated by 
Ancient Remains and the Manners ana 
Customs of Mcjdeni Sfivages ” (1865) ; 
“ I’he Origin of Civilisation and the 
Primitive Condition of Man ” (1879) ; 
“ On the Origin and Metamorphosis of 
Insects” (1873); “Monograph on the 
Thysaiiiira and Collembola’’ (1873) ; 
“ (jur British Wild Flowers Considered 
in their Relation to Insects” (1873); 
“A Volume of Scientific Lectures” 
(1879) ; “ Fift^ Years of Science ”(1882); 
“ Ants, Bees, and Wasps ” (1882) ; “ The 
IMeasurcs of Life ” (1887) ; “ Tluj Beau- 
ties of Nature” (1892); “ A Contribu- 
tion to Our Knowledge of Seedlings” 
(1892) ; “The Use of Life” (1894). 

Luoy, Honry W. (b. Crosby, near 
LivenKJol, December 5th, 1845). “A 
Popular Handbook of Parliamentaiy 
Procedure” (1880); “Men and Man-* 
ners ill Parliament ; ” “ Gideon Fieyce ” 
4*882): “East by West” (1885); “A 
Vjaryof Two Parliiimcuta ” (1885»^6) ; 
“ A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament ” 
(1892); “Faxios and Places ”, (1892) ; 
•• The Et.IIoii. W. E. (ilaaitouo’’ (189i>); 
“The Millei-’B Niece” (1896). 

Lyall, Bdna, rere Ada Ellen Bayly 
(b. Brighton). “Won by Waiting” (1879); 
“ Donovan ” (1882) ; “ WrfTwo^’ (1884) ; 
“ In the Golden Ilays ” ( 1885) ; “ Knight 
Errant” ; “Autobiography of a Slander ” 
(1887) ;i“ Derrick Vaughan, Novelist” ; 
“ Their Happiest Christmas ” ; “A 
Hardy Norseman” (1889); “To Right 
the Wrong ” (1893) ; “Doreen ” (1894) ; 
“The Autobiography of a Truth ” (1896); 
“Wayfarers” (1897). 


Lydgate, John (b. Suffolk, not later 
than 1370; d. 1460). “The Hy^^jbry, 
Sege, and Dostriicoyon of Troye” (*1513) ; 
“llie Story of Thebes” (1561) ; “The 
Falls of Princes” (1494); ami several 
minor works, including “The Werko of 
Sapience ; ” “'The Lyf of Our Ladyc ; ” 
“The Chorle and the B 3 ^nle ; ” “A 
Lytell Treatise of the Horse, the SRepc, 
and the Goos ; ” “ Proverbes ; ” “ The 
Temnle of Glass ; ” and “The Cronycle 
of all the Kyiigos Names.” 

Lyell, Sip Charles (b. November 1 Ith, 
1797 ; d. Feb. 22iid, 1875). “ I’riiicipics 
nf Geology” (1830-33); “Elements of 
Geology’* (1838); “'rravtls in North 
America” (1845); “A Second Visit to 
the United lijtatc.s” (1849); “The Au- 
tiejuity of Man” (1863). He also con- 
tributed manj'^ papers to the Transac- 
tions of Kcientiuc societies. See Katli- 
Iccn Lyell’s “Life and Letters of Sir 
Charles Lyell” (1881). 

Lyly, or Lilly, John (b. Kent, 1553 ; 
d. November, 1606). “Kuphiios: The 
AuaUmiy of Wit” (1579); “ Euphues 
and bis England” (1580); “Alexander 
and Campaspo” (b)84) ; “Pan witli a 
Hatchet’^ (1589); “ Saplio «mi Phao ” 

S ; “Endymion, the Man in the 
” (1592); “Eu))hucb’ Shadow’” 
(1592); “Galathea” (1592); “Mida-s” 
(1.592) ; “Mother llomhie ” (1591); 
“The Woman in the Moon” (1597); 
“The Maj’des Metainorphosos” (1600); 
* ‘ Love’s MiifciiuorptKxsis ” (1001); “ Si.v 
Court Comedies” (1632); and “Euphuos 
and Lue.illa” (1716). For Biograplty, 
hve Collier’s “History of Draiiuit'ic 
Poetry ” and W. C. Hazlilt’s Hand- 
book to Early English Poetry. ” For 
Criticism, Ha/ditt’s “Age of EJi/ahclh ; ” 
Ilallam’s “Literature, of Europe;” 
Limb's “ Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets ; ” (Coleridge’s “ Remains ; ” H. 
Coleridge’s “ Notes and Marginalia ; ” 
and Jusscrand^s “History of the Eng- 
lish Novel in' the Time of Ely?ahetli.'’ 
An edition of Lyly’s dramatic w’orks was 
edited by F. W. Fairholt iii 1858. Exact 
*rcprint of “Euphuesf” by Arber. See 
also Morley’s “ English Writers,” vols. 
viii.-xi. 

Lytton, Lord (Edwrard Geolgo Earle 
Lytton Bulwer- Lytton, b. May, 1805; 
d. January 18th, 1873). “Ismael, witli 
other Poems” (1820); prize poem on 
“Sculpture” (1825) ; “Weeds and Wild 
Flowers,” poem (I82(rt ; “ O’Neill ; or, 
the Rebel” (1827) ; “Falkland” (1827); 
“ Pelham ; or, the Adventures of a 
Gentleman” (1827) ; “Tlie Disoi^ned” 
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(182S^; “Devoroux” (1820); “Paul 
ClilMRd” (1830) : “The Siamese Twins* 
ami •ther Poems ”, (1831) ; “ Enf^ene 
Ar;nii” (1831); “ Godoliihin ” (1833); 

“ Hi^laiul and the Faij^lish ” (1833) ; 
“'riie Pilf^rims of the Khinc” (1831); 
“The Last Days of Pompeii’* (1831); 

“ 'Die Crisis,” a pamphlet (1834) ; “The 
Slmlent,” essays (1835); “ Rieiizi, the 
Last of the Tribunes” (1835) ; “The 
DuehoK .‘3 de la VallhTC,” a play (I83r») ; 
“Athens, its Rise and FaU” (183G) ; 

“ Ernest • Maltravers ” (1837) : “ Alice ; 
or, the Mysteries” (1838) ; “ Leila; or, 
the Sieoo of Granada,” and “Calderon, 
the (hiirtier” (1838); “The Di,dy of 
Lyons,” a jilay (1838) ; “ Kieheliou,” a 
play (1830) ; “ Tin! Sea Captain,” a play 
(1830); “Money,” a play ^810) ; “Night 
anti Mt)riiing”‘(lSn); “Zaiioiii ” (1812); 

“ Eva” and “'riio Ill-omened Marriage” 
(1812) ; “ Cot'insaml Halladsof SchilhT,” 
translutetl (1811); “The Last of the 
Piarons” (1813); “Confessions of a 
Water Patient” (1815); “The New 
'rnnon” (1815); “Lue,retia; or, tho 
. < 'hildveu of tho Night ” (1817) '» ” King 
Aithur” (1818) ; “Tht* Caxtons: a 
Family Pieluro ” (1810); “Harold, the. 
Last of the Saxons” (1850); “Not so 
Rad as We Seem,” Ji play (1851) ; My 
Novel’ or, Varietit's of English Life*’ 
(185iJ); “ What will Ho tin with It?” 
(1858); “A Strange Story” (1802); 

“ C.axtoiiiana ; or, Essays on Life, Liter- 
, atur<‘, and Manners’’ (1803); “The 
Lt)st Tales of Miletus” (18fiG) ; “Tlio 
Rightful Ueir,” a play (18(58) ; “ Wal- 
iHjle” (1800); “The (Vmiiiig Race” 
(1871); “The Parisians ’’ (1873); “Ken- 
elm (JhiJlingley ” (1873); and “Pansa- 
iiias the Spartfiii ” (1870). An edition 
ni liis “ Dramatic Works” appeared in 
1803, (»f his “Poems” in 1805, and of 
Ins “ Miseellaiicons Pioso Works ” in * 
ISOS. ITis “Novels” are published in 
iinmeroiis etli(ion<. For Biography, wr 
the “ Memoir ” prefixed«hy Rolant, Lord 
Lyttoih^ to his* father’s “Speeches” 
(1871), anil “I'he Life, Letters, and 
Literary l^mains of Edward Bidwer, 
Tjonl Lytton,” ny his son (1883). Fftr 
('!riticism, m; “ Essays '* by George 
Rrirnley ; “ Essays on Fiction ” by 
Nassaif W. Senior; “Essays” by M*. 
C. Rose-oe ; Qunrivrhj Itvvmv for «tanu- 
ary, 18155; JHacK wood's Mayazbw for 
Mirch, 1873, etc. 

• 

Lytton, Xaord. “ Owen Meredith ” 
(Etlward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, b, No- 
vember 8th, 1831 ; d, November 2'lth, 
189f). “Clytcmnestni,” etc. (1856); “The 


Wanderer” (1859); “Liicile” (I860); 
“ Julian Fane : a Memoir” (1801) ; “The 
Ring of Amasis” (1863); “P(Jbtical 
Wf*rk.^ of Owen Meredith ” (1867) ; 
“ Chronicles and Charat;tois ” (1808) ; 
“ Grval ; or, the Fool of Time ” (1869) ; 
“ Fables in Song ” (187 1) ; “ Glcnavenl ; 
or, the Mctamorfhoscs” (1885) ; “After 
J^iriulisp” (1887) : “The Ring of Ama- 
sis” (1800); “King Poppy” (1892); 
also, in coiij unction with Julian Fane, 
“ Tannlmuser ; or, the Battle of the 
Bards” (1861). Ill 1883 he published 
a Life of his father. 


M 

Maartens, Maarten (b. Holland). 
“The Sin of .Toost Aveliiigh” (1889); 
“An Old Maid’s Love” (1891): “A 
Question of Taste” (1892); “God’s 
Fool” (1892); ‘“The Greater Glory” 
(1894) ; “My Lady Nobody ” (1805). 

Macaulay, Thomas Bablngton, 
Lord (b. Bothloy Temple, Lcicoster- 
hbiro, Octolier 25th, 1800; d. Kensing- 
ton, December 28th, 1859). Wrote 
h(‘voral papers in Kmohi's Qunrtvrhj 
Mnf/ffzine (1823-24); “Essays” in 27ir 
lldinhuryh Iki:inv (1825-41); “Lays of 
Ancient Rome” (1842): “History of 
Eiighuid” (unfinishea, * 1819-55-01); 
biograpliics in “Tho Encyelopasdia Brit- 
aimica” (1857-58); “^i>ecchcs,” and 
varii>ij.s miscellanios. Hi.s Life ha.s been 
written by Dean Milnian (18G2), the 
Rev. Frederick Arnold (1802), Sir G. O. 
Trevelyan (1870), and J. C. Morisqn in 
tho English Mm of LctUrs series. Sir 
G. O. Trevelyan Inis also published “ Se- 
lections ” from his writings (1876). AV'(J 
also the “ CoiTespondeiico of Maevey 
Napier” (1879). 

McCarthy, Justin, M.P. (b. Cork, 
November 22nd, 1830) . ‘ ‘ Paul Massic ’ ’ 
(11^6); “Tho Waterdale Neighbour” 
(1867) ; “MyEiieiny’sDaughtor” (1869) ; 

* ‘ Lady J uebth ’ ’ (187 1 ) ; “A Fair Saxon ’ ’ 
(1873>; “Linley Roehford” (1874); 
“Dear Lady Disdain” (1875); “Miss 
Misanthrope” (1877) ; “DonnaQuixote ” 
(1879) ; “ A History of Our Own Times” 
(1878-80) ; “Con Amoro” (1880); “The 
Comet of a Season (1881) ; “Maid of 
Athens” (1883); “The History of the 
Foul* Georges ” (188*1) ; “ Ireland’s 

Cause in England’s Parliameid ” (1888) ; 
“A Short History of Our Own Ttmes” 
(1888) ; “ The Grey River,” in collabora- 
tion (1889) ; “Roland Oliver” (1889) ; 
“Sir^bert Peel” (1890); “Charing 
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CroM to St. Paiirfi” (1890) ; Tlio Dio- 
tator ” (1893); History ok* Our Own 
Timw, 1880-1897” (1897); “The Kiddle 
lliug" (1896) ; also “The Right Honour- 
able’’ (188G), and the “Rebel Rost»” 
(1888), written in c:oujuiiction with Mrs. 
Campbell Praod. 

BfoCarthy, Justin Huntly (b. 

1800). “ Outline of Irish History ” 

(1883); “ Serapioii and other Poeiik'* 
(1883); “EnglMnd under Gladsiono'* 
(1881) ; “Camiola” (188.)) ; “Doom !” 
(1880) ; “ Our Sensation Novel ” (1886) ; 

“ ilatiz in London” (1886); “Ireland 
siticc the TTuiou ” (1887) ; “ The Ouse for 
Homo Rule ” (1887) ; “Harlequinade” 
(1889); “Lily Lass” (1889); “Dolly” 
(1889); “French Revolution” (1890); 

“ Red Diamonds ” (1893) ; “A London 
Legend” (1890); “The Royal Christo- 
pher” (1896); “Translation of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ” (1889J. 

MacDonald* George, LLJ>. (b. 

Huntly, Aberdeenshire, 1825). “ Within 
and Without ” (1855) ; “ Poems ” 

(1807); “Phautastes” (1808) ; “David 
Klgiubrod ” (1862) ; “The Hidden Life, 
ami other Poems ” (1864) ; AdelaCath- 
cart” (186-1) ; “The Portent” (1864); 
“Alec Forties, of Howgleu” (1865); 
“Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood” 
(1866) ; “ Unspoken Sermons ” (1866) ; 

“ Guild Court ” (1867) ; “ Dealings 
with the Fairies” (1867); “The Sea- 
board Pariah ’k (1807); “The Disciple, 
and other Poems” G868) ; “England’s 
Antiphon” (1868); “Robert Fal- 
coner” (1868); “Ranald Haunemiaii’s 
Boyhood” (1869); “The Miracles of 
our Lord” (1870); “At tho Back of 
the North Wind” (1870) ; “ llio Prin- 
cess and the Goblin” (1871); “The 
Vicsir’a Daughter” (1872); “ WiUnd 
Oumbennede ” (1872) ; “ Gutta Pereba j 
Willie” (1873); “Malcolm” (1874); 

“ St. George and St. Michael” (1875) ; 

“ TTie Wise Woman ” (1875) ; “ Thomas 
Wjngfold, Curate ” (1876) ; “ The Mar- 
quis of Lossie ” (1877) ; “ Paul Faber ” 
(1878) ; “ Sii' Gibbio ” (1879) ; Maiy 
Marston ” (1881) ; “ Weighed and Want- 
ing” (1882); “The Gifts of the Child 
Christ,” etc. (1882) ; “ Castle Warlock ” 
(1882) ; “ Donal Grant ” (1883) ; “ The 
Princess and Curdie” (1^83); “The 
imagination and other Essays ” (1883) ; 

“ What’s Mine’s Mine ” (1886) ; “ Home 
Again” /1887) ; “The Elect liadv” 
(1888); ^‘A Rough Shaking” (1890); 
“The Light Princess,” etc. (1800); 
“(.Vjss J^urposes and tho Shadows” 
(1800); “The Flight of the Shadow” 


(1891); “Thorn and Back” (hSOl) ; 
“Tlic Hope of the Gospel” (18412); 
“Poetical Works” (1893); “Heather 
and Snow” (I803f; “Lilith” (1805; ; 
“ Salted with Fire ” (1897), etc. 

Maokay, Charles, XJi.D. (b. l>erth, 
1812; d. December, 1889). “Poems” 
(1834) ; “ Memoirs of Extraordinary 
Popular Delusions” (1841) ; “fiTlu* 
Salamandrinc ” (1812); “Legends f»f 
the Isles” (1845); “Voices from tin* 

I Mountains” (1816); “Town L}iics” 

: (1847) ; “ Egoria ” (1850) t “ The 

i Lump of (Jold ’’ (I.S56) ; “ Uiidc'r 

Green Leaves” (1857); “A Man's 
j Heart’' (1800) ; “Studies from the An- 
! tiiiuc and Sketche.s from Nature ’ ’ (1864) ; 

1 “tinder the Blue Sky” (1871); “ Lost 
i Beauties of Hio English Ljiiiguagc” 
(1«S74); .and other W'orks. A collecteil 
edition of his Poems appeared in 1876. 
He was editor of the Glasgow Anin> 
fi*om 1814 to 1847. 'SVr his “ Forty 
; Years* Kceollections ” (1876), ami 

i “ Through tho Long Day ” (1887'). 

I Mackay, George Erie (d. 1808). 

: “Songs of Love and Death” (1865);. 
I “Love Letters. By a Violinist” (18.S4) ; 

“Gladys, tho Suignr ” (1887); “A 
* Loveris LihjTaes” (1888); “iNoro end 
Actea” (1891); “A Song of the Sea” 
(1895). etc. 

Mackenzie, Henry (h. Edinburgh, 
1715; d. January 1 Ith, 1831). “'Vlio 
Man of reeling ” (1771) , “ The Man of 
tho World” (1773)* “Juba do Kou- 
higno ” ri777) ; hesiues contributing to 
The Mirror {VrS), The Lmutfir (1785), 
and the “Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgb.” Ho also pub- 
lished a volume of tr.aiislatic)us mikI 
dramatic pieces in 1791, a “ Life of 
Blacklock” in 1793, and a “Life of 
John Homo” in 1812. 

Maoklntesh, Sir James (b. Al- 
dourie, InveriieHa-shirc, October 21tli, 
1765; d. Lonr^on, May 30th, 18.32). 

“ The Regen'oy Question ” (1788) ; 
“Viudicifle Gallioac” (^1791), contribu- 
tions to The Monthly Jteriew (1796) : 
‘M)n the Study of tlie Law of Natiiio 
and Nations” (1799); “The Trial of 
John Peltier, Esq.” (1803) ; a “ Disser- 
tation on Ethical Philosopliy” X^^SO) ; 
a “History of England” (1830-32); 
“History of the Revolution in Eng- 
land in 1688” (1834); a “Life of Sit 
Thomas More ” (1§4'4) ; :iud other ptih- 
licatioua. His miscellatieoiLi Work-.; 
were puhliehod in three yolumos (1846). 
His “ Memoirs ” wore edited by his sou 
Robert iu 1835. 
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McLaren* Alexander, X>.D. Oi. 

FebrujuT lUh, 1826'l. “TW 
."V-crefc of Power,’’ eia. (1882) ; “ Christ 
in Uie Hwirt” (18Sb) ; “The Holy of 
Hofos” (1890); “Tlio Uiichanj^iiig 
Christ,” etc. (1890); “The Conquering 
Chii<t,”etc. (1891); “The God of the 
Amen,” etc. (1891); “The Wearied 
Ch rill,” etc. (1898) ; “ Paurs Prayers, ’’etc. 
(1898) ; “Triumphant CortaiiiticH”(l89(>). 

Maclood, Norman. D.D. (h. Cump- 
bf'lltovvii, June 8rd, 1812; d. Glasgow, 
.1 line 1 Gth* 1872) . ‘ ‘ The ( )ld Lientcnant 
iind liih Son ; ” “ 'J’hc Starling ; ” “Wee 
JXivie;” “The Gold Thread and Other 
Stnrirs ; ’* “ Kantward; ” “ Peept; at the 
Far East ; ” “ Kcininiseences of a High- 
land I’aiish ; " “ Simple Truths Spoken 
to Woiking Peoi>lp ; ” aiKpsonie fugitive 
Tiermons. *S>r the “ Life ” written by his 
brother (187G); aFo W. E. (tladstoiic’s 
“ Gleanings of Past Years ” (1878-79). 

Macmillan, The Rev. Hugh (b. 

188.i). “First Forms of Vegeta tioa” 
(1801); “Bible Teachings in Nature” 
J[18o(l) ; “Holidaw^ on High Lands” 
(1809) , “ The True Vine” (1871) , “The 
MiiiLU-v of Nature ” (1871) ; “ The Gai' 
den vind the City ” (1872) ; “ Sun Glints 
in the NVihh mess” (1872) ; “The Sab- 
bath ot the Fields” ^1870) ; “ <">111 Lord’s 
Three Kisiogs liorn the Dtjad” (187b); 
“ Two Worlds are Ours ” 0880) ; “The 
Mariiage in Cana of Galileo” (1882); 
,“Thi- Ki Viera ’’ (18S5) ; “The Olivo 
Leaf” (1880); •itoinan Mosaics” 
(1888) ; “ The Gate Beautiful ” (1891) ; 
“ My Comfort in Sorrow” (1891) ; “The 
Mvstexy of Grace ” (1893) ; “ Tho Daisies 
' of Nazareth” (1891); “The Clock of 
Nature” (189(3). 

Maopherson, James (h. 1738; d. 
170(i), “The Highlander” (1758); 
“ Fragments of Ancient J’oetry ” (17(39) ; 
“ Fing.il, an Ancient Poem, in Six 
Books, composed by 0^.rian” (1792); 
“Teiuora. iin Ancient Epic Poem, in 
Eight Books, c^iTiijiosod by Obsiaii” 
(1793); “Introduction to the History 
of Great Britaiii^aiid Ireland” (1771)^ 
“The Iliad of Homer, translated into 
English Pro.*je ” (1773). 

Mahafly, Professor John Pent- 
land, D.D.. MUS.D., D.C.L. (h. 1839). 
“.Twelve Lectures on Piimitive Civili- 
sat^n” (1898); “Prolegomena to Ancient 
IIFtoiy ” (1871) ; “Kant’s Critical Phi- 
losojihy for English Kcailci*s” (1871); 
“Greek social Life from Homer to 
Menander ”(1871): “Greek Antiquities” 
(1870) ; “ Itamblcs and Studies in 
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■ Greece” (1879); “Greek Education” 

e ; “A History of Classical (ireek 
,ture” (1880); “The DecaV of 
I Modern Preaching ” (1882) ; “The Story 
I of Alexander’s Empire ” (1889) ; “Art of 
I Conversation” (1887) ; “ Greek Life and 
Thought” (1888) ; “The Greek World 
under ItoiiiaiL Sway” (1890); “Pro- 
blems of Greek History” (1892); “A 
Survey of Greek Civilisation” (1897), 
etc. 

Mahony, P„ “Father Trout” (b. 
180 >; d. May 18th, 1899). “ The Re- 
liques rd Father J’roiit ” (1839) ; “ Facts 
and Figures from Ifuly ” (1847). 

Maine, Sir Henry J. Sumnor (b. 

1822; d. February 3rd, 1888). “Roman 
Law and Legal Education” (1859); 
“ Ancient Law ” (1891) ; “ Village Coni- 
I munitics in tlic East and in the West” 

I (1871) ; “The Early History of Institu- 
! tious” (1875) ; “Dissertations on Early 
j Law Customs” (1883). 

Malot, Lucas, r^ov-Mrs. Harrison, nee 
; Kingshy (b. 1852). “Mrs. liorimer” 
(ISS2); “ColonolEiulerby’s Wife”(lS8u); 
“Little Peter” (1887); “AC’oimsol of 
I Pcricction ” (188S) ; “The Wages of 
j Sin ” (1891) ; “ The (Vissima ” (1899). 

I Mallock. William HurroU (b. 

1 1849). “Tho New Kepnijlio ” (1876): 
“ The Now Paul and Virginia ” (1877) : 
“Is Life Worth Living?” (1879); 
“Poems” (1880); “A Romance of the 
Niiictoonth Century” (1881): “Social 
Equal it}”” (1882) ; “Property and Pro- 
gre&.s” (1884) : “ Atheism and the Value 
of Life” (1884); “The Old Older 
Changes’’ (1889) ; “In an Enehaiited 
Island ’’ (1889) ; “ A Human Document ” 
(1892) ; “ Labour and the Popular Wel- 
fare” (1893) ; “ Verses” (189.3) Stu- 
• dies of Contomporoiy Superstition ” 
(189.)); “The Art of Life” (189.)); 
“ Classes and Masses” (1899). 

Malory, Sir Thomas. ‘ ‘ The By 1 ji) , 
Lif, and A(‘tcs of Kyng Ail bur” (148.1, 
printeiLby Caxtuu), This ijopulai* ro- 
mance lias been several times reprinted, 
Sir Edward Staeliey’s edition in the 
Globe Library being the most convenient. 

Malthas, Jhomas Robert (1). 17(i0 ; 
d. 1831). All unpublished pamphlet, 
“Tho Crisis” (1792); “Essay on tho 
Princinle of Population” (1798, 1803^ ; 
“ An Inquiry into tho Nature and Pro- 
gress of Rent” (1815); “ Principles of 
Political Economy ” (1820) ; etc. “ Life” 
by Dr. Otter in 1836. 

Man^eviUe, Sir John (b. St. Albans, 
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Hertfordshire, 1300 ; d. Lii'ge, November 
17tli,*1372). “llie Voyai'ge and IVa- 
vailc, Avhich treateth of the Way to tlio 
IJierusalein, and of the Marvaylos of 
Jndc, with other iHlauds and Coinilri»*s,” 
written in 135(>, in French, in Latin, and 
in vulgar Fiiglish, and piintod in Italian 
at Milan in 1480. Bcsit edition, 1830. 

Manning, Henry Edward, Car- 
dinal (b. Totteridge, Hertfordshire, 
July lOtli, 1808; d. tlammry Uth, 189*2). 
“Ihe Ride of Faith ” (1838); “Holy 
Baptism” (1843); “Tlie Unity of the 
Church” (1840); “Oxford Tbiivcmity 
Sermons” (1845); “ Thoughts for those 
that M«juni ” (1850) ; “ The Gromuis of 
Faith” (1853) ; “The Temporal So- 
vereignty of the Popes” (1800) ; “The 
BlesRe<l Sacrament, the Centre of lu- 
ficriitahlc Truth” (1804); “The Work- 
ings of the Holy Spirit” (1804); “The 
Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost ” 
(1805) ; “The Ucunioii of Chiiateiidom ” 
(1800); “Tbc 'JVmporal Power of the 
Pope.” (1800) ; “England and Christen- 
dom ” (1807) ; “ The Gjcumenical CVum- 
eil” (180!)); “The Vatican Council” 
(1870); “ Tlie Hcemon of Socrates” 
(187*2) ; “The Vatican Pecrees” (1875) ; 
“ The Eternal Pricstliood ” (1883) ; 
“ National Ediu'ation ” (1880) ; etc, 
“ Life ” by ». kS. Purcell (1895). 

Mansel, Henry LongueviUe, D.D. 
(b. C’osgrovCj^Noithamjitoualiire, Octo- 
ber 0th, 1820; d. Cosgrove, July 31 hI, 
1871). “Demons of tlio Winds, and 
Other Poems” (18.38); Aldrich’s “Logic, 
witli Notes” (1849) ; “ Prolegomena 
Logica” (1851); “The Philosophy of 
Kant” (1850); an article oii **Meta- 
iJiysics” in the eighth edition of “ En- 
eyclo^iffdia Britaniiica ” (1857); “The 
Limits of Keligious Thought,” being the 
“ Bumpton Lectures ” for 1858 ; “ Meta-* 
physics ; or, the PhilosorJiy of Con- 
srionsness” (1800) ; “Lectures on Hi.s- 
tpry ” (1801-0*2) ; “ The Witness of the 
Cliureh to the Promise of Christ’s 
Coming” (1804), “The Philo.sophy of 
the Conditioned ” (1800) ; and other 
works. 

Marlowe, Ohiiatophcr (b. Oantcr- 
buiy, February, 1504 ; d. Deptford, 
June loth, 1593). “ Tafnhurlaiiie the 

Gre^jt, Part the First” (1590) ; “Tam- 
Iwrlaino the GrtMit, Part the Second ” 
(1590) ;t“ Edward the Second ”^(1594) ; 
“ Dido ” (witli T. Nash, 1594) : “ Ovid’s 
Elegies” (translated about ISOo) ; “ Hero 
Jtnd Lesinder ” (completed by Chapman, 
1598) ; “First Book of Lucan” (trans- 
lated 1600); “ The Tragicall History of 


Dr. Faustiis” (1004); “The Jew of 
Malta” (1033); and “The Ma^tcre 
at Paris.” For Biographical Noti;es of 
Marlowe, see “ Atheiun Caiitabi ’gi- 
onse.s;” Beard’s “Theatre of GUI’s 
,7udgmftiits” (1597); Meres’ “ Pa Hadis 
T’amia” (1598)*; Dyeo’s Edition of the 
Works ; ” and Bobert Bell’s “ Intro- 
duction to the Poems.” 

Marryat, Florence (now Mrs. Lt'an) 
(h. Brighton, 1837). “For Ever and 
Ever” (1800); “Vmmique” (1809); 
“ Jiifc and TiOtters of Captain Marryat ” 
(1872) ; “Her Father’s Name” (1870) ; 
“A Harvest of Wild Gats” (1877); 
“With Ciijiid’s Eyes” (1881); “How 
She Loved Him’’ C88‘2) ; “Facing the 
Footlights ” (18iS3) ; “ 'J’he . Master 

Passion ’’ (1886) ; “On Ciieumslantial 
Evidence ” (1889) ; “ Mount Rden ” 
(1889) ; “ Blindfold ” (1899) ; “There is 
no Death ” (1891) ; “ Mi.s.M Harrington’s 
Hushmid” (1891); “How Like a. 
Woman” (1892); “The Nobler Sex” 
(189*2); “The Hani|>slead My.''t«’iy” 
(1893) ; “Par‘‘on Joru’s ” (1893) ; “The 
BoautiJul Soul” (1891); “A Il.mkiujd 
Heart” (1891); “The Spirit Worhl ” 
(J894) ; “The Dream that Stayed” 
(1890); “ 'I’liinstigiiration of H.'Iiinah 
Stubbs” (1890); “Jn the Name of 
biherty ” (1S!I7). 

Marryat, Captain Frederick (h. 

1792; d. 1818). “Frank Mildmay ; 
or, the Naval Oflicer” (18*29); “The. 
King’s Own” (1830); “Newton For- 
ster” (1832); “Peter Simple” (1831); 
“ Jacob Faithful ” (1831) ; “ T’he i’a.-h.i 
of Many Titles ” (1835); “,J»ij)hot in 
Search of a Father” (1830); “Mr. 
Mklshipman Ea.sy ’* (1830)'; “Tlie Pirate 
and the Three (hitters” (1830) ; “ Snar- 
ley-yow” (1837); “ The Phantom Ship” 
(1*839); “A Diary in America” (1839) ; 
“(Jlla Podrida” (1810); “Poor Jack” 
(1840) ; “MastennMii Kcady ” (1811); 
“Josei>h Rusii brook” (1841); “Pcrcival 
Kcciie ” (1812) ; “ Monsieur Violet ” 
(1842); “The Scttlei-s in Canada” 
^’(1843) ; “ llie Jhivatrer’s Man ” ( 18 M) ; 
“The Mis.sion ; or, Scenes in Africa” 
(181.5) ; “ 'I’he (.Jhildrmi of the New 
Fore-st” (1847); “The Little Savage” 
(1817) ; and “ Valerio ” (lSf9). His 
“ Life ” has been written by Ins daughter 
Florence (187*2). 

Marshall, ProfDssor Alfred (h. 

1842). “Economics of Industry,” part 
author (1879) ; “ Principles of Econ- 
omics ” (1890) ; “ Elements of Econ- 
omics of Industry ” (1892). 
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Marston, John (h. IoT'K rl. after ! 

“ 'I'lic Scourge of Villanie ” j 
(loO^) ; The Met inKu phoaia of l^g- 
DUjiioTi’a linage ” (loGS) ; “ Antonio and 
^falida” (ItJO’i) ; “Anlonio’H llovonge " 
(l<i02) ; ‘‘I’he Maleonleiit ” (IGOIJ) ; 

“ Eastward-Hoc ! ” (in (•.(•uiiiiictioii witii 
f'himTiiaii and Johnson, IfiOJ) ; “The 
I )n#.h Courtezan” (1 (»05) ; ParaaitaBtcr ; 
or, the Fawn” (IGOG) ; “ The Wonder of 
Women ” (IGOG) ; “ What Von Will ” 
(1G07) ; “TholiiSiitiatc‘Countess”(lClo); 
and several minor puMications. His 
“Works” were edited hy Bowles in 
17G1, hy Halliwell (with “Life”) in 
by Gilfor*! ami by A. II. Biilleii 
in IH.S7 . <SVy; also Wood’s “ Atheiiai 
()xoniense.s,” Warton’s “ English 
Poeiry.” Jtitson’s “ BibliOgrajdjia Poet- 
ica.” "7'//<' licfrospirlnv ]icviei(\ Lamb’s 
“W(»rks,” Ha/.lilt’.s “Age of Eliza- 
belli,” Leigh Hunt’s “ lmji'»inatioii 
and Fancy,” the “ Dictionary <if National 
Biogiapliv,’’ an<l Morley’s “ Engli.sh 
Writers, vol. 

Marston, John Westland (b. Boston, 
Maiiuary JDth, 1S20 ; d. .Januaiy oth, 
1S!)(I). “ 'J’he I’atiiciau's Daughter” 

(IS 11) ; “The Heart and the World” 
(IS 17) ; <*tc. Dramatic and Poetie 
Works (1S7G) ; “Our Jteceut Actors” 
(1SS8). 

Marston, Philip Bourke i^n. 1850 ; 
d. ISS7). “Song Tide” (1871): “All 
in All ” (1875) , “ Wind-voices “ (1884) ; 

“ F(*r a Song’s Salle and other Stories” 
(18S7). 

Martin, Sir Theodore, LL.D. (b. 

Kdiubnrgh, 181G). With Professor 
Aytoim, tlio “Bon Gaultier Ballads” 
(lV)l) ; “ I’oeiJi.s, Original and Selected ” 

(iSC':)) ; “ Life" of Aytoun ” (18G7) ; 

“ 4’lie Life of tho Prinee CoiiROi-t” 
(1871-80); “Life of Lord LyiuUnirst” 
(bSS.'i); “Sk(!teh of the Life of Prin- 
cess Alice” (1885) ; “ ShakesjKsare or 
llacour” (1888), and tin* translator (with 
AytfuiB) «)f “ WoeiiLs and Ballads of 
GtHithe” (18.')8) ; of Gilhleiisehla.ger’s 
“ Correggio” uiid “Aladdin ” (1851 and 
1857) ; of Tloru.^’s “ Odea ” (18G0) ; tlfe 
“ Poems” of (.’atullus (18G1) ; Dante’s 
“ Vita Nuova ” (I8G2) ; Goethe’s 

“Fuiusd” (tho first part in 18G5, the 
second in 188G) ; Hartz’s “ King Kenc'a 
Pauglit^T ” and Heine’s “Poems” 
(1878). 

Martincau, Harlrlet (b. Norwich. 
June l‘-lh, 1802; d. Amhlesido^ June 
27th, 1870). “ Devotional Exercises for 
the Use of Young Persons” (1823); 

“ Cfiri&tmasDay” (1824) ; “ ’ThcFrieud” 


(1825) ; “Principle and Prjictice ” (1826) ; 
“Tlie Rioters” (182G); “TheTuni»Out” i 
(1827); “ Traditiena of Palestine” 
(1830) ; “ Illustrelions of Taxation ” 
(1834); “Poor Laws and Paupers” 
(18:11); “Societ}--!!! America” (1837); . 
“ Retrospect of Western Travel” (1838) ; 
“Deerbrook” (18:10) ; “The Hour and 
the Man” (1810) ; “Life in tho Sick 
Room: Essays by an Invalid” (1813) ; 

“ Letters on Mesmerism ” (181.5) ; 

“ Forest and Game Law Tales” (1815) ; 

“ Tho Billow and the Rock ” (1846) ; 
“Eastern Life, ' P.xst and Present” 
(1847) ; “ History of England duiing 
the Thirty Ye.ns’ Pefiee, 1816-16” 
(18411-50) liitroduetion to the History 
of the Peace from 1800 to 1815 ” (1.S51) ; 

“ Tim Laws of Man’s Nature and De- 
velopment'* (w'ith Atkinson, 1851); 
a condensation of the “ I’hilosoiihio 
Positive” of Comb* (1853) ; “Household 
Education’* (185*4); “Complete Guide 
to the Lakes’* (1854); “Tho Factory 
Controversy** (1855); “A History of 
j the American (k)mpioiuise ’* (1856) ; 

“ British Rule in India ” (185‘<) ; “ (kir- 
! poratc Tradition and National Rights ” 
(1857) ; “ Local Dues on }Shi}>ping ” 
(1857V* “England and her Soldici's” 
(18.511) ; “ Endowed Schools in Ireland ” 
(18511) ; “ Health, Husbandry, and 
Handieraft ” (1861) ; •’ Biogi’aphical 

Sketches ” (1872), etc. Arc her “ Auto- 
biography ” (1877); ai|fl “Life” hy 
Mis. Fenwick Miller. 

Martincau, James, D.D., LL.D. (b. 

Norwich, April 21st, 1805). “Tho Ra- 
tionale of Religious Inquiry” (18.37); 

“ Hymns of tho Cliristiaii Church and 
Horae** (1810); “Endeavours after the 
Christian Life ’* (1843, 1847) ; “ Miscel- 
la nicR ’ * ( 1 8.52) ; ‘ ‘ Studies of Christianity * * 

I (1858); “Essays*’ (1809); “ Hvniiis of 
Praise and Prayer** (1874) ; “lleligion 
and Modem Materialism” (1874); 
“Hoiii-s of 'rhought** (1876); “ Ltoal 
Substitutes for God’* (1878); “ Essji^'s, 
Philosoj)hical and Thcologii-al ** (1879) ; 
“A SViidy of Spinoza** (1882); “Tyjies 
01 Ethical Theory” (1885); “A Study 
of R.eligion” (1888); “The Seat of 
Authority in Religion** (1890) ; “Plssays, 
Reviews, and Addresses** (1890-91); 

“ Home Praters” (1891) ; “ llie Three 
Stiigi'R of Unitiiria.n Theology** (1894); 

“ Fai^i the Beginning *’ (1896). • 

Marvell, Andrew (b. ^020 ; d. 
August T2th, H)78). “The Reltearsal 
Transposed** (1672); “Mr. Smirke” 
(1674) ; “ An Account of the Growth 
of Popery and Arbitrary Government 
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in England” (1678); ‘‘Miscellaneous 
Poems (1681); and “A Seasonable 
Argmueut/* “Works,” with “Life” 
by Cooke, in 1772, and by Thompson in 
1776. 

BSossey, Gerald (b. Triug, Hert- 
fordshire, May 29th, 1828). “Poems 
and Chajisons” (1846); “Voices of Free- 
dom and Lyrics of Love” (1849) ; “ The 
Ballad of Babe CliristubeL and Other 
Poems” (1866); “ Craigerook Castle, and 
Other Poems” (185m; “Havelock’s 
March, and Other Poems” (1861); 
“ Shakespeare’s Sonnets and his Private 
Friends ” (1860) ; “A Tale of Eternity, 
and Other Po^ms” (1869); “Carmen 
Nuptialo ” (? 1880) ; “ My Lyrical Life : 
Poems Old and New” (1889), etc. 

Massinger, Philip (b. Salishmy, 
1584; d. London, March, 1638). “The 
Virgin Martyr” (1622); “The Duke of 
Milan ”(1623); “The Bondman” (1624); 
“The Boman Actor” (1629); “The 
Renegjido” (1630); “The Picture ”(1630); 
“The Emperor of the East” (1632); 
“ The Fatal Dowry ” (1632) : “The Maid 
of Honour” (1632); “ A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts” (1633); “The Great Duke 
of Florence” (1636); “The Unnatural 
Combat” (1639); “Alexius; or, the 
Chaste Lover ” (1639) ; “ The Fair An- 
choress of Pausilippo” (1640); “The 
Noble Choice’^ (1653); “The Wandering 
Lovers” (1653) ; “Philenzo and Hippo- 
lyta” (1663) ; i‘Thc Spanish Viceroy” 
(1653) ; “ Minerva’s Saaifice ” (1653) ; 
“Believe as You List” (1653); “Ike 
Guardian” (1655) ; “ A Very Woman” 
(165p) ; “The Bashful Lover” (1655); 
“The City Madam” (1659) ; “Antonio 
and Vallia” (1660); “The Tyrant” 
(1660); “Fast and Welcome” (1660); 
“ The Old Law,” “ The Judge,” “Ike 
Honoifr of W omen, ’ ’ ‘ ‘The Forced Lady, * ’ 

‘ ‘ The Woman’s Plot,” ‘ ‘ The Parliament 
of Love,” “The Unfortunate Piety,” 
“The Tragedy of Oleander,” “The 
Orator,” “Ike King and the Subject,” 
and other pieces. The “Works” of 
Massinger were edited by GifFojd and 
Lieut. -tJolonel Cunningham (cheap edi- 
tion, with the addition of the recovered 
“ Believe as You List” 1874), “ Some 
Account of his Life and Writings” 
was published by Tliomas Davies in 
1858. 

Masson, David (b. Aberdeen De- 
cember j2nd, 1822). “ Essays, Bio- 

graphical and Critical, chiefly on English 
I'oela” (1856); “The Life of John 
Milton” (six vols., 1858-79); “British 
Novelists and their Styles ” (1859) ; 


“ Recent British Philosophy ” (1866) ; 
“ Drummond of Hawthoriiden ” (1A73) ; 
“ The Three Devils— Miltoii’.s, Lutn'er^a, 
and Goethe’s” (1874); “Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, etc.” (1874) ; ^{Do 
Quincey ” in the Emjlish Men uf LnterA 
series (1878) ; “ A Memoir of Gold- 
smitli” (1879) ;“ Carlyle’' (1885); “ Edin- 
bm*gh Sketches and Mcniories ” (1892). 
Has edited Cambridge “ Milton ” (lof 4). 

Matbeson, Rev. George, D.D. (b. 

Glasgow, March 27tl», 1842). “Aids to 
the Study of Gennan Theology" (1871): 
“Growth of the Spirit of Christianity ” 
(1877); “Natural Elemeiita of Revealed 
Ikcoiogy *’ (1881) ; “ Religion of China” 
(1881) ; “ Confucianism ” (1882) ; “ C\iii 
me Old Faith Live wiili the Now ‘r " 
(1885); “ Thei Psalmist and the; S<‘ien- 
tist” (1887); “Landmarks of Now 
Testament Morality ” (1888); “Voices 
of the Spirit" (ISSS) ; “Spiiitual De- 
velopment of St. Paul ” (1890) ; “Saciod 
Songs” (1890); “ Distinelive Messages 
of the Old Religions” (1892) ; “ Searr h- 
iiigs in the Silence " (189D ; “ The Laily' 
tJuclesia” (IHW) ; “ AVoiifa by the Wav- 
side" (1896), etc. 

; Maurice, Frederick Denison (h. 

August 29th, 1806; d. April Ist, 1872). 
“ Eustace Conyoi’s ; ” “ Subscription no 
Bondage ; ” “ The Kingdom of Christ ” 
(1812) ; “ History of Moral and Pliysical 
Philosophy” (1853-62); “ Tlicologica.) 
Essays ” (isr^i) ; “ Patriarchs and Law- 
givers of llie Old Tostaiiiont” (185')); 
“ The Bible and Seieiice ” (1863) ; “ The 
tangdoTii of Heaven” (1864) ; “(’ontlict 
of liood and Evil ” (1865) ; “ The Com- 
mandments” (1866) ; “Christian Ethics” 
(1867) ; * ‘ The Conscumee ’ ' ( 1 868) ; ‘ ‘ So(‘i :il 
Morality” (1869); “The Friendship of 
Books ’’ (18/3), etc. “The Life of 

, F. Maurice, edited by liis son, F. 
Maurice” (1884). 

Maxwell, Jamea Clerk (b. June 
13th, 1831; (l^-- November 5th. 1879). 
“The Stability of the Motion of Saturn’s 
Rings ” (1859) ; “ The Kinetic Theory of 
Gases ; ” “ Faraday’s Linos, of Force ; ” 
« Tlieory of Heat ” (18/1) ; “ A TrentiMi 
on Electiinty and Magnetism ” (1873) ; 
“ The Electiical Researches of the lion. 

I Henry Cavendish;” “Matter and 
Motion.” See his “Life” by Prof. 
Campbell and W. Garnett (1882). 

May, Thomas (b. Mayfield, Sussex, 
1594; d. November 30th, 1650). “The 
Heir” (1622); “Autigoiio” (1631); 
“The Reigneof KingHcury the Second” 
(1633) ; “The Victorious Reigne of King 
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Edward the Tliird” (163t5); “Cleopatra*' 

’ “Julia Agrippina, Empreflse of 
Koiiyi" (1G39); “ SupplemeiitTun Lucani” 
“ Tlie Histo^ of the Parliament 
of Jiiglaiid whicti began November 3rd, 
IGlu ” (1617) : “ A Breviary of the His- 
tory of the Parliament ,of England ” 
(1650); “The Old Couple** (1658); 
tnii«hi1ioii8 of Virgil’s “Georgies,” 
Lucan’s “Pharsalia,” some of Martial’s 
“Epignuns,” Barclay’s “ Argeuia,” and 
soino other works. Sec The Aciv Monthly 
Mnyazun^ vol. ii. 

May, Sir Thomaa Erskine, D.G.L. 

(b. I SI 5 ; d. 1886). “ A Treatise on the 
Law, Privileges, Pi-oceediiigs, and Usage 
of 1‘arliarnent ” (1841); “ Constitu- 

tional Histoiy of England since the 
Accession of George III.” fl86l-63, 1871); 
“ Ih'inociacy in Europe: a History” 
(1877), etc. 

Meredith, George (li. 7Tam})s)iirp, 
IS'jS). " Poems ” (1851); “The Shav- 
ing of Shagpat” (1855); “Earina: 
a lirgeml of C’ologne” (1857); “The 
.Ordenl of Riehard Fevcrcl” (ISoO) ; 
“Mary Bertrand ” (1860) ; “Evan Har- 
rington” (1861) ; “ Modem Love: Poems 
and Ballads” (ISG'i), republished 1802 
with “Tlu! Sage Enamoured” an<l 
“The Honest Lady ; ” “ Emilia in Eng- 
land ” (1861); '“Hhoda rieming” 

(1865) , “Vittoria” (1866); “^idven- 
tnres of IlaiTy Eichiuond” (1871); 

^ “ Beancliamp's Career” (1875); “The 
Eg<ii*‘t” (1879); •Tingic Comediims” 
(1881); “Pof^msand Lyrics of the Joy 
of Earth ” (1883) ; “ Diana of the CrosB- 
w'avs“088)); “Poems and Ballads” 
(1887) ; “ A Reading of Earth ” (1888) ; 
“ I’ale .)f Chloe ” (1890) ; “ One of Oiir 
CoTujuerois” (1891); “ Juinp-to-Olory 
J.ine” (1892); “The Empty Purse*’ 

( 1 S!);2) ; ‘ ■ Lord Ormoiit and his Ainiiita ” 
( 1891 ) ; “Ballads and Poems of Tragic 
Life ” (1894) ; “ The Amazing Man-iago” 
( 1895 ); “The Talc of^lhloe” (1896); 
“ All Essay on Gbmedy ” (1897). 

Merivale, Charles, D.D., Dean of 
Ely (]). 181)8; 1893). “History ef 

the Romans under the Empire” (IsriO- 
()l); “Conversion of the Koman Em- 
piie” «(18tU) ; “Conversion of the 
Northern Nations” (^1865); “General 
History of Roin«j” (1875); “Lectures 
8u Early Church History” (1879); 
trdnslatiou of the Ilii^d, etc. 

Meynell, Mrs. Alice, nae Thompson 
(b. Rimes). “Preludes” (1875); 
“ The Poor Sisters of Nazareth ” (1889) ; 
“Tlrc Rhythm of Life” etc. (1893); 


“Poems” (1893); “Lourdes: Yester- 
day, To-Day, and To-Morrow,” trans- 
lation (1894); “The Children” (>896); 
“ The Colour of Life ” (1896). 

Middleton Conyers, D.D. (b. 168:3 ; 
d. July 28th, 1750). “ A Method for the 
Management of a Librarj^” (1723) ; “ A 
Letter from Rome” (1729) ; “ A Disser- 
t'ltion on the Origin of Printing in Eng- 
land ” (1735) ; “ The History of the Life 
of Marcus Tullius Cicero ” (1741) ; “The 
TjfttterB of Cicero to Brutus, and of 
Brutna to Cicero” (1743); “A Free 
Inquiry into Miracles” (1749). His 
“ Worlca ” ivere collected in 1752. 

Middleton, Thomas (b. 1570; d. 
July, 1627). “ llie Wisdom of Solomon 
Paraphrased ” (1597) ; “ Blurt, Master 
Constable; or, tlie Spaniard’s Night 
Walke” (1602) ; “ Michnelmas Tcnnc ” 
(1.607); “ Patient Qrissel” (1607); “Tlie 
I’hcciiix” (1607)*; “Four Fine Gallants” 
(1607) ; The Familic of Love” (1608) ; 
“A Mad World, My Mastci-s” (1008); 
“A 'rrieko to CJatch the Old One” 
(1608) : “ Account of Sir Robert Shcrlcv” 
(1C(I9) ; “The Triumphs of Truth” 
(1613) ; “ Civitalis Amor ” (1616) ; “The 
! Triuinplis of Honour .and Industry ” 

; ri6l7) : “A Fair (Quarrel” (1017) ; “Tho 
U’riuniphsof Love and Antiquity” (1619) ; 
“ The Miisquc of Heroes ** (1619) ; “A 
Courtly Masque ” (1620) ; “'Tlie Sun in 
Aries” (1621); “Tho Triumphs of 
Honour and Virtue” *(1622) ; “Tho 
Ti’ininphs of Integrity” (1623); “The 
GameatCliessc’' (162 1) ; “TheTMuinphs 
of Health ar^d Prosperity ” (1626) ; “ The 
Chast Mayd in Cheape-side,” ‘'The 
W^dow,” ‘“Tlie Changeling” (1653); 
“Tlie Spanish Gips.'c” (16.53); ‘'Tlie 
Old Laiv,” “More Dissemblers Besides 
■Women” (1657); “'W'omen Beware 
Women ” (1657) ; “ No Wit, no Help 
like a Woman’s ” (1657) ; “The Mayor 
of Quiiiborough” (1661); “Anything 
fotta Quiet Life ” (16(i2) ; “ The Witc'Jl ” 
(1778) ; and other works. Tlic “ Worlft” 
of Middleton were edited in 1840, wdth 
“Somfi Account of the Author, and 
Notes,” by the Rev. Alexander Dyce. 
For Criticism, wclIazUtt’s “Elizabethan 
Literature ” and Lamb’s “ Specimens of 
Dramatic P^ets.” See also the “ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” 

Mty, James (h. Northwater Bri^e, 

I Montrose, April 6th, 1773 ; d.eKciisiug- 
I ton, June 23rd, 1836). “Essay on the 
Impolicy of a CJountry in the Exporta- 
tion of Grain ” (1804) ; a translation, 

1 with notes, of Villiers’ * * Essay on Luther 
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lunl tlie Uofonnation ” (1805) a His- 
tory of Biitisli India’* (1817-18) ; “Ele- 
luoiit^of Pol itiral Economy ” (18‘21-2‘2) : 
“ Analysis of the I*henomeiia of the 
Human Mintl” (1829); “The I^riii- 
ciplt'S of Toleration” (1837), etc. Str 
Bain’s ‘ ‘ James Mill, aBiography ’ ’ (1882) . 

Mill, John Stuart (b. London, 
May 20th, 180G ; d. Avignon, May 8th, 
1873). “System of Logic” (1813); 
“Essays on Some Unsettled (Questions 
in Political Economy” (1814); “Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy” (1818); 
“ An Essay on Liberty ” (1858) ; “Biasor- 
tatioiiR and Discussions” (1859-67); 
“Thoughts on Parliamentiry Reform” 
(1859) ; “ Considerations on Ropre.sfjnta- 
tive Government,” “Utilitarianism” 
(1862) ; “ Auguste Comte and Positivism ” 
(1865) ; “An Examination oi Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy ” (I860) ; “ The 
Subjection of Women” (1867); “Ad- 
dress to the Students of St. Andrews” 
(1867) ; “ England and Ireland ” (1868) ; 
“The Irish Land Question** (1870); 
and “Nature, and other Essays’* (1871). 
tScc bus “Autobiography” (1873) and 
Bain’s “ Personal Recollections ” (1882). 
For Criticism, sctf Taiiio’s “English Lit- 
erature,” vol. iv. ; Ribot’s “ Contem- 
porary English Psychology ” ; and Court- 
ney’s “ Mettiphyaics of John Stuart 
Mill” (1879), ptc. 

Miller, Hugh (h. Oomarty, October 
10th, 1802; (1. Portohollo, JJeooraber 
23rd, 1856). '-‘Poems Written in the 
Leisure Hours of a Journeyman Mason ” 
(1829): “Scenes and Legends in the 
North of Scotland ” (1831); “ The Old 
Rod'^'iiidstone ” (1811) ; “ First Impres- 
sions of England audits People” (1847) ; 
“Footprints of the (’reator ” (18.50); 
“My Schools and Schoolmasters ” ( I S > 1) ; 
“ The Testimony of the Rocks ” (1857) ; 
“ The (bruise of the (1858) ; “ ITio 

Headship of Christ “ E<liiihiirgh and 
its Neighbourhood;” “Tales and 
SWetehes ; ” a “ Sketch-book of Popylar 
Ge»)Iogy; ’’and “Mwcellaneous Essays.” 
Edited The fTitiu'iss. His complete 
“ Works ” have been niihlished 111 a 
uniform shape. ‘ * Life ’ ’ by Peter Bayne 
(1870). 

BKUman, Henry Hart, D.D., Dean of 
St. Paul’s (b. Ijondou, Fcjirnary lOth, 
1791 ; d. Septemljcr 24th, 1868). “ The 
A|^ol]o Belvedere ” (1812) ; “ Alexander 
I'umulum Achillis iiiviseiis” (<^813); 
“ Fazio ’♦'(181t5) ; “Samor” (1818) ; “Tlie 
Fall of Jerusalem” (1820) ; “ The Martyr 
of Antioch” (1822); “Belshazzar” 
(1822) ; “Poems” (1826) ; “ AuneBoloyn” 


(1826) ; Tlie Office o{ ilio Ohrisfiau 
Teacher Considered” (1826); “ llm 
Character and Conduct of the .^(V.lles 
Considered ns an Evidence of Christi- 
anity ” (1828) ; a “History of the Jc^” 
(1829-30); “Nala and Dainayan^,” 
and other translations from tlie fc^anscrit 
(1834); a “Life of Edward (.libbon ” 

S ; a “History of Christianity’” 
; a “Life of Horace,” preix'Vl 
to an edition of his “Works” (1819); 
a “Histoiy of Latin Christianity” (1854- 
55) ; and various contrihiitions to The 
Quarlerhj Jfei'wn^ which have 'been re- 
published in 1870. 

Milton, John (h. I jondoii, DecpinhiT 
9th, 1608 ; d, London, November 8(li, 
1674). Written befoin 1(J32: First four 
“Familiar Epistles;” “ Prolusion cs 
qufcdam Oi*atoriffi ; ” tirst seven jiicrcs 
in “ Elegiaruin Libru- ; ” first six of 
“ Sylvarurn Libiu- ; ” “On the Death 
of a Fair Infant” (1626); “Vacation 
Exercise” (1628); “Hymn on the 
Nativity” (1629) ; “On the Passion;” 

“ On Tune ; ” “ On the (Jircnineision ; ” 

“ At a Solemn Mnsiek ” (1630) ; Song 
on May Morning ” ( 1030) ; “On Sliake- 
speare” (1630); “On the Univorsity 
(-■aiTier;” “Another 011 the same;*’ 
“Epitaj))] on the Marcliione.sH of Win- 
chester ; ” “ Sonnet on 'Fwonty-third 
Birthday” (1631). Between 1632 and 
1637:— Tlirf*e of “Familiar Epistles;” 
“Sonnet to the Nightingale;” “ L’Al- 
Icgro ; ” “ IJ IViiseroso ; ” “ Areadcs ” . 
(1633) ; “ (Joimis ” flGIU) ; “ Lycidas ” 
(1637). After travels abroad (1637) 

“Ot Reformation;” “Of Pielatienl 
Episeopuej" ; ” “The Kcasou of Churt Ji 
Oovei-nment urged against I’rolacy ■; ” 

“ AnimadversioiiH against the Remoii- 
.stmiii’s Defence;” “Apology agninst 
a Pamphlet called ‘ A Modest Confuta- 
tion,* ’’ etc. After marriage with Mary 
Powell (1 () 13) : Doctrine and Disci- 

pline of Divorce” (1641); “Judgment 
of Martin Bnicr touching Divorce” 
(translated extracts) ; ‘<iOn Education ; ” 
“ Areopagitica ” (1641); “ Tetiachonl- 
qii” (1615); “ Cola^teriou ” (1645); 
^'Tenure of Kings and Magistrates;” 
“Observations on Articles of Peace” 
(lO-IO) ; “ Ikonoclastes ” (1649); “Pio 
Pqpulo Anglicaiio Defensio ” ••(1651) ; 
“ Defensio Se^uiida ” (16i)4); “Authoi is 
pro se Defen.Hio cojitra Alexandruni 
Morum ; ” “ Ecclesiastcn ; ” “ Authpi is 
afl Alexaudri Mori Supplcniontnm Re- 
Bjmusio” (1055). Hia twenty years of 
polemical writing close with “A 'Treatise 
of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes; ” 
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“ Coiisidenitioiia touching? tlie Means to 
Kenu^’o out of the Church ; ” 

to a Friend eouccrning Ilup- 
tiirf|^)f the ( lomiuoi^vealth ; ” “ Reatly 
WiiO to Kstablish a True (^ominon- 
weiiltli ; ” “ Thief Notea upon a Late 
Sennou entitled, ‘ I'ho Fear of God and 
tlie King.’ ” After his JVinloii hy the 
' A.ct, and Ins third marriage 

(llro* “ Accidence Cornmonc’t Gram- 
mar ; ” “History of liritain:” “Artis 
Logiea! rienior Institutis ; ” “Of True 
Iteligiou;’’ “Epist. Fain. Liher Unas ; ” 

“ Urief IliHtory of Mnseovia ; ” “ Litenn 
Senatus Auglieani ; ” “ De Hoctrina 

(Miristiaua : ” “ Paradise Lost “ (1(>G7) ; 

“ T’aiadihC Uegaiiiod” (1071) ; “Samson 
Agonihtes” (1071) translation of “De- 
(Taratioii of the Poles on the Election of 
Sohicski,” with “Epist? Fain.” and 
“Acad. Exorcises” (1071). He cditcM.1 
two MSS. of Ihileigh’s “ 'riie Cabinet 
Council ” (IGoS) and “ Aphorisms of 
State” (lOGl). A Commonplace Book 
and a Latin Essay and Tjatin Vcrs<‘S, 
presumcMl (on nlniost ooncl«siv<j proofs) 
to be by Milton, editc<l for Camden 
Tiociefy (1S70). 

More than loO editions of Milton pnli- 
lished. (loiu’CM dances by Preiidcrgast 
(Madras, 1N.)7--V)), t’levcland (TiOndon, 
ISGT). and Hr, .Tolin BradMhnw (181).’)). • 
AVc Masson's “ Lift* of Milton ” (•*) vols., | 
ISoS-o!)), Ids accuiatc oditioji <d’ Milton’s ' 
poetical Works (187-1); “Milton nud 
seine Zeil.,” by Stem (Leip.) ; Stup- 
•fonl Brooke’s “^^iHoii’’ (“Classical 
Writers’’) (1870); the monograph in 
Afm of Lif/r-ra, ]»y Patti.son (1879); 
Hr. R. Bridges’ “’Milton’s T’rt).sody” 
(1808), etc. Fae^imiIc of “Parauise 
Lost,” by Elliot Stock (1877). AW* also 
the “Hietiouaryol'N.itioual Biography.” 

Mlnto, Professor William (b. 

Auehiiitoid, Aheidconshirc, October 
loth, 1840 ; d. March 1st, 180-8). “Eng- 
lish Prose Literature ” (187‘i) ; “ (’ha- 
racteristics of English •Poets” (1874); 
“Hefoa” (1870) ►“The cWk of Hoorn” 
(1880) ; “'The Mediation of Ralph ITardc 
lot ” (1888); She Good or Butiv” 

(1880); “ Logic, Inductive and Hedinf- 
tive” (1803); “The Literature of the 
Georgian Era ” (1804), etc. Was editor 
of the Kvamiitei’. 

Mitford, Mary RussoU (b. Alres- 
fbrd, Hain])shire, HecemlwT lOth, 1787; 
d. Iiear Itcading, January 10th, ISA.)), 
“Christine” (1811); “Poems on the 
Female ('Jharactor ” (1812) ; “ Watlingtoii 
Hill” (1812); “Julian” (1823); “Our 
Vilhvge” (1824); “Foscaii’» (1826); 


“Rienzi” (1828) ; “Charles the First,” 
“Ainericjjii Stories for Young People ” 
(1832) ; “Lights and Shadows of Ameri- 
can Life” (1832); “ Belford Regis” 
(183.')); “Country Stories” (1837); 
“Recollections of a Lihirary Lift;” 
(18.51); “Atherton and Other 'i’alcs” 
(18-54) ; and other works. Ff>r Bio- 
graphy, sre Miss Mitford’s “Life and 
Lettew,” edited by Harness ami 
li’Estrnnge ; “Letters,” edited by 
Henry F. Chorley ; and tlie “ Life anU 
Letters of Charles Boner.” 

Mitford, WUUam (b. London, Feb- 
rnai’y lOth, 1744 ; tk Febriuiry 8th, 
1827). “Treatise on the Military Force, 
and poi’tieularly on the Militia of this 
Kingdom” (1771); “Inquiry into the 
I’riiKiiplcs of Harmony in lianguage 
and of the Moehanism of Verso, Moilcrn 
and Ancient” (1774); “History of 
(ireeee” (1781, 1700, 1797, 1808, 1818); 
ami “ Observatidns on the History and 
Hoetrine of Christianity” (1823). tSre 
the Ijifo prefixed by Lord Redosilale to 
“History” (1820). 

Mlvart, Professor St. George, 
F.R.S. (b. Louilon, November 30th, 
1827). “The Genesis of Species” 
(1871) ; “ Lessons in Elementary Anat- 
omy” (1872); “Mail and Apes '^(1873); 
“Contemporary Evolution” (1876); 
“ Lessons in Nature as Manifcsteil in 
Mind and Matter ” (1876) ; “The Cat ** 
(1881) ; “Nature and Theught” (1883); 
“Philosophical Catechism” (1881) ; “Tlie 
Grigin of Himian Iteason” (1889); “On 
Truth: A Systematic Inquiry” (1880); 
“Hogs, Jackals, and Wolves” (18J)0); 
“Birds: the JSleinents of Ornithology” 
(1802): “Fissaysand Criticisnu” (1892); 
“ All Introductifui to tlic EJcuients of 
Science” (1893); “Types of Animal 
Life ”(1893). 

Motr, David Macbeth, “ Holta ” 
(b. Musselburgh, .lanuavy oth, 1708; 
fL ^luinfries, July Oth, 18.51). “'Wio 
Bonibardmont *)f Algiers, and OUier 
l*oenis ” (1818) ; “ The T.ogend of Gene- 
vieve, and Other Tales” (1821); “The 
Autobiography of Mansie Waugh” 
(1828) ; “ Outlines of tlie Aneinit His- 
tory of Medicine” (1831); “Domestic 
Verses” (1813) ; and “Sketelms of the 
Poetical Litiratnro of the Past Half- 
Century ” (18i51). “Works” edited, 
with ^ Memoir, by Thomas Aird (IB-iil). 

Molesworth, Mrs. Mary LSulsa, me 

fcJtcwai’t (h. 1842). “Carrots ;” “ Hatlier- 
court Rectory” (1878); “Man'yingiuid 
Giving in Marriage ” (1887) ; “ I'hat Girl 
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in Black” (1889) ; ‘‘ Neif?hboiirB” (18895; 
“ Leona ” (1892) ; “ The Noxt-Door 
lloiise ” (1893) ; “ Studies and Stories ” 
(1893); «My New Homo” (1891); 
“ Sheila’s Mystery ” (1896) : Philippa ” 
(1896) ; “ Uncaiiiiy Tales ” (1896), etc. 

Mtfhler-WUltams, Profieuor Sh* 
Monier. 1XC.L^ LX..D., Ph.D. (h. 
Bomhjiy, 1819). “ Indian Epio Poetry ” 
(1863) ; “IndianWisdom; ” “Hinduiftm” 
(1877) ; “Modom India and the ludiaiis” 

S ; ‘‘ HeligIou.s Tlionght Jiud Life in 
” (1883) ; ‘‘ Brahmanism and Hin- 
duism ” (1887) ; “ Sakuntala,” transla- 
tion (1887) ; “Buddhism” (1889), etc. 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley 

(1). London, 1689; d. London, August 
2lst, 1762). “Town Eclogues” (1716), 
etc. Letters fii-st^ printetl by Cnptain 
Cleland in 1763, with additional volume 
(forged?) in 1707. “ Poetical Works ” 

a ; “ Works, including her Corre- 
ence, Poems, and Essays, with 
l^oinoii's of her Life,” were edited by 
Dallaway in 1803, and roaebed a sixth 
edition in 1817. In 1836 her Letters 
and Works, with introduction by Lady 
Louisa Stewart . 

Montgomery, Alescander (b. Hazeb 
head Castle, Ayi^hire, ir>40 ; d. 1607). 
“The Cherrie and the Slae” (1597); 
“The MindQs Melody” (1605); and 
“The Fly ting Betwixt Montgomerie and 
Polwart^’ (1629), His Poems were 
published witl» biographical notices by 
I)avid Irving, LL.D., m 1821. 

Montgomery, Florenoo (b. 1847). 
“A Very Simple Story” (1867); “Mis- 
understood ” (1809) ; “ Thrown To- 
gether” (1872); “Thwarted” (1874); 
“Wild Mike and his Victim” (1875); 
“ Seaforth ” (1878); “ Peggy, and Otiier 
Tales’^ (1880); “ThoBluo Veil” (1883) ; 
“ Transformed ” (1886) ; “ The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter ” (1889). 

Montgomery, James (b. Irvine, 
Ajrshire, November 4tli, 1771 ; -d. Shef- 
field, April 30th, 1854). “The Wan- 
derer of Switzerlaiid, and Other Poems” 
(1806) ; “ The West Indies, and Other 
Poems” (1810); “Prison Amusements;” 
“ The World before the Flood ” 0813) ; 
“Thoughts on Wlieels” (1817); “The 
Climbing Boy ’s Soliloquy f ” “Green- 
land ” (1819) ; “ Songs aiZion ” ; 

“The Christian Poet” (1825); “The 
Pelican 7;dand ” (1827) ; “ Lectures on 
Poetry and General Literature ” (1833) ; 
“A Poet’s Portfolio” (1835); “The 
Christian Psalmist” (1852) ; and “Ori- 
ginal Hymns for Public, Private, and 


Social Devotion ” (1853). His Lifo 
has been written by J. W. King (^^^158), 
and his “ Memoirs, including Sel^tions 
from his Correspchidenee, ItemaihS'in 
Prose fuid Verse, and ConA^rsatioiVs on 
Various Subjects,” were publishea by 
John Holland and James Everett ii: 

Str also his “ Life and Times ” 
by Ellis (1861). ^ . 

Moore, Frank Frankfort (b. Lim- 
erick, 1855). “Told by tlu^ »Sea ” (1877) ; 
“ Dairocn ” (1879) ; “I Forbid tlio 
Banns” (1893); “A Gray Evu or So” 
(1803); “One Fair Dimgliter” (189-1) ; 
“A Journalist’s Notebook ” (I89.i).ctc ; 
“The Secret of the Court” (1895); 
“The Sale of a Soul” (1895); “They 
call it Love ” (1895) ; “ Phyllis of 
Philistin ” (h895) ; “ The Impudent 
Comedian ” (1896) ; “ Tho Jessamy 

Bride” (1897), cU\ 

Moore, George. “Flowers of 
sion*” (1878) ; “ Pagiiii Jtons ” (18S1) ; 
“ A Modem Lover ” (1883) ; “ A Mum - 
mer’s Wife ; ” “ A Drama in Mnslin ” 
(1886) ; , “ Pamcll mul His Island” 
(1887); “A More Accident” (1887): 
“Sjiring Days” (1888); “ Confchskms 
of a Voimg Man” (1888); “Mike 
Fletcher” (1889) ; “ Imjircssions and 
Opinions” (1891); “ Vuni Fortune” 

« ; “ The Strike at Arliugford ” 

; “Modern Painting” (1893); 
“ Esther Waters ” (1891) ; “ Celibates ” 
(1895) ; “ Evelyn Innos ” (1898). 

Moore, Thoman (b. Dublin, May 
28th, 1779 ; d. SJopertou (’ottage, near 
Dcvrwa, February 26th, 1852). “Ode to 
Nothing: ” “Odes of Anacreon” (1800); 
“Poetical Works of tlie lute 'I’hoimis 
Little” (l^^O *» “Odes and Epistles” 
(1806); “ Intolerance and Corruption” 
(1808) ; “ The Sceptic ” (1800) ; “ M.P; ; 
or, the Blue Stocking ” (1811) ; “ Inter- 
[ ccjpted Letters ; or, tlio Twopenny Post- 
I bag ” (18U) ; “ National Airs ” ‘(1815) ; 

; “The World at Wf.stniinstcr ” (1810) ; 

I ‘ ‘ Sacred Songs'^ (1816); “ Lulla Bookh ’ ’ 
(181?) ; “ Tho Fudge Family in Paris; ” 
“Tom Crib: His Memorial to GongroJis” 
Q819); “Rhymes for the Rdhd’’ (1820); 
“ Fables for tho Holy Alliance ” (1820) ; 
“Loves of the Angels^’ (1823) ; “Memoira 
of Capfaiin Rock” (1824); “Li^j of R. 
B. Sheridan” (1825); “History of 
Ireland” (1827) ; “Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion *’ 
(1827) ; “ Tho JSpicurean ” (1827) ; 
“ Odes upon Cash, Com, and Catholics 
(1828); “Lifeof Byron” (1830); “Life of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald ’\l831) ; “Alci- 
phrou ” (1839) ; and some miscellaneous 
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“Prose and Verse ” (1878). Stic “Moore’s 
hitherto Uncollected Writings” (1877). 
ro#Biograpliy, ace Earl Ilnssell’s edition 
o^he “Diaiy” <1852-08), and the 
“yifo” by U.H. Montgomery (18.50). For 
Criticism, ace Ha/litt’s “English Poets” 
and “ Spirit of the Age,” Jeffrey’s 
“Essays,” W. C. itosefio’s “Essays.” 

AV. M. llossetti’s iutroductiou to 
tltuPoems. 

More, Bannoli (b. Stapleton, Feb- 
ruary 2ud, 1745 ; <1. Clifton, September 
7th, 18^8). “The Search after Hiip- 1 
pinesa” (1773) ; “ The Inflexible Captive ” I 
(1771); “Percy” (1777); “The Fatal 
F.alseljoorl ” (177^) ; “Saeied Diainns” 
(1782); “Klorio: a Tale tur Imc 
CeiitlemeiJ .'ind Fine Ladies” 

“ Tl»e Bus Bleu ; or, ^Viiversahon ” 
(1788), “Thoughts on the luiporiatice 
of the AIdnu"'rs of the Creat to General 
Society’* (i7dS^ ; “An Estiinutc of Iho 
Keligion of the Fai-lnonable AVoild** 
(17b0) ; “ A’ilia.go Polities” (1793); 

“ The Moderii Syflom of Female Educa- 
tion” (1790); “Cmlcbg in Search of a 
Wife ” (1809) ; “ Practical* Piety ” 
“(1811); “Christian Morals” (18l'3) ; 
“Stories for the Middle Hanks of 
Society” (1818); “ Tales for the Coitiinoii 
People** (1818); “Moral Sketches of 
Provalling Opinions and Manners ” 
(1819); “Bible Khymes” (18‘>1) ; and 
many otlior works. Her “ Poetical | 
Works” appeared in 1829. Her I’omidetc 
woi ks woi c published in eleven volumes 
in 18.19, and again, with Memoir and 
Notes, in 1853. Her Life has been 
written hy Shaw (1802), Huberts (1834), 
Thompson .(1838), and Smith (1811). 
S(',‘ “Letters to Zachary Macaulay” 
(ISUO). 

•More, Henry (b. Grjinthara, Oetobor 
12th, lijll; d. September Lst, 1087). 

“ iM'chodia” (10421: “ Philosoj ducal 
Poems” (1047); “Philosophical AATit- 
ings,” containing “An Antidote against 
Ath'Mun.” “ Enthusiasfaus Triumph- 
atua.*’ Letters l)os Crrlcs, ” “Im- 
iiioi'tality of the Soul,” “ C’oiijectura 
Cabalistica ^002) ; “ Theological 

Works,'* containing “ An Explfiuation 
of the Grrinfl Mystery of Godliness,” 

“ An Imjuiiy into the Mystery of 
Iniquity,*’ “*A Prophetical Exjiositiou 
of the Seven Churches in Asia,” “A 
Biscourso of the Grounds of F.aith iu 
Pokits of Roligion,” “An Antidoto 
against Idolatry.” afld “Some Divine 
Hymns'* (170^; “Divine Dialogues,” 
containing “ Disqi^tious concerning 
the attributes and^ovidence of God ’’ 


1(1713), “ Discourses on Several Texts of 
Scripture” (1692), “Enchiridion Ethi- 
cum” (1668), and “ Enchiridion Meta- 
physiciim” (1671). Tlie Life of More 
w'as pubbslied bv H. AVmd in 1710. 
Sec Tulloch’s “llatioiial Theology and 
Christian Philosopliy in the XVlIth 
Century,” and Vaughan’s “Half-hours 
with the Mystics.” 

More, Sir Thomas (b. Louduii, 1478; 
d. London, July 6th, “The 

Sergeant and tho'Frere;” “Utopia” (in 
Latiu. first ed. 1.510); “TheSupplycucyon 
of Soulys against the Supplvcacyon of 
Beggars; ” “A Dy.T-logue of 6yr Thomas 
Moi’p, Kiiyghte, wherein he treatyd 
divers matters, as of the Vciicrat on and 
Worshyp of Ymages and Itelyiiiies, 
praying to Sayntys, .uid goyug on Pyl- 
grymage, 'many othero thyngs 

timehy ing the jM^siylent Sect of Luther 
and Tyiidsile, hy the tone bygone iii 
Saxony, and by the t»itlier labour’d to 
be brought into England” (1529); “The 
Coufutacyon of Tyudale's Auswere” 

(1.532) ; “ The Second Purte ” of ditto 
(lo.lJl) ; “ The Debfcllacyou of Salem and 
Buanco” (1633); “The Apologyo of 
S.vr Thomas More, Knyghte” (L533) ; 
“ A Letter Inipugnynge the erronyouse 
wrytyng of John Fryth against the 
Blnssod Sacrament of Jl)o Aultare ” 

(1.533) ; “The Answer to the First Port 
of th(? PoysoTiod Booke whycho a namc- 
lo&s Ilcretiko (John Frithr hath named 
the Supper of the Lord” (1534); 
“ Utojua : written in l^atiiie. by Sjt 
T homas More, Knyghte, and translated 
into Englisho by liiiphe Kobynson” 
(1551 ) ; “ A Dialogue of Comfort against 
Tribulation” (1553): “A Treatise to 
leccave the Blessed Body of our Lord 
Sacramentally and Vii’tually Jboih” 
(1572); “Ilie Hiatorie of tlie pittifnl 

' I.ifo and unlbrtnnate Death of King 
Edward A', and the lUike of York, his 
brother, witli the Truiiblesumo Aid 
I'yftimiical riovernnient of the UBU^l- 
atioii of Richard III. and his Miserable 
End; ’'valid “Tlie Book of the Fayre 
Gciitlew'omaii, Lady Fortune.” I'he 
English works of Sir Thomas More W'erc 
pulilished iu 1557, tho Latin works in 
1.565 and 156(>. The following are the 
Biographical* Authorities: — “Tlie Life 
and Death of Sir Thomas More,” by his 
grandson, Crosacre More (1626); “Lifft,” 
by hlb sou -iu- law, W. Kon|c (thii*d 
edition, 1626) ; “Tho. MoriVita ct 
Kxitus,” by J. Hoddesdon (1652) ; 
“ Tomaso Moro, Grand CanceUario 
d’liighilterra ” (1676); “Vita Thom® 
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Mon,’* hy Stapleton (1689) ; Tafe of 
Sir Thomaa More,” by Fci*dinsmtlo War- 
ner (l7o8) ; “ Memoirs of Sir Thomas 
More,” by Cavley (1803); “Thomas 
Monis, Lord Cjianculier du Iloyannio 
d’Angleterrc ” (1833) ; “ Life id Sii* 
Thomas More,” by Emily Taybn- (1831) ; 
“ Life of Sir Thomas More,” by Sir 
James Mackintosh ( 1844) ; “ Tlio Hoilsc- 
holdof SirThomasMoro” (18.51 ; “Life,” 
byT. E. Bridgett (1891); “Life of Sir 
Thoimus More,” in Wordsworth's “Ec- 
clesiastical Biography ; ” Lord Camp- 
beH’s “ Lives of the XiOrd Chancellors.” 
Fawiraile of first edition of “Utopia,” 
by Arbor. 

Morgan, Lady (b. Dublin, 1783; d. 
London, Ai>ril 13th, 18.59). “Poems” 
(1797) ; “ The Wild Irish Girl ” (1801) ; 

“ The Novice of St. Dominick ” (1806) ; 
“The Lay of an Iii.h Harp” (1807); 
“Patriotic Sketches of Ireland ” (1807) ; 

“ Woiij.*u; or. Ida of Athens” (1809) ; 

“ St. Clair ” (1810) ; “ The Missionary ” 
(1811); “O’DoiiucU” (1814); “France 
ill 1816” (1817); “Florence MacCarthy” 
(1818); “Life and Times of Salvator 
llosa” (1824); “Absenteeism” (182o) ; 
“The O* Brians and the O’Flahertys” 
(1827); Book of the Boudoir” 

(1829); “France in 1829-30” C^^9) ; 

“ Dramatic Scenes from Koal Life” 
(1833) ; “ The Piinccss ” (18.3.5) ; 

“Woman and Her Master” (1810); 
“The Book without a Name” (in con- 
junction with her husband, Sir T. C. 
Morgan, M.D., 1811); “Luxima, the 
Prophetess” (18.59); and “Passages 
from my Aiitobiograpliy ” (1859). 

W. J. Fitzpatrick’.^ “Lady Morgan” 
(IS(50). 

Morison, J. Cotter (b. 1831 ; <1. 
1888).c ** I-jfo and Times of St. Ber- 
nard” (1868); “Irish Grievances Shortly 
Stated^’ (1868); “Gibbon” (1878)'; ‘ 
“Macaulay” (1882) ; “The Service of 
mn” (1887). 

"Morley, Henry (b. London, 1&22; 
d. M^ 14th, 18P4). “Sunrise in Italy, 
and Other Poems” (1848) ; “dlow to 
make Home Unhealthy” (18.50^; “A 
Defence of Ignorance” (18t51); the 
Lives of Palissy the Potter (1862), Je- 
rome Cardan (1854), Cornelius Agrippa 
(18.56), and Clement Marot (1870); 
“Memoirs of Baitholomew Fair” (18.57) ; 
^‘•rairy Tales” (1859, 1860, 1881) ; 
“Engte Writers’’ (1864*67); begun 
again in 1887^ and continued to the 
eleventh volume (1895); “Journal of 
a London Playgoer” (1866); “Tables 
of English Literature’’ (1870); “A 


First Sketch of English Tjiterature” 
(1873) ; “ English Literature in iho 
Reign of Victoria ” (1881) ; FiJ^ily 
I’apcm and Sonic ‘Memories” (18<*)). 
Edited “King and l^mnnoiis” (1H«>>), 
“The Sp'otator” (IS6S), “(Jasselljs 
Lihraiy of English Literature,” “(’as- 
scll’s National '’Library,” “The (!!aris- 
brookc Library,” “Morloy’s Univoi-sal^*- 
Lihnirj',” “Lublwck’s Hundred Booker;*’ 
etc. 

Morley, Right Hon. John, LL.D. 

(h. B lackbum , 1 8.38) . * ‘ Edm ui id 13 urke * * 
(1867, Sketch 1879); “ Oritiwil' Miscel- 
lanies” (1871-77): “Voltaire” (1871); 

“ Rousseau ” (1873) ; “ The Struggle for 
Natiomil Education ” (1873) ; “ On 

Compromise ” (1871) ; “ Diderot and 
the Encyelopa^ists ” (1878) ; “Cohden” 
(1881) ; “ On the Study of Ijiteniture ” 
(1887); “Aphorisms” (1887); “Wal- 
pole” (1888); “Studies in Literature” 

m : “ Machiavelli ” (1897). Has 
2'Ae Mornintj TJtr lun tutffhthj 
Hev'mty Pall MhH and Mifv- 

hn/laA^a as well as the AV/y- 

fish Mtm vf Left era sori(*s. 

Morris^ Sir Lewis (h. Carmarthen,' 
1833). “ Songs of Two Worlds ” (1872. 
1874, anil 1875) ; “ The Epic of Hades ” 
(1876-77); “Gwen” (1879); ‘‘TheOde 
of Life^’ (1880): “Songs Unsung” 
088.3) ; “Gycia, ” (1886) ; “ A Vishm of 
, Saints” (1890) ; “ Odatis ” (1892) ; “ Love 
and Sleep,” etc. (1893); “Songs With- 
out Notes ” (1891) ; “ Idylls and Lyrics ” 
(1896). Works, in onC volume (1890). 

Morris, Riohard (h. Semthwark, 
SeptemlKT 8th, 1833 ; d. May I2lli, 1891). 

“ T3ie l^tvnnolog}'^ of Local Names” 
(18.57); “ Historical Outlines of Engl^^h 
Accidence” (1872); “ Element .aiy Les- 
sons in Historical English flrainmar” 
(1874) ; and “ A I’niner of English 
Graimiiav” (1875) ; besides editions of 
old English works, such os “ 'J’he Pricke 
of Conscience,” “The Ayenhite of In- 
wit,” “Sir Gliwayne and the Green 
Knight,” and the like. He also edited, 
the poems of Chaucer and Spenser, etc. 

• Morris, William 4b. 1834; d. 1806). 

“ The Defence of Gueiicvere ” (1858) ; 

“ Tlic Life and DeaUi of Jason ” 
(1867) ; “ The Earthly Paradise ” (18(1S- 
70) ; “ Translations from the Ic^laiidie ” 
(1869); “The Story of Grettir the 
Strong” (1869); “Love is Eiiongh” 
(1872) ; “ Three Northern Love Stories ” 
(1876) ; “ The Stbry of Sigurd the Vol- 
sung and the Fall of the Niblungs ” 
(1876) ; a translation of the “ .^Eneid ” 
(1876); a translation of the “Odyssey” 
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(1887); “A Dream of Joliii Ball,” 
etc. (1888) ,* “ Signs of Cluiiif?e ” (1888) ; 
‘•Jhe Jtoots of tlio Mountains” 
(188!)) ; ‘‘A Tale* of the House of the 
¥5)lHnffs” (1880); “News fi-oin No- 
vvlK^ro” (1890) ; “ Poems by the Way” 
(fl8!)l) ; “The Story of tho GUtloriiiK 
Pljiiii ” (1801); “ Gothic Architcoture ” 
(1808) ; “ Socialism, its Growth and 
Qatcoine,” with E. Belfort Bax (1808) ; 
“The Wood Beyond the World ” (1804) ; 
“ Tho Well at the World’s End ” ( 1 80G) ; 
“Tho Water of the Wondrous Isles” 
(1897) f Co-oditor of the Saga Libiary, 
ami translator of some of the Sagas. 
For Criticisms, mre Stedman*.s “Vic- 
toiian Poets,” Swinburne’s “Essays 
and Studies,” Formairs “ Living 
Poets.” 

• 

Mozloy, James BowliT\g, D«D. (l>. 
Lincolnshire, 1818 ; d. January 4th, 
1878 ). “Tlie Dt)ftriiio of I’redesiina- 
tion” (ISr).')) ; “Tlio Doctrine of Bap- 
tismal Regeneration” (1808); “The 
Baidismal Coulroversv ” (1802) ; “Suh- 
.seriptioii to the Ariicich ” (1808) * “On 
Miracles” (^805) ; “Sermons” (1870); 
“Essays” (1878), etc. Letters edited 
by his sister, A . Mo/ley. 

Mozley, Rov. Thomas (b. Gain.s- 
borougli, 18(H1 ; d. June 17th, LSIW 
“ Ueiii'iiiseenees, chioHy of ()ri(d College 
and llio Oxford Movement ’ (1882;; 
“ Itominlscenccs, chiefly of Tow n.s, Vil- 
lages, and Schools” (1885) ; “The Word” 
(i:880^; “The Son” (1891); “Letters 
from Romo ” (180* ; “ The Cree<l, or a 
Philosophy” (1898). 

Miiller, Friedrich Max (b. Dessau, 
December Gth, IS’J;)). “ Tho Kig-Veda, 

u ith Sayaiia's Coinmontary ” (1819-74) ; 
“.A Survt'v of Languages” (1855); 

oil Comparative Mythology” 
(1858) ; “History of Sanskrit Literature” 
(1859) ; “ Lectures on the Science of 
Language” (ISG1-G4); “Chips from a 
Gonnaii Workshop ” (t8G8-70) ; “ On 
Missioiifi” 0878^; “The Origin and 
Growth of Iteligious, as illuslrateil by 
the Religioiiii of India” (1878); "Biog 
graphical Essays” (1883) ; ‘‘The Science 
of Thought” (1887); “Biographies of 
Words” (1S88) ; “ Natural Religion ” 
(1889) Physical! RcUgion ” (1891); 
“ 'i’he Science of Language and its Place 
11^ General Education ” (1801) ; “ An- 
thropological Religion ” (1892) ; “Theo- 
sophy ” (1803); “ Th% VodAnta Philo^ 
sophy” (1894). Has also edited “Tho 
Sacred Books of the East” (1875-85), 
etc. 


Muloch, Binali Marla (Mrs. Craik)L 
(b. Stoke- upon -Trent, 1826; d. 1888). 
“ThoOgilvics” (1819) ; “ Olive ”'(1 850) ; 
“ ITie Head of the Family” (1851); 
“Agatha’s Husband” (IS.)2) ; “Jobii 
Halifax, Gentleman” (1857); “A Life 
for a Life” (1859) ; “Mistress amt Maid ” 
(18G3) ; “ Christian’s Mistake ” (1805) ; 
“ A Noble Life ” (186G) ; “ Studies from 
Life” (1809); “Tlie Woman’s King- 
dom” (1870) ; “Hannah ” (1871) ; Poems 
ill 1872; “Sermons out of Church” 
(1875); “Tho Laurel Bush” (1877); 
“A Legacy”- (1878); “An Unsenti- 
mental Journey in Cornwall” (1880), 
etc. See North British Review (1858). 

Murray, David Christie (b. W^est 
Bromwich, April 13th, 1847). “ A Life’s 
Atonement” (1880) ; “Joseph’.s Coat” 
(1881); “Coals of Fire,” etc. (1882); 
“ Hearts ” : “ By the Gate <»f tlio S«a ” ; 
“Val Strange” (1883); “'File Way of 
tho World” (1S84): “Rainbow Gold” 
(1885); “Aunt Rachel” (1886); “A 
Novelist’s Notebook ” ; “ TJio Tm- 
vollcr Returns ” ; “ Old Blu/ier's Hero ” 
(1887); “Tho Weaker Vessel” (1888); 
“Wild Dome” (1889): “John Vale’s 
Guardian” (1890); “He Fell Among 
Thieves”; “ Onlv a Shadow” (1891) ; 
“Bob Martin’s ‘Little Girl” (1892); 
“A Wasted Crime”; “Time’s Ro- 
venges” ; “ Tho Making M a Novelist ” 
(1893); “A Rising Star”; “In Direst 
Peril” (1894) ; “The Investigations of 
John Pym ” ; “ Moifnt Despair,” 

etc.; “The Martyred Fool” (1895); 
“A Capful o’ Nails”; “1’he Bishop’s 
Ainuzcineut ” (1896) ; “A Rogue's 
Conscience ” ; “ My Cijntem])i»r:iiies 

ill Fiction”; “Tins Tiittio World” 
(1897). 

Myors, Eruest James (h. Kes^Mck, 
bSI 1). “4'lje Jhiritans (ISG!f) ; “Foeiiirt” 
(1877); “ Dcfenec of Rome, and Giber 
Kjems ” (I8o0); “Judgment t>f Piome- 
theus” (188G) ; “ Lord Althorp ” (ISpp). 

Myers, Frederic W. H. (b. l^s- 
wick, February Gth, 1843). “Saint 
Paul” (1867); “Poems” (1870); 
“ Worasworth ” in the Ku*ilibh Men 
of I^Jters serie.s (1881); “‘lienewiil of 
fouth” (1882); “Essays” (1883); 
“ Phantoms of the Living ” (1880) ; 
“ Science and a Future Life ” (I89;l). 


N • 

Napier, Llout.-Qeneral Sir WU- 
llam Francis Patrick (h. Castle- 
town, 1785 ; d. 1860). “ History of tho 
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'Peninsular War** (1828-40); “The 
Conquest of Scindo ** (1815) ; “ History 
of Sir Charles James Napier’s Adminis- 
tration of Scindo” OB51) ; “Life and 
Opinions of General Sir Charles James 
Napier*’ (1857). See Lord Aberdaro’s 
“Life and Letters of Sir W. Napier” 
(1862). 

Nash, Thomas (b. Lowestoft, Suf- 
folk, 1567; d. circa 1600). “Plaiue 
Percevall ,tho Peace-Maker of England ;* ’ 

“ Martin’s Months Miiide ” (1589) ; 

“ Pappe with a Hatchet ” (1589 ?) ; ** The 
Ketunio of the Keiiowned Cavaliero 
I’iisquiJl of England” (15H9) ; “The Ana- 
tonne of Absimlitie ” '' “ Pji^iuil’s 

A pologie ” (1 590) ; * ‘ Pierce Pennifesse, 
his SiipUoation to Ihe Divel” (1592): 

“ Strange Newes of the Intciceptiiig 
certaiiie Letters ” n592) ; “Apologie of 
Pierce Pcunilesso ’’ (1592) ; “ (^mst's 
Tcares over Jerusalem ” (1593); “Luh*” 
(with Christopher Marlowe) (1594); “The 
TJiifortuuatc I'laveller” (1591); “The 
Teri-ors of tho Night” (1594); “Have 
with you to Saffron Walden ” (1590) ; 
“Ntishe’s Lenten Stuffe ” (1599); 

“ Summer’s Last Will and Testament” 
(1600) ; “ The Returne of the Knight of 
the I’ost from Hell” (1606); and other 
woiks. 

Nesblt, Miss Edith, uowMrs Hubert 
lilaiid (b. 1858). “ Lays and Legends ” 

(I8S(i and 180'i) : “Leaves of Life” 
(1888) ; “Songs of Two Seasons ” (1890) ; 

“ Something Wrong ” (1893) ; “ Grim 
Tales ” (1893) ; “ As Happy as a King ” 
(1806) ; “ In Homespun ” (1896), etc. 

Nettloshlp, Professor Henry (1>. 
Kettering. May 5th, 1839 ; d. July lOth, 
1803). “ Lectures and Essays on Lctin 

LiU rature and Scholarship ” (1885). 

Nettleship, John T. (b. Kettering, *> 
February lltli, 1841). “Essays on 
Ktfbert Browning’s Pootiy” (1868) ; 
ciUarged edition, 1890. •- 

Newman, Francis William (b. 

London, J«:ne 27th, 1805; d.* 1897). 

“ Tl*o Human Soul: its Sorrows and 
A.-jiiratious ” (1819) ; “Phaaos of Faith; 
J^dbf-jiges from My Own Creed ” (1850) ; 
“.V Church of the Future” (1H54); 

‘ Theism: Doctrinal Mid Practiail ” 
“Miscellanies: Academical and 
H*atorio|d ’ (1869); “ A Libyan Kotabii- 
lary“ (1^82); “A Christian Comniou- 
w(.alth” (1883) ; “Bebilius; or, Robinson 
Cruboo in Latin” (1884); “Life aft(>r 
Ib-atli ” (1880) ; “ Rcminisc^ences of Two 
Exile.saiidTvvo Wars” (1888); and many 


other works, including “ 

History of the late Cardinal 
(1891). 

Newman, John Henry, D.D. (u. 

London, February 2lBt, 1801 ; d. August 
11th, 1890). “Paiochial Sermons ’ 
(1838-14): “Sermons on Subjects of 
the Day” (1811); “The Theory of 
Religious Belief” (1814); “The De^- 
lupment of (‘hristian Doctrine ” (1816) ; 
“Ln.sB aud Gain: the Slojy of a Con- 
vert ” (1848) ; “ 'riic Ollico and Work of 
L? ni versities ’ ’ ( 1854 -56) ; ‘ ‘ Jvermoii.s 

Preached on Various Occ.iMOns ” (1857) : 
“ Apologia pro Vita Siia” (186-1); “TIkj 
D ream of tferontiu.^” (1865): “Poems” 
1868); “'[’he (Iramiiiar i)f Assent” 
1870J : and ” Mr. Gladsbme's ‘ Exj»os- 
tulatioii ’ ” (P875). ?>ee Injlmijhlhf 
ItfVhiv for 1877, F. W. Ncwinjurs 
“Early History of the late Cuidiinl 
Nownuin” (1891), Dr, Edwin Abluitrs 
“The Angliciin (':iUM‘r nf Cindimil 
NcwuiaiJ,” P. 11. Hullou's “Cardinil 
Newman” (1891), etc. 

Newton, Sir Isaac (b. Woolsthoipp, 
Lincolnshire, Di'ceinber 25th. 1612 ; d. 
Kemsington, M nrcli 20th, 1 727) . ’ * Pj in- 
cipia Philosophic Natimdis Matlie- 
maticii ” (1687): ‘ Qnadiutmo oi 

Curves” (1700); “Opricks” (1701); 
“ Arithmctiea rnivcrsalis ” (1707): 

“ Analysis per (inaiilitatum Series ” 
(1711) ;* “ l)e Mumii Syatematij ” (1728) ; 
“Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms” 
(1728) ; “ I ihscrvatioi .s on tho l’ronh<;ci(:.s 
of Danhd” il733) : “Tho Method of 
Fluxions and Analysis hylntiniteSeiii's” 
(1736) ; and other works, publi.shed by 
Bishop Horsley in 1779-85, under the 
title of “Opera quaj extant Omnia.” 
The Life of Newton has been written by 
Fouteiielle (1728), Fiisi (1778), Biot 
(1822), Do Morgan (1833), AVhewell 
(1836), aud Sir David Brcwstci (1S5;; 
and 1855). His “Correspondence with 
Profeb.sor Cot»s” .'ippeared in 18)0. 
BoFi edition ol^“ I'rineipiii,” 187j. 

Newton, John (b. Loudon, J ui y 2 i tli , 
1725; d. Decem>»er 3Ut. 1807). “ Car- 

diphouia : or, Hltcrauee of the Heart” 
(1781); “Messiah: Fifty Expositoiy 
Dihcourses” (1786); mid, with Cwwper 
the poet, the “ Olney llyums.” '* 

Niohol, Professor John, LL.D. (h. 

Montrose, September 8th, 1833 ; <t, 
October 11th, 1891). “Fragments nt 
Criticism ” (I860) ; “ Hannibal ” (1878) ; 
“ Byron ” (1880) ; “ Death of Thomisto- 
cles, and Other Poems ” (1881) ; “ llobeif 
Bui’us” (188‘2) ; “American Literature” 


The Early 
Newmaj. *’ 
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l.Vfc” (189 


; Francis Hacou, his Life and 


(1888-9); “Thomas Car- 
:), etc. 


C' Nichols, John*(b. Islington, Feb- 
ruary 2iul, 171-^ ; u. November 2Cth, 
l«S20). ‘ ‘ Brief Memoirs of Mr. Bowyer ’ * 
(177H) ; “ Biographical Anecdotes of 

WilJuiiii Hogarth” (1781) ; “ Anecdotes 
o| B(jwycr and many of his Literary 
r fronds ” (1782) ; “ The Trogresses and 
ru])lie ProcessioTis of (iueen Elizabeth ” 
(1788-1807); “Tlio History and Anti- 
iiuities* of Iho 'rovvii and County of 
Leicostor ” (179.')-181.)) ; “Literary 

Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Cimtniy” 
(KS12-1.)) ; “ Illustrations of the Literary 
History of the Eighteenth Century” 
(1 S 1 7 -.08^ ; “ Progresses, Proecssious, and 
.Magnificent F(*stivitios King James 
the First, etc.” (1828); editions of the 
Letters of Su* Bichard Steele and Bishop 
Atterbury ; “ Tlio Bihlitdboca Topo- 
girjphiea Uritannlca” (1780-1800) ; and 
oM'.or works. 


Nicolas, Sir Nicholas Harris (b. 

(Virnwiill, Alarch 10th, 1799; d. near 
Ihudogne, August 8rd, 1848). “ TJfe of 
M'llli.ain IXavisitn” (1828); “ Notitia 
IIi>toiica ” (1821) ; “ A Synopsis of the 
IV'crag^ of England” (1^2i) ; “ Testa- 
lueiita Vclu«ta” (18213); “ Hi'^tory of 
tin - Town and Si'hool of Pugby ” (1827) , 
“Lives of Izaak Walton and (’harle.s 
Cotton ” (i8;i7) : “ History of the Orders 
of Knieht.liood of the British X'hiipiiv” 
(It'l'i’), and “LMo and Times of Sir 
Chiisi<»]))ii.T Hatfon ” (1847). Edited 
Thr I{Hrn,sf)t'rtiri‘ Jfrrinr, mia certain of 
lilt; Ahliuc Poets. 


Nicoll. W« Robertson, LL.D. (b. 

A uchindMir, A berdeeiishiT'o, October JOth, 
IS'd). “Life of James Macdonald” 
X1889) ; “Memoirs of Professor EliiLslie,” 
i te. Fiditor of The t^rpo^itvVy Thc^ 
Unf'sh ircrh'l^ The Ihokwan^ and of 
^tveral theological seric.s. 

Norman, Henry (b-J^eicoster, ISoH). 
“Tbo, Peal *ipan” (1891); -‘'riic 
People and Politics of the Far East” 
(IS(ll). . , 

Norris, W. E. “Heaps of Mfmey” 
(1877); “Milo, de Mcrsac” (1880); 

“ Matrimony ” (1881) ; “ Thirlbv Hall ” 
(iss;i); “ No New Tiling ” (ISHo) ; “ A 
Man of His Word” (188.3); “Adrian 
•Vidal” (1885); “My Friend Jim” 
(WiSfi); “A BaclioloFs Blunder” (]H8()); 
“Major and Mino*!-” (1887); “The 
Rogue • (1888); “Mrs. Fenton” (1889); 
“Miss Shafto” (1889); “The BafHed 
Coiispirators” (1890); ‘ Marcia” (1890); 


“ Misadventure ” (1890) ; “Mr. Chaine’s 
Sons” (1891); “Miss Wentworth’s^ 
Idea” (1891); “Jack’s Father# etc.” 
(1891); “His Grace” (1892); “A 
Deplorable Affair” 0^93); “Matthew 
AusBii ’* (1804) ; “ Saint Ann’s ” (1894); 
“Stylo in Fiction” 0894); “A Victim 
of Good Luck ” (1891) ; “ Billy Bollew ” 
1895); “Dancer in Yellow” (1890); 

“ Claiissa Furiosa ” (1890). 

North, Roger (b. 1650; d. 1733). 
“Lives of tho Right Hon. Francis 
North, Baron of Guildford, Sir Dudley 
North, and the lion, and Rev. Dr, John 
Noith” (1742-14); “Esamen; or. an 
Enquiry into tho Credit and Veracity of 
a Pretended Coinpleafc History of Eng- 
land” (1740); “A Discoui>*c on the 
Study of the Laws ” (1821) ; and “ Me- 
moirs of JMusick.” 

Norton, The Hon. BIrs. Caroline 
Elizabeth S., Lady Maxwell (b. 1808; 
d. Jimo l.)th, 1877). “Tho Dandie’s 
Rout ” (1825) ; “ The Sorrows of 

Rosalie ” (1829) ; “ Tho Undying One ” 
(1831) ; “ I'ho Coquette and Other 
Stories” (1834); “Tho Wife and 
Woman's Reward” (1835); “Tho 
Dream, and Other Poems” (1310); 
“The Child of the lalaiids” (1815;; 

“ Aunt CaiTy's Ballads” (1847) ; “Tlie 
Martyr” (1849); “A Residonce in 
SiiuT-a Lrono” (1849)7 “Tales and 
Ski’tchcs ill Prose anil Ver.se” (I8->0— 
identical with “Tho Coquette”); 

“ Stuart of Dijuleath ” *1851) ; “English 
T,fiWH of Custom and Marimge for 
Women of the i9th Ccntiiiy ” (1854); 
“Letter to the Queen on the Mumage 
and Divorce Bill” (18.5.5) ; “The* Lady 
of La (laraye” (1862); “Lost and 
Saved” (1863); “Obi Sir Douglas” 
(1867) ; “ The Rose of Jericho ” (1870). 

Norton, Thomas (b. Sharpeuhoe, 
Bedfordshire, 1.3.32; d. I.>81). Trans- 
lation of Calvin’s “Institutes” (1562); 

Three Acts of “ Ferrex and Poircx.^’ 

# 


O 

O’Brien, William (b. 18.52). “ When 
We AVere Boys” (1890) ; “ Irish Ideas ” 
(1803). . . 

O’Connor, Thomas Power, MJP. 

(b. Athloiio, 1.S48). “ Benjamin^is- 

raeli*’ (1878) ; “ Lord Beacgnsfield : a 
Biography” (1879); “ Gladstone’s House 
of Commons” (188.5); “The Parnell 
Movement” (1880); “ Charles Stewart 
Parnell” (1891); “The Book of Pity 
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and of Death,” translation (1892) ; 
” Sketches in the House ” (1893) ; “ Na- 
polooik” (1890). 

Occam* William of (b. 1270 ; d. 
1347). Dispiitatio inter Glerioum et 
Militeu} ” (1175) ; “ Dialogorum libri 
septem adversus hecreticos; et Tnictatns 
do doginatibus Johannis XXII.” (1476); 
“ Opus nonaginta dieruin ct (ualogi, 
eoTnjKuidiuin erroriim eoiitra Johannem 
XXII.” (1481) ; ” Scriptum in piiumm 
libriun scntonciarum, in quo theoloOTcn 
simul et ardiim atquc philosophise dog- 
mata usque ad priucipiu rcsolvuutur stilo 
clarissiiuo facili et apto ” (14S3) ; “ Quod- 
libeta septem” (1487); “Tractatus 
Logical divisus in tres partes ” (1488) ; 
“ Centiloquium Theologicnm ” (U91) ; 

Quujstiones et l)en8ione.s in qiiatiior 
libros Sentontiarum ” (1495); “ Ex- 
positio aurea super totaju aitem Veteroin, 
contincns hosce tractatus” (1496) ; and 
“ Suiuma totius logic:n ” (1498). For a 
list of Occam’s other works, nee Jocher’s 
* ‘ Gelehrten Lexicon . * ’ 

Oooleve, Thomas (b. about 1370). 
English translation of **I)e Begimine 
Principuni,” and minor pieces, printed 
by George Mason in 179G. iiec WarUm’s 
” History ” ; Hitson’s “ Bibliographia 
Poetica,” and Ellis’s “Specimens of the 
English Poets;’,’ also Morley’a “English 
Writers,” vol. vi. 

Ogilby, Jolug (b. Edinburgh. 1600; 
d . 1 676) . Ti'anslations of ‘ * The iEnoid * ’ 
(1649) ; “iEsop’s Fables” (IGol) ; “The 
Iliad” (1660); and “The Odyssey” 
(1661). 

Oliphant, Laurence (b. 1829; d. 
1888). “A. Journey to KalmundKu,” 

“ The KussiaiJ Shores of the Black Sea ” 
(1853) Minnesota and the Far West” 
(1855) ; “ The Transcaucasian (*aiiipaign 
under Omar Pjisha” (1856): “Earl of 
Elgin’s Mission to China and Japan in 
1857^59” (I860); “Patriots and Fili- 
busters” (1861) Incidents of Travel; ” 
“Piccadilly” (1870) ; “Land of Gilead” 
(1881) ; “ Tracts and Travesfies” (<1882); 
“Altiora Peto” (1883); “Sympneu- 
mata” (1885); “Episodes in a Life of 
Adventure” (1887). Memoir by Mrs. 
Margaret Oliphant (1891). ^ 

Ollphant, Vtb* Bfargaret (b. 

1828^- d. 1897). “Mrs. Margaret 
Maitlaud;i(l849) ; “Merkland” (fel; 
“Adam Cfraeme of Mossgray” (1852); 
“Harry Muir” (1853); “Magdalen 
Hepburn ” (1854) ; “ Lime.()leaf ” (1855); 
“&idee” (1856); “Katie Stewart” 


(1856); “The Quiet Heai-t” (1856); 
“ Chronicles of Carliiigford ” (including 
“ Salem Chapel,” “ The Peipetfial 
Curate,” “The Eeo'.or,” “Miss Miy;- 
joribanks,” and “Phtebo Junior”); 
“Memoirs of Edward Irving” (1862)^;, 
“Agnes” (1866) ; “The Browiilow s ” 
(1868) ; “The Minister’s Wife” (1869) ; 
“ Historical Sketches of the Heigii of 
George II.” (1869): “John” (187(0; 
“Thioo Brothers” (1876); “A Sou of 
the Soil” (1870) ; “Memoir of Friincis 
d’Assissi” (1870); “Squire Arden” 
(1871); “Memoir of MniitaleiYibert ” 
(1872); “Ombra” (1872); “At his 
Gates” (1872); “Jmioccnl” (1873); 
“May” (1873); “A Rose in Jinu!” 
(1871); “For Love and Life” (1874); 
“ Valentine anil Iiis Brothers” (1875) ; 
“The Curate iif Charge” (1876); “Tlie 
Makers of Florence” (lS7lJ) ; “Dante” 
(1877) ; “ Carita ” (1877) ; “ Mrs. 

Arthur” (1S77) ; “ Young Miisgrave ” 
(1877); “Dress” (1878); “The Prim- 
rose Path” (1878); “Within the JVe- 
eimts” (1879); “lie that Will Not 
when he May” (1880); “A Literal v 
History of England, 1710-1825” (1882)'; 
“In Trust” (1882); “The Ladies 
Liiidoros” (ltS83) ; “ It wits a lover and 
his l.ass” (1883); “ Tiestei ” (1881); 
“The Wizard’s Son” (1884): “Sir 
'rom” (1881) ; “Madam” (1885); “ Two 
Stories of the St‘cn and the (jiisecn ” 
(1885) ; “A Country GentJemaii and his 
Fann” (1886); “The Soti of liis 
Father”; “ 'rhe Midcets of Vi'uice ” 
(1887) ; “ The Second ^ou ” ; “ Memoir 
of John 'J'ulloch”; “(’ousin Maiy’'; 
“Joyce” (1888); “ La.Iy Car”;'‘-A 
Poor Gentleman ” ; “ Neighbours on the 
Green” (1889) ; ‘“liieDuke’s Daughter”; 
“The Mystery of Mrs. Blenearrow ” ; 
“ Uoyal Edinburgh ” ; “ Sims and 

Daughters ” ; “ Kirsteen ” (1S9U) ; 

'“Jerusalem”; “Janet”; “The Hail- 
viay Man and liis t'Jhildren ” (1891); 
“The Marriagn of lOlinor”; “Diana 
Trehiwny”; ‘'^3ic Cuckoo in tlie 
Nest ’’ ; “ The II(4r Pfcsnmptive and 
the Heir Ai)jmrciit” (1892); “ l^a.ly 
Willhim ” ; “ Memoiin of Thomas 

Chalmers”; “The Sorceiess” (IS!);J); 
“ The Prodigals and their Inheritance” ; 
“A House ill Bloomsbury” f 1894) ; 
“ A Child’s History of Scotland “ ; ‘ • 'Plie 
Two Marys”; “Old Mr. Tredgobl”; 
“The Unjust Steward” (IS'Ki) ; “The* 
Ways of Life” ; “ The Lady’s Walk ’* ; 
“William Blackwood and his Sons” 
(1897), etc.; “A Widow’s Tale and 
other Storie«»” (with Introduction by 
J. M. Barrie) (1898). 
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Ople, Anelta (b. 1769; d. 1893). 
lDan^»r8 of Coquetry,** “The 
Father and the Daughter** (1801) ; “An 
I’lh.gy to the Memory of the Duke of 
Iledford” (1802) ; “Adeline Mowbray’* 
(1,801) ; “Simple Tales’* (1800), ete. 

Otway, Thomas (h. Trotton, Sussex, 
March 8rd, lO-U ; d. Loudon, April 11th, 
10^5). “ Alcibiades ’* (107*')); “Don 

C.'fflos ’’ (107;’)) ; “Cains Marius ’* (1080); 
“The Orphan” (1080); “ Veiiiee 
servod” (1082) ; “'ritus and Ih'ioiiice,” 
“ KriciMlship in Fashion,” and “ ’J'lie 
Soldier’s Fortune.” 

Ouida (Louisa do la Kamee). 
“A riadiio ;’* “ CeciK^isth'rnaine’sGago ;** 
“Chandos; ” “A Dog of Flanders ; *’ 
“Under 'Pwo Flags” (1808); “T’uck” 
(1800) ; “Folle- Karine; ’’•‘Friendship; ” 
“ Helii in Bondage; ” “ Idalia” (1807) ; 
“ In a Winter (Jity ; ” “ Pascarel” (1873); 
‘ ‘ Siguia ; ” “ Strathnuiro ; * ’ “ IVicotrin ; ’ * 
“'IVo Little Wooden Shoes” (187-0; 
“ Moths ” ; “ Pipistrello and other Stor- 
ies” (1880); “A Village Commune” 
(1881); *• 111 Mareimua” and “Binihi” 
( 1 882) ; * ‘ Wanda ” and ‘ ‘ Frescoes ” 
(1883) ; “Princess Napraxiuo” (1881) : 
“A House Party” (1880); ‘-Othamar’ 
(1887); “(Uiildoroy”(l88‘J); “Jlumno, 
etc.”; “Syrliii”; “Tower of Tadtieo” 
(ISOO) : “ Santa Barbara, etc.” (1801 ; 
“The New Priesthood” |thc Medical 
Profe-ssion] (1893); “ The Silver Chi ist,” 
and “A Lemon Tiee” ; 'rvvoOticnders” 
(ISIM) ; “Views and Oiunions” ( 1890 ); 
“ Lc St ive ” (iMOO'i ; “ The Massarencs” ; 
“The Altruist” (1897), etc. 

Overhury, Sir Thomas (b. loSl ; 
d. 1013). “ A Wife” (lOU) ; “ Charac- 

ters ” (1014): “Observations on bis 
'rravcrj upon tbe State of tbc Seventeuii 
Pnwiivcfft as they stood Anno Dom. 
1009” (1020); “Crunims fallen from 
King James’s I'ablo ; or, his Table- 
Talk” (171.5). 

Owen, John, D.D. (b. 1010; d. Ealing, 
AugiislF 21th, K>83). “The Display 
of Aniiinianisni ” (1042) ; “ Coinmuiiiou 
with (jod”» (icy); “On the Natur^j, 
Ki.se and Progress, and Study of True 
Theology” (1()61) ; “Exposition of the 
E])istle to the Hebrews” (1008): “On 
J ustiticHtion ” (1077): ‘‘SaliisEleetorum, 
Sangui'i Jesu; or, the Death of Death in 
Uic Death of Christ,” “ Diatriba do 
Divina Juatiria,” “Doctrine of the 
Saints, Perseverance Explained and Con- 
linned,” “ Viiidicim Evan^elictn,” 
“ Mortification of Sin by Believers,” 
“ On the Divine Original, Authority, 


Self-evidencing Light and Power of tho 
Scriptures,’* “ AnimadveTsions on ‘ Fiat 
Lux,”* “Indwelling Sin,** “A« Dis- 
course of tlie Holy Spirit,” “Christo- 
logia.” “ Works, with Life,” in 1826. 

Owen, Sir Richard, K.C.R (b. 

Iianca8t(.T, July 20th, 1804 : d. Do^mber 
18th, 1892). “ Odontogi-aphy ” (1840- 

4.5); “Lectures on the Invertebrate 
Animals** (1840); “History of British 
Fossil Mammals and Birds’* (1846); 
“Parthenogenesis** (1849); “History 
of British Fossil lleptiles” (1849-.)1) ; 
“ Paheoutology ” (1800); “Jjoctures on 
Comparative Anatomy ; ** “ The Arche- 
type Skeleton;** ‘‘Fossil Reptiles** 
(1881), etc. “Life** by R. S. Owcu(l894). 

Owen, Robert (b. Newton, Mont- 
gomeryshire, May 1 1th, 1771 ; d. 1858). 
“ New Views of Society ’* (1812), etc, 

Owen, Robert Dale (b. New 

Lanark, 1804; d. 1877). “System of 
Education ut New Lanark’* (1821); 
“Moral Physiology” (1831) : “Per- 
sonality of (4od ” an<l “ Authenticity of 
the Bible” (1832); “Footfalls on tho 
Boundary of Another World ” (1860) ; 
“ 'rhe Debatable Land ” (1872) ; 

“Thn-ading My Way: an Autobio- 
graphy” (1871), etc. 


P 

Pain, Barry Erie Odell (h. Cain- 
biidge, 1801). “In a Canadian Canoe, 
etc.” (1891) ; “ Stories and Interludes ”; 
“Playthings and Parodies” (1892); 
“ Graoine mid Cyril ” (1893) ; ‘ ‘ Kindness 
of the Celestial, etc.” (1891); “The 
Octave of Claudius *' (1897). 

Paine, Thomas (h. Thetford, Nor- 
folk, January 29th, 1737; d. New York, 
June 8th, 18U9). “Common Sense” 
(1776); “The American Crisis” (i776- 
831; “The Rights of Man” (1791-92); 
and “The Age of Reason” (1792 fllhil 
1790) . His L jfe was written by ‘ ‘ Fra nois 
liydys** (George Chiilm(‘rs) (1781), 
Oldys (1791), Choetham (1809), Rick- 
man (1811), Sherwiu (1819), Richard 
Carlile (1819), Harford (18*2o), and Vale 
(I8i53). Sec The North Americiiti Ueaeu^ 
vol. Ivii., ana Life by Monenro D. Con- 
way. Works, Boston, 1856 ; Political 
Workis London, 1875. Vol. III. of* an 
edition by Mr. Conway appeardl in 1895. 

Paley, William (b. Peterborough, 
July, 1743; <1. May 2otb, 1805). “Pnii- 
ciplcs of Moral and Political Philosophy” 
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(1785); “HorsB Paulinee” (1790); “A 
view of the Evidences of Cnristianih' 
(1791)’; “Natural Theology (1831); 
“ Sermons (1808) ; “Ucasons for Con- 
tentment,’* and “The Clergyman’s 
Companion in Visitiug the Sick.” ‘Vl orks 
(1815), ^with Life ; Memoirs by Ci. \V. 
Meadley in 1809. 

Palgrave. Sir Francis (b. London, 
July, 1788 ; d. Hampstead, July Gth, 
1 801 ) . “ Histoiy of the Anglo-Saxons ’ * 
(1831) ; “The Rise and Progi'ess of the 
English Coiiimonwenlth ” (1832) ; “Ro* 
tuli Curne Regis” (1835) ; “The Ancient 
Kahuulars and Inventories of His 
Majesty’s Exchequer ” (1836); “Truths 
and Fictions of the Middle Ages : the 
Merchant and the Friar ” (1837) ; “ The 
History of Normandy and of England ” 
(1851-57) ; and other works. 

Palgrave, Professor Francis 
Turner (h. London, September 2iSth, 
1824; d. 1807). “Idylls and Songs” 

« ; “ Tbe (lolden Treasury of Faig- 
engs and Lyrics ” selections (1 8(U) ; 
Second Series (1897 ) ; “ E.s 8 a 3 fs on Art” 
(1860) ; “ Hymns ” ( 1807) ; “Five Days’ 
Entertainments at 'U^uitworth Orange ” 
(18(18); “Lyrical Poems” (1871); “A 
Lyric Garland” (187-1) ; “The Treasury 
cf Lyrii’al Poems” (1875) ; “ Chry&omela, 
a Solecticm from the Poems of Itobcrt 
Herrick ” (1877) ; “ The Vision of Eng- 
land” (1881); “The Golden 'JTeasnry 
of Sticrcd Song,” selections (1889) ; 
“ Amenophis and Other Poems ” (1892) ; 
“Landscape in Poetry” (1897), lie 
lias also edited the poems of Clough, 
Kealu, Wordsworth, and Scott, etc. 

Palg&'ave. Sir Reginald Francis 
Donee, K.C.B. (b. London, June 28 tb, 
1829). “The House of Commons” 
(1869) > “The Chamuan’s Handbook ” 
(1877); “Oliver Cromwell, the Pro- 
tector ” (1890). 

Balgrave, William Gifford (b. 

1 826 ; d . 1 888) . ‘ * Personal Narrativetof 
a Year’s Journey thmugh Central and 
Eastern Arabia” (i862-63)<i “Hermann 
Agha” (1872); “ Essays on Astern 
Questions” (1872); “Dutch Guiana” 
(1870). Contributed much to periodical 
literature. 

Palmer, Edward Henry (b. 1840; 
d. 1882). “ The Desert of the Exodus ” 
(18Z*) ; History of Jeni-salem ” (1871) ; 
“ Arabic i^lTammar” (1874) ; “ Hist^xyof 
tbe Jewish Nation’ ’ (1874) ; “ Persian-Eng- 
lish Dictionary” (1876) ; “PoemsofBeha- 
ed-din Zoheir” (1870-77); “Haroun 
Alraschid” (1880) ; “Koran” (1880). 


Parker, Gilbert (b. Canada, 1862). 

“ Pierre and his People ” (1892) ; “ Mrs. 
Falchion” (1893); “ The Translationfof 
a Savage” (1894); WThe Trail of tlip 
Sword ” (189o) : “ When Valmoiid came 
to Pontiac ” (1895) ; “An Adventurer of 
the North” (1895); “The Seats of the 
Mighty” (1896); “The Pomp of the 
Lavilettes ” (1897). Also dramatibed 
“ The Seats of the Miglity ” (1897). « 

Parker, Rev. Joseph, D.D. (b. 

1830). “Church Questions” (1862); 
“Ecce Dcus;” “Ad Clcram” •'1870) ; 
“The Paraclete” (1874); “The lMe<5t- 
hood of Chribt ” (1870) ; “ Tyms CliiMc,” 
autobiography (1886); “^Veaver Ste- 
phen” (1886); “The People’s I’amilv 
Pmyer-Hook ” (1889) ; “ Some One 
(1893) ; “ NonofLike It” (1893) ; “ Well 
Begun” (1893); “ ThePcople’sBiblo,”etc. 

Parnell, Thomas (b. Dublin, 1679; 
d. Chester, July, 1717). “The Life of 
Zoilns,” etc. Poems with Prose Work.s, 
mid Life by Goldsmith (1773). 

Parr, Samuel, LL.D. (b. Hanvnv, 
January 15th, 1747; d. March 6th, 1825). 
“Prefatio nd Bollendeiium de Statu ' 
I’risoi Orbis” (1788); “ Lett»*v from 
Trenopolis to the Inhabitants of Elen- 
theropolirt” (1792); “ (’hniacters of the 
Iifitc Right Honourable Charle.? James 
Fox, selected and in part written by 
Pliilupatris Vai'viceneis ” (1809), etc. 
‘•Aphunsins, Opinions, and Reflect ion.s 
of the late Dr. S. Parr ” were puIJished 
in 1826; “ Bibliotheei'«:Parrijina : a Cata- 
logue of the Jjibrary of the Rev. Samuel 
Parr, LL.D.,” ill 1827; “Parriana; or, 
Notices of the Rev. Samuel Parr, liL.D., 
collei’ted and in part wiitten by E. If. 
Barker, Esq.,” in 1828-29 ; and “ Me- 
moirs of the Rov. Samnel Pnvr, IjL.D.,” 
by the Rev. William Field, in 1828. In 
the same .year aiipearcd an edition of his 
Works, “with Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings, and a selection from his C’or- 
respondenco, b;^ John Johnstone, M.D.” 

Parry, Sir Charles* HubertvHast- 
ings, Mus.D. (b. Bournemouth, Fcltru- 
ary 27tli, IS 18). “ Hist/uy and Dcvelo]»- 
ment of Modiaival and Modern Euro- 
pean Music ” (1877) ; “ Studies of Great 
Composers” (1886); “The Art of 
Music” (1893). 

Pater, Walter H. (b. August 4th, 
1839; d. July 30th, 1894). “ Studioij 

in the History of the Renaissance” 
(1873); “Tlio Renaissance” (1875); 
“ Marius the Epicurean ” (1885) ; “ Im- 
aginary Portraits” (1887); “Appre- 
emtions” (1889); “Plato and Platon- 
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iam ” (1893) ; “ An Imaginary Portrait** 
(18i41) ; Greek Studies” (1895). 

Patmore, Coventry Hearsay 
Bighton (h. IS2;1 ; ?l. lS9ti). “ Pocmis ” 
(ISllj, with additions in I85i{, under 
ll* ' title* oi‘ “Tamertoii Church Tower, 
iind other Poems;” ‘^The Angel in 
tin* House,” in four parts—” The Bc- 
trotli.-il ” (1851), ‘“The Espousal’* 

“Paidiful for Ever” (iSbO), 
mid ‘‘Tilt* Victories of Love” (180*2); 
besides •• The Unknown Eros” (1877); 
“PriiH^-il- in Art” (1889); “ Roligio 
Poetm” (lS9;i); “The Rod, the Root, | 
mid the Flowur” (189.)). A selection f 
from Jiis poems has been publishod by j 
Richard Gai nett, (uititled “ I'Jtmlegium \ 
Ammitis ” (1879). 

Pattlson, Rev. Mailk (b. Ilonibv, 
Yorks.. ISI.R d. .InlvUOth, 1881). “Iwiac 
(’asiubon” (1S7.))‘; “Milton” (1879); 
**Sevimms” (lS8.j) ; ” Essays,” liollocted 
by IT. Neitlo«liiii (IS89) Indited W^orks 
of Milton iintl Pope. “Memoirs,” edited 
by Mrs, Puttistm, now Lady Dilko 
(188.3). Recollections by T, F. Althaus 
'lud by Hon. L. A. Tollemaehe. 

Payn, James (b.l8‘20,d. 1808). “Lost 
Sir Ma&singbcrd” (1864); “A County 
Family*’ (bSdO); “A Perfect 'Freasure” 
(1S69)‘ “Like Father, Like Son ”(1870); 
“At Her Merey ” (1871) ,* “Le.^.s Bl.aek 
than we’re Painted” (1878); “By 
Proxy*’ (1878) ; “ What lie Cost Her” 
(1S78) ; “ High Spirits” (1879); “Under 
One Roof” (187g) : “Two Hundred 
J\hiii(Js Reward” (1880); “A Confi- 
dential Agent” (1880) ; “ A Grape from 
;i Thorn” (1881); “For Cash Only” 
(188*2) ; “ Some Private Views ” (18Si2) ; 

“ Literary Recollections” (1881) ; “The 
Luck of the TKiiTeils ” (188.3); “Glow- 
Worm Tab's” (1887); “Holiday Task .s” 
(IHST) ; “A Prince of the’ Blood” 
(ISS8) ; “The Eavesdropper” (1888); 
**The My.stery of Mirbridge” (1888); 
“The Burnt Million ” (1890) ; “Notes 
from the AV/m” (1890>; “The Word 
and tlio Will” flSDO) ; “ Snimy Storie.s, 
and Some Sli.^ly Ones” (1891); “A 
Modern Hii'k Wsiittington ” (189*2) ; “lA 
Stumble on the Threshold” (1892) ; “A 
Trying Patient*’ (189.3); “(Tlcams of 
Memory ” (1894) ; “ In Market Overt ” 

i 189.3); “ The Disappearance of George 
^)rifiicld ” (1896). 

Payne-Smith, Robert, D.D. (K 

1818; d. March 31st,*189.3). “Prophecy 
as a I'reparatiou for Christ ” (1869) ; 

“ Daniel ” (1886), etc. 

P^aoook, Thomas Lovo (b. Wey- 


mouth, 1785 ; d. 1806). “ Headlong 

Hall (1815); “ Melin Court” (1817); 
“ Rhododaphne ” (1818); “Nightmare 
Abbey” (1818); “ Maid Marian” (1822) ; 
“ Tlie Mwfortunes of Elphiii” (1829); 
“Crotchet Ca.stle’' (18:11); “ Gryll 

Grange” (1860). • . 

Pearse, Rov. Mark Guy (b. Cran- 
bome, 181*2), “Mister Iloni ami His 
Friciias ” (1872) ; “John Tregenoweth ” 
(1873); “Daniel Quorm and His Re- 
ligious Notions ” (1875) ; “ Homely 
Talk.s” (1880) ; “Simon Jasper” (1883); 
“Thoughts on Holineas’’ (1884) ; “ Coni- 
ish Stories ” (1884) : “ Some A.spw'ts of 
the Blessed Life” (1886): “The Chris- 
tianity of Jesus Chnst ” (1888) ; “ Short 
Talks" for the Times” (1889); “Jesus 
Christ and the People ” (1891); “ Elijah 
i the Man of God” (1891); “Naaman 
! the Syrian” (1893); “The Gospel for 
the Diiy ” (I8p3) ; “ Mose.s ” (1894)v etc. 

Pearson, Charles Henry (h. Isling- 
ton, 18;i0; d. 1894). “The Early and 
Middle Ages of England ” (1861) ; 
“ Hisiorv of Engl.'iiid During Ihe Early 
ami Middle Ages” (1867); “National 
Life and Character” (ISIW). 

Peele, George (b. 1552; d. 1.598?). 
“The AiTaignment of Paris” (1584): 
“The Device of tbo Pageant” (1.58.3); 
“An Eclogue Gratulatorie ” (1589); 
“A Farewell” (1589); Polyhyniiiiu ’* 
(1590); “Descensus Astrocai” (1.391); 
“The Hunting of Cupid” (1.591); 
“King Edward the Firsf ” (1593): “The 
Honour of the Garter” (1593); “The 
Battle of Alcaz.ar” (1.594); “The Old 
AVives’ Talc’’ (1.595); “The Love of 
King David and Fuir'Bethsabe” (R399); 
“ Historie of Two Valiant Kmglits” 
(1509) ; “ Mcrrie Conceited ilest-i ” 

(l6*27) ; “The Turkish Mahoiuut and 
Ilyron the Fnire • 

' Pemberton, Max (b. Binningbam, 
1SG3). “The Diary of a Scoundrer’ 
(1891); “The iron Pirate” (1H93) ; 

* ‘ #e\vel Mysteries I have Known’ ’ ( 1 891 ) ; 
“The Sea- Wolves” (1894); “The Im- 
prrgii^blo CHty” (1895) ; “The Little 
Huguenot” (IS93); “A Gcntlt'man’» 
Gentleman ” (1896) ; “ A Puritan’s Wife ” 
(1890) ; “ Christine of the Hills ” (1897) ; 
“ Kronstadt” (1898). 

Pepys, Samuel (b. 1033 ; d. 170.3). 
“ Memoirs relating to the State of the 
Royal Navy of England” (IJJ90). 
“ Diffry ” edited by Lord Dravhrooke in 
1823 ; another edition, 1879. The “Life, 
JourualB, and Correspondence” of Pepys 
published in 1841 : new and enlarged edi- 
tion, with notes by H. B. Wheatley(l896). 
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Percy, Thomas, Bishoj) of Dromore 
(b. Bridgnorth, Shrwshire, April 13th, 
1728: d. Dromore, Ireland, Semtcnilier 
30th, 1811). “ RuUqucs of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry” (I70r») ; “Five l^eees of 
llunic Poetry, translated ” (1703) ; “The 
Soiigs^of Snloinon, translated, witli a 
(yOTiuuentary” (1701); translation of 
Mullet’s “Northern Anthpiities” (1770); 
“The Hcnnit of Warkworih ” (l77l); 
“A Key to the New Testament” (1779); 
nnd “ An Essay on the Origin of the 
English Stuge” (1793). Tlie “Ileliques” 
wore edited by Halos and FumivuU in 
1808. 

Philips, Ambrose (b. Lcie^torshire, 

1 ()7 1 ; d. Loudon, June 8th, 1749). “ Pas- 
torals ” (1708) ; “ A l*oetical Letter from 
CJojienhagen ” (1 700) ; ‘ ‘ Persian Tales ” 
(1709) ; “ The Diatrost Mother ” (1712) ; 
“The Briton” (1722); “ Humph rej", 
Duke of Gloucester ” (1722), and 
“Poems” (1748). iklitod The Free- 
thinker. “ Life ” by Dr. Johnson. 

Philips, Francis Charles (b. 1819). 
“As in a Looking- Glass” (188.5) ; “ Jack 
amt Three Jills” (1880); “A Lucky 
Young Woman” (1880) ; “ Social Vicis- 
situdes ” (1886) ; “ The Dean innl hia 
Daughter” (1887); “Strange Advon- 
tiircs of Lucy Smith” (1887); “Little 
Mrs. Murray” (1888); “Young Mr. 
Ainslie’s Gour\ship” (1889) ; “ A French 
Marriage” (1890); “Extenuating (Jir- 
cuinstances” (1891); “Madame Valerie” 
(I8tl2) ; “ Conirtance ” (1893) ; “ One 

Never Knows” (1893); “Mrs. Boii- 
Ycrie” (1 894) : “ A Doctor in Diflie-ultics ” 
(1891); “ The Worst Woman in London ” 
(189.>); “A Question of Ttiste” (189.5); 
“An IJiideserving Woman” (189G) ; 
‘ ‘ Mrs. Bouverie ’ ’ (1890) ; “ The Luckiest 
of Three ” (1896). 

Pinero, Arthur Wing (b. London. 
ISorj). “The Plays of A. W. Pinero,” 
b^^guii 1891. 

Pinkerton, John (1>. 17''38 ; d. 1826). 
“Scottish Tragic Ballads” (178X) ; 
“Essay on MeuJils” (1782); “Rimes” 
(1782) ; “Select Scottish Baliads’’ (1783); 
“ Letters on Literature” (1785); “Aiiciont 
Scottish PoeuLS ” (1786) ; “A Dissertation 
on the Origin and Progress of the Scy- 
thians or Goths” (1787).; “Vitue An- 
tiquu- Sanctorum,” etc. (1789); “An 
Inquiry into the History oi Scotland” 
(1789) ; “ The Medallic History of Eug- 
lauibto the Revolution ” (1790); “ Scottish 
Poems” ^792) ; “Observations on the 
Antiquities, etc., of Western Scotland ” 
(1793); “IchonographiaScotica” (1797); 
“The History of Scotland from the 


Accession of the House of Stuart to that 
of Mary” (1797); “The Scottish Gal- 
lery ” (1799) ; “ Walpoliana ; ” “ 
Geogrjiphy ; ” “ Reijollectious of Pans , ’ ’ 
“Petralogv;” an edition of B.arbuifr’.s 
“ Bruce ; and other wtirks. “ Literary 
Correspondeuco ” (1830). ♦ 

Planchd* James Robinson (b. 1796; 
d. 1880). “Lays and Legends of the 
Rhine” (1820-27); “Descent offtlie 
Danube from Ralisbfin to ViiMina” 
fl82vS); “History of British (-ostunie” 
(1831); “Rogarite cords: Coronation of 
Qu«*ens” (1838); “Souvenir of* the Bal 
Costume” (1812); “ IMirsuivaut at 

Arms ; or, Heraldry Fouiuhid uixm 
Facts” (18.51); “Corner of Kent; or, 
some Account of the Parish of Ash-next- 
Sandwich” (1861). 

Plumptre,?ICdward Hayes, D.D., 

Dean of Wells (b. August 6tb, 1821 ; d. 
Febnuii’y 1st, 1891), “ Things Old and 
New” (1841); “ Sennons at King’s 
College” (ISo!)); “Lazarus and Other 
poems” (1864) ; “ Master and Scholar ” 
(1806); “Christ and (."hristendoni ” 
(1867) ; “ The Sjurits in Prison ” (18S1) ; 
“The Commedia .and C^’inzonniere of 
Dante” (1886); “Life of Thoniii'] Ken” 
(1888). Translated Sophiados (1866) 
and TEschylus (1870); a leading eontii- 
bntor to Bishop Kllicoli’s “OM and New 
'Testament Commentaries for Engiisli 
Readers.” 

Pollock, Professor Sir Froderick, 
Bart. (b. December lOtli, 181,5). “S]>iu- 
oza, bis Life and It’iilosophy ” (1880) ; 
“Essays in .Turisprudence and Ethics” 
(1882), “'Die laind Laws” (1883); 
“ An Introdmdion to tlie History of the 
, Science of Politit^” (1890); “ (ixford 
Lectures and Other Discourses ” (1890) ; 
“ Histojy of Engiisli Law before the 
Time of Edward 1.” (189.5), etc. Editor 
of tlie Law Re j forts. 

Pope, Aloxandor (b. London, May 
21sl, 1688; d. Twickenham, May 30tli, 
1741). “ PaBto»’alH ” (1709) ; “ Aii Essay 
on Criticism” (1711): ‘bThe Rape of the 
Lock” (1711 and 1711) ; “The Messiih” 
(1712) ; “ The 'J’omple qi FaHie” (1712) ; 
‘^Prologue to Cato” (1713); “ Wimlsor 
Forest’* (1713); “Ode for St. CeciliiTs 
Day ” (1713) ; “ NaiT/itive of Dr. Robeit 
Norris, concerning the Strange and De- 
plorable TVeiizy of J. D. (John Dennis) ” 
(1713); “Elegy to the Memory of ar 
unfortunate Iiady ” (1717) : “ Epiatlu 
from Eloisa to Abelard’’ (1717) ; “ Three 
Hours After Marriage ; ” translation 
of the “Iliad” (1716-20); edition of 
Shakespeare (1725); translation of the 
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“ Odyssoy ” (17*20-20) : “ Letters to 
('roijvveli ” (17*20); “Treatise on the 
BsitWis “(1727);“ The 1 ) uiiciad “ (1 7*28) ; 
eoKjtrihutions to Thp Kh'uh Street Journal 
(1730-87); “Epistle on Taste “ (1731); 
“Essay on Man” (l73'2-34) ; “ Movol 
Essays” (l73‘2-3o); “Ematle to Ar- 
Imthnot “ (173.')); “ CoiTespoiideiiei' ” 

( 1 73') and 1 730) ; “ Imitations of Horaee ” 
(I7J1S-4-7); “ Epilogue to the Sativen” 
(1738); “The New iJimeiad” (171*2-^ 
43). JJest edition of Works, Elwin's.* 
See also* the editions hy A. W. Ward 
(ISrrj), Mark T^o.ttisou (18(i!)), Oowden 
<-ljirk(! (1873), ami Kossetli (1873), with 
hiogiapliios ; “Concordance to Pope’s 
Works,” by Abbot (187’)) ; and “ Pojie “ 
(1880). For Criticism, see Jolmson's 
“Lives of the Poets,” fl^/litt’s “ Eng- 
lisli Poets,” Do Quinccy’s “Leaders of 
Jiitcrature,” Sainto Bcuve’s “ Caus- 
laios,” Taine’s “ English Lit(;rntiiro,” 
Stophen’s “Honrs in a Library” and 
his “J*o])e” (^Men of Le/ters), a Uer* 
num “Life” by Deetz (Leipzic, 1870), 
Lowell's “ Study Wiiidow.s,” etc. 

Poraon, Richard (b. F^ist Tiuston, 
Noifolk, I iceembor ‘2oth, 17ol) ; d. L«m- 
don, September *28^1, 1808). “Letters 
to Mr. Aiehdcaeon Travis” (1700); 
editioiis of the “Hecuba” (1707), 
“ Oro'.t.s” (1708), “Pluxiiiissm” (1700), 
“Medea” (1801); and other jmbliea- 
tions enllected liy Monk and Jjlooin- 
lield in the “ Adversaria” (181*2); bv 
I)obr<‘e in the “ Not e in Aristophanein^’ 
(18*20), by Kidd the “Tracts and 
MiMcllmeous t/riticisms” (ISM); the 
^\h< le forniing, with his “ Pholii 
Craruin 1 lexicon ” and “An Imperfect 
Outline of his Life” by Kidd, the six 
vidiiiues of “Opera J*hilologie4X et 
Cnln\i,” Si( al.-o ** Porsoiiiaiia ” (1811); 
“ A Sin 111 Account of the I^jilo Mr. 
llichard Poi*son,” by the Itev. Stephen 
Wosloii (1808); “*A Narrative oi the 
Tiiist IllnchS and De-ith of Richard Por- 
t-oii,” hy Hr. Adam ClaH^e (1808); “A 
Vmdicjiitiou of thr' Iiiterary Character of 
the late Profi'ssor Porson,” by Crito 
CVintabrigiensis (Dr. 'I’lirtoTi, Bishop of 
Ely) (1827) ; “The Life of Bicharfi 
Porson,” by the Rev. d. Selby Watson 
(1801) ; and Aiken's* “ Athenjelim,” 

Porter, Anna Maria (b. 1780; d. 
Bristol, .lime ‘2Ist, 183*2). “Artless 
Tales ” (1703) ; “ Octiivia” (1798) ; “ The 
Lakes of Killariiey” (^801); “A Sailor’s 
Friendsh’p and a Soldier’s Love ” (ISOd); 

‘ ‘ Tlie i I uiigaiiau Bi‘others ” (1 807) ; 
“Don Sebastian” (1809); “Ballads, 
Romances, and Other Poems” (1811) ; 


“The Recluse of Norway” (1811); 
“ Walsh Colville” (1819) ; “ The Feast 
of St. Magdalen” (1818) ; “ The Village 
of Marioiidorpt” (18*21); “The Knight 
of St. John” (18‘2l) ; •* Roche Blanche ” 
(182*2) ; ‘ ‘ Tahis Hound a W inter Hearth ’ * 
(in conjunction wdth her sister ,^ine) ; 
“Honor- O’Hara” (1820); “Barony” 
(1830) ; and otlier works. 

Porter, Jane (b. Durham, 1776 ; 
d. Bristol, May •21th, ISaO). “ Tliaddcns 
of Warsaw” (1803); “The Scottish 
Chiefs” (1810); “The Pastor's Fire- 
side ” (181;'));“ Duke Christian of Lune- 
1)erg” (1821); “ (’omiiig Out,” .and 
“ The Field of Forty Footsteps ” (1828); 
“Talcs Round a Winter Hearth” (in 
conjunction with her sister Anna 
Maria) (1826) ; “ Sir Edward Seaward’s 
Nan ative ; ” and other works. 

Praed, Mrs. Rachel Maokworth 

(b. Queensland, * March *27th, I8-V2). 

“An Australian Heroine'’ (1880); 
“Policy and Passion” (1881) ; “Na- 
dine” (188*2); “Moloeh” (1883); “Ze- 
ro” (1881); “Affinities”; “Australian 
Life”; “The Head Station” (1886); 
“The Brother of the Shadow ” ; “ Miss 
Jacob-<on’s Chance ” (1886); “The Bond 
of Wedloe.k ” ; “ Longleat of Ko(u’albvii” 
(|S87); “Aiiaiic” (t88S); “The lio- 
uiaiice of a Station”; ‘2 The Soul of 
(’ounless Adrian” (1891); “The Romance 
of a i/hahd ” (1892) ; “ Outlaw and Law- 
maker” (I89;i); “Cbristiiia Chard” 
(1891); “Mrs. Tregnskiss” (1896); 
“Nnlma” (1897); “The Scourge- 
Stick” (1898) lias also writlou novels 
ill collaboration with Mr. Justin 
McCarthy. 

Praed, Wlnthrop Maokworth (b. 

1802; d. 1839). “ Poems” (1861), with 

Memoir by Derwent Coleridg(\ • 

Price, Richard, D.D. (b. Llangeinor, 
Ulamurgausbire, Febrinry ‘23i*d, 1723; 
d. March 19th, 1791). “ Itoview of . j;hu 
Ih’i^ieipal (Questions and Difficulties in 
Morals” (1758) ; three dissertatioii8*bij 
“Prayer,” ** Miraculous EvidcuLcs of 
Christi?inity,” and “ On the Jteasons for 
KxjM;cting that Virtuous Men sliall meet 
.after Death in a State of Ha]>piiiess ” 
(1767) : and “A Froti Discussion of the 
Iloctrines of ^Materhilism ” (1778). See 
the “ Life ” by Morgan (1815), 

Priestley, Joseph, LLJ>. (b. Fmld- 
lieadf'iiear Leeds, March 13^, 1/33; 
d. February Cth, 180 1). “The Scrip- 
ture Doctnne of Remisbion “Lectures 
on the Theory of Language and Uni- 
vei*sal Grammar” (1762), “Chart of 
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Biography (1705) ; Tho History and 
Present State of Electric Science, with 

Original Obsnrvattons '' (1767) ; “ Kiidi* 

ments of English Grammar” (1769); 
“Theological Kepository” (1769-88); 
“ Tho History and Present State of Dis- 
eoverfes relating to Vision, Light, and 
Colours ” (1772) ; “ Institutes or Natural 
and Hcvoaled Helicon ” (1772) ; “ Ex- 
amination of Reid, Beattie, etc. ” (1774) ; 

Expeiimonts and Observations on 
Different Kinds of Air” (1774); “The 
Doctriiie of riiilnsophical Necessity” 
(1777); “Lectures on Oratory and 
Criticism” (1777); “Disquisitions Re- 
lating to Matter and Spirit ” (1777) ; 
“A Harmony of the Evangelists, in 
Greek” (1777) ; “ Observations on Edu- 
cation” (1778); “Letters to a Philo- 
sophical Unbeliever” (1781-87); “A 
History of Cormptionflot Christianity ” 
(1782) ; “ A History of Early Opinions 
Concerning Jesus Christ” (1786) ; “Lec- 
tures on History and General Policy ” 
(1788); “A General History of tho 
Christian Chnroh to the Fall of the 
Western Empire ” (1790) ; “ Discourses 
on the Evidences of Revealed Religion ” 
(1791) ; “An Answer to Mr. Paine’s 
* Age of Reason * ” (1795) ; “ A Com- 
parison of the Institutes of Moses with 
tlio^o of the Hindoos and other Ancient 
Nations” (1790) ; “A General Historj' 
of the Christian Church from the Fall of 
the We.steni Empire to the Present 
Time ” (1802) Notes on all the Books 
of Scripture” (1803); “The Doctrines 
of Heathen Philosophy Compared with 
those of Revelation ” (1801) ; and other 
“Works” included in the ’iO-volunie 
edition published with a “Life” by 
J. Towill Rutt, iu 1823. 

Prior, BCatthew (b. July 2lst, 1661 ; 
d. Wnnpole, September 18th, 1721). 
“The City and Country Mouse ” (1687) 
(with Halifax); “Carmen Secniare” 
(1700) ; and other works, a collected 
edition of which appoorod in I 7 I 8 . 
“ Poems ” edited, with biogmphical and 
critical introductions, by Dr. Johnson 
(1822), John Mitford (183^, and^Geoi-ge 
Gildllan (1S57). “ Memoirs ” and “ Sup- 
plement” to Pooms in 1722. 

Procter, Adelaide Anne (b. Lon- 
don, October 30th, 182.5 ; d. London, 
F’ebruary 2nd, 1864). “ Lcgetids and 
Lyrics” (18.58). See the “Memoir” 
prefixed to her Pooms by Gharles 
Dickens^l86G). 

Prooter, Bryan Waller, “Barry 
Cornwall” (b. Wiltshire or London, No- 
vember 21st, 1787 ; d. Loudon, October 


4tli, 1874). “ Dramatic Scenes ” (1819); 
“A Sicilian Story” (1820); “Ma.’'ciaii 
Culonua” (lO) i “Mirandola,” ucplay 
(1821) ; “The Flood of Thessalv' ’ 
(1822) : “ Effigies Poeticfi* ; ” “ English 
Songs” (1832); “Essays and Tales in 
Prose” (18.51); besides “Biographies” 
of Kean and Limb. Edited Shake- 
speare and Ben Jouson. See Miss Mar- 
tmeau’s “Biographical Sketches ”(iand 
his “Autobiography” (1877). 

Proctor, Rlobard Anthony (h. 

March 23r(l, 18;17 ; d. 1888). /‘Salurn 
and its System ” (1805) ; “ Handbook of 
the Stars, and G nonionic Star Atlas” 
(1800) ; “ Constellation Seasons ” (1807) ; 
“Half-Hours with tho Stars” (J809) ; 
“Other Worlds than Ours” (1870); 
“The Bordeplund of Science” (1870); 
“Transits of Venus” (1874); “The 
Universe and Coming Transits ” (1871) : 
“Wages and Wants of Sciiuice Workers ’ ’ 
(1870) : “Myth.‘<aud Marvels of Astro- 
nomv” (1877); “rieji.sant Ways in 
Science” (1878); “Rough Ways Made 
Smooth” (1879) ; “Easy Star Lcssoiih” 
(1881); “F.xiniliar Science Studies” 
(1882); “Chance and Luck” (1887). 
Was the editor of Kmnvledije. 

Prynno, William (b. Swainswick, 
Somersetshire, IGOO ; d. London. October 
2 1th, 1 609) . ‘ ‘ Hibtrio - Mastix : the 

Player’s Scourge, or Actor’s Tragedie ” 
(1033) ; “Nowes from Ipswich " (10.37) : 
“The Antipathic of the Eiiglisli Lordly 
Legacie both to Regall Monarchy and 
Civill irnitv” (loll); “A Flcasant 
Purge fora lioman Catliolic to Evaeiuitu 
his Evill Humours ” (1012); “Pride's 
Purge” (1648) ; “ Records of the To wer ; 
“Parliamentary Writs,” etc. AW* vol. 
iii. of Howell’s “ State Trials and Doeu- 
inents Relating to William Prynne,” 
etc. (Camden Society, 1877). 

Purohas, Samuel (h. Tbaxliul, K"- 
SGx, 1577 ; d. London, September oOth, 
1020), “ Purchaa, hia Pjlgriiuage ; or. 

Relations of ihe Worid, and the Re- 
ligions Observed in all Ages and Places 
discovered from tlie Creq^tion to tlra 
Present” (1013); “ Microcosmus ; or, 
the Histone of Man ” (1019) ; “ The 
King’s Tower and Triumphant Arch of 
London ” (1023) ; “ Hakfytus ^Posthu- 
mus; or, Pnrehas his IHIgrimcs, cou- 
tayning a History of the World, in Sea 
Voyages andLande Travels, by English- 
men and Others ”0 (1025-26) . 

Pttsey, Mward Bouverle, D.D. 

(b. 1800; d. September 16th, 1882). 
“The Doctrine of tlie Real Presence 
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Vindicated” (18.V)) ; “A History of 
the Coimcils of the Church’* (1H57); 
■'b^inons rreacUed More the [Jm- 

veiisity of Oxford (1859 and 1872) ; 
‘‘Th(i* Minor Prophetn, with Coininon- 
tany ” (lSlj‘J-G7) ; ” Daniel tho Prophet” 
(I8G1) ; “ The Church of England a Por- 
tion of Christ’s One floly Catholic 
Church” (1805); “Un- Science, not 
ScisiAce, Adverse to Faith ” (1878) ; 
‘‘ Advice on Hearing Confession ” (1878) ; 
” Pfiiochial Seiinons ; ” “What is of 
Faith to Everlasting Punishnieiit ” 
(1S80) ; “ Serinons for the Church’s 
Seasons” (1888): “Private Prayers” 
( 1 HS.‘>) . Edited ‘ ‘ Tracts for the Tiiiies. ” 
Vol*'. i. and ii. of “Life” by Lid«b>u 
.(lid others (1.S98). 

Puttonliam, Georgo rurtt lo.'id). 
“ P iillieiiiades ’ ( 157 !!); “ Arb? of 

Kiiglish Poesie ” (l.Kyj) ; both ivpiiiiled, 
with Memoir of the Author by Jlazle- 
wood ill 1811 . Facsimile of the “ Arte ” 
by Arber ( 181 ) 9 ). 

Pyo, Honry James (b. Loudon, 
1745; d. 1818). “The Progress of Ko- 
iiiioiiient ” C783) ; “ Shoutihg ” (1781) ; 
“A Cojiiinciitary illustrating tho Poetics 
of Aristotle, by Examples taken chiclly 
from the Modem Poets” (1792); “Al- 
fred” (1801); and “ Coinmonts on tho 
Commentators of Sliiikespcaro ” (1807); 
“Poems” (1810). 


“a.” (See Couch, Abthue Thomas 

QUTU.KK.; 

Quarles, Franola(b. Romford, Essex, 
1502; d. September 8th, IGlt). “A 
ifiMst forWormes” (IG20); “Peutalogia; 
ot , tho Quintessence of Meditation ” 
(IG20); “Hadassa; or, the History of 
c^ULVii Esther” (1G2I); Argulus and 
P.irtlieiiia ” (I(J21) ; “ Job Militant, with 
Meditations Jliviue aiid^ Moral ” (1621) ; 
“Sifui's Elegies# Wept hy Jeremie tho 
J’rophet ” (1G21) ; " Sion’s Sonnets Sung 
by Soldinoir the Jiiug, and peiipluas’d " 
(l(i25) ; “ Diviiic Poems ” (H;80) ; “ D!- 
viiie FHiu’ics ” (1682); “Emblems, Di- 
vine and Moral” (1685); “Hieroglyphics 
of the* Life of Man” (1688) The 
Sheplierd’s Oracles ” (UHl) ; “ The 

J/irgiu Widow” (1619); “Enchiridion, 
C«*ntaiiiiug Institutions Divine, Contem- 
plative. Practicall, Moral, Ethical, Eco- 
nomicjii, Political” (1652), etc. 

Qulncey, Thomas do (b. Manches- 
ter, •August loth, 1785; d. Edinburgh, 


“Works” (1853); 
ic Sketches”; li. 
AULuiiiogiauniu ohdtOh^S, with R^COl- 
lectioiis of the Lakes”; iii. “Miscel- 
lanies, chiefly NaiTutivo ” ; iv. “ Miscel- 
lanies” : V. “ Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater” (1822); vi. “Skotches, 
Critical and Biographic ” ; vii. “ Studies 
of Secret Records, Personal «iiid His- 
toric”; viii. “Essays, Sceptical and 
Auti-Sciiptical : or, Problems Neglected • 
or Misconceived”; is, “Leaders in 
Literature, with a Notice of Traditional 
Enws .affecting Them”; x. “Classic 
Rerttfd'^, Reviewed and Deciphered ” ; 
xi. “Critical Suggestions on Style and 
Rhetoric, with (.Terman Tales'” ; xii. 

“ Spcculjjtions, Literary and Philosophic, 
with (tennaii Tales”"; xiii. “Specula-* 
tious, Literary and Philo, sophic ” ; .and 
xiv. “ TiOtfers to a Young Man whose 
Ediuiitiun has been Neglected.” Much 
more et>mpleto edition by Tickiior and 
Field, of Boston, U.S., in twenty 
volumes. For biography, see Ins 
‘ ‘ A utobiography , * ’ Miss Marthicau’s 
“Biographies,! "Sketches, ” Lis “Life” 
hy Page (1877), and Prof. Masson in tho 
Jitir/fis/i Men of Leifvrs series. For 
Criticism, see Stirling’s “Essfiys” and 
Stephen’s “ Hours in a Library",” etc. 


December 8th, 1859). 
— i. “ Aiitobiograph 

A iitnhiA/vtinvvl\iA Olv/ 


R 

BadollfiRs, Anno (bt Loudon, July 
9th, 1761 ; d. London, February 7th, 
1823). “The Castles of Athliii and 
Dunbayue’' (17«S9) ; “Tho Silician 
Romance” (1790); “Tho Romarfee of 
tho Forest” (1791) ; “The Mysteries of 
Udolpbo” (1791) ; “ A Journey Through 
Holhiud” (1705); “The Italian” (1797); 
“Gaston clc Blondevillo” (i324)) ; and 
“Poems” (1831). For Biography ainl 
Criticism, .vrr Scott’s “ Biogra))nit)s, ” 
Dunlop’s “History of Fiction, ”^Ka- 
vq^^iiign’s “Women of Letters.” and 
JciilTrcson’s “Novels and Novelists.*' 

RakBigh,»&ir Walter (b. IfayoH, 
Devonshire, 1552 , d. London, Octcdier 
29th, 1618). “Tho Discovery of the 
Largo, Beautiful, and Rich Empire of 
Guiana” (1596); “A History of the 
World” (1614); “Advice to fiis S<^>n,'’ 
etc. “ Works ” in 1751 and 1829. For 
Biography, W the “Lives” by White- 
hcad^ Oldys, Birch,- Caylta- (1805), 
Thomson (1830), Tytler (1835), Napier 
(1867), St. John (i868). and Edwards 
(1870) ; also, D’Israeli’s “ Curiosities of 
Literature,’! and Kingsley’s “Miscel- 
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lanies.” For Criticism, see The Kd\ii~ 
hurgh RerieH\ voi. Ixxi., and Hannah’s 
eriitkni of the “Poems” (IST*")). See 
also the “ bibliography ” by T. N. 
Brushlicld (1880). 

Bamsay, Allan (b. Leadhills, Lan- 
arkshire, October loth, 108G; d. Edin- 
burgh, January 7th, 1758). “Poems” 
(17iil) ; ” Fables and Tales ” (1722) ; 
“^riiO Monk and tie Miller’s Wife” 
(1723); “Health,” “Te;i-Table Mis- 
ecllaijy,” and “Evergreen” (1721); 
“The Gentle ShejAcrd” (1725); 
“Thirty Fables” (1730); “Scots Pn.- 
verbs ’ ’* (1 730) . ‘ * Works, ’ ’ with * ‘ Life ' ’ 
(1877). 

Ramsay, ICdward Bannorman, 
LL.D., Detui of Edinburgh (b. Aberdeen, 
January 31ht, 1703; d. Edinburgh, l)e- 
cember"27th, 1872). llomiiiiscences of 
Scottish Life and CJlmractcr” (1857). ^ c 
“Memoir” by Professor Cosmo limes, 
])refixcd to twenty-tliird edition of 
“ RcminiscGnces,” and “Memorials and 
Recollections ” by 0. Rogers (1873). 


Randolph, Thomas (b. Nownluim, 
Northami)tonsbire, 1035; d. March 17th, 
1035). “ Amtippus ; or, ’Die Jovial 

Philosopher” (1030); “Die Jealous 
Lovers” (1032); “ Cornelian um Dolinin” 
(lli'.lS); “ Ainyntas; or, The Impossible 
Dowry” (lOijH); “Hey for Honesty” 
( 1 05 1 ) ; and ‘ ‘ Poems, ’ ’ published -with 
“The Muses’ Looking-Glass,” and his 
other works (1808). ‘ ‘ Dramatic Works,” 
edited by W. Cai*ow Hazlitt (1875). «SVy' 
Wood’s ” Athena? Oxoniensos^” mid The 
Retroitpecth'v Ifecinr, vi. 01-87. 


Rawlinson, The Bev« ProllBssor 
George (b. 1815). “Now Version of 
Herodotus” (1858-02) ; “ Tho Fh e Groat 
Moiujrcliics of tho Ancient E.»i«tem 
World” (1802); “Manual oi Ancient 
History” (1869); “The Sixth Groat 
Griental Monarchy” (1873); “The 
Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy” 
(1876) ; * ‘ The History of Anrient Egy^t ” 
(1881); “Die Religions of the Ancient 


(1887); “Tho Kings of 
Isracf aid Judah” (1889); “Isaac and 
Jacob ” (1890) ; “ History PlnEiiicia ” 
(1893), etc. Has also written expositions 
of several books of the Old Testament. 


BawUnBon, Major-Gem Sir Renry 
Creswloke, F.B.S., D.C.L., LI1.D. (b. 

Ohadlington, Oxon., 1810; d, March 
5th, 1895). “'Die Persian Cuneifoi-m 
Inscription at Bchistuu ” (1840) ; “ The 


(hinoiform Inscription of Babylon and 
Assyria” (1850); “Outline oL’ tho 
History of Assyria ” (lcS52) ; “ Notft? on 
the Early History «rf liaby Ionia ” (lSj54); 
translation of “Tho inscriiition of 
'Dglath Pileser” (1857) ; “ England apd 
Russia in the East” (1874). Joint 
c<litor of “The Cuneifonn Inscriptions 
of Western Asia ” (1801 -70), etc. 

Rayleigh, John William StFutt, 
Ziord, D.C.L., LL.D. (b. November I2i}i, 
1842). “ The Theory of Sound ” (1877- 
78), etc. Edited Clerk Muxwtiirs 
“Heat ”(1891-94). 

Reade, Charles, D.C.L. (1>. ISM; 
d. April nth, 1881). “PegWolliiigfon” 
(1851): “Christie Johnstoue” (1853); 
“Itis Never Too Late to Mtaid” (1857) ; 
“ 'rho C‘ourse*bf True Love Never Does 
Jluii Smooth” (1857); “Jack of All 
'IVades” (1858); “Love Me Little, Lf)ve 
Me Long” (1859); “White Lies” 
(1860) ; “ The Cloister and the Hearth ” 
<1801) ; “ Hard Cash ” (1803) ; “ ( Jrillith 
Gaimt” (1806); “Foul I ’lay,” with 
Dion Boiicicault (1869) ; “ Put Yourself 
in h's Place” (1870); “A 'IVrribhj 
'remptation” (1871); “A Simpleton” 
(187;t); “ The Wundering Heir” (1875); 
“A Hero and Mavt>r'’ (1870); “A 
Womaii-IIatt)r” (1877); and “A Peril- 
ous Secret” (1883); besides the follow- 
ing dramas: “Gold” (1850); “Two 
Loves and a Life ” (1854) ; “ The King’s 
Rivals” (1854); “Musks and Faces” 
(wdtli 'rom Ta> lor, yi5l); “Foul Play” 
(ivith Bnucicanlt) (1868) ; “ 'I'lie Wander- 
ing He*Li*” (1875) ; “ 'J’be Scuttlofl Slup ” 
(1877); “Drink” (1879); and “Love 
and Money ” (1883). “ Life ” l.y ( '. L. 
Reade and” Compton Roado (1887). 


Reeve, Clara (b. Ipswich, 1738; d. 
IiKswich, December 3rd, 1 803). “ l’o<*ms ’ ’ 
(1769); “Tlic Pheenix ” (1772): “ Tbo 
Champion of Virtue; or, the Old Eng- 
lish Baron” (1777); “The Piogross of 
Romance” (Hiio); “The Two Monitors,’’ 
“ Tho Exile,” “ The School for Widow's, ’ ’ 
“Plans of Education,” and “'Fhe Me- 
moirs of Sir Roger do Clarendon.” Str 
rdr Walter Scott’s “Biographies” and 
Jeaffreson’s “Novels and Novelists.” 


ReoveB, Mrs. Henry, Helen 
Buckinghiiin Mathers (b. Crcwki'ine, 
18.52), “Cornin’ Through the Rye” 
(1875) ; “ The Token of the Silver laly ” 
0877); “Cherry Ripe” (1878); “My 
Lady Green Sleeves” (1879); “Tho 
Story of a Sin ” (1882) ; “ Sam’s Sweet- 
heart” (1883); “Eyre’s Acquittal” 
(1884); “Jock o’ Hazelgroeu” (1884); 
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“Found Out’’ (188, .); “Murder or 
Munsliiuj^hfeT” (1885); “I’lio Fiifibion 
of %'1'liis World” (1880); “Blind 
Juistipf)” (I8H0); 0‘Tho Myshiry of 
Xf). i;{’» (ISiJl;; “My,Ji>.,Tolilr’(1801); 
“T’other Dc.ar Chuniifr” (18'.)2); “A 
Study of a Woman” (1803); “What 
tho (ilass Told” (1803); “A Man of 
To-day ” (1801) ; “ The Juggler and tlio 
So^” (189(J);”ThcSinof Ilagar” (I89G). 

Reid, Mayno (h. 1818 ; d. 1883). 
“TlioKiflo JUiign-f,” (1819); ”Tlie Scalp 
Ilmitorsn” (ISoO); “The Hoy Iluntera” 
(18.")2); “The Young Voyagers” (18.)3); 
“The White Cliief” (IS-V)) ; “Tlie 
Quadroon” (IH-Vi); “ Tlie War Trail” 
(iS.hS) ; “The Wild Huntress” (I8dl); 
“The Cliff Climbers” (1881); “The 
Heatllesa llorsoinaii ” (18415); “Ailoatin 
the Forest” (18I3G) ; “The Guerilla 
Chief” (18G7); “Tlie Child Wife” 
(1868); “The Castaways” (1870); “The 
h'inger of Fate” (1872); “The Death 
Shot” (1873); and “The Flag of 
Distress” (187G), ctx*,. 

Reid, Sir T. Wemyss, Lli.D. (l», 

Newcastle-on-Tvue, . 181*2). “ Cabinet 

I’ortmitN ” (187’2) ; “ Cliarlotto Broiiti ” 
(1877) ; “ I’olilicians of To-day ” (1879); 
“The Land of the, Bey” (1882); 
“Gladys Fane” (1SS3) ; “ Maulevcrer’s 
Millions” (1880); “Life of the Bight 
Hon. AV. E. Forster” (I8hS); “Life, 
Letters, etc., (jf Bichard Moiiekton 
Millies, First Lord Houghton” (1890). 
Editor of The and fonnoiiy of 

the />('«'»/, s Fidited “Life of 

(JhwEtone ’’ (1898). 

Reid, Thomas (K J71Q; d. Glas- 
gow, Oclober 7tli, ITOGj. “ Essay on 
Quantity” (1715); “An Inquiry into the 
Truman Mind iui the Principles of Com- 
n'lon Sense” (17G1); “The Logics nf 
Aristotle” apjicudod to Lord Kaines’s 
“Sketches of the Histoiy of Man” 
(1773); “Essays on the Intellectual 
Powers of Man” (1785);,and “Essays on 
the Active Powers of thc*Human Mind” 
(1788). “Works,” with Dissertation 
and Notes, by Sir William Hamilton, 
ami with a *‘Lifii^” by Dngald Stewart, 
in 18 If). For Cntieism, Priestley, 
Ihigald Stewart, Btown, Boyer Collaitl, 
Cousin^ Professor Fraser, and McCosb. 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua (b. Plyrup- 
Vm, Devonshire, July 16th, 17*23 ; d. 
February 23rd, 1792). “Disicourses on 
Painting” (1771); three oxmtributions 
to 1% IdkVy ^ome notes to Mason's 
translation of Du Fresnoy's “Art of 
Faiiitinj,” and “Notes’^ ou a tour 


through Flanders and Holland. “Lit- 
erary Works ” in 1797, with “ Life ” by 
Malone. “Life” by Nortbcole, in 
1813; by Farrington, in 1819; by Cot- 
ton, in 1856 ; and by Leslie and "I'aylor, 
in 1865. Hve also Stephen’s “English 
Children, as painted by Ucysolds ” 
(1866) ; luid Dr. Hamilton’s “ Catalogue 
Kiusoniid” (1875). 

Ricardo, David (b. London, April 
19th, 1772; d. Gatcornh l*ark, Gloucester- 
shire, September 1 1 th, 1 823). ‘ ‘ 'Jlie High 
Pjice of Bullion a Proof of the Depreeia- 
dou of Bank Notes” (1809) ; “On the 
Influence of a Low Ih'icc of Corn on tho 
Prulits of Stock” (18 15); “Proposals 
for an Economical and Secure Currency ” 
(1816); “ Principles of Politica 1 Ecoiioinj^ 
and Taxation” (1817); “Gn Protection to 
Agi’iculture ” (182*2); and a “Plan for 
the Esdiblislmieiit of a National Bank ” 
(1821). “Works,” with “Life” by 
J. U. McCulloch (1816). 

Richard of Cirencester (d. 140*2). 

“ Historia ab Heiigistaadaninun 1348,” 

“ De Situ BritaiJiiiai,” with Life, in 1809, 
now one of tho “Six Old Enf^lish Chroni- 
cles” in Bohn’a Antiquarian Librai-y 
(1818). St‘v Mayor’s “ Kicardi de Ciml- 
Ciistria Specnlum Historia Ic de Ge&tis 
Begum Anglia*, ” (Public liecord Series, 
1863, 1869). ^ 

Richardson, Sir Be^amln Ward, 
M.D.,IiL.D.(b. 1828; d. 1896). “Hygeia” 
(1876) ; “A Minihtry cM! Health, etc.” 
(1879) ; “I’lie Son of a Star” (1888); 
“Thomas Sopwitli” (1891); “Vita 
Aledica’ ’ (18‘97) ; also many medica I works. 

Richardson, Samuel (b. Derby - 
sjliire, 1689; d. July Itb, 1761). “Nogo- • 
eiations of Sir Thomas Hoe in hi.s Em- 
bassy to the Ottoman Porte” (1740); 
“Pamela ” (1741) ; “ Clarissa ILmdowc ” 
(1748); “ Sir Charles Grandisou ” (1751); 
and No. 97 of Dr. Johnson’s Ramhhr, 
Conqdete Works, with Life (LSll); 4?or- 
ret^ndence (1804). For Critieism, m' 
Masson’s “ Novelists and Their Styl6.s,” 
Scott’s “Ngvelists and Dramatists,” 
HayAitf’s “Comic Writers,” Taine's 
“ English Literature,” Stephen’s 
“ Hours in a Library,’’ etc. 


Riddell, Mn. Charlotte E. L. (b- 

1837). “The Moor and the Fens” 
(1858); “ George Geith ” (1864) ; “ Max- 
well Drewett ” (1865) ; “ The Race for 
Wealth ” (1866) ; “ Far Abov^Rubies ” 
(1867); “Austin Friars” (1870); “.lloiue. 
Sweet Home” (1873); “The lluling 
Passion” (1876); “The Mystery in Palace 
Gardens” G.880); “A Struggle for 
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* Itoasottl, WlUtam Micliael (b. 

]jOudoi^ about 1832). ‘‘Dauto's Hdl, 
Translated” (1865); Criticisms on 
Swinbunie’s Poems and Ballads” (1866); 
“Fine Art; chiefly Contemporaiy No- 
tices” s(18G7); “Memoir of Pei'cy 
Bysshe Shelley ” (1886) ; “ Life of John 
Keats ” (1887) ; “Dante Gabriel Kussetti 
03 Designer and Writer” (1889). Has 
edited Blake's “Poems,” with “Me- 
moir ”(1866); Walt Whitman’s “Poems” 
(1868); Dante Gabriel iHossctti’s “Po- 
etical Works ” (1886)*; and Moxon’s 
“ Poets, with Short Bio^aphies,” etc. 


Rowbotham, Jobn Frederick (b. 

18.)4). “ A History of Music” (1885-87) ; 
^.“a'he Death of Roland ” (1887) ; “ The 
Human Epic ” (1890) ; “ Private Life of 
the Groat Composers” (1892) ; “ History 
of Rossttl School” (1891); “The Trou- 
badours and the Courts or Love ” (1895). 

Rowe, Nlobolae (b. Little Barford, 
Bedfordshire, 1673; d. December 6th, 
1718). “The Ambitious Stepmother” 
(1700); “ Tamerlane ” (1702) ; “ Tlie Fair 
J’enitent ” (1703) ; “ The Biter ” (1705) ; 
“Ulysses” (1707); “ The Royal Convert” 
(1708); “Jane Shore” (1713); “Lady 
Jane Grey” (1715), and other works 
printed with the Plays. His edition 
of Shakespeare appeared in 1709, his 
translation of Lucan’s “Pharsalia” in 
1718. 

Rowley, WllRam (of uncertain date). 
“ The Travailes of the English Brothers” 
(1607) ; with John Day, “ A Fair Quar- 
rel” (1617); with J. Middleton, “A 
NewWonacr, a Woman Never Vext” 
.(1632); “All’s Lost by Lust” (1633); 
“A Match at Midnight” (1633); “A 
Shoemaker a Gentleman ” (1^) : '* The 
Birth otf MerUn” (1662); “Ib.a Fool 
without Book ; ” “A Knave in Print ; 
or, One for Another;” “The None- 
Suc^; ” “The Booke of the Four 
Honoured Loves ; ” “ The Parliament of 
Lo^.” Rowley also wrote a pamphibt, 
“A Search for Money” (16091, and 
collaborated with Massingef, Middleton, 
etc., in several other plays. 


Rncktp, Jbhn, LLJD* (b, London, 
February, 1819). “Salsette and Ele- 
phanta, a Poem” (18391, * “Modem 
Painters” (1843-1860); *^The Seven 


Lamps of Architecture” 0849); “Prie- 
Eapfiaelism” (1850); “The Stones of 
Venice ”*^1851-63); “Notes on the 
Construction of Sheepfolds ” (1851) ; 
“The King of Golden River” (1851); 
“Notes on the Academy’* (1853-60); 
“ The Two Pat^ ” (1854) ; “ L^tures on 


Architecture and Painting ” (1854) ; 
“The Opening of the Crystal Palace^?’ 
(1854); “On the Nature of Gothic 
Architecture ” (1854) ,® “ Giotto and Hi# 
Worte” (1855); “ Tlio Harbours of 
England ” (1856) ; “ Notes on the Turner 
Collection ’’ (18,57) ; “ The Political 

Economy of AH” (1858); “The Oain- 
bridgo School of Art” (l858) ; “Ele- 
ments of Perspective ” (l8o9) ; “ Decolla- 
tion and Manufacture ’’ (1859) ; “ Unto 
this Irfist ” (18G2) ; “ Ethics of the Dust !’ 
(1865); “Sesame and Lilies” ^865); 
“The Study of Architecture lu Our 
Schools ” (186.5) ; “ The (Jrowii of Wild 
Olive ” (1866); “ Time and Tide })y Wear 
and Tyne ” (1868) ; “ 'I’he Queen of the 
Air : the Greek Myths of Cloud and 
Stonu” (18l>9)t; “Lectures on Art” 
(1870) ; “ Aratra Peiilelici ; ” “ The Ele- 
ments of Sculptuic” (1872); “The 
Eagle’s Nest” (1872) ; “ Michael Angelo 
andTintoret” (1872); “ Ariadne Floiou- 
tina ” (1872) ; “ Love’s Meiuic ” (1873) ; 
“Val d’Amo” (1874); “Proserpina” 
(1875-76) ; “ Frondes Agrestes : Read- 
ings in Modern Painters” (1875); 
“Deucalion” (1876); “Mornings in 
Florence” (1877); “ The Lawsof Fesole” 
(1877) ; edition of Xenophon's “ Econo- 
mics,” and ‘ ‘ N otes on the Turner Collec- 
tion ” (1878); “Annotated Catalogue of 
the Works of Hunt and Prout ” (J879) ; 
“The Lord's lhaycr and the Church” 

S ; “ForsCIavigera;” “Elements of 
di Prosody” (1880); “Arrows of 
the'^Chace” (1880); Fiction Fair and 
Foul” (1880) ; “ Lectures on the Art of 
England” (1883); “The Pleasures of 
England” (1884); “Sir Herbert Ed- 
wards ” (1885) ; “ I’rajtorita ” (1885-87) ; 
“Hortus luclusus” (1887); “Poems” 
(1891) ; “ llie Poetry of Architecture ” 
(1892) ; “ Verona, and Other Lectures 
* (1894). The following volumes of his 
iettei’S have appeared : — “ Stray Letters 
bfrom Professor Buskin to a Bibiiopliile ” 

a ; “LotteiT ... to Various Corre- 
ents ” (lS92) ; “.Lettei-s . . to 
William Warn ” (1893) ; “ Throe liCtters 
and an Essay on Literatui;e” (1893); 
‘^Letters Addressed to iFOollcge Friend ” 
(1894); “Letters to Ernest Chesnoau” 
(1894), “Bibliography of Buskin, ” by 
Shepherd (1878) ; “Selections fr^m tho 
Writings of Buskin ” QS?!). See W. G . 
Colling wood’s “ Art Teaching of John 
Ruskih ” (1891) ; and “ Life ” (1893), etc! 

Runell, WUUam Clark (b. New 

York, FetBruary 24th, 1844). “John 
Holdsworth” (1874); “The Wreck of 
tho Groaveffor;^* “A Sailor’s Sweet-» 
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heart ” (1880) ; ** An Ocean Fretj Lancn ” 
(ffiSl); “TJie Lady Maud ”(1882); “A 
Sea Queen ” (1883) ; ” Sailors’ Lan- 
guii'To” (1883) ; “ On the Fo’k'fde Head” 
( l.SS 1) ; “ Jack’s Courtship ” (1884) ; “A 
fctrango Voyage ” (188.)) ; “ A Voyage to 
t’le Cape ” (188(5) ; “ The Golden Hope ” 
(1887); “Tlie Frozen Pirate” (1887); 
“The Death Ship” (1888); “William 
ifampier: a Biography” (1889); “Be- 
twixt the Forchuids : Essays” (1889); 
“Marooned” (1889); “An Ocean 
Tragciiy” (1890); “My Shipmate 
Louise” (1890); “Horatio Nelson,” in 
rollahoraHon (1890) ; “ Odlingwood,” a 
hiogiapliy (1891): “ My Danish Sweet- 
heart” (1891); “Master Itrjekafcllar’s 
Voyage ”(1891): “A Marriage at Sea ” 
(1891); “Mrs. Dines’ Jewels” (1892); 
“ Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea ” (1892) ; 
“A Strange Elopement ” (1892); “ List, 
yo Landsmen” (1893); “ The Emigi ant 
Ship” (1893); “The Convict Ship’* 
(189.3); “The Tragedy of Ida Noble” 
(1893); “Tlie Phantom Death,” cte. 
(IHO.*)) ; “The Honour of the Flag” 
( I8I«()) ; “ The Tale of the Ton ” (189(5) ; 
“What Cheer” (180(5); “The Last 
Entiv” (1897); “A Talc of Two 
Tunnels” (1897), etc. 

Russell, Sir William Howard, 
Knt., LL.D. (b. 1821). “ Rifle Clubs and 
Voluntoor Corps” (I8.i9) ; My Diary 
ill India” (18(30); “My Diary North 
and South ’•’ (1803); “ Canada : Its De- 
fences” (ISOri); “The Adventures of 
Dr. Brady” (W1G8) ; “Diary in the 
East,” etc. (1869) ; “My Diary Dining 
the last Great War” (1870); “The 
Priiico of Wales’s Tour” [in India] 
(1877) ; “TheCrimea, 18.51-55” (1881) ; 
“ Hesperothen ” (1882); “A Visit to 
. Chile, etc. (1890); “Tlio Great War 
with Russia” (189.'»), etc. 


S*. 

SimkTille,*Tlioiiias, Earl of Dorset, 
and Lord Buckhurst (b. 1536 ; d. 1608). 
“Tlie Indiictftu” to “The Mirroafor 
Magistrates” and (with Thomas Norton) 
“TheTragedy ofGorboduc.” Wood’s 
“ iiihcrnn Oxonienses,” also Cooper’s 
“ A thence Cantabrigienses,” and Lloyd’s 
“ WorthioB.” Works in 1859. 

• Saintsbury. Georgo Edward 
Bateman (b. Sonthampton, October 
2 ird, 1845). “ Primer of FVench Litera- 
tiire” 0880); “ Dryden ” (1881) ; “A 
Short Hifitoxy of French Literature” 
{m2) ; “Marlborough” (1886); “Man- 


chester” (1887) ; “A History of Eliza-* 
bethan Literature ” (1887) ; Essays on 
French Novelists” (1891) ; “Misfellane* 
ous Essays” (1892); “The Earl of 
Derby” (1892); “CoiTectod Impres- 
sions ” (1895) ; “ Nineteenth Century 
lateratiwe” (1896). Has editSd Her- 
rick’s and Fielding’s Works, etc. 

Sala, George Angnetne (h. London, 
Nov. 24th, 1828 ; d. 1895). “ The Seven 
Sons of Mammon ; ” “ Captain Dan- 
gerous ; ” “ Quite Alone : ” “ The Two 
iViroa Donnas, and other Stories ; ” 

“ Twice Round the Clock ” (1859) ; 
“Breakfast in Bed,” “Gaalight and 
Daylight,” “ Under the Sun,” and other 
cswiys; hewdes “America in the Midst 
of the War,” “Two Kings 
Kaiser,” “ A Jouniey due North,” 

“ Dutch Pictures,” “ From Waterloo to 
the Peuiusiila,” “Rome and Venice,” 
■“ William H>3garth,” “ Paris Herself 
Again” (1879); “Ameiiea Revisited” 
(1882); “A Journey due South” (1885); 
“Right Round the World” (1887); 
“ThiugK I liave Seen and People 1 have 
Known” (1894); “ London Up to Date” 

n ; “ The Life and Adventures of 
. Sala” (1895); “The Ihoiough 
Good Cook ” (1895). First editor of 
Timplf Bar, founder of ^ala!» Journal, 
and for many years a contributor to the 
Daily Trkgraph and Lias, LouJon News, 


Sanday, Professor William, B.D., 

(b. Holme Pierr^ioint, August 1st, 
1813). “ Authorship and Historical Cha- 
irictcr of the Fourth Goa^iel ” (1872) ; 
“ The Gospels in the Second Century ” 
(1876) ; “The Oracles of God ” (1891) ; 
“ Inspiration ” (1893), etc. Joint editof 
of “Old Latin Biblical Texts.*’ 


Savage, Richard (h. London, Jan- 
uary 10th, 1698 ; d. Bristol, ,fuly Gist, 
1743). “ Love in a Veil ” (1718) ; “ The 
Bixstard” (17*28); “The Wanderer” 
(1729), etc. Sfe Johuson*s “Lwes of 
ibe Poets.” Works collected hi 17J5. 

Sayoe, Igrofessor AroMbald Henry, 
D.1X, IilfcD. (h. Shirehamptoa, near 
Bristol , Sejitember 2.5th, 1846). “ Baby- 
lonian Litenitiire ” (1877) ; “ Fresh Light 
fi*om the Monuments” (1883); “TTie 
Ancient Empires of the East ” (1884) ; 
“Assyria,* ite Princes, Priests, and 
People” (1885); “Relimon ©f the An- 
cient Babylonians ” (1887) ; “ The Hit- 
tites ” (1888) ; “ The ‘ Hignes Criticism ’ 
and the Verdict of the Monuments” 
(1893); “Social Life Among the As- 
syrians and Babylonians (1893) ; 
Works on Philology, etc. 
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. Sidiraliier, Olive, now lifrs. Cron- 
wright (b. Cape Town). “ The Story of 
an Afrfcan Farm” (1891); “Breanis” 

(1803) ; Trooper Peter Halkot” (1897). 

Soott, Thomae (b. Braytof t, Spilsby, 
Lincoln^re, Februaiy’ loth, 1747; d, 
Anton Sandford^uckinglianiMire, April 
16th, 1821). ” Essays on the Most Im* 
portant Subjects or Religion” (1793); 
” Sermons on Select Subjects” (1796) ; 
a ” Commeiitaiy ” on the Bible (1790) ; 

Vindication of the Inspiration of Scrip* 
ture*' (1796); “The Force of Truth” 
(1799) ; ” Remarks on the Refutation of 
Calvinism by G. Tomline, Bishop of 
Carlisle ” (1812) ; and “ A Collection of 
the Quotations from the Old Testament 
^»-‘the New,” in The Christian Obserrei' 
for 1810 and 1811. Works, edited by his 
eon, in 1823-.5; Life and his “Letters 
and Paper.**, with Observations,” in 1824. 


Soott, Sir Walter (b. Edinburgh, 
August 15th, 1771 ; d. Abbotsford, Sep- 
tember 21st, 1832). Translation of 
Biirgor’s “ Ballads ” (1790) ; a version of 
Goethe’s “Goetz von Berlichingcn ” 
(1799) ; “The Eve of St. John,” “Glen- 
finlas,” and “The (Jrcy>. Brothers” 
(1800) ; “ The MiustreW of the Scottish 
Border** (1802-3); “The Lay of the 
Last Minstrel” (1805); “Ballads and 
Lyrical Pieces V (1806); “Mannion” 
(1808) ; “ The Lady of the Lake ” (1810) ; 
“The Vision of Don Roderick” (1811) ; 
“Rokoby’* (1812); “The Bridal of 
Triemiam” (1813) ; “Waverley” (1814); 
“ThoLordnf the Isles ” (1815) ; “Tho 
Field of Waterloo” (1815) ; “ Guy Man- 
neritiif’* (1815) ; “ PauEs Letters to his 
.Kinsfolk^* (1815); “The Antiqua^” 
(1816) ; “ Old Mortality ** (1816) ; “ The 
Black Dwarf** (1816); “Harold the 
Dauntless ” (1817) ; “ Rob Boy ” (1817) ; 
“Tho Heart of Midlothian” (1818); 
“The Bride of Lammermoor” (1819); 
“The Legend of Montrose” (1819); 
“ Ivauhoc” (1819) ; “The Monastery” 
(1829) ; “ The Abbot ” (1820) ; “ Kenifl 
worth” (1821); “Tho Rrate” (1821); 
“The Fortiines of Nigef” (1822); 
“Halidon Hill” (1822); “Peveril of 
the Peak ” (1822) ; “ Quentin Dutward ” 
(1823); “St. Honan’s Well” (1823); 
“ Redgauntlet ” (1824); “Tho Be- 
troth^ ” (1825) ; “ The VaUsman ” 
(1825) ; “ Lives of the Novdists ” (1825) ; 
“Woodstock” (1826y; “The Lif^ of 
Napoleon *•' (1827; ; “ The Two Drovers ” 
(1827) ; “ The Highland Widow ” (1827) ; 
^‘The Surgeon’s Daughter ” ' (1827) ; 
“Tales of a ^landfaifier” (1827-30); 
“The Fair Maid of Perth” (1828); 


“Anne of Geierstein” (1829); “Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft ” (1830J ; 
a “History of Scotknd” (1829-3(8; 
“ ThflDoomof Devorfioil ” (1830) ; " Aui 

chindrane” (1830); “Count Robert of 
Paris ” (1831) ; and “ Castle Dangei-ous *{ 
(1831) ; besides „ editions of Dryden 
(1808), Swift (1814), Strutt’s “ Queenhoo 
Hall” (1808), Carleton’s “Memoirs of 
the War of the Spanish Succeasioni*^ 
(1808); “Memoirs of tho Earl of Mou- 
moutii” (1808); “Original Memoir.^ 
written during the Great Civil Wars,” 
“The State Papers and Letters of Sir 
Ralph Sadler” (1809); “Tho Somers 
Tracts” (1809-15), and “Paul’s Letters 
to his Kinsfolk” (^1815) ; “ Border Anti- 
quities of Scotland ” (1818); “ Letters of 
MalachiMalagrqwther ”(1826); and “ Sir 
Tristram,** a romance (1804). For Bio- 
graphy, ties Life by Lockhart (1837-39). 
(jimllan(l870), Rossetti (1 870), Chanibci s 
G871), Hutton (1878), audYougo. etc. iite 
Hazlitt’s “Spirit of tlie Age,” Jeffrey's 
‘ • Essays,’ ’ Keblc’s ‘ ‘ Occasional Papers, ' ’ 
Carlyle’ a ‘ ‘ Essays, ’ * Senior’s ‘ ‘ Essay . 
on Fiction,” Masson's “Novelists uml 
their Styles,” Jcaft‘n‘hoii'fi “ Novels and 
Novelists,” Tjiiiio’.s “English Litera- 
ture, ** Stephen’s “ H»)urs in a Library.” 
Moriimer (Jollins’s Introduction to tho 
Miniature Edition of tho.Poems, and E. 
T. Palgnive’s preface to the Globe Edi- 
tion. tiee also “S(*ott Dictionary,” by 
Mary^ Rogers, New York (1879)> 
Cauning’s “ Philosophy of tho Waverley 
Novels.” , 

Scrivener, Rev. Frederick Henry 
Amhroee, LI 1 .D., D.C.L. (b. Bennond- 
sey, September 29th, 1813 ; d. November 
2ud, 1891). “Supplement to tho Au- 
thorised English Version of the Now 
Testament ’ ’ (1845), only one volume pub-, 
lished ; “ Plain Introduction to tlie Cri- 
ticism of the New Testament” (1861); 
“ Six Lectures on the Text of the Now 
Testament ” (1874). 

Sodley, Sir si/horles (b. 1639 ; d. 
1701). “ I’he Mulberry Garden ’ ’ (iOOS) ; 
“ A^ntony and Cleopatra ” (1677) ; “ Bcl- 
laiji^ira” (1687); “ BosMity the Con- 
queror ; or, the Death of Mark Antony ” 
(1702) ; “ The Grumbler ” (1702) ; “ lijo 
Tyrant King of Crete ’* (1702). All the 
above oro dramatic. Hifi coiRpleto 
works, including his plays, poems, songs, 
etc., wqre published m 1702. 


Scclcy, Sir Jolm Robert, K.C.M.G. 

(b, 1834 ; d. January 13th, 1895). “ Ecco 
Homo” (1866); “Livy,” bk. 1 (1866); 
“LcctvfCS and Essays ** (1870) ; “Life 
and Times of Stein” (18<0); “Natural 
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Beltmon” (1882); “ilie Expansion of 
^gWd ” (1883) ; “ A Short Katory of 
OTpoleou” (1886); “Our Colonial Ex- 
pansion (1887)^ Introduction to 
Political Science (1896). 

* Selden, Jolm (b. Salviugtou, Sussex, 
September 16th, 1584 ; London, Nov- 
ember 30th, 1654). “ England's Epino- 

mis ” (1610) ; “ .Tani Anglorum faci(ja 
Jiltera” (1610); “TheDuoflo; or, Single 
Combat ” (1610) ; Notes to Drayton’s 
“ Poljolbion ” (1613) ; “ Titles of Hon- 
our” f 1614) ; “Aiialccton Anglo-Bntaii- 
nicon ” (1615) ; “ De Diis Syns ” (1617) ; 
“ The History of Tithes ” (1618) ; 
“Marmora Arundelliaiia ” (J62S): "‘Do 
Siicccssionibus ” (1631); “Marc Chiu- 
sum” (1635); “Do Jure Naturali et 
G entium jnxtaDiscipliifhm Hobiworum” 

S ; “Table Talk ”(1680). See the 
by ‘Wilkins (1726), Aikin (1811), 
and Johnson (1835). 

Senior, Naasau WllUam (b. 1790; 
d. 1861). “ An Outline of the Ji^icnco of 
Politiciil Economy ” (1836) ; “ A Journal 
kept in Turkey and Greece” (18)9); 
“ Suggestions on Popular Edur^atioii ” 
(1861) ; “ Biographical Sketches ” (1863); 
“ Essays on Fiction ” (1864) ; “ Histori- 
cal and Pliilo&ophieal Essays” (1865): 
“ Convci'satious with Thiers, Guizot, 
and other Distinguished Persons doling 
the Second Empire ” (1878). 

Sbaftesbnry, Earl of, Anthony 
Ashley Cooper (b, London, February 
26th, 1671 ; d. iTaples, Februan' 15th, 
1713). “Inquiry Concenuiig virtue” 
(1611) ; “ All Inquiry concerning Virtue 
or Merit *’ (1699) ; “ A Letter conconiing 
Enthusiasm” (170S); “ Sensus Com- 
munis” (1709); “Moralists: a Philo- 
.sophical Rhapsody” (1709); “ Soliloquy; 
or, Advice to an Author” (1710); 
“Miscellaneous Reflections” (1714) f 
forming tlie seven treatises of his “Char- 
acteristics of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
and Times” (1711) ;•** The Judgment 
of Hercules ”• (1713). He also wrote 
“Several Letters by a Noble Lord 
to a Young at the UniversiU’^ ” 

(1716) ; and “ Letters to Robert Molb- 
worth, Esq., witli Two Letters to Sir 
John Cromey ” *1721). See Gizyeki’s 
‘ ‘Philbsophie Shaftesburys” (Leip. , 1876). 

Shakespeare, WiUlam (b. Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, 1564; d. Stratford, 
Xpril 26th, 1616). FiiriiivaH’s order 
First Period : (? 1588-94) : ” Love’s 
Labour'sLost” (? 1588-9); “The Comedy 
of Errors” (P 1589); “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dreain” (P 1590-1) ; “ Two Gen. 


tlemen of Verona ” (? 1590-1) ; “ Romea 
and Juliet” (1591-3); “Venus and 
Adonis ” (1503) ; “ The Rape of Lticrcce ” 
( 1593 - 4 ) ; “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” 
(M589-99); “Richard II.” (P 1593); 
1, 2, 3 “ Henry VI.” (? 1592-4) ; 
“Richard III,” (? 1594). ^Second 
Period (? 1595-1601): “King Jolm” 
(? 1595); “The Merchant of Venice” 
(P 1596) ; The Taming of the Shrew ” 
(? 1596-7); l.“ Henry IV.” (1596-7); 

2 “Hemy IV.” (1597-8); “The Mei-ry 
Wives of Windsor” (1598-9); “Henry 
V.” (1599) ; Much Ado about Nothing ” 
(1599-1600) ; “ As You Like It” (1600) ; 
“Twelfth Night” (1601); “All’s Well 
that Ends Well” (1601-2); “ Sonnets” 
(? 1592-1608). Third Period (1601-^ 
1608): “Jnlin8Cfie8ar”(1601); “HamT 
let ” (1602-3) ; “ Measure for Measure ” 
(? 1603); “ Othello” (P 1604); “Macbeth” 
(1605-6); “King Lear” (1605-6); 

“ Troilus and Cressida ” (? 1606-7) ; 
“Antony and Cleopatra” (? 1606-7); 
“Coriolauus” (P 1607-8); “Timon of 
Athens ” (P 1607-8). Fourth Period 
(1609-1613) : “ Pericles ” (1608-9) ; “ The 
Tempest ” (1609-10) ; “ Cyrabeline ” 
(? 1610); “The Winter’s Tale” (1611)-, 
“ITonry VIII.” (1012-13). Shake- 
speare’s name has also been more or less 
connected with “ Arden of Feversham” 
(1592); “The Two K^ble Kinsmen” 
(before 1616); “ A Lover’s Complaint 
(1609); “Sir Thomas More” (written 
about 1690) ; “Sir tTohn Oldcastle ” 
(1600) ; “ The Passionate Pilgrim ” 

(1599) ; “ Titus Andromeus ” (1594) ; 
“Edwaid III.” (1596); and “A York- 
shire Tragedy” (1608). First* folio, 
1623 ; tliird, 1664. 'i’ho leading editions 
by Rowe (1709), Pope (1725), Theobald 
(1733), Hanmer (1744-6), WflrburLon 
(1747), Blaii* (17^1), Johnsoa (1765), 
Oapell (1767-8), Johnson and Steovons 
(1773), Bell (the Stage Edition, 1774), 
Ayscough (1/81), Nichols (1786-90;, 
Malone (1790), ‘Boydell (1802), Jonusou, 
i^teevens, and Reed (1803), Chaltnera, 
the Cambridge Edition (1805), Rowd- 
ier (fce “Family” Edition, 1818), Har- 
ness (1825), Singer (1826), Qampbell 
(1838), Knight (1838-43), Proctor (ft39- 
43), Collier (1841), Haztitt (1851), HalU- 
well-PhUlipps (1861-53), Hudson (1852- 
57), CoUidb(1853), HaUiwell - Phillipps 
(1853-61), Lloyd (1856^ Dyce (1867), 
Grant- White (1857-60), ^uutoEa^dfl- 
60). Mary Cowden Gl^ke (I860}, Cor- 
ruthers and Chambers (1861), Clark 
and Wright (“ Globe” Edition, 186:1-66, 
and Clarendon Press Select Plays), Dyce 
(1866-68), Eeightley (1867), Hunter (sep- 
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«arate plays, 1869-73), Moberly (roparate 
play^ 1872-73), Bell (187<y, and Delius 
ana Fui-uivall ‘ Leopold "Edition, 1877). 
The Biographies of Shakespeare, besides 
those contained in the above-mentioned 
editions, are by Gentleman (1774), 
Wheler •(1806), Britton (1814) Dmko 
(1817 and 1828), Skottowe(1821), Wheeler 


(1861), and Kenney (1864). For foreign 
Biography, see Guizot, “ Shakespeare " 
G841), Delius, “Dor Mythus von 
William Shakespeare ’’ (Bonn, 1851) 
and Grant- White (Boston, U.S., 1865). 
For Ciiticisra, sei\ in addition to the 
above editions and biographies. Abbot's 
^‘ Shakespearian Grammar." Bathurst's 
^Shukespearo’s Versification," T. S. 
Baynes’ ‘ ‘ Shakespeare Studies. ’ ’ Brown's 
“ Sonnets of Shakespeare," Bucknill's 
“ Mad Folk of Shakespeare," S. T. Cole- 
ridge’s “ Litera^ Remains " and “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria," Hartley Coleridge's 
‘ ‘ Notes and Marginalia," Cohn’s ‘ * Sli^e- 
speai'e in Germany," Courtenay's ■‘Com- 
mentaries on Shakespeare," Craik’s 
“ English of Shakcspeai'e,"De Quiucey's 
“Essays," Donee’s “Illustrations of 
Shakespeare," Dowden’s “Mind and Art 
of Shakspei’e," and “Introduction to 
Shakespeare," Fanner’s “Learning of 
Shakespeare," Fletcher’s “ Studies of 
Shakespeare," Hallam’s “ Litcrai’y His- 
tory," HazUtt's “ Charactera of iJhakc- 
spear’s Plays," ‘•English Poets," and 
“Comic Writers," Heraud's “Inner Life 
of Shakspere," Leigh Hunt's “Imagina- 
tion and Fancy," Hudson’s “ Art and 
Characters of Shakespeare," Ingleby’s 
“ Complete View of the Slinkespeanaii 
Controversy” (1861), lugmm (in “Dublin 
Afternoon Lectures," 1863), Jameson’s 
“ Charac^ristics of Shakespeare’s Wo- 
men," Lamb's “ Works," Laugbaine’s 
* ‘Dramatick Poets, ” Lowell’s * 'Among my 
Books.” Magirm's “Shakespeare i’apers,’ 
Massey’s “ Shakspeare’s Sonnets and 
his Private Frienda," Mrs. Montagu’l 
“ Genius of Shakespeare," Richardson’s 
“ Essays on Shakespeare’s CUaract^rs," 
Reed's “Lectures," Rushton’s “ Shak- 
speare’s Euphuism" and “Shakspeare 
a Lawyer," Buskin (in “ Dublin After- 
noon Lectures," 1869), Simpson’s 
“ Philosophy of Shakespeoro’^Sonnets,” 
Walker’s “Versification of Shake- 
speare,**’ Wordsworth’s “ Shake^eace’s 
Kuowledgdb' and Use of the Bible," 
etc. fiee also French’s < ‘ Shakespeareana 
Oeuealogica" (1869), Friswell’s “Life 
Portraits of Sbal^epeare," Green’s 
“Shakespere and the Emblem Writers,” 


Inglehy’s “Shakspere Allusion Books," 
and his “Shakspere, the Man and tt»e 
Book " (1877), W. C. Hozlitt’s “ Shafe- 
s|>eare Jest Books " ahd “Shakespeare’s 
Library," Mrs. Cowdeii Clarke’s “ Con- 
coitlarice to Shakespeare," Schmidt’# 
“Shakespeare lexicon," John Bai‘i- 
lett’s “Concordance," and the vaiions 
puhlications of Die Shakespeare and 
New Shakespeare Societies, etc. Ainoii|' 
foreign authorities on Shakesiieai’e may 
be mentioned the biognipliies by Moratih 
^Spanish, 1705), and Buchon (Dutch, 
1824). France has yielded, besides the 
Lives by Hugo, Guizot (1821), Villemain 
(1840), Piehot (1841), and Chasles (1851), 
Taine’s “ Historv of English Literature," 
Meziere’s “ Shakespeare, ses CEuvres et 
scs Critiques," Lacroix’s “ Infiuence do 
Shakspeare sur le Theatre Fraiii^ais," 
and Reymond’s “Corneille, Shakesiieare, 
ct Goethe." From Germany we have 
Goethe’s “ Shakcspoai*o uiid Kein Eiulo," 
the “Shakespeare Jahrbuch," Gervinus’s 
“Commentaries," Schlegel’s “Dramatic 
Art and Literature," Ulrici's “ Draiiuitic 
Art of Shakespeare," Friesen's “ Alt- 
eugland uiid William Shakosiicare,” 
HobW’s “ Aufs’atze iilier Shakoi.^'arc," 
Tschischwitz’ “ Shnkespeai'O - Foi'sch- 
ungen,” Bonedix’s “Die Shakespearo- 
manie," Ludwig’s “ Shakespenre-Stu- 
dien," Rotscher’s “Shakespeare in 
seinen hoehsten Charaktergobilden," 
Rumelin’s “ Shakespeare - Studien," 
Kroyssig’s “ Shakspeare - Frageu," 
Hertzberg’s “Shakespeare’s Dnima- 
tische Werke," Vehse’s “ Shakes-pwftre 
als Protestant, Politiker, Psycholog, uud 
Dichtor," Flathe’s “ Shakspeare in seiner 
"Wirklichkeit," Delius’s “ Dcr Mythus 
von W. Shakespeare," Simrock’s “Dio 
QuelleH des Shakespeare, " Ten Brink's 
Lectures, and the “ Jahi’buch der Dout- 
^heu Shakes})caro Gcscllschaft." For 
further ])articu)ars os to the various 
oditipns, etc., see Professor Hall Griffin’s 
Bibliography at the end of vol. xi. of 
Morley’s “ Engli.^ Writer's.*’ 

Shaw, George Bernard (b. Dublin, 
18^). “ An Unsocial Soeialisf " (1887) ; 
“ C^hcl Byron’s Profession ; " “ Quint- 
essence of Ibsenism" (Wl) ; “Widower’s 
Houses" (1893). Editor of and ^con- 
tributor to “ Fabian Essays in Socinlisin " 
(1889); “ Plays— Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant;’’ (1898). 

Shelley, Mrs. Biary (b. 1797; d! 
1861). “Frankenstein" (1818) ; “Vol- 
porga" (1823;: “The 1 ast Man ’’ (18-24) ; 
“PeririnWerbeck" (1830); “Lodore" 
(1835) ; “ Folkner ” (1837) ; and 
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bks iu Germilcny and Italy ” (1844). 
E^ted her husband's *‘Pooras,” with 
biographical notes, in 1839. 

* Shelley, Percy Bysshe (b. Field 
Place, Sussex, August 4th, 1792 ; d. Gulf 
(Jf SiK'iizia, July 8th, 1822b “Zas- 
trozzi ” (1809) ; the ^eatcr part of * Ori- 
ginal Poetry by Victor and Gazire ’* 
(1810) ; ]»ai4; oJc “ Posthumous Frag- 
ments of Margaret Nicholson ; ” “The 
Necessity of Atheism; ” “ Queen Mab” 
(1813); “ Alastor ; or, the Spirit of Soli- 
tiido"tl8l(>); “St.lrvyne” (1818): “The 
rtcvolt of Islam” (1818) ; “ Knsalind and 
Helen” (1818) ; “Julian and Maddalo” 
(1818); “The Genci” (1819); “Peter 
Bell the Third” (1819); “ (Edipus 
TyranniiH; or, Swellfoot the Tyrant” 
(1820) ; “The Witch o# Atlas” (1820) ; 
“ Epipsychidion ” (1821); “AdonaYs” 
(1821) ; “ Prometheus Uiilviimd "(1821); 

‘ ‘ Hellas ” (1821) . JSer also ‘ ‘ The Shelley 
Papers” (about ISlo); “Remarks oii 
Maiidevillo and Mr. Godwin ” (1816) ; 
“ The Coliseum ” (about 1819) ; and a 
translation of Spinoza’s “ 'I'j'actatus 
'lheol()gico*Pt Jiticus ” (1820); “Essays, 
Letters from Abroad, Tran slat it ms, and 
F’ragments,” edited by Mrs. Shelley ; 
“Tho Shc'lley Memomls,” edited by 
Lady Shelley; and ll. Garnett’s “Ii(dies 
of Slielley.” For Biography, ace Hogg's 
“Life of Studlcy; ” 'rrolawnoy’s “ Recol- 
lections of tho Last Days of Shelley and 
Byi*on ; ” Medwin’s “ Life of Slielley ; ” 
articles hy T. L. Peacock in Fram’^s 
JIf/i/azifw ior lil-58 and 1860; Leigh 
Hfiiit’s “Autobiography,” “ Corres|K>ud- 
enoe,” and “Lord Byron and some of 
his Contemporaries ; ” “ Slielley, by One 
who knew liiin” (Thornton Hunt), iu The 
Athoitic Monthhj for February, 18C3; 
. It. Garnett iu MacmUltm's Mttqttznw for 
June, 1800; “ Shelley and his "yV'ritings,” 
by i), S. Middleton; Moore’s “Life 
<>f Lord Byi-oii ; ” and the Memoirs hy 
W. M. Roasetti, J. x\ddington Synion^fs 
(1878), and Barnett Smith (1877), ‘"'The 
ReaV Shelley®” by J. 0. Jeaffreson 
(1880), Rossetti’s “Memoir of Shelley” 
(1886); Dowdell’s “Life of P. B. Shel- 
ley ” (1886). See tho Criticism by A (y. 
Swinhume, iu“ Essays and Studies;” 
by De Quincey, tn his “Ess^s,” vol. v. ; 
by Professor Masson, in “ Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Keats, and Otlier Essays;” 
by R. H. Hutton, in his “Essays;” 
•and Leigh Hunt’s “ Imaginatiou and 
Fancy.” Best editions of “Poems,” 
Buxton Forman’s (1876-77), and Ros- 
setti’s (1878). Prose Works, edited by 
Forman (1 880). See also the publications 
of the “ Shelley Society.’^ 


Shenstone, William (b. Hales Owen,^ 
Shropshire, November 18th, 1714 ; d. 
February lUh, 1763). “Poenie upon 
Several Occosious” (1737); “TheSe^ooL 
mistress” (1737 aud 1742) ; “Essays on 
Men and Manners.” “ Works ” in 
1764-69. “ Recollections of softe Par- 
ticulars ill his Life,” by William Seward, 
in 1788. See Giliillau’s edition of 
“ Poems,” with “ Memoir ” (1854). 

Sheridan, Blohard Brinsley (b. 
Dublin, December 30th, 1751 ; d. Lon- 
don, July 7th, 1816). “The Rivals” 
(1778); “St, Patrick’s Day; or, the 
Scheming Lieutenant” (1775); “Tho 
Duenna” (1770); “The School for 
Scandal” (1777); “A Trip to Scar- 
borough” (1777); “The Critic; 
a Tragedy Rcheareed” (1779); “The 
Stringer” (1798); aud “Pizarro” 
(1799). His Dramatic “ Works,” with 
a critical essay by Leigh Hunt, in 1846, 
in Bohn’s Library in 1848, and by 
Browne (1873). “Life,” by Watkins 

e , Thomas Moore (1825), and 
Lie (1873), See 8th of llazlitt’s 
“Lectures on the (^omic Writers,” and 
“ Sheridan aud his Times ” (1859). 

Sherloolc,Thomaa, Bishop of Loudon 
(h. London, 1678 ; d. Fulham, July 18th, 

1 1761). “ Tho Use and Intent of Pro- 
' ])hecy ill the Several Ages of the W orld * * 
(1725)’ “Tho Trial in the Witnesses 
of tho ResuiTcction of Jesus ” (1729) ; 
“Discoui’ses at the Temple Church” 
(1751). “ Works,” iu 1830. 

Shirley, James (b. Loudon, Septem- 
lier i;ith, 1596 ; d. Loudon, October 29th, 
1666) . “The Wedding ” (1629) r “ The 
Grateful Servant ” (1630) ; “The Schoolo 
of Complement” (lb31): “The Changes'* 
(1632) ; “A Contention for Honour 
and Riches ” (1633) ; “ The Wjjttie Faii*e 
One ” (1633); “ The Triumph of Peace ” 
(1633) ; “ ITie Bird in a Cage ” (I6;i3) ; 

“ The Night Walkers” (corrected from 
Fletcher, 1633) ; “ Tlio Traylor ”^1635) ; 

The Lady of Pleasure ” (1637) ; •“ The 
Young Admirall ’ (1637) ; “ The Ex- 
an^le ” (fC37) ; “ Hide Parke ” (1637) ; 
“The Gamester ” (1637) ; “The Royal 
Master ” (1638) ; “ Tlie Duke’s Mistns ” 
(1638); “ The Maido’s Revenge ” (1(39); 

“ The 'Pragedie of Ohabot, Admiral of 
France ’’•(16;19); “The Ball” (1639); 
“ITie Arcadia” (1640); “The Hu- 
mprous Courtier” (1640); “ Op- 
portunitie ” (1640); “St. tfPa^ck for 
Ireland” (1640); “Loves Cnieltie” 
(1640); “The Constant Maid ”(1640); 
“The Coronation (?) ” (1640); “The 
Triumph of Beautie” (1646); “The 
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JBrothers (1652) ; ‘^The Sisters »»(1652); 
“The Doubtful Heir” (1652); “The 
Imposture” (1652); “The Cardinal” 
(l6o2); “Tliu Court Secret” (1658); 
“Cupid and Death” (1653); “The 
Creneral” (1663); “Love’s Victory” 
(1653); ‘^“The Politician” (1655); 
“The Gentlemen of Venice” (1655); 
“Tlie Contention of Ajax and Achil- 
lea” (1659); “Honoiia and Mammon” 
(1659); and “ Andromana ” (attri- 
buted to Shirley, 1660). Also, “Eccho; 
or the lufortimate Lovera” (1618); 
“ Narcissus ; or, the Self Lover ” (1646) ; 
* ‘Via ad L'ltiiiam Lingunm Complanata” 
(16^19);” “Qrammatica Anj^lo-Latina ” 
(1651) ; “ The Itudiments of Grammar ” 


a^d “An Essay towards an 
umversal and Ibitional Grammar ” 
(1726). “ Dramatic Works and Poems,” 
with Notes by Gifford, and “Life” 
by Dyce, in 1833. ISee also Morlev’s 
“ English Writers,” vol. xi. 

Shorthonae, Josoph Bonry (b. 

ISS'l). “John Inglesant ” (1880) ; “ The 
Platonism of Wordsworth ” (1881) ; 
“ Golden Thoughts of MoUnos ” (1883) ; 
“ The Little Schoolmaster Mark” (1883); 
“ Sir Perdval ” (1886); “A Teacner of 
the Violin,” etc. (1888) ; “The Countess 
Eve ” (1888) ; “ Bhmcne, Lady Ealaise ” 
(1891). 

Sldgwlok, Professor Henry, LUD., 
D.C.L. (b. Skiptou, May 3ist, 1838). 
“Ethics of Coufc^ity and Subscrip- 
tion ” (1870) ; “ The Methods of Ethics ” 
(1874); “Principles of Political Econ- 
omy ” (1883) ; “ Outlines of the History 
of Ethies” (1886); “Elements of Poli- 
tics ”(1891). 

Sidney, Sir Pbllip (b. Fensburst, 
Kent, November 29th, 1554 ; d. Zutphe^, 
October 7t#i, 1586). “The Countess of 
Pembroke’s Arcadia ” (1590) ; “ Astro- 
phel and Stella ” (1591) ; “An Apologie 
lor Po^trie” (I5w) ; “Works,” editod 
by Gray (1829), and Grosart (1877). His, 
‘ ‘ Corr&pondence with Hubert Languet ” 
was trauslatod from the Latiivby Peps 
in 1845. See the Biographies by Fmke 
Grerille (1652); Zouch (1808), Lloyd 
(1862), H. li. Eox- Bourne (1862). and 
J. A. Symonds. See also Collins’s 
“Sidney Papers,” Walpole’s “ Royal 
and Noble Authors,” Lamb^s prose 


Essays ” (1858), and Motley’s “ English 
Writers,” vols. ix., x., and xi. 

Skeat, Bov. Professor Walter 


Win., LittJD. (b. Loudon, November 
2l8t, 1836). ‘ ‘ Etymological Dictionary! ’ 
(1882); “Principles of English 
mology ” (1887 ftud 1691) j “Dictionary^ 
of Middle English,” with A. L. May- 
hew (1888), etc. ; Complete Edition oi 
Chaucer (1801) ; MA Student’s Pastime” 
(1896». 

Skelton. John (b. Norfolk, aboi^ 
1460; d. Westminster, Juno 2 1st, 1529). 
“On the Death of King Edward IV.” 
(148*1); “An Elegy on the Death of 
the Earl of North urnherland ” (1489); 
“ 'rheNiguamansir” (1501) ; “ A Goodly 
Garland or Chapeletof Laurell ” (1523) ; 
“Mcrie Tales” (1675) ; “ Magnify ccncc ; ’’ 
“The Bougo of Coiirte;” “ Collyn 
Clout : ” “ Phyllyp Sparrowe ; ” “ Why 
come ye not to Courte?” “ Speako 
Parot ; ” “ Ware the Hawke ; ” “ The 
Tunning of Elynour Rummy ing ; ” “ The 
Maner of the World Nowadays ;” “Man- 
nerly Mistress Margery ; ” “ Speculum 
Principis ; ” “ Agajnistc a comely Coy- 
strowne.” “Works,” edited by Dyce 
(1843). 

Skelton, John, WmJD , C.B. (b Edin- 
burgh, 1831; d. 1897). “Thelrapcauhmont 
of Mary'Stuart”(l875); “The Crookit 
Meg ” (1880) ; “ Essays in History and 
Biography” (1883) ; “Maitland of Loth- 
ington and the Scotland of Mnry 
Stuart ” (1887) ; “ Mary Stuart ” (1893;. 

Smart, Christopher (b. 1722; d. 

“Poems on Several Occasions” 

S ; “The Hilliad^ (17531; “The 
5 of Horace, in English ” (175()) ; 
“A Song to David ” (1763) ; “Poetical 
Translation of the Poems of Pheedrus ” 
(1765), etc., l>osides many contributioui 
to }>criodical literature, and a miiss of 
religious poctiy. 

^Smiles, Samuel (b. Haddington, 
1816). “ Physical Education ” (1837) ; 

“Railway Property” (1849); “Life 
of George Stepheivson” (1859); “Self- 
Help” (1860); ‘'Lives of the .Engi- 
neers ” (1862) ; “ Industrial Biography ” 

S ; “Lives of Boulton and Watt” 

; “The Huguenots in England 
and Ireland” (1867); “Character” 
(1871); “The Huguenbts in Franco” 
(1874); “Thrift” (1875); “ScwtcH 
NatiiraUst” (1876); “Tlie Baker of 
Thurso” (1878); “George Moore” 

m ; Duty ” (1880) ; “ Life and, 
ir” (1887); “Jasmin” (1891); 
“A PablisW (John Murray) and his 
Friends” (Wl); “Josiah Wedgwood, 
F.R.8.” (1894). Edited the “Auto- 
biography of James Nasmyth” (1883). 
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Smltb, Adam, LIi.D. (b. Kirkcaldv, 
Jvme 5th, 1723; d. Edinburgh, July 
17 tb, 1790), “The Theory of Moral 
sgiitimoato” (i759]r; “All Imiuiryinto 

thii Nature and Causes of the V^ealth 
(>4 Nations’* (177B); “The Bights of 
Great Britain asserted against the 
Cl'ii ms of America” (1770); “Letter to 
Mr. Strahan on the Last Illness of David 
If who” (1777); and “Essays on Philo- 
sophical Subjects” (1795), aS/c the 
‘ ‘ Life ” by Brougliam in “ Men of Letters 
nud Scjpiice,” by Playfair (ISOo), by 
SmelUo (1800), that prnlixed by Dugald 
StcAvart to Smith’s Works (1812), Far- 
rer’s (1881), B. B. IIal(Lme‘s (1887) and 
Jolm Bae’s (1895). Best editions of 
the “Wealth of Nations, ” ArcOulloch’s 
(1839), and Bogem’s (1370). 

Smith, Alexandey (b. Kilmarnock, 
December 31st, 1830; d. Wardie, near 
Edinburgh, January 8th, 1867). “A 
Life-Drama, and other Poems” (1853); 
“ Sonnets on the Crimean War ” (with 
Sydney Dobell, 1855); “City Poems” 
(1857); “Edwin of Deira” (1861); 
“ Dreamtliorpo ” (1863); “A Summer 
111 Skye” (1805); “Alfred HagarCs 
Household,” a novel (18G6); “Last 
Loaves” (1868). “Life” by P. P. 
Alextuidor (1809), prelixod to ” Liust 
Loaves.” also, Brisbane’s “Early 
Years of Alexander Smith” (1869). 

Smith, Goldwin, LL,D. (b. Beading, 
August J3th, 1823). “Irish IILstoiy 
-ami Irish Character” (1861); “The 
Foundation of tlic amcrican Colonies” 
(1 361^ ; ‘ * Irish History and Ii ish Charsic- 
t u istics” (1861) ; “ The Empire “ (1863) ; 

* ’ Three English Statesmen : Pym, Crom- 
well, and Pitt” (1867); “Lectures on 
Mo'lom History”; “Short History of 
England down to the Reformation” 
(1869) ; “ Cowj)er,” in the Emjhah 
of Liitter.'i series; “The Conduct of 
England to Ireland” (1882); “Life of 
Jane Austen” (1890); “Canada and 
the Canadian Question ”*^891) ; “Loy- 
alty, Ai4stocracy,^nd Jingoism ” (1891); 
“A Trip to England” (189^; “llie 
Moral Crusaflor, Wm. Lloyd GaiTison 
(1892) ; “ Bay Loaves ” (1893) ; “ Essay 
on Questions of 4he Day” (1893); 
“ Spochnoiw of Greek Tragedy ” (1893) ; 
“ The Irtiited States ” (1893) ; “ Oxford 
and her College.^” ^891) ; “Guesses at 
the Biddle of Existence ” (1897). • 

Sfiiith, Horace (b» 1779; d. 1849). 
“ Horatii. ; or, Memoirs of the Daven- 
port Pamily ” (1807) ; “ Rmected 

Addresses” (with Iiis brother James, 
1812) > “ Horaee in London ” (1813) ; 


“First Impressions” (1^831); “Tre- 
vaniou ; or, Alatrimonial Errol’s” (1813); 
“The Runaway” (1813); “ GaiotUn 

and Gravities” (1825); “Brambletye 
House” (1820); “Reuben Apsley” 
(1827); “The Tor Hill ” ^1827); 
“Zillah: a Tale of the Holy City” 
(1828); ‘-llie New Forest” (1829); 
“Walter Colyton: a Tale of 1088” 
(1830); “Midsummer Medley” (1830); 
“Festivals, Games, and Amusements of 
all Nations” (1831) ; “ Tales of the Early 
Ages” (1832); Gale Middleton” (1833); 
“The Involuntary Prophet” (1835); 

Tin Trumpet” (l83G); “Jane 
Lomax : or, a Mother’s Ci’irao ” (1837) ; 
“ Oliver Cromwell ” (18 10) ; “ The 

Aloneycd Man, and the Lesson of • 
Life” (1841) ; “ Adam Brown, the Mer- 
chant” (1843); “Arthur Arundel” 
(1844); “Love’s Mesmerism” (1845); 
and “ Poetical Works” (collected, 1840), 

Smith, Reginald Bosworth (b. 

Dorchester, 1839). “Mohammed and 
Moliummedanism ” (1874) ; ” Carthage 
and the Carthaginians ” (1878) ; “ Rome 
and Carthage” (1881); “Lite of Lord 
Lawrence ” (1883), etc. 

Smith, Sydney, Canon of St. Paul’s 
(b. Woodford, Juno 3rd, 1768; d. 
Felnuary 22nd, 18-15). “ Six Sermons 

preached at Charlotte Chapel, Edin- 
burgh ” (1800); “Lettem on tho Cath- 
olics from Peter Piymlcy to his Brother 
Abraham ” (1808) ; “ Seftnons ” (1809) ; 
“The Judge that smites contrary to the 
Law ” (1821) ; “ A Letter to the Electors 
on the Catholic Question ” ( 1 826) ; ‘ ‘ Throe 
Letters to ArcUdeticoii Siugloton oif the 
Eoclosiastical Commission” (1837-9); 
“The Ballot*' (1837); “ Letter to Lord 
John Russell on the Church Bills” 

a ; “ Letters on American Debts ” 

; “ Fragment on the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church” (1815); “Sermons” 

B ; and “ FJementary Sketches of 
Philosophy ” (1849). A “ Selec- 
tion from his Writings” appeared 'in 
1855 ; his “ Wit and Wisdom” in 1861. 
His “Works, including his contributions 
toWxQ Edmhiy^fh were published 

in 1839-40. 'See tho “Life” by Lady 
Holland, with tho “ Letters,” edited by 
Mrs. Austen (1858), Hayward’s “Bio- 
graphical and Critical Essays” (18^, 
vol, i.); Edinburgh Eevietv^ No. cii., 
and Fitter's Magazine^ No. xvii • 
Smith, Profemor William ftohert* 
son, XJi«D« (b. Keig, Aberdeenshire, 
November 8th, 1846; d. March Slst, 
1894). “The Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church ” (1881) ; “ Tho Prophets 
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^ of Israel ” (188*2) ; “ Kinship and Mar- 
riage in Early Arabia” (1885); “Lec- 
turas on the lieligion of the Semites” 
(1888). Joint editor of the ninth edition 
of the “ Encydoptrdia Britaimica. ' 

Smollett, Tobias George, M.D. 

(b. Dalquhurn House, Dumbartonshire, 
March, 17'21 ; d. Leghorn, October 1 6th, 
1771). “The Tears of Caledonia” 
(174 d) ; “ The Advice : a Satire ” (17*16) ; 
“The Reproof: a Satire” (1747); “The 
Adveuturcsof Roderick Random” (1748); 
“The Regicide: a Tragedy” (1749); 

“ The Adventures of Peregiine IHokle” 

(1 751) ; “ All Essay tm the External Use 
of Water, with particular Reimirks on 
the Mineral Waters cf Bath” (175*2); 
*'‘The Adventures of Ferdinand, Count 
Fathom ” (175'1) ; a translation of “Don 
Quixote ” (1755) ; “ The Reprisals : or, 
Tars of Old England ” (1757) ; “ A Com- 
pleat History of England ” (1757) ; “ A 
Compendium of Voyages and Travels” 

( 1 75f) ; “ Th<j Advoilt uies of Sir Launce- 
lot Greaves” (176*2); “The Present 
State of all Nations ” (1764) ; “ Tmvels 
through Franco and Italy” (1766); 

“ The History and Adventures of an 
Atom” (1769); “The Expedition of 
Humphrey Clinker” (1771); “Ode to 
Independence ” (1 773) ; and miscellaneous 
poems and c^ys contributed to The 
Critical ltciim\ “Plavs and Poems, 
with Memoirs of the Life and Writing 
of the Author/ll’ in 1777 ; his “ Miscel- 
laneous Works” in 1790, 1796, 1797, and 
1845; the second and last of those 
editions including notices of his “ Life ” 
by Dr. Audersfiii and W. Roscoe re- 
spectively. “ Works ” in 1872, with 
“Memoir” by J. Moore. See also the 
“ Biographies ” by Sir Walter Scott and 
RobeS Chambers. For Criticism, see 
lLis;litt*8 “ Comic Writers,” Thackeray’s 
“English Humourists,” Forsyth’s “No- * 
velisto of the Eighteenth Century,” 
Mi&son’s “ Novelists and their Styles,” • 
etc. , 

SomeiTllle, BKrs. Haiy (b. Rox- 
burghshire, DecemlKjr 2hth, i780; d. 
Naples, Novemlxjr 29th, 18721. “The 
Mechanism of the Heavens” (1831); 
“The Connection of tlie Physical 
Sciences” (1834); “Physical Gei»- 
graphy” (1848); “Moleeular and Mi- ♦ 
croscopic Science,” etc. “ Personal 
liecollections and Oorrespondenpe ” in 
1873. ^ 

South, Bobert, B.D. (b. Hackney, 
1633; d. July 8th, 1716). “Musica 
Incantaas ” (1655); “The Laitie In- 
structed ” (1660) ; “ Animadversions on 


Dr, Sherlock’s Vindication of the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity ” (1693), etc. “ Opera 
Posthuma” (171/); “Sermons” (18^3); 
now edition (184*2). u 

Southern, Thomas (b. Dublin, 1660 ; 
d. Westminster, May *26^1, 1746). “The 
Persian Prince :• or, ^fhe Loyal Brother ” 

S ; “ The Disappointment : or, The 
}r in Fashion” (1684); “ Tlie 

Wife’s Excuse ” (169*2) ; “ The Spai4an 
Damo” (17‘21); “Isabella: or, The 
Fatal Marriage ; ” “ Oroiiooko ; ” “ The 
Rambling Lady ; ” “ Cleonieiios.” 

“ Works ” with Life (1774). 


Southesk, The Sari of (h. 1827). 
“ Jonas Fisher ” (1875) ; “ Saskatchewan 
and the Rocky Mountains” (1875); 
“ Green wood’ft Farewell and Oilier 
Poems” (1876); “Ibo Meda Maiden 
and Other Poems” (1877); “Origin of 
Pictish Symbolism ” (1893), etc. 

Southey, Mrs. Caroline Anne 
Bowlea (h. 1780; d. 1854). “Ellen 
Fitziirthur ” (18*20) ; “ Tlie Widow’s 
Tale ; ” “ Solitary Hours,” etc. 


Southey, Robert, I4L.D. (b. Bristol , 
August l‘2tb, 1774 ; d. Keswirk, Mnicb 
21st, 1813). “Wat Tyler” (1791); 
“Poems” (1795, 1797, 1801); “Joan of 
Arc ” (1796); “ Thalaba the Destroyer ” 
(1801); “Madoc” (1805); “Metrical 


Tales and Other Poems ” (1805) : “The 
Curse of Kehama” (1810) ; “Roderick ” 
(1814); “Odea” (1814); “Minor 


Poems” (1815); “Carmen Triumphale”* 
(1815); “The Poet's Pilgi'iniage to 
Waterloo” (1816); “Tlie Lay t?r' the 
Laureate ” (1816) ; “ A Vision of ,Ju(lg- 
ment ” (18*21); “The Expedition of 
Orsua and the Crimes of Agnirr/j” (1H2I) ; 
“A Tale of Paraguay ” (18*25); “All for 
- Love” and “The Pilgrim to Coiupostella” 

« ; “Oliver Newman, and Uthi?r 
yil Remains ” (1845) ; and “ Robin 
Hood; a PVjigment ” (1817). His prosii 
works are as fallow: — “ Letters Written 
during a Shoft Residence in Spain and 
Portugal, wiUi some Account of SpaiiUh 
and Portuguese I*oetry ” (1 797) ; ‘ * Letters 
• from England, by Dl»n Manuel Alvarez 
Espriella” (1807); “Chronicle of the 
Cid Rodrigo Diaz«dc Bivar, from the 
Spanish ” (1808) ; a “ History of Brazil ” 
(1810) ; “ Omniana; or, the Hone Otio- 
sioros” (181*2); a “Life of Nelson” 
(18k3);a “Life of Wesley” (1820) f a 
“History of Peninsular War” 
(1823); “The Book of the Church” 
(1824) ; “ Sir Thomas More ; or. Collo- 
quies on the Progress and PrpsMcts of 
Society” (1824); “Vindicice ^lesim 
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AnfilicQiia)” (1826); ^^Kssaye, Moral and 
routical’^ (1832); “Lives of English 
Admirals” (1833-40); “The Doctor” 
(1S34-38) ; “lives* of Cromwell and 
Bimyau” (1844); and a “ Life of Doctor 
Aifrlrew Bell” (1844). Southey also 
edited tho “English Anthology” for 
1709-1800; “Specimens of the Late 
E^lisli Poets, with Preliminary Niitices” 
(l8o7) ; “AtteraiitsatVersejby J. Jones,” 
with an “ Essinr on Uneducated Poets ” 
(1831) ; cand “ Select Works of the Early 
British l^iets, with Biogra phical Notices ” 
(1831). Hi.s “ Commonplace Book,” 
edited by J. W. Warter, appeared in 
1849-.') I ; selections from his poetical 
works in 1831, from his prose works in 
1832, and “Life” and Corrospond- 
eiiee published by liis sdli in 184})-.>0; 
and a Solection from liis Letters by his 
son-in-law, Warter, in IH/iG. Sre the 
“ Life ” by Browne (18.')4), and the 
Monograiili by Dowdeu (1880). 

Southwell, Robert (b. St. Faith's, 
Norfolk, l.'iOO; d. London, February 
20th, 1. ')!).)). “ A Supplication io Queeh 
*lizub»*t}i ” (1.593) ; “ Alaric Magdalen’s 
Funcrall Tcarea ” (^1.594); “St. Peter’s 
Cornpliiynt, with other Poonis ” (1.59.')) ; 
“MM'oninj” (159.5); “The Triumphs 
over Death” (159.>); “ Eplfitle of Coin- 
foit to the Roverond Prie.st8 and Others 
of tho I, ay Sort Hestraiiicd in Durance 
for the Catliolike Fayth ” (1605); and 
“ A Short Rule of Good Life.” Prose 
“Works” edited by Walter in 1828; 
poetical works Tunibull in 18.50. 
For Biography,” sre the Ocnik man's 
Muffuzwe for 1798, Brydges’ “Ceiisma 
Literaria,” Ellis’s “ Specunens,” Camp- 
hell’s “ English Poets,” Cliallouer’s 
“Msirtyrs to the Catholic Faith,” and 
Morley's“ English Writers,’’ vol. xi. For 
Criticism, w’t' MacDonald's “England’^ 
Antiphon.” • 

Speddlng, James (b. 1810; d. 1881). 

“ Publishers and Authors ” (1867) ;* 

“Letters and Life of A'ancis Bacon” 
(1857 - <4) ; “ Kc\1ewa and Discussions not 
relating to Bacon” (1809); “ Life and 
Times of Bacoi!” (1876); “Evenings 
with a lleviowcr; or Macaulay and 
Bacon ” (1882). Hii important edition of 
Bacon^ Works began to appear iir 1857. 

Spenoe, Joseph (b. 1698; d. 1768).* 

“An Essay on Pope’s Translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey ” (1727) ; “ PolyAetis ” 
0747) ; “ Moralities ;^r. Essays, Letters, 
Fables, and 'rrouslatious ” (1753); an 
“Account of the Life, Character, and 
Poems ol Mr. Blaoklock” (1764); “A 
Parallel, in the maimer ox Plutarch, 


between a most celebrated Man of 
Florence [Signor Ma^lnibocchi], and one 
scarce ever heard of m England [Egbert 
Hill] ” (1758); and “ Observations, Anec- 
dotes, and Charactei-s of Books and 
Men ’ * (1 820). See The Quarterly Jteriew, 
vol. xxiii. ; also, the “ Life ” iW ^linger 
(1820). 

Spencer, Etorbert (b. Derby, April 
27th, 1820). “Tho Proper Sphere of 
Government” (1842); “Social Statics” 
(1851) ; “ Principles of Psychology ” 
(185.5) ; “ Essays : Scicutidc, Political, 
and Speculative” (1858-63); “Educa- 
tion ” (1861) ; “ First Principles ” (1862) ; 

“ ClassiOcatioii of the Sciences ” (1864) ; 

“ Principles of Biology ” (1861) ; “ Spon- 
taneous Generation” (1870); “ Receii# 
DificUKsioua in Science, Philosopliy, aud 
Morals ” (1871) ; “ The Study of f^)eiol- 
ogy”(1872); “Descriptive Sociology” 
(1873) ; “ Sins of Trade and Commerce ” 
(1875); “ Ceremonial Institutions ’ ’ 
(1879) ; “ Data of Ethics ” (1879) ; “ The 
Coming Slavery” (1884); “Man ver- 
sus the State” (1885); “'Ilie Factors 
of Organic Evolution” (1887); “The 
Principles of Ethics ” (1892) ; “The In- 
adequacy of Naturul Selection” (1893) ; 

“ A Rejoinder to I’rofessor Weisraann ” 
(1893) ;' “ Weismannism Once More ” 
(1894). See “Aphorisnw . . . selected 
hy J. R. Giiigell ” (1.891) ; “The Prin- 
ciples of Sociology ” (completed 1896). 

Spenser, Edmund (tt. ir)52 ; d. l.)90). 
“The Shepherd's CHlondar” (1579); 
“The Faerie Quecue ” H. 590-96) ; “Com* 
plaints” (1.591); “ Prosopopoia ; or, 
Mother Hubbard’s Tale ” (1591 ) ; “ Tears 
of tho Muses” (1.591); “ Dai»hiiaida ’’ . 
(1591) ; “ Colin Clout’s Come Home 
Againc” (^1595) ; “Amoretti” (1595); 
“Fowtc Hymns” (1596); “ Pe^tliala- 
miou” (1.596) ; “ Britain’s IdafO ” (1028); 
also, with (Gabriel Harvey (1.545-1630), 
“Threo proper and wittie familiar 
Letters, lately jiasscd betwoeu two Uiii- 
v^sity Men, touching the Earthqiftikc 
in Aruil last.andour English Kefourmed 
Versifying” (1580); and “Two other 
very Commendable Lettoi's of the same 
Men’s Writing, 1>oth touching tho fore- 
said artiOciall Versifying, and certain 
other Particulars ” (1580) ; Ijoth of which 
are reprinted in vol. ii. of Haslewood’s 
“ Ancient Critical Essays upon English 
Poets aud Poesy ; ” besides “ A View of 
the State of Ireland” (1633). Spenser’s 
Poetical “Works” have been edited, 
with Notes and “ Memoirs,” by Hugh^ 
(1715 and 1750), Birch (1751), Church 
(1758), Upton (1768), Todd (1805 and 
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1840), Aikiu (1806 oiid 1842), Robinson 
(1826i Mitford (1829). Hillard (1839), 
Masterton (1848), Child (1855), Gilfillau 

n , Morris (1869), etc. Kitchen edits 
rat two Books, with Notes. See 
WartQu’a “ English Poetry ; ” Hazlitt’s 
Endish Poets ; ” Spenser and his 
Poetry,” by G. L. Craik (1845) ; Dean 
Church’s “Spenser” (l87o); Morley’s 
“English Writers,” vols. ix., x., xi. 

Spnrgoon, Charles Saddon (b. 

Kclvedoii, Essex, June 19th, 1834; d. 
Mentone, January 31, 1892). “The 
Saint and his Saviour” (1857); “John 
Ploughman’s Talk” (first series, 1868); 
“ Lectures to my Students ” (first series, 
1875); “Eccentric Preachers” (1879); 

'JYcasury of David ” (1870-85) ; “ Ser- 
mons in Candles” (1890), etc. ; founded 
and edited T/ie Sword am the TmveL 

Stalker, Rev. James, D.D. (b. 

Crieff, Perthshire, February 2l8t, 1848). 
“ Life of Jesus Christ” (1879 and 1884) ; 
“Richard Baxter” (1883); “Life of 
St. Paul” (1881 and 1885); “Imago 
Christi ” (1889) ; “ The Preacher and 
His Models ” (1891) ; “ The Four Men,” 
etc. (1892); “The Atonement” (1894). 

Stanhope, Marl, Philip Henry (b. 
Walmer, January 3l8t, 180o ; d. Boume- 
inoiith, Doceu^r 22nd, 1875). “ A Life 
of Belisarius” (1829); “A History of 
the War of the Succession in Spain” 
(1832); “A Htetory of England from 
the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle ” (1836-52) ; “The 
Court of Spain under Charles 11. ” 

E 14) ; “A Life of the Great Conde ” 
15) ; “ Historical Essays ” (1848) ; “A 
tory of the Rise of Our Indian Em- 
pire” (1858) ; “ A Histoiy of the Reign 
of Quqen Anne to the Peace of Utrecht ” 
0870) ; an edition of the “Letters” of 
Lord Chesterfield (18*15); “Memoirs of 
Sir Robert Peel; ” a “Life of William 
Pitt?” 

Stanley, Arthur Fantbyn, 

Dean of Westminster Alderley, 
December 13th, 1815; i, July 18tn, 
1881). Life of Dr, Arnold ” (1844) ; 
“ Sermons and Essays on the A^touc 
Age” (1846); “A Memoir of Bishop 
Stanley (1850) ; “ The ^Epistles to 

the Corinthians” (1854); “Historical 
Memorials of Canterbury” (1864); 
“Siiaii and Palestine” (1855); rf'The 
Unity or Evangelical and Apostolical 
Teaching” (185(^; “Sermons preached 
before the University of Oxford ’’ (1860) ; 
“ The History of the Eastern Church ” 
(1861); “Sermons preached in the East? 


(1862); “The History of the Jewish 
Church” (1863-65); “ Historicnl.Me- 
morials of Westminster Abbey ” (1807) ; 

“ The Three Irish Churches ” (1869) ; 

“ Essays on Church and State” (l870; ; 
“The Athanasian Creed” (1871); “DUc- 
tures on the Church of Scotland” (1872); 
“Edward and Catherine Stanley” 
(1879^ “Life” by R. E. Prothero, 
assisted by Dean Bradley (1893). * 

Stanley, Henry Morton, D.C.L., 

LXI.D. (b. near Denbigh, Jaiiutyy 23th, 
1841). “How I Found Livingstone” 
(1872) ; Coomassie and Magdala ” 
(1874) ; “ Through the Dark Continent ” 
*(1878); “Tlie Congo and the Founding 
of its Free State” (1885); “In Darkest 
Africa ” (1890\; “ My Dark Companions 
and their Strange Stories ” (1893) ; 
“My Early Travels and Adventures” 
(1895). 

Stead, WUUam Thomas (b. Emblo- 
ton, Northumberland, July 5th, 1819). 
“The Truth About Russia” (1888); 
“The Pope and the New Era” (1890) ; 
“General Booth” (1891); “Character 
Sketches” (1892). Formerly editor or 
the Fall Mall Gazette, founder and editor 
of the Review of Reviews, and of Border* 
land, 

Steele, Sir Richard (b. Dublin, 
1671; d. Llanguunor, September 1st, 
1729). “Tlie Christian Hero” (1701); 
“The Funeral; or, Grief a la Mode” 
(1702) ; “ The Tender Husband ” (1703); • 
“T^e Lying Lov9r” (1704); “ Tho 
Crisis ” (1714) ; “ The Conscious Lo4 ei-s” 
(1722); edited tho Tatler, vinA wrote for 
the Guaidian and tho Spectator. “ Life ” 
of Steele in Forster’s “ Biogra])hical and 
Critical Essays,” and “Memoii*” by 
Montgomery' (1865). See also Thackeray’s 
^^En^ish Humourists” and Dennis’s 
I “ Studies in English Literature.” 

Stephen, Sir James (b. Lamlcth, 
January 3rd, y89; d. Coblentz, Sep- 
tember 15th, 18o9). “ Essays in EckjIosI- 
astical Biography” (lS49); and “Lec- 
tures on tlie History of Franco” (1851). 

Life” in 1860. • 


Stephen, Sir James FItmames (b. 

London, March 3ra, 1829 ; d. March 


quality, and Fraternity ” (1873) ; 
** Digest of the ‘Law of Evidence’' 
(187© ; “ The Story of Nunamar ” 
(1885): “Horae Sabbatioae” (1892). 
“Life” by his brother, Leslie Straheu 
(1896). ^ 
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Stephen, James KeSneth (b. 1859 ; 
d. ii^92). International Law and In- 
temi^ional delations ” (1884) ; “ Lapsus 
Calami” (1891); “Jhe Living Lan- 
gudges ” (1891) ; Quo Musa Tendis ? ” 
(1891). 

C^ephen, Leslie (b. 1832). ** The 

Playground of Europe” (f871); ** Essays 
on Free Thinking and Plain Speakuig*^” 
(18a) ; “Hours in a Library” (1874-79); 
“History of English 'Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century ” (1876) ; “ Samuel 
Johnson” (1878); “The Scienoe of 
Etliics ” (1882) ; “ Life of Henry 

Fawcett” (188;“)); “An Agnostic’s 
Apology,” etc. (1893) ; “ Social Eights 
and Duties” (1896); “Life of Sir 
•famei Fitzjames Stephen,” his bro- 
ther (1895) ; and “J’ope ” and 
“ Swift ” in the Euffhnh Men of Lelter^t 
series. 


Sterling. John (b. 1800; d. 1811). 

‘ * Arthur Coiiingsby ” (1830) ; ‘ ‘ Poems ” 
(1839); “The Election” (1811); and 
“ Strafford,” a triigody (1843). “Works” 
ill 1818. Lives by Hare (1818) and Car- 
lyle (1851). 

Sterne, Laurenoo (b. Cloniutd, 
Noveinlxjr24th, 1713 ; d. London, March 
18th, 1768). “The Life and Opinions 
of Tristram Shandy, Gent.” (1759-67); 
“Sennons” (1760); “A Sentimental 
Journey through France jmd Italy” 
(1768); and “The History of a Wann 
Watchcoat” (1769). “Letters to his 
,most Intimato Friends” published by 
his daughter in l#7o ; “ Letters to 

Elizi^’ [Mi-s. Draper] same year ; other 
portions of liis correspondence, in 1788 
and 1814. For Biography, see the 
Quarterly Review, vol. xlix., Sir Walter 
Scott’s “ Lives of the Novelists,” and 
Fitzgerald’s “ Life of Laurence Steruo ” 
(1864), and Staffer’s “Vic” (Paris,* 
1878). For Criticism, see Thackeray’s , 
“ Lectures on the Humourists,” Taine’s 
‘ ‘EnglishLiterature, ’ ’ Masson’s * ‘English | 
NovoH'its,” Ferriar’s “Illustrations of 
Sterne,’; Traill’s “ Sterne,'^’ etc. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis Balfour 
(b. Edinburgh, November 13th, 1850; 
d. Samoa, December 8tli, 1894). “iU 
Inland Voyage" (1^78); “Edinburgh: 
Picturesime Notes ^ (1879); “Travels 
with a®Donkcy (1879) ; “ Virginibus ^ 
Pucrisque” (1881); “Familiar Studies 
of Men and Books” (1882); “New 
Arabian Nights ” (lAs2) ; “ Trea- 

sura Island” (1883);* “The Silverado 
Squatters” (1883); “A Child's Garden 
of Verse” (1885); “The Dynamiter 
(1885j; “Prince Otto” (1886); “Strange 


Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
.); “Kiaiiapped”(1886); “TheMerry 


Men ”(1887); “Underwoods” (1887); 
“ I’iconderoga ” (1887) ; “ Memories 

and Porii-oits” (1887); “The Black 
Arrow” (1888); “The Wrong Box,” 
with Lloyd Osbourne (1 889) ; “ Ba^ads ’ ’ 
(1890); “The Master of BalUntrae” 

m ; “The Wrecker,” wdth Lloyd 
mo (1892) ; Three Plays, in col- 
laboration with W. E. Henley (1892) ; 
“Across the Plains,” etc. (1892); 
“Catriona” (1893); “Island Nights’ 
Entertainments” (1893); “The Ebb 
Tide,” with Lloyd Oabouriio (1894) ; 
“Vailima Letters” (1895); “Weir ot 
Hermistou ” (1896) ; “ St. Ives” (1897). 


Stewart, Dugald (b. Edinburgh, 
November 22iid, 1753; d. near Bo’ness,-* 
Juno 11th, 1828). “Elements of tho 
Philosophy of the Human Mind” (1792, 
1814, and 1827); “Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy” (1793); “Account of the 
Life and Writings of Willioju Rtjhertsou, 
D.D.” (1801); “Account of the Life 
and Writings of Thomas Reid, D.D.” 
(1803) ; “ Philosophical Essavu” (1810) ; 
“ Account of the Lire and Writings of 
Adam Smith” (1811); “Dissertation 
exhibiting tho ProgWiss of MetaphJ^sical, 
Kthichl, and Political Idjilosopny sinoo 
tho Revival of Lottcra in Europe ” (1815 
and 1821); “Tho Philr^ophy of tho 
Active and Moral Powers” (1828) ; find 
“ Lectures on Political Economy,” pub- 
lished in 18*55, wnth tha remainder of 
■Stewart’s “Works,” and an account of 
his “Life” and “Writings,” edited by 
Sir William Hamilton. 


StlUingfleet, Edward (b. Cran- 
bome, Dorsetshire. April 17th, 1635; 
d. Westminster, March 27th, 1699). 
“Irenicum ; ” “ OriginrsSaerse ” (1662); 
“ Rational Account of tlie Groimds of 
the Protestant Rf^giou ” (1665) ; “ The 
Reasons of Christ’s Suffering for Us” 
(1678) ; “ Origincs Britannic©” (1685) ; 
“ Sennons Preached on several 0?ca- 
sioAs” (1696-98); “A Vindication -of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity” (1C97) ; 
“ DircOtinus fbr the Convei’sations of the 
Clergy ” (1710); “ Miscellaneous Di^- 
cbui-scs on several Occasions” (1735); 
“ Discourses on the Church of Homo,” 
etc. ‘ * T’he Life aufl Chiuacter of Bishoj » 
Stilliiigfleet. together with some account 
of his Works,” by Timothy Goodwin, 
in 17^9; same year, “Works” iu ten 
volumes. Tulloch’s “ Ratioiinl Theo- 
logy in England.” 

Stoughton, Rev. John, D.D. (b. 

Norwich, 1807 ; d. 1897). “ Ages 
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of Christendom” (1856); ** Church and 
State Two Himdrod Years a^o ” (1862) ; 

Haunts and Homes of Martin Liitlior ” 
(1875); “LiRhts of the World” (1876); 

“ Progress of Divine Eevelation ” (1878) ; 

Ueligion in England from the Opening 
of tl» Long Parliament till the End 
of the Eighteenth Century” (1881); 

“ William Penn ” (1882) ; “ The Spanish 
Rtjfonners” (1884) ; Religion in Eng- 
Und from 1800 to 1850” (1884); “Lights 
and Sha<low8 of Church Life ” (1895), 
ote. 

Strutt, Joseph (b. Springfield, Essex, 
Oid«)ber 27th, 1742; d. Ociobtjr 16th, 
1802). “I'ho Regal and Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities of England ” (1773) ; “ Horda 
Angol-Cynnan : or, A Complete View of 
'the Manners, Customs, Arms, Habits, 
etc., of the Inhabitants of Euglsind, from 
the AmA'al of the Saxons till the Reign 
Henry VIIT.” (1774-6); “The 
Chronicle of England, from the Arrival 
of Julius Csesar to the Norman Con- 
(piebt ” (1777-8) ; “ A Biographical His- 
tory of Engravers” (1785-6) ; “ A Com- 
plete View of the Dress and Habits of 
the People of England, from the Estab- 
lishrnont of the Saxons in Britain to the 
Present Time” (1790-0); “Tlic Sports 
and Pafitimes of the People of England ” 
(1801) ; “ Queenhoo Hall,” and “ Ancient 
'rimes” (180»; “The Tost of Guilt” 
(1808); and “Bumpkin's Disaster” 
(1808). 

Stubbs, V4iry Rev. Charles Wil- 
liam, D.D. (h. Liverpool, September 
3rd, 1845), “International Morality” 
(1869); “Christ and Democracy” 
(l884); “Tho Conscience, and other 
Poems” (1884); “The Laud and the 
Labourers” (1884); “For Christ and 
City ” (1800) ; “ Chiist and Economics ” 
(I893i, etc. 

Stubbs, Right Rev. WUliam, D.D., < 
D.C.I 1 . (b. Knarcsborou^h, June 21st, 
182,)). “ The Constitutional History of ' 
England” (1874-78); “Lectures on 
Medieeval and Morlem History” (1886), 
besides editing “Ilymintle 'Secundum 
usnin Ecclesiaj Sariiburiensis’*’ (1850); 

“ Tractatus de Santa Cruoo do Waltham ” 
(1860); Moshoim's “Institutes of Church 
Histoiv ” (1863); “Chronicles and Memo- 
rials of Richard I.” (1864-6); Benedict 
of Peterborough's “ChrofiTicle” (1867); ’ 
the “ Chronicle ” of Roger de Hoveden 
(1866-71) ; “ Select Charters and other 
IllustraTions of English Constitutional 
History” (1870); “Memorials of St. 
Dunstan” (1874), etc. 

Suokling, Sir John (b. Whitton, 


near Twickonhhm, 1609 ; d. Paris, May 
7th, 1641). “ Works ” (1770). Aselec^n, 
with Life, by the Rev. Alfred Suckling, 
in 1836. See Hazlitt’s edition of Works, 
1875. A IsO'Leigh Hunt's ‘ ‘ Compauidb 

SuUy, ProfesBor James, LL.D. 

(b. Bridgwateer, 1842). “ Sensation aud 
Jntiiitioii” (1874) ; “Pessimism ” (1877) ; 
“Illusions” (1883); “The Outlines of 
Psychology” (1884); “The Teacnfers' 
Handbook of Psychology ” (1886) ; “The 
Human Mind” (1892); “Children’s 
Ways” (1897), etc. 

Swift, Jonathan, Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin (h. Dublin, Nov. 
30th, 1667; d. there, Oct. lOth, 1745). 
“I’ho Battle of the Books” (1704); 
“Talc of a 'fub” (1704); “Sentiments 
of a (ihunJi of England Man in Ro.s]HH*t 
to Religion and Governmoiit ” (J70S); 
“ An Argument against the Abolition f>f 
Chrislianity ” (1708) ; “The Conduct of 
the Allies ” (1712) ; “ Tho Pnhlie Soil’*- 
of tlic Whigs” (1714); “Letters by 
M. B. Drapicr” 0724); “Travels of 
Lemuel Gulliver” (1726); a “History 
of the Four Last Years of 
Aniu‘,” “ Polite Oonversatioii,” “ Dir- 
ections to Servants,” “ A Journal *0 
Stella,” etc. Works edited, with a 
Memoir, by Sir Walter Se.('tt, in 1814. 
See also the Biographies by Hawkos- 
worih, Slieridan, Johnson, Forster, 
Leslie Stepln'ii, and J. Churton 
Collins. For criticism, see Hazlitt’s 
“ Comic Writers,” ..Thackeray’s “ Eng- 
lish Humouiihts,” SoafTreson\s “ Novels 
and Novelists,” Masson’s “ Novelists 
and tlieir Styles,” Taiiie’s “ English 
Litcratui’c,” and other writers. 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles (b. 

Loudon, April 5th, 1837). “ The Queen 
'Mother” and “ Rosiimond ” (1861); 
“ Atulanta in Calydon ” (1864); ‘ ‘ Chasto- 
lard” (1865); “Poem.s and B.illads ” 

» ; “ Notes on Poems aud Reviews ” 

; “A. Song of Italy” (1867); 
“William Blake,” -a critical essay 
(1867) ; “ Notes on the Royal Academy 
Exhibition ” (1868) ; Ode on the Pro- 
‘clamation of the French Republic” 
(1870) ; “ Songs before Sunrise ”(1871); 
“Under the Microscope” (1872); 
“ Bothwell,” a tragedy (1874) Essays 
and Studies” (l87o) ; “George Chap- 
man,” an essay (1875) ; “ Erechtheus,” a 
tragedy (1876) ; “ A Note on CharJotto 
Bronte ” (1877) Poems and Ballads ” 
(Second series, 1878); “A Study of 
Shakespeare” (1380); “Songs of the 
Springtides” (1880); “'fhe Seven 
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Sense” (1880)^, “Mary Stuart, 
iiTPraj^edy” (1881); “IVistram of 
Lyciiesse” (1882), “A Century, of 
Itoundcls” (1888)4| “A Midsummer 
Holiday” (1884); “Marmo Falioro” 
(188.’)); “A Study of Victor Hugo” 
(iSSO); “Miscellanies” (1888); ”Lo. 
orino” (18H7); “The^iWlee, 1887” 
(1887); “Tko Ballad of Head Men’s 
Buy” (1889); “The Brothers” (1889); 
“Poems and Ballads” (third series, 
1889); “A Study of Bon Jonsou” 
(1889); .“The Sisters” (1890); “ASe- 
queiico of Sonnets on the Death of 
Itobert Browning” (1800); “Sacred 
and Shakesponrifin Affinities” (1890); 

“ Grace Darling ” (1898); “Studies in 
Prose nnd Poetry” (1891); “Astm- 
phel,” 010.(189*1). “Sdoctions” from 
Ids Works (1887) ; ‘^Tho Tale of 
Ihih'u” (ISllG). For criticism .w For- 
nnni's “ Living Poets.” 

Symonds, John Addington (b. Oc- 

rober oth, 1810; d. April 19th, 1893). 
“Introduction to the Study of Dante” 
(1873); “Studios of the Greek Poets” 
^(1873-70); “Sketches iu Italy and 
Gi'eoc(5” (1874); “The Benau^sanro in 
Italy” (187r)-86); “The Soimots of 
-Miclielangelo Buonarotti and C’ain- 
panolla. ” (1878); “ Animi Fignnn” 

(1882) ; “ Italian Byways ” (1883) ; 

* ‘ V.'i gahiinduli Lihellus ’ ’ (1884) ; * ‘ Shake - 
speare’s Predecesfeora iu the English 
])rama” (1884); “Wine, Women, and 
Song” (1884); '*Beii donson” (1887); 
“Essays Speculatlye and Suggestive” 
(189fc|)i “Our Life in the Swdss High- 
Unds ” (1892) ; “ Lifo of Michel- 

angelo Buonarotti” (1892); “In the 
Key of Blue,” etc. (1893); “Walt 
Wfiitman” (1893); “Blank Verso” 
(1894); “ (liovaiini Boccaccio as Man 
and Author” (1894). “ Life” by Horatio 
F. Brown (189o). , 

Symons, Arthur (1). Milford Haven, 
February 28th, 1865). “ Introductioif 

to the Study of Br(f\riuug” (1886); 
“DayH and Nights” (1888); “Sil- 
houettes” (1892); “London Nights” 
(188.5). lifts edited the Essays of Leigh 
Hunt, plays of Shakespeare, etc. • 


T 

• 

*Talfourd, Sir X^omas Noon (b. 

Doxey, near Stafford, January 26th, 
1795 ; d Stafford, March 13th, 1854). 
“ Ion ” (183.5) ; “Tne Athenian (laptive,” 
h tragedy (1838) ; “ A projiosed New Law 


of Copyright of the highest Importanco 
to An there” (1838); “Glencoe, or' the 
State of the MacDonalds,” a tmgedy 
(1839) ; “ Three S|)GCches delivered in 
tlie Jlouse of Commons in favour of an 
extension of Copyright ” (1 840) ; “ Snecch 
for the Defendant iu the Prosoeutiou, 
the Quetm r. Moxoii, for the publication 
of Shclley|8 Poetical Works” (1841); 
“ Recollections of a First Visit to the 
Alps” (1841); “Vacation Rambles and 
Thoughts” (1844); “Final Memorials 
of Cliarles Lamb ” (1819-50) ; “ The 
Casiiliiui ” (1853). 

Taylor, Sir Honry, D.C.L. (b. 1800 ; 
d. 1886). “Isaac Comnenus” (1827); 
“Philij) Van Artevclde” (1834); “The 
Sbdesman ” (1836) ; “ Edwin the Fair ” 
(1842); “llie Eve of the Conquest and 
other Poems” (1817); “Notes from 
Life ” (1817); “ Notes from Books ’ ’ 
(1819); “A Sicilum Summer” (18.50); 
“SL Cleinont’s E^e” (1862). Works 
(1887). >Sre his “Autobiography” (1885), 
and tho Criticism by Anthony 'J'rolluix.*, 
ill vol. i. of The ForlnUihtly lUview, 

Taylor, Isaac (b. Hi vcnliam, August 
I 17th, 1787; d. Stanford Rivers, E.sbOx^ 

1 June 28th, 186.)), “The Elements of 
Thought ” (1 822) ; “Memoir of his Sister 
♦Taiio” (1825); “ History of the Trans- 
mission of Ancient Books to Modem 
Times” (1827); “ llie Process of His- 
torical Proof Exem plified and Explained ’ * 
(1829) ; a “ TranshitioiL of Herodotus ” 
(1829); “The Natural History of En- 
thusiasm” (1829); “A New' Model of 
Christian Mission ” (1829) ; ‘ ‘ I'ho Temple 
of Melekartha” (1831); “ Satinilay 
Evening ” (1832) ; “ Fanaticism ” (1833); 
“Spiritual Despotism” (183.5); “The* 
Physical I’heoryof Another Life” (1836); 
“Homo lilducation ” (1838); “Ancient 
Christianity and the Doctrine^ of tho 
'Fiacls for the Times” (1839); “Man 
Responsible for his Dis^iositioiis ” (1810) ; 
“Lectures on Spiritual Christuiaily ” 

e ; “Loyola and Jesuitism in ils 
□ents ” (1849) ; “ Wesley and 

Methodism i* (1 8.51) ; “Tho Restoration 
of Helief” (1855); “The World of 
Mind” (18.57); “ Logic in Theology, and 
other Essays” (1859); “Ultimate Civili- 
sation, HJid other Essays” (1860); and 
“ The S])iTR of Hebrew Poetay ” (1860). 
See his soirfl “ Memorials of the Taylor 
Family” (1867). 

T&ylor, Canon Isaac,# Lltt.D», 
LL.D. (b. Stanford Rivers, May 2ud, 
1829). “Words and Places” (1865); 
“ Memorials, Biographical and Literary, 
of the Taylor Family of Ongar ” (1867) ; 
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“Etruscau Besoarches** (1874); ** The 
Etruscan Language ” (1876) ; “ Greeks 
and Goths” n879) ; “The Alphabet, 
on Account of the Origin and Develop- 
ment of Letters ” (1883) ; “ Leaves from 
an Egyptian Notebook ” (1888) ; The 
Origiugof the Aryans *’ (1889), etc. 

Taylor, Jeremy, Bishop of Dovru 
and Connor and of Dromoro (b. Cam- 
bridge, August Idth, 1613 ; d. Lisburn, 
August 13th, 1G07). “ Sermon on the 
Gunpowder Treason ” (1638) ; “Of the 
Sacred Order and OiHces of Episconacy 
by DiTuie Institution Asserted ’* (1642) ; 
“ Psalter of David, witli Titles and Col- 
lects, According to the Matter of each 
Psalm ” (1644) ; “ Discom'sc Conceniing 
^ayer Extempore ” (1646) ; “ A Dissuii- 
avc from Popery ” (1617) ; Now and 
Easy Institution of Grammar ” (1617) ; 
“ A Discourse of the Liberty of Pro- 
phesying ” (1647) ; “ The Martyrdom of 
king Chtu'lea” (1619) ; “ The Oi*eat Ex- 
emplar” (1649); “Holy Living and 
Dying” (1650); “Prayers Before and 
AfterSermon” (ICol); “Olcrus Domini” 
(1651); “A Coui*se of Siunions for all 
the ^undaies in the Year” (1C51-3) ; 
*• A Short Catechism, with an Expliciiiiun 
of the Apostles* Creed ’* (1052) ; “ Dis- 
ooui'se of Baptism, its Institution and 
Efficacy*’ (1052); “llio Ileal Presence 
and Spiritual m Christ in the Blessed 
Sucrament proved against the Doctrine 
of Transuhstantiation ” (1654) ; “ The 
Golden Grove 655) ; “XJnum Ncccs- 
sarium ; or, the Doctrine and Practice of 
Bepentanco ” ( 1 655) ; ‘ ‘ Deus J uatilicatus, 
Tw'o Discourses on Original Sin ** (1656) ; 
“A Collection of Polemical and Moral 
. Discourses” (1657); “Discourse on the 
Measures and Offices of Eriendsliip” 
(1657); “The Worthy Communicant” 
(1660) -jg “ Ductor Duhitantluni ” (1600) ; 
“ Itules and Advices given to the Oler^ 
of the Diocese of Down and Connor ” 
(1661), etc. “ Works” in 1819, 1822 
(with Life of the Author, and a Critical 
Examination of his Works, by Bi8l^>p 
Heber) ; 1825 (edited by Bradley) ; 1831 
(edited, with a Life, by Hhghes)*; 1834 
(edited, with a Life, by Croly and 
Stebbing) ; 1841 (with a Memoir)'; 1847 
(HelKir's edition, revised by Edou) ; and 
1851 (with an Essay, biographical and 
critical, by Henry Rogers). * 

Taylor, John, “The Water Poet” 
(b. Gloimester, about 1580; d. 4654). 
“ Travels in Geitnany *’ (1617) ; “ Pen- 
niless Pilgrimage” (1618) ; “ The Praise 
of Heimiseed, with the Voyage of Mr. 
Roger Bird and the Writer m a Boat 


of Brown Pape#*’ (1623); etc. Publi- 
cation of Complete Works begun ^ 
Spenser Society in 1867. 


Taylor, Thonuui* (b. London, May 
16th, 1758 ; d. Walworth, November Ist, 
1835). “ Elements of a New^ Metliodiof 
Reasoning on Geometry” (1780); “A 
Dissertabon on the Eleusdnian and 
Bacchic Mysteries” (1791) ; “ Disserta- 
tion oil Nullities and Diverging Series ” 
(1801); “The Elements of the I^ue 
Arithmetic of Infinities” (1809); “The 
Arguments of the Emperor Julian 
against the Christians” (1809): “A 
“ Dissertation on the Philosophy of 
Aristotle ” (1812) ; “ Tlie Elements of a 
New Arithmetical Notation” (1823); 
“ History of the Restoration of Platoiiic 
Tlieology,” “Theoretic Arithmetic,” and 
various Tranelationa of Apulcius, Aris- 
totle, Hieroclcs, lamblicus, Julian, 
Maximus Tyrius, Pausmias, Plato, 
Plotinus, Porphyry, Sallust, and other 
ancient authors. For Biograjjhy. iea Hit 
Athenaum (1835), Knight’s Pemiy 
Cycloj)jcdia,” Barker’s “Literary Anec- 
dotes,” and “Public Charactci'i " 
(1788-9). 


Taylor, Tom (b. 1817 ; d. July 12lh 
1880). “Diogenes and his Lantern’ 
(1840); “The Vicar of Wakefield” 
(1850); “The Philosopher’s Ktono ” 
(1850); ** Prince Dortis” (1S50); “Sir 
Roger do Coverky ” (1851) ; “ Our 

Clerks” “Plot and Passion” 

(1852) ; “ Witlikiiid and his Brothers” 
(1852); “To Oblige Benson” (1851); 
“A Blighted Being” (1851); '"Still 
Waters Hun Deep” (1855); “Helping 
Hands” (1855) ; “Retribution” (1850) ; 
“ Victims ” (1856) ; “ Going to tho Bad ” 
(1858) ; “ Our American CouEin ” (1858) ; 
“Nine Points of the Law” (1869), 
*'Tho House and the Home” (1859); 
“The Contested Election” (1859); 
“The Fool’s Revenge” (1859); “A 
'Tale of Two Cities” (from Dickens) 
(1860) ; “ The Overland Route ” (I860) ; 
“T^o Babes in the Wood” (I860); 
“The Ticket-of-Lcavc Man” (1863); 
“ Twixt Axe and <^ix)wil ” (1870) ; 
'•Joan of Arc” (L870); “Claiicarty” 
(1873) ; “ Anne Boloyii ” (1870) ; “ An 
XJnequal Match besides being the part 
^author of “New Men and Old Acies,” 
“ Masks and Faces,” “ Slave Life,” and 
several other dramas. “ Historical 
Plays'* ill 1877. He also published 
“The Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds,” “Leicester Square,” and 
“ Siongs and Ballads of Brittany ; ” and 
edited the auto^dgraphiesof B. R. Hay- 
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don and C. B, Leslil, and Moitimei 
Collinfi’a posthumous Pen Sketches.” 

• Temple, ThCL Bight Rev. 
nederiokt D.D. *b. November 30th, 
1821), “ Sermons Preached in the 

Chapel of Rugby School ” (1862) ; The 

* Relations between Rcligien and Scieiioe” 
(1885), 

Temple, Sir William (b. liondon, 

4628; d. Moor Park, Surrey, January 
27th, 1699). “ Observations upon the 

United Pi’ovincea of the Netherlands” 
(I67il|; “Miscellanea on Various Sub- 
.lects ” (1680-90) ; “ Memoirs of what 
passed in Christendom from 1672 to 
1679” (1693); “Letters” (edited by 
Doan Swift, 1700); “Letters to King 
Charles IT., etc.” (1703) ;«and “ Miscel- 
lanea, containing ‘ Four Essays upon 
Ancient and Modem Learning,* *The 
Garden of Epicurus,’ * Heroick Vertue,* 
and ‘Poetry^” (1705). 

Cennyaon, Alfred, Baron (b. Soiners- 
by, Lincolnshire, August 6th, 1809; d. 
October 6th, 1892). “Poems by Two 
ilrothers” (with liis brother Charles 
Tennyson, 1827) ; “ Timhuctoo ” (1820^ : 
“Poems, chiefly Lyrical” (1830) ; “No 
l^Jpro,” “ Anacreontics,” and “ A Frag- 
ment,” in Tike. Gfw (1831); a “Sonnet,” 
in The Jitu/liehniaik's Magazhie (1831) ; 
u “Sonnet,*' in 1 orA ^/f Ur Ll^ev^mjAmmal 
(1832); a “Sonnet,” in Offers 
vig (1832); “Poems” (1832); “St. 

• A^ies,” in The Kvemahe (1837) ; 

“Stanzas,” in The tribute (1837); 
“Poems” (1842)? “The Nmv Won 
aiuf'thc Poets,” in Tunch (1846) ; “ The 
Princess ” (1847 and 1850) ; “ Stanzas,” 
in The l'.xam7ier (1849); “Lines,” 
ill The Manchester Athenmm Albmn 
(1850); ‘“In Memoriam ” (1850); 

“Stanzas,” in The Keepsake (1851); 
“Sonnet to W. C. Macready,” in The “ 
IloHschoId Narrative (1831); “Ode on 
the Death of the Duke of Wellington ” • 
(1852); “The Third of •February,” in 
The JCmmiver (M152); “The Charge of 
the Light Brigade” in The F^xamincr 
(1851); “Maudpand other Poems” 
(1855) ; “ Idylls of dtho King ” (Euid; 
Vivien, Elame, (jfuinevere) (1850) ; 

“ The Grindmother’s Apology,” m Once 
a JFeeh^lSad) ; “ Sea Dreams,” in Mac* « 
millan's Magazine (1860); “Tithonus,” 
in The Corn A ill Magazine (1860); “The 
Sailor Boy,” in The Victoria Regia (1861) ; 
“Odu: kay the Fifst” (1862); “A 
Welcome ” (1863) ; “ Attemms at Classic 
Meti’es in Quantity,” in The Cornhitl 
Magazine (1863) ; “ Epitaph on the 

W 


Duchess of Kent” (1864); “Enoch 
Arden ” (1864) ; “ TiiQ Holy Grail, and 
other Poems’^ (1867); “The Victim,” 
in Good IPbrrfs (1868) ; “ 18a5-6,” in Good 
Words (1868) ; “A Spiteful Letter,” in 
Once a Week (1868) ; “ Wages,” in Mac* 
inillaH*s Magazine (1868) ; “Lucl%tius,” 
in Macmillan's Magazine (1868) ; “ The 
Window; or, Soi^ of the Wrens” 
(1870) ; “ The Last Touniomont,” in The 
Co7ttemporary Review (1871); “Gareth 
and Lynette, and other Poems ” (1872) ; 
“ A Welcome to Mario Alerandrovna ” 
(1874); “Queen Mary” (1875); “Harold” 
(1877) ; three sonnets, a translation. “ Sir 
Richard Grenville,” and “ The Relief of 
Lucknow,” in the Nineteenth CenUtru 
(1877-9); “The Lover’s Tale” (1S70J^ 
a sonnet and “Dc Profundis,” in tne 
Nineteenth Century (1880); “Tho Fal- 
con” (1879); “Poems and Ballads” 
(1881); “The Cup” (1881); “The Promise 
of May” (1882); “Becket” (1884); 
* ‘ Tiresias ’ ’ (1886) ; “ Locksley Hall, Sixty 
Years After ” (1886) ; “Jubilee Poem ” 
(1887); “Demetcr,*^ etc. (1889) ; “ Ayl- 
mer’s Field” (1891); “The Death of 
(Euono,” etc. (1892): “The Foresters” 

a . Also tho followiim: “Britons, 
your own,” in The Examiner 
(1852); “Hands all Round,” in The 
KxfWtinir (1852) ; and “Riflemen, form!” 
in The 7*/ //w# (1859). “ ^Selection from 
tho Works ” in 1865 ; “ Songs ” in 1871. 
“ Works ” in one volume in 1878. “Con- 
cordance ” ill 1869; ’^Bibliography *’ 
(1896). “ Life ” by his son (1897). See 
“Tenn 3 ’Roiiiana” (1879), and T. H, 
Smith’s “ Notes and Marginalia on 
Alf I od Teuny Si >u ” (1873). AJialyses of 
“In Memoriam” by Tainsh and Fi-edk. 
Win. Robertson. For Criticism, see 
Brimley’s “Essays,” Tuckernian’s 
“Essays,” Elsdale^s “Studies in the 
Idylls^’ (1878), A. H. Hallam’s^’ Re- 
mains,” W. C, Roscoe’s “Essays,” 
Kingsley’s “ Miscellanies,” Hutton’s 
“ Espiw's,” Tainsh’s “ Studies in Teflny- 
Bom” Bayne’s “Essays,” Austin’s “Pee- 
tiy of the Period,’’' J. H. Stirling’s 
“ Essa^is,” J. H. Inj^am in “ The Dublin 
Afternoon Lectures,” A H. Japp’s 
“Three Great Teachers” (186i>), For- 
man’s “Living Poets,” Buchanan’s 
“ Master ^irits,” Stediuaii’s “Victorian 
Poets,” ’ * Logl Tennyson, a Biographical 
Sketch,” by H. J. Jennings (1884), John 
Churton Collins’s “ Dlusirations of 
Tennyson ” (1891), A. J. ChurohiH “The 
Laureate’s Country” (1891); Joseph 
Jacob’s “ Tennyson add * In Me- 
moriam ’ ” (1892), G. G. Napier’s 
“Homes and Haunts of , . Tennyson” 
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C y Mrs. nitchie’s ‘‘Records of 
(1892), and Alfred Loifd 
TcnnJ[son and his Friends" (1893), B. 
Francis’s “The Scenery of Tennyson’s 
Poems" (1893), H. littiedale’s “Essays 
on the Idylls of the King " (1893), H. S. 
Salt’s ^ Tennyson as a IninKer ’* (1893), 
Stopford Brooke’s “ Tennyson : his Art 
and Relation to Modem Life " (1894). 

Tennyson, CbaA’les. {See Tubnbb, 
Chables Tknsyson.) 

Tennyson, Frederiok (b. 1807; d. 
1898). “Days and Hours” (1834); “’flie 
Islesof Greece ”(1890); “ Daphne ’’(1891). 

Thackeray, Anne Isabella, Mrs. 
Ritchie, (b. about 1839). “The Story 
of Elizabeth " (1863) ; “ The Village on 
the Cliff" (1866); “Five Old Friends, 
and a Young Prince ’* (1868) ; “ To 
Esther, and other Sketehes" (1869); 
“ Old Kensington *’ (1872) ; “ Toilers 
and Spinsters, and other Essays " (1873) ; 
“Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories ’* 
(1874) ; “ Miss Angel" (1875); “ Madame 
de ^vigne" (1881); “A Book of 
Sibyls " (1883) ; “Miss Dymond " (1885) • 
“Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and 
Browning " (1892) ; “ Alfi*ed, Lord 

Teimyjjon, ana his Friends " (1893) ; 
“ Chapters from Some Memoirs" (1894). 
Works in 1875-6, 

Thackeray, WlUlam Makepeace 

(b. Calcutta, Aug. Titb, 1811 ; d. Ken- 
sington. Dec. (24th, 1863). “Flore et 
Zephyr" (London and Paris, 1836); 
“ Tlie Paris Sketch Book " (1810) ; “ The 
Second Funeral of Napoleon," and “ The 
Chronicle of the Drum" (1841) ; “Tlic 
Irish Sketch Book " (1843) ; “ Notes of a 
Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo " 
(1845) ; “ Vanity Fair" (1817) ; “Mrs. 
Perkins’s Ball " (1847) ; “Our Street " 
(1848)^ “Dr. Birch and his Young 
Friends ” (1849) ; “ The History of Poh- 
dennis ’’ (1849-50) ; “ Rebecca and 

Roifeua” (1850); “The Kicklebur>''soii 
the Rhino ’’ (1851) ; “ Esmond " (18^) ; 
“Tlie Nowcomos” (1855); and “The 
Virginians " (1857) ,* be.side.s the J'ollow- 
ing, contributed to The Gornhilf Maga- 
ziuCf Frnm''^ Magazine^ and Pimch : — 
“The Hoggarty Diamond," “Catlierine," 
“Barry Lyndon," “Jeamos’s Diary," 
“'fhe Book of Snobs," ‘tKoundubout 
Papers," “Lovel the Widower,’’ “The 
Adv^turos of Philip," “ Denis Duval," 
and “ N|»vels by Eminent Hands.** 
also his lectures on “ The Four Georges,” 
“Tlie EiigUfti Humorists of the 
Eighteenth Century," and “The Or- 
phan of Pimlico." For Biography, see 


“ Thackerayaiia ** (1876) ; “ Thackeray, 

the Hamorist and Miui oi 

(1864) ; TroUope’s “ Thackeray” (1879) ; 
and a Selection fropi his Letters whicl. 
appeared in Scrihfwr^ a Magazine in 1887, 
and was afterwards published in volume 
form. For Criticism, aee Roscoe’s “ Es- 
says," Senior’s “Esstiys on Fiction," 
Huuuay’s “Chai-acters and Sketches," 
and “ Studies on Thaokeray," etc. 

Thlrlwall, Connop, Bishop of St. 
David’s (b. 1797 ; d. 1875). “ Essjiy on St. 
Luke," translated from Schleiennacher 
(1825) ; “ History of Greece ’’ (1834-47) ; 
“I’he Tnictarian Controversy" (1842); 
“ Dr. Newman on DevolopintMit" (18 18) ; 
“The Gorham Case’’(1851); “Essays and 
Reviews " ( 1 863) ; ‘ ‘ Tho V aticau Council ’ ’ 
(1872). The tost five trcaliscs were re- 
published in his “ Remains, Litenuy 
and Tlicolngical" (1877). ti>e “ Letters 
of Bishop Thirlwall," edited by Perowne 
and Rev. L. Stokes (1881) ; and “ Letters 
of Bishop Thirlwall," edited by Defin 
Stanley (1881). 


Thomas, Annie, Mrs. Pender Ciidlip, 
(b. 1838). “I'he Cross of Honour’'’ 
(1863) ; “ False Cftlours " (1809) ; “ * He 
Comoth Not/ She Said" (1873); “No 
Alternative" (1874); “Blotted Out" 
(1876); “A Loudon Season" (1879); 

“ Eyre of Blendon " (1881) ; “ Society’s 
Puppets " (1882) ; “ Friends and Lovers " 
(1883); “ Tenifer" (1883) ; ‘‘Kate Vali- 
ant" (1884^, -‘No Medium" (1885); 
“love’s a Tyrant" (1888); “That* 
Other Woman" (1889); “The Sloaue 
Square Scaniliil," etc. (1890); “On tho 
Children” (1890); “The Love df a 
Lady" (1890); “That Affair” (1891); 
“Old Ducres’ Darling" (1892); “The 
Honourable Jaiio" (1892); “ ITtterlv 
Mistaken" (1893); “A Girl’s Folly" 
(1894) ; “ No Hero, but a Man " (1894) ; 
“ False Pretences " (189.)) ; “ Four 

^ Women in the Case " (1890). 

Thompson^ Fraifols. ‘ ‘ Poems ’ ’ 
(1893) ; “ Sister Songso’ (1895) “Now 
Poems" (1897). 


« Thompson, Sir Mbnry, Bart. (b. 

1820). “ Practical Bithotomy and Litho- 
trity" (1863); “A» Catalogue of BIuo 
and White Nankin Porcelain ",(1878) ; 
•“Charley Kingston’s Aunt" (1885); 
“All But" 0»86); “ Modem Crema- 
tion ’i? (1339), etc. • 


Thomson, Jaihes (b. 1700 ; d. 1748). 
“ Winter ’’ (1726) ; “ Summer " (1727) ; 
“Britannia^’ (1727) ; “ Spring” (1728) : 
“ Sophoiiisba " (1729) ; “ Autumn ” 
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am); “Liberty” \1734 and 1736): 
''Agamemnon" (1738); "Edwaiflanfl 

Leonora ” (1739) ; ‘‘ Alfi-ed ** (with 

•jilallet, 1740); %Tancred and Sigis- 
muiida ” (174-)) ; “ The Castle of 

Iiidolonce^’ (1748); and “Coriola- 
nus (1749). Works ajid Life by Mur- 
doch, in 17C2 ; with Memoir and Notes 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, in 1830 ; with a 
tjfo, critical dissertation, and notes, by 
Gilfillan, in 1853 ; and by llobert Bell, 
in 1855. fief also the Life by Buchan 
(1792); the Miscellanies of the Philo- 
biUiou Society (1857-58) * and an Essay 
by Barante, in his “ Etudes (Paris, 
1857). 

Thomson, James (‘‘B. V.**) (1>. 

Port (Glasgow, 1831; d. 1882). “The 
City of Dreadful Night,” etc. (1880); 
“ Vane’s Story, and Other Poems ” 

S ; “A Voice from the Nile, and 
Poems ” (1883) ; “ Shelley,” 

r try and prose (1884). “Life,” by 
S. Salt, witli selections (1889). 
“ Poetical Works,” e<litcd, with Memoir, 
by B. Dobell (1895). 

* Thomson, Sir William, now Lord 
Kelvin (h. 1821). “ The Linear Motidii 
of Heat” (1812); “Secular Coating of 
Jthe Earth ’’ (1852) ; “ Electrodynamics 
of Qualities of Metals” ‘‘Trea- 

tise on Natural Philosophy ” (1887) ; 
“ Piipcrs on Electro.statics and Magnet’ 
ism ”(1872); “Tables for Facilitating 
the Use of Simmer’s Method at Sea ” 
(1876); “Mathematical and Physical 
Papers ” (188‘^ ; “ Popular Lectures 
lyul Addresses *^(1891-1). 

Thomson, William, Archbisho]! of 
York (b, Whitehaven, February 11th, 
1819; d. December 25th, 1890). “Out- 
line of the Laws of Thought ” (1842) ; 
“ The Atoning Work of Christ” (1858) ; 
“ Sermons l*reaehed in Lincoln’s Inn 
Chapel ” (18(il) ; “ Life in the Light of 
(Sod’s Word” (1868); “Word, Work, 
nnd Will” (1879). Et^tor of “ Aids to 
Faith” (18(51 ).0 Biographical Sketch by 
C. Bullock, entitled “ The People’s 
Archbishc»i». ” • 

Thornbury, flleorge Wa^.ter *(b. 

London, 1828; d. June 11th, 1876). 
“Laiw and Legends of the New World ” 
(1851;; “Monarohs of the Main ” (1855^; 
“ Shakespeare’s England ” (1856) ; “Art 
• and Nature at Home and AJjroad ” 
('1 856) ; “Songs of ^valiers and Hound- 
heads” (1857); “Every Man his own 
Trump ter” (1858); a “Life of J. M. W. 
Turner, H.A.” (1862) ; “ True as Steel” 
(lti63); “Wildfire” (1864) Haunted 


London” (1865) ; “Tales for the Mariner’* 

S : ‘‘ftreatlieari:^' (1800): “Tlie 

s Court^p ” (1869) ; “ Old^tories 
Betold” (1869) ; “ A Tour Bound Eng- 
land” (1870); “Criss Cross Journeys’* 

S ; “ Old and New London” (vols. 

ii.), and “ Historical and ijegond-* 
aiy Ballads and Songs” (1875). 

Tlokell, Thomas (b. Bridckirk, 
Cumberland, 1686; d. 1740). “’Pho 
Prospect of Peace ; ” “ The Boyal I*ro- 
gress ; ” a translation of the first hook of 
“ The Iliad ; ” “A Letter to Avignon ; ” 
“ Kensington Qai^ens ; ” “ Thoughts on 
a Picture of Charles I. ; ” “ To tiie Earl 
of Warwick, on the Deatli of Mr. Addi- 
son ; ” and other pieces. See the “ Life,” 
by JL)r. Johnson, and the “ Spectator,” 

Tlllotson, John, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (b: Soworby, netir H^lIifax, 
1630 ; d. November 20th, 1694). “ The 
liule of Faith” (1666); “Sermons” 
(1671), etc. Works (1752), with Birch’s 
“Life.” 


Tlndal, Matthew, LL.D. (b. Devon- 
shire, 1657 ; <1. August Ifith, 1733). 
“ Ooucerning Cbodiencc to the Supreme 
Powers, and the Duty of Subjectf’. 
ill all Hevolutious” (1694); on “Es- 
say conceniing tlie Laws of Nations 
and the Bights of Sovereigns ” (1695) ; 
“The Bights of the Christian Church 
asserted against the Boniish, W'ith a 
Preface (’oucurniiig tlio Govcnmient of 
the Chureli of England as by Law Es- 
tablished” (1706); a “Defence of the 
Bights of the CJhurch against W. Wolton 
(1707); “A Second Del'cucc” 0708); 
“The Jacoh’tisin, I'erjury, and i*opery 
of the High Church Priests” (1710); 
“Christianity as Old as the Creation ’’ 

a . Sfr Lecliler’s “ Geschidite des 
sehen Deism us” (Stuttg., 1841); 
Hunt’s “Beligious Thought in Englaiul” 
(vol. ii., 1871); and Leslie Stephen’s 
“ English Thought ” (vol. i., 187^. 

Toland, Janus Junius, «iftorwa.rds 
frohn (b. Itedcostle, Ireland, Novdmber 
oOth. 167(1; d. Putney, March 1 1th, 
17225. “Christianity not Mysterious” 
(1696) ; “ Sociniauisin Truly Stated ” 
(1705); “ Pontlieisticon” (1750), etc. 
“Memoir” (1726). See references in 
preceding article. 


Tooke, John Horne (b. London^ 
June 25th, 1736 ; d. Wimbledon, March 
lOtti, 1812). “The Petil^u of an.. 
Englishman” (1765); “ Letnw to Mr. 
Dunning” (1778); “ The Diversions of 
Purley (1786-1805) ; “ Letter on the 
Rci)orted Marriage of tho Prince of 
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, Wales’^ (1787). Memoir by Hamiltou 
in 1812, and by Stephens in 1813. See 
the “ Life ” by Keiff 

Torrens, WlUlam Torrens Mao- 
Cnllagli (b. October, 1813; d. April 
^Cth, 18^). On the Uses and Study 
of History ” (1842); “ Industrial History 
of Free Nations ” (1846) ; “ Memoirs of 
. . . R.L. Shier’ (ito); “Life and 
Times of Sir J. B. G. Graham ” (1863) ; 
“Empire in Asia: How Wo Came by 
It ” (1872) ; “ Memoirs of William . . , 
Second Viscount Melbourne” (1878); 
“Pro-Consul and Tribune: Wellesley 
and O’Connell” (1879); “Eefoi-m of 
Procedure in Parliament” (1881); 

“ Twenty Years in Parliament ” (1893) ; 

“ History of Cabinots ” (1894). 

Tourneur, Cyril (cii'ca 1600). 
“The Transformed Metamorphosis” 

B ; “The Revenger’s Tragedic” 

; “A Funerall Poeip upon the 
of Sir Francis Vere, knight” 
(1609); “The Atheist’s Tragedy; or, the 
Honest Man’s Revenge” (1911); and “A 
Griefe on the Death of Prince Henrio, 
expressed in a broken Elegie, according 
to the Nature of such a Sorrow ” (1613). 
Works (1878). 

Traill, Henry Duff, D.C.Ii. (b. 

Blackbeath, August 14th, 1842). 

“Stemo” (1882); “Recaptured Rhymes” 
(1882); “The Now Lucian” (1884); 

“ Coleridge ” (I884j ; “ Shaftesbury ” 
(1886) ; “^’^Uliamlll.” (1888) ; “Straf- 
ford” (1889); “Saturday Songs” (LSOO); 

“ The Marquis of Salisbury” (1890); 
“Number Twenty: Fables and Fan- 
tasies ” (1892) ; “Barbarous Britishers ” i 
0896) ; “Life of Sir John Franklin” 
(1896); “Lord Cromer” (1897). Editor 
6f Literature, 

Trenolf, Rlohardl Chenovix, D«D., 

Arclibishop of -Dublin (b. Dublin, Sep- 
tember 9th, 1807 ; d. 1886). “ Sabba- 
tioii, Hbuor Neale, and Otlier Poems,” 
“The* Story of Justin Martyr,”t 
“ Geiioveva,” “ RlegLac Poems,” and 
“ Poems from Eastern Souredb.” Also 
“Notes on the Parables” (1841); 
“Notes on the Miracles” (1846); 
“llie Lessons in Proverbs” (1853); 

“ The Sermon on tlm Mount, a.s Illus- 
trated from St. Augustine,” •“ Sacred 
Latin Poetry,” “St. Augnstino as an 
Interpreter of Scripture,” “Synonyms 
of the New|Testament ” (1854) ; “The 
Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia 
M.iuor,” “An Essay on the Life and 
Genius of Calderon,” “ Deficiencies 
in Sixty Em^lish Dictionaries,” “A 


Glossary of Engiish Words used in 
Different Senses,” “The Authorised 
Version of the New Testament, with 
Thoughts on its Revision,” “Tho»' 
Study of Words,” “English Past and 
Present” (1866); “Gustavus Adolphus” 
“Social Aspects, of the Thirty Years’ 
War,” “ A Household Book of English 
Poetry,” “Notes on the Greek of the 
New Testament,” “The Salt of the 
Earth,” “Shipwrecks of Faith,” 
“Studies in the Gospels,” “The Sub- 
jection of tho Creature to Vanity,” 

“ Synonyms of the Now Testament,” 

“ Plutarch” (1874) ; “ Medifeval Church 
History” (lo78) ; “Westminster and 
Other Sermons” (1888). Letters, etc., 
edited by Miss M. M. F. Trench (1888) ; 
Collected Poems ^1865). 

Trevelyan, Sir George Otto (b. 

July 30th, 1838). “Horace at thcj 
University of Athens” (1861) : “Letters 
of a Competition Wallah ” (1864) ; 
“Oawnpore’’ (1865); “Speeches oir-' 
Army Reform’^ (1870); “The Life and 
Letters of Lord Macaulay” (1876); 
“The Early Times of Charles James 
Fox” (1880). 

Trletram, Canon Henry Baker,. 
DJO., I.L.D. (b. May llth, 1822). “ The ' 
Great Saham” (I860); “The Land of 
Ismel” (1865); “Natural History of 
the Bible” (1867): “Tho Land of 
Moab” (1873); “Pathways of Pales- 
tine” (1881-82); “Eastern Customs in 
Bible Lands ”(1894), otc.^ 

Trollope, Anthony (^. April 24th^ 
1816: d. December Cth, 1882). “Tho 
Macdormots of Ballycloran” (1847); 

‘ Tho Kellys and tho b’Kellys” (1848) ; 
“T.a Vendee” (1850); “The Warden” 
(18p5); “The Three Clerks” (1857); 

“ Barchestor Towers ” (1857) ; ” Doctor 
Thome” (1858); “The Bertrams” 
(1859); “Castle Richmond” (1860); 
“Framloy Parsoniige” (1861); “Tales 
of All Countrifes”’ (1801); “Qrley 
Farm ”(1862); “ Rachel !day ” (1863); 
“The SmallHousc at Alliugton” (1864) ; 

“ Cgu You Forgive Her (1864); “Tho 
Belton Estate” (1865) V ‘‘Mks Macken- 
zie” (1865); “The Ldst Chronicles of 
Barsot” Q867); “The01avcring8”(lfiC7); 
“Lotta Schmidt and Other Stories” 
(1867); “Ho Knew He was Right” 
h869); VPhineos Phinu” (1869); “An 
Editor’s Tales” (1870); “Sir HanyHot-' 
srmr” (1870); “ iTie Vic^r of Biillhamp- 
ton ” (1870) ; “ Ralph the Heir ” (1871) ; 

“ The Eustace Diamonds ” (1872) ; “Tho 
Golden Lion of Grandpere” (1872); 
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“Phiiieas Redux” *(1873); “Hany 
Ileathcote” (1874); “LadyAiiiia”(lS74); 
“The Prime Minister” (ISTo); “The 
*Y^a.y We Live I^w” (1870); “The 
AmencaTiSeiiator”(1877); “ IshePopeu- 
joy ? ” (1878) ; “ Cousin Heniy ” (1879) ; 
and other novels; besides “The West 
Indies and the Spanish Main ” (1809) : 
“North America” (18G2) ; “Himting 
Sketches” (18G0); “ 01ei*gymen of the 
« Ch urch of Engla ud ” (1 886) ; * ‘ Travelling 
Sketches” (18<56); “Australia and New 
Zealand” (1873); “New South Wales 
aii4 Queensland” (1874); “South Aus- 
tralia and Western Australia” (1871); 
“Victoria and Tasmania ”(1874); “South 
Africa ” (1878) ; “ Thackeray ” (1879) ; 
“ Ayala’s Angel ” (1881) ; Autobiography 
(1883). . 

Trollopo, Mrs. Frances (b. Ifcck- 
ticld, 1779; d. Florence, Ociuber (5th, 
18i)3). Wrohi “Doinesti<5 Manners of 
the Americans” (1832); “The Refuge 
hi America” (1832); “The Abbcs.s” 

S ; “'FUe Adventures of Jonathan 
son Whitlaw ” (1836) ; “ The Vicar 
• of Wrexhill” (1837); “A Romance 
Vienna” (1838); “ Treinordyn C'Utf” 
(1838); “Widow llaniaby” (1838); 
•“Michael Armstrong; or, the Factory- 
Boy” (1839); “One Fault” (1839); 
“ The VVidow Married” (1840); “The 
Blue Belles of England” (1811): 
“Charles 0 hosier H eld (1841); “The 
Ward of Thorpe Combe ” (1842) ; “ Har- 
grave (1813) ; “ Jessie Phillips” (1813) ; 
“The Laurrin^ons” (1813); “Young 
Love” (1841)" “Petticoat Govern- 
ment,” “ Father Eustace,” and “ Uncle 
Walter” (1852); and “The Life and 
Ailveuturos of a Clever Woman.” 

* Trollope, Thomas Adolphus (1). 

April 2!lth, 1810; d, November llni, 
1892). “ A Decade of Italian Women V 
(1819); “ Impressions of a Waiidoi’cr in 
Italy ” (1850) ; “ Catherine do Me<lici^’ 
(18.)9) ; “ Filipp^ Stro2ii ” (I860) ; “ Paid 
the Pope and A’anl the Friar ” (I860) ; 
“La Beata” (1861); “Marietta” 
(1862) ; Giuho Malatcsta ” (1863) ; 
“ Beppo the Consiiipt ” (1864) ; “ iSu- 
disfaru Chase ”• (186D ; “History of 
the Gpmmonwealth of Florence” (1865) ; 
“ Q^ma ” (1866) ; “ The Dream Nui||- 
bera” (1868); “ Diamond Cut Diamond” 
• (1 875) ; “ The Papal Conclaves ” (1876) ; 
A Family Party at the Pia/za of St. 
Poter\s” (1877); a*“Lifeof Pope Kus 
IX.” (1377>; “ A Peep behind the Scenes 
at Rome” (1877), and other works, 
iiK^luding “ Vniat 1 Remember*’ (1.887' 


89). Edited “ Italy : from the Alps to 
Mount iEtna ” (1876), etc. • 

Tnllooh, Principal John, (b. 

Perthshiie, 1810; d. February 18th, 
1886). “ Thei^ ” (18.55) ; “ Leaders of 

the Reformation” (1859); “English 
Puritanism and its Leaders ”* (1861) ;* 
“ Beginning Life ” (1862) ; “ The Christ 
of the Gospels and the Chiist of Modern 
Criticism ” (1864) ; “ Rational Theology 
and Christian Philosophy in England 
in the Seveutoenth Cenfuiy” (1874); 

“ Some Facts of Religion and of Life ” 
(1877); “The Church of the Eighteenth 
Century ” (1881) ; “ Modern Theories iu 
Philosophy ami Religion” (1884); 
“Unity and Variety of the Churches of 
Chribtondoin ” (1884) ; “ Naiional Mi- 
gioii in Theory and Fact” (ISW)) ; 

“ Religious Tliought iu Britain during 
the Nineteenth Century” (1885). Me- 
moir by Mrs. OlijJiant (1888). 

Tupper, Martin Farqnhar, D.C.L. 

(b. London, July 17th, 1810; d. Novem- 
ber 29th, 1889). “ Gcraldiiio and other 
Poems” (1838); “Proverbial Philo- 
sophy” (1838, 1842, 1807); “ The Modern 
PyrainUl ” (1839) ; “ An Author’s Mind ” 
(1811): “The Twins” (1841); “The 
Crock of Gold ” (1844) ; “ Hactenus, a 
Budget of Lyrics ” (1848) ; “ Sun*ey : a 
Rapul Review of its Pnncipal Persons 
and Pliices” (1849) King Alfred’s 
Poems in English Metro (1850); 
“Hymns of all Nations, in Thirty 
Languages” (1851); “Ballads for the 
Times, and other Poems” (1852); 
“Heart,” a tale (1853); “Probabili- 
ties : an Aid to Faith ” (18.14) ; “ lyrics ” 
(18.55) ; “ Stephen Langtou ; or, the 
Days of King John” (1858); “Rides 
and Reveries of Mr. iF.sop Smith ” 
(1858); “Three Hiuulred Sonnets” 
(I860); “Cithoiu: Lyrics”* (1863); 

“ Twenty - one Proh^stunt Ballads” 
(1868) ; “A Creed and Hymns ” (1870) ; 
“Fifty Protestant Balia <ls” 

« nd “ Washington ” (1877) ; “ Mv Lilfo 
B an Autlior ” (1886). 

Tftmerr Charles Tennyson (b. 

Somersby, July 4th, 1808 ; d. April 25th, 
1879). *“ Sonnets” (IHG'l) ; “Small 

Tableaux” (1868) ; and “Sonnets, Lyrics, 
and Translations’* (1873). Tenwy- 
SON, ALFJfBD, Babon, fupra, and 
tevnfA Century, September 1879. 

Turner, Sharon (b. L(mdAi, Sep- 
tember 24th, 1768 ; d. London, Febiuary 
13th, 1847). “History of the Anglo- 
Saxons” (1799-1806) ; “A Vindication of 
the Geuviineness of the Antient British 
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,, Poems of Aneiirm, Taliosin, Llywarch 
Hen, and Merdliin, with S]^iincus of 
the Poems” n803); “A History of 
England from the Kormon Conquest to 
L509” (1814-23); “Prolusions on tho 
Pi'csent Greatness of Britain, on Modem 
*Poetry,*and on the Present Aspect of 
the World” (1819); a “History of the 
Reign of Heniy VIII.” (1826) ; a “ His- 
tory of tho Reigns of Edward VI., Mary, 
and Elizalteth” (1829); “The Sacred 
Histoiy of tho WoM ” (1832) ; and 
“Richai-d III.,” a poem (1845). 


Tylor, Edward B., D.C.Xi., LIiJ>. 

(b. Camberwell, October 2iul, 1832). 
“Anahuae, or Mexico and the Mexi- 
cans” (1861); “RcHearches into tho 
Katly Ilistojy of Mankind ” (1865) ; 
“ Pnmitive Culture ” (1871) ; “ Anthro- 
pology ” (1881) ; “ Life of Dr. Rollcs- 
ton ’^'(1884). 

Tynan, Katbarine. {See Hinkson, 

Mbs. KATBilBlNE.) 


Tyndale, William (b. Gloucester- 
shiio, 1484 (c') ; d. Vilvorde, October 
6th, 1536). “The Obedyenco of a 
Christen Man, and how Cli^ten Rulers 
Ought to Govcnio” (1528); “The 
Pamble of the Wicked Mammon” (1528); 
“Exposition on 1 Corinthians vii., with 
alwogac, wh^ein all Christians are 
uxliortcd to read the Scflptures ” (1520) ; 
“ The Practyso of Prelates ; whether the 
Kyuges Graco niny lie separated from 
Inrs Qucnc, becauso slie was hys Brothers 
Wyfe” (1530) ; “ A Compendious Intro- 
duccion, Prologue, or Preface unto the 
Pistlo of St, Paul to the Romayns ” 
(1530); a translation of “The Fyrst Boko 
of Moses called Genesis [with a preface 
and prologue shewinge the use of the 
Scripture] ” (1530) ; “ The Exposition of 
the Fyrst Epistle of Seynt John, with a 
Prologgo before it by W. T.” (1531); 
“The Sup^r of the Lord© after the 
true Moanyiug of tho Sixte of John and 
the xf . of the fyrst Epistle to tho Coriiii' 
thios, whereuuto is added an Epistle to 
the Reader, and incidentally In tha Ex- 
position of the Supper is confuted the 
Letter of Master Mure a^inst John 
F^h” (1533); “A Brief© Declaration 
01 the Sacraments expressing the fyrst 
Original!, how they come up and were 
institute,” etc. (15%) ; “ An Exposicion 
uTOii tlm V., vi. , Tii. Chapters of Mathew, 
whych three chapiters are the Key e and 
the Dore of the Scripture, and the re- 
storing again of Moses Lawe, corrupt by 
the Scribes and Pharisees, etc.” (IMS) ; 
“ Au Answer upto Sir TUpipas More’s 


Dialogue;” “Patliway to Scripture;” 
and revision of the New Testament 
(1634), A Life of Tyndale, and 
Seloctions from hisv Writings, in vo],.* 
i. of Richmond’s “Fatliers of tho 
Cliurch.” See also the “ Life ” by Otfor 

e , and that ,))y Demaiis (1871). Tlie 
s were published (with those of 
Frith and Barnes) in 1573 (with those of 
Frith 1831), and edited by Walter, in 
1848-50. Consult Eadio’s “ Histoiy of ; 
the English Biblo ” and Morley’s “ Eng- 
lish Writers,” vol. vii. 

Tyndall, John, LL.D. (h. Lcigliton 
Bridge, near Carlow, Ireland, August 
21, 1820; d. December 4tli, 1803). “The 
Glaciers of tho Alps” (1860) ; “ Moun- 
taineering” (1861); “A Vacation Tour” 
(1862); “ Heat” considered iis a Mode 
of Motion” (1863); “On Radiation” 
(1865); “Sound” (^1867); “Faraday as 
a Discoverer” (1868); “Lectures on 
Light” (1869); “The Imagination in 
Science” (1870) ; “ Fragments of Scienc*' 
for Unscientific People ” (1871) ; “Hours 
of Exercise in tho Alps ” (1871) ; “ Con- 
tributions to Molecular Physics” (1872); , 
“'I’ho Forms of Water in Clouds ami 
Rivers, Ice and Glacieib” (187*2) ; “ Loc- 
turt5s on Light” (1873'); “Ad'lress de- 
livered before the Britisli Association ’*■ 
(1874) ; “ On tho Transmissioii of Sound 
by the Atmosphere” (1874); “Lessons 
in Electricity” (1876) ; “ Ferimuitation ” 
(1877) ; “ Essays on tho Floating Matter 
of the Air” (1881) ; “ New Fiagmonts” 
(1891), etc. 

TytXer, Patrick Fraser (b. Edi^f- 
biirgh, August 30tli, 1791; <1. Gieat 
Malvem, Worcestersbire, Decciuber 
24th, 1849). “Life of the Admirablo 
Crichton” (1819); “Sir Thomas Craig 
oA Riccartou’* (1823); “The Scottish 
Worthies” (1832); “Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh” (1833) ; and “ King Henry Vlll. 
and his Cout dmporaries ” (1837) ; besides 
his “ History of t^cotland ” (1828-1843) ; 
“England undelf the Reigns of Edward 
VI. and Ma^” (1839)^ “Historical 
View of the Progress of Discovery oti 
th^ Northern Coasts of^America.” See 
Burgon’s “ Memoir df P. F. T.” (1859), 
and the sketch prcflxdd by Small to the 
last oiHtion of the “ History of ScotVind.” 



Vdall, NiohoUw (b. Hamjrohire, 
about 1606 ; d, 1666). ” Ralph Roister 
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Doistcr (about l5o3f Arbor’s Re- 
print (1869), and Morley’s “Englisli 
Writers/’ vols. viii, and xi. 


V . 

Vanbrugb, Sir John (b. 1666; d. 
March 26th, 1726), “The Relapse »» 

• (1*697); “The Provoked Wife” (1698); 

“ iEsop ” (1698) ; “ 'The Pilgrims ” 

(1700); “Tlifj Confederacy” (170.5). 

Leigh Hunt’s Biographical ami 
( hitical notice ; The A theneenm^ January 
19th, 1861 ; and ^uUh and Queries, 2inl 
Series, iii., iv., xi. 

Vaughan, Very Rev. Charles John, 
D.D. (b. 1816; d. 1897)* “ Memorials of 
Harrow Sundays ” (1859) ; “ Tlie (’huich 
of the First Days” (1864-6.5) ; “ Twelve 
Discourses on Liturgy and Worship” 
(1867) ; “Christ Satisfying the Instincts 
^ Humanity ” (1870) ; “ Sundjiys in the 
Temide” (1871); “Temple Sermons” 
(1881); “University Sennous” (1888); 
“Prayers of Jesus Christ” (1891); 

• “ Restful Thoughts in Restless Times ” 
’1893) ; “ Last Words in the Tewndo 
(Jhurch ” (1894), etc. 

* Vaughan, Henry (b. Newton, near 
Brecon, 1621 ; d. Ainil 23rd, 16J)o). 
“Poems, with the T(jnth Satyro of 
Juvenal Englished ” (I <546) ; “ Silex 
Sciiitillaiis ” (1650-5.5) ; “ Olor Icanus” 
(16.51) ; “ Tlie Mount of Olives ” (10.52) ; 
“ Flores i^olitudiiii ” (1654) ; and 
“ Thalia RndMva ” (1678). Poems 

(•817). Complete Works, edited by 
tjrosart (1871). the Biography hy 
Lyte. 

Veitch, John, LL.D. (b. Peebles, 
•October 2 1th, 1829; d. September 3rd, 
1891). “ The Twee<l and other Poems ” 

e ; “ Lucretius and tho Atoiufb 
y ” (1875) ; “ The History and 
Poetry of tlie Scottish Border ” (18777; 
“Institutes of Logic* V (1885); “The 
Fcelfiig for NiJturo in Scottish I?oetry ” 
(1887); “Merlin and other Poems” 
(1889) ; “"Essafs in Philosophy ” (1839) ; 
“Dualism ana Monism,” etc. (189.5); 
“Memoirs 6f Dmgald Stewart and Sir 
Willjfim Hamilton/’ etc. 


Waoo, Rev. Principal Henry, D.D. 

(b. Loudon, December 10th, 1836). 
“ ^J^ristianity and Morality” (1878); 


“Ethics of BeUef ” (1877); “Fomida- 
tions of Faith” (1880); “The Gospel* 
and its Witneasos ” (1883) ; “ Some Cen- 
tral Points of our Lord’s Ministry” 
(1890). Joint eclitor of “A Dictionary 
of Christian Biography” and of “A 
Select Library of Nicene and Post-* 
Niceiie Fathers.” Editor of “The 
St>cakcr’s Commentary on the Apo- 
cryi^ha.” 


Wace, Bfaletro (b. Jersey, about 
1112; (I. about J 1 74). ‘ * Cliwuiiquos des 
Dues de Normandie ” (1825) ; “ Le 
Roman do Rou’.’ (1827, new ed. 1876, 
English translation 1837) ; “ Le Itomaiide 
Brut ”(1836-38); “Vie dc Saint Nico- 
las” (1850) ; “ Vies de la Vierge Marie 
c‘t de S. George ” (1859). See The 
Ih trospecllve Jteview (November, 1853) ; 
Wright’s “ Biogi\ai)hia Literaria ; ” Mor- 
Icy’s “ English Wi'itei's,” vol. iii. ; and 
I’liiqiiet’s “Notice siir la Vie et los 
iScrits de Roberi .Wace.” 


Wakefield, Gilbert (b. Nottingham, 
February 22nd, 1756 ; d. Tjoudon, Sept- 
emW 9tb, 1801). “Poomata Latme 
partirn scripta, pirtiin reddita ” (1776) ; 
“ An Essay on Inspiration ” (1781) ; “A 
Plain and Short Account of tho Nature 
of Baptism ” (1781) ; “An Eiiquiry into 
tlw* Opinions of the Christian Writers of 
tlu3 Throe First Ceulurips concerning the 
Person of Jesus Christ” (1781); “Re- 
marks on the Internal Evidencti of tho 
(’hristian Religion ” (H89) ; “ Silva Cri- 
tica ” (1789-95) ; “An Enquiry into 
the Expediency and Pro})riety of Public 
or Social Worahip ” (1792) ; “ EvlUnices 
of Christianity ” (1793) ; “An Examiiia- 
tion of the ‘ Ago of Re/ison/ by Thomas 
Paine” (1794); “A Reply to Thomas 
Paine’s Second Part of the ‘Age of 
Reason’” (179-5); “ Olisen^ations on 
Pope” (1796); mid “A Reply to some 
Parts of the Bisliop of LlaAdaff’s Address 
to tho People of Great Britain ” (1798). 
His Memoirs, w’ritteii by himlelf, in 
4792, new ed. 1804; his “Correspond- 
ence with Charles James Fox,” in 1813. 

• • 

Wallace, Alfred Russel, D.C.L., 
F.R.S. (b. Usk, Monmouthshire, Janu- 
ary Hth, 1822). “ Travels in the Amazon 
and Rio Negro ” (1853) : “ Contributions 
to the Theory of Natural Selection” 
(1870) ; “The Geographical Distribution 
of Animals” (1870); “Tropical Nature” 
0^78); “Australasia” (1^8f, “Hie 
Psyeho-Pliysiological Sciences and their 
Assailants” (1878); “Island Life” 
(1880) ; “ Land Nationalisation ” (1882) ; 
“Forty-Five Years of Registration 
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Statistics ” (1884) ; “ Darwinism” (1889), 
»etc. 

Walter, Edmaad (b. Coloshill, 
Hertfordshire, March 2ud, 1605; d. 
Beaconsfield, October 21st, 1687). 

“Poems*’ (1645, new ed., with “Life,” 
-by Belkp 1871). Works in prose and 
verse, 1729. See- Johnson’s “Lives,” 
etc. 


Walpole, Horace, fourth Earl of 
Oxford (b. October 5th, 1717 ; d. March 
2ud, 1797). “.tEdes Walpoliauic; ora 
Description of the ricturcs at Houghton 
Hall, tho Seat of Sir Bobert Walpole, 
Earl of Oxford” (1752) ; “Catalogue of 
the Koj'al and Noble Authors of Eng- 
land, witli Liste of their Works ” (1758) ; 
“Fugitive Pieces in Prose and Verse” 
(iT^oS) ; “Catalogue of the Collections of 
rictnies of tho Duke of Devonshire” 
(1760) ; “Anecdotes of Painting in Eug- 
lainl” (1702-71); “Catalogue of En- 
gravers who have been born or resided 
in England’’ (1763); “'Ihe Castle of 
Otranto” (1765); “Historic Doubts on 
the Life and Beign of King Bichaid 
III,” (1708) ; “ The Mystoiious Mother ” 

a ; “ Miscellaneous Antiquities ” 

; “ Description of tho Villa of 
Horace Walpole at StraAvbeiTy Hill” 
(1772); “Letter to tho Editor of the 
Miscellanies of Thomas Chatterton ” 
(1779) ; “ Hieros^yj)hick Talcs ” (1785) ; 
“ Essay on Modem Gardening ” (1785) ; 
“ Hasty Productions ” (1791) ; “Memoirs 
of the Last Ten Years (1751-60) of the 
Beign of George IT.” (1812); “ Eomiuis- 
ceiices ” n818) ; “ Memoirs of tho Beign 
of King George 111., from his Accession 
to 1771 *’ (1815); “ Journal of the Beign 
of George III., from 1771 to 1783” 
(1859) ; and several minor publications. 
“ Memoirs,” edited by Eliot Warburten, 
in 1851 “The Letters of Horace 


graphics,” “Lettres do la Marquise du 
Deffaiid a Horace Walpole” (I’aiisf 
1864); and Henry Austin Dobson’s 
“ Horace Walpole ” (1890). ‘ 


Walpole, Spencer, LLJ>. (b. Feb- 
ruary 6th, 1839). “ Life of the Bight 
Hon. Spencer Perceval” (1874); “A 
History of England from tho Gonclnsion 
of tho Great W in 1815” (1878-86); 
“Life of Lord John Bussell” (1889); 
“The L&n^of Home Buie” (1893), etc. 


Walton, Isaak (b. Stafford, August 
9th, 1593; d. Winchester, December loth, 
1683), Lives of Donne (1640) ; Wotton 


(1651); Hooker (1665); Herbeit (1670); 
and Sanderson (1678), the first four pub- 
lished together in 1671 ; “ The Comuleat 
Angler: or, the Contemplative Man’s, 
Becreatiou” (1653). Life by Dr. ZoucU 
in 1 81 i . See also the Lives by Hawkins, 
Nicholas, and Dowling, and Shepherd’s 
“Waltoniaua” (1879). 

Warburten, William, Bishop of 
Gloucester (b. Newark, December 24th, 
1698; d. Gloucester, June 7th, 1779). 
“ Miscellaneous Traiislatious, in Proso 
and Verso, from Itonmn Poets, Orators, 
and Historians ” (1714); “A Critical pud 
Philosophical luqiiiry into tho Causes of 
Prodigies and Miracle.s, us related by 
Histoiians, etc.” (1727) ; “Tho Allianco 
between Ohui ch and Sta to ’ ’ (1736) ; ‘ ‘ The 
Divine Legation of Moses Demonstrated” 
(1737-41); “ A ' Vindication of Pope’s 
* Essay on Man ’ ” (1740) ; a Commentary 
on the same work (1742); “Julian” 
(1750 ) ; “ Ihe PriiiciiJes of Natural and 
Bcvcalcd BeligioTi, occasionally opened 
and cMlaiiied ” (1753-64) ; “A View fjC 
Loi-d Bolingbroke’s Philosophy” (1756) ; 
“The Doctrine of Grace” (1762), and 
some minor publications. Works edited 
by Bishop Hurd in 1788. Literary Jte- 
inaiiiH in 1841. His “Letters to tho 
Hon. Charles Yorke from 1752 to 1770, 
privately printed in 1812, Dr. Parr 
edited in 1789 “Tracts by Warburton 
and a Warburtonian,” and in 1808, 
“ Letters from a late eminent Prelate to 
one of his Friends” (Hurd). Works 
(1811). Life by Rev. J. S. Watson in 
1863. 6V6»aiso “Bibliotheca Pamana,” 
'The QunrtcrUf Jtei'tcw lor June, 1812, 
Isaac d’Ismcli’s “Quarrels of Authors,*’ 
Hunt’s “Religious Thought in Eiig- 
l.ind,” and Leslie Stephen’s “English 
Thought in the Eighteenth Century.” 

Ward, Adolphus William, LL.D., 
Iiltt.D. (b. Harap,‘’teafl, Dec. 2nd, 1837). 
“History uf English Dramatic liitcra- 
ture to the Death of Queen Anne” 
(1876) ; “ Chaurei-;’ (187.9) ; “ Dickens ” 
(1882); “llie Counter Iloformatjon ” 
(1889), etc. Translator of Curtins’ “ His- 
tory of Greece,” editor’ of , The OU 
Tln^lish Drama series, and of Pope’s 
Poetical Works, etc. ® 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, uk Arnold 
(b. 1851). “Milly ami Oily” (l«8l) ; 
“bliss Brethertoii” (1881); “Robert 
Elsinfere” (1888); “David Grieve” 
(1892) ; “Marcella ” (1801) ; “ iruitaviane 
and tho Future ” (1804) ; “ The Story of 
Bessie Costrell” (1895); “Sir George 
Tressady ” (1896) ; “ Helbcck of Banuis- 
daloj* (1898). 
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Ward, WUMd. The Wish to Be- 
lieve’* (1884); “The Clothes of Re- 
ligiozi »» (1886) ; “ W. G-. Ward and the 
•Oxford MoveraenV’’ (1889); “W. G. 
ward and tho Catholic Revival ” (1893) ; 
“ Witnesses to tho Unseen ** (1893;, etc. 

• Word, William George, D.D. (b. 
1812; d. 1882). “Ideal of a Christian 
Church ” (1844) ; “ Essays on the Philo- 
sophy of Theism *’ (1834), etc. Edited 

• the Dublin Review, Hee Wilfrid Ward’s 
“W. G. Ward and tho Oxford Move- 
ment” (1889), and“W. G. Ward and 
thei^Jatholic Revival ” (1893). 

Warner, WUUam (b. Io58 ; d. 1608). 
“Pan, his Syrinx or Piiio” (1584); 
“Albion’s Eiij^lami” (1580); “Meuas- 
chini,” from Plautus (lo95). 

Warren, Samuel, D.G.L. (b. Dcn- 
hil^hshire, May 23rd, 1807 ; d. July 29th, 
1877). “Piissacros from the Diary of a 
La te Pliysiciau ’ * (1832) ; ‘ ‘ 'J’en I’lzoimiid 
a Year” (1841); “Now and Then” 
^847) ; ‘ ‘ The Lily and the Bee ” (1851) ; 
“Miscellanies, Critical and Imagina- 
tive” (1854); “The Moral and Intel- 

• leetuftl Development of the Ago” 
(1851); and several' legal works. 
“Works” (1853, 1854). 

• Warton, Thomas (b. Basingstoke, 
1728 ; d. Oxford, May 2l8t, 1790). “ Five 
Pastoral Eclogues” (1745); “The 
Pleasures of Melancholy ” (1745) ; “ Tho 
Triumph of Isis ” (1749) ; “An Ode for 
Masic^’ (1751); “The Union; or, Select 
Scots and English Poems ” (1753) ; “ Ob- 
servations on dhe Faery Queoiie of 
Spenser” (1753): “The Observer Ob- 
served” (1756) ; “ The Life and Literary 
Remains of Ralph Bathurst, M.D.,Dean 
of Wells” (1761); Contributrons to tho 
Oxford Collcclioii of Verses (1701); 
*“ A Companion to the Guido and a Guide 
to tho Companion ” (1762) ; “ The Oxfor^ 
Suiisago” (1764); an edition of Theo- 
critus (1770) ; “ The Life of Sir Thomygi 
Pope” (1772); “Allistpryof Kiddingtoii 
Parish” (1781); “An Inquiry into tho 
Poems attribu^d to Thoma.s Rowley” 
(1782); an ed^ioii of Milton (1785); 

“ The Progi-ess of’ DiscontenI,” 
“Newmarket, a Satire,” “A Paue^'ric 
on Ale,” “A Description of the City, 
College, and Cathedral of Winchester,” 

“ History of English Poetry ” (1774, 178P, 
new edition 1870). “ Poetical Works,” 
*with Memoirs and Notes, by Richard 
Mant, in 1802. Se% Dennis’s “ Studies 
in English Literature,” and Cornkill 
Maga^tV i 1865, vol. xi. 

Waterlana, ]>fuiiel (b. LincolnslyTe, 


Feb. 14th, 1683; d. Dec. 23rd, 1740)^ 
“Queries in Vindication of Christ’s 
Divinity” (1719); “Sermons in Defence 
of Christ’s Divinity” (1720); “Case of 
Arian Subscrujtiou Considered” (1721) ; 
“A Second Vindication” (1723); “A 
Further Vindication” (1724); A Cri^ 
tical History of the Atlianasian Creed” 

e ; “ The Nature, Ohligatiou, and 
cy of the Christian Sacraments 
Considered ” (1730) ; “The Importance 
of tho Doctrine of the Trinity Asserted ” 
(1734); “Review of 1 ho Eucharist” 
(1737) ; “ Scripture Vindicated against 
Tindal.” “Works” in 1823, with “A 
Review of his Life and Writings.” 

Watkins, Ven. Honry William, 
D.D. (b. 1844). “ Religion and ScienoD ” 
(1879); “Modern Critinnin CmisklCTcd 
in its Relation to the Fourth uosiwl” 
(1890); etc. 


Watklnson, Rev. William L. (b. 

Hull, Aug. 30ih, 1838). “Mistaken 
Signs,” etc. (1882); “^hn Wicklif” 


(1884) ; “ The luOuenco of Scepticism on 
Character” (188(>) ; “Noonday Ad- 
dresses . . . in . . . Manchester ” (1800) ; 
“Lessons of Prosperity,” etc. (1890); 


“ Tho Transfigured Sackcloth ” (1891). 


WatBon, H. B. Marriott. “ Mara- 


hunji ” (1888) ; “ Lady Faintheart ” 
(1890); “The Web of the Spider” (1891); 
“Diogenes of Loudon,” etc. (1893); 
“Galloping Dick ”(1895). 


Watson, Riohard,*Bi.shop of Llnn- 

daff (b. Heversham, Westmorelaiid, Aug., 
1737 ; d. Calgarth Park, Westmoreland, 
July 4th, . 1810). “ Institutioncs Mutal- 
lurgicns” (1768); “An Apology for 
Christianity ” (1776) ; “ Letter to Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis on tho Church Rove- 
nue.s ; “ Chemical Essays ” (1781-87) ; 

“ Tlioolqgical Tracts ” (1785) ; “JSermons 
ou Public Occiisions and Tracts on Re- 
ligious Subjects ” (1788) ; An Apology 
for the Bible ” (1796) ; “ Principlc.^of tho 
Rovolutiou ViiKlicntcd,” etc. “ Anec- 
dotes of tho lafo of Richard Waltsoii. 
BLshop of Llandaff, written by Himself,” 
in 1847. • 


Watson, Thomaa (b. 1560 ; d. 1592). 
“ The Hecatompatliiu ; or, Pajssionate 
Coutiui’e of Love, divided into two 
parts’* (1582); “Amynttis” (1585); 
“ Melibcciis ” (1590) ; “An Eclogue upon 
the Death of tne Right Hon. Sir Francis 
Wafsinghnm ” (1590) ; “ ITioFirtt Set of 
Italian Madrigals Englisliea” (1590); 
“ Amiutte Gaudia” (1592) ; “ Tho Tears 
of Fancie ; or, Love Disdained ” (1593) ; 
“Compendium Memorise Localis:” and 
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<a translation of tho “ Antigone” of 
Sophocles. Sf’c Morlcy's ‘‘ English 
Writer^” vols. ix. and x. 

Watson, William (b. Wharfcdale). 
“ Epigrams of Art, Life, and Nature ” 
41SS4) ; Wordsworth’s Gmve,” etc. 
(1&S9); “Pocm.s’» (1 892) Lyric Love,” 
an anthology (1892); “Luclirymje Mu- 
saruin, and other Poems ” (1892) ; “ Ex' 
cursions in Criticism ; ” “ The Eloping 
Angels ” (1893) ; “ Od(\s, and other 
Poems” (1891) ; “ Father of the Forest” 
(1895) ; ** The Purple East ” (1896) ; 
“The Year of Shame” (1896); “The 
Hope of the World ” (1897). 

Watts. lA3iao. B.B. (b. 1671; d. 
1748). “Hone Lyricro” (1706); 
“ fiyimis ” (1707) ; “ Guide to Prayer” 
(l71o); “Psalms and Hymns” (1719); 
“ Divine and Moral Songs for Children ” 
(1720) ; “ Sermons on Vanous Subjects ” 
n721-23); “Logic” (1726); “Tho 
Christian Doctrine of tlui Trinity ” 
(1726): “On the Love of God”; “On 
th(j Use and Abuse of the Passions ” 
(1720); “Catechisms for Children and 
Vonlh ” (1730) ; “ Short View of Scrip- 
ture History ” (1730) ; “ Humhle At- 
tempt towards the Revival of Practical 
Religion” (l731) ; “Philosophical Es- 
says” (1734); “lleliquiic Juveniles” 
(1734), “Eswiy^on the Strength imcl 
Wejikuoss of Human Reason ” (1737) ; 
“'Hie World to Come” (1738); “The 
Rnin and Recoveiy of Mankind ” (1740) ; 
“ Tinprovemeiit of the Mind” (1741); 
“Orthodoxy nud Charity United” 
(1745); “Glory of Christ as God-Man 
Uiiv(3iled” (1716); “Evangelical Dis- 
courses” (1747); “Niue Sennoos 
Preached in 1718-19” (1812); “Chris- 
tian Theology and Elthics ” with a “ Life ” 
by Mills, in 1839. Works (1810-12). 
* Life ” ny Milner, including the “Corre- 
spondence, 1834 ; also by Southey, 
Palmer, and Paxton Hood (1875). 

Watts, Walter Theodore (b. St. 

Ives,' 1836). A leading contributor U 
the J<nn/dopcedia Untannica^ the Ath- 
ni(Ciim, etc. ‘ '■ 

Webster, Mra Augusta, nee Daviss 
(d. Sept. 5th, 1894). “ A Woman Sold, 
and other Poems ” (1866) ; ** Dramatic 
Studies” (1866); “The Auspicious 
Day” (1872); “Disguises’-” (1880); 
“*ie Sentence” (1887); “Mother and 
Daughtbr ” (1895), etc, «. 

Webster, John (b. late in the IGth 
century; d. about 16^). (With Dekker), 
“The Famous History of Sir 'Thomas 
Wyat” (1607)'; “The White Devil” 


(1612); “A Monumental Columne Erected 
to the Loving Memory of Henry, late 
Prince of Wales ” (1613) ; “ Tho Devil’s 
Law Case” (1623); w“Tho Duchess off 
Malfy” (1623); “The Monument of 
Honour ” (1624) ; “Appius and Virginia ” 
(1654) ; “ The Wonder ” (1661) ; 

and (with Rowley) “A Cure for a 
Cuckold ” (1661). “ Works,” with Life, 
by Dyce, in 1830 ; and by W. Hiulitt, 
in 1857. Morley’s “ English Wrft- 

CTS,” vol. xi. 

Wedmore, Frederick (b. 1814). 

“ Tlie Two Lives of Wilfrid Harris ” 
(1868) ; “ A Snapt Gold Ring” (1871) ; 
“Two Girls” (1873); “Studies m 
English Art ” (1 876 and 1880) ; “ Mxsters 
of Genre Painting” (1879); “Four 
Masters of Etcbiifg ” (1883) ; “ Pastorals 
of France*’ (1877); Life of Balzac 
(1889) ; “ Hoiiuuciations ” (1893) ; “ Or- 
geos and Miradon” (1890), etc. 

Welldon, Rev. James Edward 
Cowell, D.D. (b. April 25th, 18545. 
“S<'rmoiis Preached to Harrow Boys” 
(1887 and 1891) ; “ The Sinritual Life ” 
(1888); “ Geral<l Everslcy’s Friemishi])’' > 
(1895) ; translations of Aristotle’s “ Poli- 
tics ” and “ Rhetoric,” etc. 

Wesley, Charles W. (b. 1708 ; dS 
1788). “ Hymns and Snored Poems ” 
(1749); “Hymns for the Nativity” 
(175t)); “Gloria P.'itri” (175,3); and 
many other volumes of sfiered poetry. 
Sermons, with Memoir (1816). Works 
(1829-31). .SVc Lives by Southey (1820), 
Wedgwood (1870), Tyersaan (1870). 

Westoott, Bight Rev. Broolfie 
Foss, P.D., D.C«lf. (b. near Birming- 
ham, January, 1825). “ The Eh'meiits 
of Gospel Ilai-mony” (1851); “Tho 
History of tho Canon of the Now Testa- 
ineiit ” (1855) ; “ Charact(3risties of tho 
Gospel Miracles ” (1859) ; “ Introduction 
to the Study of the Gospels” (1860); 
‘^Tlio Bible and the Church” (1864); 

“ Tho GosjkjI of the* RoKurrcctioii ” 

S ; “The History f»f tho Eiiglish 
” (1869) ; “ On the Religious Office 
of tho Universities ” (1873) ; “ The Re- 
visers and the Greek Text of the New 
[ Testament” (1882);* “The Historic 
I Faith” (1883) ; “ Tlie Revelation of the 
' Father ” (1884) ; “ The New Testfcnent 
in Greek ” (1885) ; “Christus Consum- 
matoT ” (1886) ; “ Social Aspects of Chris- , 
tiani^ ” (1887) ; “ Religious Thought m 
the West^’ (1891) ; The Epistle to tho 
Hebrews ” (1892) ; “ The Gospel of Life ” 
(1892) ; “ The Incarnation and Common 
Life” (1893); etc, 
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Wesrxnan, Stanley Jolin (b. Lud- 
low, August 7th, 1855). “ The House of 
jthe Wolt ” (1800) * The Newllecttrr” ; 
• The Story of Francis Cliuldo ” (1891) ; 
“A Geiitlonian of France” (1893); 
“ The Man in Black ” ; “ Under the 

* Red Robe ” ; “ My Laily Rotha ” (1894) ; 
“ Minister of Fi’anoo ” ; ‘‘ The Red Cock- 
ade ” (1895) ; “Shrewsbury” (1808). 

• IVliateley, Riobard, Arclihishop of 
Dublin (b. London, Februniy 1st, 1787 ; 
d. Dublin, October 8lh, 18(i3). “His- 
toric Doubts relative to Niqwleon ” 
(1819) ; “ The Use and Abuse of Party- 
f(‘(iling in Matters of Religion” (1822); 
“On Some of tln^ Peculiarities of the 
Clu isfiin Religion ” (1825) ; “'J'he Ele- 
inentsof Logic ” (1827); “OiiSome Difli- 
cultioa in the Writings*of St. Paul and 
on other ])arts of the New Testament” 
(1S2S) ; “ Elements of Rhetoric ” 0828) ; 
“A View of the Scriptural Revelations 
CoMcerning a Future State” (1829); 
‘A Introductory Lectiu'ca on Politiciil 
Economy” (i8.'31); “Thoughts on the 
Sabbath” 0832) ; ** Thoughts on Secoii- 

• dary PuniMimout” (1832) ; “ Essap on 
Some of the Dangers to the Christian 
Faith” (183!>); “ 'I'he History of Rc- 
iigious Worship” (1817); and “A Col- 
lection of English Synonyms” (1852); 
etc. Life ami Corrtisjioiidenco b} liis 
< la ugh ter (ISbb). <SVe also Fitzpatrick’s 
“ Memoirs of Wliatoley ” (l8Gt). 

Whetstone, George (temp. Eliza- 
belli). “ The Hocke of Regard ” (1570) ; 
“1’bu ri^bt eamellent and famous His- 
torye of Promos and ( 'aasandra ” (1578) ; 
‘ /\ii Hejitameroii of (3ivill Discourses” 
(1582); “A Miriir for Magestrates of 
Cytics” (1581); “An Addition; or, 
'J ouclistoiio of the Time ” (1584) ; “ Tlic 
•Honourable Reputation or a Souldier” 
(l5S(i); “ The English Myrror ” (1588) ; 
‘ • The Eneniie to Unthriftyiiesso ” (1‘>8U)P; 
“Amelia” (1593); Remembrances of 
Sir I9iilip Sidnjiy, Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
(tef)^e Gascoigne, ct(% For Biogi-aphy 
and Uriticisinji Wartoii’s “English 
Poetry,” Ritson’s “ Biblio^aphia Poe- 
tica,” Befoe’s ‘%iiocdotcs of Literature,” 
Brydgfis’ “ Oeuseiu Liteiiiria,” and 
Colliers “Poeticftl Decameron.” 

WHeweU, WUllom, D.D. (b. Lan- 
eashiro, May 24tli, 1794 ; d. March 6tfi, 
1808). “ Elementary "IVeatise on»Me- 

* yhanics” (1819) ; “ Analytic-al Btatics” 
( 1833) ; ‘ ‘ il^troiiomyaud General Physics 
C'msiuercd with reference to Natural 
Theology” (1833); “A History of the 
Inductee Sciences ” n837) : “ The Phi- 
losophy of the Inductive Sciences” 


I 


(1840) ; “Tlie Mechanics of Engineering” • 
(1811) ; “ Elements of Morality ” (1815) ; 
“Tlie History of Moral Philosophy m 
Englsind ” (1852) ; etc. “ Aii Account of 
his W'ritings, with Selections from his 
CPjrespondence,” by I. Todhu^iter. in, 

Whlto, Rev. Xdwnrd (b. Loudon, 
May 11th, 1819). “Life in Christ” (1846); 
“Mystery of Growth,” etc. (1867); 

“ Some of the Minor Moralities of Life ” 
(1868) ; “ Life and Death ” (1877) ; “ The 
Higher Criticism” (1892); “Modern 
Spiritualism ” (1893), etc. 

White, Henry Klrke (b. Notting- 
ham, August 21st, 1785 ; d. Cambridge, 
October 19th, 1806) was the author of 
“ Clifton Grove ” and other poems, pub- 
lished in 1803. liernAius were edited, 
with a “Idfe,” by Southey. tSt'e also 
the Biography by Sir Harris Nicolas. 

White, Joseidi Blanco (b. 1775 ; 
d. 1811). “Letters from Spam by Don 
Lcucadio Dollado” (1821); “Practical 
and Internal Evidence iiguinst C-atholic- 
ism ” (1826); “ Sci*.ond Travels of an Irish 
Gciiflemaii in Search of n Religion ” 
(1883), He was also the editor of the 
London AVric/e, ns w'cllaaof two Spanish 
journals. His sonnet “ To Night ” was 
i':ilh*<l by Coleridge the finest in the lan- 
guage. Sve ‘ ‘ Life of 1 iBv. tf oseph Blaiwo 
White, written by Himself, with por- 
tions r»f his Corrc'spoudoiicn,” edited by 
John Hainiltoii Thoni (ISIS), 

White, William Hale, “Reuben 
Shai)i‘ott” (b. Bedford, December 22nd, 
1831). “The Autobiogr.iphy of Mark 
Rutherford” (1881); “Mark Ruther- 
ford’s Duliveraiicc ” (1885); “The 

Revolution in Tanuer'.s Lane” (1887); 

“ Mii’iam’s Schooling ” (1889) ; “ Cathe- 
rine Furze ” (1893) ; “ Clara Ih»pgood ” 

a ; translation of Spin^»za’.s “Ethic” 
and “ De Eineudationo Iiitel- 
lectus ” (189.'i). • 


M Whitehead, Charles, (b. 1804; d, 
1 862). “ Aiitobiograidiy of Jack Ketch ” 
(1834); ‘•Richard Savage” (1842); 
“Earl of Essex” (1843); “Smiles end 
’rears” (1817); “Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh” (1851). 


Whyte, Rev. Alexander, D.D. 

(1), Kirriftnuir, 1837). “The Shorter 
Catechism ” (1883) ; “ Chanicters and 
Cliai’aelcristics ” of W. Law* (1893) ; 
“Bunyan’s Characters” (•893> ©te.); 
“ Jacob Behmeii ” (1894) ; “ Samuel 
Rutherford and Some of His Correspon- 
dents” (1891); “ liancclot Aiidrewesand 
His Private Devotions ” (1896), etc. 
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MnisTte-MelTUle, George Jobn (b. 

1821 ; d. December 5th, 1878). “Digby 
Grand” (1853) ; Geuenil Bounce ” 
(1854) ■ “Kato Coventry” (1856) } “Tlio 
Interpreter’* (1858) ; ‘‘Holmby House” 
(1860); “Good for Nothing” (1861); 
“Tilbity Nogo” (1861); “Market 
Harborough” G^Ol); “The Gladiators” 
(1863); “Brookes of Bridlemei'e” (18W): 
“TIio Queen’s Maries” (1864); “Cerise” 
(I860); “Bones and I** (1868); “The 
White Rose” (1868); “ M. or N.” 
(1869); “Contraband” (1870); “Sar^ 
chedon” (1871); “Satanella” (1872); 
“The True Cross” (1873); “Undo 
Jobn ” (1874) ; “ Sister Louise ” (1875) ; 
“Katorkto” (1875); “Kosine” (1876); 
“ Roy’s Wife ” (1878) ; and “ Bhick but 
C(^.nely” (1879). 

Wilberforce. Samuel, DJD^ Bishop 
of Oxford and Winchester (b. Clapham 
Common, September 7th, 1805: d. July 
19Ui, 1873). “ Life of Mr. Wilberforct?,^’ 
his father (1838); “ Agatlios,” etc. (1840); 
“ Eucharistica ” (1840); “The Rocky 
Island,” etc. (1840); “History of the 
Episcopal Church m America” (1844); 
“Heroes of Hebrew History” (1870); 
“Essays” (1874); “Charges and Ser- 
mons,” etc. Life by Canon Ashwell and 
li. G. Wilberforce; also by G. W. 
Daniel. 

Wilde, JanefFrancesoa Speranza, 
Lady (d. 1896). “Ugo Bassi” (1857); 
“Poems” (186D; “Driftwood from 
Scandinavia ’ ’ (Iot 4) ; ‘ • Ancient Legends 
. . . of Ireland” (1887); “Ancient Cures, 
Cliai ms, and Usages of Ireland ” (1890) ; 
“ Notes on Men, Women, and Books ” 



Wilde, Oscar Fingall OTlahertie 
Wills (<j. Dublin, 1856), “Poems” 
‘Tltf Happy Prince,” etc. 
A IIousc 01 Pomegranates” 
Lord Arthur Savile’s Crimes,” 
j(1891); “The Picture of Doiifui 
r»» /’Ifton- TnUnfioTiQf’ (1891)' 

(1?93);’ 


etc. 

Grey 


(1891); “Iptentions” 

“Lady Windenuore’s Paik” 
“Salome,” in French (1893); ' “A 
Woman of No Importance” (1894); 
“The Sphinx” (1894). 

Wilkes, Jobn (b. Clerkeuwell, Octo- 
ber 17th, 1727 ; d, London, ^December 
27th, 1797). “An Essay on Woman” 
(1763); “Speeches” (1777-9 and 1786); 
awl “Letters” (1767, 1768, 1769, hnd 
1804). “Life” by Baskerville in 1769, 
by Watson 1870, by Craddock in 1772, 
by Almon in 1805, and by W. F. Rae in 
1873. ' 


WllUam «f Btalmesbnry (b. 1096 ; 
d. about 1142). “Gesta Begum An- 
glorum,” “Historia Novella,’^ “ Gesta 

Poiitificumy” etc.^ ia tho “ Scriptorj^fc 
post Bedam,” edited by Sir Homy 
Saville. Of the first two, thei'e is an 
edition by Sir PutTus Hardy, published . 
in 1840 for the Historical Society, An 
English translation by the Rev. John 
Sharpe, issued in 1815, formed tho basis 
of that made by Dr. Giles, which is in-< 
eluded in Bohn’s “ Autiquaiian Library ” 
(1847). tSce also Motley’s “Engrish 
Writers,” vol. iii. *. 

Wilson, Sir Daniel (b. Edinburgh, 
January 51h, 1816 ; d. August 6th, 1892). 
“Memorials of Eciiiiburgli in the Olden 
Time” (1846-4^8); “Oliver .Cioimvell 
and the Protccioriito ” (1848); “Tin) 
Archaeology and Ih-ehistoiic Annals of 
Scotland ” (1851) ; “ Prehistoric Man : 
Researches into the Origin of Civilisation 
in tho Old and New Worlds” (1863) ; 
“Chatterton: a Biographical StudV” 
(1869); “Caliban” (1873); “Spnng 
Wild Flowers;” and “Tho Lost At- 
lantis ” (1892). 

Wilson, George (b. Edinburgh, Fcb- 
ruaiy 2lfit, 1818; d. November 22ncl, 
1859). “Life of Cavendish” (1851); 
“Life of Reid” (1852); “The Five 
Gate-Ways of Knowledge ” G^'’^6) ; 
“PaiJcr, Pen, and Ink; ” various scien- 
tific treatises ; “Life of Professor E<i- 
M'ard Forbes” (1861). Memoir by his 
sister (1866). , 

Wilson, Jobn (“Christopher North^’) 
(b. Paisley, May 18th, 1785; d. Edin- 
burgh, April 3id, 1854). “ Tho Islo of 
Palms” (1812); “The City of the 
Phigiie ” (1816) ; “ Lights and Shadows 
of Scottidi Life” (1822); “Tho Trials 
t'f Miu-garot Lindsay” (1823); “The 
Foresters ” (1824) ; “ Essay on tho Life 
ihd Genius of Robert^ Burns” (1841) ; 
and “ Rccreatioii^of Christopher Norlh” 
(1842). Poems and Dramatic Works 
collectively in 1 825. His completti Works, 
edited by Professor Pefricr, “in 1855-8. 

“ Life ” by his daughter, Mrs. Gordon 
(1863). I 

•Winter, John Strange, re'ivAMrs. 
Hci^tta Eliza Vaughan Stannard (b. 
York, Jaimary 13th, 1850). “ Cavalry t 
Life” (1881); “ Booties’ Baby ” (1885); 
“Houp-la” (1886); “Pluck” (1886); 

“ On March ” (1886) ; “ Mignou’s 

Secret” (1886); “Mignon’s Husband ” 
(1887) ; “ That Imp ” (1887) ; “ Booties’ 
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Cliildren*' (1888); “ Coiifeesious of a 
Publisher »» (1888); “ Buttons ” (1889) ; 
“Mrs. Bob’’ (1889); “Dinna Forcet” 
y*l^90)j “Ferrers Oourt»» (1890)) 

Went for a Soldier ” (1800) ; “ Harvest” 
(1891); **Luniley tlio Painter ” (1891); 
I “ The Other Man’s Wife*” (1891) ; “Only 
Human” (1892); “A Man’s Man^’ 
(1893); “That Mrs. Smith” (1803); 
“ Aunt Johnnie ” (1893) ; » The Soul of 
Bishop” (1893); “A Bom Soldier” 
(1891); “ A Seventh Child ” (1891); “A 
Ma^nifioniit youngfMan” (1895); “Grip” 
(1893); “ 1 Loved Her Once” (1898); 
“The Strange Story of My Life ” (1896). 


Wither, George (h. 1588 ; cl. 1607). 
‘^Prince Henry’s Obsequies ; ovMoume- 
full Elegies upon his Peath ” (1612) ; 
“Abuses Stript and Wliipt; or, Satiri- 
call Essaye.s” (1613); “ Epithalamia ” 
(1613) ; “A Satyre wiitten to the King’s 
most excellent Majestyc ” (1611) ; “ The 
Shepheard’s Pipe” (1614, written with 
B?bwne); “The Shopheards Hunting” 

E ; “Fidelia” (1617); “AA^ither’s 
I ” (1618) ; “ A Prepare tioii to the 
^’salter” (1619); “Exercises upon the 
First Psalraes, both in Verse and Prose ” 
(1()2()) ; “ The Songs of the Old Testa - 
igc'iit, tr.iiislated inte English Measures” 
G 62 1 ) ; “ J u veniliii ’ ’ (1622) ; ‘ * llie 
Mistreas of Philarcto ” (poems, 1622) ; 

‘ ‘The Ilymnes and Songs of the Church ” 
(1623) ; “The Seholler’s Purgatorj*, dis- 
covered in the Stationer’s Common- 
wealth, and described in a Discourse 
Apologcticall ” ^162.)-26) ; “Britain’s 
Keniembraucer, containing a Narrative 
of me Plague lately past ” (1028) ; “ The 
lA'sa.lmes of David translated into Lyrick 
Verse” (1632); “Collection of Em- 
blemes” (l(i35) ; “Nature of Man” 
C1636); “Bead aud AVonder” (1641)^ 
“A Prophesie” (1641); “Hallelujah’^ 

m ; “Campo Musoa” (1643); “ So^ 
dendo ” (1643) ; “ Mcrcurius Riis-^ 
tious” (1643); The Speech without 
Doore” (1644) ; “Letters of Advice 
touching the Clioico of Knights and 
Burgesses for the Parliament” (1614); 
etc. Sre AVood’““Athenw Oxonien^i” 
Brydgos’ “ Ceusura^Literaria,” “British 
Bibliograph^ii’,” aM “Restituta;” an 
essay ■ AVithor’s Works by Charles 
Lanib, >A’'illinott's “ Lives of the Sacretk 
Poets,” and Farr’s Introduction to,his 

edition of the “ Hallelujah.” • 

% 

Woloot» John, M.i.(“ Peter Piudru*”) 
(1). Dodbitioke, Devonshire, May, 1738 ; 
d. January 13tli, 1819). “ The Lousiad” 
(1786j. Works (1794-1801). A Li£e.o£ 


him is included in the “Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary ” for 1820. 

Wollstonocraffc, Mary. Mrs.* God- 
win (b. 1109; a. 1791). “TliougJits on 

the Education of Daughters” (1787); 
“ Female Header ; or, Miscellaneous 
Pieces ” (1789) ; “ Moral and Historical 
Relation of the French Revolution” 
(1790) ; “ Original Stories from Real 
Life” (1791); “A Vindication of the 
Rights of AVomcn, with Strictures on 
Political and Moral Subjects” (1792); 
“Origin and Progress of the Frciicli 
Revolution, and its Effects on Europe ” 
(1795); and “ Letters Written during a 
Short Residence in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark” (1796). Posthumous 
Works, with a Memoir, b}' AVilbrnn 
Godwin, in 1798. A “ Defence of their 
Character and Conduct ’’in 1803. Her 
Letters edited, with Memoir, by Kegan 
Paul (1878). 


Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, Field- 
Marshal Viscount, K.P., D.C.X.., 
LL.D, (b. near Dublin, June 4tb, 1833). 
“ NaiTutivo of the AA^ar with Cliina in 
1860” (1861); “The Soldier’s Pocket- 
book for Keld Service ” (1 809) ; “Field 
Pocket-book for the Auxiliary Forces ” 
(I873i) ; “ Life of John Churchill, Duke 
of Iklarlborough, to the Accession of 
Q’k cii Anne ”(1891); “ Decline mid Fall 
of Napoleon ” (1895). • 

Wood. Anthony A (b. Oxford, 
December 17th, 1632 i d. November 
29th, 1695). “Historia ot Antiquitates 
UniverMitetis Oxoniensis ” (1674) ; “ A- 
theiim Oxuiiieusos ” (1691-92) ; “ Fasti ; 
or. Annals of the said University ; ” 
and “A Vindication of tlio Ilistorio- 
gi'iipher of the University of Oxford and 
his AVorks from the reproaches of the 
Bishop of Salisbury ” [BunietJ in 1693. 
A Life of AVood in 1711. another^n 1772. 
Scf also that by Rawliusoi^ (1811), and 
Bliss (1848), ajid MavmiUau's Magazine 
for July and August of 1875. • 

Wood. Mrs. Honry (b. 1820 > d. 
rtbruary 10th, 1887). “ East Lynne ” 

B ‘“ni»Chaniiings ” (18i;2); “Mrs. 

irton’s Troubles” (1862); “The 
Shadow of Ashlydyat ” (1863); “The 
Foggy Night at Oiford” (1863); “St. 
Mmtm’s Eve”(18G6) ; “A Life’s Secret” 

S ; “ Roland Yorko ” (1869) ; “ Dene 
w” (1871); “Johnny Ludlow” 
(1874-85) ; “Edina ” (1876) ; “Pomeroy 
Abb^” (1878); “Court NethefleighJ;’ 
(1881); “About Ourselves” (1883); 
aud several postliumous works. 

Woolner, Thomas, R.A. (b. H:id- 
leigh| Suffolk, December 17th, 1826', 



Wordsworth 
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Wright 


d. October 7th, 1892). “Silenus” 
(1884); “'rii-esias’* (1886); “NcUy 
bale?’ (1887); “My Beautiful Lady” 
(1887), etc. 

Wordsworth, Charles, DJ>., 

Bishou of St. AndrewR (b. Book- 
ing, Essex, 1806; d. December 5th, 
1892). “ Shakespeare’s Knowledge and 
Use of the Bible” (1854); “The Out- 
lines of the Gliristion Mmistry Deline- 
ated and Brought to the Test of Ileason, 
Holy Scripture, History, and Ex- 
perience ” (1872) ; ” Catochesis ; or, 

Christian Instruction ; ” “A Greek 
l^rimer ; ” ** Annals of my Life ” (1801) ; 
“Primary ‘Witness to the Truth of the 
Gospel,” etc. (1892). 

'Wordsworth, Christopher, DJ>* 

(b. Cockermouth, June 4th, 1774 ; d. 
Biixted, Sussex, 1846). “Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biogi'aphy ; or, tho Lives of Eminent 
Men connected with tho Histoiy of 
Itcligioii in England from the liefomia- 
tion to the Revolution” (1809); “Ser- 
mons ouTarious Ocwvsions ” (1815), etc. 

Wordsworth, Christopher, D,D., 

Bish^ of Lincoln (b. 1807 ; d. 1885). 
“ Memoira of Wilh’am Wordsworth;” 
“ Thoophilus Anglicus ; ” an edition of 
tho Greek Testament, with notes; an 
edition of the Old Toatameut in tho 
Authorised Vd’siou, with Nott^s and 
Introduction; “Tho Holy Year;” 
“ Ori[;iiial Hymns ; ” “ Greece, Histori- 
cal, Pictorial, aiid Dcstiriptive ; ” “ Ser- 
mons on the Church of Ireland ; ” aud 
tho “ Corroapondeuco of Richard Bcnt- 
ley.”^ 

Wordsworth, Dorothy (d. 1855). 
“ Recollections of a Tour made in Scot- 
land in 1803 ” (1871). 

Wordsworth, Right Rev. John, 
D.D., LL.1^ (b. HaiTow, September 
2lst, 1813). “Lectures Introductory to 
a Ili^jtory of Latin Literaturo ” (1870) ; 
“ The Olio Religion ” (1881) ; “ On tho 
Roii&an Conquest of Southern’ Britain^’ 
(1889), etc. 

Wordsworth, William (b. Cocker- 
mouth, April 7th, 1770; d. Rydal Mount, 
April 23ru, 1850). “ An Evening Walk ” 
(printed 1793) ; “ Descriptive Sketches ” 
(1793) ; “ Lyrical Ballads ” twith Cole- 
ridge] (1798; ; “ Tlio Excursion ” (1814) ; 
“ ’Die White Doe of Rylstono ” (1815) ; 

E eWj^goner”n819); “Peter Bell” 
0 ; “ Yan-ow Itcvisited, and other 
is” (1835); “The Borderers ”(1842); 
and other works, including “ Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sketches,” and “ Sonnets on the 


River Duddon.” For Biographj^ sne the 
Lives by Dr. Wordsworth, G. S. Phillii)S, 
Paxton Hood, aud Myers (1881); article 
by Lockhart in The Quarterly Jtevi^w 
(yol. xcii.), Cnibb Robinson’s “ Diary,” 
Julian Young’s “Reminiscences,” and 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s “ Tour in Scot- 
land.” For Criticism, sre Shaiip’s 
“ Studies in Poctiy and Philosophy,” 
Hutton’s Essays, Brimley’s Essays, »fef- 
frey’s Essays, llazlitt’s “'English Poets 
and “Smrit of tho Age,” Masson’s 
Essays, F. W. Robertson’s “Lectures 
and Addresses,” De Quiucey’s Miscel- 
laneous Works, Giliillan’s “Gallery of 
Portraits,” Brooke’s “Theology in tho 
English Poets,” Sir Francis Doyle’s 
“ Lectures on Poetiy,” and Kiiiglj.J '3 
“ Tlie Englislir Lake District,” as in- 
terpreted by Wordsworth (1878). A 
complete edition of Wordsworth’s I’roso 
Works, edited by tho Rev. A. B. Gro- 
sart, .'ipj)eared in 1875 ; and of his 
Poetical Works, edited by Mr. John 
Morley, in 1888. In this edition the tfrst 
book of “The Recluse ” was for the tirst 
time publislied in its entirety. Seleetinl 
Poems, by iVinold (1879). " 

Wotton, Sir Henry (b. Boughton, 
Malhcr>>e, Kent, March 3()th, 1568; d. 
December, 1039). “The Klein(*nts of 
Architecture” (1624); “Ad Rogom e 
Scotia redueem Ilenrici Wottonii iMa iisus 
et Vobi” (1633); “A Parallel botw(jeii 
Rolwrt late Earl of Essex and G eorgo late 
Duke of Burkiiigha.ni ” (1611) ; “A Short 
View of the Life and I)oath of George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckiiighaiu ” (1642) ; 
“The State of Cliristciidom ” (1657) ; tiui 
Paiiegyrick of King Charles, being C)]> 
servatious upon the Iiicliiiatioii, Life* aud 
Government of our Sovereign Lord tlio 
King.” “The Roliquiau Wottouiaiup,!’ 
fKmtaiiiiiig Lives, Lettom, Poems, with 
jCJharnctei-s of Sundry Personages, and 
other Incomjiarable Pieces of Language 
*jind Ai-t, by Sir Henry Wottoii, Ki., 
appeared in IJi'")!. The I’oems were 
edited by Dyco for the l^ircy Society, 
and by I)r. Hannah in 1845. See tho 
Life by Izaak Walton, {.Vood’-s “Athenre 
(XionieiiHes,” and Brydges’ “British 
Bibliographer.” 

Wrigbt, Thomas (b. Imdlow, 
Shropshire, April 2lst, 1810; d. Ciielsea, 
December 23nl, 1877). “Queen Eliza- 
beth afld her Times” (1838); “Eiiglamt 
Under the House of Hanover” (1848); 
“The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon” 

S ; “ Domestic Manners in England 
g the Middle Ages” (1861); “Er- 
Bay^ on Arclueoiogical Subjects” (1861); 
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“ A History of CariAiture and tho Gro- 
tescjuo ill Litemture and Art” (1865); 
“Womankind in Western Europe” 

S , etc., besjdes editions of “llie 
rbury Tales/* “ 'flio Vision of l^ers 
riowinan,” etc. 

Wright, Thomas Qb. Cowuur School, 
Olney, May 16th, 1859). “The Town 
of Cowper” (1886); “Life of William 
Cowpur^^ (1802); “Life of Daniel 
Defoe** (1891). 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas (b. Allington, 
Cimtle, Kent, 1508; d. Sliclboume, 
October 11th, 1542). Pamis, with 

Memoir, in 1831. J^r Nott’s “ Life of 
Wyatt,” Minto’s “ Cliaractciistics of 
j^J^iiiglish Poets,” and Morloy’s “English 
* Winters,” vol. viii. 

0 

Wycherley, William (b. Clive, near 
Shrewsbury, Kill) ; d. London, January 
Iflt, 1715). “ Love in a VVood ** (1672) ; 
“The Gciitleiiian Dancing Master” 
(1673); “The Country Wife** (1675); 
^lud ‘^The Plain Dealer^* (1677), “ Works 
in Prose .niul Verso” in 1728, and his 
Plays, with tlio«e of Congreve, Van- 
brugh, and Earquhar, in 1812. “Mh- 
eollauy Poems,” in 1701. 

^ Wycllffo, John (b. Siu'esswall, no.'iv 
* Old PicliTnoud, Yorkshire, 1324 ; d. 
laitterwnrth, December 3Ist, 13S1). 

(I-) 10); •* llic True 
(’opye Vjf a l*r(»log written about two C.> 
Years past by .Folni Wyeliffe, the origi- 
nal whereof is fouiide in an oJ<l Englisli 
Bible, betwixt the Old e Tesbiiiieiit «nd 
1^0 Newo” (#550); “ IVo Short 'ficji- 
g-isos .against the ()rders of the Bogging 
Friars,” edited, w’ith a Glossary, hy Dr. 
James (1608); “The Last Age of the 
(’hureh, HOW' first printed from ji Manu- 
script ill the University Library, Dublin,** 
edit(vl, with notes, by Dr. Todd (1840); 
“All Apology for Lollard Docti'ine.s^at- 
tribuliMl to Wickliffe, now first pririte«l 
from a MS., wdth an Introduction gind 
Notes,” by »r. T(»y (1842); “Tracts 
an«l Treatise^ of Jolin do VV’y'elifre, D.D., | 
with sehnrtioiis and translations from his 
Maniisci-iptsgind Latin Woika, w’ith an 
ill troductory Meiiioir by Kobert Vau|fh;iii, 
D.D.*' (1845). Art* the publications of the 
Wydifre Society; “Fasciculi Zizauio- 
ruHi Magistri Jolmimis WveliflF,’* edited 
by W. W. Shirley (1S5S); tlic Life P. 
F. Tjdler (1826); tJio Life hy iio B.as 
• (1823)"; the Life in Foxe’s ‘•Acts and 
Monuments,** wdiich is also given in vol. 
i. of Wordsworth’s “Ecclesiastical Bio- 
gi'aphy ” ; and Lcclilor’s, tranalatcdwith 
notes by Lorimer (1876). Wycliffe’s 


“Select English Works,” edited byT, 
Arnold in 1871. • 

Wsmtoua, Ai»drew (circa 1305- 
1420). “The Orygynale Cronykil of 
Scotland,” best edition Laing’s (1872- 
1879). ® ^ 


Y 


Yeats, William Butler (b. 1865). 
“The Wanderings of Oisin,” etc. (1889) ; 
“ The Countess Kathleen ** (1892) ; “ The 
Celtic Twilight.” (1893) ; “ The Land of 
Heart’s Desire” (1891); “The Secret 
Kose ” (1897). Has edited Irish Fairy 
Tales, Blake’s Poems, etc. 


Yonge, Charlotte Mary (b. 1823). 

“The Heir of Kedeliffo *’ (1853); 

“ Heartsease ” (1854) ; “ The Daisy 

Chain ” (1856) ; “ The Chajilet of 

Pearls’* (1868) ; “ I^dy Hester *’ (1873); 
“My Young Alcides” (1875); “The 
Three Brides” (1876); “ Magmim Bo- 
iiiim” (1879); “Stray Pearls” (1883); 
“Th(3 Two Sides ()f a Shield” (1885); 
“ A Moilmi Teleinachns ” (1.S86) ; 

“Under the Storm” (1887); “A Itc- 
puted Ch.'iijgeliiig” (1889); “Life of 
ll.UH. the IViiico Consort” (1889); 
“The (Jimning Wom.an’s Grandson” 
(1890); “More By-Words ” (1890); 
'• TTie Slaves of Sabuitis ” (I8W)) ; “ Two 
JViniilcss Princesses” (1891); “The 
(*onstahlc’sTo\viT”t(lH91) ; “The Cross 
Boatls ” (1802) ; “ An Old Woman’s Gut- 
look in a Haiii})shire Village” (1892); 
“That Stick” (1802); “The Treasures 
in the M.arshes ” (1893) Grisly 

Grisell ” (1893) ; “ Beoclicroft at Kock- 
.stoiio” (1893); “The Kfdcase ” ( 1 890) ; 
“ The Wardship of Steepcombo ” (1806) ; 
“The Pilgrimage of the Ben Beriali” 
(1807), etc. • 


Young, Arthur (b.oiTH; d. 1,S20). 
“A Six Weeks’ Tour through the 
Southern (’ouuties” (1768); •“A Six 
Months’ Tour (hrougli tiie North of 
Engljiiid ” (1771); “Travels during 
17tl7-90* (1703), etc. 

Young, Edward (b. Uphain, 
Hampshire, Juno, 1681 ; d. Wehvyii, 
April Otb,’ 1705). “The Last Day” 
(1713); “Epistle to the Bight Honour- 
aldo Lmd LMTisdowne” (1713); “Tho 
Force of Religion ; or, Variqiiisbed Love” 
^713) ; “ On tho late Queon’i^eath, and 
his Majesty's Accession t(#tho Thvoue ” 
(^1711); “Parajdimso on tho Book of 
Job *’ (1719) ; “ Busiris, King of Egypt ” 
(1710); “ The Revenge ” (1721); “The 
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Universal Pasaion ” (1725-26) ; ** Ocean, 
‘au Oae»» (1728) j “The Brothere ” (1728) j 
“An nf Human Life ” (1728) ; 

“ An Apology for Princes ; or, the Reve- 
rence due to Government ” (17*29) ; “ Im- 
perium Pelagi, a Naval Lyrick ” (1730) ; 
•“Two SJ;)isile9 to Mr. Pope ronceining 
tlie Autliors of the Age” (1730); “ The 
Poroign Address ” (1734); “The Com- 
plaint; or, Night Tlioiights on Life, 
Death, and Immortality” (1742-43); 
“ The Consolation, to which are annexed 
some Thouglits occasioned by the present 
Juncture” (1745); “The Centaur not 
Fabulous” (1765); “An Essay on the 
Writings ana Genius of P^e ” (1756) ; 
“ Conjectures on Original Composition, 
ill u Letter to the Author of Sir Charles 
Grusidison ” (1759) ; and “Resignation, 
ill Two Parts” (1762). “Works” in 


1757, and, with a ‘^Life ” of the author, 
in 1802 j “Poetical WorkSi” yfitltk a 
“Memoir” by the Rev. J. Mitford, in 
1834, and 1841 ; his Works, Poetical^ 
and Prose,” with a “Life” by Doran, 
in 1851; and his “Poetical Works,” 
with a “Life,” bj; Thomas, in 1852. 


Z 

Zangtiril?. I. (b. London, 1864L “llie 
Bachelors* Club** (1891); “The Rig 
Bow Mystery* ’ ; ‘ ‘Children of the Ghetto’*; 
“The (5ld Maids* Club” (1892) ; “ (Jhetto 
Tragedies” (1893); “The King of 
Schiiorrers’* (1894); “The Mastor*’^. 
(1895); “Without Prejudice** (1896); 

“ Dreamers of the Ghetto ** (1898). 


THE END. 
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Abbeys and Cburobes ot England and Wales, The: Descriptive, HlvCbrioaL 
Pictorial. Series II. eza. 

AdVMtnre, The World ot Fully Illustrated. Complete in Three Vols. 9s. each. 
Adv&Ltures in Orlticism. By A. T. Quillbr-Couch. ' 6 s, 

Africa and its Szidoi^rs, The Story of. By Dr. Robert Brown, F.R.G.S.. Ac. 

With about 800 Original Illustrations. Complete in 4 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 

American ilia By Paul de Rousiers. 12s. 6d. 

Animal Painting in Water Colours. With Coloured Plates. 5s. 
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Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

Architectural Drawing. By R. PhenA Spiers. Illustrated. los. 6d. 
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Volumes, sis. each. 

ArUstiO Anatomy. By Prof. M. Duval. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 

'Astronomy, The Dawn of. A Study of the Temple Worship and Mythology c. 
the Ancient Egyptians. By Sir Norman Lockver, K.C.B., F.K.S., &c. 
Illustrated. 21s. 

Ballads and Songs. By William Makefe vce Tmackkkay. With Original 
Illustrations bv H. M. Brock. 6.s. 

Barber, Charles Burton, The Works of. With Forty-one Plates and Portraits, 
and Introduction by Harry Furniss. 21s. net. 

Battles of the Nineteenth Century. An entirely New and Original Work, with 
Several Hundred Illustrations. Complete tn Two Vols., 9s. eacli. 


**Bdlle Sauvage" Ubrary, The. Cloth, 2s. {A complete list of the volumes post 
tree oh applkoLtion^ 

Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, and other Insects. By A. W. Kappel, Kr..S.. 

F.E.S., and W. Egmont Kirby. With 12 Coloured Plates. 3s. 6d. 

Biographical Dictionary, Cassell’s New. Containing Memoirs of the Most 

EiAinent Men and Women of all Ages and Countries. Cheap Edition^ 35. 6d. 

Birds’ Nests,^ British: How, Where, and When to Find and IdenUfy Them. 
By R. Kearton, F.Z.S. With nearly 130 IlluMraiions of Nests, Eggs, Young, etc., 
from Photographs by C. Kkarton. 21s. 

Birds' Nests, J^s, and Bgg-CoUecti^. By R. Kkarton, F.Z.S. Illustrated 

with 22 Coloured Plates of Eggs. Enlarged Edition. 5s. 

Black 'Watch, The. The Record of an Histone Regiment. By Archibald 
Fokurs, LL.D. 6s. 

Brl^am’s Roll of Oloxy; or, the Victoria Cross, its Zeroes, and their 
Valour. By D. H. Parry. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

British Ballada With 300 Original Illustmtions. Cheap Edition. TwoV’olumes 
in One. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

British Battles on Land and Sea. By James Grant. With about doo 

illustrations. Cheap Edition. Four Vols.^, 3s. 6d. each. 

Building World. In Ha 1 f-Ye:irly Volumes, 4s. each. 

Butterflies and Moths, European. By W. 7 , Kirby. With 61 Coloured Plates. 35s. 
Capsffles and Cage-Birds, The lUustral^ Book ot By W. A. Blaksion, 

W. SwAYSLAND, and A. F. Wiener, with 56 Facsimile Coloured Plates. 35s. 
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Volumes. 8s each. 

Cathedrals, Abbesrs, and Chi:(rches of England and Walea ' Descriptive, 

Historical, Pictorial. Popular Edition, Two Vols. 255. ^ 

Cata and iUttena. By Henkiettb Ronneli. With Portrait and 13 magnificent 
Full-page Photogravure Plates and numerous Illustrations. 4to, ^^2 xos. 
miiwa. Painting. By Florence Lewis. With Si.vteen Coloured Plates^ Ac. ss. 
Choice Dishes at Small Cost By A. G. Payne. Cheap Edition, is. ^ 
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Cities of the World. Four Vols. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. each. 
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Cobden ClXtb, WorlU.imUlShed for the. {A Compute List on application.) 
Colour. By Prof. A. H. Church. New and Enlarged Edition, 3s. 6d. 

Coml^ Oeorje, The Meet Worke of. Issued by Authority of the Combe 
IrR^tees. Poj^tar Edttiout is, e^ich, net, 

^ ‘Tbo ConatatuUon of Man. Moral FhilOBophy. Sclonoe and RoUirion. 

Diaousaiona on Education. Ameiloan Notea. ^ 

Conning Tower. In a ; or, How I Took fi.M.B. “ Majestic '' Into Aotton ^ Bv 
H. O. Arnold-For9tkr, M.P. CAeap Edition, Illustrated. 6d. . ’ • 

conquests of the Cross. Edited by Edwin Hodder. With numerous Original 

Illustrations. Complete in Three Vols. 9s. each. 

CQok,TheThoroughOood. ByGEORCE Augustus Sal a. With goo Recipes. 21s. 
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Coloured Plates and other Illustrations. 1,344 pages, strongly bound in leather gilt, 6s. 
Cookery. Cassell's Popular. With Four Coloured Plate& Cloth gilt, 2s. 
Cookery, Cassell’s Shilling, \a%th Thousand, is. 

Cookery, Vegetarian. By A. G. Payne, is. 6d. 

ekedrlng by Oas, The Agt o£ By Marie J. Sugg. Illustrated. Cloth. 2s. 


Cottage Gardening. Edited by W. Robinson, F.L.S. Illustrated. Half- 

yearly Vols., as. 6d. each. 

Countries of the World. Tha By Dr. Robert Brown, M.A.. P.L.S. With 

about 750 Illustrations. Cheap Edition, Vols. 1 ., II., 111 ., and IV., 6.s. each. 
Cyclopndia, Cassell’s Conclsa With about 600 Illustrations.* 5s. 

Cyclopa^, Cassell’s Miniature. Containing 30,000 Subjects. Cloth, 2s. 6d., 

hair*rox burgh, 4s. 

Dictionaries. (For description, see alphabetical letter.) Religion, Biographical. 
, Kncyclopjedic, Concise Cyclopasdia, Miniature Cyclopaedia, Mechanical, Eiigli&h, 
English History, Phrase and Fable, Cookery, Domestic. (French, (jernian, and 
Latin, see with Educational Works,} 

Diet and Cookery for Common Ailments. By a Fellow of the Royal College 
^Physicians and Phyllis Bkownb. C/uap Edition, as. 6d. 

Dog, wustrated Book of tha By Vkro Shaw, B.A With 28 Coloured 

Plates. Cloth bevelled, 35s. ; half-morocco, 45s. . 

Domestic Dictionary, The. An Encyclopoedia for the Household. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


«Dore Don Quixote, The, With about 400 Illustrations by Gustave Dore. 
Cheap Edition. Cloth, 10s. 6d. • 

Dore Gallery, The. With 250 Illustrations by Gustave i:)c>Kfi, 4to, 42s. 


Pore’s Dante’s Infema Illustrated by Gustave DuRfi. Popular Edition, 
With Preface by A. J. Butlbk. Cloth gilt or buckram, 7s. 6d. 
jpore’s ' Dante’s Fnrgatory and Paradise. Illustrated by Gustave DoR& 

* Cheap Edition. 74. 6d. 

DorO’s Milton'S Paradise Lost. Illustrated by Gustave DorB. 410, 21s. 

Popular Edition. Cloth gilt, or buckram gilt. 7s. 6d. 

•Earth, Our, and Its Story. Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, F.L.S. With 
^6 Coloured Plates and 740 Wood Enl^ravings. Complete in Three VoL. 9s. ea«h. 
Edinburgh Old and New. Casaell’a^ With 600 Illustrations. Igree Vols. 
os. each ; library binding, £x 10s, the Set. 

Egypt: Descriptive, Historical, and Picturesque. By Prof. G. Kmus. 

Translated by CLAi^t Bell, with Notes by Sam oel Bzkch, LL. D. , &c. Two Vols. 4^ 
Electric Current, The! How Produced a^ How Used. By R. Mullineux 
Walmslb?, D.Sc., &C. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. , 

Electricity. Piiictical By Prof. W. E. Ayrton, F.R.S. EtUirely New and 

Entareed Edition. Completely re-writien. Illustrated, qs. 

Electricity lu th^ Service of nan. A Popular and Practical 1 realise. With 

upw;ards of 950 Illustrations. Neto and Cheaper Edition, 7s. 6d 

Empio'ymeut for Boys on Leavitr School, Culde to. By W. S. Beard, 

F.R.G.S. is. 6d. • . ^ * rx • • 1 tr , 

Encyclopedic Dictionary. The. (aomplete m Fourteen Divisional Vols., los. 6d. 

^ each ; or Seven Vols., half-monfcco, 21s. each ; half-nisaa, 256- ^ ^ _ 

England and Wales, Pictorial. With upwards of 320 bedutiful illusfration!^ 
prepared from copyright photographs, gs. Also an edition on superior paper, tiound 
in ^f-persian, marble sides, gilt edges and in box, 15s. net. 



SeUctims from Casstll 4 b CompM/fy^s Publicaiims. 
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England, A History of. From the Landing of Julius Ca:sar to the Present 

Day. By H. O. Arnold*Forstbr, M.P. Fully Illiiscrated, ss. 

England, Cassell's Illustrated History of. With upwards of a,ooo lllustra- 
tions. ami Revised EdiiioH^ Complete in Eight Vols«, 9s. each ; cloth gilt, 
and embossed gilt top and headbandcd, £,k net the set. ii « 

English Dictionary, Cassell's. Containing Definitions of upwards of 100, c jo 
Words and Phrases. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d. ; Superior Edition^ 5s. 


Eng&sh History, The Dictionary of. Edited by Sidkiey Low, B.A.. .and 

Prof. F, S. PuLXJNG, M.A., with Contributions by Eminent Writers. New 
Edition. 7s. 6d. 

English Literature, Library ot By Prof. H. Morley. In 5 Vols. 7s. 6d. each. 
English Literature, Morlei^s First Sketch OL Revised Edition, ys. 6d. 
English literature, The Story ot By Anna Buckland. 3s. 6d. 

English Writers from the Earliest Period to Shakespeara By Henry 

Morley. Eleven Vols. 55. each. 

fsop's Fables. Illustrated by Ernest Grtset. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
bevelled boarda gilt edges, 5s. 

Etiquette of Ctood Society. New Edition, Edited and Revised by Lady 
Colin Cami>brll. is. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

Europe, Cassell's Pocket Guide to. Leather, 6s. 

Talry Tales Far and Hear. Retold by Q. Illustrated, p 3s. 6d. 

Fairway Island. By Horace Hutchinson. Cheap Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Family Doctor, Cassell’s. By A Medical Man. Illustrated, los. 6d. 
Fiction, Cassell's Popular Library ot 3s. 6d. each. 


Kinj 




gate orsyduev. By Lilian Turner, 
dmirable Lady Biddy Fane. By 


Solomon's Ulnea. By H. Rider 
-._£gard. Illustrated. 

Th^ r 

The _ 

Frank Barrett. 

List, ye Landsmen! A Bomanoe of In- 
oldent. W. Clark Russell. 

la : A Love Story. By Q. 

The Bed Terror; A Storv of the Paris 
Commune. By Edward King. 

The Little Squire. By Mrs Henry de la Pasture 

Zero, the Buiver. A Romance of Equat:;rial 
Africa. By L.iwrcnce Fletcher. 

Into the Unknown! A Romance of South 
Africa. By Lawrence Fletcher. 

Mount Desc^ation. An Australian Romance. 
By W. Carlton Da we. 

Pomona's Travels, by Frank R. Stockton. 

The BeputaUon of Qeorge Saxon. By 
Morley Rol^rts. 

A Prlnon Priucesa By Major Arthur 
Grffiths. 

Queen's Scarlet. The. By George Maiuille 
Fenn. 

Capture of the "Sstrella," The. A Tale 
of the Slave Trade. By Commonder Claud 
Harding. R.N. 


The Awkward Squads. And other Ulstei 
Stories. By Slian F. Bullock 
The Squire. By Mrs. Parr. 

A King's Hussar. By Herbert Compton. 
Playthings and Parodies. Short Stones. 

Sketches, Ac. By Barrv Pain, 

Out of the Jaws of Death. By Frank, 
Barrett. 

Fourteen to One, Ac. By Llirabetb 
Stuart Phelps. 

The Medicine Lady. By L. T. Meade. 
Iieona. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Father Stafford. By Anrhuny Hope 
Dr.Dumany’B Wife. By Mauruh j6k<ii 
" La Bella,'’ and othere. By Kgerton Lastle. 
A Blot of Ink. Translated by Q. and Paul 
M. Francke. 

The Avenger of Blood. By J. Maclareit' 
Cobban. 

A Modem Diok Whittington. By James 


The 


p.=0 C. 

Man in Black. 


By Stanley Weyinan. 


BySianle 

The Doings of Baffles Haw. 'By Al Cunan 
Doyle. . 

A Free Lance in a Far Land. By Ilerber* 
Compton. 


Fldd Naturi^st’s Handbook, The. By Revs. J. G. Wood and Theodore 
Wood, Cheap Edititm^ 23. 6 d. 

Fignilox^s Popular Sclentlflc Worka \yith Several Hundred Illustrations in 

** each. 3s. 6d. each. 

The ^sect World. I Beptlles f nd Birds. I The VMretable World. 

The Human Bace. 1 Mammalia*. I Ocean World. 

The World before the Deluge. 

Flora's Feast A Masque of FJowctk Penned and Pictu^ by Walter 
• Crane. Witn 40 pages in Colours. 5s. 

Flower Fainting, Qementary, V'ith Eight Colouied Plates. 7s. 

Flowers, and How to Faint Thfm. By Maud Naftel. With Coloured Plates. 5s. 
Football: the Rugby Union Game. Edited by Rev. F. Marsm'aLL. Illustmted. 
Nrtu and Enlarged Edition. 7s. 6d. 

For Glory and Renown. By D. H. Parry. Illustrated. Che^ip Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Fossil Reptiles, A History of BrltialL By Sir Richard Owen, F.R.S.. &c. 

With 268 Plates. In Eour Vols. lac. 

Franco-German War, Cassell's History of tbs. Complete in Two Vols., 
^ containing about 500 IHustrations. 9s. each. ^ 

Gardai Flowers,* Familiar. By F, E. Hulme, F.L.S.. F.S.A, With 200 Fu!l- 

)iage Coloured Pfates, and De.scriptive Text bySHiRLBY Hibdbro. Cheap Edit ton 
In Five Vols . js. 6d. each. ,, 

Gladstone, The Right Hon. W. E., Cassell's Life of. Profusely Illustrated. la 




Seieetiom from tossea A Company s Publications. 


Glean^ Ir^ PojA^ Authora. With Original lUustrationa Cheap Edition. 
In One Vol., ^s. 6d. ^ 

OmUTer’B imrelB. With 88 Engravings. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 53. 

,ami and Its DeTtfopment, Tlia By W. W. Gheener. With ^oo ni.i.i ratjons, 
Entirety New Edition^ xos. 6d. 

Oims, Modern Sbot. By W. W. Grkener. Illustrated. 5s. 

Healtb, Tlie Book 0( By Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. Ooth, 2is.e 
fieavens, The Story of the. By sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., F.R.S. 

With Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings. Popular Edition^ los, 6d. ‘ 

Heroee of Britain in Peace and War. With 300 Original Illustrations. Cheap 

Edition, Complete in One Vol , 3s. 6d. 

filram Golfs Reli^on ; or, the Shoemaker by the Grace of God. 2 s. 
HlBtory,A Footnote to. EightYears of Trouble in Samoa. ByR, L. S'n!:vr:N.sON. 6s. 
Home Life of the Ancient Greeks, Tha Translated by Alice Zimmern. 
Illustrated. Cheap Edition, 511. 

Horse, The Book of tha By Samuel Sidney. With 17 Full-page Collotype 

Plates of Celebrated Horse.s of the Day, and numerou.*: other lUtist rations. Cloth, 15s. 
Horses and Dogs. By O. Eerelman. With Descriptive Text. Franslated 
from the Dutch by Clara Bell. With Fifteen Full-page and other llluscration& 
ass. net. • • 

Houghton, Lord : The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Richard Monckton 
mines. First Lord Houghton. By sir Wemyss Rkii>. Two Vois. 335. 
Household, Cassell's Book of the. Illustrated. Complete in Four Vols. 5s. each. 
Hygiene and Puhlio Health. By B. Arthur Whitelegge, M.D. Illustrated. 

New and Ee 7 /ised Edition. 7s. 6d. 

In-doori Amusements, Card Games, and Fireside Fun, Cassell's Book of. 

With numerous Illustrations. Cheap Edition. Cloth, 2 b. 

Iron Pirate, The. By Max Pemberton. Illustrated. 5s. 
k Italy from the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815 to 1890 . By |. W. Proryn. 3s. 6d. 
Khiva, A Ride to. By Col. Fred Burnaby. New Edition. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
King George, In the Days of. By Col. Percy Groves. Illustrated, is. 6d. 
KtnK Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Haggard. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Ladms' Physician, Tha By a London Physician. Cheap Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 3s. 6d. 

Lady’s Dressing-Room, The. Translated from the French by Lady Colin 

Cami'BBLL. Cheap Edition as. 6d. 

* Lake Dwellings of Europe. By Robert Munro, M.D., M.A. Cloth, 31s. 6d. 
Letters, The Highway of, and its Echoes of Famous Footsteift. By I'homas 

Archer. Cheap Edition, Illustrated, 5s. 

LettB’B Diaries and other Tlme-savl^ PubUcationB are now published exclu- 
sively by Cassell & Company. (A List sent post /ree on application.) 

, Library Year-Boik, 1897 . A Record of General Library Progress and Work. 
** Edited by Thomas Greenwood. With over 50 Special Engravings, as. 6d. 
Limited Success, A. By Sarah Pitt. 6s. 

Lobengula, Three Years with, and Experiences in South Africa. By J. 

• Coopbr-Chadwick. Cheap Edition, as. 6d. 

Locomotive Engine, The Biography of a. By Henry Frith. 3s. 6d« 
Loftus, Lord Augustus, F.C., G.C.R^e DiplomaUc Reminiscence of. First 

Series. With Portrait Two Vols ^3a.s. Second Series. Two VoU. 3*5. 

Lo nd on, Cusell's Guide to. With numerous Illustrations. 6d. Cloth, 
London, Greater. tBy Edward Walford, Two Vols. With about ^400 
• Illustrations, os. each. Library Edition Two Vols. £t the set. 

London, Old# and New. By Walter thornburij and Edward Walford. 


London, 01^ and New. 


Six VoIs.#with about i,aoo 'illustrations Clot*, qs. each. Library Edition, 

London, The Queen’a With nearer 400 Superb Views. 9s. 

Manchester, OM and New. By William Arthur Shaw, M.A. With 

•Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 31s. W. 

Th 0 Practical Dictionary of. Three Vols., 3s. ; half-morocco, 
£2 15s- Supplemontary Volume, £e is. ; or half morpcco, A* S*. 

Medl^ HkndbMk of Life Ass^jrance. By James Edward Poiaock, M.D., 

and James Chisholm. Neigoan ^ Revh ^ Edition, 




Mesdag. H. W., ttfe Painter of the North Sea. With Etchings and DescnpfiVW 

^xt. By Ph. Zilckbn. The Text^ranslatcd from the Dutch by Clara Beli« 36s, 


SehcHms from Cassell Si Companjfs Puhlications 


Modem Bnrope, A Btstory Ot By C. A. Fyfpe, M.A. CAeap Edition in One 

Volume^ xos. 6d.; Library Edition^ illustrated^ ^vols., 7s. 6d. each. 

Miu^c, niuBtrated History of. By Emil Naumann. Edited by the Rev. 

Sir F. A. Gorb Ousbley, Bart. Illustrated. Two Vols. axs.j^ 

National Libraryi Cassell's, Consisting of 214 Volumes. Paper covem, 3d. ;* 
cloth, 6d. iA Complete List ef the Volumes post Jree on application^ 

Natural History, GasseU's Condsa By E. Perceval Wright, M.A., M.D., 

^.L.S. With several Hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. (Also <cepc half-bound.) 

Natural History, Cassell's New. Edited by P. Martin Duncan, M. a , F. R.S. ,* 

F.G.S. Cheap Edition, With about 3,000 Illusts. Three Double Vols., 6 s. each* 
Nature and a Camera, With. Being the Adventures and Observations of a 
Field Naturalist and^ an Animal Photographer. By Richard Kearton, F.Z.S. 
Illustrated hy a Special Frontispiece, and about 150 other Pictures from jphotographs 
by Cherry kearton. axs. 

Nature's Wonder-Workers. By Kate R. Lovell. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 
Nelson, The Life o£ By Robert Southey. Illustrated with Eight Plates. 3s 6d. 
New Zealand, Pictorial With PrefacebySirW.B. Perceval, K. CM. G. Illust. 6s. 
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Aho n Papu/ar Edition, 35. 6d 
each. 


Novels, Popular. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. each, cloth. 

Cnpld’e Garden By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowlbr. 

. A Limited Suooaea. By Sarah Pztt. 

The Wrothame of Wrotham Court. By Frances Hrath FrIshfirld. 

^ a Balr'a Breadth. By Hradon Hill. Cloth gilt, fis. 

Treaeure Island. By Robert Louis stkvenson. 

The l^ter of Ballantrae. By Robert Louis s i rvbnson. 

The Blaok Arrow. By Robert Tx>uis Stevenson. 

Kidnapped. By Robert Louis Strvbnsoi^ 

‘ “ ■ LOUIS Stevenson. 

IS Stevenson. 

= — - -..-..-.ww., »..j Lloyd Osbourne. , 

Story Tellor*ii Pack, A By Frank Stockton. 

My Lord Duke. By E. W. Hornung. 

Ill-gotten Gold : A Story of a Great Wrong and a Great Bevenge. By W. G. Tarhbt. 
Loveday. A Tale of a Stirring Time. By A, E. Wickham. 

Mra. OtJiPs Taoht. By Frank Stcckton. 

Puritan*e Wlft, A. By Max Pembbrton. 

Sootimental Tommy, //iuttmted Edition By J. M Barrie. 

The LiUle Minister. lUnstraUd hdUion, By J. M. Bahrib. 

What Cheer I ~ By W. Clark Russell. . 

Bogue*s Mmh, The. By E. w. Hornung. ^ 

From theMexnolreof a Minister of Fraxioe. By Stanley We ymak. 

The Impregnable City. By MAX Pemberton. 

The Sea-WSlves. By Max Pembbrton. 

The Adventures of Captain Horn. By Frank Sit>ckton. 

The White Shield. By Bertram Mitford. c 

out Maids snd Toung. By £. D'Esterrb Keeling. 

Taxter*s Little Maid. By G. B. Burgin. 

The Hispaniola Plate. (iesSr-lSDS). By John Bloundbllb Burton. 

A Free Lanoe in a Far Land. ^ Herbert Compton. 

Hlffhway of Sorrow. By Hbsba STRBTTON and Famous Russian Evile. 

Tiny Luttrell. By E. w, Hornung. 

The Story of Francis Olndde. By Stanley J. Wbyman. f , 

rLlsbeth. By Leslie Keith. 

Wandering Heath. A Selection of Short otones. Bv Q. 

Nurslug for the Home and for the Hospital, A Handbook of. 

J. Wood. Cheap Edition^ xs. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

Nurslxig of Sick Children, A Handbook for the. By Gather inf. J. Wood. 2s. 6d. 
Our Cwn Countiy. With t,20o lllustratiohs. Six Vols. Cloth, 7s. 6d. each. 
Painting, ffhe moLgllah School of. By Ern.<?.$t Chesneau. Cheap Edition^ 3s. 6d. 
Pazlp, CSd and New. Profusely Illustrated. Complete in Two Volumes. 

*• os. each, or gilt edges, 10s. 6d. each. 

PaTliament, A Diary of the Home Rule, 1892-96. By H, W. Lucy. ios. 6d. 
Peoples of the World. The. By Du, Robert Brown. F.L.S. (^omplete iu Six 

Vols. With Illustratioiv. 78. M. each. 

PhOtO^aphy tor Amateurs. By^. C. Hepworth. Illustrated, ist , ; cloth, xs. 6d. 
Phrase and Fable, Dr. Brewer's Dlotlonuy of. Entirely^ New and largely 
increased Edition. 10s. 6d. Also in half-morocco, s Vols., 155. \ 

Phsrslcdogy for Students, Elementary. By Alfred T. Schofield, 

M.R.C.S. With Two Coloured Plates and numerous I lustrations. New Edition 5s. 
Picturesque America. Complete in FourWols., with 48 Exquisite Steel Plates, 
and aimut 800 Original Wood Engravings. .jCxa xas. the set. Popular Edition^ in 
Four Vols., price 18s. each. 

AustrdlaslA, OasseU’s. With upwards of i.poo Illustrations. Iif 
Four Vols., 7s. 6d/each. 

Picturesque Canada. With about 600 Original Illustrations. 2 Vols. ^9 9s. the set. 


By Catherine 




:seleciions from ^Cassell dr Company's Fuhluaiions, 


Picturesque EurofMi. Complete in P'ive Vols. Kach containing 13 Exquisite Steel 
Plates, from Original Drawings, and nearly 200 Original Illustrations, Poplar 

Edittan, In Five Vols. 18s. each. 

Picturesque Mediterranean. The. With a Series of Magnificent Illustmtions 
fiom Origin%lDesigns by leading Artists of the day. Two Vols. Cloth, 2s. each. 
Pigeon Keeper, ^e PractlcaL By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Pigeons, Fulton's Book of. Edited by Lewis Wright. Revised. Enlarged, 
and Supplemented by the Rev. W. F. Lumlev. With 50 Full-page lllus^tions. 
Popular EdittOH? In One Vol.. los. 6d. Original Edition^ with 50 ColouredPlales 

* and numerous Wood Engravings. 21s. 

Planet, The Story of Our. By Prof. Bonney. F.R.S.. &c. With ^Coloured 

Plates and Maps and about too Illustrations. Cheap Edition, xos. 6d. 

Pocket Library, Cassell’s. Cloth, is. 4d. each. 

* A King’s Diary. By 1 'rkcy White. ] The Little Huguenot. By Max Pemberton. 

A White Baby. By James Welsh. A Whirl Aaunder. By Gbkikuub Athbr- 

Lady Bonnie’s Experiments By TlCHB I ton. 

llopKiNi^. } The Paying Quest. By GEO. GissiNG. 

Polytechnic Series, The. Practical Illustrated Manuals. (A List mil he 

sent f»n application.) 

Portrait Gallery. Cassell's UniversaL Containing 240 Portraits of Celebrated 

Men and Women of the Day. Cloth. 6s. 

-^^T^irtrait Gallery, Th^ Cabinet Complete in Five Series, each containing 36 

Cabinet Phulugraphs of Eminent Men and Women of the day. 155. each. 

Poultry Keeper, The PractlcaL By Lewis Wright. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
Poultry, The Book of. By Lewis Wright. Popular Edition, Illustrated. 10s. 6d« 
Poultry, The niustrated Book ot By Lewis Wright. With Fifty Exquisite 

Coloured Plates, and numermis Wood Engravings. Revised Edition. Cloth, gilt 
edees, ais. ; half-morocco rt//AVar/V»«). 

“Punon,'' The History of. By M. H. Spiklmann. With nearly 170 Illustra- 
tions, Portraits, and Facsimiles. Cloth, 16s. ; Large Paper Edition^ £2 2S. net. 

Q’s Works, Uniform Edition of. ss- each. 

* Dead Man’s Rock. | The ABtonlBhing History of Troy Town. 

The Splendid Spur. “I Saw Three Ships,” and other Winter's Tales. 

The Blue Poviliona. I ^ Noughts end Crosses. 

The Delectable Duchy. Storie*;, Studies, and Sketches. 

* QueJn Summer ; or, The Tourney of the Lily and the Rose. Penned and 

Portrayed by Walter Crane. With 40 pajjcs in Colours. 6s. 

Queen Victoria, The Life and Times ot By Robert WiLso>i, Complete in 

2 Vols. With numerous Illustrations. 9s, each, 

0 Rabbit-Keeper, The Practical. By Cuniculu.s. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

Railway Guides, Official Illustrated. With Illustrations on nearly every page, 

Maps, &L’. Paper covers, IS.; cloth, 2 S. 

London and North Western Railway. 

Great Western Railway. 

Midland Railway. 

^ Great Northcrn'Hailway. 

itallway Guides, Official Illustrated. 

covers, ^d. each 


Great Eastern Railway. ^ 

London and North Western Railway. 
Loudon and South Western Hallway. • 
London, Brighton and South Coa^t Railway. 


Great Eastern Railway. 

London and South Western RaHwav. 
Londom Brighton and South Coast Railway. 
South Eantern Railway. * 

Abridged a?id Popular Editions, Paper 

I Great Western Railway. 

Midland Railway. 

Great Northern Railway. « 

South Eastern Railway. 


Railways, Our. Their Origin, Development, Incident, and RoSiance. By 

John Pendleton. Illu*'irated. sgVols., 12 s. 

Rivers of Gfbat Bijtalii : Descriptive, Historical, Pictorial. ^ 

divers of the West Coast. With Ftclung as^'rontUpiece, and Numerous Illustrations In Text, 

Tbi^Rovar River ; The Thames trom Source to Se% PopiMar JSifiiian, t6a. 

Rlve^ of tub East Coast. With hirhly-fiiibhcd Engravings. PepMar Edition, i6s. 

Robinson Crusoe. Cassells Nev» Fine- Art Edition. With upwards of 100 

Origin.’il lll»siratinns. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. or 5s. 

Romes Of the Fiery Cross. By S. W^alkey. With 16 Full-page lllustrAtions. ss. 
ROhndr Henriette, The Painter of Cat-Life and Cat-Chavacter. By M. H. 

SriHLMANN Coiftaining a Scrie.s*of beautiful Plibtoiype Illustrations. f2s,i 

Royal Academy Pictures. With upwards of 200 magnificent reproductions 

. of Pictures in the Royal Acatfcniy. 7*' 6d. , c ni . “ 

• Russo-Turkish War, Cassell's History ot With aboutg|ob Illustratio 
Ati/tion. In two Vols., 9s. each 


Selictims from Cotssell <6 Companj^i Publications* 
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8ala, George Augastiu, The Life and Adventures of. By Himself. Library 

Edition in Two Vols. 32s. Cheap Edition^ One Vol., 7s. 6d. 

Saturday JoumaJ, Oassell'a, Illusti-ated throughout. Yearly Vol., 7s. 6d. 
Scarlet and Blue; or, Songs for Soldiers and Sailors. By JorN Farmer, , 

Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. ^ 

Science for AIL Edited by Dr. Robert Brown, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Cheap 
e^ditioH. With over 1,700 Illustrations. Five Vols. 3s. ^dycaoh. 


Science Series, The Century. Consisting of Biographies of Eminent Scientifio 
Man of the present Century. Edited by Sir Hbnky Roscob, D,C.L„ F.R.S., M.P. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


John Dalton and the Blae of Modern Chemistry. Sir Hbnry E. Roscoe, f.R.S 
Mfdor Bennall, F.B.S., and the Rise of Bnallsh Geoffraphy. By Sir Clements R. . 

Markham. C.B., F.k.S., President ot the Koy^ Geoifrnphu .a Society. * 

Juatua Von Llebigr: His Iiife and Work. By W. a. ShiiNsionk. 

The Hersohels and Modern Astronomv. By Miss Agnes M. Clkkkb. 

Charles liyell and Modem Geoloay. Tty Professor T. G. Honney, F.R S. 

J. Clerk Maxwell and Modem Physics. By R. T. Glazlbkook, F.R.S. 1 

Humphry Davy, Poet and Philosopher. By T. K. Thorpe, F.R.S. 

Uharles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Belootion. By Eowarl B. Poulton, 
M.A., F.R.S. 

Scotland, Plcturesaue and TraditionaL By G. £. Eyre-Tood. 6s.’ 


Sea, The Story of the. An Entirely New and Original *<Work. Edited by%jl ' 
Illustrated. Complete in Two Vols., gs. each. 


Shaftesbury, The Seventh Earl of, K.G., The Life and Work ot By Edwin 

li ODDER. Illustrated. Cheap Edittoiit $s. 6d. 


Shakespeare, Cassell’s Quarto Edition. Edited by Charles and Mary Cowpen 

(Jlarkk, and containing about 600 Illustrations by H. C Sbxi>us. Complete in 
Three Vols., cloth gilt, -js. — Also published in Three .separate Vols., ♦ in cloth, 
viz. The Comedies, 21s. ; The Historical Play.s, iBs. 6d. ; The TRAr.KoiRs, 25s. 
Shakespeare, The England of. New Edition* By E. Goadky. With Full- 
page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 224 pages, 2.s. Cd. 

Shakespeare, The Plays ot Edited by Prof. Henry Mokley. Complete in 
13 Vols., cloth, in box, 31$. ; also 39 Vols., cloth, in box, 21s. ; half-morocco, cloth 
sides, 42s. I 

8haks|>ere, The Leojjold. With 400 Illustrations, and an Introdaction by K J. 

Furhivall. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5.*,. ; roxburgh, 7s. 6d. 
ghakspere. The Royal. With Exquisite Steel Plates and Wood Engravings. 
Three Vols. 15s. each. 


Sketches, The , Art of Making and Usi^. From the French of G. Fraipont. 

By Clara Bell. With Fifty Illustrations. 2s. 6 d. 

Social England. A Record of the Progress of the People. By v.irious Writers. 
Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L. Complete in Six Vols. Vols. I., II., and HI., 
i^s. each. Vols. IV. and V,, 17s. each. Vol. VI., 18s. ^ 

Spoifts and Pastimes, CasseU’s Complete Book ot Choap Edition, 3s. 6d ^ 
btar-Land. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL.D., Ac. llliLstrated. 6s. 

Story of My Life, The. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Temfi.e, Bart., G.C.S.I., 
etc. Two Vols. 21S. 


Sun, The story of the. By Sir Robert Stawf.ll Ball, LL. D. . F. R.S. , F. R. A.S. 

with Eight Coloured Plates and ether Illustrations. Cheap Editicn, los. 6d. 
Sunshine ^ries, CasseU’s. In Vols. is. SacYi. (A List post free on application*) 
TazrXion, Mnnicipal, at Home and AhrbaiL By J. J. O'MEAKjt. 7s. 6d. 
Thames, The Tidal. By Grant Allen. With India Prolif Impressions o( 20 
Mt^nificent Full-page Photogravure Plates, and many other lLlu;trations, after 
original drawings by W. < 1 ... Wv^lik, AR.A. New Edition, cloth, 42s. net. Also in 
half-morocco (^ce on applicatton). f ! ' 

Things I have Seen and People I have Known. By G. A. Sal a. With Portrait 

and Autograph. 3 Vols. 215. 

Three Homes, Tha By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 'New 
Edition* With 6 Full-page lUuxtrationx. 6s * 

To the Death. By K. D. Ghetwode. With Four Plates. 5-.. 

Treatment. The Tear-Book of, for 189& A 'Critical Revievv for Practitioners of 

Medi cine and Siggery. Fourteeifth Year of Issue. 7s. 6d. 

‘’^RSSri'ainlliar. By '-Prof. G. S. Boulqer, F.L.S., F.G..^^ >ei ies I. With 
Forty Coloured Plates. {Price on appluapwn^ 



Seltctims from dassell Js Company's Publications, 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin? By Hahkikt Beech er-Stowe. With upwards of loo 
Oiiginul lllu^LratioD5. Fine Art Memorial Edition, 7s. 6d. 

Unicode”: The Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. Pocket or pesk 

Edition. 2s. 6d. each. 

Vnltedl^tateB, Cftsell's History of the. By Edmund Ollier. With 600 Ulus* 

trations. Three Vols. 9s. each. 

» Universal History, Cassell’s Illustrated. With nearly One 'rnou « and 

Ili.i'Strations. vol. I. Early and Greek History, — Vol. 11. The Roman Period.— 

• Vol. 111. The Middle Ages. — Vol. IV. Modern History. 9s. e.ich. , 

Verses, Wise or Otherwise. By Ellen 'rHORNEvcROFT Fowler. 3s. 6d. 

War and Peace, Memories and Studies of. By .Archibald Forbes, LL.D. 

^ Original Edition^ 16s. Cheap Edition, 6s. 

Water-Colour Painting, A Course ot With Twenty-tour Coloured Plates by 

R. P. Leitch, and full Instructions to the Pupil, ss. 

• WesVninster Abbey, Annals of. By E. T. Bradley (Mrs. -A. MukraySmith). 

Illustrated. With a Preface by the Dean of Westminstek 63s. 

Wild Birds, Familiar. By W. Swavsland. Four Series. With 40 Coloured 
Plates in each. (In |els only, price on .application. ) 
sidrai Flowen, FamlUar. By K. E. Hui.mk, K.I,.S.. F.S.A. With ^ 

Coloured Plates and Descriptive Text. Cheap Rdiiiou. In Five Vol.s., 3s. 6d. each. 
Wild Flowers Collecting Book, in Six Parts, 4d. each 
Wild Plowers Drawing and Painting Book. In Six Parts. 4d. each. 
Windsor Castle, The Governor’s Guide to. By the Most ISohlc the Marquis 

OK Loknk, K.T. Profusely Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. Cloih bo.irds, gilt edges. 2s. 

World of Wit and Humour, Cassell’s New. With New Pictures and New 

I’cxt. Complete in Two Vols., 6s, each. 

With Claymore and Bayonet. By Col. Percy Grove'^. With 8, Plates. 3s. 6d, 

• Work. I'he Illustrated Journal for Mechanics. Half-Yearly Vols. 4s. each. 

** Work” Handbooks. A Series of Practical Manual s prepared under the Diree- 

• tipn of Pai'L N. Hasluck, Editor of Work, Illusin-Ucd. Cloth, is. each. 

World of Wonders, The. With 400 Illustration*. Cluap didition. Two Vols., 

4s. 6d. each. • 


* ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINES. • 

The Quiver. Monthly, 6cl. 

CmseWs Family Magazine. Monthly, 6d. 
a’ Little FSlks'* Magazine. Monthly, 6(1. 

‘ The Magazine of Art. Monthly, is. 46. 

Cassell's S^Uarday Journal. Weekly, id. : Monthly, M. 

Chains. The Illustrated Paner for Boy.s. Weekly, id.: Monihl^, 6d. 
WovJCe The Journal for Mechanics. Weekly, ; Monthly, 6d. 
■RuthUna World. W'eektr, id. ; Monthly, 6d. m 

Cottage, Garjilenlng. Illustrated. Weekly, id. : Monthly, 3 rC^ 

I~r. .. f r-»vsiri t & COMP.'VNV’S Pum.icATiONb, which m.iy be had at all 

Cl"™ CATAU«ue. in which their Work, arc arranged according 

parycdlara of CA.il-^ 

^^CoMrANV-slduSnV™^^ and Stolen, s’ 

0/tSSELL & COMPANY, IAotko. l.vkntt l-onaoH. 



Selections from Cassell <fe ConipaH/s Publications, 


%ibles and ftcligimis Morksi. 

Bible BiOgraphieB. Illustrated, is. 6d. each. " 

The story of Joseph. Its Lessons for To-Day. By the Rev. Gborgb Bainton. 
The Story of Moees and Joshua. By the Kev. J. Tblpord. 

Tne Story of Judges. By the Rev. T. Wycmfi<r Geuge. ^ 

The Story of Samuel and Saul. By the Rev. D. C. Tovby. 

The Story of David. By the Rev. J. Wild. 


• The Story of Jesus. In Verse. By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. ts. 6 d. 

I 

Bible, CasseU's niustrated Family. With 900 Illusirations. Leather, gilt 

edges, ;£a xo<«. ; full morocco, xos. 

Bible, CasBell'B Guinea. With ^ Illustrations and Coloured Maps. Royal«4to. • 

Leather, 21s. net. Persian antique, with corners and clasps, 25s. net. 

Bible Educator, The. Edited by E. H. Plumptre, D.D. With Illustrations, 

Maps, &c. Four Vols., cloth, 6s. each. ^ 

Bible DicUonary, CasBell’B Conclee. By the Rev. Robesit Hunter, LL.*L.%’ 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

Bible Student In the British Museum, The. By the Rev. J. G. Kitchin. 

M.A. Entirely Xcw and Revised Edition^ is. 4d. 

Bnnyan, CasBell^B lUuatrated. With 200 Original lllust rations. Cheap Edition, 

3s. 6d. 

Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Frogpress. Illustrated. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. dd; cloth 

gilt, gilt edges, ss. 

Child's Bible, The. With 200 Illustrations. Demy 4to, 830 pp. i^otk Thvumnd, 
Cheap Kditicn, 7s. 6d. Su/^rior Editim, with 6 Coloured Plates, g*ilt edges, los, 6d. ' 
Child's Life Of Christ, The. Complete in One Handsome Volume, with about 
200 Original Illustrations Cheap Edition, cloth, 7s. 6d. ; or with 6 Coloured Plates, 
cloth, gilt edges, los. 6d. • ' 

Church of England, The. A History for the People. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. 

L'JJ., Dean of Gloucester. Illustrated. Vols. 1 . and II., 6s. each. 

Church Reform in Spain and Portugal. By the Rev. H. E. Noyes. D.D. 
Illustrated. 2s. Cd. 

Commented fSr English Readera Edited by Bisliop Ellicott, With Con- 
tributions by eminent Scholars .ind Divines : — 

Xtew Testament. Original Edition Three Vp!s. ais. e.ich ; or in half- morocco, 14s. 6d. 
the set. Popular Ediaott, Unubridgcd. Three Vols., 4s. each. 

* Old Testament. Original Edition. Five VoE , sis. earlt; or in half-inurocco,. 

j£7 X7S. 6 ( 1 . the set Popular Edition. UnabrWged. Fi\c Vols., 45. each, V 

The Complete Set of Eight Volume in the Popular Edition is supplied at 30^. 


Commentary, The New Testament. Edited by Bishop Ellicott. 

Volume Edition. Suitable for School and general Use. 

8t. Matthew. 3s. 6d. ‘ 


Handy 


St. Mark. ^ 


Bomans. 3S.6d. 
Corixxthians L and II. ^ 
iheiians, * 


Gkdations, Bphd. lians, and 
Fhillppians. is. 
Colosslans, Ttn^alonisns, 
and Timothy. 3s. 


Titus, Philemon, Hebrews* 
and James. 3s. 

Peter. Jude, and John. 3s. 
The Revelation, 

An Introduction to the New 
^estameint. 3s.6il. 


St. Luke. 3S- 6d. 

St. J".; n. 3S. , 

The* Acts of the Apostles. 

I 

Commentary, The Old Testament. Indited by Bishop Ellicotl Handy Volame 
Edition. Suitable for S(;hool and General Use. ^ 

aenesis. 3s. 6d. | LSvltlous. 3 s- I Deatepo^-.omy. as. 61 

Exodus. 3S. I Numbers, sa.^. | 

Dictionary of Religion, ne. An Encyclopedia of Christian and other 
Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, 
Biography, &c., &c. By the Rev. William Benham, B.D. Cheap Edition; 6d. 

Dord Bible. With 200 Full-page lllustrartions by Gusvave DokjS:. Popular 
Edition. In One Vol. 15s. Also in leather binding. {Price on a^plteat ion.) 

Early^Days of Christianity, Tha.By tlie Very Rsv. Dean Farrar, D.D.. F.R.^ ' 
^ Library NbmoN. Two \^Is„ 34s. ; morocco, £z as. ^ 

Popular Edition. In One Vol. ; cloth, gilt edges. 7s. 6d. ; tree-calf, ‘.5s. 

FamUv Prayer-Book, Tha Edited byethe Rev. Canon Garbett. M.A., and 
the Rev. S. Martin. With Full-page inu.-«tratious. New Edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 



^ * Selections fnm C&ssell <fc Company's Fuhiications, ^ 

Gleaning^ft after Harweet. Studies and Sketches. By the Rev. John R. Vebnon, 
M.A, Illustrated. Chaa^ Sdtiion, 3s. 6d. 

‘araven ^ Rock 5” or, ihc Wisiorical Accuracy of ilic Diblc confirmed by 

reftf ence to the Assyrian and Egyptian Sculptures in the British Museum and e^se- 
e whRre. By th^Kev. Dr. Samuri. Kinns, F.k.A.S.. &c., &c. Illustrated. Library 
^ Edition^ in Two Volumes, cloth, with top edges gild^, 15s. 

Heart Chords." A Series of “Works by Eminent Divines. In cloth, is. each. 

My Father. By the Right uav. Ashton Oxenden. My Qrowth In Divine Life. By thc*Kev. 

. lati- Bishop uf MontrCcil. Prebendary Kryiiotds, M.A. 

My Bible. By the Rt. Rev. W. Boyil Carpenter. My Hereafter. By the Very Rev. Dean Bicker* 
Bishop of Ripoii. steth. • 

My Work for Ood. By the Right Rev. Bishop My Walk with God. By the Very Rev. Dran 
• Cotterill. Montgomery. 

My Object in Idfb. By the Very Rev. Doan My Aide to the Divine Life. By the \'ery 
A Farrar, D.D. Rev. Dean Bc>>'le. 

My Aspirations. BytheRev. G. Matlieson.D.D. My Souroea of Strength. By the Rev. F. E. 
My Emotional Life. By l‘reb. Ch.ulwick. D.D. Jenkins. M.A. 

My Body. By tin- Rev. Prof W G. Blaikie, D.D. My Comfort In Sorrow By Hugh Macmitlan. 
My 80^ By the Rev. P. B. Power, M.A. D.D. 

*Help^ to Belief A Series of Helpful Manuals on the Religious Difficulties of the 
Day. Edited by the Rev. Tgignmouth Siiokk, M.A.. Canon of Worcester, and 
Chaplain-in-Ordinary to the Queen. Cloth, xs. each. 


CREAIIO.N. By Harvey Goodwin. D.D., late 
-sdibrd Bishop of Garlttle. 

M1RACLK.S. By the Bev. Brownlow Malt* 
land. M.A. 

Pravkr. By the Rev. Canon Shore, M.A. 


Thb Divinitv of Our Lord. By the Lord^ 
Bishop of Derry. * 

The Atonement. By William Connor 
Magee, D.D., Late Archbishop of York. 


Holy Land and the Bible, The. A Book of Scripture Illustrations gathered 
in Palenine. By the Rev. Cunningham Gbixib, D.D., LL.D. (Edin.J. Cheap 
Edition, with 24 Collotype Plaici., 6d. 

Life Of Christ, The. By the Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 

Cheap Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

Popt;i.AK Edition. With 16 Full-page Plates. Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

• Illustrated Eoition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. Cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, los. 6d. 
Liuraky Edition. Two Vols, Cloth, 24.s. ; morocco, 42s. 

Moses and Geology; or, the Harmony of the Bible with Science. By 

the Rev. S.vmuki. Kinns, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. Illustrated. Library Edition, 

• rdkised to date, tos. 6d. 

My Life in Christ. Being Extracts from fhe Diary of 'the Most Reverend 
John Iliytch Skkgikff (Father John). Tiansiated by E. C^ularkk, 
St. Petersburg. 9s. 

J|ew Light on the Bible and the Holy Land. By Basil T. A. Kvf.tts, M.A. 

Jlhmtr.'ited. Cloth, 7s. 6d. • 

Old and New Testaments, Plain Introductions to the Books of tha Con- 
taining Contributions by many Eminent Divines. In Two Vols., 3s. 6d. each. 

Plain Introductions to the Books of the Old Testament. 336 pages. Edited by 
Bishop Ellicotx. 3s. 6d. , 

Introd^tionf to the Books of the New Testament. 304 pages. Edited by 

Bishop Kllk'ott. 3s. 6{1. 

Protestantism, The History ot By the Rev. J. A. Wylie, LL.D. Containing 

• upwards of ^)oo Original Illustrations. Three Vols., 27s, 

'** Quiver" Yearly Vmume, Tha “V^ith about 600 Original Illustrations and 

Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. Also Monthly, 6d. ^ * 

8t. George for England; and othe^ Sermons preached to Childree. Ei/th 
Edition. By the Rev. T. Teignmoutii Shore, M. A., Canon of Worcester. 51^ 

Bt Paul, The Life and Work of. By t(fe Very Rev. Dean Farrar, D.D., F.RS. 

Chkap Edition.* .With i6 Full-page Plates, cloth gill, 3s. 6d. • 

• Liuuauy Edition. Two Vols., cloth, 24^ ; calf, 425. 
iLLUSTikTED EDITION, One Vol., <5. ; morocco, 2k 
Puri^ULAnEniTiON. One Vol., Persian moroixo, los. 6d. ; tree-calf, xss. 
Searchings in* he Silence. By the^ev. George ^athkson. D.D, 3s. 6d. 
We Know One Another in Heaven? By the Rt. Rev. J. C. Kylk, D.D.. 

Bhthop of Liverpool. Ne7V and Enlarged Edition, Pajjcr covers, 6d. 

Sho^eiM Churoh Services and Hymns, suitable lor u.se at Children s Services. 
^Compiled by the Bev. T. Teignoiouth Skokk, .^I.A, Camm of VTorcestcr. 


• Bigna Chrietl : Evidences of CJriAianity set forth in the Person and Work of 

• Christ. By the Rev. James Aitchison. as. 6S. ^ eMMpMN 

“Sunday:" Its Orl^, History, and Present Obligation By the VeiTTC’SIT^ 
• Jcacoii Hkssey, D.C.L. Et/t/t Editioii. 7s. 6d. 

Twilight 01 Life, The: Words of Coraisel and Comtort for the Aged. By 
John Ellekton, M.A. is. 6d. 



Selections from Cctssell <£.* Comf>htty*s Publications. 


(Bbucattonal lEorks anb ^tubfitts"' iStanuals. 

Agricultural Text-Books, Cassell's. (The " Downton " Series.) Fully Illustrated. 
Edited by John Wrightson. Professor of A(;nculture, Soils and MfUI1|res. Py 
J. M. H. Munro, D.Sc. (London), F.I.C., P.U.S. 2s.6d. Fatdl Grops. ' Uy Prc 
fes.sor Wrightson. as. 6d. Live 8t0<^ By Professor Wrightson. as. Od. 
Alp^abet^ Cassell's Pictorial Mounted on Linen, with Roller. 2s. 
Mounted with Rollers, and Varnished, as. 6d. 

Arithiaetlc Howard's Art of Reckoning. By C. F. Howard. Paper, is. ; 

cloth, as. Enlarged Edi/tout 5s. 

Arithmetics, The "Belle Sauvage." By George Ricks, B.Sc. Lond. With 

Test Cards. (List oh applicattcu.') 

Atlas, Cassell's Popular. Containing 24 Coloured Maps. is. 6d. 

Book-Seeping. By Theodore Jones. For Schools, 2s. ; or cloth, 3s. For 
TUB Million, as. ; or cloth, 3s. Books for Jones's System, Ruled Sets of, 2s. 

British Empire Map of the World. New Map for Schools and Institutes. By. 
G. K. Parkin and J. G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S. Mounted on cloth, varnished, 
and with Rollers or Folded, ass. 

^.Chemistry, The Public School By J. PI. Anderson, M.A. 2s. 6d. ^ 

Cookery for Schools. By Lizzie Heritage. 6d. 

Dttlce Domum. Rhymes and Songs for Children. Edited by John Farmicr 
Editor of Gaudeamus,” &c. Old Notation and Words, ss. N.B. — The Word «>i 
the Songs in ‘‘Dulce Domum** (with the Airs both in Tonic Sol-P'a and Old No'juon) 
can be had in Two Paits, 6d. each. 

English Literature. A First Sketch of, from the Earliest Period to Present 
Time. Bv Prof. Henry Morlrv. 7s. 6d. * 

Euclid, Casaell'a Edited by Prof. Wallace, M.A. is. 

Euclid, The First Four Books of. New Edit ion. In paper, 6d. ; clotli, qd. 
French, Cassell's Lessons in. New and Revised Edition. Parts 1 . and 11 .. each 
IS. 6d. ; complete, 2s. 6d. Key, xs. 6d. 

Ftench-Engllsh and £ngllsh>French Dictionary* Entirely New and Enlarged 

Edition. r,x5o pages, 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; lutlf-morocco, 5«. 

Ptench Header. Cassell's Puhlio School. By Guillaume S. Conrad. 2s. 6d. 
Galbraith and Hauehton's Scientific Manuals. 

Euolid. Books I., IL^II. as. 6d. Books IV., V., VI. as. 6d. Mathematical Tables. 3s. (■ ' 
Meohanloe. as. 6d. Hydroetatioa. 3s. 6d. Algebra. Fart 1 , clotli, sts. od Loi.i)»ltce, 7s. bd. 
Tides and Tidal Currents, ^ith Tidal Cards, ss* 

Gaudeamus. Songs for Colleges and Schools. Edited by John Far.mer. 5s. 
Words only, paper, 6d. ; cloth, gd. 

Geometrical Drawing for Army oandldatea By H. T. Lilley, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Geometry, First Elements of Experimental. By Paul Bert. Illustrated, is 6( 
Geometry, Practical Solid. By Major Ross, R.E. 2s. 

German Dictionary, CassAll'a German-English, English-German. Cheap 

Edition^ cloth, 3V. 6d. ; half-morocco, ss.^ 

Genktan Reading, First Lessons In. By A. JAgst. Illustrated, is. 

Hand ahd Eye Training. By George Ricks, B. Sc., ami Joseph Vaughan. 
« .Illustrated. Vol. I. Designing with Qploured Papers. Vol. 11 . Cardboard Work. 
2S. each. Vol. 111 . Colour Work and Design. 3s. ^ 

Hand and E|ye Training. By G. Ricks, B.Sc. Two Vols., with 16 Coloured 
Plates in each Vol. Crown 410, 6 s 7 cach, 

**Hand and Eye Training" Cards for dass Work. Five sets ui case. is. each. 
Historical Cartoons, Cassell's Coloured. Size 45 in. x 33 in., as! each. Mounted 

on canvas and varnished, with rollers, 5s. &ch. (Descriptive ppmphlet, 16 pp., id.) 

Italian Lessons, with Exerdses, Cassell's. In One Vol. 2s: 

Latin Dictionary, Cassell'a (Latin-English and English- Latift.J R'^vised 
by J. R. V. Marchamv, M.A., and J. F. Charlils, B.At 35. 6d. ; half morocco, 5s. 
Latin Primer, The New. By Prof. J. P. Pcs^ate. 2s. 6d. 

T^tfh Primer, The First By Pkof. Postoat£ is. 

Latin Prose for Lower Forma By M. A. Bayfield, M.A. as. 6d. 

Laws of Every-Day Life. For the Ustrof Schools. By H. O. Arnoi-d- Forster, 
M.P. zs. 6d. special EcEiion on green paper for those with weak eyesight, is. 6d 




Selections from Cassell Js Company's Publications,^'^ 


Lessons In Our LawBi$ or, Talks at Broadacre Farm. By H. F. Lester. B A. 

* 111 Two Part.'». is. 6d. each. 

Little Folk9* History Of England. By Isa Craig-Knox. lUustrated. is. 64. 

Blaklng of the Home. The. By Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, is. 6d. 

Maik>OrOUgh Books:— Arithmetic Examples. IS. French Exeroleea. 3s. 6d. French 
Oranunar. ss. 6cL Oerman Grammar. 3s. 6A. 

^Mechanics, Applied. Cy John Perry. M.E., D.Sc., &c. Illustrated. 7s? 6d. 
Mechanics. A First Book of. By the Rev. J. G. Easton, ma Cbeao 

Edition, ss. 6 d. > ' . r 

Mechanics and Machine Design, Numerical Examples In Practical. By 

R. G. Blaine. M.E. Nviu Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With 79 Illnsirationi 
Cloth, as. 6d. 

Models and Common Objects. How to Draw from. By W. E. Sparkes. 

Illustrated. 3s. 

Modeft, Common Objects, and Casts of Ornament, How to Shade from. By 

W. F.. Sparkes. With as Plates by the Author. 3s. 

Natural History Coloured Wall Sheets. Cassell's New. Consisting of id 

subjects. Size. 39 31 in. Mounted on rollers and v.'innslied. 3s. each. ^ 

Object Lessons from Nature. By Prof. I... C. Mi am., F.T-.S., F.G.S. Fully 
Illustrated. Nnu and Enlarged Edition. ITwo Vols is. 6d. each. 

Physiology for Schools. By Alfred T. Schofirld, M.D., M.R.C.S., &a 

Illustrated, xs. gd. Three Parts, paper covers, 5d. each ; or cloth limp, 6d. each. 

Poetry Readers, Cassell's New. Illustrated. 12 Books, id. eacli. Cloth, is. 6d. 
Popular fducator. Cassell'a With Revised Te.\t, New Maps. New Coloured 
Plates, New Type, &c. Complete in Eight Vols., 55. each ; or Eight Vols. in Four, 
halfoiiiorocco, sos. 

headers, Cassell's "Belle Sauvage." An Entirely New Series. Fully Illus> 
tr.'ited. Strongly bound in cloth. {List on a/>/>licatioH,) 

Reader, The Citizen. By H. O. Arnold- Kokstrr, M.P. Cloth, is. 6d. ; also a 
Sfoitish Edition, cloth, xs. 6d. 

Reader, The Temperance. By J. Dennis Hird. Limp*clotb, is. ;*or cloth 

boards, is. 6d. * 

(paders, Cassell's Higher Clasa" {List on application.) 

Readers, Cassell’s Readable, illustrated. {Lid on application,) • 

Readers for 'Infant Schools, Coloured. Three Books. 4d. e.Tch. 

Readers, Qeographical, Cassell's New. With Numerous Illustrations in each 

Book. {List on application.') ,, 

festers, The^Modeni Qeographical. Illustrated throughout. {Liston application^ 
Readers, The Modern SchooL Illustrated. {lAst on application.) 


, Rolit. .\n entirely novel system of learning P'rench. By J. J. 'Tylor. 3s. 

Round the Empire. By G. R. Parkin. With a Preface by the Rt. Hon. the- 

Earl of Roseberj . K.G. Full> Ilhistralcd. ib. Cd. • 

Science Applied to Work. By J. A. Bowek. Illustr.iicd. rs. • 

Science of Every Day Life. By T- A.^ovver. Illustrated, is. 

Sculpture. A Pi^er of. By K. Roscde Mullins. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. • 

Shakspere's Pls^ys for^hool Usa Illustnated. 9 Books. 6d. each. • 

Spelling, A Complete Manual of. ByJ, D#Morell. LL. D. is. 

Technic^ Eductor, Cassell's. A New Cyclojjpedia^of Icchmcal Education, 
with Coloi^ PUies .^nd Engr-aving-^ Complete m Six Vols.. 3s. 6d. each. 

Technical Manual^, Cassell's, illustrated thruughouW i6 Vols., Irom 2s. to 4s. od. 
TechnoLog^ Mantis of. ^ Edited by Prof. Ayrton, F.R.S., and Richard 

D.SC.. M.A. Illustrated 

Things New and Old ; dr. Stories irdhi EngUsh mslory. By ll. O, Arnold- 

Forstkr, M.P. Fully llhistraied.e Strongly boimd in cloth. Stondards I aTid 11., 
qjl. each; Standard IH., isn *, Stondard IJ^.. ts. 3d. , Standards V. 

Worl<Jj[o/oiur8lTh^!*^1iy IL 6! Arnoi.d-Forstf.r, M.P. F'lfcy lUustrated. Cheap 
Edition, as. 6 d. • 



r- 


^Selections from Cassell eO CompjLufs Inblications^ 


%ookB for ^oun0 flroplr. 

Mtekey Magee's Menagerie; or, Strange Animals and ^l^eir Doi^s. . By 

b. H. Hamur. With 8 Coloured Plates and other Illustration’^ by Hakky jNkii’suX 
Coloured Boards, xs. 6d. < 

Tbe Victoria Fainting Book for Little Folks. Containing about 300 lllus- 

• trations suitable for Colouring, xs. < 

** Little Polks'* Half-Yearly Volume. Containing 480 pages of I^etterpress, wtth 
Six Full'page Coloured Plates, and numeruus other i^iciures primed in Colour. 
Picture mrds, 3s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

Bo-Peep. A Treasury for the Little Ones. Yearly Vol. With Original Stories 
and Verses, illustrated with Eight Fulhpage Coloured Plates, and nUmeroua other 
Pictures printed in Colour. Elegant picture boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 
fieneatb the Banner. Being Narratives of Noble Lives and Brave Deeds. By 
F. J. Cross. Illustrated. Limp cloth, is. ; cloth board.x, gilt edge.H, 2s. 

Good Morning ! Good Bight ! Morning and Evening keadings lor Children, by 
the Author of Beneath the Banner." Fully Illustrated. Limp cloth, is., or cloth 
boards, gilt edges, as. 

Five Btan in a Little Pool. By Edith Cakkington. lllustr.'iied. Cheap 

. Edition, 3s. 6d. ^ r 

Meny Glrle of England. By L. T. Micadk. 3s. 6d. 

Beyond the Blue Mountalna By L. T. Mladk. lllusirated. 5s. 

The Cost of a Mistake. By Sarah Pitt. Illustrated. Neiv Rditiou, 2s. 6d. 
The Peep of Day. Cassell's Illustrated Edition, as. 6d. 

A Book of Merry Tales. By Maggie Browne, sheila. IsAhEL Wilson, and 
C. L. Mat^aux. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Sunday Story-Book. By Maggie Browne, Sam Browne, and Aunt 
Ethel. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 

A Bundle of Tales. By Maggie Browne, Sam Brow nk, & Aunt Ethicl. 3s. 6d. 

Story Poems lor Young and Old. By E. Daveni’okt. 3s. 6d. 


Pleasant Work lor Busy Fingers. By Maggie Browne. Illustrated. Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6<l. 

Magic at Home. By Prof. Hoffman. Fully Illustrated. A Series hi easy 
an^btartlmg CoiTjuring Tricks for Beginners. Cloth gilt, 3s. (>d. 

Little Mother Bunch. By Mrs. Molksworth. Illustrated. A cw Edition. 2s. 6d. 
Heroes ol ]^ery-Day Ufa By Laura Lane. With about 20 Full- page 

Illustrations. 356 pages, crown 8vo, cloth, its . 6d. 

Ships, SailoxB, and the Sea. By R. J. Cornkw'ali.-Jones. Illustrated 

throughout, and containing a Coloured Plate of Naval Flags. Cheap Edition, as. 61I. 
Gilt Books for Young People. By Popular Authors. With Four Original 
lllustratious in each. Cloth gill, is. 6d. each. 

Tile Boy Hunters of Kentuoky. By | Jack Maraton’s AncLor. 

Tale Qf Ih. Amertoao j , I 


Frontier. By Edward 5. hills. 

Frittera; or, a Long Lane tkat hae 
no Turning." 

Trizy; or, •* Tkoae who Live In Glaaa 
gLoueea ahoxddn't throw Stenea." 

The Two Hardoaatlea. 

Seeking a City. 

Kunda'a Howard. 


Major Monk’s Motto ; or, " Look Betore 
you Leap.*’ 

Tim TUomBou’a Trial; or, ** All ia not Gold 
that Ghiiera.’* 

ITraula’a StumbUng-Bloek. 

Ruth’s Life* Work; or /‘Ho Faina, no Gama." 
{Tncle Wllliaxa’a Cnorge. 

Vretty Fink’s Purpose. 


Rada's Reward. I Pretty Fink’s Purpose. 

*^Gtuaen Mottoes" Series, The. Each Vlook containing 208 pages, with Four 

• Fulbpage Original Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as^ #ach. 

"Hil Desperandum.** By the Rev. R Laiiy;* | “Honour la my Guide." .By Jeaiue fteriiig 
brfdtre. M.A. . 1 „ . (M'*- Adanis-XctonL .. U . _ 


bfidge. M.A. , 

“ Bear and Forbear.” By Sarah Pitr 
“Foremost if X Can." By Uelf;|i Aucridge. 


Aim at a Sure Rnd." Bv^HiiuIy .Searchfield. 
Be Conquers who Bndii^a.'^ By the Autlior 
^ of " May CuiiuinKhaiir» rrial,'' tkc. 


** Cross and Crown ’* Series, The. With Four Illustrations in 6ach Book. , Crown 

8vo, 256 pages, 2A 6d. each. ' ' ‘ 


Heroes of the Indian Empire ; or. Stories of 
^Valour and Victory. By EAicat Fo&ter. 
Ihrough Trio) to Triumph; or, “The 
Royal Way." By Madeline Bouavia Hunt. 
..IrvXdfbws of Flame : A Story cll the 
’^^toses. ByC. LOMaWaua. 
birmi^to Sulfer: a Story oi the Jews. By 


By Fire and Swqrd: A Story of the Hugue* 
noM. By I'huiiias Archer, 

Adam Kepoum’s Vow : a Tale of Kirk and 
Cov^anU By Aiiuie S. Sivan. « 

Ho. Kni. ; or.The Story of the Lost Veatab 
a Tale of Early L'hrkiian Days. B\ hiniiia 
Marshall. » 

Freeuom's Sword A Story of the Days of 
W allace nnd bruoe. By Annie b. Swan. 



iiiUctions from C^seii d& Compands Puhlieati0lt9i 


Aimuao ror cnuarvL race 3s. 6d. each. 


Vue Album for Home, Sobool. and Flay. 
Set ill bold type, aiid illustrated tlirouKhoutT 

nitiA 


My Own Album ot Animals. Illustrated. 
Album of All sorts. Illustrated. 
Tno Gbit-Chat Album. lUusirateA 


.‘•Wanted— a Kl»s" 8«1«. Cheap Edition. Illustrated, as. 6d. each. ‘ 

Ortet-Qrandmamma. By Georgina M. Synge. I Wanted-a Kina: or. How Marla eat feha 

®^*^J^*^®** *»y 1 Nursery Hffymea to SLh£ By MaSS 

oard. ■ « 1. I Browne. ** 

«Ob{u*a Ride. By Eiliiior Davenviort Adams. 

*Peep> Ahraad ” Ubraxy. cheap Editions. Cloth gilt, 2 i 6d. each. 

Ram Dies Round London. By C. L. 

. Mat^aux. Illustrated. 

Around and About Old England. By C. 

^ L. Mat<iaux. Illustrated. 

*Faws and Claws. By one of the Authors of 
“ Poems Written for a Child." Illustrated. 

Decisive Events in History. Bv Thomas 
Archer. With Original lllusirations. 

Th^True Robinson Crusoea. 

* Peeps Abroad for Folks at Home. Illut* 
trated t^oughout 


Wild Adventures In Wild Flaeea By Dr. 

Gordon Stables, K.N. Illustrated. ^ 
Modern Explorers. By Thomas Front Ulus* 
trared. Netu and Cheaper hditton. 

Early Explorers. By Thomas Frost 

Home Chat with our Foung Folka Ulus* 

tr.itcd throughout. 

Jungle, Peak, and Plain. Illustrated 

throughout. 


Tbree-and-Sixpeimy Books for Youngr People. 

» ^ Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. dgch. 

Told Out of School. By A. J. DatiieK. 

4 Bed Rose and Tiger Lily. By L. T. 

Meade. 

The Romance of Invention. By Jaious 
Burnley. 

t BaahAil Fifteen. By L. T. .Me\i>k. 

The Kigg's Command. A Story for Otrls. 

By Maggie Symington. 

^ A Sweet Qirl Qraduate. By U l'- Meade 


With Original lIlusiration& 


* The White House at Inch Oow. By Sarah 
Pitt 

< Polly By L. T. Meade, 
t The Palace Beautltul. ^ By L. T. Meade. 
“Follow my Leader.'* 

For Fortune and Clory. 

Loat among White Africans, 
t A World of Oirls. By L. T. Meade. 


Books marked thus f can also be luid in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


Books lay Edward S. Ellis. 

Pozkliao, Chief of the 


lllujitiaicd. Cloth, 2 S. 6d. each. 


The Cafhp in the Moun- 
tains. 

Hed in the Woods A Tale 
of Early Day^ in the West. 

Down the MisHlssippi. 

The Last War Trail. 

Hed on the River. A Tale 
ol Indian River Warf.ire. 

Footariuts in the Forest. 

Up the Tapajos. * 

Tadj or, “ Getting Even" with Him. 

CassellV Picture Story Books. Each containing 60 pages. 


^ttswas. A Tale of the | 
Siege of Detroit 
In theDsys of tue Pioneers, j 
The Phantom of the River. 
Shod with Silence. 
f The Great Cattle Trail. 

The Path in the Ravine. 
The Hunters ol the Osark. 


Ned 111 the Block House. 
A Story of 1‘ionrcr I-ife in 
• Kentucky. 

The Young Ragehers. 

The Lost Trail. 

Camp-Fire and Wigwam. 
Lost in the Wilds. 

Lost in Samoa. A Tale of 
AdveiiArc ill the Navigator 
KlaiKls. 


6d. each. 


Little Talka 
firight StarA 
Nursery Joys. 
Pet's Posy. 
Tiny Tales. 


Daisy's Story Book. 

Dot’s Story Book. 

A Nest of Stones. 

Good Night Stories, 
dials tor Small Chatterers. 


Aiizttie’s Stories. 
B.rdie's Story Book, 
ijittle Chimes. 

A Sheaf of Tales. 
Dewdrop Stories. 


Illustrated Books for the Little dOuea 

Illustrated, gd. each. 

Bright Tales and Funny 
Pictures. 

Merry Little Tales. 

Little Tales bfor 
^People. . 

LfCUe People and Their 
Pets. i 

Tales Told fdL Sunday. 

Sunday BtorldV for Small 
People. 

Stories and Pictures for 
Sunday. 


Bible Pietures tor Boys 
and (&ls. , 

Firelight%toriOB. 

Sunlight and Shade. 
Rub-a-dub Tales. 

Fine Foathem^nd Fluffy 
Pur. ^ 

Scramblos aud ScraBCs. * 
Tittle Tattle Tales. ' 

Dumb l^ends. ^ 

Indoors and Oat. ^ 

Some Form Friends. 


Containing interesting Storii^ 
Those Oolden^Sands. 


AU 


Little Mothers andjjmir 
Children. • 

Our Pretty Pets. 

Our Schoolday Hours. • 
Creatures Tame. 

Creatures Wild. 

Up and Down the Garden. 
All Sorts ol Advejkturea 
Our Sunday Stories. 

Our Holiday Hours. 
Wandering Ways. 


BiiiH iV gn Htftry Books. All Illustrated, and containing Interesting Stories. 

The Cuolfeo in the Bobln'a • The Magic Mirror. 
John’a Miatoke. _ iNest. , 

Diamonds hi the Sand. ■ 

Surly Bob. e I 

The Aistory of Five Little 
Pitchers. 

The Giant's Cradle. t 

Shag aud BolL ^ 


Seventeen Cats. 

^ Buuty and the Boya 
. ThmHeir of Elmdale. 
Claimed at Lut, on^Roy’s 
|teward. 

Thoms and Tangles. 


The Cost of Reveuga 
Clever Frank. ^ 

AjpOtig the Rediiy/ , 

ifto Ferryman of BrOL 
Barry Maxwell. 



^ r ^^'Seleciims from CmstU is Compm^s Publications, 
Blgh^enpenny Story Books. All Illustrated throughout* 

Wee WUUe Wlnkie. BaggrleB. Bangles, and the l*om Morrie'e Error. 

tJpe and Downa ol a Pon- Emperor. ** Through Flood— Through 

key's liilb. Boses (Srom Thorns. Fire." 

Thgee Wee xnster Lassies. Faith’s Father. The Qtrl with the Golden 

Up the Ladder. By Land and Sea. Look% • ' 

Piok^ Hera; is other Stories. Tm Yoong Berrlngtons. Stories of the Olden ISms. 
The Chip Boy. Jeff and Left. ^ 

Ubftiry of Wonders. Illustrated Gift*books for Boys. Cloth, is. 6d. , 

Wonders of Animal Instinct. t Wonders of Bodily Strength and BktU. 

WoAderfhl Balloon Asoents. I 


The ** World In Pictures** Series. Illustrated throughout. CAeap EditiM, 

IS. 6d. each. 

A Biamble Hound France. Tho Eastern Wonderland (Japan). 

All the Bussias. Glimpses of South America. _ 

Chats about Germany. Bound ACMoa. * 

Peeps into Chins. The Land of Teiwles (India). 

The Land of Pyramids (Egypt). The Isles of the Paciflo. ^ 


tTwo-ShlUlnc: Story Booka 


Margaret’s Enemy. 

Stories of the Tower. 

Mr. Burke's Hieoes. 

May Cunningham's Ti^ 
The Top of the Ladder: 

How to Beaoh it. 

Little Flotsam. 


All Illustrated. 

Madge and her Friends. 
The Children 'of the Court. 
The Four Oatstjof the Tip* 
pertons. 

Marlon's Two Homes. 
Littto Folks' Sunday Book. 


Two Fourponny Bits. 
Poor Nelly. 

Tom Herlot. 

Aunt Tabitha's Walls. 

In Mlsohlef Again. 
Through Peril to Fortune 
Peggy, and other Tales. 


Half-Crown Story Booka 

Working to Win. ^ 

At tne South Pole. 
Pictures ofSohool Life and 
Boyhood. 

I. 

CBssell’a Pictorial Sorap Book. In Si.\ Books, each containing 32 pages, 
6d. ^ach.» 

Books for the Little Onea Fully Illustrated. 

Bhymes for the Young Folk. By William Cassell's Robinson Crusoe. With voo 
Allinghaiu. Beautifully Illustrated, is. 6d. Illustrations. Cloth, 3$. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3s. 

“ ^ The Old Fairy Tales. With ^.Iginal fUus- 

Tbe Sundav Sorap Book. With Several irahons. Cbtli, is. 

Hundred Illustrations. Boards, 3s. 6(L ; cloth, Casuell’s Swiss Fai^jly Bobinsoif. lUufc 
Vh edges, 5s. I trated. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 5s. ^ E 

Tho New "Little Folks" Fainting Book. Containing nearly 350 Outline Illustrations suitable for 

Coloring. IS. 


In Quest of Gold ; or. Under Esther West. 

the Whaaga Fails. ^For Queen and Xing. 

On Board the EsmeraMa; or. Perils Afloat and Brigauds 
Leigh's Log. Ashore. 


Tke World*8 Workers. A Series of New and Original Volumes by Popular 
Authors. With Poruaits printed on a tint as Frontispiece, is. each. 


John CasMlI. By G. Holden Pike, 
nyi^ Haddon Spurgeon. By G. Holden 

Dr. Arnold of B^by. By Rose E. Sclfei 

^ Kit. 

Meredith. • ^ 

Thomas A. Edison and Samuel F. B. vorse. 
Mrs. Somerville and Mary Carpenter, 
(tenerai Gordon. W 

Charles IHokena. 

Florenoe Nightingale, Catherine Marsh, 
Frances Bidl^ Havergal, Mrs. Ban* 
yard ("II.N.K,"). 


Br. Guthrie, Father Mathew, EUhu Bur- 
g ritt, Joseph Livesey. 

Sir HenryHavelqpk and Colin Campbell, 
LordXByde. , 

Abraham Lincoln. • 

David Livingstone. J* 

George Milller and Andr^ Badd. 
Blphard Cobden. 

Bdbjamin FrankUiL e 
HandeL s 

Turner the Artist. 

George and Bobert Stephenson.' ' 

Sir Titus Salt and George Moore. 


7 Mg abovg Wgrksm^an tUso be Mad 2%rgg in One Vot., icth,jciU tdgts, 31 . 


•ib^C 0 MPAj 9 y^ Limited^ LudgaU Mill, London i\ 
Pans is Mtlbotime* ^ 












